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Aa (Perer Van DER) a bookseller of Ley- 
den, and a laborious publisher and compiler of 
voyages, travels, and geographical collections, 
in the Dutch and French languages. Among 
these is the ‘‘ Galerie du Monde,” an immense 
collection of maps and plates in 66 vols. folio. 
He also continued Grevius’ ‘‘ Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Italiz,’’ and carried on an extensive 
business from 1682 until his death in 1730.— 
Wour. Dict. Hist. 

WAAGESEN (Suenp.) in Latin, Sueno Agonis, 
a Danish historian, much esteemed for his 
anti ity and accuracy, who flourished about 
11865,He was secretary to Archbishop Absalon, 
under whose auspices he compiled—1. a history 
of Denatark, under the title of ‘‘ Compendiosa 
Historia\yegum Dania, a Skioldo ad Canutum 
VI;” 2. \\ dlistoria legum castrensium Regis 
Canuti Magni;”’ both which works have been 
often reprinted.— Biog. Universeile. 

AARON, « presbyter of Alexandria in the 
seventh century, author of thirty books on me- 
dicine in the Syrian language, which he called 
‘* Pandects.” These works include treatises 
on the small pox and measles, which diseases 
were propagated from Arabia.—Friend's Hist. 

ed. 

AARON (Ben Asser) a rabbi of the fifth 
century, author of a Hebrew Grammar, printed 
at Venice, to whom the invention of Hebrew 
points is very doubtfully assigned.— Moreri. 

AARON (Prerro) a Florentine and a canon 
of Rimini, was one of the composers in the 
chapel of Leo X, and an elaborate writer on mu- 
sic. The most considerable of his works is, ‘‘ 
Toscanello della Musica,’ Venice, 1523, 1529, 
1539, an able production. Pietro Aaron wrote 
in the Italian language, which rendered his 
labours more widely useful in his own country, 
almost all the musical writers before him hav- 
ing written in Latin.— Burney’s Hist. Mus. 

AARSENS (Francis) Lord of Someldyk and 
Spyck, one of the ablest negociators ever pro- 
duced by the United Provinces, was born at 
the Hague in 1572. Being early introduced 
into public life by his father, who was re- 
gistrar of the States, he first became resident, 
and subsequently ambassador to the court of 
France, where he remained fifteen years. Pro- 
foundly skilled in the arts of diplomacy, he seems 
to have occasionally much annoyed the French 
cabinet by the depth of his penetration ; but was, 
nevertheless, held in high esteem by Cardinal 
Richelieu. He was also employed in extraor- 
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dinary embassies to England and Venice ; that 
to England was tonegociate the marriage of 
William Prince of Orange with the daughter 
of Charles I—the commencement of a family 
connexion which led to the most important 
consequences. Aarsens died ennobled, at an 
advanced age, leaving an only son, the richest 
raan in Holland. A volume of his negociations 
has been printed.— Bayle. Un. Biog. 

ABARIS, a Scythian, the son of Seuthes, 
priest of the Hyperborean Apollo, and proba- 
bly areal personage ; but the facts recorded of 
him are so fabulous and contradictory, that the 
time even of his existence is a subject of dis- 
pute. The least absurd of these accounts make 
him a sort of ambassador from the Scythians to 
the Athenians, at the time of a general plague, 
on which mission he is said to have disputed 
with Pythagoras, in the presence of Phalaris ; 
a story that is contradicted by chronology. He 
is fabled to have been presented with an arrow 
by Apollo, astride of which he could fy 
through the air. This fiction has produced 
much figurative and humourous allusion to a 
character, which probably appertains rather to 
Mythology than to Biography.— Bayle, 

ABATE (Ayprea) a Neapolitan painter, 
celebrated for his representation of flowers, 
fruit, and inanimate life. He was employed 
by Charles II King of Spain, to decorate the 
Fscurial in conjunction with Luca Giordano, 
He died in 1732.— Pilkington. 

ABAUZIT (Firmin) a French writer of 
great merit, was born at Uzes, in Languedoc, 
in 1679. He lost his father, who was a French 
Protestant, at two years of age ; and the Edict 
of Nantes being then revoked, his mother, un- 
der all the terrors of that pertidious and merci- 
less persecution, contrived to have him con- 
veyed to Geneva, for which act she was herselt 
confined for two years in the castle of Somieres, 
On regaining her liberty, she repaired to Ge- 
neva, and expended the remains of a small 
fortune in the education of Abauzit, who made 
great acquirements in languages, history, an- 
tiquities, mathematics, natural history, physics 
and theology. To finish his education, he sub~ 
sequently visited Holland and England, where 
he was introduced to Sir Isaac Newton, who 
quickly appreciated hia great attainments, and 
sent him his ‘¢‘ Commercium Epistolicum,” ac- 
companied with the following honourable testi- 
mony in writing— You are well worthy to judge 
between Leibnitsz a me.” King Wullia 
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made bandsome offers to Abauzit to settle in 
England, but filial affection opposed his accept- 
ance of them, and he returned to Geneva, where, 
in 1726, he was made public librarian. The 
literary labours of Abauzit, in number and im- 
portance, are not on a par with his high reputa- 
tion, which seems to have been founded on his 
known great acquirements, universal informa- 
tion, great accuracy, and modest and amiable 
character, rather than on his actual productions. 
He published an improved edition of Spon’s 
History of Geneva, with dissertation and notes ; 
but his writings are chiefly theological. One 
of the most celebrated is ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Apocalypse,” which throws doubt on the ca- 
nonical authority of that book. This essay 
was answered, in London, by Dr Twells, to 
whom the author sent it; and that so much to 
his satisfaction, that he stopped an intended 
impression, although this essay is included by 
the Dutch editors in their collection of his works. 
Abauzit has been highly eulogised both by 
Voltaire and Rousseau, being the subject of 
the only panegyric which the latter ever wrote 
on a living person. In his religious opinions, 
this learned man leaned towards Socinianism, 
or the modern Unitarian doctrine ; but he was 
not distinguished as a partisan. He died, uni- 
versally lamented, at the advanced age of 
87 years.— Hist. of Geneva. ‘Un. Biog. 
BADIE (Jamezs) a celebrated Protestant 
divine, born at Hay in Berne, in 1654, or as 
one authority asserts, in 1658. He studied at 
Sedan, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
divinity ; but the wretched policy of Louis XIV 
towards his Protestant subjects obliged him to 
repair to Holland, and subsequently to Berlin, 


where he became pastor of the French church, ' 


established under the patronage of the elector 
of Brandenburgh. After the death of this 
prince, Abbadie returned to Holland with Mar- 
shal Schomberg, and accompanying that noble- 
man in the train of King William to England, 
was present when he fell at the battle of 
the Boyne. Rendered thus by connexion a 
zealous partisan of the English revolution, he 
wrote warmly in defence of it, in answer to 
Bayle ; and after being for some time pastor of 
the French church in the Savoy, was promoted 
to the deanery of Killaloe, a preferment which 
has not been deemed equal to his theological 
pretensions. He died in London, in 1797, 
much esteemed as a man, and admired as a 
writer and preacher. His works are of course 
chiefly theological, of which the most cele- 
brated, the “‘ Tyaité de la Vérité de la Religion 
Chrétienne,”’ bears a high character, and has 
been translated into English. His ‘‘ Defense 
de la Nation Britannique” has already been 
noticed ; and he is also author of another, at 
present very scarce, work, entitled ‘‘ Histoire 
te ln Conspiration derniere de 1’ Angleterre,”’ 
which was written by command of William III, 
and contains all the particulars of the assas- 
sination plot. All the writings of this active 
and sealous, yet occasionally fanciful, divine, 
ave im the French language ; but several of them 
have been translated.—Niceron. Biog. Brit. 
ABBAS, son of Abdal Mothieb, and uncle of 
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Mahomet. <A man of strong character nd de- 
termined spirit, he at first waged war against 
the pretensions of his nephew ; but on being 
taken prisoner, either yielding to the ascend~- 
ancy of that extraordinary impostor, or per- 
ceiving the advantages of compliance, he be~ 
came one of his most devoted partisans, and 
saved Mahomet’s life at the battle of Henain. 
This chieftain was held in exceeding respect 
by the Caliphs Omar and Othman, who always 

ighted to salute him. He died in the 3@nd 
year of the Hegira; and as his grandson Abul 
Abbas became Caliph one hundred years after 
his death, he may be regarded as the progeni- 
tor of the Abbasside dynasty.—D’ Herbelot. 

ABBAS (Ean Assas ABDALLA) son of the 
above, and cousin german to Mahomet, was 
the most considerable of the doctors called 
‘‘ Sahabah,”’ or companions of the prophet. 
re is author of a commentary on the Koran.— 

bid. 

ABBAS (Hatr, or Atr Esnot Assas) a 
Persian physician and follower of Zoroaster, of 
the 10th century. He wrote a book on physic, 
entitled ‘“‘ Almaleci,” or Royal Work, which 
was translated into Latin by Stephen of An- 
tioch in 1127.—Friend’s Hist. Med. 

ABBAS [(Suan) the Great. This celebrated 
Persian sovereign was born about the year 
1558, and ascended the throne on the murder 
of his brother Ismael, in 1585. ‘The character 
of Abbas was sanguinary, but politic and de- 
termined. When he assumed the sovereignty, 
Persia was divided into satrapcies or govern- 
ments, the kahns or heads of which were 
nearly independent. Added to this source of 
weakness, a body of soldiery existed, similar 
to the Praetorian guards of Rome and the Ja- 
nizaries of Turkey—a description of troops 
always dangerous to the throne they are no- 
minally raised to protect. These, as well as 
the leading families, were of the race of Kur- 
chi, or ‘'urkmans, whose interests being the 
same, they formed a party for mutual support, 
which materially weakened the royal autho- 
rity. Abbas commenced his reign with a de- 
termination to crush this source of weakness, 
and pursued his object with great ability, but 
at the same time with all the perfidy and 
cruelty which have ever characterised Eastern 
litical expediency. In other respects, the 
e of Abbas was very warlike, and he en- 
larged his dominions by successful expeditions 
ou every side. It was he who first removed 
the seat of government to Ispahan. One of 
the most remarkable exploita of Shah Abbas 
was the taking of Ormuz, in the Persian gulf, 
from the P ese: in this enterprise he 
was assisted by an English fleet, to which the 
place surrendered in 1622. The result of 
this exploit was a commercial treaty between 
Abbas and the English, that was very advan- 
tageous to the latter. <A few years after this 
transaction, Shah Abbas died, at the advanced 


age of seventy, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Shah Sephi. In his family he dis- 
ed the same jealous rigour as elsewhere: 


ply ! 
aving three sons by as many wives, the two 
youngest were deprived of sight, and he put 
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the eldest to death, in consequence of a con- 


Spiracy in his favour, which the dutiful prince 
had himself assisted to put down. This murder 
produced a great tumult among the people ; 
and even the Shah, who excused hi on 
the score of self-preservation, affected or felt 
great remorse, and never would wear the in- 
signia of royalty afterwards. It was the son 
of this prince who succeeded him. Notwith- 
Standing the public and domestic rigour of 
Abbas, he was much esteemed by his subjects, 
and his memory is held by the Persians in 
eat veneration. This is often the case in 
espotic governments, where cruelty and ty- 
ranny only extend to individuals or a small 
circle round the court, while the general policy 
is popular and beneficial. By putting down 
the independent kahns, the people were bene- 
fitted, as also by the alliance of their sove- 
reign with European rulers, in furtherance of 
commercial intercourse. Abbas also patron- 
ized a rigid administration of justice between 
man and man, and adorned his dominions with 
Many magnificent and useful works. As an 
eastern sovereign, politician, and conqueror, 
he may therefore merit the name of Great, 
which has been bestowed upon him. Craft 
and cruelty have not unfrequently distinguished 
the dominating sovereigns of Europe, but in 
Asia they form no small share of the art of 
government. Shah Abbas was a man of low 
stature, with a keen aspect, small and grey 
eyes, a high hooked nose, a pointed beardless 
chin, and thick mustachoes—a characteristic 
physiognomy.— Mod. Un. Hist. 

ABBAS ti (Suan) great grandson of the 
above, succeeded his father Shah Sephi when 
only thirteen years of age. This prince has 
been made known to Europe by Tavernier and 
other travellers, who, in consequence of his 
taste for the arts, found access to him. He 
was humane for an eastern sovereign, and was 
thought to possess capacity, although obscured 
by his attachment to wine and women. His 
reign was signalized by nothing memorable ; but 
a reply of his, when solicited to propagate 
Islamism by compulsion, deserves recording. 
‘* The Almighty alone,” said Abbas, ‘‘ is Lord 
of men’s minds ; and for my own part, instead of 
meddling with private opmion, I feel it my duty 
to administer justice impartially.” This was 
the observation of a Mahometan prince not 
many years before Louis XIV revoked the 

ABBASSA, sister of the Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, who was betrothed by her brother to 
his celebrated vizier Giaffer, the Barmecide, 
but under a strict injunction that the marriage 
should never be consummated. The mutual 
affection of the lovers soon led to a neglect of 
this mandate, and a son was born, whom his 
parents contrived to forward to Mecca, but not 
with so much secresy as to escape detection. 
The death of the unfortunate Giaffer and seve- 
raj of his kindred, was immediately pronounced 
by the irascible caliph, who also turned his 
sister, in a state of destitution, from the palace. 
fhe unhappy princess is said to have wandered 


about anche her own story in verse, and to 
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have been relieved several years afterwards hy 
& compassionate lady to whom she sang her 
misfortunes. The romantic nature of these in - 
cidents has rendered the loves of Giaffer and 
Abassa celebrated throughout the East; and 
certain amatory poetry exists in the Arabic lan- 
e, which is said to have been composed by 


the tter, and addressed to Giaffer.—D’ Her- 
belot. 

ABBE UIsa L’) wife of a ropemaker of 
Lyons in the sixteenth century, celebrated for 


her personal attractions and poetical talent. 
She was usually denominated ‘‘ La Belle Cor- 
donniere ;”’ she was the author of several light 
poems.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ABBO (Cernvuvus) a monk of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, and author, among other things, of “A 

tical relation of the Siege of Paris by the 
ormans and Danes, towards the end of the 
Ninth Century.”” Abbo was an eye witness of 
the events which he describes, a fact that ren- 
ders his work curious as a narrative, although 
the poetry is miserable. It is contained in the 
collection of Duchesne, as well as in the ‘‘ Nou- 
velles Annales de Paris,” by Duplessis. It has 
been translated from the original Latin into 
French.—Vossius. Cave. 

ABBO (Fionracencrs) or Abbot of Fleuri, 
a Benedictine monk of the tenth century, highly 
celebrated for his learning. Abbo resided for 
some time in England, and became a yreat 
favourite with King Ethelred. He was subse- 
quently employed by King Robert of France, to 
negotiate with Pope Gregory V, who bad laid 
France under an interdict ; and he was killed on 
his return, in 1004, in a fray originating in an 
attempt to restore the discipline of a monastery, 
He wrote an epitome of the lives of the Popes, 
a life of St Edmund the Martyr, and various 
ecclesiastical epistles.—Cave. 

ABBOT (Grorce) archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the reign of James I and Charles I, 
was born at Guildford in Surrey, in October, 
1562. He was the second son of Maurice 
Abbot, a clothworker, who, having suffered 
persecution for his religious opinions under the 
reign of Mary, naturally instilled into his chil- 
dren that aversion to popery by which the arch- 
bishop was all his life distinguished. The lat- 
ter having passed through Guildford school, 
became a student at Baliol college, Oxford, and 
after a rapid attainment of academical honours, 
was elected master of University college, and 
three times vice-chancellor of the University ; 
having in the mean time received the prefer- 
ment of dean of Winchester. His early ad- 
vancement has been attributed to his anti- 
catholic zeal, which was a recommendation in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; but his reputation for 
learning doubtless much assisted his promotion, 
as he was second in the list of the eight learned 
men of Oxford to whom the charge of trans- 
lating the historical parts of the New Testament 
wasintrusted. At Oxford, Dr Abbot displayed 
great zeal against the Arminian doctrines, and 
there commenced the hostility between him and 
Laud, by which their more public life was sub- 
sequently distinguished. Anew path to eccle- 
siastical honours was scum after opened to Ab- 
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bot, who accompanied the Earl of Dunbar to 
Scotiand, in order to effect a union between the 
churches of England and Scotland, the great 
wish of James. The success of this commis- 
sion brought him into great favour with the 
king ; and although, generally speaking, of an 
unbending character, he at this time stooped 
to the usage of the court, and fed James with 
extravagant adulation. The sapient monarch 
was ‘* zealous as David; learned and wise ; 
the Solomon of the age; religious as Josias ; 
careful of spreading Christ’s gospel as Con- 
stantine the Great ; just as Moses ; undefiled in 
all his ways as a Jehosophat or Hezekias ; full of 
clemency as another Theodosius,” &c.&c. In 
some other respects, Abbot also showed a more 
slavish spirit at this time than he afterwards 
displayed : for instance, when asked whether a 
Protestant king might assist the subjects of a 
neighbour labouring unde: tyranny and oppres- 
sion, he replied—‘‘ No: for even tyranny is 
God’s authority.”? James did not absolutely 
yield to this reasoning, which was given in 
reference tothe propriety of his interfenng asa 
mediator between the United Provinces and 
Spain; but the succeeding preferments of 
Abbot showed that it did not altogether dis- 

lease him. In rapid succession, he became 

ishop, first of Lichfield and Coventry, then of 
London ; and in about two years afterwards, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to the discomfiture 
of many rivals of the party opposed to him. 
As primate, Archbishop Abbot showed the 
rigid Calvinism of his opinions with too much 
of the tyrannical religious principle and bigotted 
spirit of the age, especially in asserting the full 
prerogative of his office, m the court of high 
commission, against the salutary restrictions 
which the chief justice, Sir Edward Coke, at- 
tempted to put on ita oppressive jurisdiction. 
His Calvinistic zeal also led him to attempt to 
persuade the king to remonstrate with the states- 
general against the choice of the Arminian 
Vorstius for the professor’s chair at Leyden. In 
other respects too he interfered with the reli- 
gious parties in Holland, which induced the 
remonstrants to send over the celebrated Gro- 
tius to vindicate their conduct and tenets. 
Such was the prejudice of the archbishop, that he 
found nothing extraordinary in Grotius, whom 
he regarded, independently of his Latin elo- 

uence, as a ‘‘ simple fellow.” Inthe affair of 
the Lady Frances Howard, so infamously di- 
vorced from the Ear] of Essex to gratify James’s 
minion Somerset, Archbishop Abbot, in a 
court of delegates consisting of bishops and 
civilians, resolutely voted against the divorce, 
and wrote a vindication of his conduct for so 
doing ; which, although answered by James 
himself, produced no alteration in his conduct. 
From this time, it is thought that the king’s 
favour abated towards the archbishop, notwith- 
standing it was he who had just then intro- 
duced‘to James his future powerful favourite, 
Buckingham. The latter however, so far from 
serving his early patron, subsequently became 
one ofhis most formidable opponents. The zeal 
of Archbishop Abbot for the Protestant interest 
induced him to forward with all his might the 
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marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine ; an union which subsequently 
led to the Hanoverian succession. In the year 
1621, an accident happened which occasioned 
him much trouble and vexation. His consti- 
tution requiring much exercise, he occasionally 
followed the diversion of hunting ; and unfor- 
tunately discharging an arrow froma cross-bow 
at a deer, in Lord Zouch’s park in Leicester- 
shire, the archbishop shot an attendant game- 
keeper, who died ofthe wound. A very odious 
portion of theological rancour was displayed on 
this occasion, every attempt being made to 
misrepresent the affair to the king; who how- 
ever sensibly maintained, that ‘‘ an angel 
might have miscarried in this sort.” A formal 
commission of inquiry was, notwithstanding, 
instituted ; when it was determined that there 
had been an irregularity, and that it must be 
obviated, both by a pardon from the king and 
by a dispensation to reinstate Abbot in his me- 
tropolitan authority. Even after this purgation, 
so much scruple was felt by certain candidates 
for consecration, that they obtained the king’s 
permission to receive it from the hands of sundry 
bishops, in lieu of the archbishop. In fact, 
Laud and the Arminian party sought to connect 
the misfortune of the archbishop with certain 
Jewish and Papistical theories relative to homi- 
cide or chance-medley by the priesthood, in 
order, if possible, to set him on the shelf. The 
zeal and courage of the primate were not how- 
ever abated by this circumstance, as he strenu- 
ously opposed the projected match between 
Prince Charles and the [nfanta of Spain, as un- 
favourable to the Protestant interest ; which 
conduct did not injure him with James, whom 
he frequently attended during his Jast illness, 
being present when he expired. Under the 
next reign, the current of court favour changed 
to the ecclesiastical party to which Archbishop 
Abbot was directly opposed, and means were 
soon found to bring him into difficulties. A 
sermon was preached by a Dr Sibthorpe, the 
purport of which was to justify a loan that 
Charles demanded. The archbishop honour- 
ably and conscientiously refused to obey the 
king’s command to license the printing of this 
sermon, which however received the sanction 
of the Bishop of London. For thie refusal, the 
archbishop was suspended ; but it was soon 
found necessary to recal him. No way daunted, 
he displayed the same firmness when the Pe- 
tition of Right was under consideration ; he 
gave it his decided support; and when Dr 
Mainwaring was brought to the bar of the 
house of lords, for maintaining, in two sermons, 
the right of the kinz to impose taxes without 
the consent of parliament, he officially repri- 
manded him, and declared his abhorrence of 
the doctrine. With similar determination, he 
acted con to various instructions which, 
through the influence of Laud, were sent to the 
bishops of the province ; and, in short, persisted 
in the line that he deemed his duty until his 
death, which took place at his palace at Croy- 
don, in 1633. From the foregoing sketch, it is 
obvious that, with certain defects, originating 
in the bigotry and intolerance of the times 
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Archbishop Abbot was a firm and conscien- 
tious character. It may he observed, with- 
ont partiality to either opinion, that his Calvin- 
istic tendencies were by no means remarkable ; 
for it is obvious that the first hue produced by 
the Reformation was of that complexion ; and, 
that during the reign of Elizabeth, and a part 
of that of James, many of the prelacy favoured 
that more rigid view of the articles ; a fact which 
accounts for the ardent predilection of the bulk 
of the people, as displayed in the ensuing civil 
contests. In private life, Archbishop Abbot 
supported the character of an upright and wor- 
thy man ; and several instances of his liberality 
and munificence still exist, particularly an hos- 
pital at Guildford, on which he expended con- 
siderable gums during his life time. As a ge- 
neral politician, the wisdom of his counsels, as 
opposed to the headstrong measures of Laud, 
subsequently so fatal to the king and nation, is 
exceedingly obvious, and possibly forms the 
best reply to a recent weak attempt to depress 
the one and exalt the other. IJlis works are, 
** Six Latin Lectures on Divinity, at Oxford,” 
1598, 4to.; ‘‘Exposition of the Prophet Jo- 
nah,” 4to. 1600; ‘‘ A Prief Description of 
the whole World,” 12mo. 1634; ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Perpetual Visibility and Succession of 
the True Church,” 4to. 1624; ‘‘A Narrative 
of the True Cause of his Disgrace and Seques- 
tration at Court,’’ written in 1627. This is 
printed in Rushworth’s collection, as is his 
‘* History of the Massacre in the Valteline,’’ in 
the third volume of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. A 
few other pieces, besides Jetters and speeches, 
are also to be found in various collections.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ABBOT (Roserr) elder brother of the 
archbishop, shared in his good fortune. He 
was matriculated at the same college, and 
pursued the same course of education as his 
brother; and his talents as a popular preacher 
early produced him the living of Binyham in 
Nottinghamshire. He was also appointed one 
of the chaplains in ordinary to King James, 
who added a commentary of his own to his 
book ‘* De Antichristo.’’ In 1609, he was 
elected master of Baliol College, Oxford ; 
which was favourably distinguished by his 
exertions. Like the archbishop, Dr Robert 
Abbot was a most zealous opponent of Popery ; 
and in a sermon before the University of ()x- 
ford, at which Dr Laud was present, alluded 
with extreme keenness to the secret methods 
by which certain persons were attempting to 
undermine the Reformation; an allusion so 

tsonal to Laud, that he was under some 

ubt whether he ought not to openly resent 
it. Dr Robert Abbot died in the year 1617, 
being one of the five bishops who succeeded 
to the see of Salisbury in the course of six 
bites He wrote several commentaries on the 
ptures, which are not published; among 
others, a Latin commentary on the whole Epistle 
to the Romans, which remains in manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library. The published 
works of this prelate are almost altogether 
controversial, Comparing the two brothers, 
Fuller observes, that George was the more 
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apr preacher; Robert, the greater scho- 
ar: George, the ablerstatecman; Robert, the 
deeper divine.—Fuller’s Worthies. Biog. Brit. 

ABBOT (Maunicr) youngest brother of 
the archbishop, was brought up to trade, 
and became an eminent merchant, and one of 
the first directors of the East India Company, 
in which capacity he displayed eonmderiie 
talent. He was also one of the farmers of the 
customs, and a member of the council for 
settling the colony of Virginia. He served the 
city as sheriff, alderman, mayor, and repre- 
sentative in Parliament; and died in 1640.— 


Biog. Br. 

ABBT (THomas) a German writer, was 
born at Ulm in Swabia, in the year 1738. 
This extraordinary young man, when at the 
age of thirteen, wrote an ingenious treatise, 
entitled ‘‘ Historia Vita Magistra,’’ and studied 
at the University of Halle, where he applied 
himself chiefly to history and mathematics. 
From Halle, in 1760, he removed to the univer- 
sity of Frankfort on the Oder, and in conse- 
quence of being appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philosophy, relinquished the study of 
divinity, for which he had been originally edu- 
cated. At this place, the very centre of war, 
he wrote his treatise ‘‘On Dying for our 
Country.”” The year following he repaired to 
Berlin, where he formed an intimacy with the 
Eulers, Nicolai, and Mendelsohn, and accepted 
the situation of professor of mathematics at 
Rintelen in Westphalia. At this place he 
wrote his treatise ‘‘ On Merit,” to which he 
owed his chief celebrity. This work procured 
him the friendship and patronage of the Prince 
of Schaumbourgh Lippe, and a lucrative and 
honourable employment, which unfortunately 
he did not long enjoy, as he died at the age 
of twenty-eight. Iie was splendidly interred 
by his liberal patron, who wiote himself the 
inscription on his tomb. The works of Abbt 
abound in thought, fancy, and spirit; and it is 
believed that, had he lived, he would have 
become a leading German writer. His friend 
Nicolai published his works in sit volumes, 
after his death.— Appd. to Lise of Mendelsohn. 

ABDALONYMUS, a descendant of the 
kings of Sidon, reduced to the condition of a 
husbandman at the time of the capture of that 
city by Alexander, who promoted him to the 
throne of his ancestors. A philosophical reply 
of this prince to his benefactor, has done much 
more to render him celebrated than his eleva- 
tion. When Alexander asked him how he had 
borne his adversity, Abdalonymus answered, 
‘* Would to Heaven that I may bear my pros- 
perity so well! I then had no cares, as my own 
hands supplied me with all that I wanted.” 
This instance of equanimity and moderation 
increased the bounty of the conqueror, who 
added other provinces to his government.— 
Quintus Curtius. 

ABDAS, a Christian vishop of Persia in the 
reign of Theodosius the younger, who, inflamed 
by absurd and intemperate zeal, ia bee the 
lear which the Persians dedicated to their re 
presentative of deity, Fire. ‘This act of frenzy 
produced his own destruction and a massacre 
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of the Chnstians, as also a long and bloody 
war between the Persians and ‘Theodosius the 
Younger. Bayle observes, that it is too com- 
mon, in alluding to this Persian persecution, 
which lasted thirty years, to omit all advert- 
ence to the cause of it.— Bayle. Mosheim. 

ABDERAME, or ABDERAHMAN, a gover- 
nor of Spain for Ischam, Caliph of the Saracens 
in the eighth century, who endeavoured to ex~- 
tend the conquest of that people over France 
as wellas Spain. He succeeded so far as to 
penetrate into the heart of the former coun- 
try, and took Bourdeaux and other towns; but 
after several victories, was killed in battle and 
his army routed by Charles Martel in 732. 
This seasonable victory, as Gibbon well ob- 
serves, probably produced a great alteration 
in the history of Europe, and more especially 
in that of France and Great Brituin.—Buyle. 
Gibbon. 

ABDIAS (of Babylon) a Christian wnter of 
the first century, who pretended that he had 
been one of the companions of Jesus Christ. 
He compiled a legendary work, entitled ‘‘ His- 
toria certaminis Apostolici,’”? which is deemed 
altogether spurious. Itis peculiarly severe on 
St. Paul—Cave. Dupin. 

ABDOLLATIPH, a Persian historian, born 
at Bagdad in the year 1167, who visited Egypt, 
and was haapieed: rewarded, and protected by 
the Sultan Saladin and his successor. His 
writings are very numerous, but the only one 
known in Europe is entitled ‘‘ Alsigar,’’ or 
little book, being au abridgment of the history 
of Egypt. An edition of this treatise was, 
in 1800, published, with a Latin version and 
notes by Professor White, from a manuscript 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.— 
Month. Review, 1802. 

ABEILLE (Lovis Pav) a French writer 
on agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, 
who was born in 1719, and died in 1807. 
He was inspector-general of the manufactures 
of France before the French revolution. His 
principle works are—1.‘‘ Corps d’Observations 
d’Agriculture, Commerce, &c. etablie par les 
Etats de Bretagne ;” 2. ‘‘ Principes sur la 
liberté du Commerce des Grains." —Un. Biog. 

ABEL (Cuarirs Frepenrick) a German 
musician, who was appointed chamber-musi- 
cian to her late majesty Queen Charlotte, in 
1759, through the patronage of the then Duke 
of York. He was the disciple of Sebastian 
Bach, and celebrated for his performance on 
the viol di gamba. He died in 1787.—Burney’s 
Hist. of Mus. ; 

ABELA (Joun Francts) commander of the 
order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
was the latest descendant of an illustrious 
family of Malta, and obtained the highest ho- 
nours of his order. Abela wrote the hi of. 
his native island, under the title of ‘‘ Malta Il. | 
lustrata,’”’ (Malta, 1747) which has been trans- | 
lated from the Italian into the Latin by Seiner, | 
and published both separately and in Grasvius’ : 
Thesaurus. It embraces the history and topo- | 
graphy of Malta, ther with the geneal 
of Fo stan Glliegs Nouv. Dict. His. 

or ABAILLARD (Perrr) the 
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#on of Berenger, an individual of noble family, 
was born A.D. 1079, at Palais, near Nantes, in 
the province of Britanny. His father, in the 
first instance, designed him for the profession 
of arms, but his vigorous capacity and predi- 
lection for learning altered that determination, 
and he was allowed to follow his own inclina- 
tion and dedicate himself to letters. Unhap- 
pily, at that dark period, when genius and 
strength of mind were wasted on trifies, the 
art of verbal disputation formed the only road 
to leaned eminence. After the usual - 
matical preparation therefore, Abelard was 
placed under the tuition of Roscelinus, the 
founder of the metaphysical sect of Nomi- 
nalists. On leaving this master, according to 
the custom of the times, he visited most of 
the schools of the neighbouring provinces, and 
at the age of twenty settled at the university 
of Paris, and became the pupil of William de 
Champeaux, the most famous professor of his 
day. Here he displayed so much eloquence 
and dialectic skill, that he frequently foiled his 
master, whose jealousy being excited, a se- 
aration ensued, and Abelard gave lectures 
imself, first at Melun, a town about ten 
leagues from Paris, and finally in Paris itself; 
when the rivalry between Abelard and his 
former teacher was renewed, until the promo- 
tion of the latter toa bishopric ended their 
wordy contest. So much ardent emulation and 
mental display began to affect his health, ar?, 
possibly stimulated by a little envy at the ele 
vation of his opponent, Abelard in his turn re- 
solved to study theology, and removed to 
Laon, to become a pupil to Anselm. Here, as 
at the university of Paris, by his rapid ac- 
quirement, he quickly excited the jealousy of 
his master. Returning to the metropolis, he 
was soon as much followed for his theology 
as his philosophy, and scholars repaired to 
him, not only from the various parts of France, 
but from Spain, Italy, Germany, Flanders, and 
England. By this time Abelard, who pos- 
sessed a fine person, had attained the age of 
forty, a period at which, if passions hitherto re- 
pressed break out, they obtain a greater mastery, 
andare possibly less governable than at a more 
youthful period. Be this as it may, satiated 
with fame and disputation, the philosopher and 
theologian suddenly became the votary of love. 
Among other acquaintances, he highly in- 
gratiated himself with Fulbert, a wealthy canon 
of Paris, who had a beautiful and accomplished 
niece named Heloise. With this attractive 
girl Abelard became deeply enamoured ; and, 
favoured by the avidity with which both uncle 
and niece seemed disposed for the latter to 
benefit by his philosophical instructions, he 
soon inepired her with an ardent passion in re- 
turn. His subsequent proceeding was highly 
deceptive and dishonourable, as he premedi- 
tatedly exerted his influence over Fulbert, to 
become a boarder at his house, with the most 
indefensible views. The speedy consequence 
of this blameable stratagem soon discovered 
to the indignant uncle the deception of Abe- 
lard, who immediately quitted his abode. 
Ile was secretly followed by Heloise; and she 
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was soon after delivered of a son, who re- 
ceived the curious name of Astrolabius. On 
the birth of this child, Abelard proposed to 
Fulbert to marry his niece, provided the mar- 
riage might be kept secret. Fulbert consented | 
when, to his great surprise, Heloise herself ob- 
jected, partly out of regard to the interest of 
Abelard, whose profession bound him to celi- 
bacy, and partly, it is supposed, from a ro- 
mantic notion, that love is the strongest and 
purest when unshackled. These objections 
were finally removed, and they were privately 
married. Fulbert, however, who wished to 
make the affair public, became irritated at 
their joint refusal to gratify him, and in con- 
sequence treated his niece with an asperity 
so opposed to his former tenderness, that it 
furnished Abelard with a plea for removing her 
to an abbey of Benedictine nuns, the same at 
which she had been first educated. Fulbert, 
of opinion, and possibly with reason, that Abe- 
lard had taken this step with a view to re- 
move an incumbrance to his future clerical 
prospects, meditated a most atrocious re- 
venge. He employed several ruffians, who 
broke into the chamber of Abelard in the 
dead of the night, and inflicted a mutilation on 
his person, which putan effectual end to any 
future hopes of conjugal felicity. For this out- 
rage the ruffians were punished according to 
the ler talionis, and Fulbert endured the loss 
of his benefice and confiscation of his goods. 
Ou his recovery, Abelard, with somewhat un- 
generous anxiety, prevailed upon Heloise to 
take the veil in the abbey of Argenteuil, anda 
few days afterwards he himself took the habit in 
that of St Denys. It seems that he pointedly 
insisted oa her taking the step first; an in- 
stance of distrust for which, in her correspon- 
dence, she tenderly reproaches him. “ In that 
one instance,” she writes, “I confess your 
mistrust of me tore my heart, Abelard; I 
blushed for you.” (Epistola: Helois. 1.) The 
romantic ardour of Heloise’s affection seems 
indeed to have lasted with her life. After 
these stormy exhibitions of passion and re- 
verze, Abelard resumed his lectures, and 
found himself again surrounded with pupils ; 
a popularity which so much excited the jea- 
lausy of rival teachers, that they contrived to 
iuvolve him in ecclesiastical censures for cer- 
tain passages in his work ‘ On the Unity of 
God,” implying a gradation in the Trinity ap- 
prowching to something like what is now called 
Atianism. After a very partial investigation, 
in which his enemies were triumphant, his 
book was condemned to be burnt with his own 
hand, and he was required to read a recanta- 
tion, and be imprisoned in the convent of St 
Medard. His confinement was short; but he 
was soon involved in another persecution, for 
being so unpatiiotic as to deny that St Denys 
of France was Dionysius the Areopagite. 
Abelard, for this dire offence, was accused to the 
king as a calumniator of his order, and an 
enemy to his country, The clamour was so 
great, that, apprehensive of danger to his per- 
son, he escaped by night, and fled to the con~ 
vent of “t Argent, in Gb ampagne, the prior of , 
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which was his friend. Here he remained 
until the anger in some degree subsided, 
when he obtained leave to retire to some soli 
tary retreat, on condition that he should nevat 
in become a member of a convent. The 
spot which he selected was a vale near Nogent, 
in the valley of Champagne, where, in 1129, 
he erected asma)l oratory, which he dedicated 
to the Trinity, and afterwards enlarged and 
consecrated to the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
or Paraclete. Such was his fame, that he was 
quay followed, and a rustic college gra- 
ually arose around his retreat. Jealousy was 
in consequence again excited to his discomfort, 
and he was about to seek another asylum, 
when the Duke of Bretagne procured his e/ec- 
tion to the vacant abbey of St Gildas. About 
this time, under a claim of ancient right, the 
convent of Argentcuil, of which Heloise had 
become prioress, was united to the abbcy of 
St Denys, a proceeding that left her and her 
fellow nuns destitute of an habitation. On 
learning this misfortune, Abelard made over 
to them the Paraclete, which donation was 
sanctioned by royal authority in 1127. It was 
after fhis removal, that the celebrated corres- 
pondence took place, which has been addi- 
tionally immortalised by the poetical epistle of 
Pope. Doomed never to remain tranquil, 
Abelard revised his theological works at the 
abbey of St Gildas, by which he was quickl 
involved in a controversy with St Becaard, 
who accused him of heresy to the pope, to 
whom, in the coarse controversial language of 
the period, he describes Abelard as an infer- 
naldragon, and one who, inthe art of ensnanng 
souls, was more dangerous than Anus, Pela- 
gius, or Nestorius ; in a word, a persecutor of 
the faith and a precursor of Antichrist. Abe- 
lard, whose only fault seems to have consisted 
in a foolish attempt to explain the Trinity and 
other religious mysteries syllogistically, on 
this representation of the holy Bernard, was at 
once condemned by the pope, who, without 
hearing any thing in the way of defence, sen- 
tenced him to perpetual silense. With his 
usual tenacity however, he resolved to set out for 
Rome to remonstrate against this sentence, but 
taking Cluni in his way, he was prevailed upon 
by his friend Peter the abbot to abide there, while 
the latter tried to reconcile him to the pope and 
St Bernard. In this hind office the venerable 
abbot succeeded, not however until Abelard 
had made a declaration of faith, in which he 
yielded to a torrent that he found himself ua: 
able to oppose. Allowed by the pope to re- 
main at Cluni, he lived there for two years 
comparatively private, and then, for the benefit 
of his health, removed to the priory of St 
Marcellus, where this extraordinary man died 
intit?. At the request of Heloise, who sur- 
vived him twenty-one years, his hody was re- 
moved, after interment, to the Paraclete, where 
the widow and abbess daily prayed over his 
tomb. Heloise died in 1163, and was depo- 
sited by the side of Abolard, who, in disinte- 
restedness and devotedness of affection, had 
been much her inferior. In 1779, the bones 
of this celebrated pair were taken out of the 
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vault by order of the Abbess Marie de ' 
Rochefoucault, and placed in a leaden coffin 
separated inta two divisions, that they migh: 
mot be confounded. They were then con 
veyed in procession, and deposited beneatl 
the a!tar, where a monument of black marble 
with a Latin inscription, was erected to thei 
memory. When all these convents were de. 
etroyed in 1792, the inhabitants of Nogent sw 
Seime transported the remains of Abelard anc 
Heloise to the vaults of their own church. 
Thence, in the year 1800, they were brough’ 
by the government to Paris, and placed in the 
museum of French monuments, in a neat se- 
pulchral chapel, built by Lenoir out of the ruins 
of the Paraclete. In 1817, the museum being 
destroyed, they were finally removed to the 
burying ground of Pere la Chaise, where the 
sepulchral chapel has been re-erected, and is 
now to be scen. The works of Abelard con- 
vey no correspondent idea of his genius or his 
taste. ‘The greater part, consisting of sermons 
and theological tracts, while they occasionally 
display a portion of wit, learning, and imagi- 
nation, are disfigured with capricious no- 
tions, barren subtilties, and gross barbarisms 
in regard to style, Modern critics indeed go 
so far as to assert, that at present the fame of 
this renowned scholar rests almost exclusively 
on the high notion formed of the beauty, ge- 
nius, and devoteduess of I{eloise, whose Ictters 
form the principal attraction of the ponderous 
volume which contains the productions of her 
lover. Yet Abelard could not have excited so 
much jealousy and admiration during a long 
life, unless Lhe had been a man of extraordinary 
mental vigour. Hs works, all of which are 
written in Latin, are—1.‘* An Address to the 
Paraclete, on the study of the Scriptures ;” 2. 
*“* Problems and Solutions;’’ 3. ‘‘ A Treatise 
against Heresies ;”’ 4. ‘‘ Av Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer ;’’ 5. ‘“‘ A Commentary on the 
Romans ;”’ 6.‘ A System of Theology ;” and 
lastly, his ‘‘ Letters to Tleloise’’ and others, 
all of which are collected and edited from the 
Manuscripts of FrancisAmboise, 4to. Paris,1616. 
Various false collections of the letters have 
been published separately, but the best edition 
of those which are genuine is that of London, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1716—Moreri. Bayle. Berring- 
ton’s Lives of Abelard und Heloise. 

ABELL (Joun) an English musician, who 
belonged to the chapel of Charles I], and was 
celebrated for a fine counter-tenor voice and 
for his skill on the lute. Being dismissed as 
a Papist at the Revolution, he went abroad, 
and sang in Holland and various parts of Ger- 
many. At Warsaw, he was sent for to court 
by the King of Poland, and refusing to go, was 
taken there by a guard of soldiers, seated 
in a chair in a spacious hall, and drawn up toa 
considerable height, while the king and his 
suite appeared in a gallery opposite. Several 
bears were then admitted into the area below 
him, snd he was informed that he might take 
ris choice, either to sing or be let down among 
the bears. He chose to sing; and, according 
to his own account, never sang better in his 
life. He subsequently returned to England 
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and in 1701 published a book of songgin sev — 
ral languages. In the fourth volume of ” Pilis 
to purge Melancholy,” are two songs by Abell, 
who is said to have possessed some secret by 
which he preserved the tone of his voice to an 
extreme old age.—-Dictionary of Musicians. 
Hawkins’ History of Music. 

ABEN EZRA (Asnanam) a celebrated 
Jewish rabbi, was born at Toledo in Spain, in 
1099, and died at Rhodes in 1174. He ob- 
tained consicerable reputation in his own time 
as an able commentator on the Scriptures, and 
his commentaries have continued to be much 
esteemed. He was also the author of ‘ Ele- 
gantie Grammatice,”’ 8vo., Venice, 1548 ; and 
of ‘« Jesud-Mora,” an introduction to the 
Talmud, which is now very scarce.— Universal 
Biog. 

ABERCROMBIE (Jouwn) author of seve- 
ral esteemed works on gardening, was the son 
f a gardener near Edinburgh, who, coming 
roung to London, obtained employment in the 
Royal Gardens. The ‘‘ Gardeners’ Calendar,” 
odublished under the borrowed name of Mawe, 
was written by Abercrombie. The ‘‘ Universal 
Dictionary of Gardening and Botany,” and 
other works, are published in his own name. 
He died in 1801.—Gent. Mag. 

ABERCROMBY (Parricx) of a good fa- 

mily of Forfar, in the county of Angus, was 
20rmn in 1656, and took his degrees as a physi- 
jan at St Andrew’s in 168.5. After travelling 
i some time on the continent, he returned to 
‘ngland, and, embracing the Roman Catholic 
eligion, was appointed physician to James II. 
Te compiled ‘‘ The Martial Achievements of 
ue Scots Nation, and of such Scotsmen as 
ave signualised themselves by the Sword,” 
n 2 vols. fol. 1711 and 1715; ‘* The Cam- 
aigns im Scotland in 1548 and 1549.” He 
ied, according to some accounts, in 1716, 
rluile others say 1726.—Biog. Brit. 

ABERCROMBY (Sir Raps) a distin- 
uished British general officer, was born in 
738, at Tillibodie in Clackmannanshire. His 
rat commission was that of cornet in the third 
‘egiment of Dragoon Guards in 1756; and he 
gradually passed through all the grades of the 
lervice, until he became amajor-general in 1787, 
Yn the commencement of the war with France, 
was employed in Flanders and Llolland 

ith the local rank of lheutenant-general, 
id in that critical service displayed equal 
kill and humanity. In 1795, he received the 
rder of the Bath, and was appointed com-~- 
iander-in-chief of the forces in the Wceat 
dies. In this expedition he captured the 
ilands of Grenada, St Lucia, St Vincent, 
and Trinidad, with the settlements of Deme- 
ira and Essequibo. On his return, he was 
spointed commander-in-chiefin Ireland, but, 
x Yeasons very honourable to himself, was 
juickly removed to the correspondent com-~- 
oand in Scotland. In the attempt upon Hol- 
and in 1799, Sir Ralph had the sole command 
m the first landing, and both his troops and 
himself greatly distinguished themselves. His 
oyal highness the Duke of York subsequently 
wrived, under whom Sir Ralph Abercromby 
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acted. The final fate of the expediuun is wel] 
known. The next and concluding service of 
this able and meritorious officer was in the 
expedition to Egypt, of which he was com- 
mander-in-chief. Landing, after a severe con- 
test, at Aboukir, on the 8th March, 1801, on 
the 21st of the same month was fought the 
battle of Alexandria, in which Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was unhorsed and wounded in two 
places, notwithstanding which he disarmed his 
antagonist, and gave the sword to Sir Sidney 
Smith. The general kept the field during 
the day, and was then conveyed on board 
the admiral’s ship, where he survived about a 
week, when he expired. His body was con- 
veyed to Malta, and interred beneath the 
castle of St Elmo, and a monument was voted 
to him by Parliament, in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
His widow was also created Baroness Aber- 
cromby, with remainder to the issue inale of 
her late husband ; and a pension of £2000 a 
year was granted in support of the dignity. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby left four sons: George, 
a barrister at law; John, a major-general ; 
James and Alexander.— Brit. Peerage. 
ABERNETHY (Joun) an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine of Ireland, who distinguished 
himself by his zeal for religious hberty, and 
his resistance to what he deemed oppressive 
authority on the part of the Insh presbytery. 
Mr Abernethy, himself the son of a Presbyte- 
Tian mirister of Colerain, in the county of 
Londonderry, was born in that town on the 
19th Oct. 1680. During the troubles occa- 
sioned by the insurrection of 1689, he was 
carried by a relation into Scotland, and finished 
his education, partly in Glasgow and partly 
in Edinburgh, with a view to engaging in 
the ministry. On his return to Ireland, he 
found the Irish synod, which was formed on 
the model of those of the kirk of Scotland, ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary in respect to the destina- 
tion of the preachers, by using its authority 
contrary to the wishes both of pastors and con- 
gregations, and acting very despotically in that 
particular. After enduring some inconvenience 
from its rigour, Abernethy, a close thinking 
man and of a determined spirit, resolved to 
resist this injudicious exercise of authority, 
and publicly declared his determination to ac- 
cept an invitation from a congregation at An- 
trim, in opposition to the arrangement of the 
synod. This was a bold step, as the latter 
was supported by a powerful party ; but Aber- 
nethy also possessed friends and adherents, and 
a society was soon formed to uphold the cause 
of religious liberty among this class of dis- 
senters. Besides this particular subject of 
complaint, the new society turned its attention 
to the question concerning subscription to ar- 
ticles of faith, an attachment to which was so 
Strong among the Irish dissenting clergy, that 
when, in the year 1715, the benefit of the 
Toleration Act was proffered them by govern- 
ment, they refused to accept it, unless, as a 
condition, it should require subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Abernethy, 
for some ysars, endeavoured to stem the torrent 
in this direction, but was at length so far 
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obliged to yield to it as to quit Antrim, and 
accept an invitation from a society of Protestant 
dissenters in Dublin. He subsequently distin- 
guished himself by strenuously joining in the ef- 
forts of the Irish dissenters, in 1731 and 1733, 
to obtain a repeal of the Test Act, a measure 
which was opposed with much zeal and asperity 
by Swift. The judgment, temper, facility and 
eloquence of Abernethy, gave him great weight 
both as a divine and a leader ; which influence 
was still more confirmed by the steadiness 
and purity of his general conduct. He died ia 
the year 1740. Besides occasional sermons 
and pamphlets, produced in his controversy 
with the synod, he composed ‘‘ Discourses on 
the Being and Attributes of God,” which are 
highly esteemed. Tis controversial tracts have 
also been collected since his death, and pub- 
lished in London, 1751. This zealous and in- 
defatigable minister left a diary of his life, in 
six MS, quarto volumes.—Biog. Brit. 

ABGARWUS, a prince of Edessa in Syria. 
According to Eusebius, he wrote a letter to 
Jesus Christ, who returned an answer, accom- 
panied by a handkerchief on which he had 
impressed his portrait—a weak and now uni- 
versally decried fabrication. Abgarus was a 
name common to a race of princes of Edessa.— 
Eusebius. Mosheim. 

ABGILLUS, son of a king of Friesland, who 
acquired the surname of Prester John, and was 
the reputed author of an absurd legendary his- 
tory of Charlemagne’s expedition into the East. 
—Suffred. de Script. Fris. 

ABLE or ABEL (Tnomas) a divine of Ox- 
ford, who became domestic chaplain to Queen 
Catharine (of Arragon) on whom, it is said, 
he bestowed lessons in music and the lau- 
guages. Able had the courage to write a tract 
agamst the legality of the divorce from his 
patroness so anxiously desired by Henry, en- 
atled ‘‘ De non dissolvendo Henrici et Cathe- 
rinz Matrimonio.” In 1534, he was attainted 
of misprision of treason, for taking part in the 
imposture of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid 
of Kent, and sentenced to close imprisonment. 
Finally, so abundaut were the snares in the 
way of the opponents of Henry, that he was 
hanged, drawn and quartered, in 15-40, for re- 
fusing the oath of supremacy.——Biog. Brit. 

ABNEY (Srr Tuomas) an able and upright 
alderman of London, chosen mayor and repre- 
sentative in parliament for the city, in the year 
1700. He had a principal share in founding 
the Bank of England, of which he became a 
director. Heis now, however, best known as 
the steady friend of Isaac Watts, who resided 
with him for several years at Stoke Newington. 
Sir Thomas died in 1722, aged 83.—Hist. of 
Stoke Newington. 

ABRABANEL (Isaac) a highly celebrated 
Jewish rabbi, was born at Lisbon, A. D. 1437; 
ofa family which pretended to trace its descent 
from King David. He was in great credit at 
the court of Alphonso V king of Portugal, but 
experienced a reverse under his successor 
John, being accused of a plot against the state, 
which obliged him to take refuge in Castile. 
Here he commenced his commentary on the 
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books of the Old Testament: after which, he 
was employed Ferdinand and Isabella, for 
eight years, until the Jews were: expelled in 
1492, when he and his family took their de- 

re with the rest. He retired to Naples, 
and by his address acquired the good graces 
ofthe Kings Ferdinand and Alphonso, until the 
latter was driven out by Charles ‘71 of 
France. He then retired to Corfu, and finally 
to Venice, where, by his singular prudence and 
talents, he also obtained protection and public 
employment. He carried on hisliterary labours 
in all these situations, and died at Venice in 
the year 1508, aged 71, leaving three sons, all 
of whom became more or less distinguished. 
Such was the esteem in which this rabbi was 
held, his funeral was celebrated at Padua 
with great pomp, not only by the heads of his 
own tribes, but by Christians, being attended 
by many noble Venetians. The talents of 
Abrabanel were of the firet order : some critics 
even rank him before the famous Maimonides. 
The Jews regard him as a triumphant opponent 
of Christianity ; but setting aside controversy, 
all esteem him as a subtle, clear, learned, and 
honest commentator. ‘‘ His great weakness,’ 
says Bayle, ‘‘ was his sensibility to the perse- 
cutiona of the Jews, of which he bore a conai- 
derable part.’’* This may not justify the argu-, 
ments which were produced under such an ac- 
cumulation of indignant feeling; but it may 
surely excuse them. Moreover, the enmity to 
Christianity displayed by Abrabanel did not 
extend to his deportment, which was mild ana 
obliging. His works are—1. ‘‘ Commentaries on 
several Books of the Old Testament ;”’ 2. ‘* A 
Genealogical History, from Adam ;”’ 3. ‘* On 
Prophecy and Ezekiel’s Vision, against Mai- 
monides ;”’ 4. ‘‘ A Treatise on the Predictions 
concerning the Messiah ;”’ 5. “‘ A Treatise on 
future Rewards and Punishments ;” 6. ‘* A 
Rabbinical History of the Works of the Crea- 
tion ;”’ with various other productions, which 
show a profound knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scripture and great general learning.—Bayle. 
DMoreri. 

ABRADATES, a King of Susa, rendered 
memorable by conjugal affection. His wife 
Panthea being taken prisoner by Cyrus, that 
conqueror treated her with great courtesy, and 
returned her to her husband. This generosity 
s80 impressed Abradates, that he immediately 
joined Cyrus with his forces ; but unfortunately 
falling in the first battle in which he engaged 
in his behalf, his devoted wife slew herself 
upon his body.—Cyrop. Xenophon. 

ABRAHAM (UsqveE) a Portuguese Jew, 
who published, in 1533, a Spanish translation 
of the Brble, which is exceedingly scarce.— 
Moreri. 

ABRAMS (Miss). There were two cele- 
brated English singers of this name, who took 
distinguished parts in the concerts of ancient 
music, at their original institution in 1776. 
The eldest will be long remembered as the 
composer of the po air adapted to M. G. 
Lewis's celebrated ballad of Crazy Jane. 

ABRESCH (Frep. Louis) an able critic 
tnd, Greek scholar, was born at Hamburgh in 
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1699, and died rector of the college of Zwol, 
Overyssel, in 1782. His principal works are 
‘« Scholia on the Greek Authors,’ which are 
much esteemed.— Univ. Hist. Dictionary. 
ABSTEMIUS (Lawrence) born at Mace- 
rata, in the territory of Ancona, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. He was well 
versed in the Belles Lettres, of which he was 
professor at Urbino, as also librarian to Duke 
Guido Ubaldo. He is chiefly known by his 
work, entitled ‘‘ Hecatomythium,” or hundred 
fables, which have been frequently printed with 
those of AZsop, Phedrus, Babrias, Avienus, &c. 
He assumes, like La Fontaine, much licence in 
this collection, as several of his fables attack 
the clergy, and partake of the nature of the 
tale. He is also author of a scarce book on 
some obscure passages in Ovid.— Bayle. Moreri. 
ABUBEKER, the immediate successor of 
Mahomet, and the first who bore the name of 
caliph, signifying both vicar and successor. He 
was father-in-law to the prophet, who married 
his daughter Ayesha, whence his subsequent 
name, Abubeker, or ‘‘ Father of the Virgin,’” 
having been previously called Abdulcaaba. 
Abubeker, who possessed all the primitive 
simplicity of the early followers of Mahomet, 
was by no means anxious for the dignity of suc- 
ceeding him ; but the great service he had done 
the prophet by his early countenance, added to 
the fact of having been his sole companion in 
the celebrated flight to Mecca, very naturally 
led to his election. Nothing could exceed the 
simplicity and modesty of Abubeker in his ele- 
vation ; yet, although no warrior, during the 
two years of his reign that career of conquest 
began which was destined to produce such a 
change of fortune in a large portion of the globe. 
This caliph was 61 when he assumed the dignity, 
and died at the age of 63. Abubeker first col- 
lected the scattered verses of the koran, and di- 
vided them into chapters.—D?’ Herbelot. 
ABUDAHER, a leader of the Karmatians, 
an unbclieving sect of Arabians, which sprang 
up in the third century of the Hegira, and 
having gradually become powerful in the early 
part of the fourth, profaned and laid waste 
Mecca, and murdered 1700 pilgrims within the 
very wallsof theCaaba. This sacrilege, iu the 
estimation of the devout Moslem, is the greatest 
misfortune that ever befel his religion. Abu- 
daher carried away the celebrated black stone ; 
but it was subsequently ransomed, or returned, 
—D Herbelvt. . 
ABULFARAGIUS (Grecory) a learned 
physician, and prelate of the Jacobites; a na- 
tive of Malatia, in Armenia, where he was born 
in the year 1226. It is doubted by some au- 
thors whether he ever acquired any reputation 
as a physician, as he took orders at the early 
age of twenty, became bishop of Lacabena in 
1247, and some years afterwards, primate of 
the Jacobites. Although a Christian, bis fame 
was 80 great, that several Mahometans over- 
came their scruples to study underhim. Abul- 
faragius was a roultifarious writer, but is chiefly 
known by ‘‘ An Abridgment of Universal His- 
tory,’”’ from the beginning of the world to bis 
own time, which was published with a Latn 
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Version Dr Pococke, in 1663, 2 vols. 4to. 
Oxford. He died in 1284.—Un. Biog. 

ABUL FAZEL, vizier to the celebrated Mogul 
emperor Akbar, by whose command he wrote 
a history of his reign, as also the famous geo- 
graphical and statistical account of the Mogul 
empire, intitled ‘“« Ayeen Akberry.” The lat- 
ter was translated into English by Francis 
Gladwin, Esq, in 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1785-6. 
Abul Fazel was basely assassinated in 1604, at 
the instigation, as it 1s said, of the heir appa- 
rent, who was jealous of his talents and cele- 
brity.— Ibid. 

ULFEDA. (Ismart) Prince or Emir of 
Hamah in Syria, and a celebrated Arabian 
geographer and historian, was born at Damas- 
cus in the year 1275, and succeeded his brother 
A.D. 1320. His principal works are—‘*‘ Tko- 
vim al Boldaan,’’ or ‘‘ Geographical Canons ;”’ 
and ‘* Al Mokhtasser, Fi Akbar Albaschar,’’ 
or Universal History. The labours of Abulfeda 
are highly esteemed, and have been abstracted 
and tran#lated by writers of considerable emi- 
nence. His geographical work was translated 
into Latin by Grevius, and published with 
nutes in London, 1650 ; and various other parts 
of his geography have been rendered into Latin 
by Muratori, Kochler, Michaelis, Eickhorn, 
and others. Gagnier published that portion of 
his history which relates to the life of Mahomet, 
in folio, Oxford, 1725; and the late professor 
White, in his edition of Pococke’s ‘‘ Specimen 
Historia Arabum,’’ Oxford, 1806, gives like- 
Wise several chapters from Abulfeda.— Moreri. 
Un. Hist. Dict. 

ABULGAZI (Bayapur) Kahn of Kharasm, 
was born in the year 1605. He was the fourth 
of seven brothers, and was descended, both by 
father and mother, from Zingis Kahn. He 
began to reign at the age of forty, and reigned 
twenty years as a warlike and able prince, with 
great reputation. He then resigned the sove- 
reignty to his son, and occupied himself in his 
retirement in writing ‘‘ A Genealogical His- 
tory of the Tartars,”’ which, being incomplete at 
his death, was finished by his successor. The 
manuscript of this curious work fulling into 
the hands of some Swedish officers during 
their imprisonment in Siberia, was brought to 
Europe, and translated first into Russian, and 
subsequently into German by Count Strahlen- 
berg. A French version was printed at Leyden 
in 1726.— Ibid. 

ACACIUS, bishop of Amida, or Constance, 
who sold the church plate, &c. to redeem and 
send home the Persian prisoners taken in the 
war between Theodosius the younger and Va- 
rannes King of Persia. This benevolence so 
astonished the latter, that he requested to see 
the worthy bishop; which interview happily 
led to a peace, and thus a war, kindled b 
the intemperance of one prelate (see reais 
was terminated by the charity of another.— 
Du Pin. Moreri. 

ACADEMUS, a citizen of Athens in the 
time of Theseus, who gave his name to the 
grove that formed the school of philosophy 
called after it. Three secte of philosophers 
sprang out of the academy, at the head of the 
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first of which was Plato; his successor Arce- 
silaus is deemed the founder of the second 
academy, and Carneades the chief of the 
third. (See their respective articles. )}— Plut. 

ACCIUS (Lucius) a Latin tragic poet, who 
was born in the Phi of Rome, 584. He 
founded his tragedies on the Greek model, 
and apparently on the same catastrophes; 
which led to an opinion that he was chiefly 
@ translator. One of his dramas, however, 
was on the expulsion of Tarquin, a Roman 
subject ; and he was also the author of two 
comedies, entitled ‘‘ The Wedding,” and“ The 
Merchant.’’ Some miscellaneous poems and 
annals in‘verse are also given to Accius; 
but of all these there only remain a few frag- 
ments collected by Robert Stephens. Horace 
styles Accius, ‘‘ altus,”’ elevated; and Ovid, 
‘‘ animosus,” spirited: strength and vigour 
seem to have formed his chief characteristics. 
Cicero was well acquainted with Accius,— 
Vossius. Moreri. 

ACCOLTI (Benepicr) an Italian lawyer, 
was born at Florence in 1415, and succeeded 
Poggio as secretary to that republic, in 1450, 
He was highly distinguished by the Popes 
Leo X, Adrian VI, and Clement , the lat- 
ter of whom made him a cardinal. From his 
proficiency in the Latin tongue, he was enti- 
tled the Siders of the age. He wrote a trea- 
tse, ‘“‘ De Prestantié Virorum sui Avi,” Par- 
ma, 12mo. 1689, in which he compares the 
ancients with the moderns, and asserts the 
equality of the latter. He also wrote a valua- 
ble work in Latin, ‘‘On the War carried on by 
the Christians against the Ba1barians for the re- 
covery of Christ’s Sepulchre,” 4to. Venice, 1532. 
This production was very serviceable to Tasso 
in the composition of his ‘‘ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered.”” Accolti died in 1549. Bernard Ace 
colti, son of the preceding, acquired great ce. 
lebrity as a poet; his works were publisbed at 
Florence in 1513. Francis Accolti, brother of 
Benedict, was a lawyer of distinguished emi- 
nence, wrote several learned legal commen- 
taries and other treatises, and translated a 
part of the works of Chrysostom ; but his great 
abilities were tarnished by his excessive par- 
simony. Peter Accolti, another son of Bene- 
dict Accolti, first studied law, but subsequently 
entered the church, and became cardinal, 
being the same cardinal (of Ancona) who com- 
posed the Papal Bull against Luther. He died 
in 1532.— Moreri. 

ACCORSO or ACCURSIUS (Francis) an 
eminent Italian lawyer, was born at Florence 
in 1182. Accorso is rendered famous by his 
“*‘ Perpetual Commentary,”’ or ‘‘ Great Gloss,”’ 
in illustration of the code, the institutes, and 
the digests, in which all the opinions and de- 
cisions of preceding jurists are digested into 
one body, with the compiler’s own annota- 
tions. The best edition of this laborious col- 
lection is that of Godefroi, in 6 vols. folio, 
Lyons, 1627. Accorso, who died rich in 1229, 
had a daughter, who read lectures in the univer- 
sity of Bologna. Francis Accorso, scn of the 
above, and also an eminent professor of law, as 
the invitation of Edward I came to England in 
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1737, and read lectures at Oxford, but subse- 
quently returned to Italy, where he died in 
1321.—Un. Bing. 

ACCORSO taurine) a learned critic, 
and native of Aquila in Naples, flourished in 
the sixteenth century, and resided for a consi- 
derable time in the court of Charles V, by 
whom he was much esteemed. To an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Creek and Latin, he 
added a considerable knowledge of modern 
languages, which rendered him one of the 
most erudite and ingenious critics of his day. 
He particularly distinguished himself by the 
diligence with which he sought and collated 
ancient manuscripts. His labours in that de- 
partment are exhibited to great advantage in 
the first work which he sent to the press, en- 
titled ‘* Diatribe in Ausonium, Solinum, et 
Ovidium.” In 1538, he printed at Augsburgh 
an edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, as also 
the letters of Cassiodorus, with his treatise on 
the soul. In the ‘‘ Corycinia,” Rome, 1524, 
4to. a poem of Accorso is printed, entitled 
« Protrepticon ad Corycium.” Ile is also au- 
thor of a ridicule on the affected antiquated 
Latin of several of his contemporaries, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Osco, Volsco, Romanoque Eloquentia 
interlocutoribus, dialogus ludis Romanis ac- 
tus,” &c, 1531, 8vo. Accorso has left a cu- 
rious example of literary jealousy, in con- 
sequence of an unmerited accusation of pla- 
giarism. In a fable called ‘‘ Testudo,’’ at the 
end of his “ Diatriba,”’ is a formal oath or 
protestation, that he had not received the 
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other author, but that he had even expunged 
the thoughts of others from his works, although 
prior on his own part. Few modern authors 
will be disposed to follow his example ; not to 
mention that such pure originality is both phi- 
Josophically impossible, and opposed to the 
free play of the associative principle in the 
acquirement and delivery of ideas ; a restraint 
for which mere originality would prove no 
compensation.— Univ. Biog. 

ACHERI (Lure pv’) a Benedictine of St 
Maur, born in 1609, who distinguished him- 
self by lis taste for antique research and 
the publication of scarce manuscripts, of which 
‘¢ The Spicelegium,”’ a collection in 13 vols. 
quarto, 1653-1657, since republished in 3 vols. 
folio, 1725, forms a curious and prominent ex- 
ample. It contains historical pieces, chroni- 
cles, lives of saints, acts, charters, letters, &c. 
which had never before met the public eye. 
To the research of Acheri are also owing,—1. 
‘‘ The Epistle attributed to St Barnabas, 4to. 
1645 ;”’ 2. “ The Life and Works of Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Bec, from 1304 to 
1437 ;”’ 3. ‘* Asceticorum, vulgo spiritualium 
opusculorum, que inter patrum opera repe- 
riuntur, Indiculus,” quarto, 1648 and 1671 ; 
«‘The Life and Works of Guibert of Nogent,”’ 
&e. &c. This laborious antiquary died at the 
abbey of St Germain-des-Pres, in 1685, aged 
76.—Biog. Universelle. 

ACIDALIUS Va ens) a learned German, 
was born at Wistock in Brandenburgh, in 
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1567. He published Latin poems at the early 
age of seventeen, and proceeding from the 
universities of Germany to those of Italy, pub- 
lished an edition of Paterculus at Padua, and 
embraced the Roman Catholic relyion. In 
1594, he printed ‘‘ Animadversions on Quin- 
tus Curtius,”’ and died the following year, while 
his observations on Plautus were in the press. 
His philosophical remarks on Tacitus, Auso- 
nius, and Quintilian, have also been printed. 
A dissertation, which made much hoise in its 
time, entitled ‘* Mulieres non esse Homines,’’ 
a covered satire on the Socinians, was falsely 
attributed to Acidalius.— Ibid. 

ACKERMANN (Jonn Cuaistian Gott- 
LIEB) anative of Upver Saxony, and professor of 
medicine at Altdortf in Franconia, was born in 
1756, studied under his father, and became an 
‘minent physician and medical writer. His 
works are—1. ‘ Institutiones Historia Medi- 
cine,” 1792, Bvo.; 2. ‘* A Manual of Military 
Medicine,” in German, 2 vols. 8vo. 1794; 3. 
‘The Life of J. C. Dippel,’”’ 1781. He also wrote 
the lives of the ancient Greek physicians, for 
Harle’s new edition of Fabricius’ Bibliotheca 
Graca.— Ibid. 

ACONZIO or ACONTIUS (Jamrs) a 
native of Trent, a philosopher, mathematician, 
and divine, originally of the Roman Catholic 
religion. Embracing the Protestant fuitb, he 
forsook his own country, and after passing 
some time in Switzerland, sought the pa- 
tronage of Queen Elizabeth. ‘To this sove- 
‘eign, under the title of Dinu Elisabetha, his 
wincipal wok, ‘ De Stratagematibus Satane,” 
‘on the Stratagems of Satan) was dedicated. 
The object of this work was to promote good 
will and toleration, by reducing the essential 
dogmas of the Christian religion to a small 
number, and by establishing a reciprocal tolera- 
tion among all sects. It is unnecessary to say, 
that for a plan of this philosophical nature, 
the religious world of the age of Elizabeth 
was by no means prepared, and in conse- 
quence Acontius and his book were assailed 
by various Protestant divines, both in England 
and on the continent, with extiaordinary bitter- 
ness. Ho was not however without his sup- 
porters even at that time, wlile his memory 
and labours have had much justice done 
them at a later period. The most generally 
approved work of Acontius isintitled ‘‘ De Me- 
thodo sive recta investigandarum,” &c. (Basil, 
1558) on the Method of studying the Sciences ; 
which logical work is ably and neatly written. 
The following passage is a proof at once of 
good sense and foresight: ‘‘ 1 perceive that 
it is my lot to live in an exceedingly cultivated 
age ; and yet I do not so much fear the deci- 
sions of the present race of learned men, 
as I dread the rising light of a period still 
more cultivated than the present; for al- 
though the present century has produced, and 
still continues to produce, many eminent men, 
yet I think I perceive before us a degree of 
knowledge and refinement beyond our present 
conceptions.” This language is worthy the 
contem po of Bacon: Bayle speaks very 
highly of this work. Another treatise by 
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Acontius, entitled “* Ars muniendorum oppido- 
rum,’’ in Italian and Latin, was printed at 
Geneva in 1585. This calm and philoso- 
phical writer was a member of the Dutch con- 
gregation in Austin Friars; but being sus- 
pected of Arianism, he was called before Bishop 
Grindall; the result however has not been stated. 
The exact time of his death is unknown ; but 
it is generally thought to have taken place in 
1565. The Stratagemata of Acontius was 
printed at Basil 1563; again in 1610; and 
at Amsterdam in 1610. A French translation 
appeared at Delft in 1626.—Bayle. Tiraboschi. 

ACOSTA (Joszrpn) a Spanish jesuit and 
missionary, was born about the year 1540 
at Medina del Campo in Leon. LHe was 
several ycars employed in converting the 
Indians of South America, and became a pro- 
vincial in the jesuits’ college in Peru. In 
addition to treatises on the subject of his mis- 
sionary Jabours and other subjects, he wrote 
in Spanish, and published on his return to 
Spain, ‘‘ The Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies,”’ octavo, 1591; which work was 
translated into French in 1600. Dr Robert- 
son, and other elaborate writers on America, 
frequently refer to this writer, who died rector 
of the university of Salamanca in the year 
1600.—Moreri. 

ACOSTA (Unisex) a Portuguese, born at 
Oporto towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the member of a respectable family 
of Jewish origin, which had been led to em- 
brace Christianity. In the first instance, he 
appeais to have united great simplicity of cha- 
racter with an investigative spirit, and that 
enthusiastic turn of mind which implicitly fol- 
lows the result of conviction, whatever the 
consequences. Brought up a Roman Catholic, 
in early life he is said to have been a strict 
observer of the ceremonies of that church ; 
but, struck with what he deemed difficulties and 
inconsistencies, he gradually indulged doubts 
both of Roman Catholic authority and the 
divine origin of Christianity. This disposition 
to inquiry naturally led him back to a con- 
sideration of the religion of his forefathers, 
which, on a comparison with Christianity, he 
deemed the most satisfactory, and in conse- 
quence, at the age of two-and-twenty, deter- 
mined to profess himself a Jew. 1t must be 
presumed that, from origin and connexion, a 
secret predilection for Judaism prevailed in the 
family, as Acosta induced his mother and two 
brothers to follow his example. The extreme 
rigour of the Portuguese laws against this 
species of relapse, and the rigid superintendence 
exercised over Christians of Jewish descent, 
rendered this family change exceedingly dan- 
gerous; and on this account the whole of 
them contrived to escape from Portugal, and 
seek refuge in Holland. This step could not 
be taken without considerable sacrifices ; and 
among other advantages, Acosta himself 
forfeited a post of some profit. His sin~- 
cerity therefore cannot be doubted; but, 
unfortunately for himself, he carried into the 
Jewish persuasion the same restless spirit of 
iuqury which had dissatisfied him with 
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Christianity. Induced to compare the cus- 
toms and practices of the modern synagogues 
by the law of Moses, he ventured to request 
from the rabbis a dispensation as to certam 
observances which were not authorised by the 
law. This indulgence was of course refused ; 
and Acosta braved excommunication, on the 
presumption that spiritual, unaided by tem- 
poral authority, was not very formidable. He 
soon found out, as various offending Irish 
Catholics have done siuce, that it is no trifling 
punishment to become the object of universal 
neglect and insult on the part of all with 
whom a high-spirited individual has been most 
connected. Acosta was treated with the 
grossest contumely by the whole tribe of Is- 
racl, and even his own brothers dared not 
address or salute him. This resentment was 
further excited by a piece which he wrote on 
the Sadducean theory, denying that the resur- 
tection of the dead is supported by the law of 
Moses. An exhibition of scepticism so un- 
equivocal enabled his Jewieh persecutors to 
cite him before the civil court of Amsterdam, 
for the promulgation of an opinion inimical at 
once both to Judaism and Christianity ; and 
for this offence he was imprisoned eight or 
ten days, fined 300 gilders, and his book was 
confiscated. ‘Those who have studied the com- 
position of human character, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the next step of Acosta was 
to deny the authority of Moses, as he had pre- 
viously done that of Christ. ‘The resolution 
of this extraordinary man was however at last 
worn out; and after enduring the Jewish sen- 
tence of excommunication for fifteen years, he 
Sacrificed his conscience to his interest, and 
signed a confession of his errors in the public 
synagogue. The result is not uninstructive. 
beimg assiduously watched, he was detected 
in the inadvertent neglect of some ceremonial, 
again accused of infidelity, and prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour. Another sentence of ex- 
communication was then passed upon him, 
which he endured for seven years, when he 
submitted to the most humiliating penance 
ever devised by intolerance and bigotry. Hav- 
ing a second time signed a public confession, 
his restoration to the synagogue was accom- 
panied with the open infliction of thirty-nine 
stripes ; after which he was laid on his back 
at the door, in order that all who came 
out might trample on him. The mortifi- 
cation produced by these indignities, some 
abatement of which he had probably expected, 
80 worked upon the spirit of Acosta, that after 
attempting to shoot his principal adversary 
with a pistol] which missed fire, he discharged 
another at himself, as some accounts say, m 
1640, but according to others in 1647. ‘The 
unhappy career of this unfortunate man shows 
the inutility of pursuing certain lines of m-~ 
quiry without steady principles and a calm 
temperament. Acosta displayed considerable 
ingenuity against the persecution which he 
endured from the Jews, in their appeal to a 
Christian tribunal on account of his indif- 
ference to both religions; justly observing 
that all their hatred was produced by his abane 
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donment of their own, while they meanly sough: 
to injure him through the indignation of others. 
—Life of Acosta. Bayle. 

ACRON or ACRO (Hertewtvs) a schohast 
of Horace, who lived in the seventh cent 
A copy of his notes, which were published r 
1474, 4to. was sold at Dr Askew’s sale. The, 
were also reprinted at Venice, 1490, folio 
His ‘‘ Scholia” are likewise to be found in the 
edition of Horace, Basil, 1527, 8vo.—Biog 
Universelle. 

ACROPOLITA (Gro.) a Byzantine histo. 
rian, who enjoyed the dignity of Logothete, o1 
chancellor, to Michael Palwrologus, in the thir. 
teenth century. His ‘* Historia Byzantina’ 
was discovered in the East by Douza, and 
published in 1614 ; but the best edition is that 
of the Louvre, in Latin and Greek, folio, 1651. 
This work, which is the more valuable as the 
author describes what passed under his own 
observation, commences where Nicetas termi- 
nates, and comprehends the period from 1205 
to the expulsion of the Latin emperors in 1261. 
Acropolita was a man of merit and an able 
mathematician. He died in 1283.—Biog. Uni- 
versella, 

ACTUARIUS, a Greek physician of the 
thirteenth century, who Gistinguished himself 
by the analysis and employment of the milder 
cathartics and simple water. Henry Stephens 
printed a complete edition of his works, in folio, 
1547 ; and another edition appeared at Leyden, 
3 vol. 12mo. 1556.—Moreri. 

ACUNA (Cuuaistorner pv’) born at Bur- 
gos in Spain, 1597, became a jesuit in 1612, 
and subsequently a missionary in America. On 
his return to Spain, he published ‘* Nuevo Dis- 
cumbrimiento de gran Rio de los Amazones ;’’ 
A new account of the great river of the Ama- 
zons ; Madrid, 4to. 1641. Of this work, all the 
copies were destroyed except two, one of which 
wus translated into French by Gomberville, 
‘«¢ Relation de la Riviere des Amazones,’”’ 
4 vols. 12 mo. 1682. ‘he narrative of Acuna 
is very curious, and it is accompanied by a dis- 
sertation that is not less so.— Moreri. 

ADAIR (James) serjeant at law, was born 
in London, and became eminent about the time 
that John Wilkes eo equivocally, yet popularly, 
enacted the part of patriot. r Adair sided 
with the popular party, and in 1771 was 
chosen recorder of London, an office which he 
held for ten years. On the breaking out of the 
French revolution, Mr Adair, who deserted 
the whigs, was counsel for the crown in the 
state trials, and at the time of his death 
in 1798, chief justice of Chester. He pub- 
lished, anonymously, a pamphlet, intitled ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Power of Alienation in the 
Crown,” Bvo. 1768.—Gent. Mag. 

ADAIR (James Mauitrricx) a physician 
and native of Scotland, who for several years 
practised at Bath, where he was quite as much 
distinguished for his querulous disposition as 
his medical skill, which was however deemed 
respectable. Among other persons with whom 
he disputed was the still more eccentric Philip 
Thicknesse. He was subsequently physician 
tothe commander-in chief and the colonial 
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troops in the island of Antigua. Dr Adiir 
was the author of several medical tracts, as 
also of a pamphlet entitled “‘ Unanswerable 
Objections against the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” which, it need not be added, has been 
long ago adequately replied to. He died at 
an advanced age, at Harrowgate, in 1802.— 
Un. Biography. 

ADA JameEs) a trader and resident 
among the North American Indians for more 
than forty years. This gentleman published 
a singular work, entitled ‘‘ The History of the 
American Indians, particularly those nations 
adjoining the Mississippi, East and West Flo- 
rida, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia,” 
4to. 1775. He advances the curious opinion, 
that the North American Indians are descended 
from the Hebrews.—Gent. Mag. 

ADALARD or ADELARD, born about the 
year 753, was the grandson of Charles Martel, 
and cousin german of Charlemagne, whose 
couduct, in regard to a divorce, so wounded 
his ideas of propriety, that he took the habit 
of a monk in the abbey of Corbie, of which he 
was subsequently made abbot. After the 
death of Charlemagne, he was banished on 
some unmerited suspicion by Louis the Meek, 
who however, at the end of five years, recalled 
hin. The disposition of Adelard was peculiarly 

ious and meditative, and he exercised upon 
1imself all the austerities which in those days 
assumed the character of devotion. He is 
however most distinguished for the foundation 
of a distinct abbey, called New Corbie, as a 
wrsery for migesionaries to convert the northern 
ations. Adalard promoted learning in his 
monasteries, being himself a distinguished 
scholar. Iis principal work was ‘ A Treatise 
1m the French Monarchy,” some fragments of 
which are extant. The ancient statutes of his 
abbey of Corbie are in the fourth volume of 
D’Acheri’s “‘ Spicelegium.”’— Dupin. 

ADALBERON, a celebrated archbishop of 
Rheims and chancellor of France, who distin- 
guished himself, as a prelate and politician, 
under Lothaire, Louis V, and Ilugh Capet. He 
was the son of Geoffry, Count of Ardennes, 
and possessed great firmness of mind and love 
of learning, which he much encouraged in his 
diocese. Several of his letters are among those 
of Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester II. He died 
1 988.—Adalberon (Ascelinus) was ordained 
Jishop: of Laon in 977, by the preceding. He 
vas an ambitious prelate and servile courtier, 

ut is only mentioned here as the author of a 

satirical poem in 430 hexameter verses, dedi- 
ited to King Robert, of which Adrian Valois 
ive an edition, in 1663, 8vo. It contains 
ome curious points of history. This prelate 
ied in 1030.—Biog. Universelle. 

ADAM (ALExanpER) a learned school- 
master and grammarian, was born at Rafford 
in the county of Moray, 1741, of humble pa- 
rents, who however contrived to give him a 
good education. 1n 1761 he became asietant 
master of the high school of Edinburgh, and 
in 1771, head master of the same, when a dis- 
pute arose between him and the under masters, 
in cousequence of his endeavours to introduce 
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anew Latin grammar of his own, instead of 
that of Ruddiman. The difference being re- 
ferred to Dr Robertson, principal of the uni- 
versity, he decided in favour of Ruddiman. 
DrA ’s work was published in 1772, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Principles of Latin and 
English Grammar.” It possesses considerable 
merit, especially in the estimation of those 
who are of opinion that the grammars of both 
languages should be taught at the same time. 
Dr Adam also compiled a ‘‘ Summary of Geo- 
graphy and History,” 1794, 8vo.; ‘‘ Roman 
Antiquities,” 1791, 8vo.; ‘* Classical Biogra- 
phy;’’ and an abridged dictionary, entitled 
‘« Lexicon Lingue Latine Compendiarum,”’ 
8vo.; all of which are much esteemed in rela- 
tion to education. Dr Adam, who loved 
liberty, incurred some censure at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution for letting 
his sympathies in favour of Gallic freedom 
become evident to his scholars. The weight 
of his character however bore him up. ie 
died of apoplexy jn 1809, aged 68, and was 
honoured with a public funeral.—Lije of Dr 
Adam, Edin. 8vo. 1810. 

ADAM (of Bremen) canon of the cathedral 
of Bremen, lived towards the end of the 
eleventh century. There remains of this au- 
thor—1. an Ecclesiastical Ihistory in four 
books, which treate of the propagation of the 
Christian Faith in the North, entitled ‘ Histo- 
ria Ecclesiastica Ecclesiarum Hamburgensis 
et Bremensis, ab Anno 788, ad Ann 1072,” 
Copenhagen, 1579, 4to. and Ilelmstadt, 1670, 
8vo.; and 2. ‘** Chronographia Scandinavia,”’ 
1615, 8vo. The latter production was reprinted 
at Leyden under the title of ‘* De Situ Danie 
et reliquarum, trans Daniam Regionum na- 
tura.”” Adam employed his whole life in the 
functions of his office as a missionary, and in 
the compilation of his history. The time of 
his death is unknown.— Moreri. 

ADAM (Lamsberr Sicesrrr) an eminent 
French sculptor, born at Nancy, Feb. 10, 1700, 
was also the son of a sculptor of considerable 
note. Hereceived his first instructions from his 
father, and after passing four years at Paris, 
proceeded as a royal pensionary to perfect him- 
self in Italy, where he remained ten years. 
He finished, while in Italy, several considerable 
works, one of which was the restoration of the 
mutilated group of the family of Lycomedes, 
discovered by Cardinal Polignac in the ruins 
of the villa of Marius. Me returned to Paris 
in 1733, and was extensively employed in 
palaces and gardens, one of the most cele- 
brated of his works being the groupe of the 
‘‘ Seine and Marne,’’ for the cascade of St 
Cloud. Iz 1737 he was elected a member of 
the French academy, and exhibited on his ad- 
mission a ‘* Neptune calming the Waves.” 
He subse uently executed the groupe of ‘‘ Nep- 
tune and Amphitri ’? for Versailles, for which, 
besides the stipulated price, he obtained a pen- 
sion of 500 livres. One of his most admired 

roductions is a figure of St Jerome at St 
h. Im all his pieces he exhibits genius, 
but occasionally alloyed by deficiency in taste, 
owing to the then prevalent tendency to con- 
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found the provinces of painting and sculpture. 

In 1754 he published «* Recueil de Sculptures 

Antiques Grecques et Romaines,’’ folio, for 

which he made designs. He died of an apo- 

plexy in 1759.—D’Argenville, Vies de jam. 
culp. 

ADAM (Nicuotas Szpast1an) brother of 
the foregoing, was born at Nancy in 1705, and 
also studied under his father at Paris and at 
Rome. After a residence of nine years in 
Italy, he returned to Paris, and was admitted 
into the academy, on which occasion he exhi- 
bited his model of the ‘‘ Prometheus chained,”’ 
the statue from which was not finished until 
1763, when the King of Prussia offered 30,000 
francs for it; Adam said that it was exe- 
cuted for the king his master, and no longer his 
own property. He died in 1778, in his seventy- 
fifth year, with a reputation not inferior to that 
of his brother, and highly respected for the 
integrity and mildness of his character.—A 
younger brother, Francis Gaspard, also at- 
tained eminence as a sculptor, but none of his 
works are recorded.—ZIbid. 

ADAM (Metcuior) a German biographer, 
who lived in the 17th century, was a native of 
Silesia, and educated in the college of Brieg, 
where he became a firm Calvinist. In due time 
he was appointed rector of a college at Heidel- 
berg, where he published his first volume of 
‘¢ Illustrious Men,”’ in the year 1615. This 
volume consists of poets, philosophers, writers 
on polite literature, historians, &c. A second, 
treating of divines, was printed in 1619; a third 
followed, oflawyers ; anda fourth, of physicians : 
the last two were published in 1620. AI the 
learned men here treated of flourished in the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ries, and were either Germans or Flemings; while 
the divines are exclusively Protestant. An ad- 
ditional volume however, containing the lives 
of twenty divines of other countries, was sub- 
sequently published separately. Bred a Calvin- 
ist, he is deemed partial by the Lutheran Ger- 
mans, who consider his selection of names to be 
very injudicious and unfair. His biographical 
labours were collected into one volume folio at 
Frankfort, under the title of ‘‘ Dignorum laude 
Virorum, quos musa vetat mori, immortalitas.”” 
He wrote several other works, but is chiefly 
known by his biography, which, although not 
very ably written, has been much used in every 
subsequent collection.—Moreri. Bayle. 

ADAM (Nicuoras) a French grammarian, 
born at Paris in 1716, was many years pro- 
fessor in the college of Lisieux. Through the 
patronage of the e of Choiseul, he resided 
at Venice as charge d’affaires for France nearly 
twelve years, and on his return published 
various elemen works on grammar, which 
procured him considerable reputation :—1. ‘‘ La 
vraie maniére d’apprendre une langue quel- 
conque, vivante ou morte, par le moyen de la 
langue Frangaise,” 1787, 5 vols. 8vo. This 
work, which includes a French, Italian, Latin, 
English, and German , has often been 
reprinted, 2. ‘‘ Les quatre chapitres de la 
Caison, de l’Amour de Soi; de l’Amour du 
Procham, de la Vertu,’”’ &c. 8vo. 1780. H: 
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died in 1792, with the character of an able and 
amiable man.—Brog. Universelie. 

ADAM (Rosrrrt) architect, was born in 
1728 in the town of Kirkaldy, Fifeshire, North 
Britain : he was the second son of Mr William 
Adam of Maryburgh, an architect of con- 
siderable reputation. Mr Adam was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, where he 
formed distinguished literary connexions, and 
followed up his studies by all the advantages 
which a free access to tle most approved mo- 
dels of elegance, both at home and on the 
continent, could ensure to him. As he ad- 
vanced in life, too, he formed friendships and 
intimacies of the highest consequence, so that 
his attainment of eminence in his profession 
was peculiarly rapid and easy. On his return 
from Italy, in the year 1762, he was appointed 
architect to the king; an office which he held 
for six years, when he resigned it to become a 
member for Kinrosshire in the British parlia- 
ment. In 1764 he published the result of his 
researches at the Emperor Dioclesian’s villa at 
Spalatro in Venetian Dalmatia, in one large 
volume in folio, entitled ‘‘ Ruins of the Pa- 
lace of the Emperor Dioclesian, at Spalatro in 
Dalmatia,’’ which production is enriched with 
seventy-one ably executed plates. In con- 
junction with his brother, James Adam, he 
now engrossed the business of the nobility and 
gentry, both in the construction of many mo- 

ern edifices and in the embellishment of an- 
cient mansions. In 1773 the brothers pub- 
lished “ The Works of R. and J. Adam” in 
numbers. The noble improvement called the 
Adelphi (brothers) was their work, the name 
being adopted in reference to their fraternal 
connexion. So great was the professional lead 
taken by the subject of this article, that in the 
space of one year before his death he designed 
eight great public works, besides twenty-five 

rivate buildings ; exhibiting so much variety 
in style and tasteful composition, that his cha- 
racter as an architect might have rested on 
them alone. Neither was lis genius confined 
to the strict line of his profession ; his nume- 
rous drawings in landscape have merited and 
obtained the highest praise. IIe died at his 
house in Albemarle-street, March 3, 1792, and 
was buried on the 10th of the same month in 
Westminster Abbey; his brother James, who 
was also very eminent as an architect, and the 
designer of Portland-place, survived him about 
two years and a half, dying October 17, 1794, 
Un. Bio . Dict. 

ADAMS (Joun), second President of the 
United States of America, and a political 
writer of considerable reputation, was born at 
Braintree in Massachusets, October 19, 1735, 
being a descendant from one of the families 
which founded that colony. Before the Revolu- 
tion he had attained great eminence as a lawyer, 
and published an essay ‘‘On Canon and 
Feudal Law.”’ On the breach with the mother 
country, Mr Adams, along with most natives of 
eading reputation and influence, espoused the 
colonial cause, and employed his pen with 
gieat activity. He did not however act an 
. xtreme part, and even lost some credit with 
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j the more violent of his party for underta' in 


the cause of Captain Preston, who was tried 
for his life for firing on a tumultuous assem- 
tlage of people, and—owing in a great mea- 
sure to the spirit and eloquence of his advo- 
cate—acquitted. Being among the first to 
perceive the impossibility of a cordial recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain, he was one of 
the principal promoters of the memorable reso- 
lution passed July 4, 1776, declaring the 
American States free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent. He subsequently proceeded with Dr 
Franklin to the court of France, in order to 
negociate that treaty of peace and alliance 
which the Bourbon family have ever since had 
60 much reason to remember. Ile was after- 
wards nominated plenipotentiary to Holland, 
and materially contributed to hasten a rupture 
between the United Provinces and Great Isri- 
tam. Lastly, he was smuplores in negociating 
a general peace at Paris, and was the first am- 
bassador 1eceived by this country from Ame- 
Tica after it was effected. Mr Adams also 
took a great share, in conjunction with Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, and other federal leaders, 
in forming the present constitution of the 
United States, in 1787, when General Wash- 
ington was elected president and Mr Adams 
vice-president. On the breaking out of the 
French revolution the popular mind in Ame- 
rica very naturally sympathised with the feel- 
ings which led to it; and in consequence the 
people exhibited some distaste to the more 
az1stocratical and conservative parts of their 
own constitution. This manifestation of feel- 
ing induced Mr Adams to undertake his 
work, entitled ‘‘ A Defence of the Constitu- 
tion of Government of the United States of 
Amenica,”’ 1787-8, 3 vols. 8vo. which he af- 
terwards re published with the title of ‘ His- 
tory of the Pimcipal Republics.” This work 
exhibits an endeavour to investigate into the 
most eligible distribution of powers and functions 
in a state, in order to secure the highest de- 
gree of freedom and happiness. Wath some 
bias towards a preconceived theory, it is a 
sensible and able production. On the re-ap- 
pointment of General Washington to the pre- 
sidency, Mr Adams was again chosen vice- 
president ; and on the retirement of that emi- 
nent character, was elected his successor in 
preference to Mr Jefferson. At the conclusion 
of his presidency Mr Adams retired from pub- 
ic life, with the character of an able, active, in- 
dependent, and upright statesman, even among 
those whose party views were opposed to his 
opinions.—[Strange to say, his death was so 
formally announced as having taken place Oc- 
tober 2, 1802, that we had abridged, from the 
Universal Dictionary, in 32 volumes (1812) 
the foregoing account, which may as well 
stand, although Mr Adams is sti] living in 
retirement at a very advanced age. ]—Since the 
retreat of Mr Adams, however, the distinction 
between federalist and democrat has become 
tach less inent, owing to a considerable 
relaxation in party spirit on both sides ; so that 
the recent election is not considered asa triumph 
by either. It may be as well to observe, that 
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some American journalists place the date of 
Mr Adams’ birth earlier than 1735, and make 
him fourteen years older.—Morse’s Geog. | 

ADAMS (Josrrn) a physician, who was 
brought up by his father, an apothecary in 
Bread-street, to his own profession ; but who, 
in 1796, obtained a diploma from Aberdeen 
and proceeded to Madeira, where he prac- 
tised several years ; and on hisreturn in 1805 
was elected physician to the Small Pox Hos- 
pital He died in 1818 of an accidental fall, 
aged 62. ie is mentioned as author of ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on Morbid Poisons ;’’ ‘‘ A Tract on 
the Cancerous Breast ;”’ ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
Laws of Epidemics ;”’ ‘‘ An Account of Ma- 
deria ;”’ ‘‘ A Treatise on the Hereditary Pecu- 
liarities of the EHluman Race ;”’ ‘‘ A Manual on 
Vaccination ;”’ ‘‘ Life and Doctrines of John 
Hunter ;” ‘‘ A Treatise on Epilepsy ;”’ and va- 
rious miscellaneous papers in medical and 
other journals.— Gent. Mug. 

ADAMS (Wir ttam) a divine of the Esta- 
blishment, born at Shrewsbury in 1707, was 
a prebendary at Gloucester, and in the enjoy- 
ment of other preferment. He was the friend 
of Dr Johnson, and besides a volume of ser- 
mons, wrote *‘ An Answer to Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles.” —Univ. Dictionary. 

ADAMSON (Parnricr) aScottish divine,was 
born at Perth, in the year 1536, and studied at 
the university of St Andrews, of which see he 
subsequently became archbishop. On leaving 
the university he assumed the humble but 
useful occupation of a schoolmaster at a village 
in Fife, wad was put into the road of prefer- 
nent by a neighbouring gentleman, who sent 
him with his son to France, in the capacity of 
tutor. On the birth of a son to Mary queen of 
Scots, Adamson, who happened to be at Paris, 
thought he could do nothing better than pub- 
lish a Latin poem on the occasion, in which he 
styled the infant James ‘‘ most serene and 
noble prince of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland.” This imprudence gave so much of- 
fence, that the author was confined for six 
months. During the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, Adamson escaped the general slaughter 
by lying concealed in a public inn for seven 
months, the master of which was thrown from 
the roof of his own house, at the age of seventy, 
for harbouring a heretic. During his conceal- 
ment he turned the Book of Job into Latin 
verse, and in the preface to this work he nar- 
rates the foregoing atrocious circumstance. In 
1573 he returned to Scotland, took orders, and 
became minister of Paisley. Being nominated 
in the commission for settling the ‘haan 
and policy of the Scottish church, hi 


zeal for 
episcopacy was rewarded with the primacy ; an 
exaltation which naturally excited Presbyterian 
jealousy in the highest degree. The general 
assembly began by requiring him to submit 
fo an examination, and then forbade the 
chapter of St Andrews to elect him; a man- 
date which was not obeyed, although he was 
not confirmed in his see until the assembly had 
sanctioned the validity of his election. The 
Bnimosity to him however stiJl continued, 
and in consequence of his taking, while syffer- : 
Broo, Dict.—No. I. 
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ing from a painful disease, some remedy from 
the hands of an old woman, the persecuted 
prelate was accused of dealing with witches ° 
and to the equal discredit of religion, humanity, 
and common sense, the poor woman, after an 
imprisonment of four years, was burnt for 
witchcraft. From this species of persecution 
the archbishop was temporarily delivered b 
the favour of James, who sent him ambassador 
to the court of Queen Elizabeth, where, by the 
tenor of his mission and general conduct, he 
still furtherexasperated the Presb terian leaders 
at home. On his returm to Edinburgh, in 
1584, he brought forward several acts in favour 
of episcopacy ; but the presbytery provin 
triumphant, he was first excommunicated | 
then tried by the general assembly, under va- 
rious acts of accusation, one of which was that, 
contrary to « law then existing in Scotland, he 
had marricd the earl to the countess of Hunt- 
ley without requiring a confession of faith. 
The miserable prelate was now deserted even 
by James, who granted the revenue of his see 
to the duke of Lennox; so that, goaded by ab- 
ject poverty, he wretchedly submitted to deli- 
ver to the assembly a formal recantation of his 
views in regard to church government; a hu- 
miliation which produced him nothing, as he 
was supported to the last by charitable contri- 
bution, and terminated his unhappy life in the 

ear 1599. He was an eloquent preacher, 

ut possessed not sufficient intrepidity for the 
arduous part which he aspired to play, or to 
enable him to stem the unrelenting rigour 
with which he was crushed to the earth by 
the stronger spirits opposed to him. Elis works 
Were printed in a quarto volume, London, 
1619, besides which he wrote several theolo- 
gical tracts, together with what has been 
deemed a comparatively candid history of his 
own times, which bas never been published.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ADANSON (Micwakv) an eminent French 
naturalist, of Scottish extraction, was born at 
Aix in Provence, in April 1727. He was 
educated at the university of Paris, where he 
gave proofs of uncommon application; and ap- 
pearing much younger than he really was in 
consequence of the smallness of his stature, 
his success in carrying off the university prizes 
excited considerable mirth. The celebrated 
naturalist, Needham, happening to be present 
at one of these examinations, presented Adan- 
son with a microscope ; and to this accident is 
attributed his first bias towards natural history. 
His parents intended him for the church, and 
had even procured him a prebend ; but his 
thirst for general science induced him to resign 
it, and in 1748 he made a voyage to Senegal, 
the unhealthy character of which had pre- 
vented its being visited by preceding naturalists. 
Here he made a vast collection of specimens, 
which he classed in a manner that he deemed 
an improvement on the systems of Tournefort 
and Linnzus. He also extended his enquiries 
to the climate, geography, and manners of the 

ople ; and the result of his labours a peared 
in his ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle de Senegal, * ttto 
1757, of which an neue abridgment was 
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Tu' lished in Londou, 8vo, 1759. Soon after 
his return from Senegal he was elected a cor- 
responding member of the academy of sciences, 
and was much esteemed, but might not have 
been able to persevere in these studies, except 
by the generous assistance of M. dc Bombarde, 
a liberal patron of science. Thus aided, in 1763 
he published his ‘‘Familtes des Plantes,” 2 vols. 
8vo. an enlarged and improved edition of which 
appeared some years after. Ile subsequently 
inid down the plan of an immense gencral work 
upon natural history, for which undertakin 

however he fuiled in securing the expecte 

patronage of Louis XV. Ofan active and spe- 
culative tur of wind, in 1753 he laid before 


the French East India Company the plan of a , 


colony on the coast of Africa, where all sorts of 
colonial produce might be raised without en- 
slaving the negroes. This echome was not at- 
tended to; but in 1760, when the English be- 
came possessed of Senegal, they made him a 
liberal offer to communicate his plan, which he 
patriotically dechned to do. He also refused 
Invitations to Spain and Russia on the part of 
Charles IV and Catharine I, and beiug ap- 
pointed royal censor in 1759, from the emolu- 
ments of this place, that of academician, and 
several successive pensions, he might |] ave 
Yendered himself easy in his circumstances, 
but for his profuseness in the collection of ma- 
terials for the great work which was always up- 
permost in his imagination. Ly stripping him 
of his places therefore, the Revolution reduced 
him to absolute poverty ; 80 that when, on the 
formation of the Institute, he was invited to 
become a member, he answered that he could 
not accept the mvitation, as he ‘‘ had no shoes.”’ 
The minister of the interior then procured him 
a pension, on which he subsisted until his 
death in 1806. He left behind him a great 
number of manuscripts, and the character of an 
indefatigable student of Nature, but somewhat 
over tenacious and self conceited. He con- 
sidered himself the rival of Linnwus, and Haller 
thought him worthy to be so. Bug. Uni- 
verselle. 

ADDISON (Lancrtor) an English divine, 
was born at Crosby Ravensworth in Westmor- 
tand, in 1632, and from Appleby school was 
removed to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1658 
he was chosen one of the Terre Filii; but his 
attachment to the Stuarts having led him in his 
oration to satirise the then depositories of power, 
he was compelled to ask pardon on his knees. 
He soon after quitted Oxford, and lived retired 
until the Restoration, when he accepted the 
chaplaincy of the 





and soon after obtained the living of Milston 
in Wilts, with a prebend in the cathedral of 
Salis - In 1683 he was promoted to the 
deanery of Lichfield, and died in 1703. Dean 
Addison is the author of-~1. ‘‘ A Description 
of West Barbary,” 8vo. 1671; 2. “An Ac- 
count of the Present State of the Jews,” 1677 ; 
S. ‘* The Life of Mahomet, 8vo, 1678.—Biog. 
Brit. 

ADDISON (Joszru.) The bearer of this 


ison of Dunkirk, and sub- : 
sequently that of ‘Tangier. Returning to Eng- 
land, he was made chaplain to the King, 
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name, so highly celebrated in English fitera- 
ture, was the son of Dr Addison, the subjec 
of the foregoing article. He was born May 1, 
1672, at his father’s rectory, Milston, Wilts. 
After receiving the rudiments of education at 
home, at Salisbury, and at Lichfield, he was 
removed to the charter-house, then under the 
guidance of Dr Ellis, where he contracted his 
first intimacy with Mr afterwards Sir Richard 
Steele. At the age of fifteen he was entered 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he soon 
became distinguished for the ardour with which 


,he cultivated classical literature, and for his 


shill in Latin poetry. His poems in the latter 
language he appears to have highly vajned, as 
he himself collected the second volume of ‘* The 
Muse Anglicana-,”’ in which they were im- 
serted. In the lighter of these efforts, a vein 
of that humour is discernible, for which he 
afterwards became so celebrated. it was not 
until his twenty-second year that he pubhshed 
any thing in English, when he sent out a 
copy of verses addressed to Dryden, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. His next pro- 
duction was a veision of the fourth Georgic, 
which the same venerable poet highly com- 
mended. The able discourse on the Georgics, 
which is prefixed to Dryden’s translation, ra- 
pidly followed ; and various minor pieces con- 
tinued to flow from his pen, until at length in 
1695 he ventured to address a comphmeutary 
poem, on enue of the campaigns of hing William, 
to the lord keeper Somers, who procured for 
him a pension from the crown of 300/. per an- 
num, to enable him to travel. In 1701 he 
wrote his epistolary poem from Italy, addressed 
to lord Halifax, which is by many esteemed 
the most elegant and finished of his poetical 
productions. On his return home he pub- 
lished his travels, which he addressed to lord 
Somers. This work was somewhat neglected 
in the first instance, but subsequently, as a clas- 
sical and scholastic tour, became exceedingly 
Harn The death of king Wiliam deprived 
r Addison of the benefit of a small appoint- 
ment as a confidential resident about the per- 
son of prince Eugene, then commanding for 
the Emperor in Italy, as also of his pension ; so 
that on his return to England he found all his 
patrons displaced, and himself in a state ap- 
proaching to indigence. This depression was 
happily not lasting; for lord Godolphin ap- 
plying to lord Hahfax to recommend to him a 
poet capable of celebrating the recent splendid 
victory of Marlborough at Blenheim, the lat- 
ter named Addison, who produced his ce- 
lebrated poem, ‘‘ The Campaign,” for which 
he was rewarded with the place of commissioner 
of appeals, in succession to Mr Locke. From 
this time he rapidly iucreased in consequence 
in 1705 he attended lord Halifax in his mis- 
sion to Hanover, and in the succeeding year 
was made under-secretary of state, These em- 
ployments did not engross him from the pur. 
suit of literature ; for while Steele attributed to 
him some of the best scenes in the comedy of 
‘© The Tender Husband,” he composed and 
published the opera of ‘‘ Rosamond,” in order 
to discover if English poetry could not be mada 
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compatible with that species of acnierannal 


Rosamond however failed on the stayc, owmg 
it is said toa defect of musical merit in the 
composer. When the marquis of Wharton 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Mr 
Addison attended him as secretury, and was 
made keeper of the records of irmingham 
tower, with an increased salary of £300 per 
annum. During the absence of his friend in 
Treland, Steele commenced his Tatler, the 
first number of which appeared April 22,1709, 
and it is scarcely necessary to add, that Ad- 
dison became a distinguished coadjutor. These 
pleasant papers became the precursors of a 
body of writing which, although not absolutely 
English in origin, has become essentially so in 
tone, spirit, effect, and social adaptation. Nei- 
ther La Bruyere in France, whose labours were 
congenial, nor Casa nor Castiglione in Italy, 
all of whom preceded the Tatler, opened a ficld 
of observation at once so diversified and compre- 
hensive, so important and yet familiar. ‘The 
French and Italian writers confine themselves 
more to manners ; the English unite, with an in- 
culcation of decorum and the minor morals, the 
uoblest lessons both for the heart and under- 
+tanding—and that by a plan admissive of all the 

iquancy of wit and waywardness of humour. 

t may indeed be safely asserted, that much 
of the moral discrimination and practical good 
sense of the middle ranks of England are attri- 
butable to the timely prevalence of these very 
happy literary vehicles for general instruction 
and amusement. The assistance of Addison in 
the Tatler was considerable ; for Steele, with 
great modesty, describes himself in the situation 
of a weak prince, who calls in a powerful aux- 
iliary to his own annihilation. The ascendant 
character of Addison has induced many critics 
to credit Sir Richard too literally ; for while 
destitute of the fine tact and eminently rigid 
keeping of the former, nothing can be more free, 
spontaneous, and felicitous than the greater 
part of the humourous sketching of Stecle, how- 
ever inferior in gravity and pathos. ‘I'wo months 
after the cessation of the Tatler on March 1, 
1711, the Spectator was undertaken, upon a more 
regular plan under the same happy auspices, 
in which memorable production the labours of 
Addison are distinguished by one of the letters 
composing the word Clio. Of this admirable 
and highly popular work, twenty thousand 
numbers were sometimes sold in a day. It 
ended on the 6th September 1712; and when 
Jaid down, another periodical work commenced 
under the same title, in which Addison took a 
share ; but as the encouragement was not great 
itsoon terminated. ‘* The Guardian” followed, 
to which he also freely contributed. While al- 
huding to the share taken by Addison in pe- 
riodical labours, it may be proper to observe, 
that he is generally esteemed the author of se- 
veral numbers of the ‘‘ Whig Examiner,” 
published in 1710, as a party paper opposed to 
the famous ‘‘ Tory Examiner.’”? With kindred 
political views he also composed a short hu- 
morous piece in 1713, in exposure of the 
French Cammerce Bill, entitled ‘‘ The late 
‘rial and Conviction of Count Tariff.” In the 
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same year was brought out the famous play of 
“Cato,” wlich he had commenced while on 
his travels, without any view to performance ; 
but as the subject was deemed favourable to 
liberty and the principles of the Revolution, 
which were then much assailed both openly 
and covertly, he was prevailed pon to adapt 
itforthe stage. The eflect was extraordinary : 
hoth parties concurred in crying it up to the 
skies; the Whigs, as congenial with their ge- 
nuine principles and sentiments ; and the Tories, 
as no way liable to the implicd censure, ‘T'o 
this play Pope wrote an admirable prologue, and 
Dr Garth a humorous epilogue. Cato ran 
thirty-five nights without interruption, received 
all sorts of poetical encomium, and the dis- 
tinction of a furious critique by Dennis, The 
merit of this celebrated play is vow estimated 
by quite another scale than is furnished 
either by the praise or the censure of its own 
days ; and while passages are admired as ora~ 
torical and impressive, its dramatic preten- 
sion is at present altogether denied. After 
the death of Anne, Addison was again em- 
ployed, being appointed secretary to the Lords 
Justices; and he subsequently visited Ireland 
a second time, as secretary to the earl of Sun- 
derland. On the latter nobleman’s removal, he 
was made a lord of trade; and on the breaking 
out of the rebellion of 1715, wrote the most con- 
siderable of his political periodical works, enti- 
tled ‘* The Freeholder,’’ in which the strife 
of party is very pleasantly softened by the 
admirable humour of the delineator of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. About this time too he 
published his admired poetical letter to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, in which he so ingeniously 
adapts the heathen mythology to the English 
sovereigns, from Charles 11 to George 1 in- 
clusive. In 1716 he married the countess of 
Warwick, which, owing to the jealous and te- 
nacious spirit of the lady, proved a very un- 
happy match. In 1717 he was appointed one 
of the principal sccretaries of state by Geo. I; 
but after holding the office for some time, re- 
signed it on the plea of 111 health, though unfit- 
ness for the duties of the situation is now known 
to have been the real cause. His intention at 
this time was to compose a ‘‘ Defence of the 
Christian Religion,” a part of which work was 

ublished after his death, and is that known 

y the title of ‘* Addison’s Evidences.” [le 
also purposed to paraphrase the Psalms of 
David ; but a long and painful relapse pre- 
vented the completion of these pious designs, 
and terminated his life at Holland House, Ken- 
sington, on the 17th June, 1719, in the com- 
mencement of the forty-eighth year of his age. 
When given over, Addison sent for his step- 
son, the young earl of Warwick, and grasping 
his hand, exclaimed impressively, ‘‘ See how a 
Christian can die.” He left an only daughter 
by the countess of Warwick. Soon after his 
decease, an edition of his works was published 
by his intimate friend Tickel, in which, besides 
the productions already noticed, appeared se- 
veral translations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and the admirable ‘‘ Dialogues on the Useful- 
ness of Ancient Medals.’’ ‘Two papers, cnti- 
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tled ‘‘ The Old Whig,” in defence of the cele- 
brated bill for limiting the number of the 
peerage, which measure was vehemently at- 
tacked by Steele, were not included in this edi- 
tion, but published separately. It is melan- 
choly to remark that they treat his old friend 
and associate with very contemptuous asperity. 
Few men have received more praise than Addi- 
son, either as a moial or a literary character ; 
and in both capacities much is due to him. 
Posse sed of the qualities of discretion and 
self-government in the very highest degree, his 
eereer in society exhibits the eminence towhich, 
in conjunction with high talents, they almost 
certainly conduct the individual who, like Ad- 
dison, is favourably introduced to the world. 
flis talents as a man of business and practical 
statesman have, with some appearance of rea- 
son, been denied ; and indisputably the caste 
of his literary character seems altogether un- 
convenial with the bustling activity of ofiice—a 
fact which may be admitted without subscribing 
to the hacknied notion of the unfitness of men 
of genius for active pursuits. Yet however 
the refined taste and bashful temperament of 
Addison might impede him on special oc- 


casions, it is evident that he possessed consi-, 


derable weight and influence in the way of 
confidence and advice. It is highly to his 
honour that his character commanded great 
respect from opponents as well as confederates, 
and that he was on terms of friendship with the 
most eminent men on both sides. That political 
yeelings should occasionally interrupt the cor- 
diality of these intimacies is by no means so sur- 
prising as that, under many ofthe circumstances, 
Shey should have existedat all. Literary jealousy 
nd some of the airs of minor patronage, have 
seen attributed to Addison ; and ably as Judge 
Blackstone, in the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 
has refuted the unqualified statement of Ruff- 
head, it is to be feared that some jealousy of 
the rising fame of Pope had to do with the un- 
timely appearance of ‘‘ Tichel’s Thad.” Whe- 
ther the celebrated character of Atticus was 
altogether merited, 18 to be doubted ; but the 
publication of those very severe lines by Pope, 
ufter the death of Addison, announces the opi- 
nion, if not the generosity, of their author. 
Addison’s treatment of Steele is also liable to 
apimadversion, especially his causing him to be 
arrested, which however is said to have been 
done to startle him out of a career of reckless 
imprudence. It is highly to the honour of 
Addison that, while fervent and zealous in his 
own religious views, he was very tolerant to- 
wards dissent, and even patronised the learned 
but eccentric Whiston. In his manners this 
eminent man was bashful and reserved, except 
among his more direct intimates, who were 
chiefly composed of literary men of Whig prin- 
ciples, who sought his friendship and protection, 
and among whom it is to be feared he indulged 
a predilection for the bottle, which is said to 
have latterly much affected his health. As 
a poet the fame of Addison is now altogether 
eclipsed, and he is held to amount to little more 
than a tasteful, ingenious, and elegant versifier. 
As a critic, too, he is thought to exhibit no 
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great skill in analysis or feduction to principle, 
although generally unerring in the display of 
taste. All this however is of minor conse- 
quence, as his literary character is firmly sup- 
ported by the exquisite humour, the chaste ima- 
gination, the accurate taste, the correct senti- 
ment, and the graphic power, displayed in the 
‘‘ Spectator,” to which merit is also to be added 
the formation of a style which is evidently the 
model of the most felicitous that has ever since 
been prevalent. On these celebrated papers his 
fame will securely rest while there remains 
among us sufficient taste to appreciate the shill 
that created the De Coverleys, the Whimbles,and 
the Honeycombs, or the pathos and imagination 
which inspired the noble allegory of Pain and 
Pleasure, the Vision of Mirza, the stories of 
Marathon and Yaratilda, of Theodosius and 
Constantia, of Abdalla and Balsora,&c. Addi- 
son's productions also form a conspicuous in- 
stance of the possibility of satire without per- 
sonality, and of wit without ill-nature; and 
when it is conside:ed that his literary talents 
were uniformly exercised in the cause of virtue 
and of social ease and decorum, it 15 impossible 
not to regard him as at once an honour to 


-his country and a benefactor to mankind.— 


Biog. Brit. 

DELARD, a Benedictine monk of Bath 
in the early part of the 12th century, was aman 
of considerable learning and science for the 
period. He travelled for information into 
Egypt and Arabia, and translated Euclid’s Ele- 
ments from the Arabic into the Latin before 
any Greek copies had been discovered. Iie also 
translated an astronomical work from the Ara- 
bic, and was the author of a treatise on the 
seven liberal arts, and of several mathematical 
and medical treatises, which are still in MS in 
Corpus Christi and Tiimty Colleges, Oxford.— 
Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

ADELUNG (Joun Cunistornrre)a learned 
German grammarian and plulologist, was born 
in 1734 at Spantehow in Pomerania. He 
finished his education at the Uuiversity of 
Halle, and in 1759 was appoiuted professor of 
the Academy of Erfurt, which ofhce however 
he soon relinquished and settled at Leipsic, 
where he was made librarian to the elector of 
Saxony in 1787, and where he died in 1806. 
Adelung executed for Germany what the Aca- 
demy della Crusca and the French Academy 
accomplished for Italy and France, and Dr 
Johnson for England, by the completion of his 
‘¢ Grammatical and Critical Dictionary,’ Leip- 
sic, 1774-1786, 5 vols. 4to ; of which work new 
editions much enlarged appeared in 1795-1801. 
He also wrote ‘‘ Glossarium manuale ad Scrip- 
tores medii et infime Latinitatis,” Halle, 1772- 
1784; three German Grammars ; 8 “ Treatise 
on German Style,” 2 yols. 8vo; ‘‘ Supplements 
to Jocher’s Dictionary of Literary Men,” 2 
vols. 4to; ‘‘ History of Human Folly, or Lives 
of the most celebrated Necromancers, Alchy- 
mists, Exorcists, Diviners,” &c., a species of 
Cyclopedia in four parts, a work of great merit ; 
‘‘ Essay on the History of the Civilization of 
Mankind ;” ‘‘The History of Philosophy, 
vols.. ‘‘ Treatise on German Orthography.” 
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&vo; ‘* The Ilistory of the Teutones, their 
Language and Literature, before the general 
Migration,”’ 8vo; ‘‘ Mithridate, or a Universal 
‘Table of Languages, with the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred Languages,’’ 8vo. Adelung, 
notwithstanding the extent and profundity 
of his literary labours, to which he afforded 
fourteen hours a day, was of a strong consti- 
tution and gay temperament. He was never 
married, but loved the pleasures of the table, 
and his cellar contained forty kinds of wine. 
He is highly esteemed in Germany for the great 
utility of his researches.— Biog. Universelle. 

ADHELM, a learned prelate under the 
Saxon Heptarchy. He was of royal birth, being 
nephew to [na king of Wessex, and was author 
of several poetical aswell as polemical writings, 
an edition of which was published at Mayence 
in the beginning of the 17th century. William 
of Malmsbury, who wrote his life, relates that 
he was the first English author who composed 
in Latin, and also the first English poet. He 
died bishop of Sherborne in the year 709.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ADLERFELT (Gusravus) a Swedish his- 
torian of the time of Charles X11, whom he 
accompanied throughout his campaigns. 
is much esteemed for the minuteness and ac- 
curacy with which he details the battles, &c. 
of his royal master, to whose suite he was per- 
sonally attached, and of the whole of whose 
military operations he was an eyewitness till 
his death, which took place at the battle of 
Lultowa, so fatal to the Swedes, in 1709. It 
is not a little singular that his history is con- 
tinued up to the very day when a canuon ball 
deprived him of life. A translation of this 
work into the French language was published 
by his son, thirty years after his father’s death, 
in four duodecim > volumes.-— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ADOLFATI, an Italian composer, author of 
several operas. I{is most effective production 
was a piece written in imitation of Marcello, in 
which he united two sorts of time in the same 
wir, one consisting of two notes, the other of 
three. He was a scholar of Galuppi.— Burney. 

ADOLPHUS (Count of Cleves) celebrated 
by the institution ofthe Order of Fools in 1380, 
which consisted of the principal noblemen of 
Cleves, Each of the companions wore a silver 
fool or jester on his mantle ; and like other buf- 
fooneries of this class, religious ceremonies were 
mixed up with the mummery. This order has 
oe ceased to exist.— Biog. Universelle. 

DRETS (Francis pe Beaumont, Baron 
des) « Huguenot leader, of a cruel, fiery, and 
enterprising spirit, such as civil commotions 
bring into activity in all countries. Tesent- 
ment to the duke of Guise led him to side with 
the Huguenot party in 1562, and he signalized 
himself by many able and daring exploits, the 
skill and bravery of which were soiled with the 
most detestable cruelty. It formed part of his 
amusement to devise strange punishments for 
his Catholic prisoners, some of whom he com- 
pelled to leap from the tops of towers on the 
points of pikes held below to receive them. 
Like other ruffians of this description, he would 
oocasionally be capricious on the side of mercy : 
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an anecdote is told of a soldier who, being re- 
proached by him for twice hesitating before he 
took the leap, replied—*‘' Monsieur le Baron, 
with all your bravery I defy you to do it in three Pits 
which sally saved his hfe. The chief excuge 
pleaded for these atrocities was the simil1’ 
barbarities on the other side. In consequency 
of the odium produced by so much cruelty, he 
was refused the government of the Lyonnois b 
Conde and Coligni, and exhibited the strength 
of his religious principle by turning Cathclic, 
but was seized at Romans, and would have heen 
executed had, not the peace saved him. Fle 
afterwards served on the Catholic side, but with 
little reputation, and lived for the remainder of 
his life abhorred yet unmolested, affecting the 
humour of Sylla, by going about carelessly and 
unarmed. Being informed thata young noble- 
man spoke injuriously of him, m consequence 
of the death of the latter's father in a battle 
against him, he repaired to Grenoble, and in 
the presence of the duke of Mayenne, to whose 
suite he belonged, exclaimed that he had left his 
solitude and had returned into the world to sea 
if any one bore him a grudge, for in that case 
his sword was not 80 rusty, nor was he so im- 
paired by age, as to refuse satisfaction to such 
individual. The hint was not attended to. 
Bayle suspects that the cruelty of Des Adrets 
has been much exaggerated by Maimbourgh, 
Brantome, Moreri, Daniel, and the Catholic 
writers generally, some of the facts alleged by 
them being iucredible altogether, while others 
are known to be false. His aspect, like his 
character, was most forlidding. Ile had a son 
of a temper like his own, who took a part in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew. He died in 
1587.— Nouv. Dict. EList 

ADRIAN (Pusiivs Ai.ius) the Roman 
emperor, was born at Home, A.D. 76. His 
father, who was the cousin german of Trajan, 
died when Adrian was ten years of age and 
left him in the guardianship of his illustrious 
kinsman. He began to serve very young, and 
was the person chosen by the army of Lower 
Mesia to carry the news of Nerva’s death to 
Trajan, whose grand neice and heiress Sabina 
he married, chiefly through the favour of the 
empress Plotina. His subsequent rise was rapid, 
being the companion of Trajan in most of his ex- 
peditions. He particularly distinguished him- 
self in the war against the Dacians, and was 
successively appointed pretor, governor of 
Pannonia, and consul. After the siege of Atrna 
in Arabia, Trajan left him in command of the 
army, and when he found his death approaching, 
adopted him, although the reality of this adopticn 
is disputed by some authorities, who attnbute 
his elevation to the intrigues and good offices of 
the empress Plotina. On the death of Trajan 
he assumed the reins of government, with the 
concurrence of the Syrian army ; and the senate 
readily ratified the act. The first care of Adiian 
was to make a peace with the Persians, and to 
restore all the provinces just taken from them. 
He had then to turn his attention to certam 
revolts and insurrections in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Palestine ; and after quickly concluding a peace 
with the Parthians, he returned to Rome. He 
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would not accept of a triumph, Lut sought ' 


popularity by a repeal of fifteen years’ accu- 
mulation of arrears of public debt, by a vast 
yeduction of taxation gencrally, and by im- 
mense largesses to the people. He was less 
generous to certain senators accused of a plot 
against him, four of whom, although of con- 
sular rank and intimates of Trajan, he caused 
to be put to death. A year after his return to 
Rome, Adrian marched against the Alains, the 
Sarmatians, and the Dacians, but showed a 
greater desire to make peace with these bar- 
barians than to extend the progress of the 
Roman arms. This policy has been attributed 
to envy of the fame of his warlike predecessor ; 
but a due consideration of the subsequent 
history of the empire will amply justify him 
against the imputation ; it having arrived to 
an extent which rendered all increase to its 
limits a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Adrian was an active prince and 
a great traveller, visiting every province in the 
empire, not simply to indulge his curiosity, but 
to inspect the administration of government, 
repress abuses, erect and repair public edifices, 
and exercise all the vigilance of personal exa- 
mination. In 120 he passed over from Gaul 
to Britain, where he caused a wall to be built 
from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway Frith, 
in order to secure the Roman provinces from 
the incursions of the Caledonians. Like Trajan 
he lived familiarly with his friends, but was 
much more suspicious, and could not repose in 
them the same confidence. When at Rome, 
he cultivated all kinds of literature, conversing 
with learned men, and giving and receiving 
information in their society, but not without 
occasionally displaying a degrec of jealousy and 
caprice altogether unworthy his rank and talent. 
One of the friends of Favorinus asked tne latter, 
who knew the Emperor's foible, why he im- 
properly yielded to Adrian in an argument: 
<< Wouldst thou not have me yield to the master 
of thirty legion ?”’ wasthe reply. Adrian had 
again to visit the East, to repress the Parthians, 
who paid little regard to treaties. On his re- 
turn he passed the winter at Athens, and was 
initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. Ile pub- 
lished no edict against the Christiaus, yet they 
nevertheless endured considerable persecution 
until, upon the remonstrances of Quadratus, 
bishop of Athens, and of Aristides, an eminent 
Christian, ho ordered the pe1secution to cease ; 
but no credit is due to the unauthorised asser- 
tion of Lampridius, that he thouyht of building 
atemple to Chnst. Jerusalem was however 
rebuilt by him, which he named A‘lia Capi- 
tolina ; but the Jews soon after revolting under 
the standard of the pretended messiah Bar- 
chochebas, he forbad them to cnter J crusalem, 
and insulted them by erecting a temple to 
Jupiter on Mount Calvary, and by causing 
images of swine to be engraven on the city 
gates. Adrian died at Baie in 158, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, of the dropsy, from 
which disease his sufferings were so great as 
apparently to affect his reason. He had some 
time before adopted Lucius Verus, who dying 
before him, he happily selected the virtuous 
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Titus Antoninus, on condition that he should 
in his tum adopt Marcus Annius Verus, the 
son of Lucius Verus. It is difficult to convey 
@ genuine notion of this emperor, in whom 
virtues and vices, wisdom and weakness, were 
singularly intermixed. Although generally 
speaking a just and able ruler, he was often 
capricious, envious, and cruel, aud displayed 
most disgraceful and discreditable predilections, 
especially in his attachment to the youth 
Antinous, who it is said devoted himself to 
death in pursuance of sume magic rite which 
the excessive superstition of Adrian led him to 
suppose would benefit himself. The gratitude 
of the Emperor was boundlesss, and went so far 
as to erect images and temples to the deceased, 
and even to build a town to be called by his 
name. The credulity of Adrian was very great 
for a man otherwise so eminently gifted, yet it 
was accompanied with much scepticism in rela- 
tion to the nature of a future state, asis evident 
from his light yet pathctic address to his soul, 
composed on his death-bed. It was with much 
difficulty that his successor Antonius could 
obtain the compliment of a decree from the 
senate for allowing him the usual compliment 
of divine honours, but he finally succeeded. 
Adrian wrote several books, among others 
a history of his own life, under the name of 
Phlegon, one of his freedmen, which is no 
longer extant.-—Dion. Cassius. Bayle. 

ADRIAN 1, There are several popes of 
this name; the first who bore it was a noble 
Roman, raised to the papal chair in 772, He 
had a taste for arclutecture, which he evinced 
in the embellishment of St Peter’s church. 
The munificence of his disposition rendered him 
highly popular during the calamities occasioned 
by an inundation, from the Tiber overflowing 
its banks in his pontificate. Besides the da- 
mage done at the moment, a scarcity of provi- 
sion was the consequence, which the pope’s 
®xertions and liberality did much to remove. 
His death took place on the 26th of December, 
795.—Nonv. Dict. ist. 

ADRIAN 11 succeeded to the pontificate in 
867. During the five years in which he filled 
it, his ambitious and intriguing disposition did 
much towards the subjection of the European 
sovereigns to the see of Rome. Threats of 
excommunication and menaces of utter exclu- 
sion from the bosom of the church, were the 
weapons which he so successfully employed. 
These desigus, and a contest for ecclesiastical 
superiority with the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, occupied him fully till his death in 872.— 
Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

ADRIAN I11 enjoved his clevation to the 
papal chair something less than one year, dying 
in 88, on a jourmncy to Worms, whither he was 
proceeding to hold a diet.—Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

ADRIAN IV, the only Englishman that 
ever sat in the papal chair, was born towards 
the close of the eleventh ceutury at Langley, 
near St Alban’s in Herts. His name was 
Nicholas Kreahspear, and in his childhood he 
was dependant for his daily subsistence ou the 
charity of the monastery to which his father 
Was a servitor, Unable through poverty to at- 
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tend the schouls, he was refused admission ito 


the monastery for deficiency in learning, and 
in consequence resolved to visit France, where, 
after passing through several cities, he became 
a servitor in the monastery of St Rufus near 
Avignon. Here his diligence, talents, and 
handsome person, so recommended him to the 
monks, that in due time he was aduritted of 
the fraternity, and upon the death of the abbot 
in 1137, was unanimously chosen to succeed 
him. For some reason however the brethren 
became dissatisfied with him, and appealed to 
Pope Eugenius IJ, who, upon an examination 
of the cause of complaint, cleared the abbot, but 
was induced, by the talent he discovered in 
him, to take him into his own service, and 
allow the monks to choose another superior. 
Eugenius made him a cardinal in 1146, and in 
1148 sent him legate into Denmark and Nor- 
way, where he made many converts. In1154 
he was chosen pope, and assumed the name of 
Adrian. When the news of his promotion 
reached England, Henry II sent the abbot of 
St Albans and three bishops to Rome, to con- 
gratulate him on his election, on which occa- 
sion he magnanimously forgave the slight put 
upon him in his youth, treated the abbot of St 
Albans with great courtesy, and granted the 
abbey extraordinary privileges. He also issued 
in favour of Henry the celebrated bull which 
sanctioned the conquest of Ireland. Adrian 
was an active and ambitious prelate, and very 
resolutely maintained his authority both against 
the attempts of the Roman municipality and 
people to recover a portion of their ancient 
freedom, and against others, He excommuni- 
cated the king of Sicily for ravaging the terri- 
tories of the Church ; and Frederic, king of the 
Romans, having entered Italy with a powerful 
army, Adrian met him near Sutrium, and con- 
cluded a peace with him. At this interview, 
Frederic held the Pope’s stirrup, while he 
mounted his horse; after which the former was 
conducted to St Peter’s church, where, to the 
great disgust of the ‘Romans, he received the 
imperial crown. The next year the king of 
Sicily submitted ; and Adrian, affecting some- 
thing like a paramount authority over the Em- 
peror, found his ambition at fault, and was 
obliged to retract. He died September 1159, 
in the fifth year of his pontificate. Of his pri- 
vate life little is known, except that he com- 
plained bitterly of the uneasiness attendant 
upon greatness. This however in his own case 
was increased by the restlessness of his perso- 
nal ambition, which led him to endeavour to 
increase the temporal] power of the papacy with 
all his might, and in these efforts he partly suc- 
ceeded. Besides some writings attributed to 
this pope, which remain in MS, various of his 
Jetters and homilies are estant. Thie letter of 
licence to Henry I], to conquer Ireland, is in 
Wilkin’s ‘‘Concil. Britan.;”’ and the famous 
treaty of peace which so concerns the Sicilian 
monarchy, is inserted in ‘* Baronius’ Annals.” 
The death of Adrian was by some attributed to 
poison ; but the general account is, that he was 
suffocated by the accidental intrusion into his 
throat of a fly.—P sg. Brit. 
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ADRIAN V, aGenoese. While a cardinal, 
he had been employed in the delicate office of 
mediator between ieury TI of England and 
the refractory barons; in the execution of this 
commission he had made two voyages to Eng- 
land, in the capacity of papal legate, the first 
in 1254, the second in 1265, when the expul- 
sion of several Italian ecclesiastics from their 
benefices, by the great nobles, had given as 
much umbrage to the Pope as pleasure to the 
nation. He was eventually raised to the pon- 
tificate in 1276, but survived his elevation 
little more than a month.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ADRIAN VI was born of mean parentage 
in Utrecht, A.D. 1459. He was placed among 
the poor scholars in the college of Louvain, 
where his application produced him the pa- 
tronage and support of Margaret of Knyland, 
sister of Edward IV, and widow of Charles 
duke of Burgundy. He became successively 
canon of St Peter’s, dean of the church of 
Louvain, and vice-chancellor of the university ; 
and recollecting his own commencement, pene- 
rously founded a college for poor students. Ap- 
pointed by Maximilian tutor to his grandson 
Charles V, the foundation of his future for- 
tune was laid; for in 1517 he was made cardi- 
nal, and on the death of Leo X, the influence 
of Charles V obtained him the papal chair. 
Adrian was an honest and well-meaning man, 
but too simple and unostentatious in his habits 
for the sacred college. To his great credit, he 
refused to use fire and sword against the com- 
plaints and exposures of Luther, but sought to 
reform as many abuses as he was able. This 
policy, and his natural partiality to Charles V, 
rendered him a most unacceptable pope to the 
Italians, and he is therefore very unfavourably 
represented by the Roman Catholic historians. 
He enjoyed his dignity for a very short time, 
dying in 1523, not without a suspicion of poison. 
Some of his writings are against papal infalli- 
bility, and these he honestly reprinted, with- 
out alteration, after he became pope.— Ltvbert- 
son’s Reiyn of Charles V. 

ADRIAN (pz Casretzo) an Italian of great 
learning and ability, born at Cornetta in Tus- 
cany. From a very low origin, he raised 
himself by his talents to the purple, and was 
employed in repeated leyatine missions to 
England and Scotland. During lis stay in the 
former country he acquired, threugh his inti- 
macy with Morton archbishop of Canterbury, 
the friendship of Henry VII, who conferred on 
him the see of Hereford, whence he was after- 
wards tianslated to the more lucrative one of 
Bath and Wells. His English preferment howe 
ever was not in bis eyes of sufficient magnitude 
to induce him to a residence in that country ; 
he had other and more ambitious views ; com- 
mitting therefore the care of his diocese to 
Wolsey, as his locum tenens, he dwelt almost 
entirely at Rome, a situation more convenient 
to the furtherance of his designs upon the 
popedom. A vague prophecy had gone abroad, 
that Leo X should be succeeded by an Adriun ; 
and strony as the mind of Castello unquestion- 
ably was in other respects, he was so far the slave 
of superstition, as to allew this absurd predie- 
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tion to influence him in organising a conspiracy, 
the object of which was the detiocencat v 
that pontiff and his own elevation to the vacant 
chair. Before the plot was matured, the vigi- 
lance of Leo detected his designs, and a fine of 
12,500 ducats was imposed upon him, with a 
peremptory prohibition against quitting the Ro- 
man territories. This order, from the fear pro- 
bably of ulterior and severer consequences, he 
was induced to disobey; and his withdrawing 
was immediately followed by a formal depri- 
vation and confiscation of all his ecclesiastical 
honours and revenues; a sentence which was 
carried into execution in the year 1518. Much 
uncertainty prevails with regard to his subse- 
quent history ; by some it has been asserted, 
that passing over into Asia, he turned renegado 
and embraced Mahometanism ; his friend and 
dependent, Polydore Virgil, whose opportuni- 
ties of information from his intimate connexion 
with him give great weight to his testimony, 
affirms that he repaired to Riva, in the bishop- 
rick of Trent, and died there. As the friend 
and patron of learned men his character stood 
high, both for ability and munificence. Ilis 
own productions, written in the Latin language, 
were celebrated for the classical purity of their 
atyle, which has even been compared with that 
of Cicero for chastity and elegance of diction. 
Literature lost in him a distinguished patron. 
— Biog. Universelle. 

ADRIANI (Jonn Bartisr) was born at 
Florence of a noble family, and became secre- 
tary tu that republic in 1511. He was a man 
of considerable attainments, but his chief work 
is entitled ‘‘ Dell’ Istoria de suoi tempi,”’ or his- 
tory of his own times, Florence, folio, 1583 ; 
Venice, 3 vols. 4to, 1587. This production, 
which forms a continuation of Guicciardini, is 
highly spoken of by Bayle and others. In 1567, 
he published ‘ Lettera a Giorgio Vasari, sopra 
gli Antichi Pittore nominati da Plinio,’’ 4to. 
his letter, which is a dissertation on the an- 
cient painters mentioned by Pliny, is inserted 
by Vasari in his lives of the painters. Adriani 
died at Florence in 1579.— Moreri. 

ASGIDIUS (pe Cotumna) a general of the 
Augustines in the thirteenth century, styled 
Doctor fundatissimus. His writings have sunk 
into merited oblivion, except a treatise enti- 
tled ‘* Tractatus brevis et utilis de Originale 
Peccato,” Oxford, 1479, which is sought for 
as a specimen of early typography, being 
deemed the second or third book printed there. 
—Dupin. 

ZEGINHARD, secretary to Charlemagne, 
wrote the life of his master, and also annals 
from 741 to 889, the first edition of which is 
that of Paris, 2 vols. folio, 1575. This writer 
is famous for a singular love adventure with 
the princess Imma, daughter to Charlemagne, 
who, carrying him on her back across a court- 

ard from her chamber, to prevent the traces 
of his footsteps in the snow, was observed by 
the Emperor, who generously agreed to their 
union.— Morert. 

ZELFRIC, son of an earl of Kent, and arch: 
bishop of Canterbury in the middle of the tenth 
century, was @ Juminary for the dark age in 
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which he lived. After receiving the usual Ine 
struction of the time, he assumed the habit of 
the Benedictine order of monks in the monss~ 
tery of Abingdon, over which Athetwold then 
presided, who, being subsequently made ee 
of Winchester, took A‘lfric with him to as 
in the education of the youth of his diocese. 
With this view, the latter drew up his “ Latin 
Saxon Vocabulary,” and some Latin collo- 
quies, the former of which is published b 
Somner, under the title of “ A Glossary,” 
Oxon, 1659. During his residence in Win- 
chester, AClfric also translated from the Latin 
into the Saxon language most of the historical 
books of the Old ‘Testament, as also ‘‘ Canons 
for the Regulation of the Clergy,’ which are 
inserted in Spelman’s Councils. He subse- 
quently became abbot of St Albans, and 
composed a liturgy for the service of his 
abbey, which was used in Leland’s time. In 
989 he was created bishop of Wilton, and 
during his continuance in that see, wrote a 
second volume of ‘‘ Homulies,’’ and a Grammar 
as a supplement to them. In 994 he was 
translated to the see of Canterbury, where he 
exerted himself with great spint and prudence 
in the defence of his see against the incuisions 
of the Danes, ‘This active and able prelate 
died in 1005.—Biog. Brit. , 

ASLIAN (Ciaunpivs) an historian and rhe- 
torician, was born at Praneste in Italy, in the 
year 160. He was surnamed ‘‘ Honey-tongue”’ 
on account of the sweetness of his style ; and 
his writings show him to have been a mau os 
sound principles and strict integrity. His most 
celebrated works are—‘ Various History,” and 

Of Animals.”’ Of the former there have 
been several editions, but the best are that of 
Perizonius in 1701, aud that of Gronovius, 
1731. His History of Animals is also an im- 
portant work, although containing many errors 
and fables, like the similar labours of Pliny. 
Ali these productions are in Greek, which 
Elian wrote with the greatest purity, although 
he never left his native country.— Fubricius. 

4ELIUS (Sextus Porrus Carus) a cele 
brated Roman lawyer, lived in the sixth cen- 
tury of Rome. Ile was successively wdile, 
consul, and censor; and while in the former 
capacity he gained access to the legal formula 
entitled ‘* Novella,”” which he published with 
his name ; so that this collection obtained the 
name of lian Laws. He is aleo author of the 
‘‘ Tripartite,” the Most ancient treatise on 
jurisprudence at present known. He was ap- 
pointed consul at the end of the second Punic 
war, and was distinguished for his abstemious 
life, simple manners, and great disinterested- 
ness.— Biog. Universelle. 

ZEMILIUS (Pautus) an illustrious Roman 
general, was born of a patrician family about 
228 B.C. He ucquired reputation very early, 
and at the age of forty-six became consul. It 
was not however until his sixtieth year that he 
assumed the command in the famous Macedo- 
nian war, which ended in the subjugation and 
captivity of Perses, whom he led to Rome in 
triumph. ‘The spoil in this warfare was so 
great that it freed the Romans from taxes 
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for one hundred arid twenty-five years. A mi- ! supposed to have lived 3961 B.C. and to have 


lius was subsequently chosen censor, and 
closed a highly patriotic and useful life in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, amidst the general 
lamentations of his countrymen. A°milius was 
one of the small band of iJiustrious Roman pa- 
tricians, who by their talent, their patriotism, 
and disinterestedness, did so much to advance 
the Roman name. His two sons by his first 
wife, Papyria, were adopted into the families 
of Scipio Africanus and Fabius Maximus ; and 
of the two by his second wife, which he de- 
signed to carry down his own name, the one 
died a few days before his triumph over Perses, 
and the other a few days afterwards. A‘ milius 
made a speech to the Homans on this occasion, 
in which, adopting the notion of the ancients, 
that in the midst of prosperity misfortune is ever 
on the watch for a victim, he nobly expressed 
a hope that the stroke of adversity which had 
fallen on him would prove a security to the 
republic. This emine.t Roman, who had so 
much enriched his country, left behind him a 
very moderate fortune .— P/utarch. 

4:MILIUS (Pavutvus) an historian of some 
celebrity, born at Verona. Eighteen (some 
accounts say thirty) years of his life were em- 
ployed in writing a history of France, from 
Pharamond down to the commencement of the 
reign of Charles VIII. This work was under- 
taken at the instance of Poncher bishop of Paris, 
and carried on under the auspices of Lewis XII. 
The celebrated Lipsius speaks highly of the 
manoer in which it is executed. The style is 
pure and elegant, but the charge of affectation 
80 generally brought against the authors of this 
period seems not inapplicable in the present 
case: a fastidious refinement and excess of 
eupheism, especially in names, &c., being its 
principal defect. A¢mailius, who, from the tes- 
timony of Lis contemporanes, appears to have 
been a man of an amiable disposition, in whom 
integrity of heart was no Jess conspicuous than 
learning, died in 1529, and was buned in the 
cathedral of Paris. A continuation of his his- 
tory was published by Arnolius Ferronius, who 
brought down the thread of the narrative to 
the death of Francis I, adding nive books of 
his own to the original ten.— Nouv. Drer. Hist. 

A'NEAS SYLVIUS. See PIUS UL. 

A,NEAS, or AANGUS, an Ivish abbot or 
bishop of the 8th century, who compiled a 
curious account of Irish saints in five books: 
the first of which contains 345 bishops, 299 
priests, and 78 deacons; the second, entitle 
the Book of Homonomies, comprehends all the 
saints who have Lorne the same name; the 
third and fourth give an account of their fami- 
lies, and particulaily the maternal pedigree of 
210 Irish saints; while the fifth contains li- 
tanies and invocations of saints. Hoe is also 
said to have written the lustory of the Old 
‘Testament in verse ; and a collection in prose 
and verse, Jatin and lrish, concerning the 
affairs of Ireland. He is thought to have died 
some time between 819 and 8:30. 

ZENEAS (Tacticus) anative of Stymphalus 
an ancient city of the Peluponnesus, and one 
of the oldest authors on the art of war. He is 
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commanded at the battle of Mantinea, Ca- 
saubon published his work with a Latin trans- 
lation, aloug with his edition of Polybius, folio, 
Paris, 1609. It was republished by Scriverius, 
Leyden, 1633, 12mo. with Vegetius and other 
authors on military affairs ; and Beausobre puh. 
lished a French translation, with a leamedt 
commentary, Paris, 1757, 2 vols. 8vo.— Fabrie 
cius. 

AERSENS (Perer) an eminent painter, 
whom the Italiaus called Pietro Longo, in con- 
requence of his tallness, was born at .\mster- 
dam in 1519. He became celebrated at the 
early age of eighteen for his bold and spirited 
handling. He commenced with very familiar 
life, but at length assumed the loftier depart- 
ment of historical painting. His principal 
pictures in the latter department were, ‘‘ The 
Death of the holy Virgin,” which he executed 
for the town of Amsterdam, and “ the Cruci- 
fixion,”’ which he painted for the grand altar- 
piece of the new church of the same town. 
Unfortunately for his fame, the latter was de- 
stroyed in an insurrection, notwithstanding 
that a lady offered 200 crowns to prescrve it. 
A‘rsens, with the genuine fecling» of an artist, 
risked his hfe by bis strong expression of ree 
sentment for this outrage. Delft also contains 
two of his pictures, one of ‘‘'The Nativity,’’ the 
other of ‘ The Wise Men’s Offering,” which 
show his talenta to considerable advantage. 
He died in 1573.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

“ESCHIUNES, a Socratic philosopher of the 
fourth century 3 C., was an Athenian of mean 
birth and indigent circumstances. [Je obtained 
instruction from Socrates, who honoured his 
zeal for knowledge and much esteemed him. 
After living at Athens some time in great 
poverty, he sought the protection of Dionysius 
the tyrant of Sicily, who liberally rewarded him 
for his Socratic dialogues. On his return to 
Athens he taught philosophy in private and 
received payment for his instructions, not 
presuming openly to rival Plato, or Aris- 
tippus. His ‘‘ Socratic Dialogues,” on 
the various virtues, are in number seven, 
entitled Miltiades, C'allias, Rhinon, Aspa- 
sia, Alcibiades, Axiochus, and Telauges, of 
which three only remain. The best edition is 
by Le Clerc, Amsterdam, 1711, 8vo. There is 
also an edition with notes by Horreus, 17&68.— 
Fabricius. 

A:SCHINES, a celebrated Greek orator, 
cotemporary with Demosthenes, to wham he 
was a worthy rival. His birth was respectable, 
although his opponent endeavoured to depre- 
ciate him as the son of a courtezan. His de- 
clamation against Philip of Macedon frst 
brought him into notice. Having been van- 
quished in formal debate by Demosthenes, he 
repaired to Khodes, and began his lectures by 
repeating the two orations which had caused 
his removal. That of Demosthenes being 
loudly applauded, A‘schines nobly exclaimed, 
«Had you heard him thunder out the words 
himself, what would you have thought ?” He 
subsequently removed to Samos, where he died 
at the age of seventy-five. There are only 
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three of his orations extant, winch however 
have for their beauty been called the graces. 
They are against Timarcus, Demosthenes, and 
Ctesiphon, and were published by Aldus, 1513; 
by Heury Stephens, with the Greek authors, 
1575 ; and since by Reiske. Twelve epistles 
are also attributed to Aschines, which Taylor 
has added to his edition of the Orations of De- 
mosthenes and A°‘schines. They have also been 
published at Leipsic, 1772, 8vo, and by Wol- 
fius in his esteemed edition of Demosthenes, 
with a Latin version and notes, 1604.—Fabri- 
cius. Buog. Universelle. 

JESCHYLUS, an Athenian, and one of the 
most famous tragic writers of Grecce. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, he was born towards 
the end of the sixty- fifth Olympiad ; but Stanley, 
who relies on the Arundelian Marbles, dates 
his birth in the sixty-third Olympiad; about 
400 years before Christ. He was the son of 
Euphorion and brother to Cynegirus and Ami- 
nias, who distinguished themselves at the battle 
of Marathon and the sea-fight of Salamis, at 
which A’schylus was also present. lis mind 
very early received an impulse from the poetry 
of Homer, to which he was enthusiastically 
devoted ; and before his twenty-fifth year he 
composed pieces for public representation. The 
stage being then in a very rude state, he under- 
took its improvement hy adding the masque, 
flowing-robe, and buskins, and substituting a 
stage or platform for the humble cart of Thes- 
pis. Ile also clevated the language of tragedy, 
exchanged recitation for dialogue, introduced 
action properly so called, retrenched the 
chorus, and gave it a connexion with the sub- 
tect of the drama. So great was his fertility, 
he wrote seventy tragedies, of which tweaty- 
eight gained the prize. Insome of these how- 
ever certain free expressions were regarded as 
impious by a party among the Athenians ; and 
being condemned for impiety, he would have 
been put to death, had not his valiant brother 
Aminias interceded for him, and dexterously 
dropping his robe, shown the loss of his own 
arm at the battle of Salamis. This act of fra- 
ternal affection and presence of mind had the 
desired effect on the quick and impulsive temper 
of the Athenians, and A‘schylus was pardoned. 
Either on account of this indiguity, or as others 
suppose from jealousy of the msing fame of 
Sophoeles, who obtained the prize from him in 
his first performance, he quitted Athens and 
retired to the court of Hiero king of Syracuse, 
where he soon after died at the age of sixty- 
nine. The tale of lis being killed by an 
eagle letting a tortoise fall on his bald head is 
doubtless fabulous, in order to meet a supposed 
prophecy that he would meet his death from 
on high. The people of Gela raised a tomb 
to his memory, the inscription on which aliuded 
only to his military renown. From the seven 
dramas of Aschylus, which alone have reached 
us, it appears that force, grandeur, and sub- 
limity are his chief characteristics, and—as 
might he expected—occasional tumidity and 
obscurity his greatest defects. The leading 
characters are in geneial finely sustained, but 
his dialogue not uufrequently wants interest, 
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and his plots are rude and artlesa. His gen 
was rather for the energetic and terrible than 
for the gentler emotions, it having been noticed 
that in his plays even women are never repre- 
sented as in love, but generally under the in- 
fluence of some baleful passion, engendering 
fury and revenge. lLonginus highly praises 
fEachylus for his noble boldness of expression , 
and for energy of style and sentiment he may 
vie with the greatest dramatic writers of any 
age. The merit of this ancient is very skil- 
fully analyzed by Cumberland in Nos. 152, 133, 
and 134 of ‘‘ The Observer,”’ as well as by the 
Abbe Barthelemy in ‘The Travels of Ana- 
charsis.” The editions of Zschylus are very 
numerous: one of the latest is that of Professor 
Porson, London, 1805, 2 vols.8vo. This great 
father of the Grecian stage has been very ably, 
although somewhat too poetically, translated 
into English by Archdeacon Potter.— Vossius. 
Bayle. Biog. Universelle. 

ANSOP. The account of this fabulist is little 
more than that of a name, since the pretended 
life of him by Planudes, a monk of the four- 
teenth century, is universally regarded as a 
fiction. The imputed facts, which seem most 
deserving of credit, are, that he was born in 
Phrygia about 600 B.C., and was sold as a 
slave to Demarchus an Athenian, by which 
means he acquired a knowledge of the Greck 
language ; that he afterwards passed succes- 
sively into the service of Xanthus of Samos, and 
of Idmon of the same island; and that having 
obtained his freedom by the kindness of the 
latter, he travelled in Greece and Asia Minor, 
inculcating morality by his fables. ‘he ac- 
counts of his conversations with Solon, Creesus, 
and others, are deemed fabulous. Ile is said 
to have been put to death at Delphos for the 
freedom with which he censured the manncrs 
of the inhabitants, an event which [usebius 
places 561 years B.C. His personal deformity 
rests entirely on the legendary account of 
Planudes, to whom however we owe the first 
collection of his fables as we now have them, 
mixed with many others that are more or 
less ancient. He wrote in prose, and Socrates 
is said to have amused himself in prison by 
forming some of his fables into verse ; while 
Plato, who banished the poets from his com- 
monwealth, admits Acsop in the quality of their 
preceptor. The German, Lessing, in his recent 
ingenious ‘ Essay on Fable,” of which a 
translation was published, London, 1824, 12mo0. 
considers the Grecian model of A‘sop to be 
decidedly the most pure and genuine. This 
critic, both as to construction and object, ably 
analyses the defective pretensions of the more 
modern and claborate fabulisis, who have de- 
parted from A‘rop’s effective simplicity, or ra- 
ther that of the fables beaing his name, several 
of which cannot belong to him, as they ex- 
hibit anachronisms and other incongruities. 
The most genuine are thought to be the former 

part of those versified by Phzedrus ; but many 
are of eastern origin, which has induced some 
authors to conclude that Lohman, Pilpay, and 
ANsop were the same person. The best edi 
tions of .2csop arc those of Milan, folio, 1476; 
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of Plantin, Antwerp, 1565, 12mo, of Aldus, ' 


Venice, folio, 1505 ; of Barlow, London, 1666 ; 
and of LIludson, under the rame of ‘‘ Marianus,”’ 
Oxfcerd, 1718. They have been translated into 


all modern languages: those of Croxall and. 
Dodsley are deemed the best English versions. | 
| hier cultivated the friendship of Afer, speaks 


—Bayle. Fabricius. Un. Biog. 
ZESOPUS (Cronivs) a Roman actor, who 
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at Nismes about fifteen years B.C. He was 
one of those despicable characters to be found 
in ajl ages—a corrupt and venal lawyer, who 
acrupled not to perform the part of cutormen in 
the detestable reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. Quintilian, who in his 


ghly of his oratorical abilities ; and his repu- 


lived in the seventh century of Rome, and was! tation, in the meridian of his exertions, was 


contemporary with Cicero. 


was in tragedy, and he is said to have entered | 
art, as occasionally to. 
lu- i 
tarch in particular asserts, that once, when per- 


so thoroughly into his 
Jose all recollection of his own identity. 


forming the character of Atreus, he was so 
transported with fury as to strike a servant 
with his sceptre and kill him on the spot. He 
was much addicted to luxury: according to 
Pliny the elder, a single dish at his table, com- 
pened of the rarest singing birds, cost him eight 
undred pounds sterling ; and Horace records, 
that he dissolved in vinegar a precious pearl, 
and swallowed it. Nothwithstanding this os- 
tentatious profusion, so well was he rewarded, 
that he left a fortune equal to 160,000/. ster- 
ling behind him, for a son no less capricious 
ad luxurious than his father.—Bayle. Un. 
iag. 

‘ETION, a Grecian painter, celebrated for 
his pictures, and among others for one repre- 
tenting the nuptials of Alexander the Great and 
Koxana, which was exhibited at the Olympic 
Games, and obtained so much applause, that 
Proxenidas the president bestowed bis daughter 
upon the artist. 


finest compositions.— Biog. Universelle. 

JE TIUS, a celebrated ‘Roman general who 
lived under the third Valentinian. In the early 
part of bis military career he had borne arms 
against the empire, but subsequently exerted 
himself nobly in its defence against the inva- 
sions of the Franks, Goths, and the Huns under 
Attila, whom, although at the head of 700,000 
barbarians, he forced to repass the Rhine, and 
saved for a time the tottering throne. Return- 
ing to the capital, his popularity excited the 
jealousy of the Emperor, who, suspecting him 
of a design to possess himself of the imperial 
power, stabbed him at an unguarded moment 
with his own hand. He fell the victim of an 
ungrateful despot, A.D. 454.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ZETIUS, a physician of Amida in Meso- 
potamia, studied at Alexandria towards the 
close of the fourth century. He is the first 
Christian physician whose medical writings 
have come down to us. A work of his, in six- 
teen books, entitled ‘‘ Tetrabiblos,” was printed 
in Paris, 1567, and at Lyons in 1549, folio, 
and 1560, 4 vola.12mo. Of the Grecian ori- 
ginal there are only eight books existing, printed 
by Aldus, Venice, 1534. It is a collection of 
the writings of Galen and of others who hved 
before him; and although but a compilation, 
he has included many things which are not to 
be found elsewhere. There have been various 
Latin versions.— Bing. Universelle. 

AFER (Domiiivs) a celebrated orator, born 


Lucian saw this picture in ' 
Italy, and gives a very accurate description of! 
it, from which Raphael sketched one of his 


His excellence ' extremely high ; but being an improvident man, 


he lost it by continuing to plead when his 
faculties were impaired by age. He was once 
in great danger from an inscription which he — 
put upon a statue erected by him to Cahpula, 
It stated that the Emperor had been twice 
consul before he attained the age of twenty- 
seven. Caligula regarded this record as a sar- 
casm, instituted a prosecution, and pleaded 
himself against Afer ; when the miserable fiat- 
terer, instead of making a defence, repeated 
a part of the Emperor’s speech with the highest 
marhs of admiration, and declared on his knees 
that he dreaded more from the eloquence of 
Cesar than his power. Caligula, equally con- 
temptible, upon this adulation, not only par- 
doned Afer, but made him consul. He died 
in the reign of Nero, A.D. 59.— Bayle. 

AFFLITTO (Maitnew) an Italian lawyer, 
was born at Naples in 1430. He attained 
great eminence, and published several volumi- 
nous works on Sicuian and Neapolitan law, 
which have been held in great estimation by 
civilians, having passed through several edi- 
tions. Two of them, ‘‘ Codex Justiniani,”’ and 
“‘ De Consiliarfis principum et officialibus eli- 
pend ad justitiam regendam,” are still read. 

Ne : 
AFFO (Ineveus) a native of the duchy of 
Placentia, author of ‘‘ Elistoria di Guastalla,”’ 
on account of which work he was in 1776 
made superintendent of the valuable library of 
Parma. Writing under the jealous eye of Lon 
Ferdinand, the last infant of Parma, he was 
obhyed to make great suppressions. Ile is also 
author of a ‘* Historia di Parma,” and left a 
manuscript history of ‘‘ Peter Louis Famese,” 
which the Infant would not allow to be pub- 
lished. He was a diffuse writer, but his re- 
searches are deemed valuable and correct.— 
Bwg. Umer. 

AFRANIO, a Ferrarese, said to be the in- 
ventor of the bassoon. He hved in the early 
part of the 16th century.— Mus. Biog. Dict. 

AFRANIUS, a Latin dramatist, who lived 
about 100 years 3.C., and wrote several come- 
dies in imitation of Menander, of which some 
fragments alone remain that are inseited in 
the ‘* Corpus Poctarum’” of Maittaire, 1715, 
folio, London.—Vossius. Moreri. 

AFRANIUS (Quin114nvus) a Roman sena- 
tor, wrote a cutting satire against Nero, who 
put him to death for entering into the con- 
spiracy of Piso. He died with great firmness, 
a species of courayve displayed by more than 
one Epicurean.— Brog. Universetle. 

AFRICANUS (Jurivs) a Christian histo- 
rian of the third century, was a native of Nico- 
pels in Palestine. In order to convince the 
Pagans of the truths of Christianity, he com- 
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posed a Chronology in five books, which isa brother antiquary, Sir Robert Cotten, twenty 
scale of universal history from the creation to volumes, the fruits of his ingenuity and re- 
the days of the emperor Macrinus, of which search, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
work a fragment only is extant in the Clironi- '___ Buog. Brit. 


con of Eusebius. He is also tne author of an 


AGASIAS a sculptor of Ephesus, the scho- 


epistle to Origen, condemning the story of lar or son of Dositheus, of whose life no parti- 
Susannah as spurious, and of another to Aris- _culars are known, but who is celebrated in the 
tides with a view to reconcile the genealogical | history of the arts as the sculptor of the ad- 


tables of St Matthew and St Luke. At his 
request the emperor Heliogabalus rebuilt the 
abbey of Nicopolis on the site of the ancient 
Emmaus, The remains of this author were 
printed among the ‘‘ Mathematici Veteres,” 
Paris, folio, 1693, and were translated into 
French by M. Guiscard in his ‘‘ Memoires 
Militaires des Grecs et des Romains,’” Paris, 
1774. The early part of the Chronology of 
Africanus is supposed to be an abridgment 
of the work of the famous ancient Egyptian 
riest Manetho, who lived 300 years B.C. 
‘he exact time of his death is doubtful.— 
Lardner. 

AGANDURU (Ropveric Moniz) a Spa- 
nish missionary of the seventeenth century, 
was a barefooted Augustin, and had a share 
with his brethren of that order in the rapid 
but ineffective conversions in Japan. 


mired statue usually called the Gladiator, 
which was found with the Apollo of Belvidere 
at Nettuno, formerly Antium, where Nero had 
collected a great number of the best works, 
brought from Greece by his freedman A cratus. 
The form of the letters on the inscription marks 
the high antiquity of the statue, which how- 
ever is no longer considered that of a gladiator, 
but one of a groupe. It was perfect with the 
exception of the right arm, restored by Algardi. 
—Un. Biog. 

AGATHARCHIDES, geographer and his- 
torian, was a native of Gnidus and tutor to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned about the 
year 104 B.C. ‘The numerous works of this 
author are all lost, except a few fragments pre- 
served by Diodorus and Photius, which are 
printed by Henry Stephens, and collected more 


He also | fully by Ifudson in his ‘‘ Geographi Minores.”’ 


assisted to convert the Tagalese, a people of | Among the works of Agatharchides the an- 
Malayan descent, who inhabited Lucon, one of | cient writers mention the following : ‘‘ On the 


the Philippine Isles, and who remain Christians 
to this day. He wrote a ‘History of Con- 
versions in Japan and the Philippine Isles,” 
and a ‘‘ General History of the Moluccas and 
the Philippines.— Un. Biog. 

AGAPETUSI, pope in 935. This pontiff 
possessed great firmness of character, but was 
so poor that, in order to travel to Constantinople, 
he was obliged to pawn the sacred vessels of 
the church of St Peter. Some letters of his 
are in existence.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AGAPETUS, a deacon of the church of 
Constantinople in the sixth century, who ad- 
dressed a letter to the emperor Justinian on the 
duties of a Christian prince. It is to be found 
in ‘‘ Bibliotheque des Peres,”’ and has been 
frequently reprinted.— Moi ~ 

GARD (Arruur) an English antiquary 
of great learning and research, one of the ori- 
ginal founders and most conspicuous members 
of the Antiquarian Society. He was born in 
the year 1540 at Toston in Derbyshire. His 
situation as deputy-chamberlain in the exche- 
quer office afforded him great facilities in his 
favourite study of the antiquities of his country, 
by the numerous and valuable documents which 
it placed within his reach. Domesday Book 
was a prominent object of his attention, in 
illustration of which record he composed a 
treatise entitled, ‘‘ De usu et obscurioribus verbis 
libri de Domesday.”’ Several of his inquiries, 
on subjects connected with the polity and con- 
atitution of England, were after his death pub- 
lished by Thomas Hearne among the papers 
of the Antiquarian Society. Mr Agard was 
also the author of a work intended exclusively 
for the use and direction of his successors in 
office, which was consigned to the care of the 
efficers of the king’s receipt. He died in 
August 1615, bequeathing to his friend and 


Red Sea,’”’ in five books; ‘‘ On Asia,’’ in ten 
booke ; and a large work ‘‘ On Europe.” - The 
rhinoceros was first described in the writings of 
this author.—Moreri. 

AGATHANGELUS, an Armenian historian 
of the fourth century, who wrote a History of 
the introduction of Cliristianity into Armenia, 
with a hfe of the first Christian king Tiridates, 
to whom he was secretary. This work was 
published at Constantinople, 1709, 4to, but a 
much more complete manuscript copy is-in the 
royal hbrary at Paris.——Hot. Dict. 

AGATHIAS, a Greek historian of the sixth 
century, who wrote a history of the reign of 
Justinian. 1t was printed with a Latin version 
and notes at Leyden, 1594 4to, and at Paris 
at the king’s printing-house, 1660, folio, to ac- 
company the other Byzantine historians. He 
is deemed prolix but accurate.— Fabricius. 

AGATIIARCUS, an ancient painters, was 
born at Samos, and lived about the 95th Olym- 
piad, or 400 years B.C. Alcibiades employed 
him to decorate his magnificent house; and 
according to ]emosthenes, in his oration against 
Midias, he contrived to seduce his mistress 
while so employed. This offence Alcibiades 
punished only by confining him unti! his work 
was finished, and then dismissed ‘him with 
handsome presents. Vitruvius speaks of him 
as the first scene painter under the direction of 
A schylus, which is either an anachronism, or 
two painters have existed of the same name.— 
Moreri. 

AGATHEMER, a Greek geographer of little 
merit, who is placed by Saxius in the third 
century. His only known work, called ‘‘ Hy- 
potyposes Geographicz,’’ contains several par- 
ticulars which have escaped Strabo, but is 
nevertheless in a very confused and imperfect 
state. It isto be found. in Gronovius’ edition of 
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‘‘ Ancient Geography,” as also in [Hudson's 
‘*Geographi Muinores.”— Fabricius. 

AGATHO or AGATHON, a Greek poet 
of Athens, who wrote several tragedies and 
comedies. Of these, fragments alone remain, 
which are to be found in the collection of Gro- 
tiuz. Aristotle speaks of one of his comedies, 
“The Flower,” with great praise. He lived 
about 435 B.C.—Vossius. 

AGATHOCLES, tyrant of Syracuse, was 
the son of a potter, a native of Khegium, who 
settled in Sicily and married a Sicilian woman. 
He rose from a private soldier through all the 
giades of the mihtary service, until at length 
he obtained the chef command, when by a 
selies of intrigues and cruelties he contrived to 
make himself ruler of the Syracusans. Like 
Inany Other ambitious usurpers, he showed 
more moderation in the exercise of power than 
in its attainment. The political and military 
abilities of Apathocles were very great, which 
he proved by one of those master-strokes that 
discover extraordinary genius, by conducting a 
during expedition into Africa, while the Car- 
thaginians were laying seige to Syracuse. This 
bold policy succeeded ; the Carthaginians were 
obliged to withdraw, in order to succour their 
own territory, where Agathocles was carrying 
all before him, and had even invested Caithage 
itself. While his army lay before this capital, 
he himself returned to Sicily, where he struck 
such terror into the powers combined against 
the Syracusans, that he nearly mastered the 
whole island. On his return to Africa, he 
found affairs in great disorder: his African 
auxiliaries had deserted, and in a mutiny of 
his soldiers he nearly lost his own life, but 
escaped to sea in a small vessel, leaving two 
sons in the power of the mutineers, who cruelly 
murdered them. Agathocles soon raised forces 
in Sicily, and took the most signal and atrocious 
vengeance on the revolters in the African army, 
exterminating their very kindred. He again 
became the master of Sicily, and unable to exist 
in tranquillity, conducted an expedition into 
Italy in his old age, and according to several 
accounts was poisoned on his return in the 
ninety-fifth year of his aye ; a statement how- 
ever which is very doubtful. Ile affected 
much humility in his greatness, always having 
an earthern vessel at his table to remind him 
of his origin. — Univ. Hist. 

AGELNOTH, promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury, A.D.1020. This prelate distinguished 
himself by great religious zeal, and still more 
by the firm manner in which he refused, on the 
death of Canute, to crown Harold, who had 
seized the throne in the absence of his brother 
Hardicanute. Agelnoth pleaded his promise 
to the late king, that he would place the crown 
on no other head than the issue of queen Emma. 
Not only was this refusal given at the altar by 
the Archbishop as to himself, but he uttered 
imprecations against any other bishop who 
might perform the ceremony ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether Harold was ever crowned at all. 
Agelnoth was author of a panegyric on the 
Virgin Mary. a Jetter on St Augustin, and other 
epistles. Biog. Brit. 


‘tion im his time.: 
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AGESANDER, a Rhodian sculptor, who 
is thought to have lived in the fifth century 
B.C. He is celebrated by having, in con- 
junction with his sons, Athenodorus and Poly- 
doros, executed that admirable monument of 
Grecian art, the Laocoon, which was discovered 
in the sixteenth century in the baths of Titus, 
where, according to Pliny, it attracted admira- 
Julius I] handsomely re 
warded the discoverer of this invaluable work, 
which was carried away from Rome by the 
French army, but at the final peace restored, 
Lessing, from the exquisite finishing of this 
groupe, in comparison with other works of 
Grecian art, thinks it was executed under 
the Cesars; but Borghini and Winkelman 
deem it a production of the finest era of Gre- 
cian art. In either case it has immortalized 
the names of its sculptors.— Biog. Universelle. 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, one of the 
Most striking characters of ancient Greece, was 
the son of hing Archidamus, and on the death 
of his brother king Agis, was preferred to bis 
nephew Leotychidas, in consequence of the 
suspected illegitimacy of the latter. His vi- 
gorous and energetic mind, set off as it was 
by consummate address, made ample amends 
for the smallness of his stature and his lame- 
ness in one leg. So ingratiating were his man. 
ners, that the ephori are gaid to have laida 
fine upon him for monopolizing the affections 
of the Spartans. At the time of the accession 
of Agesilaus the Peloponnesian war subsisted, 
and the king of Persia had declared openly 
against the Lacedemonians, and was preparing 
to reduce all the Greek cities under their pro- 
tection. On this occasion Agesilaus was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of Greece, and for two 
years, at the head of the Greek army, eahibited 
all the talents of a warrior, and all the virtues 
of a Lacedemonian, in lus endurance of hard- 
ship, contempt of luxury, and personal dis- 
interestedness. ‘These qualities prevailed: he 
obtained many signal advantages in Asia Minor, 
and might have preceded Alexander as the 
conqueror of Persia, had not the latter found 
means to excite enemies against the Lacede- 
monians among their neighbours, which ren- 
dered the recal of Agesilaus necessary for the 
defence of his native land. He hesitated not 
to obey the order, but observed, with the brief 
and pregnant wit so peculiar to the Spartans, 
‘«that he had been driven out of Asia by thirty 
thousand of the great king’s archers,”’ alludin g 
to the impression of an archer on the gold coin 
called a daric. On hisreturn to Greece, he was 
met by an order from the ephori to invade 
Bootia, with which command he complied, 
although contrary to his own judgment. A 
severe engagement ensued at Cheronea, in 
which Agesilaus was victor by the retreat of 
the Thebans, who however could not be broken. 
He was next employed against Corinth and 
the Acarnanians, until the conclusion of that 
discreditable peace with Persia, negotiated by, 
and called after, Antalcidas. After this event, 
the Spartans, with their usual hateful mix- 
ture of fraud and force, sought to attack the 
smaller a*+tos of Greece separately; and in a 
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most unjust manner seized upon the citadel ot 
Thebes, an action abetted by Agesilaus from 
his hatred to the Thebans and his acquiescence 
in that detestable policy of Sparta, which 
deemed every action laudable that might 
prove beneficial to the state. In the foregoing 
instance however it turned out quite the re- 
verse, as it led to the memorable war with 
the Thebans under Epaminondas, in which the 
victories of Leuctra and Mantinea proved so hu- 
miliating to Sparta, in the defence of which how- 
ever Agesilaus exhibited all his usual bravery 
and activity. His passion for enterprize was 
further dixplayed by his accepting the command 
of a body of mercenaries in the service of 
'fachos, a competitor for the throne of Egypt, 
and engaging at an advanced age in an en- 
tirely new scene of action. On his arrival iu 
Kyypt, the natives eager! crowded to behold a 
leader of whom they had heard so much, and 
could not conceal their disappointment on 
d.scovering a little old man, meauly clad, sit- 
ting on the grass by the sea-side. He soon 
however convinced them of hs superiority, 
but sullied both his own and the Grecian re- 
putation by going over on more advantageous 
terms to the other competitor, Nectanebis, 
whom he left firmly seated on the Egyptian 
throne. Returning with a large sum on the 
public account for the aid which he had af- 
forded, he was driven by a storm to a place 
culled the haven of Menelaus, on the coast of 
Africa, where he died in his eighty-fourth 
year (B.C. 360), after a reipn of forty-one 
years. From this brief account, it will be seen 
that the virtues and vices of Agesilaus were 
altogether national, and the fruit of the iron 
education of his overpraised country, the ope- 
ration of which his character peculiarly servec 
to illustrate. His most censurable actions anc 
policy seem never to have been produced wit! 
a view to mere eka advantage or aggran 
dizement, a truth which by no means detracts 
from the odious nature of the system by which 
they were deemed patriotic. Agesilaus, 1 
other respects, exhibited the pecuhar geniu 
of his countrymen, by ekemg out the lion’s skin 
with the fox’s tail, by the extreme simplicity 
of his manners, by his contempt of luxury and 
vain-glory, and by the pregnant brevity of his 
wit. In the collection of apothegme, a number 
are attributed to this king, which display the 
genuine Spartan force and smartness. His 
pleasant reply to a friend, who caught him 
riding a stick with his children, is well known . 
« Tell nobody what you have seen ? said Age- 
silaus, ‘until you are yourself a father.” — 
Plutarch. Univ. Hist. 

AGGAS (Rar) a surveyor and engraver 
of the sixteenth century, who first drew a plan 
of London, which, although referred to the 
time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, appears 
not to have been made on wood until about the 

ear 1560, in the early part of the reign of 
‘lizabeth. It was re-published in 1618, and 
re-engraved by Vertue in 1748. The plates. 
which were purchased by the Society of Anti. 
uaries, were published in 1776. He also 
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in Suffolk. He died in London A.D. 1579, 
uged about 60.—Ames. Hist. of Printing. 

AGIS LV, king of Sparta, celebrated by bis 
virtues and lus death, wae scarcely on the 
throne before he endeavoured to revive the 
ancient discipline of his country, and began 
with a proposition for a division of the land, 
which was strongly opposed by a party at the 
‘ead of which was his colleague Leonidas. 
Lhe latter, being persecuted fora breach of the 
laws by marry.ng a stranger, was deposed, 
and the joint sovereignty devolved to his son 
“Yeombrotus, who eutcred into the views of 
Agis. Previously however to & partition of 
he lands, Agesilaus, who was deeply in debt, 
proposed the abolition of all debts, which 
would render the former measure more pala- 
table. ‘This proposal was agreed to, and al 
bonds and contracts were brought to the markct- 
slace and cousigned to what Agesilaus deno- 
minated a ‘ glorious flame.” ‘This deed ac- 
complished, the influential and wily Spartan 
found means to postpone the other equalizing 
Operation until Agis was obliged to march on 
an expedition. During his absence Ayesilaus 
conducted himself so tyrannically, that a cou- 
spiracy was formed to restore the deposed king 
Leonidas; which succeeding ,Agis, on his return, 
toyethe with his colleague Cleombrotus, took 
sanctuar, im a temple. Cleombrotus was 1m- 
mediately dragged forth aud banished, but 
Agis remaineda considerable time in safety, and 
waa occasionally conducted by his supporters 
to the bath, and thence back again to the tem- 
ple. At length his friends were bribed to 
betray him, and he was thrown into prison. 
When it was known that he was in custody, 
a crowd of people, with his mother and grand- 
mother, assembled round the prison, and re- 
quested that he might have a fair and open 
trial. This solicitude hastened the fate of 
Agis, who suffered death with great magna- 
nimity. His grandmother, being afterwards 
admitted into the prison, shared his fate. His 
mother followed next, and perceiving the fate 
of her son and mother, kissed the corpse of 
Agis and exclaimed . “ My son, thy too great 
moderation and humanity have ruined both us 
and thee.’ Being told that, as she approved 
his actions, sne must also die, she immediately 
prepared for death, exclaiming, *‘ May all this 
be for the good of Sparta!”’? The virtues 
and good intentions of Agis are not to be 
doubted, but primitive forms and simple insti- 
tutions can seldom be restured toa gradually 
corrupted people. These tragical events hap- 
pened B.C. 241.—Plutarch. 

AGNELLUS, an archbishop of Ravenna in 
the ninth century, who wrote the history of 
his predecessors in that see with little atten- 
tion to the character or interests of the court 
of Rome, which had put his grandfather or 
great-grandfather to death. This biography 
contains many curious facts, but is erroneous in 
regard to dates. It was published by Bacchini 
in 1708, and reprinted by Muratori in his col- 
lection of Italian historians.—Morert. 

AGNES] (Maria Gaftana) aD Ttalian 
lady celebrated for her learning, was born at 
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Milan in 1718. So profound were her mathe- Agnus Dei in ei¢lt parts, in which the dife 
matical attainments that, when in 1750 her | ferent canons are carried on at the same time 


father, who was a professor in the university 
of Bologna, was unable to continue his lectures, 
owing to the infirmity of his health, she ob- 
tamed permission from the Pepe to fill his 
chair. Atthe early age of nineteen she had 
supported one hundred and ninety-one theses, 
which were published in 1738 under the title 
of ‘* Propositiones Philosophicz ;’’ and was also 
mistress of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
German, and Spanish languages. Her prin- 
cipal work, entitled ‘‘ Instituzioni analitiche,” 
1748, 2 vols. 4to, was translated in part by 
Antelmy into French, under the title of‘ ‘Traités 
elementaires du Calcul diffcrentiel, et du Calcul 
integral,’ 1775, 8vo, and into English by the Rev 
John Colson, Lucasian professor of mathematics 
in the university of Cambridge. This able 
mathematician deemed the analytical institu- 
tions of Agnesi so excellent, that he learnt 
Italian in order to translate that work into 
English, and at his death left the manuscript 
mearly ready for the press. In that state it 
remuined for some years, until the late Mr 
Haron Maseres resolved to defray the expense 
of printing a handsome edition in 2 vols. 4to, 
1801. Agnesi retired to the monastery of 
Bluc Nuns, where she died at a very advanced 
age in 1799.— Un. Biog. 

AGNESI (Maria Trresa) sister of the 
ebove, a female musician of much genius, born 
at Milan about the year 1750. She composed 
three operas, ‘‘ Sophonisba,” ‘* Ciro,’”’ and 
*« Nitrocri,”’ all which were successful, besides 
several cantatas and other pieces of great merit. 
— Biog. of Mus. 

AGOBARD, archbishop of Lyons in the 
ninth century, an active and able prelate, who 
wrote several tracts against the Jews, and other 
treatises. His works were buried in obscurity 
until Papirius Massonfound a manuscript of 
them by chance in a bookseller’s shop at Lyons. 
Masso published this manuscript in 1603, but 
a more correct edition is that of Baluze, Paris, 
1666, 2 vols. 8vo, which edition has been re- 
aie in the Bibliotheca Patrum.—Moreri 

ave. 

AGOSTINI (Lionarno) an eminent anti- 
quary of the seventeenth century, officially 
employed by pope Alexander VII. He pub- 
lished his works, which are now scarce and 
much vajued, entitled, 1. ‘‘ La Sicilia di Filippo 
Paruta, desciitta con Medaglie ; con aggiunto 
di Lionardo Agostini,’’>Rome, 1649, folio; 2. 
‘‘ Le Gemme Antiche figurate di Lionardo 
Agostini,” part1, Rome, 1636 and 1657, 4to ; 
part 11, Rome, 1670. This work was re- 
printed in 1686, 1702, and 1707; the first 
edition however is still in the highest esteem, 
on account of the beauty of the plates.— Biog. 
Oniverselle. 

AGOSTINO (Paut) of Valerano, an emi- 
nent musician, born in 1593, who surprised 
the world with his productions for four, six, or 
eight choirs or chorusses, some of which might 
be sung in four or six parts only, without di- 
minishing or weakening the harmony. Father 
Martini speaks with great admiration of an 


in the most clear and natural manner, both as 
to melody and harmony. Agostino died m 
1629 in the prime of life.— Burney’s Hist. Mus. 

AGOULT (WILL1Am pb’) a Provencal gen- 
tleman of the twelfth century,who was one of the 
most pleasmg poets and amiable persons of his 
time. He complams that in his days the pas- 
sion of love had degenerated, and therefore 
wrote a treatise or poom entitled, ‘‘ La Maniera 
d’Amar del temps passat,” in which he main- 
tains, with the fantastic sentiment of the period, 
that no one can be happy unless he is good, 
no one good unless he is in love, and no one 
in love who is not careful of the honour of his 
mistress. Agoult died A.D.1181. The family 
still exists in Dauphiny and Provence.— Morert. 

AGREDA (Mania pb’) a Spanish visionary, 
was born at Agreda in Spain, 1602, and took 
the veil at the age of eighteen in a convent 
founded by her father and mother, dedicated 
to the “ Immaculate Conception,’’ of which she 
was chosen superior. She reported that she 
had express orders from God and the Holy 
Virgin to write the life of the latter. She ac- 
cordingly commenced this legend ; but by the 
advice of her temporary confensor in the ab- 
sence of her ordinary director, 1t was consigned 
to the fiames. On the return of the latter, 
however, he recommended her to begin again, 
and the fruit of her reveries was a work which 
she entitled, ‘‘ The Mystical City of God, Mi- 
racle of the Almighty, Abyss of the Grace of 
God, Divine History aud Life of the Most Holy 
Virgin, Mary, Mother of God; manifested in 
these last ages by the Holy Virgin to Sister 
Mary of Jesus, Abbess of the Convent of Im- 
maculate Conception, of the City of Agreda.”’ 
This piece of absurdity, written in her own 
hand, with an attestation that it was the off- 
spring of Divine revelation, was translated by 
Father Crozet, a cordelier, into the French 
language in 1696, but was suppressed by a 
sentence of the Sorbonne, which decision how- 
ever was not allowed to be promulgated in 
Spain, and the book of the poor crazy fanatic 
was absolutely republished in Brussels in 1718, 
in 3 vols. 4to. Although puerile and con- 
temptible in the highest degree, the condemna- 
tion of this legend gave offence to certain 
zealots, who conceived that the worship paid 
to the Virgin by the Catholic church might be 
affected by it, in consequence of which a solemn 
declaration was made by the Sorbonne that 
such was not the intention. On the death of 
Mary, great interest was made at Rome to 
get her canonized, but without success. She 
died in 1665.—Moreri. Bayle. 

AGRICOLA (Cyervs Jurivs) an excellent 
Roman commander, born A. D. 40, in the reign 
of Caligula, by whom his father Julius Grecinus 
was put to death, for nobly refusing to plead 
against Marcus Silanus. His mother, to whom 
he owed his excellent education, was Julia 
Procilla, unhappily murdered on her sstate at 
Liguria by a descent of freebooters from the pi- 
ratical fleet of Otho. The first military ser- 
vice of Agricola was under Suetonius Paulinus 
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in Britain ; and on his return to Rome he mar- 
ried a lady of rank, and was made quezstor in 
Asia, where in a rich province, peculiarly open 
to official exactions, he maintained the strictest 
integrity. He was chosen tribune of the peo- 
pie and preetor under Nero, and unhappily, in 
the commotion which followed the accession 
of Galba, !ost his mother, as above mentioned. 
By Vespasian, whose cause he espoused, he 
was made a patrician and governor of Aquita- 
nia, which post he held for three years. The 
dignity of consul followed, and in the same 
year he married his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus. He was soon afterwards made go- 
vernor of Britain, where he subjugated North 
Wales and reduced the Isle of Anglesea or 
Mona. He adopted the most wise and gene- 
rous plans to civilize the Britons, by inducing 
the nobles to assume the Roman habit and 
have their children instructed in the Latin lan- 
guage. Ile also gradually adorned the coun- 
try with magnificent temples, porticos, baths, 
and public edifices, of a nature to excite the 
admiration and emulation of the rude people 
whom he governed. With these cares how- 
ever he indulged the usual ambition of a Ro- 
man commander, to add to the limits of the 
Roman territory by extending his arms north- 
ward ; and in the succeeding three years he 
passed the river Tweed, subdued the country 
as far as the Frith of Tay, and erected a chain 
of protective fortresses from the Clyde to the 
Frith of Forth. He also stationed troops on 
the coast of Scotland opposite to Ireland, on 
which island he entertained views of con- 
quest ; and in an expedition to the eastern 
part of Scotland, beyond the Frith of Forth, was 
accompanied by bis fleet, which explored the 
inlets and harbours, and hemmed in the na- 
tives onevery sidc. Jlis seventh summer was 
passed in the same parts of Scotland, and the 
Grampian Hills became the sitc of a decisive 
cngagement with the Caledonians under their 
most able leader Galgacus. The latter made 
a noble stand, but was at last obliged to yield 
to Roman valour and discipline ; and having 
taken hostages, Agricola gradually withdrew 
his forces into the Roman limits. In the mean 
time, Domitian had succeeded to the empire, 
to whose mean and jealous nature the brilliant 
character and successes of Agricola gave secret 
uneasiness. Artfully spreading a rumour that 
he intended to make the latter governor of 
Syria, he recalled him, received him coldly, 
and allowed him to descend into private life. 
The jealousy of this tyrant pursued him for the 
remainder of his life; and as after he had been 
induced to resign his pretension to the pro- 
consulship of Asia or Africa, he was soon seized 
with an illness of which he died ; Domitian, 
possibly without reason, has been suspected 
of a recourse to poison. Agricola died A. D. 
93, in his fifty-fourth year, leaving a widow 
and one daughter, the wife of Tacitus, who has 
so admirably written his life and preserved his 
high character for the respect of posterity.— 
Tacitus. : ; 

AGRICOLA (Jonny) a polemical writer of 
eslebrity, born at Isleben in Saxony, in 1492. 
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From being the friend and scholar, he becama 
the antagonist of Martin Luther, against whom, 
as well as Melancthon, he maintained a spirited 
controversy, advocating the doctrine of faith in 
opposition to the works of the law, whence the 
sect, of which he became the leader, received 
the name of Antinomians. These opinions he 
inculcated principally at Wittemberg, where 
he had obtained a professorship. In the early 
part of his career he had been chaplain to 
count Mansfeld, in whose train he had ac- 
companied the elector of Saxony to the diets 
held at Spires and Augsburg in 1526 and 1530. 
His opinions however soon lost him the favour 
of both these patrons, which he never after- 
wards regained. The latter part of his life 
was spent at Berlin, where he became preacher 
to the court and acquired considerable reputa- 
tion. Although of a restless and ambitious 
temper, his motives seem to have been good, 
and his conciliatory disposition is evinced by 
his constant though unavailing efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Catholics 
and the Reformed Church.- Some of his works 
possess merit, especially his collection of Ger- 
man proverbs. He also wrote a volume of 
Commentaries on St. Luke, a folio entitled 
‘« Historia Passionis J C.’” and in 1548 com- 
posed, in conjunction with Heldingus and 
Phlug, the famous Interim, which created so 
great a sensation. Iie died at Berlin in 1566, 
in the 74th year of his age.—Nouv. Dict Hist. 

AGRICOLA (Ropotpuus) one of the most 
learned men of the fifteenth century, was born 
A.J). 1442, near Groningei. in Friesland, He 
is spoken of both by Erasmus and Bayle with 
great respect; but two works only of his re- 
main: 1. ‘* De Inventione Dialectiz,” Lou- 
vain, 1516, and Cologne, 1539; 2. An abridg- 
ment of history under the title of ‘* R. Agn- 
cola Lucubrationes,’” 2 vols. 4to.— Melchior 
Adum. Bayle. 

AGRIPPA (Iexop) son of Aristobolus and 
Berenice, grandson of Herod the Great. Ie 
pave great offence to Tiberius, who threw him 
into prison for too openly expressing his wishes 
with regard to the succession. Ona Caligula’s 
becoming emperor, however, he was not only 
released, but received from the favour of that 
emperor a golden chain, equal in weight to the 
iron one which he had worn in his confinement, 
as also the hingdom of Judea. He commenced 
a persecution of the Christians, in which the 
apostle St James perished, and is the person 
represented to have been eaten up by worms, 
on account of his impiety in accepting the 
adoration of the people.— Lardner. 

AGRIPPA (It) son and successor of the 
preceding, seventh and last of the Jewish 
monarch of the family of Herod the Great. 
In the war carried on by Vespasian against 
his own countrymen, he sent a succour of 
2000 men to his assistance. It was before 
him, his sister Berenice, and the Roman go- 
vernor, that St Paul made his defence and 
appeal to the Emperor, when in custody at 
Cwsarea. Agrippa lived to the year 100 of 
the Christian wra, and died at me in the 
third year of the emperor Trajan.— Suetonius, 
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AGRIPPA (CamiL.r) a celebrated archi- 
tect of Milan, in the sixteenth century, who, 
under the pontificate of Gregory XIII, accom- 

lished the removal of a vast obelisk to St 

eter’s Square ; an account of which labour 
he published. His other works, which are 
very scarce, are, 1. ‘‘ Trattano di Scientia 
d’Arme,’’ Rome, 15335, Venice, 1568-1604, 
4to; 2%. ‘* Diulogo sopra la generazione de 
Venti,” Rome, 1584, 4to; 3. ‘‘ Dialogo del 
modo di mettere in Battaglia,’ Rome, 1085, 
4to; 4. ‘‘ Nuove invenzione sopra il modo de 
Navigare,’’ Rome, 1595, 4to.— Biag. Univer. 

AGRIPPA (litnry Cornrtius). This 
highly gifted but eccentric man of learning 
was born in the year 1486, at Cologne, of a 
noble family, which had long been in the ser- 
vice of the house of Austria. In his youth he 
was employed as secretary to the emperor 
Maximilian, and subsequently served in the 
army of Italy seven years, and obtained the 
honour of knighthood. The particulars of his 
education are unknown; but he himself re- 
lates that he was acquainted with eight lan- 
guages. Qn his quitting the army, when he 
gave himself up to the pursuit of science, he 
rapidjy attained the honours of doctor in law 
and physic, and began to assume the reputa- 
tion of an acquaintance with the secrets of na- 
ture, which it is difficult to distinguish froim 


intentional quackery. It is now thought, that 


oy his alchemical] and kindred pretensions, he 
bad no other object than to excite admiration 
and court powerful protection. In the twenty- 
first year of his age he visited France, and the l 
succeeding year passed into Spain, from which 
however he soon returned, and delivered lec- 
tures at the college of Dole in Burgundy, on 
the mystical work of Reuchlin, ‘‘ De Verbo 
Mirifico.” In thse discourses he hazarded 
novelties which commenced a warfare with 
the monks, that lasted for the remainder of 
his hfe. In order to court the favour of Mar- 
Seba of Austria, he wrote a treatise ‘* On the 
Wxcellence of Women,’’ which work monkish 
influence prevented him from publishing; he 
then went over to England, and wrote a 
‘* Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul.” 
On his return he again joined the army of the 
emperor in Italy, which he left on an invita- 
tion to Pisa by the cardinal St Croix. In the 
ear 1515 he read lectures upon Mercurius 
‘Yismegistus, at Pavia, from which town he 
was obliged to make a very hasty retreat, 
when his friends procured him the honourable 
employment of syndic and councillor for the 
city of Metz. ere, with his usual impru- 
dence, he undertook to refute the vulgar notion 
that St Ann had three husbands, and—what 
was much more sensible as well as humane— 
defended and saved the life of a countrywoman 
accused of witchcraft. Obliged to quit Metz, 
he returned to Cologne, where he lost his first 
wife, a very amiable woman ; after which he 
successively resided at Geneva, Fribourg, and 
Lyons, where he obtained a pension from 
Francis I, and was appointed physician to 
the Queen Mother. His latter appointment 
proved of no advantage to him, becuine he 
Bros. Drcer.—No. LIT. 
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dii not like to be employed as an astrologer 
instead of a physician; and he vented hi 

resentment with hie usual unguarded :mpe- 
tuosity. He now resolved to remove to the Low 
Countries, but experienced much delay, owing 
to the mysterious character which he had so 
injudiciously assumed, the duke of Vendome 
refusing to signthe passport of a conjuror. In 
1529 Agrippa was again in great request, in- 
vitations being trausmitted to him from Henry 
VITI of England, from tbe chancellor of the 
emperor, from an Italian marquis, and from 
Margaret of Austria, governor of the Low 
Countiies. He preferred the offer of the last, 
and received the appointment of historiogra- 
pher to the emperor. THis eccentric genius 
however was to be kept in none of the bounds 
that would allow of repose in the age in which 
he lived; and in the year 1530 he produced 
another storm by his celebrated treatise ‘‘ On 
the Vanity of the Sciences,”’ which was not an 
attack upon real learning, but a very caustic 
satire upon the inefficiency of the common 
modes of instruction, and upon the monks, 
theologians, and members of the universities. 
On the appearance of this work, the bishop of 
Liege withdrew his pension, and even peimit- 
ted his imprisonment for debt at Brussels, from 
which enthralment he was not released until 
the death of Margaret of Austria, which hap- 
pened very oppoitunely, as the monks had 
fully succeeded in preyudicing her against him. 
Soon after his release he sent out another trea- 
tise at Antwerp, ‘‘On the Occult Philoso- 
phy.” This was not a work on magic, buta 
sketch of mystical theology, explaining, on the 
principles of the emanative system, the har- 
mony of the elementary, celestial, and intel- 
lectual worlds. The clergy, although unable 
to discover magic, detected heresy, and the 
father inquisitor at Ulm interfered to prevent 
a third edition. This prohibition was soon 
disregarded, for in 1533 a new edition ap- 
peared in Cologne, which was accompanied by 
an apology addressed to the senate, so replete 
with satire and invective, that Agrippa was 
once more obliged to withdraw from the ef- 
fects of the resentment excited He retired e~ 
Bonn, where, according to the account o 
Wier, who had been his domestic servant, 
he divorced his third wife, having buried his 
second, who had produced him five children, 
at Antwerp, in 1529. Resolved once more 
to try his fortune in France, he repaired to 
Lyons in 1539, where, instead of patronage, 
he met with imprisonment for some former 
satires on the Queen mother. He was how- 
ever suon released, and returned to Grenoble, 
where he died in the course of the year, 
not in an hospital, as affirmed by some 
authors, but in the house of the receiver- 
general of the province. To the practised ob- 
server, the character of Cornelius Agrippa 
may be tolerably well estimated from his ex: 
traordinary adventures. His genius was strik- 
ing, but irregular; his spirit was strong and 
penetrating, but restless and unquiet; aod iu 
his quarrels with the monks, what his vigorous 
understanding prompted him to think, he was 
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by no means backward in daring to say. Look- 
ing at the commencement of his life and his 
changeable fortune, the extent of his erudition 
was surprising, and his industry in composition 
most extraordinary. His reputation for necro- 
mancy, lis attendant demon in the form of a 
black dog, and similar imputations, will now 
only provoke a sinile. Ridiculous as it may at 
present appear, it is however obvious that his 
presumed skill in occult science, especially al- 
chemy, led to the numerous invitations which 
he received from royal and exalted personages, 
and that his inability to answer their ahsurd ex- 
ctations produced their subsequent neglect of 
im. On the other hand, Agrippa only reaped 
the fruit of his own disingenuousness, by encou- 
raging the notion of his possession of endow- 
ments, of which he must have been conscious 
he was destitute. Yet so singularly constituted 
is the human mind, he was at the same time 
py his own dupe; for it is proved that 
16 belonged to cabalistical and other societies 
for magical pursuits; and if his assertions 
may be credited, he had attained that inter- 
course with the demoniacal natures, which was 
the boast of Plotinus and Jamblichus. Here 
the monks might have satirized in their turn ; 
but these silly pretensions they believed, and 
instead of laughing at, would have burnt him. 
The works of Agrippa above-mentioned, with 
all his other productions, have been frequently 
pare entire; but the edition of Lyons, 
y the Behrings, Leyden, 1550, 8vo, 2 vols., 
is deemed the best. This editicn contains a 
fourth book of the Occult Philosophy, on ma- 
gical ceremonies, which is not by Agrippa, 
but has probably done much to make after- 
times regard him as a magician. It must not. 
be omitted, that this wmter looked with great 
@atisfaction at the bold attacks of Martin Lu- 
ther upon the corruption of the church of 
Rome, although the patronage he sought for 
from Catholic princes would not allow him to 
quit the pale of the church in which he was 
educated.— Moreri. Bayle. Brucker. 
AGRIPPA (Marcus Virsantvs) the cele- 
brated fnend and general of Augustus Cesar, 
whose life belongs rather to history than 
biography, in consequence of its complete 
amalgamation with the public events of an 
interesting period in Roman history. To the 
military abilities and faithful services of 
Agrippa, Augustus owed not only the empire, 
but the most felicitous portion of his subse- 
uent creditable career. After the battle of 
ctium, Octavius, then possessed of supreme 
wer, either really or affectedly consulted 
is friends, Mecznas and Agrippa, whether he 
should retain his sovereignty, or resign it to 
the senate. Agrippa, contrary to Mecenas, re- 
commended the mcre imous part ; which 
it need not be said Octavius declined to adopt, 
although he was not so erous as to 


offended with Agrippa for his dangerous coun- 
sel. Gibbon, ailuding to ippa, observes 
that he was almost the first model, in the an- 


cient world, of the faithful courtier of the mo- 
dern one ; a character who is supposed to mix 
‘up persona! devotion with the love of country, 
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and to unite both in the general term ‘ ty.” 
Agrippa married first the daughter of Pom- 


ponius Atticus, and afterwards Julia the widow 
of Marcellus and daughter of Augustus. By 
the first he had one daughter, married to Ti- 
berius, and by the second three sons and two 
daughters, of which two of the sons died young, 
while the latter, Agrippa Posthumus, fell a 
sacrifice to the jealousy of Tiberius. Of the 
daughters, Julia was married to Lucius Paulus; 
and Agrippina, first to Tiberius, and then to the 
celebrated Germanicus.— Suetonius. Univ. Hist. 
AGRIPPA (Mewnentvs) consul of Rome in 
the yen of Rome 251, B.C. 503, was distin- 
guished for his urbane and well-principled 
mediation between the patrician and plebeian 
interests, in that early stage of the republic. 
Being chosen one of the deputies by the former 
to conduct a conference with the people, he 
addressed to them the celebrated political fable 
of the belly and the members. The latter 
insisted however on the establishment of the 
protective magistrates named tribunes, with 
which demand Menenius advised the senate 
to comply. Menenius died soon after, at an 
advanced age, universally esteemed for his 
wisdom and integrity, but so poor, that the 
people insisted upon taxing themselves to sup- 
port the expense of a public funeral, and when 
the senate issued a sum from the treasury for 
the purpose, demanded that their money should 
be given to his children.—Livy. 
AGRIPPINA, the elder daughter of Marcus 
Agrippa and of Julia, was married in the first 
instance to Tiberius, who divorced her; on 
which she became the wife of Germanicus. 
On the death of the latter, she returned to 
Rome with his ashes, and took advantage of 


the public grief for the death of her husband, 
to accuse Piso, who was suspected of having 
hastened it. The latter was so harassed by 


her persecutions, and the indignation of the 
people, that he was found dead in his bed. 
Tiberius, jealous of the affection of the people 
for Agrippina, banished her to a small island, 
where he allowed her to die of hunger, A.D. 35. 
This magnanimous woman, who exhibited the 
same elevated character in all fortunes, left 
prom children by Germanicus.—Nour, Diet. 

ist. N 

AGRIPPINA (the younger) daughter of 
the foregoing, and mother of Nero, was at 
once cruel and licentious. After having two 
husbands, she marned her uncle the emperor 
Claudius, and having run a career of perfidy 
and baseness, poisoned him in order to make 
way for Nero. She however lived bitterly to 
repent the exaltation of this monster, who soon 
deprived her of the imperial authority she had 
obtained under the stupid Claudius, and, re- 
sisting all her intrigues and blandishments, 
put her to death. Ths céntarion employed as 
her executioner struck her on the head with 
his sword : ‘‘ Strike rather at my womb,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ for having brought forth such a 
monster.” Tacitus observes, that Agrippina 
left memoirs behind her, which had proved 
very serviceable to him in the compilation of 
his annals.— Tacites. 
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AGUESSEAU (Hrwry Francis p’) a French 
statesman of great worth and talents, was born 
at Limoges in 1668. He was the son of Henry 
d’Aguesseau, intendant of Limosin, a man of 
high character for integrity and learning, by 
whom he was educated in every species of 
knowledge which promised to qualify him for 
the magistracy. Admitted an advocate in 
1690, he was a few months after made advo- 
cate-general of the parliament of Paris at the 
age of twenty-two. He performed the func- 
tions of this office with great reputation, and 
was made procurator-general, which enabled 
him to show his abilities for the public service, 
by introducing a great reform in the manage- 
ment of hospitals, and by greatly improving 
the administration of the criminal code. To- 
wards the end of the reign of Louis XIV, how- 
ever, he was threatened with disgrace for re- 
fusing to register the famous bull Unigenitus. 
He thought that it interfered with the rights of 
the monarchy, and determined to defend the 
monarch even against himself. ‘‘Is it thus 
you forge arms against Rome?’ exclaimed 
Quirini, the Pope’s nuncio. ‘‘ They are not 
mms, but shields,”’ replied D’Aguesseau. At 
the death of Louis he again became ascendant, 
and in 1717 succeeded Voisin as chancellor ; 
but before a year expired the Regent deprived 
bim of the seals, for opposing the royal bank 
and other delusive projects of the celebrated 
Law. The issue of this famous bubble is well 
known ; and in the hour of embarrassment the 
Regent thought proper to restore the seals to 
Dy Acasaican who immediately began to repair 
a portion of the mischief done in his absence, 
by orderingthe payment of the notes issued by 
the bank as far as possible; which measure, 
although the loss to individuals was great, he 
deemed less odious than a total bankruptcy. 
A new storm however awaited him, for the 
Regent in his turn became solicitous for the 
registration of the bull Unigenitus ; and with 
some modifications D’Aguesseau was finally 
induced to comply. Through the influence of 
cardinal Dubois, however, he was once more 
deprived of the seals, which were not restored 
to him until 1737, when he resolved to confine 
himself to his duties as a magistrate, and labour- 
ed incessantly to produce a reform in the laws, 
and uniformity in the administration of justice. 
So great are the impediments to reform in this 
grand direction, that he could only procure four 
or five ordinances that were really effective. 
Like many other great legal luminaries, it was 
thought that the habit of viewing things in 
every light, and formally discussing the argu- 
ments on all sides, produced in him a species 
of indecision, which is very unfavourable to the 
ager of extensive plans of amelioration. 
professional sympathies also interfered ; 
for he frankly confessed to the count de Gram- 
mont, in a conversation on the great expense 
of law-suits, that he had begun a plan for re- 
forming it, but was prevented by reflecting 
on the number of counsellors, attornies, and 
inferior officers he should ruin by it; a feeling 
which might be much corrected by the recol- 
lection, that but one generation of these could 
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suffer, while the ruin of cHents is continual. 
In 1750, having attained his eighty-second 
year, he tendered his resignation, which the 
king accepted, but continued to him his official 
rank, end granted him a pension of 100,000 
francs, which he did not long enjoy, as he died 
February 9,1751. D’Agueaseau is considered 
by Voltaire as the most learned magistrate that 
France ever possessed, as he was eminently 
versed in both ancient and modern languages, 
profoundly acquainted with history, and a 
master of jurisprudence im its most enlarged 
acceptation. He was also fond of the belles 
lettres, and even composed verses which passed 
the critical ordeal of Racine and Boileau, who 
were the frequent companions of his leisure. 
To conclude: he was a man of great genius 
and integrity, and so superior to avarice, that 
he left no other gains from his long possession 
of office than his very fine library. The works 
of D’Aguesseau are published in 13 vols. 4to, 
Paris, 1759-89. He has the character of think- 
ing in them like a philosopher, and speaking 
like an orator: his style is deemed chaste and 
harmonious, but somewhat cold.--Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

AGUJARI (Lucrrzta) a celebrated singer, 
wife of Colla the composer. She is said in her 
youth to have had a voice of most extraordi- 
nary compass. At the Pantheon in J.ondon 
her salary was fixed at 100/. a night for two 
songs. She died in 1783 at Parma.— Mus. Bug. 
Dict. 

AIDAN, a monk who, by his zeal and 
preaching, converted a large portion of the 
northern part of Britain to Christianity. He 
was afterwards bishop of Lindisfern or Holy 
Island on the coast of Northumberland, where 
he died, highly revered, about the year 
651. The mildness and benevolence of his 
disposition and manners appear to have gained 
him a great ascendancy over the untutored in- 
habitants of his diocese. Among the miracles 
attributed to Aidan, is that of calming the sea 
in a storm, by pouring consecrated oil upon it. 
Pliny and Franklin mention the operation of oil 
upon the waves; but the quantity in this case 
being so small, the alleged miracle stands unm- 

ached upon that score.—Biug. Brit. 

AIGNAN ( a gentleman of some 
repute in the list of modern French authors. 
His works, which are not numerous, are cha- 
racterised rather by their elegance than their 
solidity. Besides a new translation of Homer, 
in the execution of which the critics accuse 
him of having done little more than present 
the public with a second edition of that of De 
Rochfort in a more polished form, he early di- 
rected his attention to the stage, and his 
tragedy called ‘‘ Brunehaut”’ not only met with 
decided success, but was thought to afford 
much promise of the future excellence of its 
author in this particular department of litera- 
ture. Soon after the coronation of Napoleon. 
M. Aignan, then in the zenith of his reputa- 
tion, was made choice of to furnish letter-press 
descriptions explanatory of the cent 

lates engraved to illustrate that ceremony ; 


t the work was — published, the price 
2 
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demanded for the manuscript (4001.) being far 
too high to produce any bidders. During the 
Jatter years of his life, he was known princi- 
pally as the author of a periodical work, the 
** Bibliotheque Etrangere,’”’ a publication bear- 
ing some resemblance in its plan to that of the 
** Retrospective Review.’ In the three vo- 
jumexs which have appeared, many scarce and 
curious tracts in various languages, as well 
ancient as modern, have been translated by 
him, and rescued from the oblivion that was 
fast overtaking them in the obscurity of an im- 
mense national collection. Catapulfi’s account 
of the massacre of St Bartholomew, originally 
written in Italian, is one of the last and most 
interesting of these’ documents. M. Aignan 
died at Paris in the beginning of 1825.—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

AIKIN (Jonny, M.D.) born January 15, 
1747, at Kibworth, Leicestershire, youngest 
child and only son of T. Aikin, D.D. a dissent- 
éng minister and schoolmaster. He commenced 
his education in the dissenters’ academy at 
Warrington in Lancashire, whence he was ap- 
prenticed to the late Dr Garthshore, then a 
surgeon and apothecary at Uppingham in Rut- 
landshire. In 1764 he became a student in the 
university of Edinburgh, where he spent two 
years, and after three more passed as a pupil 
to Mr White of Manchester, settled in Chester 
as a surgeon, whence he afterwards removed 
to Warrington. During his residence in this 
place, in addition to numerous works on pro- 
fessional subjects, he published several mis- 
cellaneous pieces in conjunction with his sister 
Mrs Barbauld, and gave proof of his scho- 
lastic acquirements by an excellent translation 
of Tacitus’ ‘* De moribus Germanorum,”’ and of 
that author's life of Ayricola. Here too he 
commenced his acquaintance with Dr Priestley 
and Gilbert Wakefield. In 1784 he proceeded 
to Leyden, where he graduated, and after- 
wards had considerable practice as a physician 
at Yarmouth in Norfolk, till he gave of- 
fence to a portion of the inhabitants by two 
pamphlets on the failure of the dissenters in 
their attempt to procure the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, as also by the freedom 
of his opinions with respect to the French Re- 
volution ; when Dr Girdlestone was encouraged 
by the high church party to settle in the town, 
and Dr Aikin escaped the bitterness ofimpeuding | 

rsonal controversy by removing to London in . 

arch, 1792. In 1796 he accepted an offer 
made him by Mr (now Sir Richard) Phillips, of 
editing the Monthly Magazine, which he su- | 
perintended from its commencement till 1806, 
when the connexion was dissolved. In 1799 | 
he published, iu conjunction with Dr Enfield, | 
the firet volume of a ‘‘ General Biographical : 
Dictionary” in quarto; but in consequence of 
the death of his coadjutor, and other circum- 
stances of a pecuniary nature, which mate- 
sially retarded the progress of the work, the 
ath and last volume was not completed till 


#815. Dr Aikin died December 7, 1822, in 
Ais 75th wear, at his residence in Stoke New- 
ington. Aikin is the author of a life of 


Huet bishop of Avranches, of essays on seve-. 
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ral of the leading poets, and of various mis 

cellaneous works, which unite good sense, an 
accurate knowledge of life, and considerable 
critical acumen. He was also a very sensible 
and entertaining essayist, as the early volumes 
of the Monthly Magazine will evince, as well as 
the periodical work entitled the Athzneum, and 
several kindred publications.—Gent. Mug. Ed. 

AIKMAN (Wittiam) a painter of emi- 
nence, who flourished in what has been termed 
the Augustan age of land. With most of 
the wits of queen Anne's time he enjoyed au 
intimacy, especially with Swift, Pope, Arbuth- 
not, Gay, Somerville, and his countrymen 
Thomson, Smollett, and Allan Ramsay. To 
the four last he is indebted for honourable 
mention and sundry poetic compliments in 
their works. Born in Scotland, he was origi- 
nally intended for the same profession as that 
followed by his father, the law; but on reach- 
ing the age of manbood, his love of the fine 
arts induced him to relinquish so dry a study 
for one more congenial to his disposition ; a 
change which the easiness of his circumstances 
enabled him to execute without detmment to 
his success in life. John duke of Argyle, 
and the earl of Burlington, ranked among his 
earliest friends and patrons. Portrait painting 
was the branch of his art to which he more 
particularly directed his attention. Among 
the best specimens created by his pencil, are 
portraits of several members of the Bucking- 
hamshire family, and a large picture of the 
then royal family. The latter is now in the 
possession of the duke of Devonshire. Ile 
died in 1731, in the 49th year of his age, at his 
house in Leicester-fields.— Walpole’s Anec. 

AILLY (Peter np’) a cardinal and legate 
in the time of Charles VI of France, with which 
monarch he wasin high favour: he received 
from his munificence the see of Puy and Cam- 
bray, with the chancellorship of the university 
of Pans. Before his elevation to the purple, 
he presided at the famous council of Constance, 
which condemned John Huss to the stake. He 
was the author of several polemical works 
much patronized by pope John XXIII, an edi- 
tion of which was printed at Strasburg. He 
died in August 1419.— Moreri. 

AILRED, EIHELRED, or EALRED, ab- 
vot of Revesby, Lincolshire, was born in the 
year 1109, and educatedin Scotland. He was 
fond of study, and refused ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Several of his historical labours in 
Latin remain: ‘‘ A History of the War of the 
Standard in the reign of King Stephen ;” «‘ A 

alogy of the English Kings ;” “* A His- 
ory of the life and Morals of Edward the 
Confessor ;” and ‘“ A History of the Nun of 
Walthun,”’ are to be found in Twisden’s 

Deum Scriptores,’? London, 1652. Some 
sermons are also to be found in the ** Biblio- 
theca Patrum.’’—Biog. Brit. 

AIMON (of Aquitaine) author ofa legendary 
history of France, is supposed to have lived in 
the ninth century. The history is brought 
down to 1165 by another hand; it may be 
seen in the third volume of the collection os 
Duchesne.— Vossius. Moreri. 
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AINSWORTH (Henry) a nonconformist! world was formed under his care, a catalogue 


minister of deep readin 
adepted the opinions 
Browne, founder of the sect called after his 
name, he followed his example in retiring be- 
fore the arm of power to Holland, where, in 
conjunction with another divine of the same 
persuasion, named Johnson, he succeeded in 
collecting a congregation of Brownists. A 
quarrel shortly taking place between the two 
pastors, both were eventually dismissed from 
their situations, when Ainsworth retired to 
ireland. His writings exhibited much learn- 
ing and acuteness, and excited the attention of 
Hall, bishop of Exeter, who entered the lists 
against him. A singular story is told of the 
manuer of his death, which took place at Am- 
sterdam. Itis said, that having found a jewel 
of considerable value, he restored it to its 
owner, a Dutch Jew, demanding only, as his 
reward, a conference with the leading men of 
his synagogue, for the purpose of entering into 
a disputation on the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah. This he was very readily promised ; 
but the Jew, having probably over-rated his 
own influence with the rabbis and being un- 
able or unwilling to keep his word, smoothed 
all dithculties by poisoning his new friend rather 
than disappoint him. ‘The only thing certain 
is, that he died in Holland, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. His most esteemed 
works are—his Annotations on the Psalms, 
4to, 1612; on the Pentateuch, and on Solo- 
mon’s Song, 1627—1639, folio. His contro- 
versial publications are numerous.— Biog. Br. 

AINSWORTH ( Rozert) a grammarian, and 
compiler of the celebrated dictionary of the 
Latin tongue which goes under his name: it 
was published by him originally in 1736, with 
a dedication to Dr Mead, in one volume 4to. 
Ten years afterwards Patrick published an im- 
proved edition, which was followed by another, 
in 1742, under the superintendence of Dr 
Ward of Gresham college, and the Rev W. 
Younge. ‘I'lns last is considerably augmented, 
und is in two folio volumes. Mr Ainsworth 
was a native of Lancashire, born in 1660, at 
Woodyeale near Manchester ; he received his 
education at Lever’s grammar school in Bolton, 
to the mastership of which he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. Subsequently be opened an esta- 
blishment for the instructaun of youth at Beth- 
nal-green, and more than one other place in 
the vicinity of London, by which having real- 
ized a handsome fortune, ie retired some time 
previous to his death, to the enjoyment of lite- 
rary leisure. His death occurred in London, 
April 1743, when he was interred at Poplar. A 
treatise on grammar, and a few specimens of 
Latin poesy, were also among his productions. 
Biog. Br. 

ITON (Wriu1am) author of the Hortus 
Kewensis, an excellent botanist, born in La- 
narkshire in Scotland. He was a great favou- 
rite with the late king (George III) who, on 
the recommendation of Mr Miller, appointed 
him head gardener to the royal demesne at 
Kewin 1759. In this situation one of the hest 
collections of rare exotic plants in the known 


and research. Having 


the well-known Robert ; 


of which, bearing the above-mentioned title, 
he published in 1789. He died of a schirrous 
fever in 1793, and was succeeded in the situa- 
tion by his son.— Ann. Biag. 

A1ITZEMA (Leo) an historian of Friesland, 
born A.D. 1600, the author of ‘‘ History of 
the United Provinces,”’ in fifteen volumep 4to, 
and seven folio. As a large collection of au- 
thentic pieces, this work is extremely valuable 
—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AKBER (Sultan) the third of the descend- 
ants of Tumour, who reigned in Hindostan. He 
succeeded his father in 1556, and the first 
action of his reign was to recover Delhi from 
the Patans. Akber, a warlike and able mo- 
rarch, was ambitious that the transactious of 
his reign should descend to posterity; which 
desire induced him to employ his celebrated 
Vizier Abul Fazel to write an account of his 
life, as well as to compile the geographical, 
Statistical, and constitutional account of the 
Mogul empire, entitled «* Ayeen Akberry.” 
He experienced the usual fate of an Eastern 
monarch in a rebellious son, whom he however 
pardoned on his becoming his only one. He 
died in 1605 by tahing a poisoned pill, which 
he had intended for a courtier who had jost his 
favour.— Univ. History. 

AKENSIDE (Maxx) M.D. a writer who 
claims attention as a poet, and not from his 
professional fame, was born in 1721 at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where his father was a sub- 
stantial butcher. He received his early edu- 
cation at a grammar school, and finished his 
studies at the universities of Edinburgh and 
Leyden, in-the latter of which he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1744. In the same year 
appeared his most distinguished poem, ‘‘ On 
the Pleasures of the Imagination,” which 
raised him at once into tical eminence. 
This poem was rapidly followed by the “ Iynstle 
to Curio,”’ a warm invective against the poli- 
tical apostacy of the celebrated Pulteney earl 
of Bath ; and in 1745 he published ten ode» 
on various subjects, all of which labours dis- 
tinguish him as a zealous votary of the Grecian 
intellectual philosophy, and an ardent lover of 
liberty. He continued, from time to time, to 
publish bis poetical effusions, although in a 
more leisurely manner. Most of these ap- 
peared in Dodsley’s Collection, but especially 
his celebrated ‘‘ Hymn to the Naiads.” The 
professional career, which wus not eminently 
successful, presents few incidents worthy re- 
cording. He settled for a short time at Noith- 
ampton, and subsequently in London, and was 
generously assisted, while his practice was 
forming, by an allowance of 300/. per annum 
from his friend Mr Dyson. He pursued the 
regular train to medical advancement, became 
doctor of physic by mandamus at aaa i 
and fellow of the College of Physicians. He 
wrote, on medica] subjects, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Origin and Use of the Lymphatics,”’ and 
an “ Account of a Blow on the Heart aml its 
effects ;”” but his principal professional work, 
written in elegant Latin, is a = reatise Ob 
the Epidemic Dysentery of 1764." By these 
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exertions his reputation and practice increased, 
and he became physician to the Queen. Dr 
Akenside was deemed haughty and ostenta- 
tious by his brethren of the faculty; and the 
ridicule cast upon him by Smollett, in the 
novel of Peregrine Pickle, where he figures 
as the giver of a feast after the manner of the 
ancients, is well known. He died of a putrid 
fever in June 1770, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age; and his books and prints, of which 
Jast he was an industrious collector, came into 
the possession of his friend Mr Dyson. The 
tical fame of Akenside doubtless rests on 

is ‘* Pleasures of the Imagination,’’ which 
ranks him among those who have given the 
most finished models of blank verse. He is 
however sometimes stately even to stiffness, 
too redundant in ornament, and, from his soli- 
citude to avoid simple and natural expression, 
occasionally obscure. His odes, which have 
never been public favourites, possess copious- 
ness and elevation of thought, but are ex- 
tremely deficient in grace and harmony. His 
‘* Hymn to the Naiads” decidedly ranks next 
to his ‘‘ Pleasures of the Imagination,” and is 
a beautiful and classical production.—Biog. 

rit. 

AKIBA, a Jew of low origin in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian. Is devotion tw litera- 
ture, incited it is said originally by the love he 
felt for his master’s daughter, raised him to 
eminence and to the rank of a rabbi. On the 
defeat and destruction of the impostor Barco- 
chebas, to whose faction he had joined himeelf, 
Akiba was taken prisoner, and put to death 
by torture, together with his whole family : 
himself and his son Pappus were -flayed alive. 
A suppositious work, written under the name 
of the patriarch Abraham, has been ascribed 
to him, and he is said to have been the ori- 
ginal compiler of the Jewish cabalistic tradi- 
tions. After his execution, which took place 
in the year 135, he was interred on a mountain 
in the vicinity of Tiberias: many of his fol 
lowers and disciples, to the number it is said 
of 24,000, afterwards chose the same spot for 
their burial place. His book, called Jezirah, 
was printed at Paris, 8vo, 1552, of which a 
Latin version with notes was published in 
1642 by Rittangel, a converted Jew of Konings- 
burgh.— Brucker. Lightfoot. 

ALABASTER (Wirriram) an English di- 
vine of the Protestant church in Elizabeth’s 
time, a native of Hadleigh in Suffolk. He was 
the author of several polemical tracts, though 
his confidence even in his own opinions could 
not be very strong, inasmuch as he found oc- 
casion to change them more than once, pub- 
licly abjuring the Reformed religion for Catho- 
liciam at one time, and subsequently returning 
to the faith he originally professed. The work 
which does him most credit is a “‘ Lexicon Penta- 
giotten,” which he published in folio. A Latin 
tragedy ¢alled Roxana was also written b 
him, and acted at Cambridge. In his you 
he ap; ears to have had a military turn, and 
accompanied the Earl of Essex on his expe- 
dition to Cadiz. He survived till the reign of 
Charies I, and died in 1640. 
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ALAIN: see Cuarrrer. 

ALAMANNI (Lewis) a Florentine poet 
and statesman, born towards the beginning 
of the 16th century. His commencement in 
politics was unsuccessful, being engaged in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the of the 
Medici family in his native city: the plot was 
discovered, one of the parties taken and exe- 
cuted, while Alamanni himself narrowly escaped 
by flight. The accession to the power of his 
enemies, by the elevation of Giulio de Medici 
to the papal chair in 1523, seemed to condemn 
him to a life of exile. The disgust however felt 
towards that pontiff by the emperor Charles V, 
from the part he took in consolidating the 
‘* Holy League,’”’ between Henry VIII of Eng- 
land and Francis I of France, produced a quar- 
rel which ended in the occupation of Rome 
by the imperial forces. The popular faction 
at Florence, taking advantage of the situation 
of affairs, expelled the Medici, and Alamanni 
was recalled; but his popularity did not last long. 
A negotiation, which he set on foot with the 
Emperor, exposed him to suspicion; he was 
again compelled to fly, and the power of his 
rivals, after a short struggle, was re-established. 
From this time he continued in the service of 
the French court, by which he was employed 
in several embassies. His works are, 1. Opera 
Toscana, a collection of poems and a tragedy, 
2 vols. 8vo; %. La Cultivazione, an elegant 
poem, in imitation of the Georgics, 4to ; 3. An 
heroic poem, entitled Girone il Cortesi, [Cor- 
tesi] 4to; 4. L’Avarchide, an epic poem ; 
5. Flora, a comedy. He died at Amboise, 
April 18, 1566, aged 66.— Moreri. 

ALAN or ALLEN (Wi ixraM) a cardinal, 
was born at Rossal in Lancashire, in the year 
1532. Being educated at Oxford by a tutor 
warmly attached to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, he early exhibited a strong prepossession 
in its favour, and while very young became 
principal of St Mary’s college aad proctor of the 
university. The accession of Elizabeth not 
ouly put a stop to his preferment, but, appre- 
hending himself in danger, he withdrew to 
Louvain, where many English Catholics had 
already taken refuge. Here he wrote, in reply 
to bishop Jewell and others, several contro- 
versial treatises ; and soon after, for the benefit 
of his health, privately returned to England, 
where he remained concealed for three years, 
disseminating from his retreat publications in 
favour of the ancient religion. In 1568, with 
some difficulty, he again escaped into Flanders, 
where he received several ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, and established a seminary for the 
education of English youth at Douay. He still 
continued to introduce his polemical tracts into 
England ; and his zeal at length led him so 
far, that he connected the deposition of Eliza- 
beth with the advancement of religion, and 
openly espoused the pernicious doctrine, now 
so hohourably disclaimed by the Catholic 
church, that heresy absolved every natural 
duty, including allegiance to the sovereign. 
He had little further to proceed, and he soon 
went the remainder of the road by doing his 
best with bis party to recommend the invasion 
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of E gid (linsn (feo erp iste 
ously defe expedition sailed, he transmitted 
to England many thousand copies of a work 
which he had written to prove Elizabeth a 
heretic and schismatic, and to show that her 
subjects were absolved from the oath of alle- 
giance. For these services, Allen was made a 
cardinal, and presented to an abbey of great 
value in Naples; and on the signal failure of 
that infamous attempt, he lost not his credit, 
but was appointed archbishop of Mechlin, 
although from this time his residence was at 
Rome, where he was usually called the Car- 
dinal of England. It is said, that towards the 
close of his life he repented of the measures 
which he had recommended against his coun- 
try, and expressed dissatisfaction at the spirit 
and conduct of the Jesuits ; and letters of his 
are extant, which advocate a reconciliation on 
the ground of a simple toleration of the ancient 
religion. On his death-bed he wished to ad- 
dress the English students at Rome, but was 
prevented by the attendant Jesuit. He died in 
the year 1594, and a strong suspicion went 
abroad that he was poisoned. Whatever 
charity may be extended to Allen for the sin- 
cerity of his convictions, happily in the present 
day there can be no difference of opivion in 
respect to his criminal practices against his 
country. As a writer he was undoubtedly one 
of the ablest advocates of Rome. His productions 
are exclusively pulemical, the most admired of 
which is a piece wiitten in answer to a book 
by lord Burleigh; it is entitled, ‘< A true, 
sincere, and modest defence of Christian Ca- 
tholics,”? and has been called by the learned 
Bolton, ‘‘ A princely, grave, and flourishing 
piece of natural and exquisite English.— Biog. 
Brit. 
ALAND (Sir Jonn Fortescue) lord For- 
tescue of the kingdom of Ireland, a baron of 
the Exchequer, and a puisne judge of the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas in 
the reigns of George I and II, was descended 
irom the famous Sir John Fortescue, lord chief 
justice and lord high chancellor of England in 
the reign of Henry VI. He was educated at 
Oxford, and being admitted a member of the 
Inner Temple, soon became an eminent pleader, 
In 1714 he was appointed solicitor-general 
to the prince of Wales, and ran through the 
usual course of legal promotion. He was ap- 
pointed first a baron of the Exchequer, and af- 
terwards one of the justices of the court of 
King’s Bench. On the accession of George IT 
his patent was not renewed ; but some time 
after he recovered favour, and was appointed one 
of the justices of the court of Common Pleas. 
He resigned this last appointment after a ser- 
vice of thirty years, and was created an Irish 
peer under the title of Lord Fortescue of Creden. 
The family is now extinct. The juridical writ- 
ings of this judge are, ‘‘ The Difference be- 
tween an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy, 
as it more particularly regards the English 
constitution, written by Sir John Fortescue, 
Knt. Lord Chief Justice and Lord High Chan- 
cellor in the reign of Henry VI, with some ree 
marke by Sir John Fortescue Aland, F.B.S. 
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London, 1714, 1719.” In his 
remarks Sir John showed himself a proficient 


in Saxon learning. He is also the author of a 
volume of reports published after his denth, 
London, 1748. Lord Fortescue lived in the 
habits of intimacy with Pope and the other 
wits of the day, and is author of the pleasant 
legal burlesque of “ Stradling versus Styles.” 
—Biog. Brit. 

ALARD (Francis) the son of a member of 
a noble family at Brussels, a zealousconvertfrom 
the Roman Catholic religion, was born in that 
town, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His father obliged him to enter into the 
Dominican order; but having privately ob- 
tained the works of Luther, he clandestinely 
forsook his convent, and studied divinity at 
Jena and Wittemberg. Destitute however of 
resources, he ventured to return to Brussels, 
and seek assistance from his father, but was 
discovered in the streets by his mother, a vio- 
lent bigot, who denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion, and when no persuasions could induce 
him to recant, called for aJl the rigour of the 
law, and even offered to furnish wood to burn 
him. Sentence of death was accordingly pro- 
nounced ; but by connivance, it is supposed, he 
contrived to escape, and arrived im safety at 
Oldenburgh, where he became almoner to the 
prince. He subsequently returned home to his 
native country, notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions of the duke of Alva, and in the end made 
a convert of his father. No longer safe in the 
Netherlands, he had a curacy given him in 
Holstein, where he died in 1578. His son 
William became rector of the college of Krem- 
pen, and his grandson Lambert compiled a 
Greek Jexicon, together with theological works 
and Latin poems. The latter was inspector of 
the public schools of Brunswick, and died in 
1672. Ile had also a great grandson who 
wrote his hfe.— Moreri. 

ALARIC. This celebrated leader of the 
Visigoths crossed the Danube in 376, with the 
rest of his countrymen, who were driven for- 
ward by the Huns. He fought with great 
valour against the Romans until the year 
382, when with his followers he was al- 
lowed by the emperor Theodosius to settle 
in Thrace, on condition of serving the em- 
pire when required. This peace was pre- 
served during the life of Theodosius ; but un- 
der his weak successor Arcadius, being refused 
preferment, Alaric revolted, and committed 
great ravages in Greece. The renowned ge- 
neral Stihcho checked his career in the first 
instance, but—as it was suspected, by conai- 
vance—allowed him to escape. He was soon 
after made formal master of the provinces he 
had so mercilessly oppressed, by the timid 
emperor of the East, and also chosen king by 
his own tribe. He then turned his arms into 
Italy, and carried away vast plunder and many 
captives; andalthough checked in a second at- 
tempt by Stilicho, was, by the advice of that 

eneral, taken into the service uf the emperor 
Heweries ; but owing tobad faith on both sides, 
soon broke his engagement, and at length, 
after a seeming truce, entered Rome in August, 
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410, when a great portion of the wealth of 
the metropolis became the property of these 
Gothic spoilers. From Rome he proceeded to 
the extremity of Italy, with a view to the in- 
vasion of Sicily, where a short illness put a 
period to his life in the vicinity of Rhegium, 
A.D.410. Alaric had great qualities and abi- 
lities, and his apparent want ot faith is thought 
by some historians to have arisen from the 
ttle trast to be placed in the unwilling en- 
gagements of the weuk emperors with whom 
he treated.— Univ. Hist. 

ALASCO (Jonn) a nobleman nearly con- 
nected with the royal family of Poland in the 
sixteenth century. Embracing the doctrines 
of the Reformed religion, persecution drove him 
from his native country, to Embden, where 
he established a congregation, but the same 
cause still operating, he retired into England 
about 1551, where the protection of Edward 
VI, then upon the throne, secured to him a 
safe asylum. The publication of the famous 
Interim driving more Protestants to the bame 
place of refuge, he collected about 380 of them, 
who, under his auspices, became naturalized, 
and obtained a charter of incorporation, with 
Alasco as superintendent, and four assistant 
ministers. ‘The accession of Mary drove them 
back to Embden, where they settled m peace. 
Alasco, receiving an invitation from king Si- 
gismund, returned after an absence of twenty 
years to Poland, where he died in 1560. fle 
wasin preat esteem with most of the learned men 
of his day, and enjoyed the friendship of many 
of them, particularly of Erasmus, whose h- 
brary he is said to have purchased. Two theo- 
logical tracts of his, written in Latin on the 
Bubject of the Eucharist, have come down to 
posterity.—Strype’s Memorial of Cranmer. 

ALBAN (St) regarded as the first or 
protomartyr of Britain, was born towards the 
end of the third century at Verulam, close 
to the site of the present town in Iertford- 
shire which bears his name. In his youth he 
visited Kome, in company with a monk of 
Caerleon named Amphibalus, and served 
seven years as a soldier under the emperor 
Dioclesian. On hisreturn to Britain, renounc- 
ing Paganism, he embraced eee and, 
it is generally agreed, suffered martyrdom in 
the at persecution under the above empe- 
ror, Bede says A.D. 286; others place it in 
296; and Usher in 313. A number of legen- 
dary miracles are attributed to this saint, whose 
history altogether is possibly no more than a 
legend. The celebrated monastery of St Al- 
bans was not founded until between 4 and 
500 years after his death, by Offa king of 
Mercia. Ina repair of the church of St Al- 
dans, in 1257, a tomb was opened, which, ac- 
coiding to an inscription found therein, con- 
tained some relics of St Alban.— Biog. Br. 

ALBANI (AcEexanper) an eminent vir- 
tuoso, was born at Urbino in 1692, and raised 
tothe rank of cardinal by Innocent XIII. He 
died in 1779, aged 87, very highly esteemed. 
His house, known by the name of the Villa 
Atbani, was famous for beautiful statues and 
other treasures of the fine arte. In 1762 his 
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late majesty purchased for 14,000 crowns the 
collection A i drawings of cardinal Albani, 
amounting to three hundred volumes, one 
third of which were original and by the first 
masters, and the remainder most excellent en- 
gravings. This prelate was librarian to the 
Vatican, and is author of some literary and po- 
litical works which possess reputation.—dnn. 
Reg. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALBANI (Jonn Francis) also cardinal, 
and nephew and heir of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article. He distinguished himself by 
his opposition to the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and to all concession on the part of the papacy, 
in favour of temporal innovation. In other 
respects, he was chiefly distingmshed by his 
taste for the fine arts and patronage of its pro- 
fessors. He also increased the valuable li- 
brary of his uncle from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand volumes ; and in the year 1793 it 
was computed that the Villa Albani con- 
tained nearly two hundred thousand works of 
art and specimens of antiquity, all of which 
were dispersed or carried away when the 
Frenchentered Rome. The latter are accused 
of a peculiar want of generosity in this in- 
stance, because the family of Albani had some 
affinity by marriage with that of Austria. 
After the election of Pius VII, cardinal Al- 
bani returned to Rome, but could never mus- 
ter sufficient fortitude to visit his dilapidated 
villa. He died in 1803, with the character of 
being one of the eloquent, affable, and accom- 
plished persons of the age.—Athenaum, rol. iii. 

ALBANI (Atoista pg S1o_teFrGc, Countess 
of) wife of Prince Charles Edward Lewis C'a- 
simir Stuart, commonly known. by the name of 
the Pretender, was celebrated as the ‘‘ Mia 
Donna” of Victor Alfieri, whose muse will 
hand her down to posterity. The hfe of this 
lady appears to have been througheut an un- 
happy one: in the possession of great beauty, 
mildness, and accomplishments, she was early 
in life united to a coarse, licentious, and in- 
temperate character, who was altogether inca- 
pable of appreciating her merits. The dis- 
gusting habits of her husband, strikingly pour- 
trayed by the pen of her admirer, are confirmed 
by accounts from less questionable sources, 
She was compelled at length to take refuge 
from bis brutality in a convent, where she re- 
mained till his death in 1788 released her 
from her yoke. Her own took place at Flo- 
rence, Jan. 29, 1824, in her seventy-second 
year.— Gent. Mag. 

ALBANO (Francisco) a Bolognese, bred 
a silk merchant, which profession he soon 
quitted for that of a painter, and became the 
pupil of Denis Calvert, a Flemish artist of 
eminence, in whose painting-room the cele- 
brated Guido Reni, his countryman, was his 
fellow-student. Quitting this master. the 
young men both subsequently placed them- 
selves under the tuition of the Caracci at Rome, 
where they completed their studies. Albano 
is celebrated for the grace and elegance of his 
female figures, and the loveliness of his cupids, 
whose attitudes and arch expression are much 
admired. Connoisseurs remark a great sume- 
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ness in his delineation of these subjects, which 
is accounted for by the fact that his wife 
Doralice, a woman of extraordinary beauty, 


was his model in the first case, and the twelve 


children she bore him, in the second. Several 
of his landscapes also, and other pieces, are in 
great estimation, Particularly one of the four 
elements, painted for the king of Sardinia. 
His works are to be found in most of the prin- 
ciple cahinets in Europe. Charles I of Eng- 
land, a great lover of the art, invited him over 
to visit him. He died at his native city, in 
1660, atthe advanced age of eighty-two, having 
been bom in 1578; and was held in such 
esteem by his fellow citizens, as to be honoured 
by a general mourning. He had a younger 
brother, Giovanni Battista, also a landscape 
painter of some repute, who had profited by his 
instructions: the latter survived him eight 
ears,— Pilkizgton’s Dict. of Painters. 

ALBEMARLE, see Mowx. 

ALBERONI (Jurius) a Spanish statesman 
and cardinal, born in 1664, was the son of a 
gardener near Parma, who at the age of four- 
teen obtained a petty post in the cathedral of 
Placentia, and in time became priest and canon. 
The career of eminence was opened to Alberoni 
by an accident which happened to the poset 
Campistron, secretary to the duke of Vendome, 
who having fallen into the hands of robbers, 
was hospitably entertained and furnished with 
money and clothes. Campistron in return in- 
troduced Alberoni to the Duke, then command- 
ing in Lombardy, whose good graces he secured 
by discovering the stores of grain concealed by 
the country people. By Vendome, when the 
latter took the command in Spain, he was 
fixed upon as a proper person to carry on his 
correspondence with the princess des Ursins, 
who then took the lead of affarrs in that hing- 
dom. Introduced for that purpose in the cha- 
racter of agent to the duke of Parma, he soon 
obtained a footing in the court of Philip V, and 
when that prince became a widower, carried 
into execution the measure of marrying him to 
the princess of Parma. His fortune was now 
established; for this princess, who obtained a 
great ascendancy over her husband, gave him 
all her confidence, caused him te be created a 
cardinal in 1717, and made him a grandee of 
Spain and prime minister. 1n this situation 
Alberoni quickly began to display the mixture 
of intrigue, ability, and restless ambition, for 
which his name is so celebrated. He aimed 
at once to excite the Turks to war against the 
Emperor; to set the Pretender on the throne 
of Great Britain, hy the means of Peter the 
Great and Charles XII of Sweden; to anni- 
hilate the German princes in Italy ; and lastly, 
to dispossess the duke of Orleans of the re- 
gency of France, in favour of Philip V, as the 
eldest representative of the family. This 
scheme being discovered by the Regent, France 
and England united, declared war against 
Spain in 1719, and would not consent to a 
peace except on condition of the immediate 
removal and banishment of Alberoni. In 1720 
he was accordingly ordered to leave Spain, 
which he quitted, taking with him immense 
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riches, and the important will of Charles II, 
appointing Philip universal heir to the Spanish 
Monarchy. When his abstraction of this ce- 
lebrated document was discovered, a messenger 
was sent after him to recover it, and could 
only obtain it from him by force. Qn leaving 
Spain he retired to Genoa, where he was ar- 
rested by order of the Pope for his intrigues 
with the Turks; and proceeding to Rome, a 
formal inquiry was made into his conduct by 
the sacred college, the result of which was an 
order to retire for a year into a college of 
Jesuits. On his liberation he went to Parma, 
where he much occupied himself in the esta- 
blishment of a school for the education of poor 
scholars: but having added to his own funds 
some lands which he recovered, as having been 
usurped from the church, his establishment was 
never very popular with his countrymen. He 
soon after went to Rome, and was appointed 
legate of Romagna by Clement XL, in which 
employment, at the age of seventy, his inex- 
tinguthable passion for poKitical intrigue in- 
duced him to plot against the independence of 
the little republic of San Marino, which ended 
very ludicrously in the cardinal and his suite 
being driven out of the church and the terri- 
tory in the expected moment of success. Al- 
beroni died in 1762, aged eighty-seven, and 
left behind him the character of a bold and 
versatile intriguer rather than of a great poli- 
tician, although he certamly created a strong 
temporary impulse mm the Spanish monarchy 

and established many regulations which were 
favourable to arts, agriculture, and commerce. 
Happily for mankind, the field for politicians 
of the adventuring class of Alberoni is be- 
coming every day more circumscribed, and able 
statesmanship is less and less connected in 
men’s minds with the bold and unprincipled 
schemes of agyression and false aggrandizement 
by which his policy was distinguished. The 
temper of Alberoni was extremely haughty ; and 
although lively and pleasant in conversation, 
he could not bear contradiction even in his ad- 
v rsity. The publication, called his ‘ ‘Testa- 
ment Politique,’ like most of the works under 
that suspicious title, is of no authority.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALBERT (of Aix) or Albertus Aquensis, 
a canon of Aix la Chapelle in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He wrote in Latin what is esteemed an 
accurate ‘ Ilistory of the Expedition to Jeru- 
salem, under Godfrey of Bulloyn and other 
leaders.’’ It was reprinted by Reineccius in 
1662.— Vossius. 

ALBERT (Erasmvs) a German divine of 
the sixteenth century, who collected many ab- 
surdities from a book entitled, ‘‘ The Harmony 
Letween Jesus Christ and St Francis,” and 
composed a work which he caHed ‘‘ The Koran 
of the Cordeliers,” which piece was printed in 
Latin without place or name of printer in 
1531. Several editions have since appeared, 
the last of which is that of Amsterdam, 12mo, 
1734.-—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALBERT (Lows Joszrx bp’) grandson of 
the constable de Luynes and the ninth child 
of Louis Charles duke le Luynes, was born 
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in 1672. After serving very gallantly in the 
armies of France, he entered into the service of 
the elector of Bavaria, who, on becoming em- 
under the title of Charles VII, created 
im a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, by 
the title of Prince of Grimberghen. Amongst 
all his political and military Sugipeeienia, he 
zultivated literature : his works are, ‘‘ Le Songe 
a’ Alcibiade,”’ Paris, 1735, 12mo; ‘ Timandre 
mstruit son Genie,”’ and other pieces, pub- 
sished under the title of ‘‘ Recueil de dif- 
ferentes pieces de litterature,’’ Amsterdam, 
12mo, 1759. He died in 1758, aged eighty- 
seven.— Biog. Universelle. 

ALBERTET, a mathematician and poet of 
the thirteenth century, was a native of Pro- 
vence. He was equally devoted to literature 
and the fair sex, and wrote several poems in 
bonour of his Platonic mistress, the marchio-~ 
ness of Malespine. He left his poems to a 
friend in order to be presented to the lady, 
instead of which he sold them to Faber d’Uzes, 
who published them as his own. The pla- 
giarism being discovered, D’Uzes was whipped 
for the appropriation, agreeably to a then ex- 
isting law upon the subject, which it need not 
be added is not in force at present in any 
country.— Vossius. Moreri. 

ALBERTI. There were two painters of 
this name, Cherubino and Giovanni, brothers, 
natives of the Florentine territory, who flourished 
about the close of the 16th century. Cheru- 
bino, who was also an engraver, died in 1615, 
in the sixty-third year of his age, surviving his 
brother about fourteen years. Giovanni was 
much admired for the excellence of his perspec- 
ee Dict. of Painters. 

ALBERTI (AnisrotiLe) better known by 
the name of Ridolfe Fioravente, a Bolognese, 
celebrated in the 15th century for his know- 
ledge of mechanics. Many marvellous stories 
are told of his skill, such as removing a steeple 
with all its bells, &c. He emigrated to Hun- 
gary and Russia, where he acquired great re- 
putation by the erection of bridges, churches, 
&c.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALBERTI (Dominico) a Venetian com- 
poser and harpsichord player of eminence, who 
came to England in the suite of the yf pe 
ambassador early in the last century. Among 
other pieces, which were much admired at the 
time, he set to music the Endymion of Metas- 
tasio in 1737. He wasa pupil of Biffi and of 
Lotti.— Biog. Dict. Mus. 

ALBERTI (Jonn) a learned professor of 
divinity at Leyden, who in 1725 published 
“ Observationes Philologicz, in sacros Novi 
Foederis libros,’’ 8vo, which was soon after 
followed by another, entitled, ‘‘ Periculum Cri- 
ticum, in quo loca quedam cum V. ac N.T. tum 
Hesychii et aliorum,” &c.’”’ 8vo. The first 

olume of his edition of Hesychius was pub- 
lished in 1746. He left it incomplete at his 
death in 1762, but it was perfected by Run- 
kenius, Le » 1766.— Univ. Biog. Dict. 

ALBERTI (Jonn Wipmanstapivs) chan- 
cellor of Austria, and an oriental scholar of emi- 
nence. He edited in 1556 a Syriac version of 
the New Testament with great care and ex- 
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pense, the latter being defrayed by the em- 
peror his master. This edition is remarkable 
for the omission of the Book of Revelations, 
the second and third epistles of St James, and 
the second of Peter. One thousand copies of 
this work were printed. half of which were sent 
to the East. He was also author of a Com- 
men on the Koran, which he abridged. 
He died in 1559.—Moreri. 

ALBERTI (Leanver) a Bolognese monk 
of the 16th century, author of a history of his 
native city, and another of Italy ; the latter, 
entitled ‘‘ Derscizione di tutta l’ltalia,” of which 
several editions have been published, is re- 
ete with curious facts. He also published 
memoirs of illustrious members of the Domini- 
can order, to which he belonged. He died in 
1552, at the age of seventy-four.— Mureri. 

ALBERTI (Leon Baptista) an eminent 
Italian architect, was born at Venice in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He was 
so early and complete a proficient in classical 
literature, that, at the age of twenty, he com- 
posed a Latin comedy under the name of Le- 
pidus, which passed for genuine with the 
learned Aldus. He took orders, and became 
abbot of St Ermete at Pisa, but applied princi- 
pally to the art of design, being a good painter 
and sculptor as well as architect. He was much 
employed by pope Nicholas V, as also by Lo- 
renzo Medici, and his principal erections are at 
Florence, Mantua, and Rimini. This able 
artist was author of, 1.‘‘ Momus de Principe,’’ 
Rome, 1520; 2. ‘‘Trivia sive de Causis Sena- 
toriis,”” 1588, 4to; 3. ‘* Fables or Apologues ;”” 
4. ‘‘ Treatise on Scripture ;’’ 5. ‘* De Pictura,”’ 
Basil, 4to, 1540, and Leyden (Elzevir) 1649 ; 
6. ‘‘De Re Acdificatoria,’’ 1485. The last 
work has been translated into Italian by Lauro, 
and was handsomely published in Italian and 
English in 3 vols. folio, London, 1726. The 
invention of the Camera Obscura has been 
given to Alberti, concerning the time of whose 
death accounts differ, but the most probable 
date is 1475.—Tiraboschi. 

ALBERTI (v1 Vitranova Francis) an 
able lexicographer, born at Nice in 1737. His 
principal work is entitled, ‘‘ Dizionario uni- 
versale Critico Enciclopedeco della lingua Ita- 
liana,’ a new edition of which, in siz volumes, 
was published in the year in which he died at 
Lucca, 1803.— Un. Biog. Dict. 

ALBERTINI (Francis) an ecclesiastic of 
Florence and an able antiquary in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. He wrote, 1. ‘‘ De 
Mirabilibus nove et veteris urbis Rome2,’’ 1505, 
4to, and several times reprinted ; 2. ‘‘ Tractatus 
brevis de laudibus Florentiz et Saone,’’ added 
to the third edition of the preceding ; 3. ‘‘ Me- 
moriale de molte Statue, e pictore sono nell’ 
inclita cipta di Florentia, &c.”’ Florence, 1510, 
4to. These works of A]bertini are still esteemed. 
— Biog. Universelle. 

ALBERTUS (Macnus) one of the most 
celebrated doctors of the thirteenth century, 
was born at Lavingen in Swabia, in the year 
1193, or as some accounts say in 1205. He 
was educated at Pavia, where he took the 
religious habit among the Dominicans, and be- 
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came provincia! of his order. After having 
for some time taught the scholars of his society, 
he went to Paris and gave lectures on Aristotle 
with great applause. He soon became so dis- 
tinguished for his extensive acquamtance with 
the subtle philosophy and obscure theology of 
the times, that in 1248 he was called to Rome 
by pope Alexander IV, and appointed to the 
office of master of the holy palace. In 1260, 
he was elected bishop of Ratisbon ; but finding 
his episcopal duties inconsistent with his love 
of retirement and study, he resigned his bishop- 
ric and returned to Cologne to enjoy the leisure 
of monastic life. He was however drawn from 
his retirement by pope Gregory X, who sent 
him into Germany and Bohemia to preach the 
crusade. He afterwards attended the council 
of Lyons, and then returned to Cologne, where 
he remained until his death in 1280. The 
celebrity of Albertus is so clouded with the 
legendary tales related of his acquirements 
and performances in natural magic and in 
physics, that it is impossible to say what por- 
tion of it is duly merited. Neither is the dif- 
ficulty lessened by a recourse to his works, as 
in the huge collection of them, in twenty-one 
volumes folio, Lyons, 1651, many pieces are 
inserted, which are now known not to have 
been composed by him. Many extraordinary 
things are attributed to him, such as that he 
framed an ‘* Androis,’’ or machine in the 
human form, of different kinds of metal, the 
various parts of which, being framed under 
celestial aspects and constellauons. could speak 
and reveal to him the solution of his most dif- 
ficult questions. I[t is added, that his famous 
pupil, Thomas Aquinas, in terror, broke this 
metallic oracle with his stick. Another tale 
makes this great magician reproduce the flowers 
of spring in the midst of winter, for the enter- 
tainment of William earl of Holland and king 
of the Romana, on hispassing through Cologne. 
How far these fables may be connected with 
the possession of a degree of general know- 
ledge of mechanics, or of chemistry beyond his 
contemporar.es, it is not easy to determine ; 
but in his writings he is for the most part 
merely a commentator upon Aristotle and a 
compiler from the Arabian writers. In divinity 
he followed Peter Lombard, and in philosophy 
sought to steer between the Nominalists and 
the Realists: his natural philosophy exhibits 
little beyond the usual ignorance of the period : 
astrology is treated as a sublime science, and 
all sorts of secret virtues are attributed to pre- 
cious stones and other natural productions, 
and much labour is Jost in accounting for them. 
At the same time he knew httle of the Greek 
language, and was so ignorant of geography as 
to place Byzantium in Italy ; so that his title 
to the surname of Great seems to rest more upon 
the ignorance of his contemporaries than on his 
own information. It is remarked by Brucker 
that the second age of scholastic philosophy, 
in which the metaphysics of Aristotle were 
obscured from Arabian sources, began with 
Albertus and ended with Durand. It forms a 
whimsical contrast in language, to state that 
Albertus Magnus was a very little man. 
Bayle. Brucker. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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_ ALBINOVANUS (C. Pepo) a Latin poet 
im the reign of Augustus. Two elegies under 
his name are all that have come down to pos- 
terity, one on the death of Drusus, and the other 
on that of Mecwnas.—Moreri. 

ALBINUS (Bernarp Sizcrrep) son of a 
celebrated physician of the same name, and 
one of the most famous anatomists of mo- 
dern times, was born at Frankfort in 1697. 
He received his first instructions from Boer- 
haave and other able professors of Leyden, 
and in 1721 became himself professor of ana- 
tomy in the same university. In 1725 his first 
publication appeared, under the title of ‘‘ Index 
supellectilis anatomice Ravianez.” His other 
works are, 1. ‘‘ De Ossibus Corporis humani,’ 
Leyden, 8vo; 2. ‘‘ Historia Musculorum Ho-~ 
minis,” ibid, 1734, the plates of which are 
deemed highly accurate and valuable; 53. 
“‘ Treatises on the Vascular System of the In- 
testines, on the Bones of the Fetus,” &c ; and 
Annotationes Academice,” 4 vols. 4to. He 
also published very correct editions of Harvey, 
Vesalius, and other anatomists ; and lastly, the 
very fine plates of Eustachius. This able pro- 
fessor died at Leyden in 1770, after filling the 
chair for nearly fifty years. His brother, Chris- 
tian Bernurd, was professor of anatomy at 
Utrecht, where he died in 1752, He is author 
of 1. ‘* Specimen anatomicum exhibens novam 
tennium Hominis Intestinorum descriptionem,” 
Leyden, 4to, 1722, 8v0,1724; 9. “* De Ana- 
tome errores detegente in Medicina,”’ Utrecht, 
1723.—Biog. Univ. 

ALBO (Josep) a learned Spanish rabbi, a 
native of old Castile, who assisted in 1412 
at a famous dispute on religion between the 
Christians and Jews, held in the presence of 
the Anti-pope Benedict XIII. He wrote, in re- 
ference to the foregoing controversy, a work 
under the title of ‘‘ Sepher Hikkarim,”’ of 
which several editions have been published, 
the more modern of which omit the third book, 
being particularly pointed against Christianity 
— Biog. Univ. 

ALBOIN, also called ALBOVINUS, a king 
of Lombardy about the middle of the fourth 
century. The horde of which he was the chief 
having overrun Italy, he ascended the throne 
of that kingdom in 370. Cunimond, a neigh- 
bouring chieftain, resisting his arms, was over- 
thrown and slain, when the conqueror com- 
pelled his daughter Rosamond to partake his 
throne and bed. The lady stifled her resent- 
ment for a while; but receiving fresh provoca- 
tion by being, through her husband’s orders, 
presented with wine in a drinking cup formed 
of her father’s skull, she headed a conspiracy 
against him, and succeeded in putting an end 
to his life by assassination in his own palace 
at Pavia, which he had rendered the capit 
of his dominions.—Gibbon. : 

ALBON (Jaques n’) Mareschal St Andre, 
a French general, who acquired great reputa- 
tion about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In the campaigns of 1552 and 1554 his skill 
and valour rendered him conspicuous. Ques- 
noy, St Quentin, Renti, &c. were the chief 
scenes of his el pee Although bred a Cal- 
vinist, he joined eventually the Catholic fac- 
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tion, under Francis duke of Guise, whose party 
he supported against the house of Condé, but 


was at length killed in battle at Dreux in the | 


Isle of France in 1562.— Morervi. 


ALBRET (Jeanne) daughter of Margaret | 


queen of Navarre, married in 1548 to Anthony 
of Bourbon, duke of Vendome, was delivered 
in 1553 of Heury of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV of France. A characteristic incident oc- 
curred on this occasion: her father, who was 
present at her labour, promised to deposit his 
will in her possession, if she would sing him a 
Bearnoise song, with which request she im- 
mediately complied, by singing an old popular 
air in her native dialect. On her delivery, the 
King performed his promise, by giving her a 
golden box, containing his will; and at the 
same time placing a chain of gold around her 
neck, he exclaimed, ‘‘ These are for you, but 
this,’’ taking away the infant, ‘‘ is mine.’ On 
the death of her father, in 1555, she became 
queen of Navarre, in which she established 
the Protestant religion. Invited to be present 
at the nuptials of her son with Margaret of 
Valois, she expired suddenly in the forty- 
fourth year of her age, not without suspicion 
of poison. She was a highly intellectual wo- 
man, and left several compositions in prose 
and verse.— Bayle. 

ALBUMAZAR, an Arabian philosopher, 
who, like many others, combined the study of 
physic with that of judicial astrology and as- 
trunomy, an elementary work upon which lat- 
ter science was printed under his name at 
Venice in 1489, A treatise on the revolutions 
or years, published in the same city, in one 
volume, 8vo, in 1526, ia also ascribed to him. 
He flourished in the ninth century.— Moreri. 

ALBUQUERQUE (At Ppuonso) the founder 
of the Portuguese empire in the East, born at 
Lasbon towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In 1503 he headed an expedition sent 
out by Emanuel king of Portuyal, and made 
a descent on the coast of Cochin, where he es- 
tablished himself. Returning to Europe for 
supplies, he visited India with increased au- 
thority ; and after ravaging the coast of Arabia, 
subdued the whole of Ormuz, a considerable 
island in the mouth of the Persian gulph. This 
country being tributary to Persia, the sophi 
sent, as usual, ambassadors to demand the 
customary annual remittances, which the con- 
queror not only declined complying with, ut 
added mockery to his refusal, intimating that 
gunpowder and bullets were the only coin in 
which the demand might hereafter be ex- 
pected tobe paid. After this he undertook and 
completed the subjugation of Goa, notwith- 
standing that the jealousy and dissentions of 
his principal commanders threw greater diffi- 
culties in his way than any which he expe- 
rienced from the enemy. Malabar, Sumatra, 
and the Malaccas, next became subjected to his 
power, and he was meditating still farther 
conquests, when a period was put to his pro- 
gress and his life together, by a sudden and 
violentillness, which carried him off in his sixty- 
third year. Like Cortez, Columbus, and other 
enterprizing adventurers, he lived long enough 
to ascertain that gratitude is not the virtue of 
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princes: an order for his recal had been al. 
ready issued, and even his successor in the 
command appointed, when death put an end 
to his career and mortifications at Goa in 
1515. His son, who afterwards rose to high 
rank and honours in his native country, pub- 
lished a memoir of his father’s campaigns, 
which was printed at Lisbon in 1576.— Med. 
Univ. Hist. 

ALC US, the Lesbian, a lyric poet of an- 
quity, born at Mitylene, who flourished in the 
44th Olympiad, 600 years before the Christian 
era. Liberty and an unconqnperable hatred of 
tyranny form the principal subject and charac- 
teristic of his effusions. Like that of Horace 
however, his personal prowess in the field was 
not remarkable. There was also an early 
Athenian poet of this name, said to have been 
the author of some tragedies in the infancy of 
that species of composition.—Vossius. Bayle. 

ALCIATI (Anprew) a Milanese lawyer of 
eminence in the sixteenth century. He was a 
member of the universities of Vavia and Bo- 
logna, and subsequently a professor of juris- 
prudence at Avignon, whence Francis the 
First of France, who hnew his value, suc- 
ceeded in drawing him for a time to Bourges. 
The love of his native country however, se- 
conded by the encouragement held out to him 
by the reigning grand duke of Milan, influenced 
him to return to Italy, where his lectures were 
attended by persons studying the profession, 
from all parts of Europe, and a:Ided much both 
to his reputation and emolument. De Thou 
vives him great credit for mixing much of po- 
lite literature with the dry study of law, and 
for his success in getting md of many of the 
barbarous technicalities with which the wnt- 
ings upon that science were previously over- 
whelmed. Besides his professional works, he 
wrote a commentary upon Tacitus, which ex- 
hibits much elegance of diction as well as in- 
genuity. He died at Pavia, in the month of 
January 1550, aged 58, leaving the whole of 
his wealth to a distant relation, Francis Al- 
ciati, who afterwards succeeded him in his 
professor's chair, and sustained the reputa- 
tion acquired in it by his predecessor. It has 
been said that Andrew Alciati had originally 
intended to have hequeathed the whole of his 
large property towards the foundation of a law 
college ; a design from which he was diverted 
by a personal affront put upon him by some 
unthinking young men, students in the profes- 
sion. His possessions however were not ill be- 
stowed: his heir, rising to great eminence 
both as a lawyer aud a divine, arrived at 
length, through the favour of Pius the Fourth, 
to the chancellorship of Rome, with a seat in 
the conclave. [le died in the fiftieth year of 
his age, April 1580.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALCIBIADES, a celebrated Athenian ge- 
neral and statesman, the son of Clinias, and de- 
scendant of Ajax of Salamis, was born B.C. 450. 
Possessed of every advantage of rank, fortune, 
personal beauty, vigorous intellect, command- 
ing talent, and consummate address; he is 
generally quoted as one of the most striking 
instances on record of an individual uniting 
within himself all the gifts and graces both 
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of nature and fortune. The consequences of so 
much favourable endowment are not always 
correspondent ; and Alcibiades in particular 
early began to exhibit strong passions, irregu- 
larity of conduct, and that mixture of levity 
and seriousness which is so often attendant 
upon lofty qualities and Ses mental supe- 
riority. e anecdotes of his youth, which 
display the vivacity of his temper and under- 
standing, are very numerous; and as he grew 
up, his pursuit of pleasure in all its forms 
was equally conspicuous. Having excited the 
attention and affection of Socrates, that philo- 
sopher tock great pains to instruct him, and 
bend his mind to honourable pursuit ; and al- 
though not altogether successful, the benefit 
of his instructions were always traceable. He 
made his first campaign in the war against 
Potidza, in company with Socrates, and, when 
Alcibiades, after fighting valiantly, fell wound- 
ed in the field of battle, he was indebted to the 
philosopher for the preservation of his life; an 
obligation which he some years afterwards re- 
paid at the battle of Delium, when im the re- 
treat he covered Socrates, who was on foot, 
and brought him off safe. In a cunsucution 
like that of Athens, it was impossible that a 
youth of fortune should not early engage in 
public life ; and Alcibiades, who possessed con- 
siderable cloquence, and whose quickness of 
parts peculiarly adapted him for a popular 
course, s0on united the career of ambition to 
that of pleasure. Ile began, in opposition to 
the policy of Nicias, then the most influential 
Man in Athens, to disturb the good understand- 
ing which existed between Athens and Jace- 
dwmon. He also promoted an expedition 
against Sicily, much against the wishes of 
Nicias; and in conjunction with that leader 
and Lamachous, he was appointed to command 
it. At this period however an occurrence took 
place which strongly illustrates the mixed cha- 
racter of this Athenian. On one night all the 
Hiermee, or half-statues of Mercury, in Athens, 
were defaced and mutilated; and information 
was given that this sacrilege was the work of 
Alcibiades and his dissolute companions, in one 
of their frequent moments of revelry and in- 
temperance. A capital charge of impiety was 
therefore laid against him ; but, from fear of 
the army, not until he had departed on the 
expedition against Sicily, from which he was 
ordered home again. He pretended to accom- 

any the messeugers back without reluctance, 

ut contrived to escape into the Peloponnesus. 
He was in consequence condemned for non- 
appearance, his property confiscated, and all 
the priests and priestesses pronounced a solemn 
execration against him. He had now recourse 
to the Spartans, by whom he was well received, 
and whom he influenced to send succours tothe 
Syracusans and to declare war against Athens. 
Turing his abode at Sparta, with his usual ad- 
dress, he adopted the Lacedwmonian discipline 
in its utmost rigour, and surpussed the natives 
themselves in the qualities which they most 
admired. Passing over into Jonia, he induced 
several of the cities to revolt from the Athe- 
nians, and engaged Tissaphemes, the king of 


id 
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Persia’s lieutenant, in a league with §& 

A relic of his former manners however nearly 
proved his ruin ; for having engaged in an in- 
trigue with the wife of king Agis, the latter 
became his implacable enemy when it was 
discovered, and orders were sent to Ionia to 
procure his death. Apprised of his danger, 
Alcibiades tonk refuge with Tissaphernes, and 
so ingratiated himself with the satrap, that 
nothing was done without his advice ; and he 
was 80 adroit as to make the friendship of the 
Persians an instrument of his own recal to 
Athens, He would not however return until 
he had made himself welcome by his services ; 
and accordingly, in conjunction with the other 
Athenian commanders, he gained several signal 
victories over the Lacedwmonians, by which 
they lost Selybria, Byzantium, and various 
other towns on the Hellespont. He returned 
in triumph to Athens the following year, where, 
with the usual versatility of the Athenians, he 
Was received with universal acclamation, so- 
lemnly liberated from all the execrations pro- 
nounced against him, and made absolute com- 
mander of the forces by sea and land. He did 
not long remain inactive, but put to sea again 
with a fleet of a hundred ships for the Helles- 
pont, to assist some cities which still Leld firm 
to the Athenians. Ie first proceeded to the 
isle of Andria, where he gained a victory over 
the natives; but deeming it necessary to go in 
person to Caria to raise money, he left the fleet 
in charge of Antiochus, with orders by no 
means to hazard an engagement. The Spartan 
commander, J.ysander contrived however to 
bring on a battle by superior skill, and the 
Athenian fleet was entirely defeated. Such 
discontent arose among the fickle Athenians at 
this disappointment, that although Alcibiades 
on his return contrived to recover the supe- 
rionty at sea, the people stripped him of his 
command ; and as it was a maxim with him 
rather to escape an accusation than defend 
himself against it, he collected a band of 
soldiers of fortune, and employed himself ina 
war against several of the Thracian tribes, from 
whom he collected considerable booty. By 
this prudent distrust, he avoided the fate of 
the ten new commanders whom the Athenians 
had appointed, several of whom were put to 
death for the unexpected defeat. While in 
Thrace, he warned his countrymen of the 
datger their fleet incurred at A’gos Potamoa, 
but was not attended to; a ncglect the Athe- 
nians very soon had most fatal reasons to re- 
pent. Athens being soon after taken by Ly- 
sander, Alcibiades thought fit to retire to 
Bithynia, and subsequently to seek the pro- 
tection of the Persian satrap, Pharnabazus, 
governor of Phrygia, by whom he was kindly 
received. In the meantime the sufferings of 
the Athenians, under the thirty tyrants esta- 
blished by Lysander, induced them to look for 
deliverence to Alcibiades. This manifestation 
proved fatal to him ; for the tyrantsimmediately 
commenced an intrigue with Sparfa to procure 
his death, and orders were accordingly sent 
from that unprincipled and iron government to 
open a negotiation with Pharnabazus to effect 
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it, The Persian consented, and the house of 
Alcibiades, who resided in a village of Phrygia, 
with his mistress Timandra, was surrounded 
by night and set on fire. He threw out a 
quantity of wet clothing to damp the flame, 
and then wrapping his robe about his left hand, 
with a dagger in his right (lus sword having 


been removed) rushed forth and escaped the M 


fire. The assassins dared not to encounter him 
hand to hand, but killed him by darts from a 
distance. When they were gone, Timandra 
took possesion of the body, and buried it in a 
town named Melissa, where the emperor Adrian 
long after caused a tomb to be erected to his 
memory. This event occurred iu the fortieth 
year of his age, B.C. 403. The foregoing ac- 
count, while it forcibly proves the genius and , 
talents of Alcibiades, goes but partially in sup- | 

rt of his patriotism or his virtues. He seems’ 
indeed to have been one of those dazzling 
characters who, with every capability to serve 
mankind, by the waywardness of their humour | 
and the strength of their passions, often essen- | 
tially injure them ;—metcors who blaze in a 
transient splendour which excites admiration, 
but who, calmly reyarded, very seldom com- 
mand respect.— Pluturch. Diodorus. Xenophon. 

ALCIDAM.AS, aGreek rhetorician, a native 
of Elea, lived about.400 B.C. ‘Two of his 
orations are extant: ‘‘ Ulysses contra Pala- 
medem,”’ published by Aldus in his edition of 


ZEschines, Lysias, &c.; and ‘‘ Contra Sophis- Bri 


tas,’ annexed to Aldus’s edition of lsocrates.— | 
Fubricius. 

ALCINOUS, a Platonic philosopher of the 
second century, who wrote an introduction to’! 
the philosophy of Plato, which is deemed a’ 

d summary. It was published by Aldus in 
Greek, Venice, 1521-23 ; and has been trans- 
lated into English by Stanley ——Fubricius. 
Aikin’s Biog. 

ALCOCK (Jouwn) bishop of Ely, and founder 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, and of the gram- 
mar-school at Acopatod upon Hull, was a prelate 
distinguished for his love of learning and of 
learned men. He was a native of Yorkshire, 
being born at Beverley in the East Riding of 
that county. In 1471 he was raised to the 
see of Rochester, whence he was afterwards 
translated, first to that of Worcester, and sub- 
sequently to Ely. His temporal honours kept 
pace with his ecclesiastical dignities, the favour 
of the king, Edward IV, who highly esteerned 
him, conferring on him the presidency of Wales 
and the chancellorship of England. Several of 
his treatises on subjects connected with divi- 
nity are yet extant. After his decease, which 
took place in 1500, his body was conveyed to 
Hull, and there buried in a chapel of his own 
erection, which he had attached to his school 
with a liberal endowment. Bishop Alcock 
wrote ‘‘ Mons Perfectionis,” London, 1501, 
“ito ; Syacdo ae Hos oe suos Cura- 
tosin a well,’’ 1498, 4to, which 
curious book, to bear out the pun with the 
bishop’s name still more closely, contains a 
priut of his ing with a cock on each side 
of him; S, “ Abbatia Spiritus,” 4to, &c. &c.— 


Biog. Brit. 
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ALCOCK (Joun) Mus. Doct. bern at Ton- 
don in 1715, died in 1806 at Lichfield, of which 
place he was organist. Dr Alcock is known 
as the composer of many excellent pieces of 
choral music, as well as of glees, one of which, 
“* Hail, ever-pleasing Solitude,” gained a medal 
at the noblemen’s catch-club.— Biog. Dict. of 


Us. 

ALCUINUS (Fraccvs) also called Albinus, 
a learned prelate of the 8th century, born in 
Yorkshire, and educated under Egbert, arch- 
bishop of that province, and the venerable Bede. 
His reputation as a polemic procured him an 
invitation from the emperor Charlemagne, 
under whose auspices he wrote seven volumes 
of controversial divinity, levelled principally 
against the heretical opinions of Felix bishop 
of Urgel. While on the continent he became 
a member of the council of Frankfort, but being 
more devoted to literature than ambition, ob- 
tained at length a reluctant consent from the 
Emperor to pass the remainder of his life in 
tranquillity at the abbey of St Martin in the 
city of Tours, which had been presented to 
him, and where he had founded a school. His 
writings, most of which are yet extant, are re- 
markable for their elegance, the liveliness of 
their style, and the comparative purity of their 
Latinity. An edition of them was, in 1617, 
printed at Paris in one volume folio, under the 
superintendence of Andrew Duchesne.— Big. 

it 


ALDEGRAEF, a Westphalian, born at 
Zoust, in 1502. He was a good painter, but 
latterly devoted almost the whole of his atten- 
tion to the more lucrative profession of en- 
graving. His principal work is a large picture 
of the Nativity, which is in high esteem. His 

Nn engravings are very fine.—Nouv. Dict. 


ALDINI (Tostas) a physician and bota- 
nist of Cesena, in whose name was written a 
description of the plants in the Farnesian gar- 
den: ‘‘ Descriptio Plantarum Horti Farnesi- 
ani, Rome, 1625.’’ This account was composed 
by Peter Castelli, but published under the 
name of Aldi, because he was superintendent 
of the garden.— Bing. Univ. 

ALDHUN, the first bishop of Durham, A. 
D. 990. Aldhun was bishop of Lindisfarmme, 
or of the Holy Island, in Northumberland ; 
but in consequence of the ravages of the 
Danes, he removed to Dunelm with his fol- 
lowers and the body of St Cuthbert, which 
Dunelm, then scarcely a village, is the present 
Durham. This prelate educated Etheldred’s 
two sons, Alfred and Edward, and when their 
father was driven from his throne by Sweno 
king of Denmark, conducted them, together 
with their mother Emma, to Richard duke of 
Normandy, the Queen’s brother. Aldhun en- 
joyed the see of Durham twenty-nine years,— 


Bag Brit. 

LDRED, an English prelate in the reigns 
of Edward the Confessor, Harold, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. With the first of these 
monarchs he was a great favourite, and was 
employed by him in his negotiations with Grif- 
fith prince of Wales, and Swaine, son of earl 
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Godwin. His mediation was effectual, and 
seemed crowned his efforts in both imstances. 
or his good services he was raised, in 1046, 
from his abbey of Tavistock to the see of Wor- 
cester, when he undertook a we image to the 
holy sepulchre, and is recorded as being the 
first English bishop who visited Jerusalem from 
devotional motives. Notwithstanding his pi- 
ety, however, he seems to have laid himself 
open to attack on the score of ignorance, as 
well as the more serious fault of trafficking 
with his preferment ; these charges at least 
were adduced against him on his return to Eu- 
rope ; and the archbishopric of York, which he 
was then aspiring to, was refused him by the 
Pope in consequence. Aldred at length by 
perseverance found means to overcome the 
scruples of his Holiness, obtained his wish, and 
was duly installed. In this capacity he as- 
sisted, on the death of the Confessor, at the 
coronation of his successor ; but Iarold falling 
in battle, he was again called on to officiate at 
that of William, on whose head he placed the 
crown. With this king, Aldred, who under- 
stood thoroughly the arts of a courtier, was in 
great esteem, and enjoyed an influence which 
he contrived to employ to the increasing the 
church revenues. So great indeed was his 
ascendancy over him, that having received some 
real or supposed affront from a nobleman in his 
diocese, and the King delaying to punish the 
offender, in compliance with his request, Al- 
dred went so far as to imprecate a curse upon 
the head of the sovereign himself, which, upon 
the promise of receiving ample satisfaction 
upon the original offender, he was at length 
with difficulty induced to revoke, and meta- 
morphose into a benediction. Harold and Ca- 
nute, the grandsons of Godwin, landing at this 
period in the north of England, the archbishop 
again set out for the purpose of trying to induce 
them to discontinue their ravages, but died on 
the road, some accounts say of grief, on the 
11th of September, 1068.—Biog. Brit. 
ALDRICH (Htwry ) dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1689: a man of deep erudition, and 
distinguished also for his love and knowledge 
of music. To him our cathedrals are indebted 
fur many admirable adaptations of works of the 
older masters, originally composed for the ser- 
vice of the Romish church, to English words, 
suited to the Liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land ; in addition to which nearly forty origi- 
nal services and anthems of his are still to be 
found in Tudway’s collection. Few pieces are 
better known in the musical world than his 
lively round, ‘‘ Hark, the bonny Christ Church 
Bells.”” Independent of his musical abilities, 
dean Aldrich was a man of high character, 
at learning, and acknowledged taste in po- 
ite literature. His polemical works are re- 
maarkable for el ce of style, and acuteness 
of ent. His system of logic is held in 
much esteem, and is still the manual consulted 
in the university of which he was so distin- 
guished a member. At his death, which took 
place in 1710, he bequeathed to the college 
over which he had presided upwards of twenty 
years, u large and valuable collection of music, 
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of which Dr Burney, in his History of Music, 
speaks very highly, particularly of the speci 

mens contained in it of the choral music of the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries.—. Biog. Brit. 

ALDHELM, see Avueum. 

ALDROVANDUS (Utyssss) acelebrated 
natural historian, born at Bologna in 15¥9, 
where he was professor of philosophy and phy- 
sic. In the pursuit of his favourite study he 
became a great traveller, sparmg neither trou- 
ble nor expense towards its illustration ; but 
although he succeeded in forming a most su 
perb collection of minerals, plants, animals, &c. 
his finances were eventually so exhausted that, 
in the latter part of his life, he was forced to 
take refuge in a public hospital, where he died 
in blindness and poverty, in 1605, at the age 
of eighty. Previous to his decease, the result 
of his labours was published in six folio vo- 
lumes, a posthumous continuation of which ap- 
peared subsequently upon the same scale. The 
natural history of birds and insects, of which 
he described an immense variety, was the prin- 
cipal subject of the work.— Moreri. 

ALDUS, see Manurtvs. 

ALEANDER (Jerome). There were two 
of this name, the first standing in the relation 
of great uncle to the second. He wasa pre- 
late of great learning and ability, and assisted, 
in the capacity of papal nuncio, at the Diet of 
Worms, on which occasion his eloquence did 
much towards procuring the condemnation of 
the writings of Luther, which were then sen- 
tenced to the flames. His services were re- 
warded, first with the archbishopric of Brin- 
disi, and afterwards with a cardinal’s hat, 
which latter elevation he obtained from Pius 
TIT, whose favour, as well as that of his pre- 
decessors Alexander VI, Leo X, and Clement 
VIII, he had contrived to conciliate. His 
death in February 1542 was occasioned by 
taking a medicine in which some poisonous 
ingredient had been mixed by mistake. His 
great nephew, who was a favourite with pope 
Urban VIII, inherited the ability of his ances- 
tor, and was eminent as a scholar and an anti- 
quary. The law was his profession, and 
poetry his recreation. Ile died of a surfeit in 
1631, and was buried by his connexions, the 
Barberini family, with great splendour.— 
Bayle. Morevi. 

ALEMAN (Martnrw) author of the once 
popular history of ‘‘ Guzman d’Alfarache, the 
Spanish rogue.’’ He was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville, and during the reign of 
Philip II was much about the court. His 
novel, which was not composed till towards the 
latter period of his life, exhibits, with much 
humour, a& curious picture of the manners and 
morals of the age and country in which he 
lived. There are few European languages into 
which it has not been translated. There was 
another person of the name of Aleman, an 
archbishop, a cardinal, and eventually a saint, 
who officiated as president of the council of 
Basil, and was, for his opposition to Eugenius 
IV, degraded from the purple, and excommu- 
nied 5 Nicholas V however reversed the 
sentence, and after his death in 1450, cun- 
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ferred on him the honours of canonization.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALEMBERT (Joun Le Ronop pn’) an emi- 
nent French philosopher, bern at Paris, Nov. 
17. 1717, He was the illegimate son of Des- 
touches Canon and Madame Tencin, the last of 
whom unfeelingly caused him to be exposed as 
a foundling near the church from which he was 
named John Le Rond. Informed of this dis- 
creditable fact, his father listened to the voice 
of nature, took measures for his instruction, 
and insured for him a suitable independency 
for life. He received his early education 
from the Jansenists, in the college of Four 
Nations, where he showed early marks of ge- 
nius and capacity ; and as he composed in the 
first year of his philosophical studies a com- 
men on the epistle of St Paul to the Ro- 
mans, his teachers flattered themselves with 
the hopes of maturing another Pascal. With 
this view the attention of the pupil was di- 
rected both towards the mathematics and theo- 
logy; but his attachment to the former soon 
absorbed all his faculties, to the complete dis- 
appointment of the Jansenist party. ‘The tem- 
perament of D’Alembert was strictly philoso- 
phical, in every sense of the term; for on his 
quitting college, desiring nothing more than a 

uiet retreat, where he might pursue his stu- 

ies with tranquillity, he took up his residence 
in the family of a glazier’s wife, his nurse. 
Here he vad: with great simplicity of manners 
for thirty years, and shared his rising advan- 
tages with those whose kind attentions had 
supplied the place of parental affection. With 
the quiet humour that so often attends great 
calmness of temper, he concealed from these 
good people his growing reputation, and 
amused himself with the compassion his se- 
dentary occupation excited in his hostess, who 
told him one day, with infinite pity, that he 
would never be any thing but a philosopher, 
whom she went on to describe, as a fool who 
toils during his life, that people may talk of 
him after he is dead. In order to enlarge his 
income, D’Alembert at first turned his thoughts 
towards the law, and took his degrees. Ile 
soon found this profession unsuitable, and next 
applied to medicine ; but his fondness for the 
mathematics absorbed every other considera- 
tion, and he finally abandoned himself entirel 
to that pursuit, the first fruit of which appeared, 
at the early age of twenty-four, in a masterly 
correction of the errorsin Jteyneau’s ‘‘ Analyse 
Demontrée.” In 1741 he waselected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and two 
years afterwards published his c: lebrated 
“« Treatise on Dynamics,” in which he esta- 
blished the principle of ar equality each instant 
between the changes which the motion of a 
body has undergone, and the forces which 
have been employed to produce them. The 
discovery of this principle was followed by that 
of a new calculus of partial differences, the 
first application of which appeared in a ‘* Dis- 
tourse on the General Theory of the Winds,” 

treatise that obtained him the prize medal in 
the academy of Berlin. In the year 1749 he 
furniahed a method of applying his new prin- 
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‘ciple to any given figure, and golved the pro- 
blem of the precession of the equinoxes. Ic 
1752 appeared his treatise on resistance of 

fluids ; and about the same time he published, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, his 
‘‘ Researches concerning the Integral Cal- 
culus,”’ which is greatly indebted to him for its 
suusequent rapid progress. Other pieces, pub- 
lished at various times, by the two academies of 
Paris and Berlin, were afterwards collected 
under the title of ‘‘ Opuscules Mathema- 
tiques.’’ D’Alembert also wrote ‘‘ Recherches 
sur differens points importans du System du 

Monde ;’’ which numerous and original produc- 
tions rank him among the most celebrated ma- 
thematicians of the age. In addition to these 
particular claims, he is also understood to be 
the projector of that vast undertaking, the able 
precursor of many more of the same hind, the 
‘* Encyclopedie,”’ which great work was begun, 
in 1750, by himself, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
others. To D’Alembert the world is indebted 
for the excellent preliminary discourse, so dis- 
tinguished at once for just thinking and fine 
writing. Uniting with the character of an emi- 
nent mathematician that of a refine d po- 
lished scholar, he displayed his talents in many 
other hterary productions, a hst of which will 
conclude this article: one of these, ‘‘ On the 
Destruction of the Jesuits,” is peculialy 
caustic. His ‘‘ Elements of Philosophy”’ also 
produced no small controversy; and the en- 
mity excited by this work, and the article 
‘* Geneva” in the Encyclopedia, was so great, 
that the king of Prussia, whose flattering no- 
tice he had previously secured by a dedication 
to him of his ‘‘ Theory of the Winds,” offered 
him a retreat at Beilin. This offer he how- 
ever declined, as he had previously done an 
invitation from Catharine of Russia to super- 
intend the education of her son, the grand 
duke, with a pension of a hundred thousand 
livres. In 1772 D’Alembert was elected se- 
cretary to the French academy, and continued 
its history by Pelisson and Olivet, by writing, 
in the form of panegyrics, or eloges, a history 
of the members deceased from 1700 to 1771. 
His influence in the Academy of Sciences, and 
stil) more in the French Academy, concurred 
to give him great importance during the latter 
part of his life; and although called by his 
enemies the Maszurin of literature, in conse- 
quence of this influence, it was undeniably ac- 
quired by rea] weight of character, as no one 
courted patronage or countenance throughout 
life with more disinterestedness. Gratitude 
indeed induced him to dedicate two of his 
works to the Messrs d’Argensom to one of 
whom he owed the pension of 1200 livres 
granted him by Louis XV in 1756; but he 
made no sacrifice of probity or consistency in 
so doing, while to worthy men in adversity 
and under persecution he was a firm and con- 
stant friend. His sensibility towards those who 
had guarded his almost unprotected infancy, 
has already been recorded; and when his 

wing fame induced Madame Tencin to in- 
orm him of the secret of his birth, he feeling] 
exclaimed, ‘‘ AL, Madame, what do you ra 
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me ? You are but astep-mother; the glazier’s ' 


wife was my real parent.” The death of this 
distinguished man took place October 29, 1783, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and in the very 
zenith of his reputation. D’Alembert exbibited 
the rare mental combination of mathematical ge- 
nius with an elegant taste for polite literature 
and great powers of general application. Itis 
not to be denied, that his aversion to supersti- 
tion and priestcraft led him into the regions of 
Scepticism ; and that in consequence of Lis la- 
bours in the Encyclopedia, and his writings 
against the Jesuits, he is considered one of the 
most earnest of the band of philosophers who 
laboured so potently against priestly influence 
and monkish domination in France. It is un- 
necessary to advert to the imputations which, 
in common with Voltaire and others, he has 
thereby incurred, of producing the Revolution. 
The justness of these unqualified censures, as 
party spirit subsides, bezins however to be 
doubted ; and while it is,impossible to deny 
the corruption, misgovernment, and oppression 
which reigned in France previous to that great 
convulsion, it is absurd to attribute to philoso- 
phical and literary influence a reaction which 
our Chesterfield clearly foresaw, before such 
influence had materially operated, and which 
even Louis XV so far anticipated as to express 
himself consoled by his conviction. that the 
disordered national system which he adminis- 
tered would at worst last his own time. ‘The 
profligacy of the court and noblesse, the gross 
uregularity and baneful influence of the clergy, 
the disgusting mixture of levity ani fanati- 
cism in the provinces, illustrated every now 
and then by legal murders, like those of Calas 
and De Barre ;—these, with a degree of misgo- 
vernment, oppressive even to wretchedness, 
and productive of financial disorder which had 
become utterly unmanageable, may sufficiently 
account for the French revolution, without re- 
course to the complexion of a literary associ- 
ation which was as much an effect of national 
disorder as the great event so disproportionately 
cornected with it. Corruption and misrule 
are too much favoured by theories which per- 
tinaciously ascribe the evils produced by them 
to contingencies aud second causes. What is 
usually called the French philosophy coloured, 
but did not create, the revolutionary crisis, 
which clearly o1iginated in a long course of bad 
government; an observation that pretends not 
to settle its speculative claims or demerits in 
Other respects. The followiug is a list of the 

incipal works of D’ Alembert, to which is to 
be added a preat number of interesting papers 
in the Memoirs of the Academies of Paris and 
Berlin, and his importani share in the Ency- 
clopedia: 1. ** Traité de Dynamique,”’ Paris, 
1743, 1750, 4to; 2. ‘Traité de l’Equilibre et 
du Mouvement des Fluides,” Paris, 1744, 1770; 
3. ‘* Reflexions sur la cause générale des 
Vents,” Paris, 1747, 4to; 4, ‘‘ Recherches 
sur la Precession des Equinoxes, et sur la Mu- 
tation de |’Axe de la Terre dans le Systeme 
Newtonien,” Paris, 1749, 4to; 5. ‘ Essais 
d’un nouvelle Théorie du Mouvement des Flu- 
ules,” Paris, 1752, 4to; 4. ‘*Recberches sur 
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differens points importans du Systéme du 
Monde,”’ Paris, 1745-56, 3 vols 4to ; 7. ** Ele- 
mens dv Philosophie,” Paris, 1759; 8.‘ Opus- 
cules Mathematiques, ou Memoires sur differens 
Sujets de Geometrie, de Mechaniques, d’Op- 
tiques, d’Astronomie,’’ Paris, 9 vols. 1761 te 
1773; 9.‘‘Elemens de Musique, théorique et 
pratique, suivant les Principes de M. Rameau,” 
Lyons, 8vo; 10. ‘* De la Destruction des Je- 
suites,” 1765.—Biog. Univ. Dutton’s Math 
Dict. 

ALER PAUL; a learned French Jesuit, 
a native of Luxembourg, who died in 1727. 
His best known work is the “‘ Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,’’ so long in established use in the 
public schools of Europe.—Moreri. 

ALEXANDER Tir Great, (king of Ma 
cedon) to whom the lead in ancient warlike 
heroism is universally ascribed, was the son cf 
Philip king of Macedon, hy his wife Olympias, 
daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus. The 
most authentic accounts place his birth in the 
106th Olympiad, B.C. 356. It was the good 
fortune of Alexander to be contemporary, in 
his youth with some of the greatest men in 
Greece, and more especially with Aristotle, 
who became his tutor, and who in a high de- 
gree engaged hisesteem. It is presumed that 
the poems of Ilomer contributed much to pro- 
duce his passion for military glory, especiallv 
as the character of Achilles seems to have been 
selected by him for a model. He gave several 
proofs of manly skill and courage, while very 
young; one of which, the breaking in of his 
fiery courser, Bucephalus, which had mastered 
every other rider, 1s mentioned by all his his- 
torians as an incident which convinced his fa- 
ther Philip of his future unconquerable spirit. 
Alexander was much attached to his mother 
Olympias, and sided with her in the disputes 
which led to her divorce from Philip. The 
latter however, who had previously intrusted 
him with great command, in which he had 
much distinguished himself, especially in the 
battle of Chawronea, was reconciled to him, 
when in full preparation for his march into 
Asia, as the gencralissumo of Greece, against 
the Persian monarchy. The assassination of 
the able and ambitious Philip by Pausanias, 
at that eventful crisis, excited some suspicion 
against Alexander and Olympias; but, as it 
was one of his first acts to execute justice upon 
the murderer, wh had alse been actuated by re- 
venge for acknowledged ill treatment on the 
part of Philip, this imputation rests on little 
beyond surmise. Alexander, who succeeded 
Without opposition, was at this time in his 
twentieth year ; and his youth, in the first in- 
stance, excited several of the states of Greece 
to endeavour to set aside the Macedonian as- 
cendancy. By a sudden march into Thessaly, 
he however soon overawed the most ac- 
tive; and when, on a report of his death, 
chiefly at the instigation of Demosthenes and 
his party, the various states were excited into 
great commotion, he punished the open revolt 
of Thebes with a severity which effectually 
prevented any imitation of its example. In- 
duced to stand a mene: that unhappy city, aftey 
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being mastered with dreadful slaughter, was 
razed to the ground, with the ostentatious ex- 
ception of the house of the poet Pindar alone ; 
while the unfortunate surviving inhabitants 
were stripped of all their possessions and sold 
indiscriminately into slavery. Intimidating by 
this cruel policy, the Macedonian party gained 
the ascendancy in every state throughout 
Greece, and Athens particularly distinguished 
itself by the meanness ofits submission. Alex- 
ander then repaired to Connth, where, in a 
general assembly of the states, his office of 
Superior commander was recognized and de- 
fined ; and in the twenty-second year of his 
age, leaving Antipater his viceroy in Macedon, 
he passed the Hellespont to overturn the Per- 
sian empire with an army not exceeding 4500 
horse and 30,000 foot. The first battle was 
fought on the Granicus, where the Persians 
made a spirited resistance, but were unable to 
withstand the united skill and valour of the 
Greeks, inspirited by the daring personal 
courage of their leader. ‘The immediate con- 
sequence of this victory was the freedom and 
restoration of all the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. he batule of Jssus in Cilicia was the 
next great general advantage obtained by 
Alexander over the Persians, in which struyyle 
the camp of Darius, with his mother, wif, and 
children, fellinto the hands of the victor. His 
humane and generous treatment of his ilus- 
trious captives has been always highly praised 
by historians; a panegyric that buplics no 
great compliment to ancient gallantry, which 
no doubt was sufliciently barbarous to cap- 
tives of every rank. From Cilicia, Alexandcr 
marched to Phornicia; and all the cuuntry sur- 
rendered to him except Tyre, which cost him 
asiege of seven months. This dclay so ex- 
asperated him, that he put many thousands of 
the inhabitants to death, and even carried his 
cruelty so far as to crucify two thousand for 
the crime of bravely defending their country— 
an act of atrocity which, with his treatment of 
Thebes, has incurably darkened the character 
of Alexandcr. After the reduction of Tyre, 
according to Josephus, he went to Jerusalem, 
where he was received by the high-pricst and 
offered sacrifice in the temple; but as that 
writer is the only one who mentions the trun- 
saction, which at the same time is inconsistent 
with the accounts of other historians; and as 
the narrative is otherwise marvellous and con- 
tradictory to known facts, the more judicious 
of the modern critics deem it unworthy of con- 
fidence. Alexander next proceeded to Guza, 
where he acted with as little credit to his 
character as at Tyre, sacrificing the inhabitants 
after its capturo, and, in puerile imitation of 
his chosen hero Achilles, dragging the body 
of its valiant governor Betlis round the walls 
of the place. He then visited Egypt, an* 
marked out the plan of the city since so flou: 

rishing under the name of Alexandria. Hi: 

next step was a romantic expedition to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon in the desert, where 
priestly adulation bestowed upono him the tith 

of Son of Jupiter. Tle subsequently crossec 

the Euphrates and the Tigris, and after reject: 
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‘ing fresh overtures from the humbled Darius, 
fought the decisive battle of Arbela, which 
' determined the fate of Asia. Babylon was 
soon entered by the victor, as also Susa and 
Persepolis, the last of which cities was burnt 
to gratify the cruel caprice of his courtezan 
Thais. He then marched into Media, in pur- 
suit of Darius, but was stopped by an account 
of the execrable assassination of that unfor- 
tunate monarch by his own subject Bessus. 
About this time the army, enriched by spoil 
and indulgence, began to fall into factions ; and 
a formidable conspiracy against Alexander 
broke out in bis own camp, of which Philotas, 
and eventually his father, the veteran Dar- 
menio, became the victims. This domestic 
danger surmounted, he pushed his conquests 
in the countries vorth-east of Persia, and cap- 
tured in a fortress the famous Roxana, daughter 
of the Sogdian prince Oxyartes, whom he 
formally espoused, }1ethen marched southward, 
and about 327 B.C. crossed the Indus, when 
several petty princes of the country submitted ; 
but a king of greater consequence, named Porus, 
| valiantly withstood the invader; and although 
conquered and made prisoner, the victor, (with 
ithe generosity by which he was occasionally 
distinguished ) pleased with his spirit, restored 
; hain his dommions, and made him an ally. The 
last place that he took was the city of Sangala, 
| after which he was preparing to pass the Hy- 
phasis, now the Beyah, when the discontent 
of his army obliged him to terminate his pro- 
gress, and return. Ile accordingly erected 
twelve altars of an extraordinary size, to mark 
the limits of his progress, remnants of which 
are said to be atill in existence. Hetreating to 
the Ilydaspes, he built on its banks two cities, 
Nicwa and Bucpehala, and embarked himself 
and his light troops on board the fleet com- 
manded by Nearchus, leaving the main army 
to march by land. After a severe contest with 
the Malli, in which he was wounded and his 
whole army nearly lost, he proceeded down 
the river to Patala, an island formed by the 
branching of the Indus. Having entered the 
Indian occan, and performed some rites in ho- 
nour of Neptune, he left his fleet; and after 
ordering Nearchus, as soon as the season would 
permit, to sail to the Persian gulf, and thence 
up the Tigris to Mesopotamia, he himself pre- 
pared to march to Babylon, towards which 
capital he proceeded in a hind of triumphal 
progress. Reaching Susa, he began to give way 
{o a passion for pleasure and joviality; and 
with the view of uniting his Grecian with his 
Persian subjects, he himself with eastern li- 
cence married Statira, daughter of Darius, and 
Parasatis, daughter of Ochus, and promoted 
similar matches among his nobles. Desirous 
of exploring the maritime parts of his empire, 
he descended with a fiecet into the Persian 
gulf, and sailed up the Tigris to the camp of 
Hephestion, where he quelled a dangerous in- 
surrection among his Macedonian troops with 
great address and magnauunity. At Ecbatana 
he lost by disease his favourite [lephestion, his 
gnief for which event approached to extrava- 
gance. At length he reached Babylon, when 
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be gave orders and set about inquiries, al] in- 
dicating future undertakings of great magnitude 
and importance,when he was seized with a fever 
in consequence of excess in drinking, and died 
in the thirteenth year of his eventful reign, and 
the thirty-third of his life, B. C. 323. When 
required to name his successor, he is said to 
have replied, ‘‘‘f'o the most worthy.”’ Ly his 
various wives he left but one son, who, with 
his mother Roxana, was murdered by Cassander. 
Pursuant to his own direction, his body was 
conveyed to Alexandria in a golden coffin, and 
enclosed in a sarcophagus, which is now said 
to be in the British Museum. No character 
in history has afforded matter for more discus- 
sion than that of Alexander; and the exact 
quality of his ambition is to this day a subject 
of dispute. By some he is regarded as little 


moore than an heroic madman, actuated by Mama, niece to the emperor Severus. 
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Apelles; and his munificent presents to Aris- 
totie, to enable him to pursuc his inquiries in 
natural history, were very serviceable to 
science. Alexander also exhibited that une- 
quivocal test of strong intellect, a disposition 
to employ and reward men of talents in every 
department of knowledge. In person this 
extraordinary conqueror, monarch, and man, 
was of the middle size, with a neck something 
awry, but possessed of a fierce and majestic 
countenance. lIlis death immediately divided 
his empire ; and in one or two generations his 
successors dwindled into as mere Asiatics and 
Egyptians as the subjects whom they ruled. — 
Q. Curtius. Univ. Hist, 

ALEXANDER (Severus) Roman emperor, 
was born at Acre in Phaonicia, in the year 205. 
He was the son of Genesius Marcianus and of 
He 


the mere desire of personal glory ; others give | was admirably educated by his mother, and 
him the honour of vast aud enlightened views | was adopted and made Cwsar by his cousin 


of policy, embracing the consolidation and es- 
tablishment of an empire in which commerce, 


learning, and the arts, should flourish in com-_ 


mon with energy and enterprise of every de- 
scription. Each class of reasoners find facts to 
countenance their opinion of the mixed cha- 
racter and actions of Alexander. 
quote the wildness of his personal daring, the 
barren nature of much of his transient mastery, 
and his remorseless and unnecessary cruelty to 
the vanquished on some occasions, and capricious 
magnanimity and Ienity on others. The latter 
advert to facts like the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, and other acts indicative of large and pro 
spective views of true policy ; and regard his 
expeditions rather as schemes of discovery and 
exploration, than mere enterprises for fiuit- 
less conquest. The truth appears to embrace 
a portion of both these opinions. Alexander 
was too much smitten with military glory and 
the common self-engrossment of the mere con- 
queror, to be a great and consistent politician ; 
while such was the strength of his intellect and 
the light opened to lam by success, that a 
glimpse of the genuine sources of lasting great- 
ness could not but break inupon him. The fate 
of a not very dissimilar character in our days 
shows the nature of this mixture of lofty in- 
tellect and personal ambition, which has sel- 
dom effected much permanent good for man- 
kind in anyage. The fine qualities and de- 
fects of the man were, in Alexander, very 
similar to those of the ruler. Ilis treatment of 
Parmenio and of Clytus, and various acts of ca- 
ricious cruelty and ingratitude, are contrasted 
y many instances of extraordinary greatness 
of mind. The anecdote of the manner in 
which he swallowed the draught administered 
by his friend and physician Philip, while he 
iis the latter the letter to read, informing 
it was poison, has been admired in every 
succeeding age. He was also a lover and fa- 
vourer of the arts and literature, and carried 
with him atrain of poets, orators, and philoso- 
phers, although his choice of his attendants of 
this description did not always do honour to 
his judgment. He however encouraged and 
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Heliogabalus, then but a few years older than 
himself, at the prudent instigation of their com- 
mon grandmother Mesa. ‘hat contemptible 
emperor however svon grew jealous of his 
cousin, and would have destroyed him, but for 
the interference of the pratorian guards, who 
soon after put Heliogabalus himself to death, 
and raised Alexander to the imperial dignity 
in his seventeenth year. Alexander adopted 
the noble model of Trajan and the Antonines ; 
and the mode in which he administered the 
affairs of the empire, and otherwise occupied 
himself in poetry, philosophy, and literature, 
is eluquently descmbcd by Gibbon. On the 
whole he governed ably, both in peace and 
war; but whatever he might owe to the good 
education bestowed by his mother, he allowed 
ber a degree of influence in the government, 
which threw acloud over the latter part of his 
reign, as is usually the case with the indi- 
rect exercise of female political influence in all 
cases. Alexander behaved with great magna- 
nimity in one of the frequent insurrections of 
the pratorian guards ; but either from fear or 
necessity he allowed many of their seditious 
mutinies to pass unpunished, although in one 
of them they murdered their prefect, the 
learned Iawyer Ulpian, and in another com- 
pelled Dion Cassius the historian, then consul, 
to retire into Bithyuia. At length, under- 
taking an expedition into Gaul to repress an 
incursion of the Germans, he was murdered, 
with his mother, in an insurrection of his 
Gallic troops, headed by the brutal and gi- 
gantic Thracian Maximin, who took advantage 
of their discontent at the Emperor's attempts to 
restore discipline. This event happened in the 
year 235, after a reign of twelve years. Alex- 
ander was favourable to Christianity, following 
the predilections of his mother Mamza, and 
he is said to have placed the statue of Jesus 
Christ in his private temple, in company with 
those of Orpheus and Apollonius Tyancus. In 
return the Christian writers all speak very fa- 
vourably of him. Herodian, on the contrary, 
accuses him of great timidity, weakness, and 
undue subjection to his mother ; but exhibits a 


patronised the artists Praxiteles, Lysippus, and ; disposition to detract arom his good character 
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on all occasions, in a way that renders his evi- 
dence very suspicious. He wasthrice married, 
but left no children.—Gibbon. Crevier. 
ALEXANDER I (pope) succeeded Eoa- 
ristus in the see of Rome in the tenth year of 
Trajan, while the persecution in which Igna- 
tius perished was at its height. He subse- 
quently himself suffered martyrdom in 119, 
during the fourth persecution under Hadrian. 
The epistles yet extant under his name, are 
unguestionably the forgeries of a later age; 
but the tradition that he first introduced the 
use of holy water into the Romish church rests 
on better foundation.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
ALEXANDER II (pope) assumed the 
tiara, and succeeded in establishing himself on 
the papal throne in 1061, notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the Emperor, who sup- 
ported the pretensions of the bishop of Parma, 
and even recognized him by the ttle of Hono- 
rius HI. The faction of Alexander prevailing, 
his rival was driven into exile. The new pope 
was aman of a humane and tolcrant dispogi- 
tion, though the licentiousness of his hfe and 
manners caused great scandal. ‘The better part 
of his character was evinced in the protection 
he afforded the persecuted Jews, by whom in 
particular his death was much lamented. It 
took place in April 1973, at Rome, in the 
twelfth year of his pontificate.— Ibid. 
ALEXANDER ITI succeeded Adrian IV 
in the papal thronein 1159. He was a pontiff 
of great ability, and deservedly popular with 
hissubjects. His elevation was not unattended 


either with difficulties or dangers, but his per- | 


severance and talents surmounted them all. 
Two rivals for the popedom were successively 
started against him by the emperor Frederic ; 
first Victor, appointed at Pavia; and after his 
decease, cardinal Guy, who assumed the name 
of Paschal HI. Alexander, who was for a 
while compelled to yield to the storm, having 
procured the recognition of his pretensions by 
the courts of France and England, took mea- 
sures towards asserting them in earnest. The 
Venetian states were prevailed upon to arm in 
his cause, and the then powerful weapon of 
excommunication was also hurled against his 
imperial antagonist, whose subjects were for- 
mally released from their allegiance. This 
strong measure brought his enemy to terms, 
and a reconciljation was effected between 
them, in which the interdicts were mutually 
removed. Alexander, who was born at Sicnna, 
died at Rome, August 30, 1181.— Ibid. 
ALEXANDER IV was raised to the papal 
throne in 1254. He followed the policy 
adopted by his predecessor, Innocent IV, in 
opposing the pretensions of Mainfroy to the 
crown of Sicily, and having failed in a nego- 
ciation for that kingdom with Richard earl of 
Cornwall, finally concluded a bargain with 
Henry TII of England, who advanced him 
large sums on condition of his securing the 
Sicilian succession to his second son, Edmund 
earl of Lancaster. The Pope received the 
money, but was either unable or unwilling to 
perform his part of the agreement, Mainfroy 
jaintaining himself in spite of their united 
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efforts. Alexander died in May 1261 at Vi- 
terbo.— Ibid. 

ALEXANDER V was raised to the papa. 
throne in 1409 by the council of Pisa. He 
was a Milanese of the lowest origin, his pa- 
rents being so p or, that he himself, while a 
child, was forced to beg for his subsistence. 
Having the good fortune to attract the notice 
of a monk, he was through his interest ad- 
mitted into his order. Distinguishing himself 
afterwards by his love for learning, opportuni- 
ties were afforded him of prosecuting his stu- 
dies both at Oxford and Paris. On his re- 
turn to his native country he became, through 
the favour of the reigning duke, bishop of Vi- 
cenza, and subsequently archbishop of Milan. 
His next step was to the purple, which he at- 
tained through the favour of Innocent VII, 
whose legate he was in Lombardy. Cardinal 
Cossa, to whom he bad committed the reins of 
government, was suspected of being the cause 
of his death, which took place abruptly, May 
3, 1410, under circumstances inducing a be- 
lief that it was occasioned by poison.— Ibid. 

ALEXANDER VI, one of the greatess 
monsters of profligacy and debauchery that 
ever disgraced the papal or any other throne. 
Through the interest of his uncle, pope Calix~- 
tus 113, Roderic Borgia, as he was then stiled, 
obtained a cardinal’s hat, with the arch- 
bishopric of Valencia. Notwithstanding the 
notoriety and enormity of his crimes, among 
which might be ranked incest and murder, his 
intrigues raised him to the popedom on the 
death of Innocent VIII in 1492. One of the 
first acts of his reign was to load his four ille- 
gitimate sons with dignities and honours. Of 
these the infamous Cesar Borgia was the se- 
cond, who, like atrue descendant of so worthy 
@ sire, not only assassinated his elder brother, 
Francis duke of Gandia, but is said to have 
shared with him and with his father the em- 
braces of his own sister Lucretia. As an ec- 
clesiastic, Alexander was in the highest degree 
ambitious, bigotted, and intolerant. The dis- 
sentions he managed to excite among the 
potentates of Kurope, his crooked policy con- 
trived to turn entirely to his own profit ; while 
the exccution of Savanarola, whom he burned 
at the stake in 1498 for denouncing the crimes 
of the clergy from the pulpit, is a proof of the 
unrelenting savageness of his disposition. The 
death of this monster was suitable to his life. 
At a banquet which he, in conjunction with hig 
favourite son Cz#sar, had prepared for Cor- 
neto and eight other newly created cardinals, 
the poison intended to take off one or more of 
them, for the sake of appropriating their re- 
venucs, was by some mistake administered to 
the contrivers of the plot. The Pope died the 
next day, August 8, 1503, in great agony ; his 
son, by the timely application of powerful an- 
tidotes and his own natural strength of consti- 
tution, escaped, but only to perish as miserably 
four years afterwards at the siege of Viana. 
Two accounts of the life of this pope have ap- 
peared, the one written in Latin by Burchard, 
the other in English, published in 1729 by 
Alexander Gordon.-~TJbid. 
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ALEXANDER VII (Fasio Cxarar, pape) 
was born at Sienna in 1599. Through the 
interest of the Pallavicini family, he was intro- 
duced to the notice of Urban VIII, and by him 
appointed, first, inquisitor at Malta, afterwards 
vice-legate to Ferrara, and eventually raised to 
the purple, and sent as nuncio into Germany. 
cardinal Mazarin, though at first opposed to 
him, was at length won over to his party, 
through the mediation of their mutual friend 
Saccheti; and, by their joint intrigues, Chigi 
was, on the death of Innocent X, placed in St 
Peter’s chair by the unanimous vote of the con- 
clave, which consisted of sixty-four cardinals. 
His disposition was liberal, and even magnifi- 
cent ; to which his patronage of learned men, 
and the embellishments he lavished on his ca- 
pital Cneoay the college Della Samenza, 
which he completed and furnished with a no- 
ble library,) bear testimony. He was himself 
an author; and acollection of his poems, in 
one volume, has come down to us. His death 
took place in May 1667, in his sixty-eighth 
year. —Ibid. 

ALEXANDER VIII, the last pope of 
that name, succeeded Innocent XI in 1689. 
He sprang from a Venetian family named Ot- 
toboni, and was in his eightieth year when he 
exchanged his cardinzal’s hat and the bishopric 
of Brescia and Fiescati, for the triple crown. 
The immediate promotion of his nephews to 
offices of trust and dignity excited much con- 
versation, which is said to have drawn from the 
pontiff the observation, that ‘‘ he had no time 
to lose, it being twenty-three and a half 
o’clock with him already ;”’ in allusion to the 
Italian method of counting the hours. The 
truth of his remark was established by his de- 
cease within two years, at the age of eighty- 
two.— Nouv. Dict, Hist. 

ALEXANDER (pe Meprcr) the natural 
son of Lorenzo de Medici, became first duke of 
Florence, by the influence of Charles V, who 
married him to his natural daughter, Margaret 
of Auetria. He was no sooner installed than 
he governed with the preatest tyranny, and 
insulted not only the best famihes, but the very 
cloisters of Florence, with the grosaness of his 
unbridled licentiousness. Among the compa- 
nions of his debauchery was Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci, a relation, a young man of the age of 
twenty-two, who allowed himself to be excited 
by the indignant republican, Philip Strozzi, to 
undertake the assassination of the Duke. This 
scheme was accomplished by seducing him into 
a private chamber, in the expectation of meet- 
ing a lady with whom he wasenamoured THe 
had no sooner entered than he was poniarded. 
This murder took place in the twenty-sixth 
year of his » in 1537. Assassination sel- 
dom brings about the desired result ; and the 
crime of Lorenzo was useless, for the Floren- 
tines did not recover their liberty. The assas- 
sin made his escape, first to Venice, and then 
to Constantinople, but was himself assassinated 
ten years after by two soldiers who had been 
guards to the duke, both of whom refused a very 
considerable sum which had been placed upon 
the head of the murderer.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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ALEXANDER, an abbot in Sicily, who 
wrote a lustory of the life and reign of Roger 
king of Sicily, which is to be found in the 
collection entitled ‘* Ilispania Ilustrata.” He 
lived in the 12th century.— Dupin. 

ALEXANDER, an English abbot, sent to 
Rome by Henry III, in order to support the 
rights of the English nation ; for which, on his 
return to England, he was imprisoned and ex- 
communicated by Pandulphus the papal le- 
gate. He wrote several works, among which 
are ‘‘ Victoria a Proteo; de Potestate Eccle- 
siz ; de Cessione Papali,”’ &c.— Biog. Brit. 

ALEXANDER (as ALExaNnDRO) a Nea- 
politan jurisconsult ; celebrated, however, 
more for his attachment to polite literature 
than for eminence in his profession. He died 
in the early part of the 16th century. An edi- 
tion of his principal work, ‘* Dies Geni- 
ales,’’ written in imitation of the ‘* Noctes 
Attica:’”” of Gellius, was published in 1587, 
with notes, by his commentator ‘Tiraqueau.— 
Vossius. 

ALEXANDER (Noet) a French domiui- 
can, and a doctor of the Sorbonne, in the se- 
venteenth century. He wrote a treatise on the 
conformity of the Chinese ceremonies with 
those of Greece and l’ome, and various theo- 
logica. works of more or less magnitude. The 
production, however, by which he is most 
known, is ‘‘ An Ecclesiastical History of the 
Old and New Testament,”’ in Latin, 8 vols. 
folio. Having written in defence of the Galli- 
can church, his works were proscribed by the 
courtof Rome, which however muck respected 
him. This very laborious wnter died in the 
year 1724.—Nowv. Dict. Hist. 

ALEXANDER (or Paris) a Norman 
poet of the twelfth century, who removed to 
Paris, and was esteemed in the court of Philip 
Augustus. He wrote a metrical poem called 
“¢ Alexander the Great,’’ in verses of twelve 
syllables, and gave the first idea of what could 
be done in that measure in the French language. 
Tt is supposed, that from Alexander and his 
poem, lines of twelve syllables are called Alex- 
andrines.— Moreri. 

ALEXANDER (Nevsxor) a grand duke 
of Russia in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, whose merits civil, military and re- 
ligious, procured him, eventually, the honours 
of canonization, and the institution, by Peter 
the Great, of an order of knighthood consist- 
ing of 135 members, bearing his name, and 
recognising him as their patron saint, The 
most celebrated action of his life was a great 
victory obtained by him over the more northern 
tribes on the banks of the Neva, where his re- 
mains were deposited with great pomp, and a 
monastery and mausoleum, since become the 
favourite burial place of the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia, raised over them by Peter the Great and 
Catherine II. He was born in 1218, but the 
date of his decease is uncertain.—Mod. Un. 
History. Coz’s Travels. = 

ALEXANDER (Traxryanus) & physician 
of Tralles, in Lydia, in the sixth century. His 
works in Greek have come down to us, and in 
medical estimation they, prove, him the pest 
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Grecian physician after Hippocrates. They 
are published both in the original Greek and 
in Latin. Of the latter version, [Jaller gave 
an edition at Lausanne in 1772.—Friend’s 
Hist. Phys. 

ALEXANDER (sir Wittram) earl of 
Stirling, an eminent Scottish statesman and 

oet, in the reigns of Charles and James I. 

e first commenced as an amatory poet, with 
a complaint of his unsuccessful suit to a lady 
whom he names Aurora, which poem he pub- 
lished in 1604, He then repaire‘ to the court 
of James, and in 1607 published some dramas 
which he entitled ‘‘ Monarchic Tragedies,” 
and dedicated to the king. In 1613, he be- 
came gentleman usher to prince Charles, and 
receivcd the honour of knighthood ; and in 
1621 hing James made a grant to him of 
Nova Scotia, with a view to colonization. Thiis 
scheme was further sanctioned by Charles I, 
who appointed him Jord heutenant of that co- 
lony, and founded the order of Nova Scotia 
baronets in Scotland, the members of which 
were to contribute to the formation of the set- 
uement. Sir William Alexander was subse- 
quently made secretary of state for Scotland, 
uud created viscount Canada and earl of Stir- 
ling. He died m 1640. lis poems, which 
make one volume folio, possess much merit of 
the graver kind. James ] used to call him his 
philosophic poct.—Biog. Brit. 

ALEX ANJJER (Wiriram) an able artist, 
born at Maidstone in 1768. lis father, who 
was a coachmaher, gave him a good education, 
and sent him at an early age to study the fine 
arts in London, which he did with so much 
success, that he was selected to accompany the 
embassy of Jord Macartney to China. On his 
return, besidcs his drawings in illustration of 
the work of sir George Staunton, he published 
a splendid one of his own, entitled ‘* ‘The Cos- 
tume of China,’’ which obtained so much no- 
tice that he was induced to publish a second 
part. At the time of his death, in 1816, he 
was keeper of the antiquities at the British 
Museum, where he made drawings of the an- 
cient marbles and terra cotta, published in 3 
vols. 4to, by Mr Taylor Combe.—Gent. Mag. 

ALEXIS, a Greek comic poet, born at Thu- 
rium, a colony of the Athenians, in Lucania. 
Ile came to Athens when young, and instructed 
Menander, who was his nephew, in dramatic 
composition. He flourished in the time of 
Alexander, B.C. 323. A few fragments of 
his works alone remain, which are to be found 
in the ‘ Vetustissimorum Authorum Grecorum 
Poemata,” 1570.— Vossius. 

ALEXIS (Micuartovitcn ) czar of Russia, 
was born in 1630, and succeeded his father 
Michael in 1646. Alexis, who was prede- 
cessor and father to Peter the Great, was 
an able monarch, and the first Russian ruler 
who acted on the policy of a more intimate 
connexion with the other states and nations of 
Europe. He preceded his celebrated son in 
measures for the civilization and political and 
commercial improvement of Russia. Alexis, 
by his diversion of the Turkish arms, much 
contributed to the celebrated victory of John 
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Sobieski at Choksim. He died A.D. 1677, 
aged forty-six. Peter the Great was his son 
by his second wife Natalia, daughter of a cap- 
tain of hussars.— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ALEXIS (Perrovircn) son of Peter the 
Great and his first wife Eudoxia. This un- 
happy prince, unfortunately for himself op- 
posed the new policy of his father, and ex- 
pressed an unalterable attachment to the 
ancient barbarous usages and customs of his 
country. His private habits were as gross and 
intemperate as his public views were ignorant 
and bounded ; and Peter, having in vain endea- 
voured to inspire him with his own sentiments 
and with a more enlightened love of his coun- 
try, at length resolved to disinherit him, in ore 
der to avoid the certain overthrow of all his 
plans, if followed by such a successor. The 
Czarovitch appeared to consent ; but taking ad- 
vantaye of the absence of his father from Rus- 
sia, he made his escape to the emperor of Ger- 
many, his brother-in-Jaw. The imperial court 
concealed him some time at Vienna, from which 
place he retired, first to Inspruck, and subse- 
quently to Naples, until, his retreat being dis- 
covered by the Czar, he was induced to return 
to Moscow. On his arrival, his sword was 
taken from him ; he was conducted as a cri- 
minal into the presence of his father; and in 
an assembly of the clergy and nobility the czar 
caused him formally to renounce the succession. 
At the same time, all his confidants were ar- 
rested, some of whom were executed ; and his 
mother Eudoxia was transferred to a monastery 
near the lake of Ladoga. At last the unhappy 
prince was tried, and by an excess of rigour 
which it is difficult on any theory to vindicate, 
condemned to death. IJfis sentence was re- 
ported to him, and the next day he died in 
prison, a victim to his own weakness and the 
merciless severity of his extraordinary parent. 
Alexis left a son, who ascended the throne after 
the death of the empress Catherine. Opinion 
is much divided as to the motives and neces- 
sity for this unnatural sacrifice. It was of course 
vindicated by Peter, as demanded by the inter- 
ests of his nsing empire. The fate of Alexis 
forms at once a comparison and contrast with 
that of Don Carlos of Spain, the immolated 
son of Philip II. The former suffered for his 
predilection for ancient institutions and ideas ; 
the latter, for bis implied attachment to the 
new light that was then rising up in Europe.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALEXIS (Wi.11am) a Benedictine monk 
and prior of Bussi-au-Perche, was living in 
1505. Ile left various pieces of poetry which 
in his own time were much esteemed. Fora 
monk his subjects are curious, the following 
being his principal works: 1. ‘‘ Four Chants 
royaux, presented at the games du Puy at 
Rouen,” 4to; 2. ‘© Le Passetems de tout 
Homme et de toute Femme,” Paris, 8vo and 
4to, which is a grave performance on the mi- 
sery of man from the cradle to the grave ; 
3. ** Le grand Blason des Faulses .Amours,”’ 
4to, Paris, 1493, being a dialogue on the evils 
produced by love. Alexisis very circumspect 
on these subjects, which, says one of his Lio- 
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graphers, was not always the case with even 
moonkish writers in the age in which he lived. 
—Riog. Universelle. 

ALFARABI, an eminent Arabian philoso- 
pher in the tenth century, a native of Farab, in 
Asia Minor. He wrote manv treatises on the 
different parts of the Aristotelean philosophy, 
which were read not only among the Arabs, 
but by the eastern Jews, who then began to 
attend to the works of Aristotle. IIis treatise 
‘De Intelligentiis’” was published with the 
works of Avicenna, Venice, 1496; another, 
‘‘De Causis,’’ is in Aristotle’s works, accom- 
panied by a commentary by Averroes. His 
‘* Opuscula varia’”’ were printed at Paris, 1638 ; 
and he obtained much reputation in his day by 
a species of Encyclopedia, the MS ofwhich is 
in the Escurial, wherein he gives a bricf defi- 
nition of various branches of science and art. 
He died at Damascus in 950.—Biog. Univ. 

ALFENUS VARUS(Puutivs)acclebrated 
Roman lawyer, born in the year of Rome 713. 
IIe became consul, and is mentioned by Horace, 
and with great approbation by Virgil. He first 
made those collections of the civil law which 
are termed digests ; he is quoted by Aulus Gel- 
lius, but none of his works are extant.—Jhbid. 

ALFIERI (Virrorio) an Italian poet of 
a noble family, born at Asti in Piedmont, 
January 17, 1749. Ile was educated at 
‘Turin, where, with great strength of temper, 
he exhibited very little talent, and still les» 
industry. At the age of sixteen he quitted 
his studies with the acquirement of no ac- 
complishment but that of riding, and along 
with it an excessive attachment to horses. 
llis next pursuit was travelling; and in 
the three or four succeeding years he visited 
nearly all the Christian countries of Europe. 
To England he repaired twice in the course of 
that period, and during the last visit of seveu 
months, distinguished himself merely by affairs 
of gallantry. On his return to Turin, a pas- 
sionate attachment to a lady of quality first 
turned his attention to literature and poetry ; 
and after some imperfect attempts, he com- 
pleted a tragedy called Cleopatra, which he 
procured to be acted at Turin in 1773, witha 
small picce by way of farce, also written by him- 
self, which he named ‘ The Poets.” ‘The 
partial success of these attempts opened 
@ new existence to Alfieri, who with cha- 
racteristic ardour immediately resolved as- 
siduously to cultivate his own language and 
the Latin, to study the best authors in both, 
and to follow up dramatic composition upon 
certain principles invented by himself. ‘The 
result of this determination was the produc- 
tion of fourteen dramas in the following seven 
years, together with several pieces in prose 
and verse, a translation of Sallust, ‘* A Trea- 
tise on l'yranny,” “ Etruria Avenged,” a poem 
in four cantos, and five odes on the American 
Revolution. In the course of this time, Al- 
fieri had obtaimed the hand of the widow of 
the last miserable Pretender, a princess of the 
house of Schomberg, usually called the coun- 
tess of Albany (see Asany); and in her com- 





pany he visited France, in order to print his, 
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theatre to which he continued to add new 
tragedies. Alfieri bcheld the opening of the 
Revolution with the feelings of a lover of li- 
berty, and even strongly recorded them in an 
ode on the taking of the Bastile. The horrors 
produced by the melancholy reaction of centu- 
ries of bad government soon however drove 
him from France, Jeaving beliind him property 
in the funds, furniture, paper, and books, all 
which were confiscated. From this time, with 
more resentment than philosophy, he always 
expressed the most decided antipathy to the 
French people, and even disavowed such of his 
early works as breathed the language of poli- 
tical freedom. At the age of forty-cight he 
began to study the Greek language, from which 
he made several translations, and dedicated 
himself so laboriously to literature, especially 
satire and the drama, as to produce a dis- 
order of which he died at Florence on the 3d 
October 1803. Ie was interred in the church 
of St Croix in that capital, where his widow 
erected a splendid monument to his memory, 
executed by Canova, and had it placed be- 
twecn the tombs of Michael Anvelo and Ma- 
chiavel. Alfieri wrote the somewhat too flat- 
tering inscription for his own tomb, &s also his 
life, published at Paris, 1809, and in English, 
at London, 1810. These memoirs, if some- 
what too self-complacent, are not without in- 
terest, and show, like more recent instances, 
the mixed operation of carly notions of rank, 
fortune, and self-consequence, on the prin- 
ciples and conduct of men of genius who are 
born to inberit them. The character of Al- 
fierl was too strong and impulsive to be either 
philosophical or amiable; and his political 
opinions followed the bentof his temper, being, 
hastily tahen up and as hastily Jaid down. 
That mind, however, which can follow up a 
life of early dissipation by a steady determi- 
nation to become distinguished in literature, 
with much of the preparatory attainment to 
acquire, is one of extiaordimary energy; and 
such was that of Alfieri. Ilis posthumous 
works were published at Florence in 18014, and 
bis dramas have been translated both into French 
and english. His tragedies, the dramatis per- 
song of which are for the must part Greek and 
Roman, exhibit strength of conception and 
great occasional energy ; but Jooking to nature, 
they aim too much at lofty expression and 
forcible thoughts. They have of late how- 
ever excited considerable attention; and more 
than one dramatist has souyht after compara- 
tive originality by the study of them.— Bing. 
Onirv. Life by himself. 
ALFORD (Micnart) an English Jesuit 
born in London in 1587, who, after studying 
ac Louvain aud residing at Rome, remained in 
the English metropolis as a missionary from 
the Society of Jesus for thirty years. He «ied 
at St Omers in 16352, and left two books on 
ecclesiastical history, ‘‘ Britannia sllustrata,”? 
4to, Antwerp, 1641, and “ Annales Ecclesias- 
tici Britannorum, Saxonum, Anglorum,” ibid 
4to.—Nicolson’s Eng. Ilist. Lib. 
eALFRED (sue Great.) This Anglo- 
Saxon monarch, one cf the most illustrious 
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rulers on record, was the youngest son of Ethel- them to surrender. Su i 
: - . Such were their numbers 
Warmee i ie oo aaa e ay Lorde at that rahe with equal policy and humanity, 
> r) e e s tran i ibi ; 
“ five years he was sent by his father + withe : ee ben poo faleparea ee Ale mi 
pai retinue to Rome, when he was confirmed, lorthumberland, on condition of allegiance to 
2 oe Writers assert, royally anointed by him, and conversion to Christianity. The ex- 
ea tin wit ean co dsleums apie: ba ter Gutlaaw Gefen, wih the ex: 
a ; r Guthr ; - 
and it is supposed that by this early Ge ine ception of sas cheanioa/ ap the gales ‘ie 
his dawning faculties received the favourable country was for along time free from Danish 
direction by which they were subsequently so ravages. On this happy re-establishment, Al- 
yore re pm spt died when fred exerted himself with all the energy of his 
ed was in his tenth year, and was succeed- wise and persevering character to adopt mea- 
sranlicag de wi, a Pros ae Ethelbald, sures to defend his kingdom from furate de- 
elbert, an elred, by the last of whom ' predations. He erected castles and fortresses 
Alfred was employed as his chief minister and in proper situations, formed a militia, and 
general. In 871 a Danish force, which had above all got together an armed flect of one 
reindeer: invaded England in 866, under hundred sail of the ships of war of the period, 
ee 
ee c ; ° y Wl risians. e also besiege 
nie ae hg immediately collected and recovered the city of London from ane 
nthe pee euleey ey led pores the Danes, Danes, which he found in a miserable condi- 
ecm ocanahira . betas af ae en dae mae a repaired and maintained as a fortress. 
$ r ni e 9 v I or 
received a wound which terminated his aria: elapsed, a aaek ace gree ee de 
ee gine) to Alfred, Fyn in his twenty- coast of France, disembarked a large force m 
was called fata iene diate Sohn, a ae Aa Bea eran Secteur fc iglohn an oa 
conflict with his formidable enemies the D eae cee 
at Wilton, was unsuccessful ; but they pubes: Northe men ae ayo peaved uadecige ics 
aed agreed to a peace which they violated a fleet a ee aia ces 
eed Saas gray (sie bale Jen naval victory | ances however were finally ut down by the 
a piesa - Fee a a second | vigour and abilities of the king ; and he closed 
increased their pursber ts Wiltshire, that the Bie nee yi cil peste eng a 
Saxons, in despair, could not be brought = Wei, aad eioeak ao Ty legal eal owe 
teed Sate eae ; sore Alfred himself, chester, he executed as pirates and enemies of 
Coe ee oe poy ty, took shelter civilized society. The remainder of the life of 
Le reper agar pea betas A eae Alfred was peaceable ; for such was now his 
occurred to him of which i of pee Enplish | pas idee agit igenicnien ay port 
aati take notice. The woman of the fence | Sabaited “The” Welch ae ae iigel: hie 
* : \ ptrer . 
ang Rage ter pea aoe eae the fire to authority; and at the expense of fifty-six bat 
ins co ia aap hiee ar > eae Ace i in which he had been personally engaged 
al ae Sa ee ea granted thathe by sea and land, he found himself undisputed 
doing, the King suffered. the pees bark See re eee erie pereng eaneeTa Tree 
without observation, which so enraged the Sood ance: s eee ee ee 
woman, that she rated him soundly, and doubted a reformer of a aaa groan ot 
not that he would be ready enough to eat learning aad a = arta, bi Ete aera all 
what he was so Jittle inclined to attend to, | more eames , Without ent blade 
Soon after, collecting a few faithful followers, | the controvers af sardine th ieinal er 
he took possession of the small isle of AthelIne ’ | many of his adinizabie instit tie es a 
formed by the confluence of the Tone and the | the ae sipdificadona: of 1 ae id sets 
Parrot, in Somersetshire, whence he sallied | comaGn to the Saxon and Gen ne tries, he 
“a0 pe rates oe profound secresy, and , undeniably embodied them into spe ea ie 
oO e unguarde rte i i i } 
his neighbourkood. Ar length, understanding ' laid he foundation of the common law of Eng? 
that Odun earl of Devonshire had obtained “a land. The institution of ey trial pe ae 
signal heigl over the Danish leaderHubba, and tributed to him, Sir William Bickitone cole 
a ne | pgptedirg aie gceaet . sedadae Lae ait a sae adopted and improved ; 
a paar pd rage ie the Danish ae in Whitaker and wher: co he sdiviign of Red 
@ a : i ar 
cl ire apg elgg of hee bye for lor poole 
then summoned his nobles with their followers tai howeres ‘that aie pe ae - of “th: 
to a genera] rendezvous on the borders of Sel- | kingdom, called the « WwW. ‘ aha, soy) » abe 
wood Forest, and first defeating the enemy ‘| origin of ‘that of Domesday: sic peace ar 
battle, he surrounded their camp and compelled the order of Alfred. Ju icial sdminiatsalion 
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vecms to have engaged no small share of th» 
attention of this patriotic monarch ; for, in ad- 
dition to his regulations in favour of general 
and equal justice, he severely punished delin- 
quency in any of its functionaries. The poli- 
tical constitution of England is also presumed 
to be indebted to Alfred for the settlement of 
one of its principal features—a regular convo- 
cation of the states. His great council, con- 
sisting of bishops, earls, aldermen, and thanes, 
was by an express law called together twice 
a year in Loudon, for the better government 
of the realm. In other circumstances he also 
showed a most paternal regard for the welfare 
of his people, dedicating a large portion of his 
revenues to rebuilding the cities ruined by the 
Danes, erecting new ones, and rebuilding and 
restoring the monasteries and other religious 
foundations, His encouragement of learning | 
was as distinguished as his own proficiency, | 
considering the age in which he lived, when, 
whatever reccived the name, was confined to 
the ecclesiastics, and even of these Alfred com- 
plained that there were very few south of the 
Humber who understood the service of the 
church, or could translate a single piece of 
Latin into English. To remedy this defect, he 
invited men of learning to his court, from all 
parts, and placed them at the head of semina- 
ries in various parts of his kingdom. He has 
been called the original founder of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, or at all events is said to 
have founded University College, Oxon; but 
there is reason to believe, from the recent re-. 
searches of Whitaker and Smith, that these | 
assertions are not absolutely correct. However 
these antiquarian points may be settled, it is 
admitted that he greatly improved the system 
of education there. Alfred himsclf may be 
said to stand at the head of the list of royal 
authors ; so many works indeed are attributed 
to him, that in order to keep within the 
bounds of credibility, it must be presumed that 
he only patronized many of the voluminous 
translations into Anglo-Saxon which bear his 
name. Versions of Orosius, of Bede, of Boé- 
thius, of several pieces of St Gregory, of Asop's 
Fables, of various religious works, including the 
Psalter, together with several collections of 
legal and historical matters are attributed to 
the pen of Alfred. In the translation of Orosius 
is also an account of a voyage, made under his 
patronage, for the discovery of a north cast 
passage ; and he even fitted out an expedition 
to carry alms to the Christians of St Thomas 
in the East Indies, in which ships he received 
back commodities of the country. To accom- 
plish all these things, as the nicest distribution 
of his time and his revenue was essential, he 
appears to have entered into the most strict 
arrangement for the employment of both. To 
crown his great public character, Alfred is de- 
scribed as one of the most mild and amiable of 
men in private life; of a temper serene and 
cheerful, affable, kind, and merciful; and al- 
though eminently pure in his own conduct and 
manners, not averse to society, or to innocent 
recreation. Jie was also personally well-fa- 
vsesed, possessing a handsome and vigorous 
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form, and a dignified and engapi t. 
After reigning twenty-eight ccunand a half, 
this illustrious prince died, according to some 
accounts A. D.900; others say 901. By his 

ueen .7ilswitha he had three sons and three 

aughters ; one of his sons died in his father’s life 
time ; the second, Edward the Elder, succeeded 
him. One of his daughters, named AEthelfieda, 
married to an earl of Mercia, seems to have 
inherited the greatest portion of his talents, 
In this age of critical research, some doubts 
have been thrown on the accuracy of the un- 
mixed panegyric of the monkish authors, from 
whose writings this history of Alfred is chiefly 
collected. But however his benefactions to 
the church and to religious and learned men 
may be supposed to have influenced them—as 
if borne away by the strength of a character, 
1t was scarcely in their nature to conceive 
or consequently to invent—the qualities and 
actions aecibel to him are of a far higher class 
than such as usually form themes for monkish 
praise. Neither is there any contradiction of 
their general testimony from other quarters ; 
and it would not be well to cavil away the at- 
tributes of an exalted character, whose name is 
associated with the origin of some of the heal- 
thiest institutions in the country, in compliment 
to hypercriticism on the one hand, or a party bias 
on the other. At present, the history of Al- 
fred, attending to the times in which he lived, 
presents the picture of the most perfect union 
of monarch, patriot, and man, on record ;—one 
of those fine examples of a kindly admixture 
of the elements of greatness and of goodness, 
which are so seldom witnessed among man- 
kind, but which occasionally exist as blessings 
in their own age, and models for all succeed- 
ing ones.— Biog. Brit. Hume, 

ALFRED, an English bishop of the tenth 
century. Ile possessed great learning for his 
time, and is author of a treatise ‘‘ De Naturis 
Rerum,” “‘ Life of Adelmus,”’ and a «J listory 
of the Abbey of Malmsbury.”— Biog. Brit. 

ALFRED, an Englishman of the thirteenth 
century, surnamed ‘ the Philosopher.” Ite 
was much esteemed by the court of Rome, 
and attended cardinal Ottoboni the legate to 
England. Ife is author of five books on the 
Consolations of Boethius, and others upon por- 
tions of the Physics of Aristotle. He died 
1170.— Ibid. 

ALGAROTTI (Francis) an able, critical 
writer, the son of a rich merchant at Venice, 
where he was born in1712. Having finished a 
learned and liberal education at the university 
of Bologna, he commenced his travels early, 
and his visit to England most likely led to his 
work entitled, ‘‘ Newtonianismo per le Dame,” 
or Newtonianism for the Ladies, in which the 
‘« Plurality of Worlds” of Fontenelle, on the 
philosophy of Descartes, was doubtless his 
model. Like that well-known production, it 
forms, in the way of dialogue, a good popular 
view of the subject, a little disfigured by an 
affectation of wit and gallantry, pardonable in 
an Italian and a young man. He afterwards 
visited Berlin, where he was much caressed 
by Frederic the Great, who bestowed on him 
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the post of chamberlain, the order of merit, 
and the title of count; and he was afterwards 
very similarly eutertained and noticed by 
Stanislaus king of Poland. In both these cir- 
cles he was regarded as a man of letters, a 
wit, a philosopher, and one of the first con- 
noisseurs of the day in the fine arts. He did 
much to reform the Italian opera, and wrote 
verses with sentiment and elegance. He died 
wit: philosophical composure at Pisa in 1764, 
where he erected a mausoleum for himself, on 
which he directed the inscription of the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“‘ Hic Jacet Algarottus, sed 
non omnis’’—‘ Here lies Algarotti; but not 
all of him ;”’ an allusion to the vitality of his 
fame, obviously taken from the Non omnis 
moriur of Horace. His works are collected in 
four volumes 8vo, Leghorm, 1765. They are 
literary, critical, and philosophical, and display 
spirit and depth, but sometimes at the expense 
of nature and simplicity. They have been 
translated into French, English, and most of 
the modern languages.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALI, the son of Abu Taleb, uncle of Ma. 
homet. When the impostor assembled his 
kinsmen, and declared his prophetic mission, 
he asked which among them would be his 
vizier: ‘‘ Iam the man,” exclaimed the youth- 
ful Ali, then of the age of fourteen ; ‘* whoever 
rises against thee, 1 will dash out his teeth. 
tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up hi: 
belly; O prophet, I will be thy vizier over 
them.” Ali kept his word ; distinguished both 
by eloquence and valour, be became one of the 
main pillars of the new faith, and obtained the 
name of the ‘‘ Lion of God, always victorious.” 
HJe also received Fatima, the daughter of the 
prophet, in marriage, by whom be had chil- 
dren, during the life time of their grandfather. 
He was thus on every account deemed the 
successor of the prophet, but was notwith- 
standing preceded by Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman; and even when recognized caliph 
after the death of the last of the threc, he had 
to contend for the dignity with Moawiyah, anc 
finally lost his life by assassination at Kufa, in 
the sixty-third year of his age ‘There was 
something of grandeur in the primitive simpli- 
city and fanatical heroism of the frst fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, and Ali formed one of the 
most conspicuous examples of the conjunction. 
The Mahometan schism caused by the murder 
of Ali is well known; and his sect is called 
Shiites or heretics, by the Sonnites or ortho- 
dox. The Persians, a part of the Usbec Tartars, 
and some of the princes of India, remain fol- 
lowers of Alito this day. From Ali a nume- 
rous posterity has descended, who alone are 
allowed to wear green turbans, in honour of 
their descent from the prophet. There is 
extant, among various writings attributed to 
Ali, a collection of a hundred maxims or sen- 
tences, which have been translated by Go- 
lius and Ockley.—D’ Herbelut. 

ALI (Bsa) a man of extraordinary learning 
and attainments, considering the disadvantages 
under which he laboured. He is said to have 
Leen born in Poland, of Christian parents, but 
was kidnapped in his infancy by a horde of 
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roving Tartars, who sold him to the Turks, in 
whose language and religion he was educated. 
His skill in languages procured him at length 
the post of chief dragoman or interpreter to 
the court, while his leisure hours were em- 
ployed in translating the Bible into the tongue 
of his adopted country. Dangerous as the 
avowal would have been, he had unquestion- 
ably a strong bias towards the faith of his an- 
cestors, and but for his death, which took 
place suddenly in 1675, would have abjured 
Mahometanism. The work by which he is 
principally known to Europeans is a very inte- 
resting account of the religious ceremonies, 
pilgrimages, &c. of the Turks. Of this trea- 
tise there is a Latin translation by Smith.— 
Moreri. 

ALI (Bry) aGreek, son of a Natolian priest, 
was born in 1728. By his valour and abilities 
he raised himself from the condition of a slave 
to supreme power in Egypt. At the a of 
thirteen he became the prey of robbers, and was 
sold by them to a subaltern officer of janissa- 
ries, who reared and adopted him, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining his attachment. This he 
evinced on the murder of his patron by a Cir- 
cassian named Ibrahim, on whom he retaliated 
the assassination with his own hand. The 
Porte sentencing him in consequence to lose 
his head, Ali avoided the execution of the fir- 
man by flight, first to Jerusalem, and subse- 
quently to Jaffa. The well-known mutability 
of affairs and opinions in that quarter of the 
globe soon restored him not only to safety but 
to power. The Circassian faction was de- 
stroyed, and Ali obtained the reins of govern- 
ment, which he contrived for a while to ren- 
der popular ; his decisions and actions being 
marked by far greater humanity and equity 
than is the usual characteristic of Eastern des- 
potism. In 1768, during the hostilities then 
raping between the Turks and the Russians, 
he dispatched an auxiliary force of 12,000 men 
to the aid of the Ottoman cause, but so little 
gratitude did his etforts excite, that his death 
was even at that moment dctermined upon in 
the divan. Gaining intimation of this resolu- 
tion, Ali, as a measure at once of safety and 
revenge, declared open war against the Porte, 
and even marched his troops against the Grand 
Seignor’s dominions in Syria and Arabia; but 
a Mameluke, to whom he had confided the 
command of them, by name Abou Dahab, re- 
volting with many of the subordinate beys, in 
the hope of rising on the ruins of his master, 
Ali was again forced to fly from Cairo to Gaza. 
Here he succeeded in organizing a considera- 
le army, which he led into action against his 
antagonists on the thirteenth of April 1773. 
Treachery and desertion, however, again per- 
vaded his troops in the moment of battle ; and 
Ali rushing in despair into the thickest of the 
fight, was at length cut down, after dcfending 
himself with a degree of desperate valour that 
has never perhaps been exceeded. Although 
disabled, he was not killed upon the spot, but 
died of the wounds he had received, about a 
week subsequent to the arctic), in the hands 

of his conquerors. He was jossessed of a 
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strong mind and considerable genius, with 

more generosity of temper and less ferocity 

than are common among his compatriots. He 

was slain in the prime of manhood, having 

a attained his forty-fifth year.—Volney’s 
ria. 

“ALISON (Ricnarp) one of the ten com- 
posers who, by command of Elizabeth, adapted 
the Psalms to music. They were first pub- 
lished in 1594.—Biog. Diet. Mus. 

ALKMAAR (Henry pv’) a satirical poet of 
Germany, who flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His name acquired great reputation on 
account of a production entitled ‘‘ The Fable 
of Reynard,’’ though it has been doubted whe- 
ther Nicholas Baumann, a native of Friesland, 
was not the real author of the poem sent into 
the world under this assumed appellation. 
Baumann died in 1503. The book, which is 
ingeniously put together, has since been edited 
by Coltshed.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALLAIS (Denvus VairassE p’) author of a 
fictitious history of the Sevarambians, a politi- 
cal romance, published in 1677, and some other 
pieces which met with a success much infe- 
rior to that of the former Ile was born in 
Languedoc, at the place whence he took his 
surname. Coming to England in 1665 he en- 
tered the navy, and served in the fleet com- 
manded by the duke of York, afterwards James 
II. He subsequently returned to his native 
country, and gained a livelihood by teaching 
ns English language at Paris, where he died. 
—Lhbid. 

ALLAN (Davin) a Scottish portrait and 
historical painter of the preceding century, 
born at Edinburgh. After a long study at 
Rome, where he was honourably distinguished, 
he was in 1780 appointed master of the aca- 
demy established in Edinburgh for diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles of the fine arte. 
There are several engravings from his pictures, 
one of which, entitled the ‘‘ Origin of Paint- 
ing, or the Corinthian Maid drawing the Sha- 
dow of her Lover,’’ is well known. Mr. Allan 
died in 1796, highly esteemed.—Supplement to 
Walpole’s Painters. 

ALLAN (Grtorce) a respectable attorney 
of Darlington in Yorkshire, distinguished by 
his pursuits and acquisitions as an antiquary. 
He had a printing-press in his own house, 
where he superintended the printing of many 
curious tracts, the first of which was ‘ The 
Recommendatory Letter of Oliver Cromwell 
to William Lenthall, Esq. speaker of the 
House of Commons, for erecting a College 
and University at Durham,’’ &c. 4to. Being 
possessed of twenty manuscript volumes, re- 
lating to the counties of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, bequeathed to him by the com- 
piler, the Rev. Thomas Randale, he published 
an address to the public relative to the com- 
pletion of a civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the county palatine of Durham ; and when Mr 
Hutchinson carried this plan into exccutiun, 
Mr Allan liberally communicated his MSS and 
advice. Ie also presented to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London twenty-six quarto volumes 
of MSS chiefly got together by the Rev. Wil- 
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liam Smith, formerly of University College, and 
rector of Melsonby in Yorkshire. Mr Allan 
died in 1800.—Gent. Mag. 

ALLATIUS or ALLACCI (Leo) a Greek 
physican and man of letters, afterwards libra- 
rian of the Vatican at Rome, and a professor in 
the Greek college there. Ile was born in the 
island of Scio in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and attained to much eminence in 
polite literature as well as in polemical divi- 
nity. He died in 1669 at the age of 83. 
Nothing could exceed the devotion of Allatius 
to the see of Rome. His talents were consi- 
derable and his learning extensive; but his 
endless digressions and the irrelevancy of 
many of his arguments to the subject matter 
on which he is treating, detract much from the 
value of his writings, which are numerous, and 
relate principally to theological questions and 
points of discipline. An anecdote is told of 
him rather beneath the dignity of a philoso- 
pher,—that he used but one pen for upwards 
of 40 years, and shed tears when it at length 
became utterly unserviceable. Bayle alludes 
with some humour to his vacillating disposi- 
tion and indecision of character, and relates 
that when the question was put to him by 
pope Alexander VII, why he declined taking 
holy orders ? his reply was, that he refrained 
in order that he might not be precluded from 
marrying. ‘‘ Why then do you not marry ?” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘ That I may not be pre- 
vented from taking orders,’ returned Allatius, 
The principal works of Allatius are—1. ‘ De Li- 
bris ecclesiasticis Grwcorum,”’ Paris, 1645 ; 2. 
“* De Ecclesiz Occidentalis et Orientalis perpe- 
tua consensione,’’ Cologne, 1648 ; 3. ‘* De Tem- 
plis Grecorum recentioribus,”” Colorne, 1645, 
4to ; 4. “Gracia Orthodoxe Scriptores,”” Rome, 
1652 and 1657, 2 vols. 4to; 5. ‘* Eustathius 
Antochenus in hexameron et de Engastrimy- 
tho,” Lyons, 1624, 4to; 6. ‘* Symmichta et 
symmiha, sive opuscoloruam Grecorum ac La- 
tinorum Vetustiorum ac recentiorum,” Cologne, 
1653, fol; 7. ‘* Apes Urbane,’’ Rome, 1633, 
an account of all the learned men who flou- 
rished at Rome from 1630 to 1632; 8. ‘* Dra- 
maturgir,” an alphabetical collection of all the 
Italian dramatic works of his time ; 9. ‘’ Poeti 
antichi raccolti da Codici manuscriti della bib- 
liotheca Vaticana e Barberina,” Naples, 1661, 
8vo, &c.— Bayle. Moreri. 

ALLEGRI (Avexanprr) an Italian sati- 
rical and humorous poet, of the latter end of 
the sixteenth century. He was born at Flo- 
rence, and served in the army, but afterwards 
became an ecclesiastic. lis principal works 
in burlesque poetry are—‘' Rime piaceovoli,” 
‘*« Lettere di ser poi Pedante,” and ‘‘ Fantas- 
tica Visioni di Parri da Pozzolatico.” These 
productions are published together in a volume, 
which has become very scarce. Allegri left 
other poetry in the hands of his family, which 
has never been published, together with @ 
tragedy called Idomeneus, and several Latin 
poems of considerable pretension in that spe- 
cies of composition.— Bug. Univ. 

ALLEGRI, tee CorkreEcto. 

ALLEGBI (Grecorro) a oelebra.ed Ro- 
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man musician, the Miserere of whose compo- 
sition is still sung during passion week in the 
papal chapel. Excommunication is the pe- 
nalty denounced on any who shall copy it: 
nevertheless it was printed in London, under 
the superintendence of Dr Burney, in 1771. 
Mozart is said to have written it down in score 
correctly from memory, after a second hearing. 
Allegri, who was of the family of Correggio, 
died in 1652, and is buried at Rome in the 
Chiesa Nova.—Biog. Dict. Mus. 

ALLEIN (Josrrs) a non-conformist mi- 
nister in the reign of Charles II, author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ An Alarm to unconverted Sin- 
ners,” which has gone through several editions. 
His learning, piety, and inoffensive manners 
could not preserve him from the persecution 
levelled against all who held similar opinions 
at the Restoration. He was not only ejected 
from bis benefice of Taunton in Somersetshire, 
but, persisting in officiating, was amerced by 
judge Foster in a fine of 100 marks, and com- 
mitted to Ilchester jail till the payment of the 
penalty. At the expiration of little more than 
twelve months he was released, his friends 
raising the money ; but his health being already 
ruined by confinement, his constitution gave 
way under it, and after lingering a few months, 
he died November 1688, at the early age of 
thirty-six, and was buiied in the church at 
Taunton of which he had been the incumbent. 
He was born in 1623 at Devizes in Wilt- 
shire, and was educated at Oxford, in which 
university he was a member, first of Lincoln, 
ees of Corpus Christi college.—Biog. 

rit. 

ALLEN (Tomas) an eminent scholar of 
the reign of Elizabeth, considered the first ma- 
thematician of his day. His skill in this his 
favourite pursuit laid him open to the same 
suspicion among the vulgar which had fixed it- 
self upon Roger Bacon. Je was generally re- 
puted to be a dealer in the black art, while his 
intimacy with Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, 
who patronized and consulted him, drew down 
on him the accusation of endeavouring to bring 
about a marriage between his patron and the 
Queen, through the force of enchantment. 
Allen was a native of Staffordshire, born at 
Uttoxeter, and in the prosecution of his studies 
went at an early age to Oxford, where he gra- 
duated, and obtained a fellowship in Trinity 
College. In 1570 he removed to Gloucester 
Hall, where he remained till his death in 1639, 
although a bishopric was at one time offered 
in vain to tempt him from his retirement. He 
is the author of several astronomical treatises 
written in the Latin language, and he published 
an edition of Ptolemy's second and third books 
on Judicial Astrology. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on Lilly, and on Bale’s account of 
British Authors.— Ibid. 

ALLESTREE, or ALLESTRY, was born in 
1619, at Uppington, in Shropshire, and was a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, under Bus- 
by. During the civil wars he joined the Ca- 
valiers, and was present at the battle of Kein- 
ton, fought between Sir John Byron and the 
parliamentary forces. When Charles I was 
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driven from the kingdom, Allestry was em 
ployed as an emissary between him and the 
royalist party at home, on one of which expe- 
ditions he had a narrow escape, being seized 
at Dover on suspicion, which however he found 
means to obviate, and after a few weeks’ con- 
finement, was restored to liberty. After the 
Restoration, he took orders, and was made suc- 
cessively canon of Christ Church, king’s chap- 
lain, 1egius professor of divinity, and provost 
of Eton, from which latter situation he retired 
in 1678, but survived his resignation only two 
years. <A treatise on the privileges of the 
university, of which he was so distinguished a 
member, and some sermons, are all that remain 
of his writings. He lies buried in Eton Cha- 
pel.— Ibid. 

ALLEYN (Epwarp) a celebrated actor in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James; still better 
known as the founder of Dulwich College. He 
was born A.D. 1566, in London, in the parish 
of St Botolph Bishopsgate. His predilection 
for the stage, for which he was eminently qua- 
lified by person and deportment, led him to 
embrace the theatrical profession very early. 
According to the testimony of Ben Jonson and 
the other dramatists of the age, he was the 
first actor of the day, and of course played 
leading characters in the plays of Shakespeare 
and Jonson; although, in consequence of the 
names not being set against the parts in the 
old editions of those authors, his particular 
share in them is not ascertained. ‘lhe cele- 
brity of Alleyn was such, that he drew crowds 
of spectators after him wherever he performed, 
so that, possessing some private patrimony, 
with a careful and provident disposition, he 
soon became master of an establishment of his 
own, called the Fortune playhouse, in White- 
cross Street. le was likewise appointed keeper 
of the royal menagerie and bear garden, which 
offices are said to have produced, for that age, 
the considerable income of 500/. per annum. 
He was thrice married, and received por- 
tions with his two first wives, who produced 
him no issue to inherit it. Growing rich from 
these various sources, he was led to distinguish 
himself by the foundation of Dulwich College, 
or hospital of God’s gift, for the maintenance 
of one master, one warden, and four unmarried 
fellows of the name of Allen, three whereof 
were to be clergymen, and the fourth a skilful 
organist; also six poor men and as many wo- 
men; and twelve poor boys, to be educated 
until the age of fourteen or sixteen, and then put 
out to some trade or calling. The credulous 
gossip Aubrey tells a ridiculous story of the 
origin of this donation in a fright endured by 
Alleyn, who saw a real devil on the stage, 
while himself performing a fictitious one in a 
drama by Shakespeare. After the college was 
built, he met with some difficulty in obtaining 
a charter for a settlement of the lands in mort- 
main, owing to the opposition of the lord chan- 
cellor Bacon, who doubted the utility of the 
institution, in comparison with others for which 
a similar favour had been refused. The very 
rational letter of this great man to the marquis 
of Buchingham on this subject is extant; and 
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the interest of Alleyn must have been great to 
get the better of such an opponent. He was 
the first master of his own college ; and dying 
in 1626, was buried in the new chapel belong- 
ing toit. The lands forming the endowment 
of this singular institution having now become 
of great value, with no extension of the charity, 
a fellowship in it has become a very desirable 
object. Within there few years it has been 
brought into great additional notice by the ad- 
mirable collection of pictures of the best mas- 
ters, bequeathed by Sir Francis Bourgeois, for 
which a handsome gallery has been erected 
and with due precaution, the public are freely 
admitted all the year round. A diary kept 
by Alleyn himself is in existence.— Biog. Brit. 
Malone’s Shakespeare. 

ALLIBOND (Jony) D. D. of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and afterwards rector of Brad- 
well, in Gloucestershire, where he died in 1658. 
He is chiefly known by a Latin poem of con- 
siderable humour, on the visitation to Oxford 
by the parhamentary visitors, entitled ‘‘ Rusti- 
ca Academiz Oxoniensis, nuper reformatio 
descriptio ; una cum comitiis 1bidem, 1648, 
habitis.”” A translation in verse was subsc- 
quently added, and three editions were printed ; 
but the book is neveitheless very scarce.— 
Wood’s Fasti. 

ALLIONI (Caantes) a celebrated physi- 
cian and professor of botany in the university 
of Turin, who was born in 1725, and who died 
in 1804. His works, of which the following 
are the principal, are much esteemed: 1. ‘‘ Pe- 
demontii stirpium rariorum specimen primum,” 
Turin, 1755, 4to; 2. ‘* Oryctographiz Pede- 
Montanz specimen,” Paris, 1757, 8vo, an 
account of the fossils of Piedmont; 3. A me- 
dical treatise entitled ‘‘ Tractatio de Miharum 
origme, progressu, natura, et curatione,” ‘l'urin, 
1758, 8vo; 4. ‘« Stirpium precipuarum littoris 
et agri Niceensis enumeratio methodica,”’ Pa- 
ris, 1757; 5. ‘‘Synopsis methodica horti Tau- 
rinensis ;” 6. A splendid and useful work, 
with ninety-two plates, descriptive of 2813 
pl. ots, of which many are new, which he 
found growing wild in Piedmont, entitled 
«Flora Pedemontana,”? Turin, 1785, 3 vols, 
fol, 7. Some correction of and addition to 
the foregoing, under the title of ‘‘ Auctuarium 
ad Flora Pedemontana,” Turin, 1789. Haller 
highly regarded Allioni, whose labours have 
materially contributed to the advancement of 
medical and botanical scvience.— Biog. Univ. 

ALLIX (Prirn) bor at Alengon in France, 
& minister of the Reformed church at Rouen, 
and afterwards at Charenton. The repeal of the 
Edict of Nantes drove him to England, where 
he soon discovered a wonderful aptitude at 
acquiring the language, and afterwards distin- 
guished himself by some theological disqui- 
sitions levelled principally against popery. 
Among his writings, which are numerous, the 
most estcemed are his reflections on the Scrip- 
tures, dedicated to James II, first published in 
1688, and since reprinted among bishop Wat- 
son’s theological tracts. Bishop Horsley, in 
his letters to Dr Priestley, speaks highly of his 
defence of the antient Jewish church against 
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the objections of the Unitarians, printed in 
8vo in 1691. He also published, after the Re- 
volution, a quarto work on the history of the 
churches of Piedmont, which he inscnbed to 
William IM. Allix was held in murh esteem 
for his learning and unaffected piety, which 
procured him the lucrative situation of treasurer 
of Salisbury, after he had taken the degree of 
doctor in divinity at an English university. 
This he enjoyed to his death, which took place 
in London on the 21st of February, 1717, at 
the age of seventy-six.— Bog Brit. 

ALLY (Vizier) ex-nabob of Oude. This 
unfortunate individual, a striking example of 
Eastern vicissitude, was the adopted son of 
Ausuf ad Dowlah, late nabob of Oude. He 
was born in 1781, being, as it is said, the son 
of a menial of the lowest description. His re- 
puted father, a wealthy and eccentric prince, 
who had succeeded to the musnud or throne of 
Oude, under the protection of the East India 
Company, was in the habit, whenever he saw 
a pregnant woman whose appearance pleased 
him, to invite her to his palace to he in: one 
of these women was the mother of vizier Ally, 
who, being a sprightly child, engrossed the 
affections of the nabob, and, in conformity with 
Mahometan custom, was by him finally adopted 
as his successor. Vizier Ally succeeded ac- 
cordingly, but was soon deposed by the Enghsh 
government in favour of the brother of the late 
nabob. A pension of two lacks of rupees, or 
25,0001. sterung, was settled on the deposed 
prince, who was ordered to remove from J.uck- 
now to the presidency. He accordingly proceeded 
to Benares, towhich place Mr Cherry the Com- 
pany’s agent was despatched, to make arrange- 
ments for his proceeding to his destination. 
Shortly after his arrival, Mr Cherry having 
invited him to breakfast, he came attended by 
an armed retinue, and, after complaining bit- 
terly of the treatment which he had received 
from the Company, gave a signal, on which 
his followers rushed in and cut to pieces Mr 
Cherry and his assistant Mr Graham. They 
then proceeded. to the house of Mr Davis, an- 
other European resident, who found means 
to hold them at bay until succour arrived. 
On this, vizier Ally made his escape into the 
territory of the rajah of Berar, who, being 
pressed by the East India Company, at length 
agreed to give him up, on condition that his 
life should be spared. This proposal was ac- 
ceded to, and the unhappy man was for the 
remainder of his days, seventeen years and 
three months, confined in a kind of iron cage, 
his death taking place in May 1817, at the age 
of thirty-six. The adoption of any receptacle 
that might with propriety be called a cage, has 
been objected to as unbefitting the English name 
and character.—Ann. Biog. Forbes’ Ortental 
Memoirs. 

ALMAGRO (Dirco) a Spaniard of very 
low origin, one of the original adventurers who 
accompanie.| Francis Pizarro in his enterpnze 
against the inhabitants of the New World. In 
this expedition, his valour, profligacy, and 
cruelty were pretty equally displayed. In 1525 
he took Cusco, the antient capital of the Incas, 
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by storm ; when the barbarity exhibitefl by him 
towards the unfortunate Atahualpa, or Ata- 
balipa, as he is sometimes called, the last mo- 
narch of the race of Manco Capac, and the 
horrid death to which he eventually put him, 
must ever hand down his name to the exe- 
“ration of posterity. Quarrelling with his com- 
panion about the division of their spoil aud 
power, a schism ensued; and, both factions 
taking arms, Almagro was defeated, made a 
prisoner by his rival, and strangied in 1538, 
at the age it is said of seventy-five. His son 
however succeeded in avenying him: the friends 
of his father rallying round him, assassinated 
Pizarro in his turn, after an obstinate resistance, 
in his own palace, on the 26th July 1541. 
This outrage excited the attention of De Castro, 
viceroy of Peru; and young Almagro, falling 
into his power, was, with a considerable num- 
ber of his party, executed by his orders in the 
following year.—Biog. Univer selle. 

ALMAMON, cahph of Bagdat, and second 
son of Haroun Alraschid, succeeded his elder 
brother Amin in the year 814. Born at a 
time when a love of science began to gain 
ground among the Saracens, he was carefully 
educated, and distinguished his reign by an 
assiduous encouragement of the cultivation of 
the sciences. For this purpose, he collected 
from Greece all the works on science in that 
language, and procured skilful interpreters to 
translate them into Arabic. Almamon was 
himself an able astronomer, and made many 
observations on the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
He also caused a degree of the mevidian to be 
measured, and revived the sciences in the East, 
to the production of many learncd men in his 
own time, and long after him. A strong body 
of orthodox Mussulmen, in the narrow spirit of 
a bigotry which has by no means been con- 
fined to Mahometanism, opposed the learned 
and philosophical views of their ruler on the 
ground of innovation and danger to the true 
faith ; but Almamon, as became his character, 
after exhibiting some disposition to resentment, 
wisely adopted the just expedient of universal 
toleration The conduct of this learned prince 
was also honourably exempt from the eruelty 
and ferocity of the Eastern despot; mag- 
nanimously pardoning a rebellious uncle, and 
showing preat generosity to the depressed house 
of Ali. Tn all respects indeed he appears to 
have been a mild, clement, and philosophic 
character. He unfortunately died at the age 
of forty-eight or forty-nine, after a reign of 
twenty years, by partaking too freely of dates 
and cold water, on his return from an ex- 
pedition ; which catastrophe the zealots, who 
were offended at his religious liberahty, called 
a judgment. This event took place in 833.— 

niv. Hist. Brucker. 

ALMEIDA. There were two of this name, 
Francisco and Lorenzo, father and son. In the 
earlier period of the Portuguese discoveries 
and conquests in the New World, Francisco the 
father, who had served with much reputation 
in the wars of Grenada, was the first that re- 
ceived the appointment of viceroy of India, 
which was conferred upon him by Emanuel in 
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1505. After ravaging the coast of Africa in 
the course of his expedition, he subjected to 
the Portuguese dominion Quiloa, Onor, Cana- 
nor, with other petty states, and in a desperate 
struggle carried by storm and burnt the strong 
fortress of Panama, though defended by a re- 
solute garrison of 400U0 men, while his own 
force scarcely exceeded 700. His son, who 
accompanied him, being now detached on 
a separate expedition, subdued the island of 
Ceylon, carried off 250,000 Ibs, weight of cin- 
namon as the first fruits of his success, and im- 
posed on the country an annual tribute to the 
same amount. In a subsequent expedition 
against the combined fleets of the Arabians and 
kgyptians, he was less fortunate ; and his own 
ship, overwhelmed by the superiority of the 
force opposed to him, running aground, he and 
the whole of his crew, with the exception of 
about twenty who were overpowered and made 
prisoners, fell in the action. His father bore 
the intelligence of his death with much firm- 
ness, declaring his intention to revenge rather 
than to lament him ; and, neglecting the orders 
for his recal which arrived about this time 
from Europe, sailed for Dabul with the full 
determination of putting his threat into exe- 
cution. Nor was this menace a vain one: 
coming up with the enemy’s ficet, he engaged 
and defeated it with a loss of upwards of 4000 
men. A difference had for rome time existed 
between him and the rival of his glory, the 
celebrated Albuquerque: by the interposition 
of their mutual fiiend, Contigna, a reconcalia-~ 
tion now took place; and Almeida, resigning his 
command to the other, sailed for Portugal. 
Landing however during the voyage on the 
African coast, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Ilope, a dispute arose Letween 
his sailors and the natives, which terminated 
in hostilities; and Almeida, receiving a thrust 
in the throat from the spear of a native, fell 
mortally wounded, while some of his compa- 
nions, in an endeavour to rescue his body, were 
massacred to a man.—There was also a Portu- 
guese bishop, a Jesuit, called APoLLINARIUB, 
of the same name and family, who suffered 
martyrdom in Ethiopia, whither he went out 
as a missionary in 1568, his companions, two 
other monks belonging to the same society, 
suffering with him.— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ALMELOVEEN (TreEoport Janssen bd’) 
born in Holland, where he flourished in the 
early part of the 18th century. He was a man 
of deep reading und research, the fruits of 
which he gave to the world, not only in his 
learned illustrations of several authors of anti- 
quity, but also in his ‘ Vitz Stephanorum,”’ 
‘* Fasti Consulares,”’ and other classical works, 
He was a good Greek scholar, and held a pro- 
fessorship of Greek, history, and physic, at 
Harderwick. He died at Amsterdam in 1749, 
— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ALMON (Joun) a political writer and 
publisher, was born at Liv ol about the 
year 1758, and educated ge Watting ton: In 
1748 he was apprenticed to a bookseller at 
Liverpool, but in 1756 went to sea for some 
time, and on his return in 1758 came to Lon: 
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don, where he soon became known as a poli- 
tical writer and pamphleteer, and some time 
after asa bookseller. Ofthese labours the most 
distinguished were—‘‘ The Conduct of lord 
George Sackville Examined ;” ‘‘ A Review of 
the Reign of his late Majesty,”’ (Geo. ID) on 
his resignation in 1761; ‘‘ A Review of the 
Administration of Mr Pitt.” He also pub- 
lished ‘* A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Grenville ;”’ “‘ A Review of lord Bute’s Admi- 
nistration ;” ‘“‘ A Letter to the Earl of Lute ;”’ 
‘<A Letter to the Right Hon Charles Jenkin- 
son,” &c. &c. Most of these pamphlets were 
sent out anonymously ; and it has been thaught 
that he was rather the editor and publisher 
than the author of them. His best known 
avowed works are, ‘* Anecdotes of the Life of 
the Earl of Chatham,”’ $ vols. 8vo; and “ Bio- 
praphical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes 
of the most eminent Persons of the present 
Age,’’ 3 vols. 8vo, 1797. As a compiler he 
Was very industrious, and among other things 
published a collection of Treaties cf Com- 
merce; a Military Dictionary of Battles and 
Siepes; the New Foundling Hospital for Wit ; 
a collection of pieces by various authors in 
prose and verse, &c. &c. His last publication 
was a collection of the pamphlets and letters of 
Mr Wilkes, to whom he had been a constant 
partisan, and during whose equivocal popula- 
rity, aya writer and a publisher he was much 
in vogue. In his edition of Junius, he la- 
boured to prove that Mr Hugh Boyd, an un- 
distinguished young man of letters at that time, 
was the author of those celebrated epistles, and of 
course was believed by no one. He retired 
from business in 1782, but subsequently injured 
his fortune in a newspaper speculanon, and 
died in depressed circumstances in Hertford- 
shire in 1805.— Gent. Mag. Public Characters, 
1805. 

ALMUYADAD (Tsmatt ) an Arabian writer, 
and author of a narrative of the proceedings of 
the Saracens in Sicily, from 843 to 910, the 
original MS of which is in the Escurial, and a 
]atin version in Muratori’s ‘‘ Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores.”— Moreri. 

ALOADIN, prince of the Assassins, or Ar- 
sacides, commonly called the Old Man of the 
Mountains. He was the shiek of a Syrian 
tribe professing the Mahometan religion, but 
bhndly devoted to the will of their chief, 
with whose temporal supericrity was also min- 
pled a sort of ccclesiastical character. Uniting 
as it were, in his own person, the pretensions 
of prince and prophet, the slightest of his 
commands was always executed, though at the 
expense of certain loss of life to the emissary ; 
@ circumstance which made this chief a most 
formidable enemy, Many fabulous stories are 
related of this prince, from whose followers the 
word assassin has its derivation.— D’ Herbelot. 

ALPHONSO (the Wise) king of Leon and 
Castile, succeeded his father Ferdinand in 
1251. Asa ruler he was misguided and un- 
fortunate, but as a patron and encourager of 
learning, be obtained the reputation which has 
given him the surname of Wise, being himself 
mo mean proficient in science, for the age in 
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which he lived. He completed a code of law; 
began by his father, still known under the title 
of ‘* Las Partidas,” and preceded the otber na- 
tions of Europe in substituting the vernaclear 
tongue for the Latin in law proceedings. He 
also caused the Bible to be translated into 
Spanish, and a oe Spain to be written in 
the same language. His favourite pursuit how- 
ever was astronomy, and during his father’s 
time, in 1240, he employed the most celebrated 
astronomers, Jew, Christian, and Mahometan, 
to draw up the celebrated tables called after 
him Alphonsine, which were first published at 
Venice in 1483. Alphonso, like most princes 
of an inquiring character, who will seek know- 
ledge wherever it is to be found, was attacked 
by bigotry, and charged with irreligion. In 
confirmation of the imputation, he is accused 
of exclaiming, that if he bad been consulted in 
the creation of the world, he would have ad- 
vised God for the better ; an observation rather 
to be interpreted into a sarcasm upon the ab- 
surd system of Ptolemy, which then prevailed, 
than into irreligion. Alphonso died im 1284 at 
the age of 81.—Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ALPINI (Prosrero) aVenetian physician, 
the greatest botanist of his day, was bornin1553. 
He was the first who explained the impregna- 
tion and generation of plants by the sexual 
system, and is the author of many valuable 
works replete with much curious information 
on the ‘subject of his favourite pursuit. Fis 
principal productions are a Latin treatise, in 
four books, on the state of medicine in Egypt ; 
and another on the botanical history of that 
country, to which he accompanied George emi 
the Venetian consul, and spent three years in 
the investigation of the natural productions of the 
banks of the Nile. On his return to Italy, he 
accepted the appointment of physician to prince 
Andrew Doria, and took up his temporary re- 
sidence at Genoa, whence the solicitations of 
his countrymen, joined to his own secret in- 
clinations, induced him after a short time to 
withdraw for the purpose of filling the honour- 
able situation of professor of physic in the then 
celebrated university of Padua. Here his abi- 
lities were held in much esteem, and he filled 
the chair with equal credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to his pupils, who were numervus. 
This situation he retained till his death, which 
took place Feb. 5, 1617, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his professorship and the sixty-fourth 
of his age. In addition to his botanical works, he 
is the author of many valuable tracts on phar- 
macy, among which are his treatises ‘‘ De 
Balsamo,” ‘‘ De Presagienda Vita et Morte 
/E.grotorum,” ‘* De Medicina methodica,”’ ‘ De 
Rhapontico Disputatio,’”’ &c. &c. all composed 
in the Latin tongue, which he wrote with great 
purity and elegance.—Moreri. ; 

ALSOP (Antnony) an eminent English 
divine and scholar, who flourished in the early 
part of the last century. He took the degree 
of bachelor in divinity at Oxford in 1706, and 
was subsequently appointed domestic chaplain 
to bishop Trelawney, who have bim the living 
of Brightwell, Berks, with a stall in his cathe- 
dral; but a prosecution for a breach of promise 
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of marriage being instituted against him in 
1717, the heavy damages which were awarded 
forced him to a temporary absence from his 
country. How long he remained abroad is 
uncertain, but he returned to England some 
time previous to his death, which took place 
in 1726. His principal work was a selection 
from sop, entitled, ‘‘ Fabularum AZsopicarum 
Delectus,” published in 8vo in 1098. The 
preface to this book, in which the author 
espouses the part of Boyle in his controversy 
with Bentley, made a great sensation at the 
time, though it is now little known. A quarto 
volume of his Latin odes, edited by Sir F. 
Bernard, appeared in 1752; and several of 
his English poems are to be found in the col- 
lections of Dodsley and Pearch.—Nichol’s Life 
of Buwyer. . 

ALSOP (VincEen1) a Northamptonshire 
clergyman, ejected in 1662 from the living of 
Welby in that county, for non-conformity. He 
was amember of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and at one period of his life acted as assistant 
in Oakham Grammar School. James ll es- 
tcemed him much, and at his entreaty par- 
doned his son, convicted of treasonable prac- 
tices. A book written by him, in reply to 
dean Sherlock, and entitled ‘* Antisozzo,’”’ from 
the Itahan name of Socinus, displays some 
humour and felicity of diction. At his death, 
in 1703, he was minister to a dissenting 
congregation in Westminster.— Biog. Brit. 

ALSTON (Cnariis) a respectable Scottish 
physician and botanist, born 1683. In con- 
junction with Dr Alexander Munro, the first of 
that name, Dr Alston projected the revival of 
medical lectures and studies in Edinburgh. For 
this purpose they associated themselves with 
Drs Ruthaford, Sinclair, and Plummer, and 
laid the foundation of that high character 
which Edinburgh, as a medical school, has 
s0 long enjoyed. Dr Alston’s department was 
botany and the materia medica, which he con- 
tinued to teach until his death in 1760, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He published se- 
veral botanica] works, the principal of which 
is “ Tirocinium SBotanicum, Ediburgense,” 
1753, in which he attempted to overthrow the 
the system of Linnwus. Ile has also some 
papers in the Kdinburgh Medical Essays, and 
his “* Lectures on the Materia Medica,” in 2 
vols. 4to, were published after his death.— 
Pulteney’s Prog. of Botany. 

ALSFROEMER (Jonas) the reviver of in- 
dustry and commerce in Sweden, was born in 
1685, of poor parents, in the province of West 
Gothland. After struggling with poverty for 
a long time in his native country, he visited 
London, where he paid particular attention to 
the commercial and manufacturing sources of 
British prosperity. Sweden was at this time 
endeav.uring to make some progress in the 
arts of industry, aud, having formed his plan, 
Alstroemer resolved to return and aid the be- 
neficial impulse. In 1723 he obtained a h- 
cense to establish manufactures in the town in 
which he was born, and it soon became the 
seat of industry and activity which afforded an 
example to the whole kingdom. In order to 
collect further information, and obtain able 
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workmen, he then visited Germany, Holland, 
and Jlanders. He also established a sugur 
house at Gottenburgh, and traded to the In- 
dies and the Levant. He likewise improved 
rural economy, cultivated plants proper for 
dyeing, and extended the culture of the potato, 
then a novelty in Sweden. He moreover im- 
proved the wool trade, by importing sheep 
from Spain and England, and even the Angora 
goat. Some of his schemes were deemed too 
theoretical, and not sufficiently adapted to lo- 
cal circumstances ; but his country was not 
backward in acknowledging the benefits accru- 
ing from his patriotism and example. He was 
made knight of the polar star, received a pa- 
tent of nobility, and was chosen a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. The states also 
decreed him a statue, to be placed on the ex- 
change at Stockholm, with an inscription de- 
nominating him the reviver of Swedish manu- 
factures. He died in 1761, leaving a consider- 
able fortune, and a name and character honour- 
able for patriotism, energy, activity, and talent ; 
furnishing by his history one of the most in- 
spiring examples on record of the successful 
union of public spirit and private industry in 
the useful class to which he belonged.—Bivg 
Universelle. 

ALTER (Francis Cnartes) a German 
Jesuit and laborious scholastic critic, was 
Greek teacher in the school of St Anne at Vi- 
enna, in which capital he died in 1804. He 
was the author of no less than 250 volumes of 
dissertations, one of the principal of which is 
‘‘ Novum Testamentum ad codicem Vindobo- 
nensem Greece expressum,” 2 vols. 8vo, the 
merits of which edition has been learnedly ex- 
amined by Dr Herbert Marsh, in his preface 
to Michaelis. Among his other works are 
“‘ Various Readings from MSS in the imperial 
library, used in the editions printed Ly him at 
Vienna of J.ysias, Lucretius, Homeri Ilias, 
Cicero’s Tusc. Quast. Ac.” He also published 
editions of ‘Some of Plato’s Dialogues,” of 
“* Thucydides,” and of the ‘‘ Greck Chronicle 
of George Phranza,” never before printed. He 
1s also author of ‘ Notices (in German) of the 
Literary Ilistory of Georgia.” —IJbid. 

ALI HUSIUS (Joun) an eminent German 
civilian, author of several political treatises, in 
one of which, ‘‘ Politica Methodice digesta,” he 
ledges the supreme power in the pons: and 
maintains their right to punish or depose their 
princes. This doctrine created much ill will 
against him, in 1603, when it uppeared. Be- 
side this he published a work on the jurispru- 
dence of the Romans, and another entitled 
*€ De Civili Conveisatione.” He held a law 
professorship at Herborn, and at the time of 
his death was syndic of Bremen.— Bayle. 

ALTICOZZ1 (Lorrnro) a Jesuit of Cor- 
tona, born in the year 1689, author of several 
polemical treatises, especially one in reply to 
Beausobre on Manichcism. The work how- 
ever by which he is most known is the ‘‘Sum 
of St Augustine,’’ in six quarto volumes, in 
which he gives a curious account of the rise 
and progress of the Pelagian heresy. He died 
in 1777, at Rome.— Biog. Universelle. 

ALTILIO (Ganricr) a native of the king- 
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dom of Naples, and preceptor of king Ferdi- 
nand the younger. He was distinguished for 
the excellence of his Latin poems, which 
are pmnted in the “ Delicia Poetarum Italo- 
rum,” at the close of the works of Sannaza- 
rius. His merit as a poet made him bishop of 
Polecastro m 1489; and he died in 1501.—J/b. 

ALTING (Henry) an eminent German di- 
vine, born at Embden in 1583. Having made 
a very early progress in letters, he became 
tutor to three young noblemen who studied at 
Sedan with the electoral Prince Palatine, and 
Subsequently attended the young elector to 
England, when he came to marry Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. He much distinguished 
himself at the synod of Dort; and after en- 
during great danger when the savage Tilly 
took Heidelburgh by storm, he re.ired with 
his family to Embden, and sooa after became 
professor of divinity at Groningen, and died in 
1614. He wasan able and active divine, who 
did much in advaucement of the Protestant in- 
terest in Germany hy his temperate conduct 
and abilities as a rexsoner. His works are— 
1. ‘* Notz in Decadem Problematum Jacobi 
Behm de glorioso Dei,’’ Heidelberge, 1618 ; 
2. ‘* Loci Communes,’’ 3 vole, 1646 ; 3. Exe- 
gesis Augustanz confessionis,” 1647 ; 4. His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Palatina,” 1644, 4to, &c. 
— Moreri. 

ALTMANN (Joun GeorGeE) a Swiss pas- 
tor at Inns in Berne, of which canton he was 
anative. He assisted Breitinger in the com- 
pilation of his “ ‘lempe Heivetica,” in 6 vols. 
8vo, and published ‘‘ A Desemption of the 
Glaciers,”’ Bvo ; a work called “ Principia Ethi- 
ca,” in 2 8vo. volumes; and a commentary on 
the New Testament, entitled ‘‘ Metelemata 
philologico-critica.” He died in 17.46, in the 
sixty-first year of his age, being, at the umeof 
his decease, professor of Greek and of moral 
philosophy at Berne.— Bing. Universelle, 

ALTDORFER (Atusarrtr) a Bavarian 
painter, architect, and engraver, of yreat merit 
in all those departments of art, Lorn at Altitorf 
in 1488. Holbein made him not unfrequentiy 
his model ; and his works, both on wood and 
copper, are now extremely valuable. He 
raised hinself by his merits to the rank of se. 
nator of Ratisbon, which city he adorned with 
many handsome edifices, and where he died w 
1578.— Strutt’s Dict. of Painters. 

ALURED, an ancient English annalist, who 
flourished in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Was a canon and treasurer of the church 
of St John of Beverly, his native town. Hi 
annals, which comprise the ancient history of 
the Rritons, Saxons, and Normans, down to his 
own times in the year 1129, are valuable, 
both on account of the matter and of the con- 
cise and ele ant style in which they are writ- 
ten. Some writers have deemed them an 
abridgment of Jeffery of Monmouth ; but, look- 
ing to dates, there is reason to believe that 
the latter wrote subsequently to Alured, who 
is also supposed to be the author of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of St John of Beverly,”’ a collection of 
records preserved in the Cottonian lib 
which has never been oe ee: Brit, 
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ALVA (Ferovinann Atvanzz, Duke of) a 
representative of one of the most illustrious fa- 
milies of Spain, and a famous general under 
the emperor Charles V and his son Philip T. 
In 1555 he was made generalissimo of all the 
Emperor's armies in Italy, and the next year, 
being ordered to enter the territories of the 
Pope, made himself master of the Campagna 
Romagna, after which he repaired to Rome, to 
beg the haughty pontiff’s pardon, such being 
one of the conditions of the peace which fol- 
lowed. Alva however is far better known to 
loathing posterity as the merciless executioner 
of his detestable master Philip, in the Nether- 
lands, where he landed in 1567 with ten thousard 
men, and immediately began to attempt to crush 
tbe rising spirit of religious freedom and of 
resistance by a series of crueltics as dire as the 
worst recorded in modern, or indeed in any his- 
tory. He annihilated every remaining privilege 
of the Leople, beheaded the two popular leaders, 
the counts Egmont and Horn, and filled the 
whole country with horror and dismay. With 
a vanity as uetestatble as his cruelty, on his 
successful resistance to the noble efforts of the 
prince of Orange, he placed a statue of him- 
self in Antwerp, in which he was figured 
trampling on the necks of two statues repre- 
senting the two estates of the Low Countries. 
Tne progress of that war is however an affair 
of history rather than of biography ; it is suf- 
ficient therefore to observe that at length, ex- 
hausted in his fruitless attempt, in which he 
had massacred his prisoners in cold blood, 
pu’ the inhabitants of most of the places which 
he took by storm to the sword, and, as he him- 
self boasted, consigned 18,000 persons to the 
executioner, he was obliged from broken health 
to solicit his recall. He was subsequently em- 
ployed against Jon Antonio, who had assumed 
the crown of Portugal, and drove him from 
that kingdom, the whole of which he reduced 
to Philip’s authority. He seized an immense 
treasure at Lisbon, of which he would never 
give an account, and suffered his soldiery to 
treat the inhabitants with the most merciless 
violence and rapacity. He died soon after in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. Spanish 
inflexibility in this execrable ruffian was un- 
tempered by the magnanimity and generosity 
with which it has often in more favourable 
instances been qualified. He bas been praised 
indeed for the spirit and impartiality of his 
dixcipline, as no one punished the unlicensed 
barbarities of his soldiers with more severity ; 
a fact which makes him the direct author of 
all the enormities in which they so freely in- 
dulged. In a word, he was worthy of the 
master whom he served: two more detestable 
portraits than Philip and Alva have possibly 
never been furnished by the page of history.— 
Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ALVAREZ (Francis) a Portuguese priest, 
born at Coimbra towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, who was sent by Emanuel king of 
Portugal, to whom he was chaplain, on & mis- 
sion to David king of Abyssinia. Alvarez 
continued six years in that country, and when 
he returned, brought oun to king Joha the 
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viz: the allowing her part, and that of Urbani, 
to be performed in Italian, while the rest of the 
opera was executed in English.— Biog. Dict. 
Mus. 

EPIPHANIUS, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, ' 
in the fourth century. He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
about 320, and appears to have becn educated 
in Egypt, where he imbibed the principles of 
the Gnostics. At length he left those here- 
tics, and becoming an ascetic, returned to 
Palestine, and adopted the discipline of St 
Hilarion, the founder of monachism in that 
country. Epiphanius erected a monastery near 
the place of his birth, over which he presided 
till he was elected to the see of Salamis in 367. 
In 391 he commenced a controversy with 
Jchn bishop of Jerusalem, relative to the 
opinions of Origen, which Epiphanius con- 
demned. In the course of this dispute, as in 
others in which he was involved, he displayed 
more zeal than charity or prudence, particularly 
when in the height of his resentment against 
the favourers of Origen, he sent word to the 
empress Eudoxia, who requested his prayers 
for her son Theodosius, who was ill, that the 
prince should not dic, provided she would dis- 
card the heretics who enjoyed the imperial 
patronage. Epiphanius died in 402 or 403, 
on returning from Constantinople to Cyprus. 
He was a man of great learning, but deficient 
in judgment and accuracy. His work entitled 
‘‘Panarion,”’ against heresies, is reckoned as 
a piece of ecclesiastical history ; but the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the author as to facts 
and opinions, deducts much from its authority. 
The best edition of the writings of Epiphanius 
is that of Petavius, Paris, 2 vols. folio ; reprinted 
at Cologne, in 1682.— Dupin. Moreri. Aikin’s 
Gen. Biog. 

EPIPHANIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an 
Italian ecclesiastical historian, who lived in the 
earlier part of the sixth century. He Was the 
friend of the celebrated Cassiodorus, at whose 
request he translated into Latin the histories 
of Sozomen, Socrates, and Theodoret ; as he 
likewise did those of other Greek writers, but 
with more fidelity than elegance.— Cave. Moreri. 

EPISCOPIUS (Simon) a learned Dutch 
divine of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the ablest defenders of the Arminian sect, was. 


born at Amsterdam in 1583. He was educated | 


at Leyden, where he took the degree of MA. 
in 1606 ; but in consequence of siding with 
Arminius against Gomarus, he could not obtain 
ordination until 1610. In 1611 he was one 
of the deputies at the conference held at the 
Hague, between six ante-remonstrant, and six 
remonstrant ministers, and argued ably for his 
party. Inthe following year he was chosen 
professor of divinity at Leyden, but at the 
famous Synod at Dort in 1618, he was excom- 
municated by the Calvinistic party, under 
the sinister influence of Maurice, prince of 
Orange, and with the other Arminian divines 
banished from the territories of the repub- 
lic. They retired to Antwerp, where he 
employed himself in controversial works i) 
exposure of the injustice of the Bynod On 
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the death of prince Maurice in 1625, the Ar- 
minians were allowed to return to Holland, and 
Episcopius was chosen minister of the remon- 


| Strant church of Rotterdam, and soon after 


married. After remaining some years unmo. 
lested, the Arminians ventured to found 3 
college at Amsterdam, of which Episcopius 
became principal, and so continued until his 
death in 1634. He was a man of solid and 


‘extensive learning, and a very eloquent and 
able defender and expositor of the system of 


Arminius. His works, consisting of Com.- 
mentaries, Theological Institutions, Controver- 
sial Treatises, &c. forming two volumes in 
folio, were edited by Curcelleus in 1665, 
who has prefixed to them a life of the author.— 
Bayle. Moreri. Mosheim Hist. Eccles. 

EPITINCANUS, a Greek or Roman 
sculptor of gems, whose name is found on two 
of his productions, one of which is a head of 
Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus Cesar ; 
and the other a figure of Germanicus, with the 
latter of whom the artist was probably con- 
temporary. Representations of these gems 
have been engraved by Fulvius Ursinus, in 
his Imagines Virorum Illustrium—Abecedurio 
Pittorico. 

ERASISTRATUS, a physician of preat 
reputation among the ancients, is supposed 
to have been a native of the island of Cea or 
Ceos. He was a distinguished pupil of Chry- 
sippus, the Cnidian physician, and attained 
great eminence in his profession, in the fourth 
century BC. [is fame acquired him the no- 
tice of Seleucus Nicenor, hing of Syria, at 
whose court he is said to have discovered the 
love of his son, Antiochus, for his mother in- 
law, Stratonice, by feeling his pulse in her 
presence. He may be considered the father 
of anatomical science, at least conjointly with 
Hlierophilus, it being clearly established that, 
before the time of these physicians, no one 
dared to dissect human bodies. The Ptole- 
mies, especially Soter and Philadelpus, dedi- 
cated the bodies of malefactors to this purpase, 
of which opportunity the physicians in ques- 
tion eagerly availed themselves. To what ex- 
tent these discoveries were carried it is not 
easy to ascertain, but they were the first who 
accurately dissected the human brain, which 
Erasistratus described minutely, and inferred 
to be the common sensorium, From the frag- 
ments of his writings to be found in Galen and 
Aureleanus, it appears that he wrote an able 
treatise on the dropsy, and he was also the 
author of various other treatises on the dis- 
orders incident to the human frame. Having 
lived to an extreme old age, and suffering 
severely from an ulcer in his foot, he is said to 
have tetminated his existence by swaHowing 
the juice of hemlock.—Rees’ Cyclop 

ERASMUS (Desipirius) a_ celebrated 
Dutch scholar, who contributed greatly to the 
revival of learning at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. He wasborn at Rotterdam in 1467, 
His father, Gerard, a native of Tergou, had 
fuazmed a connexion with Margaret, the 
daughter of a physician of Swenbergen, whom 
he was prevented from marrying; and by her 
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he had two sons, of whom Erasmus, the sole 


survivor, was the younger. 


Gerard went to 
Rome, where he took holy 


orders, in conse- 


quence of a false report of the death of his’ 
mistress, whence Erasmus has been am Oper y : 


called the son of a priest. Young Gerard, 
which was his first appellation, was sent to 
school at Daventer, at the age of nine; and 
when he was thirteen he lost his mother, 
whose death was soon succeeded by that of his 
father. He was now left in charge to three 
guardians, who proved false to their trust, 
and removed him from school, where he had 
made great proficiency, treating him with 
harshness, in orderto induce him to take the 
vows of religion, that they might embezzle his 
property. They succeeded in their object; 
for, after being removed from one convent to 
another, he was persuaded to enter among the 
canons regular at Stein, near T'ergou, at the 
age of nineteen. IIe now, in compliance with 
the usual practice of his literary contemporaries, 
took the classical appellation of Desiderius 
Erasmus, the former being the Latin, and the 
Jatter the Greek, translation of the German term 
gerhard, which signifies amiable. After a few 
years’ residence in his convent, not finding the 
situation agreeable to his taste, he obtained 
feave from his superior to live with the arch- 
bishop of Cambray; and in 1492 he took 
priest’s orders. Thence he went to Paris, and 
studied in the college of Montaign. Ie sup- 
ported himself by giving private lectures, and 
had among his pupils some Englishmen, who 
persuaded him to visit England. lie went there 
in 1497, and passed some time with great satis- 
faction, aud on this occasion he formed an 
intimacy with Colet, Grocyn, Sir Thomas 
More, and other literary men. Before the end 
of the year he returned to Paris, and afterwards 
went to Orleans. At Paris, in 1498, he em- 
ployed himself in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage; and such was his anxiety to make 
himself master of it, that in writing to a friend 
he says: ‘‘ Statimque ut pecuniam accepero, 
Grecos primum auctores, deinde vestes emam :”’ 
—As soon as I get money, I will buy first Greek 
books and then clothes. At this period he began 
printing his collection of proverbs, ‘‘ Adagia,” 
published about two years afterwards. He now 
applied himself to the study of theology, rather 
however as a branch of science necessary to be 
acquired, than as a professional pursuit. Some 
years passed away in occasional residence at 
London, Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain, during 
which time he published his valuable treatise 
“De Copia Verborum,” and his ‘‘ Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani.””. In 1508 he went into 
Italy ; and after staying some time at Bologna, 
he visited Rome, Venice, and other places. 
At Sienna he instructed in classical literature 
the archbishop of St Andrews, who was a 
natural son of the king of Scotland. His talents 
were highly appreciated at Rome, and some of 
the great churchmen wished much to retain 
among them so valuable an advocate for the 
Romish hierarchy. A letter which Erasmus 
wrote from Rome to a friend, will afford an 
interesting extract. It relates the circumstances 
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of a visit which he made to cardinal Dominic 
Grimani, who had sent him an invitation by 
the celebrated Peter Bembo.—‘As he had 
invited me once or twice to come and see him, 
‘eeling my unfitness to pay court to great per- 
sonages, I went thither more because 1 was 
ashamed to refuse him than out of inclination. 
There was no creature before the house, nor in 
the porch. It was after dinner ; and 1 ordered 
my servant to take care of my horse, and passed 
onalone. I saw nobody in the first, second, 
or third rooms through which I went, nor did 
I find any door fastened, so that I admired 
this solitude. At last I came to the farthest 
apartment, where I found a Greek physician, 
aa I supposed, by the tonsure of his head ; and 
re guarded an open door. I enquired if the 
cardinal was engaged ? and he answered that 
he had some gentlemen with him. As I said 
no more, he asked what I wanted. ‘ I wished,’ 
aid I, ‘to have paid my respects to the car- 
dinal if he had been at leisure ; but since he is 
busy, I will come and see him another time.’ 
As I was going away, I stopped to look out of 
a window, when the Greek demanded if I 
would leave any message, and on my declining 
to do so, he asked my name, and J told it. 
Upon this he immediately went in, unknown 
to me, and came back forthwith to tell me that 
I must not go away. Within a minute after, 
I was called ; and the cardinal did not receive 
me as a person of his rank might have been 
expected to have received so mean an individual 
as myself, but as he would have received one 
of his colleagues. He ordered a seat to be 
brought for me, and we conversed together 
above two hours. Nor would he allow me to 
take off my hat, which was a wonderful com- 
pliment from a man of his great dignity. 
Among other things relating to learning, he 
told me he designed to erecta library. le 
exhorted me not to leave Rome, which was a 
place whcre ingenious men were sure to he 
encouraged. He offered me aresidence in his 
house, saying that the air of Rome, which was 
bland and tepid, would suit my constitution, 
and that his palace was in the healthiest part 
of the city, having been built there by the 
pope for that reason. After much discourse, 
he called his nephew, who was an archbishop, 
and was possessed of fine natural talents, and 
on my offering to rise, he prevented me, saying 
the scholar ought to stand before his master. 
Then he showed me his library full of authors 
in various languages. If J had known him 
sooner I should never have left Rome, where I 
have found more favour than I deserved ; but 
I had previously resolved on yoing, and it was 
no longer in my power to stay. As soon as | 
told him that the king of England had sent for 
me, he ceased from pressing me.” Ile went 
soon after to England, where he was well 
received by Henry VIII, and patronised by 
archbishop Warham; but the pecumary 
favours of the English did not do credit to the 
national liberality, or keep pace with the ex- 
pectations of Erasmus. He was, however,’ 
honoured with the friendship of Sir Thomas 
More, with whom he resided at Chelsea, and 
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in whose house he wrote the ingenious satire, 
entitled “‘ Encomium Morie,” The Eulogy of 
Folly. Bishop Fisher, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, procured for him the 
Margaret professorship of divinity, and he de- 
livered lectures on Greek literature. He is 
said also to have had a living bestowe 
on him; but probably disappointed at the 
parsimonious patronage he experienced, he. 
returned in 1514 to the Netherlands, and. 
visited, by invitation, the court of the archduke ; 
Charles, afterwards Charles V, who gave him 
the title of counsellor, with a salary. In 1516 
he published at Basil his edition of the New 
Testament, in Greek, with a Latin translation 
and notes. Basil was subsequently his prin- 
cipal residence, and the place where many of 
his works were printed, by Frobenius. Among 
these was an edition of the works of St Jerome, 
an undertaking which occupied him ten years. 
1n 1522 appeared the most popular production 
of his pen, his Latin ‘* Colloquies,”’ or Dia- 
logues, which, though professedly designed as 
exercises for the instruction of youth, abound 
in striking and liberal remarks on important 
topics, tending to expose prevalent supersti- 
tions. They were read and praised by the 
friends of the nascent reformation in the church, 
and excited, as may be supposed, the violent 
displeasure of the bigots of the catholic faith. 
In 1524 Erasmus published his treatise ‘‘ De 
Libero Arbitrio,” in opposition to the opinion 
of Luther, on predestination. This work 
occasioned an open breach between these two 
great men, whose characters and objects were 
extremely dissimilar. Erasmus was next 
engaged in a controversy of a very differ- 
ent hind. <A sect of Ciceronians had arisen, 
principally among the Italian literati, who 
objected to the use of any word in Latin com- 
position which was not to be found in the works 
of Cicero. Against this piece of pedantry he 
wrote a dialogue, entitled ‘‘ Ciceronianus,” 
published in 1528. The violent and disgraceful 
warmth which his antagonists displayed on this 
occasion, affords an amusing instance of literary 
animosity. - Erasmus, who, whatever may have 
been )is real sentiments, thought proper to 
adhere to the church of Rome, withdrew from 
Basil to Friburg in 1529, in consequence of the 
eee change of religion in the city where he 

ad so long resided ; but, attached to it by his 
literary associations, he returned thither in1535. 
His steadfastmess to the catholic cause would 

robably have been rewarded with a cardinal’s 
rat, but this promotion was prevented by his 
death, which took place July 12th, 1536. His 
body was interred with great solemnity in the 
cathedral church of Basil, where his tomb is 
atill to be seen. And the people of Rotterdam 
erected in the great square a bronze statue, 
with an inscription commemorative of their 
illustrious townsman. The works of Erasmus, 
besides those mentioned, consist of Latin trans- 
Jatious from Plutarch, Lucian, Chrysostom, 


Athanasius, and other Greek authors; gram- 7 


matical and phylological tracts; poems, de- 
clamations, and orations ; works on controver- 
aia) divinity ; epistles, &c. The most complete 
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edition of the writings of Erasmus was published’ 
by Le Clerc, Leyden, 1703, 10 vals. folio, 
with a biographical memoir.— Bayle. Jortin’s 
Life of Erasmus. Butler's Life. 

ERASTUS or LIEBER (Txosas) a native 
of Auggenen, in Baden Durlach, born in 1523. 
Like many eminent scholars of his time, he 
united the study of medicine with that of 


divinity, and distinguished himself among the 
polemics of the day. Having received the 
rudiments of his education at Basil, he after- 


wards spent ten years in aay graduating in 
the university of Bologna. On his return to 
Germany, Frederic III, Elector Palatine, re- 
ceived him at his court in quality of first phy- 
sician, and secured his election to the chair of 
the professor of Medicine at Heidelberg. In 
the celebrated controversy with the divines of 
Wittenberg, he contended with much eloquence 
against the doctrine of the real presence, main- 
taining the metaphorical sense of the words 
“‘ flesh and blood,” as used in the institution 
of the Eucharist. Of his polemical writings 
the one by which he is most known is his 
treatise ‘‘ De Excommunicatione Ecclesiastica,’” 
in which he denies the power of the church to 
extend its censures beyond this life, and 
maintains the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate 
in cases of discipline. This work, which was 
not published till after his decease, excited an 
almost equal degree of indignation among both 
catholics and protestants, those who embraced 
his opinions being stigmatized by both parties 
under the name of Erastians. His professional 
writings are numerous, and marked by the good 
sense and ability with which he overturns 
some of the extravagant notions of Paracelsus. 
In 1581 he returned to Basil, on being chosen 
professor in that university, and died there in 
1588.— Melchior Adum. Freheri Theatrum, 
ERATOSTHENES, a learned Greek, a 
native of Cyrene, an historian, philosopher, 
and poct. Ptolemy Euergetes, with whom he 
was a great favourite, placed the Alexandrian 
Library under his superintentence, and insti- 
gated him to the task of writing a history of 
the Theban kings of Egypt, a succession taken 
no notice of b Manetho, to whose chronology 
his system is by many preferred. He was the 
firat discoverer of the method of measuring the 
circumference of the earth. Some fragments 
of his writings were printed in 1672, at Oxford, 
in one vol. 8vo. his only entire treatise that 
remains is a description and fabulous account 
of the celestial bodies. Of his other works, 
Fabricius and Vossius furnish a catalogue. 
His death took place ahout the eleventh year 
of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, or 194 BC. 
and is said to have been caused by voluntary 
starvation, through grief at his total loss of 
sight.—Suidas. Vossius de Hist. Grec. 
ERCELDOUNE (Tuomas oF) or Thomas 
the Rhymer, an Anglo-Norman or Scottish 
bard, or minstrel of the thirteenth century 
He is supposed to have been the author of ‘‘ Sir 
‘ristrem,”’ a poetical work of which there are 
many imitations in prose and verse. The 
ancient metrical romance of ‘ Sir Tristrem’’ 


has been published by sir Walter Scott, with 
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pend Clustrations ; and two fragments of 
the story in Norman French are in the library 
of Francis Douce, esq.— Edit. 

ERCILLA-Y-ZUNIGA (Atonzo pe) a 
celebrated heroic poet, who was born at i 
in 1533. His father, whe was of a noble 
family, followed the law as a profession; and 
his mother, who was also of noble descent, 
hecoming a widow while he was young, was 
received into the household of the queen of 
Charles V. He was made p to the prince, 
afterwards Philip I1, whom he accompanied 
on his visit to land to espouse queen Mary. 
Ercilla was in this country when intelligence 
was received of the revolt of the people of 
Arauco, a district of Chili in South America, 
then subject to the Spaniards. He had been 

viously engaged in military service, having 

ught at the battle of St Quintin, and he now 
joined a body of troops sent against the Arau- 
canians. In the subsequent war against that 
Indian people he was personally engaged 
throughout ; and he seems to have contracted 
@ strong admiration of their courage and love 
of liberty, though obliged to employ his sword 
against them. e scenes which be witnessed 
called forth the powers of his genius, which he 
displayed in the composition of his famous 
heroic or romantic poem, the ‘‘ Araucana,” 
the earlier parts of which were written during 
his campaigns ; and it is said that for want of 
paper he was forced to inscribe his verses on 

ather. The poem was published in three 
parts, the first and second in 1577 and 1578, 
and the complete work in 1590. It comprises 
thirty-seven cantos; and consists of a series 
of adventures, not connected by any regular 
fable. The descriptions are vivid, and the 
nt he is often flowing and spirited, but the 
whole is ssed of too little interest to 
reward the patience of the general reader. 
Ercilla, after narrowly escaping being punished 
with death for a supposed mutiny, returned to 
Spain. His subsequent adventures are obscure 
and unimportant ; and the time of his decease 
is not known, but he was living in 1596.— 
Aikin’s G. Biog. Notes to Hayley’s Essay on 
Epie Poctry. 

ERCKER or ERCKERN (Lazaavs) a 
German chemist and metallurgist of the seven- 
teenth century. He was superintendent of the 
mines of Hungary, Germany, and the Tyrol ; 
and was the author of a work describing the 
art of working mines, and assaying metals as it 
was i in his time. An improved 
edition of his book was printed at Frankfort 
in 1672, folio, entitled ‘“‘ Aula Subterranea ; 
sive Unterirdische Hofhaltung von Metallen 
und Mineralien,’’ with plates. This appears 
to have long been a popular manual of metal- 
j —N OUD. Dict. 1 e 

RDESWICKE (Sampson) an English 
antiquary, was the son of Hugh Erdeswicke, 
esq. a gentleman of fortune in Staffordshire. 
He was born at Sandon in that county, and 
atudied at Brazen-nose College as a gentleman 
commoner in 1558 and 1554 On finishi 
his academical studies he returned to Sandon, 
where he devoted himself to antiquarian 

Bsoe. Dicr.—No. XLVI. 
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researches. He dled in 1608, leaving behind 
him in manuscript “a Short View of Seaton 
shire, containing the Antiquities of the same 
County,”’ which is now incorporated in Shaw's 


d History of Staffordshire. ‘There are two copies 


of the original in the British Museum, and one 
in the Bodiesan library. In the Museum are 
also some MS. collections b him, of genealo~ 
gies, monuments, arms, &c.—Athen. Oxon. 


Gough’s T aphy. 

E GENA (Joun Scorus) The birth-place 
of this eminent scholar and metaphysician has 
been disputed, notwithstanding the patronymic 
usually affixed to his name. Wales, and even 
Ireland, have advanced claims to the honour of 
his birth, although the weight of evidence seems 
to predominate in favour of Ayrshire in Scot- 
land. It is however well ascertained, that 
quittmg his native country, wherever it might 
be, at an early age, he visited Greece, and 
especially Athens, where he devoted himself 
to the study of Oriental as well as classical 
literature, and became no mean proficient in 
logic and philosophy. Charles the Bald, king 
of France, invited him to his court, and en- 
couraged him in the production of some meta- 
physical disquisitions, which gave great offence 
to the church by the boldness with which he 
impugned the doctrines of transubstantiation 
and predestination. Wemlo, archbishop of 
Sens, Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, and Florus, 
an ecclesiastic of Lyons, wrote against him 
with much acerbity. But his d offence 
was the translating into Latin a pretended work 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, the supposed first 
Christian preacher in France. Many 
in this treatise, although popular among the 
clergy of the east, were extremely obnoxious 
to the Romish hierarchy, and a peremptory 
order from pope Nicholas to Charles, come 
manding the immediate transmission of the 
culprit to Rome, induced that monarch to wink 
at his escape into England, in preference to 
delivering him up to the vengeance of the 
papal see. Alfred the Great, at that time 
engaged in compiling a code of laws, and 
furthering the introduction of learning into his 
kingdom, according to Drs Cave and Tanner, 
received Erigena gladly, and placed him at the 
head of the establishment lately founded by him 
in Oxford, then called the ‘‘ King’s Hall,’’ and 
now more generally known as Brazen-nose col- 
lege, over the hall door of which are still to be 
seen busts reputed to be those of their royal 
founder and Erigena. Here, according to the 
same authorities, he continued to lecture in ma- 
thematics, logic, and astronomy, about the year 
879; but after a residence of little more than 
three years, disputes arising, traditionally said 
to have proceeded from the severity of his dis- 
cipline, he gave yi professorship and retired 
to the abbey of Malmesbury, where he again 
superintended a number of pupils, whom the 
fame of his learning had drawn to him. The 
time of his decease, or rather murder, for he is 
said to have been stabbed to death by his 
scholars, with the iron styles or bodkins thea 
in use for writing, is variously stated as having 
occurred in the =e 874, 8.4, and 886; is is 
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however more credibly asserted, that the 
jealousy of the monka, rather than the insub- 
ordination of his pupils, was the real cause of 
his death, inasmuch as his heterodoxy had 
given great offence to their fraternity. This 
statement of facts has however been, with con- 
siderable probability, disputed by other writers, 
who are of opinion that the English historians 
have confounded John Scotus Erigena with 
another, John Scot, abbot of Ethelingay, who 
taught at Oxford. In proof of the latter 
supposition, Mackenzie, in his first volume of 
Scottish writers, quotes a letter from Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius to Charles the Bald, written in 
875, which speaks of Erigena as then dead. Dr 
Henry, in his History of England, thinks it pro- 
bable that he died in France. A treatise written 
by him with great acuteness and metaphysi- 
cal subtilty—‘* De Divisione Nature,” was 
published at Oxford, in folio, by Dr Gale, in 
1681. A work of his against transubstantia- 
tion, entitled ‘* De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini,” is also extant, printed in 1558. He 
is said to have been as celebrated for his wit 
as for his learning ; and hie boldness may be 
supposed not to have been inferior to either, 
if we are to believe in the authenticity of 
the repartee attributed to him, in reply to 
the jocular question of the French Monarch 
—‘* What is the difference between a Scot 
and a sot?’ as he sat opposite to him at a 
banquet. ‘¢ Sire,” answered Erigena, ‘‘ just 
the breadth of the table.”’—Biog. Brit. Cave’s 
Hist. Lit. Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 

ERINNA, a Greek poetess, by different 
writers mentioned as a native of Jesbos, of 
Teios, of Rhodes, and of Tenos in Laconia. 
She is supposed to have been a contemporary 
with Sappho, about BC. 600; but the chro- 
nicle of Eusebius places her one hundred and 
fifty years later. Some fragments are extant 
in name, which are inserted in the ‘‘ Car- 
mina Novem Poétarum Fominarum,” Antw. 
1568.—Vossii. Poet Grec. 

ERNESTI. There were two eminent scho- 
lars of this name, uncle and nephew, both of 
whom flourished during the larger part of the 
last century. The elder, Joun Avousrvs, 
was born at Tennstadt or Taenstadt in Thu- 
ringia in 1707. He spent the principal part of 
a long life in the university of Leipsic, where 
he filled successively the professor’s chair in 
ancient literature 1742, rhetoric 1756, and 
theology 1758. He carefully collated and pub- 
lished valuable editions of Homer, Aristophanes, 
Cioero, Callimachus, Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Kenophon, with the lexicons of Hederich and 
Pabricius ; his notes to these authors manifest 
great classical erudition and research. His 
original writings consist of ‘‘ Initia Doctrine 
Solidioris,” 8vo ; ‘* Institutio Interpretis Novi 
Testamenti,’’ printed at Leipsic in 1761, 
8vo; ** Opuscula Oratoria, Orationes, Prolu- 
siones et Elogia,” 8vo ; ‘‘ Opuscula Critica,” 
8vo; ‘* Opusculoram Oratorum Novum Volu- 
men,” 8vo, published after his death in 1791 ; 
«« Archeologia Literaria,’’ vo; and a ‘‘ The- 
ological Library,” in eleven octavo volumes, 
Fie died in 1781. The vounger, Avousrus 
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Wituiam, born 1733, succeeded his uncle as 
professor of rhetoric at Leipsic, and rivalled 
him in his bibliographical pursuits. To him 
we are indebted for excellent editions of Livy 
and Quintilian. His death took place in 1801. 
——Hirsching’s Manual uf Eminent Persons of the 
18th Century. 

ERPEN ius, (Taomas,) or VAN ERPE, 
a learned Dutchman, who flourished during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He was 
born September 11, 1584. Having graduated 
at Leyden as a doctor of philosophy in 1608, 
he visited England and most parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, cultivating an acquaintance 
and correspondence with Bedell, J.G. Vossius, 
Joseph Scaliger, and other literati of the age. 
On his return to Leyden in 1612 he was elected 
to the professor’s chair in Arabic and the 
oriental languages; to the study of which he 
had devoted his attention with such success, 
that the emperor of Morocco (between whom 
and the States of Holland he bad acted as in- 
terpreting secretary) used to exhibit his letters 
as models of elegance and correctness. He 
published nineteen various wocks, all of which 
exhibit proofs of great talent and unwearied 
industry. The principal of them are—‘ Notes 
on the Arabic Lexicon of Raphelengius ;’’ 
an Arabic grammar, and a collection of Arabian 
proverbs, each in one vol. 4to; a selection from 
the works of Lokmann and other Arabian fabu- 
lists, 8vo; a treatise on the Arabic particles, 
4to ; rudiments of the Arabian language, 8vo; 
a Hebrew grammar, 8vo ; three essays on the 
dignity of the Arabic and Hebrew tongues, 8vo ; 
a Chaldee and Syziac grammar, 8vo ; remarks 
on the Greek language, and a treatise on punc- 
tuation, 4to. He also translated the Pentateuch 
and the New Testament into Arabic, and the 
‘* History of the Saracens,” by Elmacinus, 
from Arabic iu Latin, into one vol. folio. He 
died of a contagious fever in 1624.—Moreri. 
Freheri Theatrum. 

ERSKINE. There were three Scottish di- 
vines of this name, father and sons. Ra.pn, 
the elder, was born at Alloa in 1628, and wrote 
several polemical and other treatises, which 
have never appeared in print. He died in 
1696,leaving twosons—EsBENEZER and Rapa. 
The former, born 1680, became minister of 
Portmoak in Fife, in 1702 ; in which situation 
he continued six and twenty years, when he 
removed to Stirling. Five volumes of his ser- 
mons are extant, printed 1762 and 1765, 8vo. 
Quarrelling with the members of the kirk, he 
joined the sect known by the name of Burghers, 
and died in 1755.—His brother, Raten, who 
was two years younger than hmself, was minis- 
ter of Dumfermline in Fifeshire from 1711 to 
1734, when he was ejected by the synod for 
secession. Ils sermons are numerous, and, 
together with a controversial treatise, and some 
lyrical effusions on sacred subjects, called 
oi core Sonnets,” fill two folio volumes, 
printed in 1760. He died in 1751.—Lives of 
the Erskines prefixed to their Works. 

ERSKINE (Jonn) DD. a leamed clergy- 
man of the Scottish church, born 1721, or- 


_dained to the miuistry of the parish of Kirkin- 
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talloch in 1744, which he quitted for Culross 
in 1754. Four years afterwards he was pre- 
ferred to the New Church of the Grey Friars 
in Edwburgh, and in 1759 appointed, in con- 
juaction with Dr Robertson, to that of the 
Old Grey Friars in the same metropolis. He 
assisted bishop Horsley in his controversy with 
Dr Priestley, and published in his life-time an 
essay written as a college exercise, ‘‘ On the 
legitimate Use of Reason and Liberty of Con- 
science ;” a duodecimo volume of ‘* Theolo- 
gical Dissertations ;” ‘‘ Sketches of Church 
History.” 2 vols. 12mo; and an octavo volume 
of Sermons. Another volume of his sermons 
and a collection of his letters were printed 
after his decease, which took place January 19, 
1803.—Chulmers’s G. Biog. Dict. 

ERSKINE (Tuomas) lord Erskine, an emi- 
nent lawyer, was the third and youngest son 
of David Henry Erskine, tenth earl of Buchan, 
in Scotland. He was born in the year 1750, 
and was educated partly at the high-school of 
Edinburgh, and partly at the university of St 
Andrews. The contracted means of his family 
rendering ® profession necessary, he was em- 
barked at Leith as a midshipman, in a ship 
commanded by sir John Lindsey; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, from this time, 
he did not revisit Scutland until a few years 
before his death. He never obtained a com- 
mission in the navy, which he quitted after 
a service of four years, and entered into the 
Royals, or first regiment of foot, in 1768. In 
1770 he married, and went with his regiment 
to Minorca, where he spent three years. He 
served in the army six years, and during that 
time acquired considerable reputation for the 
acuteness and versatility of his talents in con- 
versation; and it is supposed that this cir- 
cumstance, and the earnest persuasion of his 
mother, a lady of uncommon acquirements and 
singular penetration, induced him, at the age 
of twenty-six, to embrace the legal profession. 
He entered as a fellow-commoner at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in 1777, merely to obtain 
a degree, to which he was entitled as the son 
of a nobleman, and thereby to shorten his pas- 
sae to the bar ; and he at the same time entered 
himself a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He also 
became a pupil in the office of Mr, afterwards 
judge Buller, then an eminent special pleader, 
and subsequently in that of Mr, afterwards 
Baron Wood. He was called to the bar in 
4778, and, contrary to the usual experience of 
the profession, his success was marked and 
immediate. Accidentally introduced to cap- 
tain Baillie, who had been removed by the 
earl of Sandwich from the superintendence of 
Greenwich hospital, he was employed by that 
gentleman to op a motion of the attorney- 
general, for leave to file an indictment against 
bim for a libel on the earl. He showed so 
much eloquence and spirit on this occasion, 
that on leaving the court he received thirt 
retainers from attornies who happened to be 
present. This fortunate occurrence took place 
in the Michaelmas following the Trinity term 
in which he had been admitted ; and in a few 
months afterwards he was cqually favoured 
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by being chosen to appear at the bar of the 
house of commons, as counsel for Mr Caman 
the bookseller, against a bill introduced by 
lord North, then prime minister, to restore 
to the universities the monopoly in almanacks, 
which Mr Carnan had succeeded in abolishing 
by legal judgment. [lis speech in opposition 
to this impolitic proposal was much admired, 
and the bill being lost by a considerable majo- 
rity, his reputation became so established, 
that he was henceforward engaged either for 
plaintiff or defendant in almost every cause of 
importance during a practice of twenty-five 
years. In May 1783 he received a silk gown, 
and the same year was elected member of 
parliament for Portsmouth. The latter honour 
he acquired from the reputation he obtained 
there when acting as counsel on the celebrated 
trial of admiral Keppel; and he was unani- 
mously rechosen for the same borough on 
every succeeding election, until raised to the 
peerage. When his present majesty obtained 
his establishment as prince of Wales, he chose 
Mr Erskine as his attorney-general ; but no 
occurrence in the life of this eminent lawyer 
does him more honour than his struggles in 
defence of the privileges of juries. The rights of 
juries he firmly maintained on all occasions, but 
particularly in the celebrated trial of the dean 
of St Asaph for libel, when justice Buller re- 
fused to receive the verdict of ‘‘ guilty of pub- 
lishing only,’’ as returned by the jury. In 
1789 he found another fortunate opportunity 
for the display of his peculiar eloquence, ina 
defence of Mr Stockdale, the bookseller, for 
publishing what was charged as a libellous 
pamphlet in favour of Mr Hastings, whose 
situation at the time (being then about to take 
his trial) gave him admirable scope for the 
animated appeal to feeling, by which his ora- 
tory was so felicitously distinguished. In 
1792, being employed to defend Thomas 
Paine, when prosecuted for the second part 
of his Rights of Man, he declared that, 
waiving all personal convictions, he deemed it 
right, as an English advocate, to obey the call - 
by the maintenance of which principle, he lost 
his office of attorney-general to the prince of 
Wales. The most arduous effort, however, in 
his professional life, arose out of the part cast 
upon him, in conjunction with Mr, afterwards 
sir Vicary Gibbs, in the trials of Hardy, Tooke, 
and others, for high treason, in 1794. These 
trials lasted for several weeks, and the ability 
displayed by Mr Erskine on this eventful occa- 
sion was admired and acknowledged by all 
parties. He was a warm partizan of Mr Fox’s, 
and a strenuous opposer of the war with France ; 
on which subject he embodied his sentiments 
in a pamphiet, entitled ‘‘ A View of the Causes 
and Consequences of the war with France ;”” 
when such was the attraction of his name, that it 
ran through the unprecedented number of forty- 
eight editions. In 1802 the prince of Wales 
not only restored him to his office of attorney- 
general, but made him keeper of his seals for 
the duchy of Cornwall. On the death of Mr 
Pitt in 1806, when lord Grenville received 
his late majesty’s ra aa to form a new 
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administration, Mr Erskine was created a peer 
by the title of lord Erskine, of Restormel 
castle, in Cornwall, and raised to the 
dignity of lord bo Jes chancellor of Great 
Britain. For this his previous experience 
in the courts of common law by no means 
qualified him, and it remained to be seen 
whether his quickness in catching poiats and 
adopting instructions would triumph over pre- 
vious inexperience, when the difficulty was 
put an end to by the dissolution of the brief 
administration of which he formed a part. His 
public career may be said to have terminated 
with this event ; and it is to be lamented that, 
owing to a decay in fortune, originating in an 
unfortunate landed purchase, and a great fall 
of income from the ficas of professional emolu- 
ments, the latter years of his life were, not- 
withstanding the extreme buoyancy of his 
spirita, exceedingly embittered. Nor were 
these difficulties abated by the circumstance 
of an unhappy second marriage, and some 
eccentricity conduct, exceedingly incom- 
atiable with his age and station. In his 
eisure he amused himself by editing several 
of the state trials. The sy to Mr Fox’s 
Speeches was also written by him, as well as 
a political romance, in two volumes, entitled 
‘‘ Armata,’’ and some pamphlets in support of 
the Greek cause. His death was produced by 
an inflammation of the chest, a malady to whic 
he was subject. He was seized by it while 
accompanying one of his sons by sea to Edin- 
burgh, and was in c uence landed at 
Scarborough; whence he reached Scotland b 
easy stages, but soon after died, on the 17t 
November, 1823, at his late brother’s seat, a 
few miles from Edinburgh. The talents of 
lord Erskine were peculiarly those of the 
accomplished advocate, in which character he 
exhibited a power of commanding, at the instant, 
all the resources of his mind, and a dexterit 
of applying them, which no one at the English 
bar ever exceeded. This faculty, united with 
t spirit and undaunted cograge, rendered 
im peculiarly able on the defensive side of 
political persecution; and it may safely be 
asserted, that some leading, but disputed con- 
stitutional doctrines have been firmly estab- 
lished by his exertions. Asa senatorial orator 
his claims were but secondary ; noras a political 
writer is he entitled to much distinction. His 
peculiar sphere, in fact, was oratorical advocacy ; 
and to be very great in one thing is usuall 
exclusive of eminence in several; a remar. 
which applies to the legal profession probably 
more than to most others. his first wife, 
who died in 1805, lord Erskine had three 
sons and five daughters,—Davin Montacve. 
the eldest of his sons, now lord ine, was 
for some time minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States; and is at t resident at the 
court of Wirtembergh.—~Annual Biog, Gent. 


Mag. 

ERYCEIRA (Ferpinanp pe Meneses 
Count pv’) a Portuguese bistorian, born in 
1614, at Lisbon. Entering the service at an 
early age, he rose to high military rank, and 
en} the governments of Penica and Tangier, 
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of which latter place he wrote a history, 
printed in 1723, folio. He also wrote the ‘ife 
of Don John I, king of Portugal, and a history 
of that country, pablished in two folio volumes, 
1640 and 1657.-—His great dson, France 
XAVIER DE Meneses, born in 16783, at Lisbon, 
was, like himself, a distinguished military com- 
mander, and united the study of the sciences 
and general literature to that of his profession. 
He was the author of a numismatical treatise 
on Portuguese coin ; ‘ Fifty-eight Parallels of 
Illustrious Men, and twelve of Illustrious 
Women ;’”’ “ Reflections on Academical Stu- 
dies ;” and nearly one hundred other publications 
of lesser note, besides translating Voltaire’s 
‘« Henriade’’ into the Portuguese language. He 
is said to have enriched the family hb by 
the addition of above a thousand manuscripts, 
and fifteen thousand printed volumes, many of 
which were presents from his correspondents, 
the principal literary characters of the period 
in which he lived. At the time of his decease, 
which took place in 1743, he was a fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, as well as of 
other literary institutions, and supermtendent 
of the academy of history at Lisbon.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

ESCHENBACH (Anprew Curistran) 8 
native of Nuremberg, in Germany, born 1663. 
His learning and abilities gained him the 

fesaorship of history, Greek, and rhetoric 
in his native city. Among bis works are ‘‘ A 
Commentary on the Orphic Fragments,”’ in 4to, 
and ‘* Orphei Argonautica et de lajidibus 
a.” He also published an edition of 
varius’s treatise on the Greek particles, 
and a collection of Academical Dissertations, 
1705. His death took place in 1722.—Moreri. 

ESCOBAR. There were two Spanish Jesuits 
of this name. BarrHo.tomew, the elder, was 
born at Seville, and is the author of some 
devotional and other tracts, written in the 
Latin language. ‘lhose by which he is prin- 
cipally known are entitled ‘‘ Sermones de 
Historiis Sacre Scripture ;’”? ‘* Conciones 
Quadragesimales ;” folio, and ‘‘ De Festis 
Domini.” He assumed the tonsure, and went 
as & missionary to America, where he died in 
1624, at Lima.—The other, Antonio pr 
Mewnpoza, was born in 1589, and was a cele- 
brated controversialist. His polemical and other 
writings occupy twenty-three folio volumes ; of 
these seven contain his treatise on ‘‘ Moral 
Theology,” which has excited the sarcasms of 
Paseal. He hved to the advanced age of 
a and died in 1669. 

PAGNAC (Joun Baprisr Joszru pz 
SanuGuer v’Amanzit, Baron pd’) a 
officer and military writer, who was a native of 
Brive le Gaillarde. He entered into the army 
at the age of nineteen, and served with reputa- 
tion in Italy in 1734, and in the Bavarian war 
in 1742. fie was esteemed by marshal Saxe, 
who employed him as aid-major-general. He 
attained the rank of brigadier-general, and 
died at Paris in 1783. His principal works 
are ‘‘ Campagnes du Roi de 1745—~1748,” 
4 vols 8vo ; ‘‘ Histoire de Maurice, Conte de 
Sare,” 3 vols. 4to; “ Sapplement aux Réve- 
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ries du Comte de Saxe,”’ 2 vole. 8vo; besides 
which he produced some treatises more strictly 
professional.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 
ESPER (Jonn Frepznicx) an ingenious 
and diligent naturalist, was born at Drossenfeld 
in Bayreuth, in 1732. He studied at Erlangen, 
where he applied chiefly to theology, and 
assisted his father in his duties. He 
subsequently obtained a settlement at Utten- 
ruth near Erlangen, bat was finally appointed 
superintendent at Wunsiedal, where he died 
in 1781. He acquired considerable reputation 
as a naturalist, but icularly in respect to 
the zoolites or remains of unknown animals, 
which he discovered in some profound and 


extraordinary caverns in the principality of 


Bayreuth. Of these remarkable curiosities he 
published an account under the title of ‘‘ An 
accurate Description of the late] y-discovered 
Zoolites of unknown Animals, and of several 
Caverns, &c.”” Nuremburgh, 1774, folio. He 
is also the author of “ A method of determining 
the Orbits of Comets, and other Celestial Bodies, 
without astronomical Instruments or mathema- 
tical Calculation.” Erlangen, 1770, 8vo.— 
Hirsching’s Manual of Eminent Persons who died 
in the 18th Century. 

ESPERIENTE (Puitre CaLurmacnus) a 
member of the Buonacorsi family, a native of 
St Geminiano in Tuscany, born 1437. He was 
the founder of a society of learned men who 
distinguished themselves at their meetings by 
the assumption of ancient names, but their 
assemblies exciting suspicion in the papal 

vernment, their dispersion followed, and 

aperiente betook himselfto Poland, where he 
entered the service of Casimir the Third, (to 
whose children he was appointed tutor,) and 
afterwards that of his successor, John Albert. 
By both these sovereigns he was employed on 
various diplomatic missions to the Porte, Rome, 
Venice, and Vienna, and was the author of 
several historical works written in the Latin 
tongue. Of these the principal are—‘‘ Historia 
de tis quz a Venetis tentata sunt, Persis et 
Tartaris contra Turcas movendis ;”’ ‘‘ De Geatis 
Attilze,’’4to ; “‘Commentariireram Persicarum,” 
folio ; ‘* Historia de rege Uladislao,” 4to ; “* De 
clade Varnensi,” folio. ‘* Oratio de bello 
Turcis inferendo, ” &c. 4to. His death, which 
took place in 1496, at Cracow, is said to have 
been accelerated by grief at the loss of his 
valuable library, which was accidentally con- 
sumed by fire.—-Biog. Univ. 

ESPREMENIL (James Duvat p’)a native 
af Pondicherry, counselor of the parliament 
of Paris, and deputy from the nobility to the 
atates-general in 1789. He united to great 
talents all the virtues of a private man; but a 
warm imagination, and too great a confidence 
in his own powers, sometimes betrayed him into 
errors ; as in the case of his becoming the dupe 
of the animal magnetizer, Mesmer. The first 
occasion on which he distinguished himself was 
against M.de Lally Tolendal, who attempted 
to obtain a reversal of the attainder of his 
father, count Lally, beheaded in the reign o 
Jouis XV. From his youth d’Esprémenil had 
jntertained the project of restoring to France 
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the atates-general ; and at tho sit ‘of the 
parliament, November 19th, 1787, he epoke 
with energy in favour of that scheme, and in 
opponition to the measures of the ministry. 
He renewed his animadversions the $rd of 
May, 1788 ; in consequence of which he was 
seized and banished to the isle of St Margaret. 
Being recalled to Paris in 1789, he was nomi- 
nated a deputy to the states-general, when he 
defended the monarchy against innovators with 
as much warmth as he had before opposed the 
despotism of the ministry. He made a speech 
against the reunion of the different orders; 
and when he saw the minority of the nobles 
about to leave the Chamber of Session, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ We are on the field of battle: the 
cowards desert us! but let us close our ranks 
and we are still strong enough.” In opposiug 
the establishment of paper-mouey, in Septem- 
ber 1790, he made the singular proposition to 
re-establish the monarchy in the full plenitude 
of its power. He afterwards endeavoured in 
vain to curb the revolutionary fury, to which 
he was destined to fall a victim. On the 27th 
of July 1792, he was assailed by a band of 
armed men, by whom he was badly wounded, 
and narrowly escaped being killed. His friends 
then entreated him to leave France, but he 
refused, saying he ought to await the conse- 
quences of a revolution of which he had been 
one of the prime movers. Hoe was at length 
condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, and 
perished on the scaffold in 1793. Perceiving 
near him Pethion, then mayor of Paris, he said 
to him, in allusion to the imprecations of the 


mob: ‘ Beware of your own fate! fF, too, 
was once the idol of the people.’”? Words 
which proved terribly prophetic. D’Fepré- 


menil was 48 at the time of his execution.— 
Dict. des H. M. du 18me. 8S. Bing. Univ. 

ESSENTUS (Anpbrew) a Dutch divine, a na- 
tive of Bommel in the Netherlands, born 1688, 
and afterwards divinity professor at Utrecht, 
in which city he received his education. He 
was the author of several polemical works, 
among which are a Treatise ‘‘ On the morality 
of the Sabbath,” another ‘‘ On the Decalogue,” 
and a ‘‘ System of Theology,” in four quarto 
volumes. He also published an Apology for 
the English Nonconformist Divines. His other 
works are—‘‘ Synopsis Controversiarum Theo- 
logicarum,”’ 4to; ‘‘ Compendium Theologicum 
Dogmaticum ;”’ and a tract entitled’ ‘* Tri- 
umpbus Crucis;” the latter printed in 1649, 
He died in 1672.— Moreri. 

ESTAING (Cuartes Henry Count pn’) 
admiral and lieutenant-general of the armies 
of France, before the Revolution. He was a 
native of Rave) in Auvergne, and was descended 
from an ancient family in that province, one of 
whom had saved the life of Philip Augustus at 
the battle ef Bovines, in the twelfth century, 
and had been rewarded with the right to quar- 
ter the royal arms in the family shield. Count 
d’Fstaing commenced his career by serving in 
the East Indies under Lally, when he was 
taken prisoner by the English, and sent home 
on his parole. Having had the imprydence to 
engage in hostilities again before he had becn 
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regularly exchanged, he was taken a second 'cellery of Paris. He died in 1611. From his 


time, and imprisoned at Portsmouth. 


On' MSS. were published ‘‘ A Journal of Hen 


obtaining his freedom, be vowed eternal hatred 111,’ several times printed; ‘‘ A Journal of the 
to the English, which he endeavoured to wreak Reign of Henry IV,” botb edited by the abbé 
during the American war, when he was em- Lenglet du Fresnoi. The journals of L’¥stoile 

loyed as vice-admiral. At the capture of the are written with a great air of truth, and afford 
island of Grenada he distinguished himsclf; a lively picture of the times.—CLauDE DE L’ 
but on every occasion he showed more courage Esro1.r, the son of the preceding, was a poet, 
than conduct or professional skill. Notwith- and member of the French Academy, into 
standing the favours which he had reccived which he was received in 1632. He was one 
from the court, he promoted the Revolution , of the dramatists employed by cardinal 


and in 1789 he was appointed a commandant 
of the national guard at Versailles, At the 


Richelieu, but obtained no credit in that 
department of literature. His odes and stanzas, 


flight of the royal family from Paris, he acted | which are to be found in the “ Recueil des 


with a degree of indecision which deprived him 
of all future influence. In 1791 he addressed 
to the national assembly a Ictter full of protes- 
tations of attachment to the constitution, on 
the occasion of the approaching trial of the 
king. Previously to that of the queen he 
declared that he had nothing to depose against 
her, though he conceived that he had personal 
motives for dissatisfaction with her conduct. 
Ilis tergiversation could not preserve him fiom 
becoming a victim in the proscriptions of 1793, 
when he suffered under the guillotine, as a 
counter-revolutionist, at the age of 6..—Dict. 
dey H. M. du 18me. S. Biog. Univ. 

ESTCOURT (Ricnarp) an actor and dra- 
matic writer, was born at Tewkesbury in Glou- 
cestershire, im 1668. Ile eloped from school 
to join a company of provincial players ; and 
after leading a wandering life for some years, 
was engaged as a comedian at Drury-iane 
Theatre. Ie was a better mimic than an 
actor, and was highly valued for Lis easy man- 
ners, sprightly wit, and powers of entertain- 
ment, as more than once testified by Sir Richard 
Steele, both in the ‘Tatler and Spectator. Tle 
was also a great favourite with the duke of 
Mailborough, and when the beef-steak club 
was formed, he was appointed providore, and 
as a badge of office wore a golden gridiron, 
suspended from his neck witb a green riband. 
He died in 1713. Estcourt is the author of 
two dramatic pieces—‘‘ The Fair Examplec,”’ 
a comedy, and “ Prunella,” an interlude; 
the last of which is a ridicule on the Italian 
opera of the time, in which the performers sang 
Italian or English, according to their country. 
— Biog. Dramatic. 

ESTIUS (Witrram) a Dutch ecclesiastic, 
born 1542, at Gorcum. He first filled the 
professor of theology’s chair at Douai, and 
afterwards was elected to the chancellorship 
of that university. Te wrote two volumes of 
Commentaries on the Epistles; another in folio, 
of Annotations on obscure Passages in the 
Scriptures ; an account of the Execution, or 
Martyrdom, as he styles it, of Edmund Cam- 
pian, the English Jesuit, condemned for high 
treason in the reign of Elizabeth ; a ‘* History 
of the Martyrs of Gorcum,’’ a volume of 'Theo- 
loyical Discourses, and four folio volumes of 
Annotations on the Book of Proverbs. He 
died at Douai in 1613.— Moreri. 

ESTOILE (Prrxr pe i’) known only by his 
historicat writings, was of the profession of the 


Poétes Frangois,’’ are held in greater esteem. 
He died in 1652.— Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
ESTRADES (Gouprrty Counr pv’) an able 
military commander and distinguished diplo- 
matist of the seventeenth century, born in 
1627, at Ilyen. Ife served in the low countries 
undey prince Maurice, and being sent ambas- 
sador to England in 1661, concluded a nego- 
ciation for the evacuation of Dunkirk with 
Charles I], contrary to the advice of his par- 
liament. In 1666 he had a violent quarrel 
with Vatteville, the Spanish ambassador, on a 
question of precedency, which made a great 
noise at the time. In the following year he 
quitted England, and concluded the peace of 
Breda. In 1673 he attended the conferences 
held at Nimeguen, for the purpose of con- 
cluding a general peace, and distinguished 
himself by his exertions on that occasion. For 
hia many services he was rewarded with the 
baton of, a marshal of France, and was also for 
a short period viceroy over the possessions of 
that country in America. This eminent states- 
man, a selection from whose diplomatic manu- 
scripts was published in 9 vols. 12mo. at the 
Hague, in 1742, died in 1686.—Biog. Univ. 
ESTREES, the name of a noble French 
family of the highest rank, many of whose 
members, in various ages, stand recorded as 
prominent characters in the history of their 
native country. Among the most celebrated, 
Joun D’Esirers, born 1486, was in his youth 
one of the pages of Anne of Brittany, queen to 
Charles VIIL and Lewis XII. He afterwards 
distinguished himeelf as a military commander, 
especially at the siege of Calais in 1558, and 
attuined to the high post of grand-master of 
the artillery, into which department he intro- 
duced several improvements, particularly in 
casting cannon. He is recorded as being the 
first Picard who renounced the Romish for the 
protestant religion, and died in 1567, leaving 
a son—Francois ANNIBAL, born 1573, and a 
daughter—GasriELLF. Frangois entering the 
church, was raised by Henry IV to the bishop- 
ric of Laon, but afterwards procuring a release 
from his religious vows, embraced a military 
life. Ile was a good soldier, distinguished 
himself at the storming of ‘reves and else- 
where, and at length received the reward of 
his services in the field and cabinet by being 
elevated to the rank of duke, peer, and marshal 
of France. This nobleman had a strong lite- 
rary turn, and wrote a history of the regency, 


law, and became grand auliencer of the chan- | under Mary de Medicis, printed in 16062 a9 
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successor to Emanuel, and to pope Clement 
VII, to whom he gave an account of his em- 
ones le the presence of the emperor Charles V. 
He left behind him a narrative of the same, 
which was published at Lisbon in 1540, the 
year in which he died. It is deemed the first 
accurate account of Abyssinia, and has been 
much valued for that reason.— Moreri. 

ALVAREZ (Frapinanp pE ORIENTE) an 
officer of the Portuguese navy, in which he held 
the rank of captain under Tellez. He was a 
native of Goa, and early in life evinced a talent 
for poetry. ‘he old romance of ‘‘ Palmerin of 
England” is indebted to him for its fifth and 
sixth parts; but his fame rests principally on 
his ‘« J.usitania Transformada,’’ a poem which 
appeared at Lisbon in 1607 in one 8vo volume. 
—Biog. Universelle. 

ALVENSLEBEN (Pniuip Cuarres, Count 
d’) son of a counsellor of war at Hanover, of 
which city he was a native. He received his 
education with the Prince Royal of Prussia 
(afterwards Frederic William I), with whom 
he was brought up at Magdeburg, and com- 
pleted it at Halle. We early distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist, and in 1741 was 
placed at the head of the department for foreign 
affairs. Wie died in 1802 in the 57th year of 
his age, leaving behind him a “ History of the 
War from the Peace of Munster to that of 
Hubertsbourg,”’ published in 1792 in one vol. 
8vo.— Tind. 

ALXINGER (Jouw Bartisre p’) a poet of 
some celebrity in Germany, born in 17.55 1m the 
capital of the Austrian dominions. Lis early 
studies were directed to the law, in which pro- 
fession his father had risen to be a counsellor 
of the consistory to the bishop of Passau. So 
dry a pursuit however soon disgusted him, and 
he accordingly relinquished it for the service of 
the Muses. ‘The productions which established 
his reputation are—“ Doolin of Mentz” and 
‘* Bliomberis,”’ written in imitation of Wieland, 
He died in 1797, having given to the world a 
collection of his poems, originally published in 
1784.—Ibid 

ALYPIUS, a geographical writer of anti- 
quity, an edition of whose description of the 
world was published in 1628 at Geneva. He 
flourished in the reign of Julian, who employed 
him in his capacity of an architect. He was 
@ubsequently banished on an accusation of 
practising the black art, and died in exile. 
Pia was a native of Antioch in Syria.— 

bia. 

AMAK, a celebrated poet of Persia, known 
alzo by the name of Abulnagie al Bokhari, 
His principal production is a poetical “‘ Histo 
of the Loves of Joseph and Zoleikah.”’ Anak 
was the first president of the academy of poets 
instituted in the fifth century by Khedar Khan, 
who placed him at its head. He lived to a 

advanced age.—D’ Herbelot. 
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at antiquty. Part of a dictionary of the 
it 1 e by him (an entire manuscript 


copy of which still exists in the ri at 
Paris), was ed in 1798 at e. This 
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which preceeded the birth of Christ. Amara 
was of the caste of the Brahmins, and attached 
to the court of a rajah called Vikramaditeya— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AMATI, a celebrated violin maker of Cre- 
mona, who lived about the year 1600. His 
two sons, Jerome and Anthony ; and his grand- 
son Nicholas, son to the latter, equalled him 
in skill and reputation, The Amati violins, 
generally known by the name of Cremonas from 
the place of their manufacture, are still consi- 
dered, with the exeption perhaps of Stainers, 
the first in the world, and hence are not un- 
frequently counterfeited.— Biog. Dict. Mus. 

MATUS, a Portuguese Jew, born in 1511, 
at Castel Bianco. He studied medicine with 
great success’ at the university of Salamanca, 
and afterwards gave lectures on the science at 
Ferrara, Ancona, and other places, which were 
much attended. He also published two trea- 
tises on subjects connected with his profession ; 
one of which, ‘* Curiationum medicinalium 
centuriz septem,” was held in great repute, 
and though originally publisned in duodecimo, 
went rapidly through several editions, and was 
increased eventually to the size of a folio. His 
other work, which preceded the latter in point 
of time, is entitled ‘‘ Exegemata in priores duos 
Dioscoridis de Materia Medica libros.” His 
religious principles becoming suspected by the 
‘* Holy Office,”” he was compcelicd to fly first 
to Pesaro and afterwards to Ragusa, whence, 
still not thinking himeelf safe, he finally retired 
to Thessalonica, and there openly avowed his 
tenets. When he died is uncertain.—Moreri. 

AMBERGER (Curistorpurr) a pupil of 
IJans Holbein in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, a native of Nuremberg. His principal 
paintings are a series of twelve pictures, the 
subject of which is the History of Joseph, &c. 
In these productions he has imitated the style 
of his master with great success. He also 
painted a portrait of the emperor Charles V, 
who esteemed it as fully equal to one taken of 
him by Titian, and trebled the promised gra- 
tuity to the artist, bestowing on him, at the 
same time, a valuable chain and medal, Am- 
berger united the art of engraving on wood, in 
which he attained to great eminence, with his 
other pursuit. His death took place in 1550.— 
Pilkington. 

AMBOISE. There were two brothers of 
this name who flourished at Paris in the lattes 
pert of the sixteenth century. The elder, 

RANCIS, was the author of several poems in the 
French and Latin languages, but is now prin- 
cipally known as the collector and editor of the 
works of the celebrated Abelard. He was 
bred to the law, and became an advocate in the 
pailiament of Paris and a counsellor of state. 
Jamus, the younger, practised medicine, and 
died in 1606, rector of the university of Paris. 
—Moreri. 

AMBOISE (Groror pv’). There were also 
two cardinals of this name, uncle and nephew, 
of a noble family in France. The elder ac- 
ae great popularity as minister to Louis 

I, by his reduction of the taxes, &c. The 
conquest of the Milanese by that prince was 
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account of the siege of Mantua in 1630, and | 
another of the circumstances which led to the 
election of Gregory XV to the papal chair in’ 
1621. He reached the advanced age of camer | 
eight, dying at Paris, May 15th, 1670. His 
sister, generally known as the ‘* fair Gabrielle,” 
was for many years the favourite mistress of 
Henry IV, who first saw her at her father’s 
castle of Coeuvres, in 1591. By this king she 
had three children, and so strong was the 
attachment of her royal lover, that notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Sully, the hope 
of making her his qucen was one of his prin- 
cipal inducements in urging on his divorce from 
Margaret of Valois. Before, however, he 
could attain his object, Gabrielle died sud- 
denly, on the 10th of April, 1599, not without 
a strong suspicion of poison, to which the 
appearance of her body, after her decease, 
gave considerable countenance; Zamier, the 
financier, being by many supposed to be the 
author of her death.—C.t1sar D'Esrreis, son to 
Frangois Annibal, was born in 1628. He fol- 
lowed the example of his father in entering 
the church at an early ave, obtained the rich 
Abbey of St Germain des Prés, became bishop 
of Laon in 1653, and eventually was raised to 
a seat in the conclave. When Philip V 
succecded to the crown of Spain he took car- 
dinal D’Estrées with him into his new domi- 
nions, where he died December 18, 1714, in 
Ins eighty-seventh year—Victror Manie 
vp’ Estrees, born 1660, of the same family, suc- 
ceeded his father, count John, in his post of 
vice-admiral of France, and commanded at the 
bombardment of Barcelona and Alicant in 
1691, and also at the siege of Barcelona 
six years afterwards. In 1701 he was 
appointed to the command-in-chicf of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and 
received for his services the baton of a marshal 
of France, with the insigma of the golden 
flecce, as well as admission into the order of 
grandees of Spain. Ne was much attached to 
literature, and became an honorary member of 
several leained associations. Ilis death took 
place December 28, 1737.—Lrwis Casar, 
duke JD’Estrées, marshal of France, born 
July 1, 1695, another scion of this ancient 
family, distinguished bimscelf both as a general 
and a statesman during the middle of the last 
century. He served with great reputation in 
the war with Spain, and afterwards rendered 
himself conspicuous by his courage and con- 
duct at Egra, Fontenoy, Mons, Charleroi, and 
Lafeldt, under the celebrated marshal Saxe. 
In the war of 1756 he commanded the French 
army at Hastenback against the duke of Cum- 
berland. He was raised to the dukedom in 
1763, and survived this acquisition of dignity 
eight years, dying January 2, 1771.— Moreri. 
ETHELBERI, king of Kent, succeeded 
his father, Hermenric, about 560, but was 
associated with him in the throne some time 
before his death. He began his reign by 
making war upon Ceaulin, king of Wessex, b 
whom he was twice defeated, but was at lengt 
triumphant, and soon reduced all the states 
except Northumberland to the condition of his 
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dependants. In this reign Christianity was 
first introduced into England. Ethelbert 
married Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, king 
of Paris, and a Christian princess, who, stipu- 
lating for the free exercise of her religion, 
brought over with her a French hishop. Her 
conduct was so exemplary as to preposses the 
king and his court in favour of the Christian 
religion. In consequence pope Gregory the 
Great sent a mission of forty monks, headed 
by Augustine, to preach the gospel in the 
island. They were well received, and numbers 
were converted, and the king himself at length 
submitted to be baptised. Civilization and 
knowledge followed Christianity, and Ethelbert 
enacted a body of laws, which was the first 
written code promulgated by the northern 
conquerors. Jle died in 616, and was suc- 
ile by his son Edbald.—Hume’s I[Hist. of 
UNL 

ETHELBERT, king of England, son of 
Ethelwolf, succeeded to the government of the 
eastern side of the kingdom in 857 ; and in 860, 
on the death of his brother Ethelbald, became 
sole king. Ilis reign was much disturbed by 
the inroads of the Danes, whom he repulsed 
with vigour, but without success, as whenever 
they were driven fiom one part of the country 
they ravaged another. He died in 866.— 
Hume’s List. of Eng. 

KYTHELRED I, king of England, son of 
Ethelwolf, succeeded his brother Ethelbert in 
E66. The Danes became so formidable in his 
reign as to threaten the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. Assisted by his brother Alfred, 
Ethelred drove them from the centre of 
Mercia, where they had penetrated, but the 
Mercians refusing to act with him, he was 
obliged to trust to the West Saxous alone, his 
hereditary subjects. After various successes, 
the invaders continually increasing in numbers, 
Ethelred died’ in consequence of a wound 
received in an action with them in 871.— 
Hume’s Ilist. of Eng. 

ETHELRED II, hing of England, son of 
Edgar, succeeded to the crown on the murder 
of his brother, Edwaid the Martyr, in 978, 
and for his want of vigour and capacity was 
surnamed the Unready. During his reign the 
Danes, who had for some time ceased theit 
inroads, renewed them with great fury. After 
making a considerable incursion, from which 
they were bought off by a sum of money in 
993, they made a formal invasion of England 
under the command of Olave, king of Nor- 
way, and Sweyn, king of Denmark ; and 
even laid siege to London, in which however 
they were unsucces-ful, Still it was thought 
well to purchase their departure ; and in 997 
and 998 they again repeated their attack. 
Being desirous of forming a foreign alliance, in 
1001 Ethelred marmed Emma, the sister of 
Richard 1], duke of Normandy, and the next 
year, with a cruel and weak policy, he caused 
@ massacre of all the Danes in England, sparing 
neither sex nor age. Such revenge only ren- 
dered his enemics more violent, and in 1003 
Sweyn and his Danes appeared off the western 
coast, and cairied fire and sword through the 
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country. They were again bribed to depart, 
but upon a new invasion Sweyn obliged the 
nobles to swear all to him as king of 
England, while Ethelred in 1013 fled to 
Normandy with his family. On the death of 
Sweyn he was invited to resume the govern- 
ment, but on his return he discovered no more 

: than before. He died at London in 
2016.— Hume's Hist. of Eng. 

ETHELWOLF, king of England, suc- 
ceeded his father Egbert in 838, and soon 
after his acceasion associated his son Athel- 
stan with him, giving him the sovereignty 
over Essex, Kent, and Sussex. In 851 the 
Danes poured into the country in such num- 
bers, that they threatened to subdue it; and 
though opposed with great vigour by Athel- 
stan and others, they fixed their winter quar- 
ters in England, and the next year burnt Can- 
terbury and London. During these troubles 
Ethelwolf made a pilgrimage to Rome with 
his son Alfred, where he staid a year, and on 
his return found Athelstan dead, and suc- 
ceeded by his next son Ethelbald, who had 
entered into a conspiracy with some nobles to 
prevent his father from again ascending his 
throne. To avoid a civil war the king gave 
up the western division of the kingdom to his 
son, and soon after summoning the states of 
the whole kingdom, solemnly conferred upon 
the clergy the tithes of all 
lands, e survived this grant about two 
years, dying in 857.— Hume’s Hist. of Eng. 

ETHEREGE (sir Gzorox) one of the wits 
of Charles’s day, chiefly known as a writer of 
comedy, was descended from an Oxfordshire 
fammly, and was born, probably near London, 
about 1636. He is supposed to have been for 
some time at Cambridge, then to have tra- 
velled, and on his return to have been entered 
at one of the inns of court. He appears how- 
ever to have paid little attention to the pur- 
suit of any thing but gaiety and politeness, a 
disposition which naturally enough drew his 
attention towards the stage. In 1664 he pre- 
sented to the town his first comedy, entitled 
“« The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub ;” 
which, although written with a very incon- 
gruous mixture of prose and verse, as it suited 
the taste of the times, was well received. The 
author was immediately enrolled among the 
courtly wits of the day, and in 1668 brought 
out his next piece, entitled ‘“‘She Would if 
She Could ;” which, although it showed much 
dramatic improvement, was very coarsely li- 
centious. A dissipated course of life inter- 
fered even with this source of application ; for 
it was not until 1676 that he produced his 
third and last comedy, entitled ‘‘ The Man of 
the Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,’”’ at which 
time he was, as the dedication implies, in the 
service of M of Modena, the second 
duchess of York. This performance was still 
more applauded than the preceding, and 
the ‘‘ Sir Fopling” was for a long time deemed 
the ‘“‘ knight of the shire,” of the superlative 
beau or coxcomb of the age, as Dorimant was 
intended to represent its rakish fine gentleman, 
os Rochester. The radical vulganty of the 
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latter character ie however e a 

Addison in the Spectator, whi cane bes 
prove it the less a resemablance of the libertines 
of that disgustingly dissolute era. Etherege’s 
plays are little more than hwely conversation- 
pieces, with a great apt of genuine huw- 
mour or felicitous plot, and have long beer 
placed on the manager’s shelf. His future 
career was very much im character; having 
injured constitution and feature, he sought to 
repair them by marriage with a rich elderly 
widow, who made his acquirement of the 
honour of knighthood the condition of her 
acceptance. ‘his, on the accession of James 
II, he attained, and was appointed envoy to Ra- 
tisbon, whence he wrote twovery pleasant letters 
to the duke of Buckingham, whiclk are printed 
in the Biog. Brit. On the Revolution he is 
said to have joined his former master in Franee, 
and to have died there ; although another ac- 
count states that he was killed at Ratisbon by 
a fall down stairs, in taking leave of a party 
whom he had been convivially entertaining. 
He was courtly and edad pea torre sprightly 
and generous, but deemed a little too much of 
his own Sir Fopling. Besides his plays, he 
wrote much light and easy poetry, such as 
songs, lampoons, panegyrics, &c., which are 
not without the merit usually Lelenging to the 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease.— Biog. 
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ETTMULLER. There were two eminent 
 Neoeig of this name, father and son. 
ICHAEL, the elder, and more celebrated, was 
born May 26, 1644, at Leipsic, in which uni- 
versity he studied and graduated as doctor of 
medicine at the age of 22. After visiting 
England and the greater pat of the European 
continent, he returned to Leipsic, and in 1676 
was appointed assessor of the faculty of medi- 
cine, to which situation was added, five years 
afterwards, the professorship of botany, ana- 
tomy, and chemistry. He was a voluminous 
writer ; his professional works (some of which 
were first printed at Frankfort in 1708, under 
the superintendence of his son) were after- 
wards collected and published at Naples 
by Cirillo, in 1729. They occupy five folio 
volumes, and consist principally of ‘ Institu- 
tiones Medice,” ‘‘ De morborum curationibus;’’ 
«Collegium practicum doctrinale ;’’ “‘ Collegium 
Chymicum ;” ‘‘ Synopsis collegii institutionum 
medicarum;” “‘ De corpulentia nimia ;” ‘‘ Fun- 
damenta medicine vere ;”” ‘‘ Collegium Phar- 
maceuticum ;” ‘‘ Chymia rationalis et experi- 
mentalis curiosa ;” and a treatise “De prz- 
scribendi formulis.” He died in 1683.—His 
son, Micnuart Ernest, was born Aug. 26, 
1673, at Leipsic, where, having previously gone 
through a course of study at Wittenberg, he 
graduated as MD. in 1699. He followed his 
father’s example in travelling through England, 
Holland, Germany, &c. and on his return 
became professor extraordinary of physic in 
1702, of surgery and anatomy to the Lazaretto 
in 1706, of physiology in 1719, and director of 
the imperial academia Nature Curiosiorum 
in 1730. Besides a clever introduction to hia 
edition of his father’s works, hé wrote several 
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valuable medical tracts, some of which are to be | 
found in the Acta Eruditorum. He died Sep- : 
tember 25, 1732.— Moreri. Haller. 

EUCLID, a Grecian philosopher, founder 
of the Megaric sect, which derived its denomi- 
nation from Megara, his birth-place. He first 
studied the writings of Parmenides, and after- 
wards went to Athens to attend the lessons of 
Socrates. A decree of the Athenians prohi- 
biting any person of Megara from entering their 
city on pain of death, did not deter Euclid from 
continuing his visits, but to avoid the penalty, 
he travelled by night disguised in a female 
dress. He afterwards disagreed with his 
master, and set up a school at Megara, where 
he taught the art of polemical reasoning, to 
which he was particularly partial. But though 
fond of argument, it appears from an anecdote 
told by Plutarch, that he knew how to govern 
his temper. When his brother, who had quar- 
relled with him, said—‘‘ Let me perish if I be 
not revenged on you ;” Euclid replied—‘ And 
let me perish if I do not subdue your resent- 
ment by my forbearance, and make you love 
me as much as ever.” He flourished about 
400 BC.— Diog. Laert. Stanley. Brucker. 

EUCLID, a celebrated geometrician, who 
appears to have been a native of Alexandria 
in Egypt, where he was a professor of mathe- 
matics in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, about 
300 BC. He was the first who established a 
mathematical school at Alexandria, and it 
existed and maintained its reputation till the 
Mahometan conquest of Egypt. Many of the 
fundamental principles of the pure mathema- 
tics had been discovered hy Thales, Pythagoras, 
and other predecessors of Euclid; but to him 
is due the merit of having given a systematic 
form to the science, especially that part of it 
which relates to geometry. He likewise studied 
the cognate sciences of astronomy and optics ; 
and according to Proclus, he was the author of 
‘© Elements,” ‘‘ Data,” ‘‘ An Introduction to 
Harmony,” ‘‘ Phenomena,” ‘‘ Optics,”’ ‘‘ Ca- 
toptrics,” a treatise ‘‘On the division of 
Superfices,” ‘‘Porisms,’’ &c. His most valu- 
able work, ‘* The Elements of Geometry," has 
been repeatedly published. All his works 
extant were published at Oxford, 1703, folio, 
by the Savilian professor of astronomy, David 
Gregory—Martin’s Biog. Philos  Hutton’s 
Mathemat. Dict. 

EUDOCIA, or ATHENAIS, the daughter 
of Leontius, an Athenian philosopher, from 
whom she received a masculine education, es- 
pecially in the sciences of mathematics and 
philosophy. She was born about the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. Her father 
at his death bequeathing the whole of his pro- 
perty between his two sons, Athenais went to 
Constantinople for the purpose of appealing to 
the emperor Theodosius the younger. Here 
she was fortunate enough to obtain the patron- 
age of his sister Pulcheria, with whom she 
vbecame so great a favourite, that principally 
through her influence she was, in 421, married 
to her brother and raised to the imperial 
throne, having previously embraced Chris- 
. anity, and received the name of Eudocia or 
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Eudoxia, at the font. Her conjugal happiness 
was, after an intercourse of naa hap y ; 
whom she was accused Chrysaphius, the 
eunuch, of carrying on an intrigue with 
Paulinus, and a divorce was the consequence ; 
an which ashe retired to Jerusalem, and is said 
to have fallen into what was then called the 
Eutychian heresy, from which the abbot 
Exthymius and the celebrated Simeon Stylites, 
have the credit of reconverting her. The 
time of her decease is variously stated as 
occurring in the years 460 and 472. Several 
of her productions are yet extant, especially a 
Life of Christ, written in hexameter verses, 
the whole of which are extracted from the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Stephens printed an edi- 
tion of this curious work in 1578, under the 
title of ‘‘ Centones Homerici.” The other 
writings ascribed to this princess are a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Martyrs, Cyprian and Justinian.” 
Two paraphrases on various portions of the Old 
Testament, and a poem on the victory gained 
by her husband over the Persians.—Biog. 
nive 

EUDOCIA FEODOROUNA, daughter of 
a Russian boyar named Lapookin, was chosen 
in 1689 out of a hundred young Muscovite 
girls, to be the first wife of the czar, Peter the 
Great, but the caprice of that autocrat eventu- 
ally discarded her, and in 1696 she was 
ordered into confinement in a monastery at 
Susdal, From this place she was afterwards 
removed into more rigorous imprisonment at 
Thlusselburgh, having previously undergone a 
severe personal infliction from the scourges of 
two nuns belonging to Nova Ladoga, The 
pretext for this chastisement was her having 
listened to the predictions of a fanatic, who 
prophecied her restoration to power at her 
husband's death. From thisseclusion she was 
at length relieved by her grandson, Peter II, 
and she assisted at his coronation. She died in 
her 59th year, at the convent of Devitza in 
1731.—-Biog. Univ. 

EUGENE (Francis) of Savoy, commonly 
called prince Eugene, a famous general, was 
the grandson of Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, and son of Eugene Maurice, count of 
Soissons, by Olympia Mancini, niece to cardinal 
Mazarine. He was born at Paris in 1663, 
and being intended for the church, was called 
when young the abbé de Carignan. After the 
death of his father, and the voluntary exile of 
his mother, (who was supposed to be involved 
in the famous poisoning plot for which madame 
Bninvilliera suffered,) he found himself neg- 
lected by the French court; and being refused 
first an abbey, and then the command of a regi- 
ment, which he had solicited, he left France, 
and entered into the German service as a 
volunteer against the Turks. The minister, 
Louvois, sent an order of recal to him and other 
French volunteers, threatening perpetual ba- 
nishment in case of disobedience. Eugene 
refused to return, exclaiming: ‘‘I will, one 
day, revisit France, in spite of Louvois.” His 
courage and conduct soon obtained him pro- 
motion in the imperial army. Jn 1691 he was 
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sent with troops into Piedmont, where he 
gained advantages over the French. In 1697 
he was appointed to the command of an army, 
with which he defeated the Turks with great 
slaughter, at the battle of Zenta. He had 
fought on this occasion, contrary to the orders 
of the court; but his fortunate disobedience 
was rewarded by a written licence from the 
emperor, to act thenceforth according to his 
own judgment. In the war concerning the 
Spanish succession, he commanded in Italy 
against marshal Catinat, who being unsuccess- 
ful, was superseded by Villeroi, whom prince 
Eugene tvok prisoner at Cremona. On his 
return from his Italian campaign he was made 
president of the council of war at Vienna, 
and military affairs were placed entirely under 
his direction by the emperor. Jn the grand 
contest carried on by Louis XIV against Ger- 
many, England, and other alhed powers, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Eugene 
took a distinguished part; and in conjunction 
with the British general, the duke of Marl- 
borough, gained some of the most decisive and 
splendid victories over the French which had 
been achieved since the days of Crecy and 
Agincourt. The battles of Hochstedt, or Blen- 
heim, in 1704; of Oudenard in 1708; of 
Malplaquet in 1709, covered with military 
glory the combined chiefs, and abased the 
pride of the grand monarque. In the last- 
mentioned of these engagements the prince 
was wounded, and when pressed to retire from 
the field to have the wound dressed, he re- 
fused, saying: “ Of what use will it he if we 
are to die here; and if we are to live, there 
will be time enough for the surgeon’s work in 
the evening.”” The change of politics at the 
English court subsequently checked the opera- 
tions of the allies, and prince Eugene, who 
made a visit to this country, found himself 
unable to prevail on queen Anne's tory ministry 
to continue the war. Qn his return to the 
Continent he was obliged, in spite of his most 
strenuous exertions, to commence a negocia- 
tion, which led to the treaty of Rastadtin 1714, 
and a subsequent general pacification. Eugene 
was not long unemployed ; for a war breahing 
out between the emperor and the grand signor, 
he took the command of a powerful army, 
passed the Danube, and defeated the Turks at 
Peterwaradin in 1716. ‘The next year he cap- 
tured Belgrade ; and the peace of Passarowitz, 
in 1718, was the consequence of his brilliant 
success. Jie now retired from active service 
for some years, and devoted his fortune to the 
cultivation of the arts, forming a fine collection 
of engravings, of which he was a gieat ad- 
mirer, He was again employed in the field in 
1733; but without any addition to his fume. 
His death took place at Vienna, April 10th, 
1736, when he was found hifeless in bed, 
having probably been carried off by an apopiec- 
tic fit. He left behind him some interesting 
memoirs of his life, which were published at 
Weimar in 1809.—Voltaire Siécle de Louis 
XIV. Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

EULER (Lreonarp) an extraordinary and 
profound mathematical genius of the eighteenth 
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century, was born at Basle in 1707. [lis early 
years were spent at the village of Richen 

where bis father was the protestant ministe?, 
whence at the proper age he was sent to the 
university of Basle. Here, under the celebrated 
professor, John Bernouilli, he dedicated him- 
self to the study of the mathematics with ex- 
traordinary ardour and unwearied application. 
His father designed him for the church, in 
consequence of which intention he applied 
himself to the study of theology and oriental 
literature ; but his predilection for the mathe- 
matics still prevailing, he was prudently 
allowed to follow his own inclinations. While 
engaged in these pursuits, he composed a 
dissertation ‘‘On the nature and propagation 
of Sound,” and another concerning the ‘* Mast- 
ing of Ships ;”’ from which it appears that he 
was easily led to the important and curious 
study of naval architecture, which he subse- 
quently greatly benefited. Being disappointed 
of preferment in his native city, he visited St 
Petersburg in 1727, and obtained the appoint- 
ment of joint professor in that city with his 
countrymen, Ilerman and Daniel Bernouilli. 
Being now placed in a situation congenial to 
his wishes, he exercised his talents and genius 
in a manner that entitles him to rank among 
the most eminent mathematicians that the 
world has ever produced. He carried the 
integral calculus to new degrees of per- 
fection, invented the calculation of sines, and 
thus threw a new light on all the branches of 
mathematical science. In 1730 he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosophy, and 
in 1733 succeeded his friend Daniel Bernouilli 
as professor of mathematics. In 1738 the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris decreed the 
prize to his memoir ‘‘On the nature and pro- 
perties of Fire ;’’ and in 1740, on the same 
society proposing for solution the important 
subject of *‘ The flux and reflux of the Sea,” he 
gained the prize in conjunction with Colin 
Maclaurin and Daniel Bernouilli, by a memoir 
which was deemed a master-piece of analysis 
and geometry. In 1741 he was invited by the 
hing of Prussia to assist in forming and giving 
lustre to the academy about to be established 
at Berlin, which invitation he accepted, and 
produced an astonishing number of interesting 
and important researches, which are scattered 
through the memoirs of the Prussian Academy ; 
although he still continued his contributions 
to that of St Petersburgh, the memoirs of which 
afford equally extraordinary proofs of mental 
fecundity. In 1766, with much difficulty, he 
obtained the consent of the king of Prussia to 
return to St Petersburgh, where he quickly 
experienced the liberal munificence of Ca- 
therine IIT. Soon after his return to Russia, 
he had the misfortune to lose his sight, in 
which state of blindness he dictated to his 
servant, a tailor’s apprentice, who was wholly 
devoid of mathematical knowledge, his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Elements of Alyebra,” a work as 
remarkable for its extraordinary clearness and 
simplicity, as for its great research and fulness 
of information. In the same condition he com- 
pleted his ‘‘‘Theory of the Moon," and com- 
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puted the new tables, which appeared together 
with the great work in 1772. is labour alone 
would have immortalized him, but finished as 
it was in a state of blindness, and at a time 
when he was embarrassed in his circumstances 
by a dreadful fire, the composure of his mind 
and the powers of his genius and memory, 
cannot but excite the highest degree of admi | 
ration. He possessed this latter faculty indeed 
to a prodigious extent, an advantage which 
enabled him to extend his knowledge to litera-. 
ture and science generally, as well as to the: 
pursuits which gained him so wide a cele- 
brity. Ile was also as amiable in manners, and | 
as correct in morals and conduct, as he was/! 
illustrious in science, and no one enjoyed or, 
merited more universal respect. In September, | 
1783, an apoplexy terminated the career of 
this great man atthe age of 76. The extraor- 
dinary fertility of Euler may be estimated b 
the fact that a catalogue of his works, published 
and in MS., has been printed in fifty pages, 
which list includes all ns papers in the me- 
moirs of the various academies.—Ency. Brit. 
Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

EUMOLPUS, the son of Muszus, from 
whom, according to Diodorus Siculus, the 
Athenian priests, the Eumolpides, derived 
their origin and name. He united, as was 
customary in the age in which he lived, the 
characters of priest, poet, and musician, and 
gave publicity to the compositions of his 
father. Wlaving travelled into Egypt he be- 
came afterwards eminent as Hierophant of the 
Fleusinian mysteries at Athens, where he 
died.— Orford Marbles. Diod. Sie. 

EUNAPIUS, a Lydian philosopher, histo- 
rian, and physician, born at Sardis iu that 
country. Je flourished under the emperors 
Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian. His prin- 
cipal work, the ‘* History of the Caesars, from 
Claudius to Arcadius and IlIonorius,’’ 1s lost, 
but the work of Zosimus on the same subject, 
is supposed to be little more than a copy of 
its contents. ‘* The Lives of the Philosophers 
and Sophists,” a production in which he 
makes a violent attack upon the Christian 
religion, is yet extant, printed in 1596. ‘The 
time of his death is uncertain.—Moreri. 

EUPHORION. ‘There were three of this 
name, the principal of whom was a native of 
Cholcis in Eubaa, born about the year 274 
before the Christian era. He was eminent as 
a poet and historian. A few fragments only 
remain of his poems; they are written in the 
hexameter metre, and according to Suetonius, 
were s0 much admired by the emperor Tibe- 
rius, that he not only endeavoured to imitate 
the style in which they are composed, but 
ordered the works and a statue of their author 
to be preserved in all the public libraries.— 
Moreri. Sueton. 

EUPOLIS, an Athenian writer of comedy, 
flourished BC. 440. Ife was oue of the same 
class as Aristophanes and Craunus, who ren- 
dered themselves the dread and hatred of 
the great, by giving the names of the objects 
of their satire. Eupolis, in his comedy of the 
~ Bapte,’’ so severely attacked the effeminacy 
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and licentiousness of kis countrymen, that 
Alcibiades, who was particularly pointed out, 
is said in revenge to have hired assassinea to 
throw him into the sea as he was crossing the 
Hellespont with the Athenian forces, on an 
expedition against the Lacedemonians. It ia 
however proved that he wrote several come- 
dies after this period, and Julian says that he 
died in Egina. His comedies were chiefly 
political, some fragments only are remaining 
—Vossit. Poet. Gree, 

EURIPIDES, a celebrated Greek tragic 
poet, who was born in the island of Salamis, 
whither his parents had fled from Athens on 
the day on which the invading army of Xerxes 
was defeated by the Greeks. He studied elo- 
quence under Prodicus, ethics under Socrates, 
and philosophy under Anaxagoras. The per- 
secution which the latter suffered from the 
Athenians for his opinions, is said to have 
disgusted Euripides with philosophical studies, 
and led him to apply his talents to dramatic 
composition. He began to write at the age of 
eighteen, and the number of plays which he 
produced is stated tu have amounted to seventy- 
five, or according to other accounts, to ninety- 
two. ‘They appear to have been highly es- 
tcemed by his contemporaries, wherever the 
language was understood, as may be infeired 
from the fact that many Athenians who had 
been made captives in an expedition against 
Syracuse, were released by the Sicilians as a 
reward for reciting the verses of Euripides. 
We are told that the poct was accustomed to 
retire from the society of man to a solitary 
cave near Salamis, where he composed the 
finest of his dramas. IHle was the contempo- 
rary and rival of Sophocles: and the mutual 
jealousy of the two tragedians furnished a 
subject for the comic ridicule of Aristophanes. 
Euripides loftily supperted his dignity as a 
votary of the tragic muse. During the repre- 
sentation of one of his pieces, the audience, 
displeased with some lines in the drama, de- 
sired the bard to cancel them; he advanced 
to the front of the stage, and told his critics 
that he came there not to be instructed but to 
instruct them. Another play, in which he 
termed wealth the summum bonum and the 
admiration of gods and men, gave equal of- 
fence, when the poet begged that the scene 
might be suffered to proceed, since the catas- 
trophe would show the punishment which 
awaited the eulogist of wealth. The criticism 
or ridicule to which he was exposed, or both, 
at length drove him from Athens; and he 
sought an asylum at the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedon. Here he was honourably 
received ; but lost his life through a shocking 
accident. ‘The hing’s hounds meeting him in 
the woods as he was taking a solitary walk, 
attacked and tore him in picces. Ilis remains 
were magnificently interred by Archelaus, and 
a public mourning took place at A thens on the 
arrival of the melancholy news. Nineteen 
only of the dramas of Euripides are extant, 
besides some fragments. The best collective 
editions are thase of Canter, apud Commelin, 
1597, 2 vols. 12mo; Musgrave, Oxon. 1778, 
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4 vols. 4ta; Beck, Lipsis, 1778-1788, 3 vols. 
4to ; hesides valuable impressions of detache 
plays by Vaickenaer, Porson, Brunck, Mark- 
Jand, and others. Wodhull and Potter have 
translated the tragedies of Euripides into 
English. Moreri. Baillot. | 

USDEN (Lawrence) a poet, was born 
at Spotaworth in Yorkshire, and educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge. On entering into 
orders he became chaplain to Richard, lord | 
Willoughby de Broke. He was patronised by ' 
the calsbrated lord Halifax, whose poem 
“ On the Battle of the Boyne,’’ he translated 
into Latin ; and by the duke of Newcastle, on 
whose marriage he wrote an epithalamium, 
which so pleased his grace, being then lord 
chamberlain, that upon the death of Rowe in 
1718, he was made poet laureat. He had 
many enemies, and among others Pope, who 
put him into his Dunciad. Eusden has been 
quoted as one of the writers of the Spectators 
and Guardians, but only two or three trifles 
can be proved to be his. He died at his rec- 
tory at Coningsby, Lincolnshire, in 1730, and 
left behind him in MS. a translation of the 
works of Tasso, with a life of that poet. His 

ms are in several collections.—Cibber’s 


ives. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, bishop of Ce- 
saria in the fourth century, a celebrated writer 
on ecclesiastical history. He was a native of 
Palestine, and probably of Casaria ; and he is 
believed to have received holy orders from 
Agapius, bishop of Cesaria, whom he suc- 
ceeded about AD. 315. In common with 
many other bishops of Palestine, he at first 
espoused the cause of Arius ; but at the coun- 
cil of Nice in 325, where the emperor Con- 
stantine assigned to Eusebius the office of 
opening the session of the assembly, the opi- 
nions of the heresiarch were condemned. He 
afterwards, in 330, assisted at the council of 
Antioch, where the Arians triumphed, and he 
was present at the council of Tyre in 335, and 
joined those bishops who censured the pro- 
ceedings of Athanasius, the great champion of 
orthodoxy. He was much in favour with Con- 
stantine, with whom he maintained an episto- 
lary correspondence, many specimens of which 
he has inserted in his life of that prince. He 
died soon after his imperial patron in the year 
339 or 340. Eusebius was a man of great 
learning. ‘‘ It appears from his works,’’ says 
Tillemont, ‘‘ that he had read all sorts of 
Greek authors, whether philosophers, histo- 
rians, or divines, of Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia, 
Europe, and Africa.” Though his industrious 
researches render his writings valuable, they 
are defective in judgment and accuracy. 
Among the most important are the—" Eccle- 
siastical History,” ten books ; the “ Evange- 
lical Pre tion,” fifteen books ; the ‘“‘ Evan- 
gelical emonstration,’’ ten books; the 
*« Life of Constantine ;’”’ and his ‘‘ Chronicle.”’ 
His historical works were published by Vale- 
sius at Paris, in 1672; and are comprised in 
Reading’s Collection, Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. 
fulio.—Moreri. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

EVSTACE (Joun Cusrwopz) a Roman 


ZUS 
catholic divine, who was descended from an 


ad ancient family in Lancashire, and received his 


education at Stonyhurst in that county. He 
travelled on the continent as a tutor to same 
st: persons of rank and fortune ; and pub- 
ished the result of his observations on the 
countries through which he passed in a 
‘* Classical Tour in Italy,’’ 2 vols. 4to, which, 
like the travels of Addison, is principally de- 
voted to the illustration of the Roman writers 
in the classic ages. This work is somewhat 
severely criticised in the notes to lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold. In June 1814 Mr Eustace 
accompanied Lord Carrington in an excursion 
to Paris, of which he published a short 
account. His acquirements as a polite scholar, 
and the elegance of his style, are obvious to the 
readers of his published productions, and his 
private character commanded respect and 
esteem. He wrote some amall pieces on pro- 
fessional subjects ; and he is said to have made 
some progress in a didactic poem on the cul- 
ture of the youthful mind. He died at Naples 
of a fever in 1815.— Month. Mag. vol. xli. 
EUSTACHIUS (BarrtrnHo.tumew) a native 
of San Severino in Italy, born in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. He studied 
medicine and surgery at Rome, where, as well 
as at Urbino, he afterwards practiced, and be- 
came celebrated al] over Europe as the first 
anatomist of his day. The Eustachian tube, 
in the anatomy of the ear, derives its name 
from him, its firet discoverer. A_ series of 
anatomical tables by him, first published in 
1714, and again in 1728, are much valued, 
and the celebrated Boerhave superintended an 
edition of his ‘‘ Opuscula Anatomica,’’ at 
Leyden, in 1707, reprinting it from the original 
edition of Venice, 1563. His other work is 
an edition of Erotian’s Lexicon, with a com- 
mentary, in one quarto volume. Eustachius 
died in 1570, or, as some say, 1574.—Biog. 
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EUSTATHIUS (Saint) bishop of Berwa 
and Antioch, under Constantius, who banish. 
ed him to Trajanopolis in ‘Thrace. A charge 
of incontinence was the pretext, but his real 
offence seems to have been his writings against 
the Arians, none of which however are now 
extant. He was one of the bishops who com- 
sae the council of Nice. His treatise on the 

ythoness was published in 1689. His death 
took place in his exile about the year 560.— 
Cave. list. Tat. 

EUSTATHIUS, a critic of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was born at Constantinople, and flou- 
rished under the emperors Emanuel, Alexis, 
and Andronicus Comnenus. At the storming 
of Thessalonica by the Sicilians, he being then 
archbishop of that city, distinguished himself 
highly by his exertions with the conqueror in 
behalf of the vanquished. He was also eminent 
85 & grammarian, and left a variety of critical 
treatises, two only of which have ever been 
printed, though several valuable manuscripts 
of his other productions are yet to be found in 
different libraries. His published works are a 
‘¢ Commen on Homer,’’ Rome, 1550 ; Ba- 
sil, 1560 ; ‘Critical Annotations an the 
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Perlegesis of us the geogra 
Paris, 1577 ; Oxford, 1697. His death took 


place about the year 1194.—Fabricii, Bibl. 


Gree. 

EUTROPIUS, a Latin historian of the 
fourth century, supposed to have been a native 
of Aquitaine. He bore arms under the em- 
peror Julian, and is thought to have obtained 
the senatorian rank. He wrote several works, 
of which the one alone remaining is an abridg~ 
ment of the Roman History, in ten books, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Reign of the 
Emperor Valens. It is a neat compendium, 
and having been received as a school book, 
the editions of it are very numerous, the most 
distinguished of which are the Delphin, 1683 ; 
the Oxford, with a Greek translation, 1703 ; 
and the Paris, by Dellin, with the notes of 
Le Fevre, 1746.—Vossii. Hist. Lat. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

EUTYCHES, an ecclesiastic of the fifth 
century, founder of the sect called after his 
name. He was abbot of a monastery in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and distin- 
guished himself by his writings against the 
Nestorians, in the course of which controversy 
he was eventually led on to draw a distinction 
between Christ and the Loyog, and to deny 
the humanity of his body. Fiavian, bishop of 
Constantinople, procuring the condemnation 
of these opinions at a full synod held in 448, 
Eutyches appealed from the sentence of depo- 
sition to the emperor, and through the influ- 
ence of Chrysaphius, and of Dioscurus, bishop 
of Alexandria, obtained a reversal of the de- 
cree at a council convened in 449 at Ephesus. 
The proceedings of this assembly were how- 
ever in their turn reversed, and the synod itself 
stigmatized by the name of ‘‘ Lestrica’”’ or 
** the assembly of thidves,”” by the mcumeni- 
cal Council of Chalcedon, held in 451, under 
Martian, at which 360 dignitaries of the church 
assisted. The time of his death is uncertain. 
He must not be confounded with a critic of 
the same name, who in the succeeding cen- 
tury was the author of two treatises—‘‘ De 
discernendis conjugationibus,”” and ‘‘ De aspi- 
ratione,’”’ Tubingen, 1537, 4to ; Hanover, 1605, 
4to.—Du Pin. Moreri. 

EUTYCHIUS was a native of Cairo, where 
he was born in 876. He was originally bred 
a physician, but devoting his mind to the study 
of divinity, and assuming the cowl, was made 
patriarch of Alexandria in 933. On this occa- 
sion he took the name by which he is now 
known, instead of that of Said Ebn Batrick, 
by which he was previously designated. His 
‘‘Annals,” written in the Arabic language, 
containing a history of the world from the 
creation to the year 900 of the Christian era, 
were printed with a Latin translation at Ox- 
ford, by Pocock in 1659, 4to, 2 vols. an ex- 
tract from them having been previously pub- 
lished by Selden in 4to, 1642. It need 
scarcely added, that they are more curious 
than authentic. A manuscript copy of a work 
of his, entitled ‘“‘ De rebus Siciliz,”’ is also 

served in the public library at Cambridge. 
Hie died in 950.—-Cave’s Hist. Lit. 
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EVAGRIUS, a monk of the fourth century, 
named Ponticus, from the place of his birth: 
near the Euxine sea. He was made archdeacon 
of Constantinople, but becoming an object of 
suspicion to a jealous husband of high rank, 
he deemed it prudent to retire to Syria, where 
he died. . He wrote various ecclesiastical 
treatises, which are to be found in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum and in the Monument. Eccles. 
Grec. of Cotelerius.—Evacrivs was also the 
name of another monk of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. He was a disciple of St Martin of 
Tours, and is esteemed the author of ‘‘ A Dis- 
sertation between Simon a Jew and Theophilus 
a Christian,”? which is to be found in the fifth 
volume of Martenne’s Thesaurus Anecdotorum. 
Another work of greater merit, containing 
three books of debates between Zaccheus a 
Christian, and Apollonius a philosopher, is aleo 
attributed to this author. It is to be found 
in the tenth volume of the Spicilegium of 
D’Acheri.— Cave Hist. Lit. Du Pin. 

EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an ancient 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Epiphania, 
a city of Syria, about the year 536. He prac- 
tised law in Antioch, and seems to have ob- 
tained considerable authority in that city. He 
published ‘* Six Books of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” beginning with the year 431, and ending 
with the year 594. It is deemed a work of 
some merit, although abounding with unneces- 
sary digressions into profane history, and dis- 
playing much superstitious credulity on the 
subject of miracles. The original Greek of 
this history was first published in Paris by 
Robert Stephens, in 1544, but the most ap- 
proved edition is that of Valesius, Paris, 1679, 
folio ; and Cambridge, 1720, folio. Evagrius 
also wrote two books of ‘‘ Epistles,” and “ A 
Panegyrical Oration on the Emperor Mauri- 
clus,””’ both of which are lost.—Cuve Hist. Lit. 
Evag. Hist. Eccl. Pref. 

EVANS (Asset) was of St John’s college, 
Oxford, and took his degree of DD. in 1711. 
He was bursar to his college, and vicar of St 
Gyles’s, Oxford. He is generally styled Dr 
Evans, the epi atist, and was one of the 
Oxford wits mentioned in this distich : 

Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina 

poetas— 

Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, 

Carey, Tickel], Evans. 
Several of his poems may be seen in Nichols’s 
Select Collection, particularly ‘“‘ The Appari- 
tion ; occasioned by the publication of Tindal’s 
Rights of the Christian Church ;” “‘ Vertum- 
nus; an Epistle to Mr Jacob Bobart, 1713 ;” 
and some of his best epigrams.—G. Biog. Dict. 

EVANS (Evan) an ingenious Welsh clergy- 
man, a native of Cardiganshire, bora 1730, 
and educated at Jesus’ college, Oxford. The 
work by which he is principally known is a 
treatise on the bards of his native ceuntry, 
with specimens of their poetry, published in 
one quarto volume in 1764, and entitled 
** Digsertatio de Bardis.”” He was also the 
author of an Fnglish poem on the “ Love of 
our Country,” and translated several of the 

of archbishop Tillotson and other 
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English divines, »nto the Welch language, which 
he published in two octavo volumes. His, 
death took place in 1790, and is said to have | 
been accelerated by his fondness for the plea- | 
sures of the table.—Owen’s Camb. Biog. _ | 

EVANS (Joun) ID. a dissenting minister, ' 
and native of Wrexham, Denbighshire, born: 
1680. He succeeded Dr Williams, for whom 
he had frequintly officiated as pastor to the 
congregation of Independents in Petty France, 
Westminster, ] aving graduated both at Edin- 
burgh and Abeideen. ‘Thirty-eight of his ser- 
mons, on the subject of the Christian temper, 
have been much admired hy divines of all 
denominations. He also pimted several occa- 
gional discourses, and a volume of them ad- 
dressed to young people. Dr Evans was for 
several yeais lecturer at Salter’s hall, and died 
of dropsy in 1732.—G. Biog, Dict. 

EVANS (Tuomas) a London bookseller, of 
much black-letter learning and research, born 
1742. He is advantageously known by a col- 
lection of scarce old English ballads, which he 
printed in four volumes, with some interesting 
notes explanatory of their subjects, rythm, &c. 


as well as by several republications of rare 
books. His death took place in 1784.—Gent. 
Mug. 


EVANSON (Epwarp) a clergyman, was 
born in 1731 at Warrington, and educated at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge. After taking 
orders in 1768 he obtained the vicarage of 
South Mimms, and two years after the rectory 
of Tewkesbury, in conjunction with which he 
held the vicarage of Longton. While at'l’ewkes- 
bury his opinions deviated so far from those of 
the church, that he altered the liturgy to suit 
them. In consequence of which, and a sermon 
on the doctrine of the resurrection, preached 
in 1771, a prosecution was commenced against 
him, which ended in a nonsuit. Mr Evanson 
however resigned his livings, and in 1778 
went to Mitcham, and undertook the education 
of a few pupils, the father of one of whom 
settled an annuity upon him. He published a 
number of works to justify his opinions, among 
which was, ‘‘ The Dissonance of the four 
generally received Evangelists, and the evi- 
dence of their Authenticity examined.” lu 
this work he endeavours to prove that a great 
part of the New Testament is a forgery, and 
discards all the gospels except that of St Luke, 
and moat of the epistles, as being destitute 
of all authority. ‘1 his work involved him in a 
controversy with Dr Priestley, and brought a 
considerable share of obloquy and persecution 
from persons of all parties. His other works 
are a phiet, entitled «The Doctrines of 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation of God, ex- 
amined upon the principles of reason and com- 
mon sense, with a prefatory Address to the 
King, as first of the three legislative Estates 
of this Kingdom ;” ‘A Letter to Dr Hard, 
wherein the Importance of the Prophecies of 
the New Testament, ae the Nature of the 

d Apostacy predicted in them, are parti- 
eolar! cad japartially considered,” 1777 ; 
se ections upon the State of Religion in 
Christendonr, &c. at the commencement of the 
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Nineteenth Cen of the Christian era,” 
1802 ; and ‘‘ Second Thoughts on the Trinity,” 
in a letter addressed to the bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1805. He died in i1805.—Monthly 
Mag. Gent. Mug. 

EVELYN (sir Groncse Aucustrus Wit- 
LIAM SHUCKBURGH) bart. an English geutle- 
man, distinguished for the cultivation of na- 
tural science. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his uncle, sir Charles Shuck- 
burgh, in 1773; and in 1785 he was married 
to his second wife, Julia Annabella, the 
daughter, and at length sole heiress, of James 
Evelyn, esq. of Falbridge, in Surrey, on whose 
death, in 17953, sir G. Shuckburyh took the 
name of Evelyn. He was chosen member of 
parliament for Warwickshire in 1802, and he 
died at Shuckburgh Park in that county, Aug, 
11, 1804. He was a fellow of both the Anti- 
quarian and the Royal Societies ; and in the 
‘Transactions of the latter are the following 
papers by him—“‘ Observations made in Savoy, 
in order to ascertain the Height of Mountains 
by means of the Barometer ; being an examina- 
tion of M. Deluc’s Rules, delivered in his 
Recherches sur les Modificatione de 1’ Atmos- 
phere,” 1777 ; ‘‘ Comparison between his and 
Colonel Roy’s Rules for the measurement of 
Heights with the Barometer ;”’ “ On the Tem- 
perature of Boiling Water,’’ 1778 ; ‘‘ An Ac- 
count of the Equatorial Instrument,” 1793; 
‘* An Account of the Endeavours to ascertain 
a standard Weight and Measure,’”’ 1798.— 
Gent. Mag. 

EVELYN (Joun) an ingenious cultivator of 
philosophy and the liberal and useful arts in 

gland in the seventeenth century. He was 
the son of Kichard Evelyn, esq. of Wotton in 
Surrey, where he was born, October 51, 1620. 
After some previous education at a free-school 
at Lewes in Sussex, he entered as a student 
at Baliol college, and thence removed to the 
Middle Temple. The commencement of the 
civil war induced him to leave England, and 
he spent some years in France and Italy, 
where he added considerably to his stock of 
curious and useful hnowledge. In 1647 he 
married the ouly daughter of sir R. Browne, 
the king’s minister at Paris, in whose right he 
acquired the mansion of Sayes Court near 
Deptford. He returned home in 1651, and 
engaged in literary undertakings, of which the 
first was a translation from the French. In 
1656 he published a poetical version of the 
first book of the philosophy of Lucretius. He 
made some efforts in favour of the royal cause 
in 1659, on which account he was much fa- 
voured by Charles II after his restoration. 
In 1662 he published his ‘‘ Sculptura, or the 
History and Art of Chalcography or Engraving 
on Copper,’’ 8vo, reprinted in 1755. On the 
foundation of the Royal Society he was nomi- 
nated one of the first fellows ; and at its meet- 
ings he read a discourse on Forest Trees, which 
formed the basis of his most celebrated publi- 
cation: this was “ Sylva, or a Discourse of 
Forest Trees, and the Propagation of Timber 
in his Majesty’s Dominions ; to which is ¢~- 
nexed, Pomona, or an Appendix concerning 
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Fruit Trees, in relation to Cider, &c.”’ 1664, 
folio ; a work several times reprinted, parti- 
cularly in 1776 and 1812, with the improve- 
ments of Dr Andrew Hunter. As a sequel to 
this treatise, he published ‘‘ Terra, a Philoso- 
phical Discourse of Earth, relating to the Cul- 
ture and Improvement of it for Vegetation and 
the Propagation of Plants,” 1675, folio. This 
also was edited by Dr Hunter in 1778. Mr 
Evelyn was appointed one of the commissioners 


of the sick and wounded seamen in 1664; | 
and also a commissioner for rebuilding St: 
When Charles 11 formed a 


Paul’s cathedral. 
board of trade, be was nominated one of the 
members ; and on this occasion he drew up a 
small tract on navigation and commerce. In 
the reign of James 11 he was one of the com- 
missioners for executing the office of privy-seal 
during the absence of the earl of Clarendon in 
Ireland, He continued in favour at court after 
the Revolution, and was made treasurer of 
Greenwich hospital. iis long and useful, 
rather than splendid career, was closed by 
death, February 27, 1705-6; and he was in- 
terred at the family seat at Wotton. The 
memoirs of Evelyn, comprehending an inter- 
esting diary and correspondence, were pub- 
lished by W. Bray, esq., 1819, 2 vols. 4to; 
and more recently his miscellaneous works 
have been collected and given to the public. 
They include treatises on gardening, architec- 
ture, medals, &c. besides a curious tract, enti- 
tled ‘* Mundus Muliebris; or, the Ladies’ 
Dressing Room unlocked and her Toilette 
spread in burlesque : together with the Fop’s 
Dictionary, or Catalogue of Hard Names and 


Terms of the Art Cosmetick, Xc.” first 
Tinted in 1690.—Biog. Brit.  Aikin’s Gen. 
tog. Edit. 


EVELYN (Jonn) third son of the fore- 
going, was born at Sayes Court in 1655. He 
studied at Trinity college, Oxford; where he 
composed a Greek poem, which appeared in 
the second edition of the ‘‘ Sylva.” He was 
appointed one of the clerks of the treasury, 
and a commissioner of revenue in Jreland, and 
he died in 1698. This gentleman was the 
author of a translation, in English verse, of 
Rapin’s Poem on Gardening, and other works 
of little importance.—His second son, Joun 
Evr_yn, was made a baronet in 1713. 

EVERARD (Jonannrs Secunpvus) second 
son of Nicholas Everard, president of the coun- 
cil of Holland, and afterwards of that of Mech- 
lin. He was born in 1511 at the Hague, and 
educated by Volkard, a tutor of considerable 
talent, on whose death he completed his study 
of the science of jurisprudence under Alciat at 
Bourges. He was afterwards Latin secretary 
to the emperor Charles V, whom he accome- 
panied to the siege of Tunis, having served 
the archbishop of ‘Toledo in the same capacity. 
He is now principally known by his ‘‘ Basia,”’ 
a Latin poem, of which it is difficult to sa 
whether it be more elegant or licentious. It 
has gone through a great variety of editions, 
and been translated into most of the modern 
European languages, especially into English, in 
1731 and 1775 The best edition of the ori- 
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ginal poem is that of Leyden, 16$1. Secundus, 
- he is generally called, died in 1536.—Biog. 
niv. 

EVREMOND. See St Evremonp.’ 

EWALD (Joun) an eminent Danish poet, 
who was the son of a clergyman of Copen- 
hagen, where he was born in 1743. Having 
lost his father when young, and not being well 
treated at home, he ran away at the age of fif- 
teen and enlisted in the service of Prussia. 
He deserted aimost immediately, and entered 
the Austrian army, in which he continued 
some time, and was made a serjeant. Ag 
length, not being able to obtain his discharge, 
as he wished, he deserted again and returned 
to Denmark. His youthful follies being at an 
end, he now seriously set himseif down to the 
study of theology and the belles-lettres. and 
produced several estimable works. Huis first 
production was a prose piece, called ‘* The 
‘Temple of Good Fortune ;” but he owed his 
earliest distinction as a poet, to his Elegy on 
the Death of Frederic V. He afterwards 
wrote “ HKolf Kriige,” a tragedy; the ‘* Songs 
of the Scalds,” and other pieces in the style of 
Ossian., He obtained from the king a pension 
of one hundred dollars, by means of which, 
together with the profits of his theatrical and 
other works, he supported himself. LHe died 
at Copenhagen in March 1781. In streng*h 
of imagination, spirit, and originality, Ewald 
is said completely to have surpassed all pre- 
ceding Danish poets. A collective edition of 
his works appeared at Copenhagen, 1781-1791, 
4 vols. 8vo.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

EYCK (Hunert Van) a Flemish painter, 
considered the founder of that school, was 
born in 1366, at Maaseyk. He was much dis- 
tinguished by his paintings in distemper, and 
when his brother discovered oil painting, he 
practised in that with equal success. An ad- 
mirable piece of his, in conjunction with his 
brother, representing the adoration of the 
Lamb, from the Apocalypse, is preserved in the 
cathedral of Ghent. 1t contains three hun- 
dred and thirty figures, painted in a hard man- 
ner, but with great truth and character. He 
died in 1426.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

EYCK (Jou~w Van) younger brother of the 
preceding, is celebrated as the inventor of 
painting in oil colours, and was born in 1570. 
Ile long endeavoured to discover some method 
of fixing and preserving colours, and at last 
found that preparing them with linseed or 
walnut oil would produce the desired effect. 
Mr Raspe however has proved that the pre- 
paration of oil colours was known some cen- 
turies before. John Van Eyck however dis- 
covered it by his own experiments, and brought 
it to such a state of practical perfection, that it 
thenceforth came into common use; he may 
therefore be considered the real inventor. He 
settled at Bruges, whence he is styled, Jobn 
of Bruges. [His pieces possess no great merit 
of design, but are finished with great delicacy 
and minuteness.—D’ Argenville Vies de Peint. 
Pilkington. Reynold’s Works. : 

EYNDIUS (James) a Dutch Latin poet 
and historian, was born at Delft in Holland. 
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He was aleo a captain of curasslers in the Dutch 
service, and acquired considerable reputation 
in professious. In 1611 he published a 
quarto volume of his Latin poems, containing 
«* Nugarym liber unus ;” <‘ Belli Flandrici libn 
duo ; Senatus convivalis ; Mars exul,&c.’’ He also 
wrote a treatise—‘‘De Saltationibus veterum.”’ 
He died at his castle at Helmstede, in the isle 
of Schowen in Zealand in 1614. After his death 
the states of Zealand ordered his ‘‘ Chronicon 
Zelandis’’ to be published at Middleburgh, 
1634, 4to. The abbé Lengiet mentions ano- 
ther work not noticed in the Bibl. Belg.— 
** Jacobus Eyndius de pace &@ Batavis anno 
1609 oblata,’’ Leyden, 1611, 4to.— Moreri. 

EXIMENO (Anrnony) a Spanish jesuit, 
who was a native of Balbastro in Arragon. 
He was educated at the university of Sala- 
manca, and was for some years a teacher in 
the military academy of Segovia. At length, 
on the suppression of the order of the Jesuits, 
he went to Rome, and died in that city in 
1798. He was the author of—‘ The Military 
History of Spain,” 2 vols. 4to; a treatise on 
«¢ The Origin and Rules of Music,” 4to; and 
‘* Letters to Brother Thomas M. Memachi, on 
the Opinion of the Abbé Andres concerning 
the Ecclesiastical Literature of the barbarous 
Ages.”’"—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

EXPILLIL There were two of this name. 
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| Chg eee (Grovannr) an eminent Ita- 

lian philosopher, who distinguished him- 
self by his attention to political economy, agri- 
culture, and pier science. He was secre- 
tary to the Academia dei Georgofili, director 
of the Museum and Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory at Florence, one of the forty members of 
the Societa Italiana delle Scienze, Tuscan de- 
puty for the new system of weights and mea- 
sures, member of the deputation of finance un- 
der the government of the queen regent of 
Etruria, one of the deputies to the corps le- 
gislative in France, director of bridges and 
highways (under the imperial government) 
for the department beyond the Alps, director 
of the mint at Florence, royal commissary of 
the iron works and mines, and one of the com- 
roissioners of taxes for the states of Tuscany. 
In all these posts he displayed activity, zeal, 
intelligence, and integrity. ia writings, 
which attracted much notice at the time of 
their publication, are remarkable not only for 
the striking facts, the sound maxims, and the 
extensive views in which they abound, but 
also for the impressive manner in which the 
opinions of the author are enforced. The 
best known of his works are his—Provedi- 
menti Annonasj; his Discourses on National 
Prosperity ; on the Equilibrium of Commerce, 
and the lishment of Custom-houses; on 
the Effects of the Free Traffic of Raw Mate- 
vial; on Rewards for the Encouragement of 
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Craupe, a nattveof Volron in che province 
of Dauphiny, born 1561, was an eminent 
fessor of jurisprudence. He was educated at 
Turin, Padua, and Bourges, in which latter 
university he uated. Besides his “ Plead- 
ings,” printed at Paris in 1612, 4to, and other 
professional works, he was the author of a 
treatise on Orthography, Lyons, folio, 1618, 
and of a volume of poems in the French Ith- 
guage, Grenoble, 1624. He died president 
of the parliament of the latter city in 1636.— 
Joun pe ExPtLii was born in 1719 at St 
Remy, and entered the church. He was a 
learned and ingenious man, and proved of great 
service to the science of geography, by cor- 
recting from personal observation various er- 
rors in the relative situations of different places, 
both in Europe and Africa, as laid down in 
the maps. He published several scientific 
works, the principal of which are—‘‘ Poly- 
chorographie,’”’ 8vo; ‘* De la Population de 
la France,’ folio; ‘* Dictionnaire geogra- 
phique des Gaules et de la France,” in six 
folio vols.; ‘‘ Manuel Geographie,” 12mo ; 
‘“* Topographie de l’Amiens,’”’ 2 vols. 8vo; 
‘¢ Cosmoyraphie,”’ folio; ‘* Della casa Mi- 
lano,” 4to; and a Tour through England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Hie death took place 
about the commencemeagt of the French Revo- 
lution. — Biog. Unie. 
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Trade; on the Chemica Action of Metals; on 
the Value and Reciprocal Proportion of Coins ; 
on the Scales and Steelyards of the Chinese ; 
on the Palaces of Spain; ani on the ancient, 
Hebrew People. He left behind him many 
learned memoirs, and a number of very valua- 
ble manuscripts. Ile died at Florence in 1823, 
aged upwards of seventy.—New Monthly Mag. 

FABELL (PEreEr) a native of Edmonton, 
who lived and died there in the reign of 
Henry VII. Norden, the topographer, in his 
account of Edmonton, says—‘* There is a fable 
of one Peter Fabell, that lieth in this church, 
who is said to have beguiled the devell by po- 
licie for money ; but the devell is deceit it- 
self, and hardly deceived.’”” Weever, with 
great probability, supposes Fabell to have been 
an ingenious man, who amused himself and 
astonished his neighbours by sleight-of-hand 
tricks ; and perhaps also by chemical experi- 
ments. There is a very scarce pamphlet, en- 
titled——* The Life sad Death of the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; with the pleasant Pranks 
of Smug the Smith, &c.” In this book Fa- 
bell is styled ‘‘ an excellent scholar, and well 
seene in the arte of magicke.” A play also 
called *‘ The Merry Devil of Edmonton,’’ is 
extant, which has been erroneously ascribed 
to Shakspeare ; but it is now generally sup- 
posed to have been written by Michael Dray- 
rye asa Worthies. Lysone’s Environs of 

nd. 
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also undertaken at his suggestion. His atten- 
tion as cardinal legate in France was much di- 
rected towards the monastic houses, in which 
he effected great reforms. Itis recurded how- 
ever, that on his death bed he regretted the 
exalted station which he had attained, and 
exclaimed to the confessor who attended hin, 
“ Brother John, ah! why have I not all my 
life been brother John?’ He died in 1510, 
being succeeded in his archbishoprick of Itouen 
by his nephew, who also attained to a cardinal’s 
hat, and survived his uncle six-and-thirty 
ears.— Moreri. 

AMBOISE (Micuart.pd’) an_ illegitimate 
son of Amboise, admiral of France, born at 
Naples. He was the author of numerous poems 
in the French language which are yet in ex- 
istence, but are better known as the works of 
the Signior de Chevillon, a name which he 
guerre He died in great poverty in 1547. 
—Ibid. 

AMBROSE (St) bishop of Milan in the 
fourth century, and one of the latest and most 
distinguished of what are denominated the 
Fathers of the Christian church. Ie was born 
at Ailes, then the metropolis of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, according to some authorities in 333, 
and to others in 340. His father was the em- 
peror’s lieutenant in that district, and after his 
death, Ambrose, who was the youngest of three 
children, returned with the widow and family 
to Rome. Here, under the instructions of his mo- 
ther, and his sister Marcellina, who had vowed : 
virginity, he received a highly religious educa- ' 
tion, and that bias in favour of Catholic ortho- | 
doxy by which he was subsequently so much 
distinguished. It may also be infcrred from 
his writings, that he was early instructed in 
Greek and Roman leaming. Ilaving studied 
law, he pleaded causes in the court of the pre- 
torian prefect, and was 3n due time appointed 
proconsul of Liguria, and took up his residence 
at Milan, where a circumstance occurred which 
produced a sudden change in his fortunes, and 
transformed him from a civil governor into a 
bishop. Aurentius, bishop of Milan, the Arian 
leader in the west, died and left that see va- 
cant, when a warm contest for the succession 
ensued among the Arians and Catholics. In 
the midst of a tumultuous dispute, Ambrose 
appeared in the midst of the asseinbly, and ex- 
horted them to conduct the election peaceably. 
At the conclusion of his address a child in the 
crowd exclaimed, ‘‘ Ambrose is bishop !”’ and 
whether accidentally or by management, the 
result throws a curious light upon the nature 
of the times ; for the superstitious multitude, 
regarding the exclamation as a providential 
and miraculous suggestion, by general accla- 
mation declared Ambrose to be elected. The 
latter expressed great reluctance to accept 
the office, and adopted expedients to induce 
a change, which seem singnlar enough at pre- 
sent; such as acting with unwonted harshness 
and severity in his magisterial capacity, and 
receiving women of bad character into his 
house. The people saw through this artifice 
and persevered ; on which Ambroze secret! 
left the city by night, in order to retire to Ti- 
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cinum, but, as we are gravely informed, missed 
his way and wandered up and down until mormn- 
ing, when he found himself at the gates of the 
city. He was then detained until his flight 
could be made known to the Emperor, who 
peremptorily ordered the election to be carried 
into effect. After all this and much more in 
the way of ‘“‘ Nolo episcopari,”” Ambrose finally 
acquiesced ; and whatever the real character 
of this transaction, he conducted himself in hig 
new station with great firmness and ability. 
He began by disposing of his personal property 
in favour of the church, with the exception of 
a life interest to his sister, and immediately 
dedicated himself to a course of theological 
studies. He was soon called into the exercise 
of his new acquirements; for, on the death of 
the elder Valentinian, his widow, the empress 
Justina, openly espoused Arianism; and her 
son, the younger Valentinian, now associated 
with Gratian in the government of the empire, 
resisted all the attempts of Ambrose to with- 
draw him from the opiniors of bis mother. 
Although discountenanced by Theodosius in 
the East, and notwithstanding the election of 
Ambrose in the West, Arianism had numerous 
able leaders in both churches. The bishops 
Palladius and Secundianus, in particular, called 
for a general council to decide upon the merit 
of the two systems ; but Ambrose managed that 
the council should consist of western bishops 
only, and by his influence and popularity suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the two prelates from the 
episcopal office. Upon the accession of Valen~ 
tinian I[, the remains of the pagan party, among 
which were many senators, made a formal at- 
tempt to re-establish paganism; and Symma- 
chus, a wealthy senator oi talent and eloquence, 
was in the year 584 employed to prepare and 
present a petition for the restoration of the altar 
of Victory in the eenate, and for public funds 
in support of the seven Vestal Virgins. To this 
petition Ambrose made an eloquent reply, in 
which, with great reason, he attributed the 
Roman conquests, devoutly ascribed by the 
pagan orator to the goddess Victory, to the 
valour of the Roman warriors ; and, in respect 
to the Vestal Virgins, placed them infinitely be- 
neath the votaries of virginity among Christians. 
Both the petition and the reply are in existence, 
and display equal intolerance. Ambrose, at 
the head of by far the stronger party, soon 
disposed of the prayer of Symmachus, but 
found himself much more strongly assailed by 
the Arians, headed by the Emperor and his 
mother, who modestly demanded the use of 
two churches in the city for the exercise of 
their own worship. Ambrose refused; and 
although one of them was taken by force, such 
was the clamour produced by that step, and the 
popularity of the bishop, there was little dispo- 
sition to repeat it. In one of these tumults, 
Ambrose humanely saved an Arian ecclesiastic 
from the hands of the populace, but himself 
vituperated against the Empress as a Jezebel, 
an Herodias, &c.; and when fair means were 
again resorted to, declared that he would die 
at the foot of the altar rather than abandon his 
post: ‘* The — of the people I will not 
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FABER (Basi) a German critic of the 
sixteeuth century. Ile was a native of Sorau 
in Lusatia, and after studying at Wittemberg 
and other German universities, he was about 
1550 appointed rector of the seminary of 
Nordhausen. He subsequently presided over 
other institutions of the same kind, and died 
rector of the Augustinian college at Erfurth in 
1576. He was one of the protestant ecclesias- 
tical historians, termed the Centuriators of! 
Magdeburgh ; and he wrote on the opinions 
of Luther, of whom he was a zealous fol- 
lower. But Faber’s literary reputation 
is founded on his ‘* Thesaurus Eruditionis 
Scholasticew,”’ 1.571, folio, of which improved 
editions were published in 1735 and 1749.— 
Moreri. Suaii. Onom. 

FABER (Joun) a German catholic divine 
and writer on polemical theology, termed 
Malleus Hareticorum, or the Crusher of He- 
retics. He was born in Suabia in 1479, and 
having pursued his studies at different univer- 
sities, he took the degree of DD. His active 
Opposition to Luther, Carolostadt, Zuinglius, 
and other reformers, procured him the arch- 
bishopric of Vienna, to which he was raised 
m 1531. He died in 1542. His numerous 
woiks were collected and published after his 
death at Cologne, in 3 vols. folin. Among them 
is a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Malleus Hareticorum,” 
once held in high esteem by the catholics.— 
Moreri. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FABERTI (Asranam bE) a French mili- 
tary commander of great reputation in the se- 
venteenth century. Ie was a native of Metz, 
and was designed for a learned profession ; 
but at school he manifested such an aversion 
for study, that nis father procured him a com- 
mission in the army when he was but thirteen 
years old, He entered with ardour into the 
duties of the camp, and rose to the first rank 
in his profession. One of his most famous ex- 
ploits was the retreat of Mayence, by which 
he saved the French army from being attached 
by a vastly superior force ; a mancwuvre which 
has been compared to the retreat of the Greeks 
under Xenophon. Being badly wounded in 
the thigh at the siege of Turin, he refused to 
suffer amputation, which his surgeon recom- 
mended, saying—‘* No; I will not die piece- 
meal.’ He afterwards distinguished himself 
by the fortification of Sedan, of which he was 
governor; and by the takiug of Stenay. In 
1658 he was rewarded with the baton of mar- 
shal; and in 1661 he refused the cordon bleu, 
as an honour to which none but nobles of an- 
cient descent were entitled. The feeling of 
proud humility which dictated this rejection 
of proffered dignity, must have been highly 
flattered by a letter which Louis XIV wrote 
with his own hand to the marshal, approving 
his conduct, and expressing the highest opinion 
of his worth and services. He died May 17th, 
1662, aged sixty-three.—Perrault. Barre Vie 
de M. Fabert. 

FABIAN or FABYAN (Roperr) an Eng- 
lish chronicler, who lived in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. He was a native of 
F»sex, and being bred to commerce, became a 

Bios. Dict.—No. XLVIL, 
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member of the company of drapersa, and at 
length an alderman of the city of London, He 
resigned his gown in 1502 to avoid serving 
the office of lord mayor; and dying in 15114 
or 1512, was interred in the church of St Mi- 
chael, Cornbill. His ‘ Chronicle, or Con- 
cordance of Histories,’’ is a mere compilation, 
made with little judgment. It is his usual 
practice at the division of the books to insert 
metrical prologues and other pieces, in verse. 
The best of his metres is the complaint of 
King Edward the Second, who is dramatically 
introduced reciting his own misfortunes. But 
this monologue is only a translation of an in- 
different Latin poem ascribed to that monarch, 
but probably written by William of Worcester, 
which is preserved in manuscript in the hbrary 
of the herald’s college. In the first edition of 
Fabian’s Chronicle, (printed in 1516,) he has 
given, as epilogues to his seven books, ‘* The 
Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin, in Enghsh 
Rime.’ And under the year 15325 there is a 
poem to the Virgin; and another on one 
Badby, a Lollard, under the year 1409. These 
are suppressed in the later editions. He has 
left a panegyric on the city of London ; but 
despairs of doing justice to his theme, even if 
he had the eloquence of Tully, the morality of 
Seneca, and the harmony of that faire ladie 

Calliope. Bishop Tanner says of this city 
bard, that he was ‘ Poeta haud infelicis in- 
genii,’” an eulocium which does no credit to 
the judgment of the critic. Fabian’s Ilistory 
was reprinted in 1811, 4to.—Nicholson’s Hist. 
Inb. Bivg. Brit. Warton’s Hist. of English 
Poetry. 

FABIUS MAXIMUS (Quintus) a dis- 
tinguished Roman commander, the second of 
the name, who was five times consul. He 
was employed against Hannibal, in opposition 
to whom he adopted a harassing and pro- 
crastinated mode of warfare, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to counteract the plans of that able gene- 
ral, From this policy the Romanus entitled him 
‘the shield of the commonwealth ;” and the 
Fabian manner of conducting a campaign has 
become an adage. ‘The greatest exploit of 
Fabius was his recovery of Tarentum, which 
had been betrayed to Hannibal ; he was assist- 
ed in this by the treachery of the Bruttian 
commander of the garrison, who admitted the 
Romans into the place. Hannibal however 
still kept his footing in Italy, and it was re- 
served for Scipio to conqucr him. Fabius, 
although generally of a high and honourable 
character, became jealous of the rising fame 
of the young general, and opposed him in every 
way ; he did not however live to witness the 
triumphant close of the invasion of Africa, 
dying BC. 203.—Plutarch. Vit. Fabii. Livy, 


Univ. Hist. 
FABLUS PICTOR, the earliest of the 
Roman prose historians, is supposed to have 
been the grandson of that Fabius who acquired 
the surname of Pictor from his really exer- 
cising the art of painting. He flourished durin 
the second Punic war, aod after the battle o, 
Cannez, BC. 216, was deputed to the oracle of 
Delphos to learn _— proper means of ap- 
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peasing the gods. He composed annals of his 
own times, and is thought to have written in 
Latin and Greek, and is quoted by Livy and 
other writers. Cicero speaks of his style as 
being rough and unfinished. A work, pub- 
lished under his name by the imposter Annius 
of Viterbo, is a forgery, and there is nothing of 
his remaining.—Vossius de Hist. Lat. 

FABRE D’EGLANTINE (PurrrpFrancis 
Nazartivs) a native of Carcassone in France, 
who distinguished himself as a poet and dra- 
matic writer previously to the Revolution, in the 
atrocities consequent to which he deeply parti- 
cipated, and at length perished by the hand of 
the executioner. When young he gained the 
poetical prize, a golden eglantine or wild rose, 
at the floral games of Toulouse, whence the 
adjunct to his name. He was the author of 
several comedies, two of which, ‘‘ Le Phi- 
Ente,” and ‘‘ L’Intrigue epistolaire,” dis- 
play much dramatic talent. At the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary commotions, the pros- 
pect of obtaining political eminence seduced 
him from his literary pursuits, or rather led 
him to make them subservient to his purpose. 
The insurrection of the 10th of August, 1792, 
which he had promoted by his writings, first 
brought him into notice. Ile was then a 
member of the municipality of Paris, and im- 
mediately after he obtained the post of secre- 
tary to the nunister of justice, Danton. Under 
that political leader he joined in the schemes 
of the Hebertists, assisted in the ruin of the 
Gironde party or Brissotins, and then joined 
Robespierre to accomplish the destruction of 
his former associate Hebert and his followers. 
This last event was but the prelude to the fall 
of Danton and those who acted with him. 
The fate of Fabre is said to have been hastened 
and insured by the cruel policy of Billaud 
Varennes, to whom he had confided the manu- 
script of a comedy which he had composed, 
and which the latter wished to appropriate to 
himeelf. He was guillotined in April, 1794. 
Besides his dramatic productions he published, 
‘Les Etrennes du Parnasse,’’ a periodical 
work ; and a poem, entitled, ‘* Chalons sur 
Marne ;”’ and to him is ascribed the adoption 
of the new French calendar.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Dict. des H. M. du 18me. S.  Biog. Univ. 

FABRETTI (Rapuaer) an eminent writer 
on archzology in the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Urbino in Italy, and after 
studying jurisprudence at his native place, he 
went to Rome, and was employed by pope 
Alexander VI, who sent him into Spain, where 
he was assessor to the nuncio. On his return 
to Italy, after thirteen years’ absence, he held 
several offices, among which was that of ar- 
chivist of the castle of St Angelo. His leisure 
was devoted to antiquarian researches, for 
which he was well qualified by his acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin literature. In 1680 he 

ublished ‘‘ De Aquis et Aqueductibus veteris 

omz, Dissertationes tres,” reprinted in the 
Thesaurus of Grevius. His learned treatise, “‘De 
Columma Trajana,” appeared in 1683 ; and his 
*‘ Inscriptionum Antiquarum Enxplicatio,” in 
1699. 
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Fabretti is snid to have meditated a description 
of ancient Rome, which his death prevented 
him from completing. — Fabricii Bibl. Antig. 
Tiraboschi. Big. Univ. 

FABRICE (Freperic Eanzsr) a Gorman 
nobleman, gentleman of the chamber to prince 
Charles A tus of Holstein, administrator of 
the duchy in the minority of duke Frederic, 


nephew of Charles XII of Sweden. He was 
sent by the prince on an embassy to the 
Swedish king while he was detained at Ben- 


der, after his unfortunate Russian campaign ; 
and he became a great favourite with the 
eccentric monarch, with whom he resided 
several years. He wrote ‘‘ Anecdotes du 
Sejour du Roi de Swéde a Bender, ou Lettres 
du Baron Fabrice,”’ published in 1760, 8vo, 
and translated into English and German. 
Fabrice was travelling in Germany with George 
I at the time of his majesty’s decease, who 
died in his arms in June 1727. His own death, 
which took place in Germany, was preceded 
by mental insanity.— Bing. Univ. 

FABRICIUS LUSCINUS (Carvs) a Ro- 
man statesman and warrior under the republic, 
celebrated for his military talents and disin- 
terested patriotism. Iie was consul in 282, 
BC. when he tiiumphed over the Samnites 
and other enemies of Rome, and brought an 
immense treasure to the coffers of the state. Ina 
the subsequent war with Pyrrhus and the Ta- 
rentines, he displayed his disinterestedness and 
magnanimity. Being sent to treat about an 
exchange of prisoners, he rejected with con- 
tempt the splendid presents with which Pyrr- 
hus sought to purchase his friendship; and 
when brought suddenly in contact with an 
elephant, he manifested not the slightest trepi- 
dation. During his second consulship, 278 C. 
the war being continued, Fabricius received a 
proposal from the king’s physician to rid the 
Romans of their powerful adversary by poison, 
on condition of a suitable reward. ‘The consul 
immediately sent notice to Pyrrhus of the 
treacherous purpose uf his domestic, express- 
ing his abhorrence of so mean a species ot 
hostility. In the year 275 BC. Fabricius held 
the office of censor, when he expelled from the 
senate Cornelius Rufinus, who had been dicta- 
tor and twice consul, because he had in his 
louse more than ten pounds weight of silver 
plate. The stern patriot himself had only a 
single article of the kind, a small siver salt- 
cellar ; and when he died he left so little pro- 
perty, that his daughter had a marriage por- 
tion from the public treasury. He was interred 
at the expence of the state within the walls of 
Rome, notwithstanding a prohibitory law, 
which was ee with out of respect to 
his memory.—-Plutarch in Pyrrho. Moreri. 
Univ. Hist. 

FABRICIUS (Gzrorcs) a writer of Latin 
poetry in the sixteenth century, who was a 
native of Chemnitz in Germany. He published 
two volumes of Sacred Poems, at Basil, in 
1567. In the composition of these pieces the 
author has made it a rule to employ no term 
referring to Pagan mythology, notwithstanding 


e died at Rome in 1700, aged eighty. ; which he has displayed copiousness of style and 
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favility of expression. He was also the author 
of an Art of Poetry, several times reprinted ; 
besides a Description of Rome, works on 
Saxon history and antiquities, and on the his- 
tory of Misnia, in Latin prose. He was rector 
of the school of Meissen, where he died in 
1571, aged fifty-four.—Baillet. Moreri. Teis- 


ser. 
FABRICIUS AB AQUAPENDENTE 
(Jerome) a celebrated Italian physician and 
anatomist of the sixteenth century. He was 
born of a noble but reduced family about 1537, 
and was educated at Padua under Gabriel 
Fallopius, on whose death he became anato- 
mical demonstrator. In 1565 he was ap- 
pointed professor of surgery ; and in 1571 he 
obtained the chair of anatomy, with an aug- 
mented salary. Various honours and emolu- 
ments were bestowed on him by the Venetian 
government, to which Padua was subject ; and 
he continued to enjoy a high reputation in his 
profession for a long series of years, dying in 
1619. Fabricius, besides works on surgery, 
was the author of treatises ‘‘ De Venarum 
Ostiolis ;”’ ‘“« De formato Foztu ;” “* De Motu 
locali secundum totum;” and several other 
Pieces relating to anatomy and physiology. 
He first accurately examined and described 
the valves of the veins, though he did not 
originally discover them.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FABRICIUS. (James) ‘There were two 
bearing this christian name, the elder a physi- 
cian of Rostock, born 1577, held the joint 
professorships of mathematics and physic in 
that place, and was afterwards chief physician 
to the court of Denmark. He is the author of 
several medical tracts, entitled ‘* Institutio 
Medici practicam aggredientis ;”’ ‘* Periculum 
Medicum, seu Juvenilium Feoture priores ;’’ 
‘* De Cephalalgia Autumnali;’’ ‘‘ De novo 
et antiquo capitis morbo et dolore ;’”’ and 
‘* Uroscopia.”” Most of these treatises are 
intended to assist the tyro in medicine. He 
died at Copenhagen in 1652.—Biog. Univ.— 
The other, a Pomeranian clergyman of the 
reformed church, born in 1593, at Coslin; was 
chaplain to the great Gustavus Adolphus. On 
the death of that prince he accepted the divinity 
chair at Stettin, and published an account of 
the life of his late patron, written in Latin, a 
polemical treatise on the book of Genesis, and 
the epistle to the Romans, and two others, 
entitled ‘‘ Probatio Visionum,”’ and “‘ Invicte 
visionum probationes.’’ His death took place 
in 1654.—Ibid. 

FABRICIUS (Joun) a native of Osterla, in 
East Friesland, who made a voyage to Holland, 
where he learnt to construct refracting teles- 
copes. Besides other observations which he 
made with these instruments, he noticed the 
spots on the disc of the sun, which led him to 
publish his work, entitled “ Joh. Fabricii 
Phrysii de Maculis in Sole observatio, et appa- 
rente earum cum Sole conversione Narratio,’’ 
Wittemb. 1611, 4to. From this treatise it 
appears that he preceded Galileo in the disco- 
very of the Solar Macule. The period of his 
death is uncertain; but he was living in 1619. 
—-Davip Fasnictius, the father of the preced- 
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ing, alao distinguished bimself by some astro- 
nomical discoveries ; and he made an abortive 
attempt to reconcile the Ptolemaic system with 
the observation of Kepler on the elliptic forms 
of the planetary orbits. He was the author of 
a chronicle of East Friesland, and exercised 
the functions of minister at Osterla, where he 
was killed, in 1617, by a peasant, whom he 
had accused of robbery in his public discourses. 
—Biog. Univ. 

FABRICIUS (Joun A.berr) a celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, who was the son of 
an organist at Leipsic, where he was born in 
1668. He was sent to school at Quedlinburg, 
where his peculiar taste for learning was excited 
by an accidental perusal of the Adversaria of 
Barthius. Returning to Leipsic in 1686 he 
became a student of theology at the university. 
He was subsequently admitted a preacher, and 
held public disputations on divinity. In 1693 
he went to Hamburgh, and was made libra- 
rian to J. Frederic Meyer, a gentleman of that 
city. In 1699 he succeeded Vincent Placcius 
as professor of rhetoric at Hamburgh ; and the 
same year he took the degree of doctor in 
theology at Kiel. He died in 1736. Fabri- 
clus was a most erudite and industrious scholar, 
to whose researches the learned world is high] 
indebted. Such was his acquaintance wi 
books, that he well deserved the title bestowed 
on him by another scholar, of Librarian of the 
Republic of Letters. ‘The following are the 
titles of his most valuable publications: “‘ Bib- 
liotheca Graca,’”? 14 vols, 4to, containing 
notices of the lives, and abstracts of the works 
of Greek authors; ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina,’’ 3 
vols. 8vo, a similar but less extensive work 
relating to Latin literature ; ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Latina Ecclesiastica,’? folio; ‘* Bibliotheca 
mediz et infimz Latinitatis,’’ 5 vols. 8vo ; 
** Bibliographia Antiquaria,’’ 4to; ‘* Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,”’ 3 vols. 8vo, a 
curious collection of spurious gospels, &c. ; 
** Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris ‘l’estamenti,’’ 
2 vols. 8vo; ‘* Salutaris Lux Evangelii toto 
orbe exotiens,’’ 4to; ‘* Memoria Ilamburgen- 
ses,’ 7 vols. 8vo. He also distinguished him- 
self as an editor of the worhs of others, and 
published many less important treatises of his 
own composition.—Chau/pié. Aikin’s Gen, 
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FABRICIUS (Joun Curist1an )a celebrated 
modern entomologist, born in the duchy of 
Sleswick in1742. After completing his studies 
he went to Upsal at the age of twenty to hear 
the lectures of Linneus. He profited greatly 
by the instructions of such a master, and having 
conceived the idea of forming an arrangement 
of insects according to the structure of the 
mouth, he proposed employing it in the clas- 
sification of those animals in a new edition of 
the Systema Nature, which Linneus was 
about to publish. The great naturalist approved 
of the plan, though he declined introducing it 
into his own work. Fabricius adopted the 
profession of medicine, and took his doctor » 
degree in that faculty. Being afterwards a 
pointed professor of natural history at Kiel, he 
devoted himse]fentirely ie his favourite science, 
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and in 1775 he published his System of Ento- 
mology. This work produceti a complete 
reform in that branch of zoology. Two years 
after he pointed out the classic and generic 
characters of insects, in a second treatise ; and 
in 1778 he published his ‘* Philosophia Entomo- 
logica,” on the model of the Philosophia Bota- 
nicaof Linneus, From that period to his death 
Fabricius industriously employed himself in 
extending his system, and displaying it under a 
variety of forms, in different works which he 
published. Like most other theorists, he was 
too exclusively attached to his peculiar method 
of classification ; but in spite of bis errors he 
must be regarded as a naturalist of the first 
rauk, His knowledge of all the branches of 
natural history was very extensive. He was 
counsellor of state to the king of Denmark, and 
professor of rural and political economy, on_ 
which subjects be wrote many useful works in 
the German and Danish languages. He died 
in 1807.— Biog. Univ. 

FABRICLUS (Joun Lewis) a learned Swiss 
divine of the reformed church, in the seven- 
teenth century. He was educated partly under 
his father, who was rector of the college of 
Schaffhausen, and afterwards studied at 
Cologne and Heidelberg. In 1650 he was 
employed as a tutor at Utrecht, and in 1656 
he took the degree of MA. at Heidelberg, and 
became Greek professor extraordinary. Ile_ 
then travelled with a young nobleman, and on. 
lis return he was appointed professor of theo- 
loyy at Heidelberg, superintendent of the Col , 
lege of Wisdom, a professor of philosophy, and — 
director of the studies of the electoral prince 
Palatine. In 1664 he was nominated ecclesi- - 
astical counsellor to the elector Charles Lewis, | 
who, as well as his son and successor, em- 
ployed Fabricius in foreign embassies and 
other affairs of church and state. He died in 
February 1696-7, aged 64. His works, which 
are chiefly theological, were collected and 
published at Zurich in 1698, 4to, with a pre- 
fixed account of his life, by J. Hen. Heidegger. 
—Moreri, 

FABRICIUS HILDANUS (Wittram) an 
eminent surgeon in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, who was a native of Hilden, 
near Cologne. Le settled first as a practitioner 
at Lausanne in Switzerland, where he also 
gave lectures on anatomy. He was afterwards 
Surgeon to the margrave of Baden; and in 
1615 he removed to Berne, where he practised 
physic till his death in 1634, at the age of 74. 
His works, relating to practical surgery, con- 
tain many useful facts, and display much in- 
genuity, whence they are still esteemed by 
professional men.—HWHaller. Bibl. Anat. et 
Chir. Manget. Bibl. Script. Med. 

FABRICIUS (Vincenr) a German poet, 
born in 1613 at Hamburgh. Hc was celebrated 
for his eloquence as well as his writings, and 
cultivated with great success the sciences of 
medicine and jurisprudence. He became coun- 
sellur to the bishop of Lubeck, and syndic and 
burgomaster of Dantzic, from which city he 
was on thirteen occasions deputed to the dict 
at \Warsaw, where at length he died in 1667. 
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His friend Heinsius superintended an edition 
of his Latin poems in 16:32; a better was how- 
ever printed afterwards at Leipsic, and edited 
by his son, Frepenrick Fasricivs, in 1685.— 
Biog. Univ. 

FABRIS (Nicuotas) an ingenious Italian 
mechanician, who was a priest of the Oratory. 
He was born at Chioggia in 1739, and was 
made counsellor to the bishop of that city, 
where he died, August 13th, 1801. He first 
employed himself, in conjunction with his 
brother, the abbé ['rancis Fannris, in ana- 
lyzing and arranging the marine productions 
of the Adriatic. Afterwards, studying mathe- 
matics and music, he applied his knowledge 
to the construction of curious machinery. He 
made a piano-forte which wrote down the 
music when played on; a wooden hand for 
beating all kinds of time ; a time-piece which 
marked the hours according to the French 
and Italian methods, with the minutes and 
seconds, the periods of the equinoxes and 
solstices, besides various other instruments, 
He was also occupied in researches after the 
perpetual motion ; and conceived the plan of 
a self-moving machine, acting by means of a 
magnet.—Biog. Univ. 

FABRONI (Awncro1o) a learned and in- 
genious Italian, born at Marradi in Tuscany, 
m 1732. He received at Fienza the rudiments 
of an education which he afterwards completed 
at Rome. At the age of 35, the grand duke 
of Florence preferred him to the priory of the 
church of San Lorenzo in that capital, and 
placed his children under his tuition. Under 
his auspices Fabroni wrote the lives of Lorenzo 
the magnificent, and of the grand duke Cosmo 
de Medicis, as also of popes Leo X and 
Clement XII, the poet Petrarch, and 
other distinguished personages; in addi. 
tion to which he published a biographical ac- 
count of the principal Italian scholars, who 
flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Of this latter work, which he had 
intended to finish in twenty volumes, only 
eighteen were printed, the nineteenth being 
left incomplete. His other works are—‘‘ Isto- 
ria dell’ arte del disegno ;” ‘‘ Historia Lycwi 
Pisani,’’ 4to, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Elogid’illustri Italiani,’’ 
4to; ** Elogi di Dante Alighieri, di Poliziano, 
di Ariosto, e di Torquato Tasso ;”’ ‘ Vita Pal- 
lantis Stroctii,” 4to; and some autobioyra- 
phical memoirs, besides various devotional and 
other tracts. Towards the close of life he 
retired to Pisa, became curator of the univer- 
sity there, and died in 1802.—Nour. Dict. 
Hist. 

FABROT (Cuaries ANNIBAL) a learned 
juvist, born at Aix in Provence, in 1581. Af- 
ter completing his studies, he took the degree 
of doctor of laws in 1606, and became a 
counsellor of the parliament of Provence. 
He was afterwards made professor of juris- 
prudence at Aix. In 1638 he printed at 
Paris his Notes on the Greek Paraphrase of 
Theophilus on the Institutes of Justinian, 
which gained him great reputation, and occa 
sioned his being employed by the chancellor 
Seguier to translate the basilica or laws of 
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the eastern empire, published under the title 
of ‘* Basilicon ;’’ Paris, 16147, 7 vols. folio. 
Fabrot edited several of the Byzantine his- 
torians, and the works of Cujas, and wrote 
many exercitations on professional topics. He 
died in 1659.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

FACCARDINE or FAKR-EDDIN, emir 
or prince of the Druzes, a people inhabiting 
the environs of Mount Libanus in Syria. He 
was master of Barut, Seide, and other places, 
when the sultan Amurath 1V determined to 
destroy a power whose independence had long 
excited his jealousy. He sent an army against 
him under the pachas of Tripoli, Damascus, 
and other chiefs, whom Fakr-eddin encoun- 
tered with twenty-five Ghousand men, com- 
manded by his two sons. Ali, the elder, at- 
tacked the ‘lurks, and killed eight thousand 
of their troops; but overpowered by numbers, 
he surrendered on promise of having his life 
spared. He was however immediately put 
to death ; which so disheartened the old emir, 
that, abandoning Seide and Barut, he fled to 
the mountains with his remaining forces, con- 
sisting of Maronites and Druzes. Pursued by 
the Turks from one fortress to another, Fakr- 
eddin at length submitted to the mercy of the 
victor ; by whom he was at first well received, 
but the fears of Amurath having been alarmed 
by his intriguing courtiers, he had his captive 
executed, March 14th, 1633.—Baron le Tott’s 
Memoirs. Biog. Univ. 

FACINI(PrieEr) anative of Bologna, who 
attained eminence as an historical painter. He 
studied under Annibal Caracci, whose jea- 
lousy being excited by the proficiency of his 
scholar, a quarrel took place, and Facini 
opened an academy in opposition to that of 
Caracci, which was much frequented. Le 
was extensively employed in ornamenting 
churches and mansions; but Ins works being 
painted in fresco, few of them are preserved. 
WJe died in 1602, aged 41.—Alecedariv Pit. 
torico. Pilkington. 

FADLALLA or CHODSA RASCHID 
ADDIN FADLALILAII, an oriental his- 
torian, was the son of a physician of Hamadan 
in Persia. Ile was visier to the sultan Cazan 
who reigned at Tauris, by whom he was com 
manded to draw up a history of the moguls 
collected by an officer named Poulad. This 
was finished in 1294, with the title of ** Tarickk 
Monbarec Cazani,” or ‘‘ The August History 
of Cazani.” After the death of the sultan, 
Fadlalla was commanded by his successor, 
Mahommed Khodobend1, to continue the work 
and add to it a civil and geographical descrip 
tion of all the territories and people of the 
Moguls and ‘Tartars. The first volume 
was translated from the Persian into French 
by M. Petis de la Croix, jun. and was con. 
tained in the library of the king of France.— 
Moreri. 4 

FALCANDUS (Hvuen) a Sicilian historian 
of the twelfth century, is by some thought tc 
have been a Norman Py birth. fe published 
the ‘* History of Sicily” in 11890r1190. Iti 
written in a free, bold, and elegant style, anc. 
has been severa) times printed, the last by 
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Turatori in his collection of Italian histosians 
—Moreri. Tiraboschi, 


FAERNO (Gannret) a Latin poet and 
minent scholar of the fifteenth century. He 
was a native of Cremona, and was employed 
as corrector and revisor of books in the Vatican 
‘ibrary at Rome. Me died in 1561. Faerno 
§ best known as the author of ‘* Fabula cev- 
‘um ex antiquis auctoribus delectz,”’ published 
at Rome in 1564. These compositions, which 
are in Latin verse, brought on the author the 
mputation of having borrowed from Phicdrus, 
whose Fables, subsequently discovered aud 
cublished by Pithou, he was supposed to have 
met with and concealed the MS. But the 
charge seems unfounded. He also edited the 
comedies of Terence, and the Philippics of 
viceto.— Tiraboschi.  Bioo. Univ. 

FAGE (Rarmmowp pe La) a French artist 
in the seventeenth century, distinguished for 
-he extraordinary facility and beauty with which 
he executed pen-and-ink drawings. He was at 
Rome three years, during the pontificate of 
Innocent XI, where he astonished every one 
by the excellency of his works and the eccenu- 
tricity of his behaviour. He was excessively 
fond of drinhing, and when he had run up a 
score at a tavern, and the account was brought 
him, he would make a drawing on the back of 
the bill, and give it to his creditor in lieu of 
money, and thesy designs were often suld at a 
reat price. Returning to Paris, he was 
killed by an accidental blow on the head, as he 
was entering an archway on horseback at night 
in 1690. Some of his works have been en 
graved and published.—Abecedar. Pitt. Pil 
kington 

FAGIUS (Paut) or BUCHLEIN, a native 
of Rheinzabern in Germany, born 1504. One 
of the most learned among the early protestant 
reformers, Ifaving studied at Heidelberg and 
Strasburgh, where he made great proficiency 
in the Hlebrew and other oriental languages, 
he married, and conducted a school for a while 
with great reputation at Isna, but afterwards 
took orders, aud distinguished himself much by 
his exertions while the plague raged in that 
neighbourhood, in 1541. Obtaining a profes- 
sorship at Heidelberg he published there several 
treatises, the obyect of which was to facilitate 
the study of Hebrew, but the persecution of 
the protestants commencing, he thought it 
advisable to accept an invitation made him by 
Cranmer, and in company with his friend 
Bucer, came over to Fngland in 1549. Under 
the auspices of the archbishop these two inde- 
fatigable scholars cpnimedced a tusk for which 
few were better qualified, that of mahing an 
entirely new translation of the scriptures, the 
version of the Old Testament being consigned 
to Fagius, and that of the New to his colleague. 
Long however before their undertaking was 
completed, a fever which broke out at Cam- 
bridve, the scene of their operations, carried 
off Fagius in November 1550, and Bucer fol- 
lowed within the year. On the accession of 
Mary to the throne, the bodies of both were 
disinterred and Lurnt under the gallows, as 
those of two arch-bheretics, The woiks of 
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Fagius on different subjects, but principally of 
a polemical nature, are numerous, his com- 
mentaries on the Targums have been held in 
muchesteem.— Melchior, Adam. Moreri. 

FAGEL (Gaspar) an eminent Dutch 
statesman, who was grand pensionary of Hol- 
land in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He signalized himself by his firmness 
and activity during the invasion of his native 
country by the French in 1672; he assisted 
with sir William Temple in concluding the 

ace of Nimeguen in 1678; and displayed 

1is talents on other occasions. Dut his most 
splendid political achievement was the elevation 
of the prince of Orange to the throne of Eng- 
land ; in the measures preparatory to which he 
was deeply engaged, and drew up the manifesto 
published by his master. He was born at 
Haerlem in 1629, and died December 15th, 
1688, before the official news of the success of 
William III reached Molland.—Francis N1- 
CHOLAS FaGev, grand-nephew of Gaspar, was 
a military officer of distinction under William 
III, in many of whose victories he participated, 
as he did also in the battles of Ramillies and 
Malplaquet, and other actions in the wars of 
queen Anne. After the peace of Utrecht he 
retired to the fortress of Sluys in Flanders, of 
which he was governor, and died there in 
1718.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

FAHRENHEIT (Gasnrer Danie) a na- 
tive of Hamburgh, noted for the invention of a. 
thermometer, which has obtained general 
adoption among experimental philosophers. 
He was a native of Dantzic, and was engaged 
in commerce at Hamburg, but devoted much 
of his time to the cultivation of physical sci- 
ence. About 1720 he constructed the mer- 
cunal thermometer, still known by his name ; 
and in 1724 he published a ‘ Dissertation on 
Thermometers.” He died in 1736.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Bivg. Univ. 

FAIRFAX (Epwarp) a poet of the seven- 
teenth century, who is regarded as one of the 
great improvers of English versification. He 
was the son of sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton 
in Yorkshire, and he appears to have received 
a liberal education. Hc engaged in no profes- 
sion, but settling at Newhall, in the parish of 
Fuyistone, in Knaresborough forest, led the ' 
life of a retired country gentleman, devoted to, 
literary pursuits. He died about 1632. Fair-- 
fax's reputation rests on his version of Tasso’s 
‘* Godfrey of Bouillon,’ first published in 
1600, with a dedication to queen Elizabeth. 
This poem, which is written in the same 
stanza with the original, combines fidelity to 
the sense of the author, with harmony of ver- 
sification. After being for awhile superseded 
in the estimation of the reading public, by the 
inferior translation of Hoole, it has been more 
justly appreciated, and recent editions of the 
work have issued from the press. Fairfax 
wrote Eclogues and other poers not known to 
be extant, except one of the former inserted in 
Mrs Cooper’s Muses’ Library. He also wrote 
in prose on Demonology, in which he was, it 
seems, a believer.— Biog. Brit. 

FATRFAX (Tuomas) lord, a distinguished 
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commander and leading character in the civil 
wars which distracted England in the seven- 
teenth century. He was born in 1611, at 
Denton in Yorkshire, being son and heir of 
Ferdinando, lord Fairfax, to whose title and 
estates he succeeded in 1647. A strong pre- 
dilection for a military life induced him to quit 
St John’s college, Cambridge, where he had 
been placed by his father, and at an early age 
to volunteer with the lord Vere, under whom 
he served a campaign in the Netherlands with 
some reputation, and afterwards married the 
daughter of his commander. When the dis- 
putes between Charles I and the parliament 
terminated in open rupture, and both parties 
appealed to arms, Fairfax, then in England, 
openly and warmly espoused the cause of the 
latter, and joined his father in making active 
preparations for the approaching contest. In 
the earlier part of his career he was however 
far from fortunate, suffering various checks 
from the royalist forces, especially one of a 
more serivous character in 1643 at Adderton 
Moor. At the battle of Marston Moor he re- 
deemed his credit, and the earl of Essex 
resigning the command of the parliamentarian 
army, Fairfax was made general-in-chief in 
his room. After the victory at Naseby, to the 
gaining of which his courage and conduct 
mainly contributed, he marched into the 
western counties, quelling every thing in the 
shape of opposition as he advanced; and in 
1648, having reduced Colchester, ordered 
Lisle and Lucas, who had defended the place 
for the king, to military execution in violation, 
itis said, of the terms of capitulation. When 
the king fell into the power of the prevailing 
party, considerable jealousy appears to have 
been entertained by Ohver Cromwell and 
his adherents of Fairfax, who seems to have 
been far from wishine to push matters to the 
extremity to which they afterwards went ; and 
it is even said that, in order to prevent his 
expected interference with the execution of 
Charles, Harrison, at Cromwell’s instigation, 
detained him under the pretext of worship, at 
a distance from Whitehall until the blow was 
struck. Nevertheless he still adhered to the 
party with which he had hitherto acted, and 
continued in employment, though more than 
suspected of disaffection, till being ordered to 
march against the revolted Scotch presbyte- 
rians, he positively declined the command, 
and retired for awhile from public life. At 
the Restoration he crossed over to Holland for 
the purpose of congratulating Charles 11 on his 
accession, and was formally reconciled to that 
monarch. ‘The little leisure which the bust- 
ling period in which he lived allowed him, he 
dedicated to the encouragment and cultivation 
of letters, especially as regarded the study of 
antiquities ; and left behind him a few poeti- 
cal and miscellaneous pieces, among the latter 
of which is an interesting sketch of his own 
public life, printed in one 12mo vol. 1699. 
Lord Fawfax died at his family seat in 1671.— 
Biog. Brit. Hume's Hist. of England. 

YAITHORNE (Wirtrram) an English en- 
graver and painter of some eminence in the 
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seventeenth century. He was a native of 
London; and during the civil war, having 
served as a private in the royal army, he was 
made prisoner at the taking of Basing-house, 
and being sent to the metropolis, he there 
supported himself by engraving. He subse- 
quently went to France, and improved his 
skill by studying under Nanteuil. Returning 
to England about 1650, he opened a print- 
shop near Temple Bar, for the sale of his own 
works. He retired from business some years 
before his death, which took place in 1691. 
Faithorne was a popular artist in his day, 
having executed a vast number of portraits in 
a style of mediocrity, for which he is thus 
celebrated in the congenial strains of his 
friend Flatman : 

‘* So long as brass, so Jong as books endure, 

So long as neat-wrought pieces thou'rt se- 

cure : 

A © Faithorne sculpsit’ is a charm can save 
From dull oblivion and a gaping grave.” 
Iie also painted portraits in miniature ; and 
he was the author of a book on the arts of 
drawing, engraving, and etching.—Walpole’s 

Anecd. of Painting. 

FALCONER (Tnomas) an ingenious scho- 
Jar, who was a native of Chester, where he 
died in 179%, aged fifty six, A severe malady 
under which he Jong laboured did not prevent 
him from attending to literature; and the 
fruits of his researches appeared in his ‘‘ Chro- 
nological Tables, beginning with the reign of 
Solomon, and ending with the death of Alex- 
ander the Great ; with a prefatory Discourse,” 
Oxford, 1796, 4to; and in the edition of 
Strabo, published by his nephew, the rev. T. 
Falconer, he also wrote some observations 
on Pliny’s account of the Temple at Ephesus. 
—Chulmers’ Biog. Dict. 

FALCONER (Witriam) an English poet 
and writer on naval affairs. His father was 
a barber at Edinburgh, where he was born 
about 1730. He went quite young to sea in 
the merchant-service, in which he rose to the 
situation of second-mate, when the vessel to 
which he belonged was cast away, and he was 
thus it is said, furnished with the incidents of 
the production on which his poetical fame is 
founded, ‘The Shipwreck,” which was pub- 
lished in 1762. Previously to this, appeared 
his poem on the death of Frederick prince of 
Wales, in 1751. The Shipwreck was dedi- 
cated to Edward duke of York, whose pa- 
tronage was extended towards the author, and 
he was appointed a midshipman on board the 
Royal George in 1763. He then addressed 
to his royal highness, ‘* An Ode on his 
Second Departure from England as Rear- 
Admiral ;” and he was soon after made purser 
of the Glory. His next. literary effort was 
‘¢ The Demagogue ;’’ a satirical poem, in 
which Wilkes and his partisans were attacked 
with acrimony. He also enlarged and im- 
proved his Shipwreck; and in 1769 he pub- 
hshed *‘ An Universal Marine Dictionary.’’ 
The same year he sailed for Bengal in the 
Aurora frigate, of which he was purser: and 
which was never neard of after she quitted 
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the Cape of Good Hope, in December 1769, 
and was therefore supposed to have foundered 
at sea, and all her crew to have perished. 
The subject of the Shipwreck is a voyage from 
Alexandria in Egypt, for Venice, cut short by 
the catastrophe whence the poem derives ita 
title, and which is represented as having hap- 
pened near cape Colonna on the coast of Greece. 
The versification of the piece is varied and 
harmonious; the descriptions are obviously 
drawn from nature ; and though the incidents 
are common-place, they are well told, and cal- 
culated to excite the sympathy of the reader. 
Falconer is said to have been the author of 
the song of ‘‘ The Storm ;” his other poems 
have little merit.—Aikin’s Gen. Biog. Memoir 
prefixed to Dr Clarke’s Edit. of the Shipwreck. 

FALCONER (Wrutiam) MD. FRS. a 
skilful physician, a resident of Bath, grandson 
of the author of ‘‘ Cryptomenysis Patefacta,” 
who died in exile with James II. Dr Fal- 
coner was an able writer, principally on pro- 
fessional subjects. His ‘* Essay on the Influ- 
ence of the Passions,’’ gained the first Fother- 
gillian medal given by the London Medical 
Society in 1784, and his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Gout,” in answer to Dr Cadogan, 8vo, 
1772, is also considered a very able treatise. 
The discovery of the acid properties of fixed 
air, (carbonic acid gas,) improperly attributed 
to Dr Priestley, was made public by him 
some time before it had attracted the notice 
of that learned chemist. A work ‘‘ On the 
Influence of Climate,’ from his pen; and 
his ‘* Miscellaneous Tracts,’’ have also at- 
tracted much attention. The latter especially, 
containing a Greek and Roman calendar, 
was published at the expence of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who presented the author 
with the copies. Among his other writings 
are—‘‘ Dissertatio de Nephritide vera,” Edin. 
1766; three essays ‘‘ On the Bath Waters,” 
1770, 1775, and 1790; “ Observations on the 
Poison of Copper,” 8vo, 1774; ‘* Experiments 
and QObservations,’’ 1777; ‘*On the Diet of 
Valetudinarians,’”?’ 8vo, 1778; ‘* Account of 
the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, called the 
Influenza, 8vo, 1782 ; ‘‘ Dobson on fixed Air, 
with an Appendix,”’ 1785, 4th edit., 1792; 
** On the Preservation of Health in Agricultu- 
rists,” 8vo, 1789; ‘‘ On the Pulse,’’ 8vo, 
1796 ; “An Examination of Dr Ileberden’s 
Treatise on the Plague,” 8vo, 1802; * An 
Account of the Influenza as it appeared at 
Bath in the Spring of 1803 ;” ‘* On Ischias,”’ 
1805 ; and a translation of ‘‘ Arrian’s Voyage 
round the Euxine,’’ 4to, 1805. Dr Falconer 
died at Bath of apoplexy in his eighty-first 
year, in 1824.—Ann. Reg. 

FALCONETTO (Joun Marra) an Italian 
architect, who was born at Verona in 1458, 
and died in 1534. He erected the Dominican 
church, della Madonna delle Grazie, at Padua; 
and a music- hall, much praised by Serlio, who 
called it ‘‘ La Rotonda di Padova.” This 
last building is said to have suggested to Pal- 
ladio the idea of the famous villa Capra, which 
served as the model of lord Burlington's villa 
at Chiswick. Falconetto built palaces and 
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other edifices; and he has the merit of having 
contributed much to improve the style of 
architecture in the Venetian states.—Elmes’s 
Dict. of Fine arts. 

FALCONIA (Pxuosa) a Christian poetess, 
who was a native of Etruria, and flourished in 
the reign of the emperor Honorius, towards 
the end of the fourth century. She displayed 
her ingenuity by composing a cento from the 
works of Virgil, comprising the history of the: 
Old Testament, and that of Jesus Christ, from 
the Gospels. The best edition of this poetical 
compilation is that of Wolfius, 1724, 4to.— | 
Morcri. 

FALCONNET (Srepurn Mavunice) a ce-! 
lebrated French sculptor of the eighteenth 
century. Ile was born in humble life, and dis- 
playing a natural taste for the fine arts, he 
was assisted in his studies by Lemoine. Ca- 
tharine II of Russia, patronised him, and he 
was employed by her to execute the colossal 
statue of Peter the Great, erected at Peters- 
burgh. He wrote notes on the 54th and 35th 
books of Pliny’s Natural History ; Obser- 
vations on the Statue of Marcus Aurelius; and 
other works relating to the arts, printed toge- 
ther in 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1781. Falconnet 
died at Paris in 1791.— Biog. Univ. 

FALK or FALCK (Joun Piisr) a Swe- 
dish naturalist and traveller, who was a 
disciple of Linnzus., After finishing his stu- 
dies at Upsal, he endeavoured to obtain leave 
to join the scientific travellers sent into Arabia 
by the Danish government in 1761, but he was 
unsuccessful. He afterwards went to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and was appointed director of a 
cabinet of natural history, and also a professor 
of botany in the garden of the apothecaries in 
that metropolis, In 1768 the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences engaged Falk to assist in 
exploring the Russian dominions ; and he ac- 
cordingly travelled for that purpose as far as 
Kasan, when he was recalled in 1773. Being 
dreadfully afflicted with hypochondria he went 
to use the baths of Kisliar, and returned to 
Kasan much relieved. Jlis complaint recur- 
ring with violence, he put an end to his life by 
shooting himself through the head with a 
pistol, March 31,1774. ‘The Russian Travels 
of Falk were published from his papers, by 
professor Laxman, in 3vols. 4to, Petersburgh, 
1785.— Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

FALLOPIUS (Gasrret) a celebrated Jta- 
Jian anatomist, who was descended of a noble 
family, and was born at Modena towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. Ile studied at 
Ferrara and at Padua, at which last place he is 
said to have attended the lectures of Vesalius. 
His first destination appears to have been to 
the church, as he held for a short time a ca- 
noury at Modena. Afterwards devoting him- 
self to medical pursuits, he became professor at 
Ferrara, whence in 1548 he removed to Pisa. 
He coutinued there three years, and was then 
made professor of surgery, anatomy, and the 
materia medica at Padua, where be remained 
till his death in 1568. The principal work of 
Fullopius is his ‘* Observationes Anatomice,’’ 
Venet, 1561, 8v0; which, as well aa hiv other 
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writings, has been scveral times reprinted 
He was the first anatomist who accurately de- 
scribed the vessels and bones of the foetus ; and 
his account of the Fallopian tubes in females 
has perpetuated his name.~— Haller. Tira- 
boschi. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FALSTER (Caristian) a native of Flens- 
burg in Denmark, who flourished about the 
commencement of the last century. He was 
an acute critic and a learned man, but little is 
known of the circumstances of his life, condi- 
tion, the time of his birth, or that of his de- 
cease, further than may be inferred from the 


| dates of his writings, which consist of ‘“‘ Sup- 


plementum Lingue Latine ;’’ ‘* Animadver- 
siones Epistolica:,” both in 1717 ; ‘‘ Questiones 
Romanz,” 1718 ; ‘* Cogitationes Philologica:,”’ 
1719; ‘Sermo Panegyricus de vaniorum gen- 
tium bibliothecis,” 1720; ‘* Vigilia prima 
noctium Ripensium,” 1721 ; a translation into 
the Danish language of the 14th Satire of 
Juvenal, 1731; and “ Ameenitates Philologice,”’ 
17 32.—Sarti. Onom. 

FANCOURT (Samuct) a dissenting mi- 
nister and theological writer of the last century. 
Iie was born about 1678, but the place of his 
birth and also of his education are not known. 
He is said to have been a schoolmaster and 
pastor of a congregation at Salisbury, whence 
he removed to London, in consequence of the 
dissatisfaction of his hearers at his opposition 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation. In 
the metropolis he distinguished himself by be- 
coming the first establhsher of a circulating 
library, a scheme however which did not con- 
tribute to his own emolument, as he was re- 
duced to dependance on the charity of his 
professional brethren previously to his death, 
which took place in 1768. Ie was the author 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Greatness of the 
Divine Love vindicated,” 1727, 8vo; and he 
wrote against Dr Morgan, the author of the 
Moral Philosoper.—Gent. Mag. for 1784. 

FANSHAWE (sir Rictarp) an eminent 
diplomatist and poet under the two Charlescs, 
born in 1607 at Ware Park, Herts, the seat of 
his father, sir Henry Fanshawe, of whom he 
was the tenth and youngest son. Having 
studied the usual time at Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, he made the grand tour, an essential 
part of a gentleman’s education at that period, 
and on his return entered himself of the Inner 
Temple. The reputation he had acquired by 
his learning and abilities, aided by family in- 
terest, shortly afterwards procured him the 
notice of the court, and he was dispatched in 
1635 by Charles I, in the capacity of resident 
minister, to Madrid. On the breaking out of 
the civil wars in 1641 he was recalled, and 
engaged actively in the royal cause, attending 
the king to Oxford, where in 1644 he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. and soon after 
being appointed secretary to the prince of 
Wales, followed the fortunes of his master 
through all the troubles of the period till the 
battle of Worcester, when he was taken pri- 
soner. A severe fit of illness shortened the 
term of his imprisonment, and he was per- 
initted to go at large on bail. On the death of 
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Cromwell, he passed over the channel in 1659 
to the king at Breda, by whom he was gra- 
ciously received and kuighted. After the Res- 
toration he obtained the mastership of the 
requests, a lucrative as well as honourable ap- 
pointment, and was made Latin secretary. In 
1661 and 1662 he was employed on two several 
missions to the court of Lisbon ; the object of 
the latter being to negociate a marriage between 
his sovereign and the infanta Catharine, and 
on his return the year following he was advanced 
to a seat in the privy council. In 1664 he was 
sent ambassador to Madrid, and succeeded in 
negociating a peace between England, Spain, 
and Portugal. Having brought his mission to 
so happy a termination, he prepared to set out 
on his return, but falling suddenly ill of a fever, 
died before he could put his purpose in exe- 
cution at Madrid, June 16, 1666. His body 
was brought home, and having been temporarily 
deposited in All Saints’ church, Hertford, was 
finally interred at Ware. His poetical abilities, 
if not of the first order, were yet above medio- 
crity, as is evinced by his translations of the 
Lusiad of Camoens, the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini, the Odes of Horace, and the fourth 
book of the A‘neid into English verse, and 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess into Latin. 
Among his posthumous writings, printed in 
1701, is his correspondence during his embas- 
sies to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, and 
s50me occasional poems, with a life of the author 
prefixed.—Lapy Fansuawr, the daughter of 
sir John Harrison, who bore him several chil- 
dren, left behind her a memoir of her husband's 
family, which has however never been printed. 
—Bug. Brit. 

FANTONI (Jomnwn) an Italian physician and 
anatomist of the eighteenth century. He was 
a native of Turin, where be became a professor 
of anatomy, and physician to the prince of 
Piedmont. His works consist of treatises on 
Mineral Waters ; ‘‘ Dissertationes Anatomic ;”’ 
‘* Anatomia Corporis Hlumani ad usum Theatni 
Medici accommodata ;”’ ‘‘ Dissertationes duz 
de Structura et Usu Dure Matris et Lympha- 
ticorum Vasorum ;’’ ‘ Dissertationes Anato- 
mica de Abdomine.” He published some 
tracts written by his father, who was physician 
to the duke of Savoy, and who died in 1692. 
Fantoni was born in 1675 and died in 1750.— 
Rees’s Cyclopu dia. 

FARE (Cuarres Avaustus, marquis de 
la) count de Laguerre, a French poet, who was 
captain of the guards to the duke of Orleans, 
afterwards regent. He was born at Valgorge 
in Vivarais in 1644, and closed his long career 
as acourticr and a man of pleasure in 1712. 
Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XIV, says, that 
M. de la Fare did not display his talent for 
poetry till he was near sixty, when he wrote 
his address to madame de Caylus. He was in- 
timate with the abbé de Chaulieu, whose light 
and voluptuous style he imitated, and whose 
productions have frequently been printed toge- 
ther with his own. He also wrote “ Mémoire: 
sur le Regne de Lous XIV,’’ containing sati. 
nical reflections on contemporary characters,— 
Nouv. Dict. List Biog. Unin 
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FARE (Wiiriam) a Protestant divine, 
who was one of the associates of Calvin in the 
reformation of the church. He was a native 
of Gap in Dauphiné, and studied at the uni- 

‘ersity of Paris, where he distinguished him- 
self by his proficiency in philosophy and clas- 
sical literature. In 15291 he was invited by 
the bishop of Meaux to preach in that city, 
where he propagated the principles of the 
Huguenots which he had embraced, and which 
drew on bim the persecution of the Francis- 
cans; and in 1523 he consulted his safety by 
quitting France. He found an asylum = at 
Strasburgh, whence he removed to other parts 
of Germany, exercising his talents as a preacher. 
On several occasions he displayed an illiberal 
opposition to the principles and practices of 
che catholics, and by his intemperate zeal and 
violence injured the cause of which he was the 
advocate. He insulted the Romish priests in 
his public harangues, and once on a procession- 
day he had the boldness to snatch from the 
hands of an ecclesiastic an image of St Anthony, 
and cast it over a bridge into ariver. These 
acts of imprudence laid him open to the re- 
proaches of Erasmus, whom he had offended 
by his writings, and who has left on record a 
very unfavourable portrait of Farel. In 1529 
he went to Neufchatel, and afterwards visited 
Geneva, whither he was invited in 14514; but 
in 1538 he was banished, together with Calvin, 
for refusing to submit to the decrees of the 
synod of Berne. He resided afterwards prin- 
cipally at Neufcbatel, occasionally removing to 
other places in the prosecution of his labours as 
areformer. In 1553 he was obliged to appear 
at Geneva, owing to a prosecution (which his 
fnend Calvin represents to have been a mali- 
cious one) commenced against him for a capital 
offence. Whatcver may have been the result 
of this affair, Farel fixed an indelible stain on 
his own character at this period by assisting at 
the execution of the unitarian martyr Servetus, 
In 1558, at the age of sixty-nine, }arel again 
laid himself open to some animadversion by 
taking awife. He survived his marriage about 
seven years, dying at Neufchatel in 1565, a 
few months after his return from a journey to 
Metz, whither he had gone to strengthen the 
faith of the German protestants. Ile was the 
author of a treatise on the sacrament and other 
religious tracts; but he promoted the cause of 
reformation more by his preaching than by his 
writings.— Bayle. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FARIA Y SOUSA (Manvet pve) a Por- 
tuguese historian and poet of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in 1590 in the pro- 
vince of Entre Minho y Douro, and devoted 
the early part of his life to the art of painting, 
but afterwards attracted by Niterature, he 
studied the Roman and Greek writers under 
the bishop of Oporto, who made him his secre- 
tary. Not choosing to become an ecclesiastic, 
he Jeft the service of that prelate and went to 
Madrid, and obtained the patronage of Pereira, 
secret of state to the king of Spain, who 
procured him admission into the Portuguese 
order of the knights of Christ. In 1631 he 
went to Rome as secretary to the ambassador, 
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the marquis del Castel Radrigo, who made 
so unfavourable a representation of his con- 
duct, that on his return to Spain in 1634, he 
was arrested and closely confined at Barcelona. 
After a few months he was removed to Madrid, 
where he was obliged to remain as a kind of 
prisoner at large till his death in 1649. Faria 
was the author of an epitome of the History 
of Portugal, which has been often printed; a 
political and geographical survey of the terri- 
tories belonging to the crown of Portugal in 
the various quarters of the globe, entitled 
‘* Asia Portuguesa,” 3 vols. folio; ‘‘ Europa 
Portuguesa,” 2 vols. folio; ‘‘ Africa Portu- 
guesa,”’ folio; and ‘* America Portuguesa,” 
of which the first is reckoned the most exact 
and valuable ; Commentaries on the Luciad of 
Camoens, Poems, and other works.—Moreri. 
Niceron. Biog. Univ. 

FARINATO (Pau) an eminent [Italian 
painter, who was a native of Verona. His 
works display freedom of design, boldness of 
colouring, and great facility of execution, to 
which he added an acquaintance with civil and 
military architecture. Indefatigable in his 
profession, he did not lay aside his pencil till 
near the close of his life, protracted to the 
unusual Jength of eighty-four years. He died 
in 1606. His mother is said to have died in 
clildbed previous to his birth, which was ef- 
fected by means of the Czsarian operation. A 
somewhat romantic story is told also of his last 
moments. When on his death-bed he said to 
his wife, who was lying near him dangerously 
ill, ‘Oh, my wife, 1 am going!’’ “ And I will 
go with thee!” replied she ; and it is added 
that they died almost at the same moment.— 
Abcedar. Pittor. Pilkington. 

FARINGTON (Georce) an_ historical 
painter, who was the son of a clergyman in 
Lancashire. He studied first under his brother, 
and afterwards became a pupil of West. Al- 
derman Boydell papi! him to make draw- 
ings from the pictures in the Houghton col- 
lection. He long pursued his studies at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1779 obtained a prize 
medal. In 1780 his painting of the incantation 
scene in Macbeth was rewarded with a gold 
medal. He left England in 1782 for the East 
Iudies, where he continued the exercise of his 
profession. His principal production was a 
large picture, representing the durbar or court 
of the nabob of Arcot at Mershoodabad. While 
engaged on this work he imprudently exposed 
himself to the night air, to observe some na- 
tional ceremonies of the Hindoos, in order to 
complete a series of drawings, when he was 
suddenly seized with a complaint which in a 
few days terminated his life in 1788, at the 
age of thirty-four. Bawaris' Anec. of Paint.— 
Farincton (Joseph) brother of the pre- 
ceding, eminent as a landscape painter. He 
was a scholar of Wilson, and resided long 
among the lakes of Cumberland. He is more 
distinguished for adherence to nature in her 
more obvious features, than for bold or original 
delineations of her most striking peculiarities. 
But though his composition is poor, his colour- 
ing ws often clear, brilliant, and transparent, 
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and sometimes accompanied with a breadth of 
chiaro-scuro ; his pencilling is free and firm, 
but at times carried to excess, so much so as 
to produce a hardness that effectually destroys 
repose. He made many drawings for the 
‘‘ Britanuia Depicta,’’ to accompany Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia. Ilis death took place in 
181 8. Dayes’s Sketches of Modern Artists. 

FARMER (Hues) a dissenting clergyman, 
a native of Shropshire, born 1714. He studied 
at Northampton under Dr Doddridge ; and was 
afterwards pastor to a congregation at Wal- 
thamstow. He was the author of several theo- 
logical and polemical tracts, the principal of 
which are dissertations ‘‘ On Miracles,’”’ 8vo ; 
‘© On the Temptation in the Wilderness,”’ 8vo ; 
‘“©On the Demoniacs,” 8vo; and ‘On the 
Worship of Human Spirits by the Heathen 
World,” 8vo. ‘These two last treatises involved 
him in controversy with Dr Worthington and 
Mr Fell, to the latter of whom he rephed with 
considerable acerbity. He died in 1787.— 
Biog. Brit. 

FARMER (Ricuarp) DD. a learned and 
elegant scholar, born in 1735 at Leicester, for 
the history of which, his native town, he col- 
lected ample materials, which came afterwards 
into the possession of his friend, Mr Nichols, 
In 1760 he took his degree of AM. at Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, of which society he was a 
fellow, and six years afterwards established 
his reputation as a critic and antiquary, by his 
Essay on the long disputed point of the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, in which he maintains that 
the poet’s acquaintance with the ancients was 
solely acquired through translations. In 1775 
he was elected to the headship of his college, 
and in 1778 to the office of university librarian. 
From a stall and chancellorship in Litchfield 
cathedral he was removed in 1782 to another 
in that of Canterbury, which he again resigned 
for the more valuable situation of a canon re- 
sidentiary of St Pauls, which he obtained in 
1788. His curious library, containing a large 
collection of English black-letter authors, was 
sold by auction after his death, which took 
place in 1797.—-Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

FARNABY or FARNABIE (Tuomas) an 
English grammarian of the seventeenth century, 
the son of a carpenter in London, born 1575. 
From Merton college, Oxford, where he had en- 
tered as a servitor, he was seduced to Spain by 
a Jesuit, but disliking the discipline of that so- 
ciety, made his escape and experienced many 
vicissitudes. Having joined the fleet under 
Drake and Hawkins in 1595, he sailed on their 
last voyage with those commanders, and after- 
wards served as a common soldier in the Ne- 
therlands ; but returning to England in great 
distress, at length succeeded in establishing a 
school at Martock in Somersetshire, under the 
name of Bainrafe, the anagram of Farnabie. 
Hence he removed to London, where he con- 
tinued his employment on a more extended 
scale, and conducted with great reputation a 
seminary of more than three hundred scholars. 
He now thought it advisable to graduate, which 
he did at Cambridge in 1616, and afterwards 
was admitted ad cundem at Oxford. In 1636, 
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encourage,” said the prelate, ‘‘ but God alone 
can appease it.” Sermons, assuming the ab- 
solute authority of the catholic bishops over the 
churches, followed ; and although force was in 
the end once more resorted to, such was the 
superstitious terror inspired by the energy of the 
bishop’s character, that a party of Arian Goths 
were paralysed in the very moment of attack 
by his threat of excommunication. Ambrose 
subsequently declined a dispute with the Arian 
bishop of Milan ; and resting principally on his 
influence with the people, sought assiduously 
to improve it, and that by no meane to the ex- 
clusion of the production of what are called 
pious frauds. thus, at a moment when he 
particularly required popular support, he was 
directed by a dream to the remains of two 
martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius, which had 
lain for upwards of 300 years under the pave- 
ment of the church. ‘I'wo perfect skeletons 
were accordingly found sprinkled with blood, and 
the head of one severed from the body. A har- 
vest of miracles immediately faligwedl a blind 
man was restored to sivht on touching the bier, 
demoniacs were dispossessed, and sick persons 
cured. Dr Cave, in his “‘ Lives of the Fathers,” 
makes no doubt ‘‘ but that God suffered these 
miracles to be wrought at the time to confront 
the Arian impicties ;’’ but since the publication 
of Dr Middleton’s ‘‘ Free Inguiry,”’ few Pro- 
testant doctors are disposed to such avowals. 
The strength and ability of Ambrose were 
such that, although opposed to him on eccle- 
Siastical points, Valentinian and his mother 
respected his talents, and in moments of poli- 
tical exigency, required his assistance. It is 
equally to the honour of Ambrose, that on 
such occasions he never tailed to render it; 
and when Maximus, after the assassination 
of Gratian, usurped the province of Gaul, 
and was preparing to cross the Alps, Am- 
brose accepted an embassy to him, and dis- 
suaded him from his purpose. Although not 
equally successful, he a second time made the 
endeavour with great zeal and patriotism ; and 
when Maximus actually entered Milan, and 
Justina and her son fled to seek the protection 
of Theodosius emperor of the East, he remained 
at his post, to assuage the calamities produced 
by the invading army. His intolerance how- 
ever never gave way; for when, after rein- 
stating Valentinian, Theodosius, on receiving an 
account of an act of violence and injustice 

inst the Jews by a Christian bishop who 
had burnt down their synazogue, ordered it to 
be rebuilt at hia expense, Ambrose threatened 
the Emperor with exclusion from the altar, un- 
Jess he reversed the edict ; and it was reversed 
aecordingly. Ifis interference was more ho- 
nourable to him when, in consequence of a tu- 
mult at Thessalonica, Theodosjus—himself 
aubsequently very near being canonised—sent 
an order for a general massacre, in consequence 
of which 7000 persons were slaughtered in 
cold blood, When the Emperor, in the anguish 
of self-reproach, was about to enter the great 
church of Milan, pray nt him at the 
porch, and sternly forb im to appear in 
the holy place, The Emperor pleaded the ex- 
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ample of David. ‘‘ You have imitated David 
in his crime, imitate him in his repentance,” 
was the reply ; and Theodosius was consigned 
to a retirement of eight months, and not ab- 
solved even then, until he had signed an edict 
which ordained that an interval of thirty days 
should pass before any sentence of death or 
even of confiscation should be executed. After 
having paid the funeral honours to Theodosius, 
who died soon after obtaining peaceable pos- 
session of the entire Roman empire, the bi- 
shop departed from this world with a compo- 
sure worthy of his firm character, in the year 
397. With an equal avoidance of the super- 
stition or indiscriminate contempt with which 
the characters of the fathers are now regarded 
or assailed, it is evident that Ambrose was 
one of those men of great energy of mind and 
temperament who, in the adoption of a theory or 
a party, hold no middle course, but act with 
determination towards the fulfilment of their 
purposes, Regarded within their own circles, 
there is generaily something an such characters 
to admire ; and beyond that, as certainly much 
to condemn. ‘Thus, a partizan who regards 
the object of Ambrose as above all things im- 
portant and Jaudable, will be blind to the evi- 
dent artifice of his election, and trickery of his 
discovered relics ; nay his very intolerance will 
be sanctified, while his really great qualities will 
be exalted beyond all comparison. Persons of 
amore philosophical description will simply 
admire the force of character, and lament the 
application of it. In the mean time, it must 
be conceded, that men resembling Ambrose 
effected most to advance the Roman Catholic 
church to the power to which it afterwards at- 
tained, and by necessary sequence to the abuse 
of 1t which produced the Reformation. The 
writings of this father are numerous, and the 
great object of almost all of them was to main- 
tain the faith and discipline of the Catholic 
church, while some of them are written to re- 
commend celibacy as the summit of Christian 
perfection. His best work is ‘‘ De Officiis,”’ 
intended to explain the duties of Christian mi- 
nisters. It contains some good morals point- 
edly expressed ; but Gibbon and others think 
that Ambrose could act much more forcibly 
than he could write. ‘The most accurate edi- 
tion of his works is that of the Benedictines, 
Paris, 2 vols. folio, 1682-90.—Moreri. Cave, 
Gibbon. 

AMELOT DE LA HOUSSAYE (Nicno- 
Las) a8 French historian, born at Orleans in 1634. 
He was the author of a History of the Govern- 
ment of Venice, in which city he resided soine 
time as secretary tothe French embassy. Healso 
translated into his native language the ‘‘ Prince”’ 
of Machiavelli, the ‘‘ Annalia” of Tacitus, 
the ‘‘ Courtier” of Gratian, and the ‘‘ History 
of the Council of Trent,” by father Paul. He 
died in obscurity at Paris in 1706, in the se- 
venty-second year of his ave.— Moreri. 

AMERICUS, see Vespurtivs. 

AMES (Josern) the historian of British 
Typography, was born at Yarmouth, 1688-9, 
and appreuticed by his father, the master of a 
Yarmouth trading vessel, to a plane-maker in 
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London being at that period exceedingly un-! Machiavelli’s works complete, 1761, £ vols. 


healthy, he carried most of his pupils, among 
whom were the sons of many of the first nobi- 
lity, with him to Sevenoaks, Kent; in the 
neighbourhood of which town he purchased an 
estnte, still in the possession of his family, 
which has since been raised to the baronetage. 
During the parliamentarian ascendancy, an un- 
guarded speech of his, ‘‘ that one king was 
better than five hundred,” caused his incar- 
ceration ; and it was even in contemplation to 
transport him to the plantations: his friends 
however saved him, and he got off with an 
imprisonment in Ely-house. In 1646 he re- 
gained his liberty, but died on the 12th of June 
the following year. His annotations on the 
Satires of Juvenal and Persius, 1612, on 
Seneca’s Tragedies, 1613, on Martial’s Epi- 
grams, 1615, on Lucan’s Pharsaha, 1618, and 
on Virgil, 1634, are at once brief, erudite, clear, 
and comprehensive, and have been highly com- 
mended, especially by Bayle. His other works 
are—‘“‘ Index Rhetoricus,” 1625; ‘‘ Systema 
Grammaticum,” 1641; and ‘* Phraseologia 
Anglo Latina.”’—Biog. Brit. 

FARNESE. The name of a family of the 
first rank in Italy. Prerer Lovis Farnrse 
was the son of Alexander, afterwards pope 
Paul IIT, by a secret marriage previously to his 
assumption of the cowl. He was created 
grand duke of Parma and Placentia in 1545, 
but becoming odious to his subjects by his 
tyranny and debauchery, fell by the hands of 
an assassin in the latter city in 1547.—llis 
eldest son, ALEXANDER, born 1520, was raised 
by pope Clement VII to the see of Parma, and 
created a cardinal by his grandfather, Paul II], 
soon after his accession to the popedom. He 
was dean of the sacred college, and distin- 
guished himself highly in that capacity, both 
by his learning and his virtues. Iiis talents as 
a statesman also were much above mediocrity, 
and he was repeatedly employed as nuncio to 
the courts of Vienna and Paris. His death 
took place in 1589 at Rome.—A nephew of his, 
also named ALEXANDER, was the third duke 
of Parma, and highly distinguished as a military 
ommander under Philip lI of Spain, whose 
armies he commanded against Henry IV of 
France. He succeeded Don John of Austria in 
the government of the Low Countries in 1578, 
and had the Spanish armadacleared the seas, he 
was to have commanded the army destined for 
the conquest of England. He died in 1592 at 
Arras, at the age of forty-six.—Moreri. Grotii 
Annal. Belg. 

FARNEWORTH (Extuts) an English 
clergyman, rector of Carsington, Derbyshire, 
of which county he was a native, his father 
holding the rectory of Bonteshall. He was 
brought up at Chesterfield and Eton, whence 
he removed to Jesus college, Cambridge, and 
graduated there in 1738. Dean Yorke in 1762 
presented him to his preferment, but he enjoyed 
the benefice little more than a twelvemonth, 
dying March 25, 1763. He published trans- 
lations of Leti’s Life of Sixtus V, 1754, folio ; 
Davila’s History of France, 1757, 4to, 2 vols. ; 
Fleury’s History of the Jews, 12mo, and 


4to; 1775, 4 vols. 8vo.—Biog. Brit. 
FARQUITAR (Gerorce) a comic writer of 
eminence in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He was the son of a cler an, and 
was born at Londonderry in Ireland in 1678. 
He is said to lave manifested an early taste for 
poetry, and in 1694 he was sent to Trinity 
college, Dublin, whence however he either 
eloped or was expelled, in consequence of irre- 
gular conduct. His partiality for the drama 
induced him to make his appearance on the 
stage at Dublin, but he displayed little ability 
as an actor; and having had the misfortune to 
wound a brother performer in a tragedy-scene, 
through the mistake of having used a sword 
instead of a foil, he relinquished the profession 
he had so hastily chosen. About 1696 he ac- 
companied his friend Wilks the player to Lon- 
don, where he commenced writer for the stage. 
Ilis first production was ‘‘ Love in a Bottle,’”’ 
performed at Drury-lane theatre with great 
success in 1698. About this time he attracted 
the favour of lord Orrery, who procured him a 
lieutenancy in his own regiment. In 1700 he 
added to his reputation by his comedy of “ ‘The 
Constant Couple, or the Trip to the Jubilee,” 
in which, under the character of sir Ha 
Wildair, he exhibited a lively picture of the fop- 
pish fine gentleman of the end of the seventeenth 
century. Jn 1701 appeared ‘‘ Sir Harry Wild- 
air,” a sequel to the former comedy ; and the 
following year he published a volume of ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’’ consisting of poems, letters, essava, 
&c. ‘The Inconstant, or the Way to Win 
Him,’’ was the next effort of his pen, and it is 
amongst those which have kept possession of 
the stage. It has great merit ; but much of it is 
borrowed from the ‘‘ Wildgoose Chase” of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. About 1703 he married a 
lady, who having fallen in love with him, had got 
herself represented as the heiress of a large for- 
tune, and Farquhar is said to have pardoned the 
deception and treated her with kindness. Te 
wrote iu conjunction with Motteux a farce en- 
titled ‘<* The Stage Coach,”’ performed in 1704, 
and he afterwards produced a comedy called 
«* The Twin Rivals.” In 1706 appeared ** The 
Recruiting Officer,’”’ one of bis most popular 
plays ; and this was succeeded by ‘ The Beaux 
Stratagem,”’ which clesed his d'amatic career, 
and which is reckoned his master-piece, though 
finished within the short space of six wecks, 
while labouring under serious indisposition. 
He died during the run of this play in April, 
1707. It is no mean testimony of the dramatic 
talents of Farquhar that three of his plays are 
still favourites with the public. His wit is less 
obtrusive than Congreve’s, but it is genuine 
and spontaneous ; and though his characters 
are less strongly marked, they are admirably 
supported and obviously drawn from nature. 
His plots are not so artfully constructed as 
those of Wycherly and Mrs Centlivre, but he 
far excels those writers in the arrangement of 
his incidents, and in that unity of action which 
is one of the chief beauties of dramatic compo- 
sition. The libertinism of language and senti- 
ment which his works exhibit cannot be de- 
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fended; but it was the vice of the age rather 
than of the writer, who is much less culpable 
than Dryden or Wycherly, whose grossness of 
expression has deservedly consigned their cu- 
medies to comparative oblivion.—Biog. Brit. 
Biog. Dram. 

FARR (Samus) a native of Taunton, So- 
merset, born 1741. From Warrington gram- 
mar-school he proceeded to complete his stu- 
dies in the universities of Fdinburgh and Ley- 
den, in which Jatter he graduated as MD. and 
afterwards practised in his native town. He 
was the author of several professional tracts of 
merit, among others, of an ‘ Inquiry into the 
propriety of Phlebotomy in cases of Consump- 
tion,”” 8vo; “ An Essay on Acids ;’’ * The 
Iistory of Epidemics,’’ translated from the 
Greek of Ilippocrates, 4to ; ‘‘ The Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence,”’ 8vo ; and “ Apho- 
rismi de Marasmo, ex summis medicis col- 
lecti,”’’ 12mo. We died in 1795.—Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. 

FARRANT (Ricnirp) an excellent Eng- 
lish musician and composer of the old school. 
Ile held situations in the Chapel Royal and 
St George’s chapel at Windsor, from 1564 to 
1580, and is remarkable for the devout and 
solemn style of his church music, much of 
which is to be found in the collections of 
Boyce and Barnard. His celebrated full an- 
them, ‘“‘ Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake,” 
now in frequent use in most of our cathedrals, 
is as beautiful as the nature of plain counter- 
point will admit, and always produces a fine 
and singularly solemn effect.—Biog. Dict. of 
Mus. 

FASTOLF (sir Joun) an English gentle- 
man, who obtained some reputation as a mili- 
tary officer during the war with France in the 
fifteenth century, but is chietly memorable as 
the Ag. iver prototype of Shakspeare’s Fal- 
staff. Le was a native of Norfolk, and adopt- 
ing the profession of a soldier, he served with 
some distinction in Ireland, under sir Stephen 
Scrope, deputy to the Jord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom. ‘That officer dying in 1408, Fastolf 
married his widow, an heiress of the Tibtot 
family, whose rich estates in Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire he seized and kept iu his own 
possession, to the prejudice of his step son, 
who in vain endeavoured to recover them after 
the death of his mother. Exalted by this 
acquisition of property, Fastolf not only ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood, but also the 
order of the garter. He is said to have been 
wounded at the battle of Agincourt, and to 
have been rewarded for his bravery on that 
occasion, by the grant of territorial property in 
Normandy. In 1129 he defeated a body of 
six thousand Frenchmen, at the head of only 
one thousand five hundred, and brought relief 
to the English army before Orleans. But the 
same year he shamefully tarnished his laurels 
at the battle of Patay, by fleeing panic stricken 
from the celebrated Joan of Arc. The regent 
duke of Bedford deprived him of the garter 
for this misbehaviour, but soon restored it to 
him in consideration of his former services, 
Jlis death took place in 1469, and he left in , 
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the hands of his confeysor, Thomas Howes. a 
Francisc in friar, the sum of four thousand 
pounds to be expended in the repair of 
churches, religious houses, &c. The preceding 
narrative shows that the private character of 
sir John Fastolf was not irreproachable ; and 
though it affords no positive evidence that 
Shakspeare had him in view in his delineation 
of Falstaff, it at least renders the supposition 
not improbable.—Biog. Brit. Sir John Fenn’s 
Paston Letters. Brittun’s Beauties of Wiltshire, 
vol. iii. 

FAUCHET (Cravupe) a French writer on 
history and archeology, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Paris, and became 
president of the Cour des Monnaies ; which 
office he was obliged to dispose of, in order to 
satisfy the claims of his creditors. Henry 1V 
bestowed on him a pension, with the title of 
historiographer. He died in 1601, aged se- 
venty-two. Fauchet wrote on the liberties of 
the Gallican church ; on the orders of knight- 
hood ; and on official dignities ; but his “ An- 
tiquités et Histoires Gauloises et Francoises,”’ 
1611, 4to, comprise all his works which }pos- 
sess any permanent value.—Moreri. 

FAUCHET (Craupe) a native of Dorne, 
in the diocese of Nevers, in France, who be- 
came a priest, and was made grand-vicar to 
the archbishop of Bourges. Having acquired 
reputation as a pulpit orator, he was appointed 
preacher to the king. Some time before the 
Revolution he exhibited symptoms of derange- 
ment ; and many of his discourses, particularly 
his funeral oration for the archbishop of 
Bourges, were sufficiently extravagant. He 
now belonged to the sect of the I/Juminati, and 
figured as one of their chiefs. In 1789 he 
took an active part in the popular commotions 
which then occurred, and at the taking of the 
Bastile he appeared sword in hand at the head 
of the mob. Jn May 1791 he was elected 
constitutional bishop of the department of Cal- 
vados, and he was afterwards chosen member 
of the Legislative Assembly. He is said to 
have promoted the massacres which were per- 
petrated in the prisons of Paris, in September 
1792 ; and he continued to distinguish himself 
by the general violence of his conduct tll he 
entered into the National Convention, in which 
he behaved with more calmness and modera- 
tion. On the trial of Lewis XV1 he voted not 
for his death but his imprisonment; and having 
joined the Girondists, he was persecuted by 
the opposite party. In February 1795 Le- 
cointre denounced him for having addressed to 
the priests of his diocese a mandate forbidding 
them to marry; and shortly after the assassina- 
tion of Marat by Charlotte Corday, he was 
accused of being connected with her, which 
absurd charge proved his destruction. He was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death, Octo- 
ber 31, 1793, and he suffered by the guillotine. 
Fauchet was the author of ‘“ L’Oraison Funé- 
bre du Duc d’Orleans ;”” ‘* Panegyrique de S. 
Louis ;”’ ‘* Discours sur les Mceurs Rurales ;’’ 
&c.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Dict. B. et H. des H. 
M. du 18me S. 

FAUCHEUR (Micuart 11) a French pro- 
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testant minister of the seventeenth century, | 
celebrated for his eloquence. He was first sct- 
tied at Montpellier, and afterwards at Charen- 
ton, in both which situations he attracted great 
admiration as a preacher. As an instance of 
the influence of his oratorical powers, it has 
been stated, that the marshal de la Force, 
after having heard him preach against duelling, 
exclaimed—‘' If a challenge were sent me, 1 
would not accept it.” He wrote a treatise on 
the Eucharist, in answer to a work of cardinal 
du Perron; Sermons on different Texts of 
Scripture ; a Treatise on Oratorical Action ; 
and Prayers and Meditations. He died at 
Paris in 1657.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Ilist. 

EFAULHABER (Jon) a mathematician of 
tle seventeenth century, who was a native of 
Ulm, in Suabia. Descartes, while serving as a 
volunteer in the French army in Germany, acci- 
dentally discovered the ability of Faulhaber, 
who was a teacher of mathematics. A friend- 
ship took place between the parties, much to 
the advantage of the latter. He published a 
considerable number of works relating to alge- 
braical calculations and other subjects, which, 
being written in German, are less known than 
they deserve to be. He secms also to have 
united with his mathematical pursuits a good 
deal of inysticism, which bas doubtless contri- 
buted to the neglect of his speculations. ‘This 
ingenious man died at Ulm in 1635, aged 55.— 
Biog. Univ. 

FAUST or FUST (Jonny) a goldsmith of 
Mentz, one of the three artists to whom the 
invention of printing is generally ascribed. It 
3 however doubtful if he did more than ad- 
vance money to Guttemberg, who had pre- 
viously made some attempts with carved blocks 
at Strasburgh. The third person concerned 
was Schieffer, who married the daughter of 
Faust, and who is allowed the honour of hav- 
ing invented punches and matrices, by means 
of which this grand art was carried to perfec- 
tion. The first fruits of the new process was 
‘© Purandi Rationale Jivinorum Officiorum,”’ 
published by Faust and Scheffer in 1459; 
which was followed some years after by the 
<« Catholicon Johannis Januensis 5’ after which, 
in 1462, succeeded ‘* The Bible,’’ so much 
sought for by those fond of early specimens of 
typography. ‘These works were however 
preceded by a Bible, Psalter, aud other books 
executed with characters engraved on wood, 
and by a mechanism which Faust and Schaffer 
possessed in common with Guttemberg. It has 
been pretended that when Faust went to Paris 
to sell a second edition of his bible of 1462, 
he was taken up on the supposition that he 
effected the printing of them by magic ; but 
this story appears to be mere fable. There is 
reason to believe that he died of the plague in 
1466, as the name of Schwrffer alone ia found 
in the books printed after that time at Mentz. 
According to certain German writers, the cele- 
brated romance of Dr Faustus, the subject of 
so much traditionary horror and admiration, 
and which bas been since immortalized by the 
genius of Goethe, originated in the malice of 
the monks towards Faust, whose employment 
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of printing deprived them of their gain aa 
copiers, that occupation being almost exclu- 
sively in their hands. There seems however 
so little connexion between the birth-place, 
profession, &c, of the real and supposititious 
Faustus, that the conjecture is possibly founded 
only on the similarity of the name accidentally 
given to one of the legendary characters of the 
oe es Dict. Hist. Marchand Dict. 
List. 

FAVIER, ( ) an eminent French states- 
man, born at Toulouse the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. At the age of twenty he 
succeeded his father as secretary general to 
the states of Languedoc, but he was obliged 
in consequence of youthful extravagance to sell 
the office. He then applied himself to the 
study of history and politics ; and he was no- 
minated secretary to M. de la Chatardic, 
ambassador to Turin, after whose death he was 
patronised by M. d’Argenson. Under the 
direction of that nobleman he wrote ‘ Re- 
flexions contre le Traité de 1756,” (between 
France and Austria,) one of the best diplo- 
matic treatises which had then appeared. 
Favier was employed on several secret mis- 
sions in Spain and Russia, under the ministry 
ofthe duke de Choiseuil. He engaged in 
other covert transactions of the Fiench go- 
vernment at the instigation of the count de 
Broglio, which involved him in difficulties, 
and obliged him to leave France. After pass- 
ing some time in England and Holland, he 
was arrested at Hamburgh and taken to Paris. 
M. de Broglio procured his liberation in 1773; 
and on the accession of Lewis XVI, he ob- 
tained a pension, but was not afterwards 
employed. He died in 1784. M. de Segur 
has collected a part of the works of Favier in 
his “ Politique de tous les Cabinets de )’Eu- 
rope pendant les Régnes de Louis XV et de 
Louis XVI,” 1793, 2 vols. 8vo. Favier also 
published several pieces himself ; and he was 
engaged with Freron, J. J. Rousseau, the abbé 
Arnaud, Suard, and others, in conducting the 
«© Journal Etranger.’’—Biog. Univ. 

FAVORINUS, a platonic philosopher and 
rhetorician of the second century, who was a 
native of Arles in Gaul. Ile taught at Athens ; 
and was at Rome in the reign of Adrian, who 
respected and esteemed him for his learning 
and eloquence. Being once reproached with 
having meanly submitted to the emperor, ina 
dispute on some literary topic, he exclaimed, 
with more wit than principle, ‘‘ Would you 
have me pretend to be wiser than the com- 
mander of thirty legions?’ He wrote much, 
but none of his works are extant.—Morert. 
Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. 

FAWCETT (sir Wrttram) a distinguished 
military officer and writer of the last century. 
He was a native of Yorkshire, and entering 
young into the army, he served with reputa- 
tion in the German wars of George II, when 
he was made aid-de-camp to the marauis of 
Granby. Ile was raised to the brevet rank of 
colonel in 1772, and to that of major-general 
in 1777 ; he was next adjutant-general, and in 
1782 lieutenant-general. The order of the 
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bath was afterwards conferred on him; and 
he received the appointment of general in the 
ariny in 1796. He died, governor of Chelsea 
college, in 1804, aged seventy-six. Sir Wil- 
liam Fawcett was the author of ‘‘ Rules and 
Regulations for the formation, fielt exercise, 
and movements of his Majesty’s Forces ;”” and 
he translated “‘ The Reveries of Marshal 
Saxe ;” ‘* Regulations for the Prussian Cavalry 
and Infantry,’’ &c.—Gent. Mag. 

FAWKES (Francis) a clergyman of the 
church of England, whose compositions have 
secured him a respectable station among our 
minor poets. He was born in Yorkshire about 
1731, and was educated at Jesus college, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of MA. 
After being ordained he became curate of 
Bramham, in Yorkshire; and while there 
settled, he wrote a descriptive poem, entitled 
‘* Brambam Park.” He afterwards obtained 
the notice of archbishop Herring, who collated 
him to the vicarage of Orpington, with St 
Mary Cray, in Kent. The poet displayed his 
gratitude fe an elegy or the death of bis patron, 
which took place in 1757. In 1761 he pub- 
lished by subscription a volume of poems ; 
and he afterwards edited ‘‘ The Poetical Ca- 
lendar,’’ and ‘ The Poetical Magazine,” in 
conjunction with Woty. But he is chiefly 
known at present as the translator of the Idylls 
of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, the Odes of 
Anacreon, and the Argonautics of Apollonius 
Rhodius, with the remains of Sappho, Menan- 
der, and Muszus. ‘These poetical versions 
have been repeatedly published. In 1774 he 
exchanged his vicarage for the rectory of 
Hayes in the same county, where he died in 
1777.—Aikin’s G. Biog. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

FAY (Craruts Francis de CisTrrnal DU) 
the son of an officer in the French guards, who 
also served in the army in the early part of his 
life, but quitted it to devote himself to the 
study of chemistry and botany. Ne was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and had the superintendence of the royal 
Barden, which had been previously much neg- 
ected, but under his care became one of the 
finest in Europe. As a chemist and natural 
philosopher, he distinguished himself by his 
researches concerning the phosphoric light in 
the mercurial vacuum of the barometer, con- 
cerning the salts of lime, the magnet, and the 
nature of electricity, which he divided into 
two kinds, the vitrious and the resinous, an- 
swering to the positive and negative electrici- 
ties of Franklin. His works consist of me- 
moirs in the transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences. He was born at Paris in 1698, and 
died in 1739.—Nouv. Dict. Hist.  Biog. 
Unit. 

FAYDIT (Aysetm) a troubadour or Pio- 
vencal bard of the thirteenth century. He was 
patronised by Richard Caur de Lion, king of 
England, whose praises he celebrated in a 
funeral] elegy, which has been published by Dr 
Burney, with music said to have been com- 
posed by the poet himself. He was licentious 
and extravagant ; and after the death of his 
royal master, having married a beautiful woman 
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as thoughtless as himself, he became involved 
in distress. His wife dying, he went to the 
court of the marquis of Montserrat, and sul.sc- 
quently to that of another chicf, where he died 
about 1220.—Moreri. St Palaye. 

FAYETTE (Mazre Mape reine Procue 
DE LA VERGE, countess of) a celebrated literary 
lady, wife to the count de la Fayette, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. She was intimately ac- 
quainted with the men of literature of the 
period, who assembled at her house, and many 
of whom experienced her benevolence and 
generosity. When Segrais quitted his resi- 
dence with mademoiselle Montpensier, he 
domesticated with madame de la Fayette, and 
was the chief director of her pursuits. It was 
in his name that her two celebrated romances 
of ‘‘ Zaide’’ and the ‘‘ Princess of Cleves’’ were 
published, but he has himself testified that, 
with the exception of a little assistance in the 
plan or outline, the merits of them were due to 
the countess. Voltaire describes them as the 
first romances in which the manners of persons 
of condition were truly painted, and natural ad- 
ventures described with ease and grace. Su- 
perseding as they did the tedious and volumi- 
nous productions of Scudery and others, they 
still retain a spice of the chivalric and cere- 
monious gallantry of the court of Anne of Aus- 
tria, which, being united to much delicacy of 
sentiment, and lively and graceful dé scription, 
is not without its attraction. It was on the 
appearance of Zaide that Huet wrote his ‘‘ On- 
gin of Romances,’’ and exposed himself to 
some censure by the importance which he at- 
tached to them. Madame de la Fayette, who 
was esteemed as much for the solidity as the 
brilliancy of her parts, died in 1693. Besides 
the works already mentioned, she wrote “ The 
Princess of Montpensier ;” ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of France in the years 1688 and 1689 ;” 
‘<The History of Henriette of England ;’”’ and 
“* Divers Portraits of Persons about the Court.” 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FAZIO (Barinotomew) historian and 
biographer of the fifteenth century, was a 
native of Spezia on the coast of Genoa. He 
was much patronised by Alphonso, king of 
Naples, at whose instance he translated Arrian’s 
History of Alexander into Latin, and likewise 
wrote the history of that prince in ten hooks, 
first printed in 1560. He also composed a 
history of the war between the Genoese and 
Venetians in 1377, and was a benefactor to 
literary history by his work, ‘‘ De Viris Illus- 
tribus,”’ containing brief accounts of the most 
famous of his contemporaries, with a critical 
analysis of their principal works. This pro- 
duction, after long remaining in MS, was pub- 
lished by the abbé Mehus, who added some 
MS. letters of Fazio relating to the history of 
his own times.— Tiraboschi. 

FAZZELLO (Tuomas) a native of Palermo 
in Sicily, of which country he wrote the history 
in Latin, a work esteemed of considerable au- 
thority. He was born in 1498, and entering 
the church, became prior of the Dominican 
convent in his native city. His history of 
Sicily has been translated imto Italian, and has 
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gone through several editions, 
place in 1570.—Moreri. 

FEARNE (Cuarves) an ingenious writer 
on jurisprudence and metaphysical philosophy. 
Ile was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster school. He afterwards became 
a student of the Inner Temple, but without any 
intention of adopting the law as a profession. 
Circumstances however induced him to com- 
mence practice as a chamber counsel and con- 
veyancer, in which branches of legal business 
he attained the reputation of great skill and 
learning. His strong taste for speculation and 
project however interfered with his professional 
pursuits, and prevented him from deriving that 
emolument which might otherwise have ac- 
crued from the exercise of his abilities. He 
died January 21, 1794, aged forty-five. Mr 
Fearme was the author of ‘‘ An Essay on con- 
tingent Remainders and executory Devises ;’’ 
‘‘ A Legigraphical Chart of Landed Property ;”’ 
‘‘ Observations on the Statute of inrollment of 
Bargains and Sales ;’”’ and ‘‘ An Essay on Con- 
sciousness, or a Series of Evidences of a distinct 
Mind.”’—-Europ. Mag. 

FEATLEY (Daniet) an episcopal divine 
of considerable note in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was born at Chariton Kings in Ox- 
fordshire in 1582, and after some previous 
classical instruction, was admitted a scholar of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, in 1594. He 
applied himself closely to the study of the 
fathers and schoolmen, and after having taken 
his degrees in arts, he obtained a fellowship. 
He at length quitted the university to go to 
Paris as chaplain to the English ambassador, 
sir Thomas Edmondes. He returned to Eng- 
land after staying abroad three years ; and in 
1613 he proceeded BD. at Oxford. Archbishop 
Abbot gave him the living of Lambeth, and 
he then took the degree of DD. About this 
time he distinguished himself by maintaining 
a public dispute with two Jesuits, afterwards 
published by the direction of the archbishop, 
who rewarded Featley with the livings of All- 
hallows, Bread-street, and Acton, Middlesex. 
He was subsequently made provost of Chelsea 
college. On the trial of archbishop Laud he 
appeared as a witness against him; and in 
1643 he was one of the Westminster assembly 
of divines; but his general attachment to the 
doctrines of the church of England afterwards 
subjected him to persecution from the ruling 
powers ; and being deprived of his preferments, 
he died in 1644-45. Dr Featley was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Clavis Mystica, a Key opening divers 
difficult Texts of Scripture,’’ 1656, folio; and 
many other works now forgotten. Among his 
controversial tracts is one with the odd title of 
‘* The Dipper dipt, or the Anabaptist plunged 
over Head and Ears and shrunk in the Wash- 
ing,” 4to.— Aikin’s G. Biog.—FraTtiey (John) 
nephew of the preceding, was also a clergy- 
man. He left England, and resided in the 
West Indies during the government of Cliver 
Cromwell ; and returning at the Restoration, 
he obtained a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, and 
a living in Nottinghamshire. He was the 
author of a treatise, entitled A Fountaine of 
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Teares emptying itselfe into three Rivulets, 
viz. Compunction, Compassion, Devotion, or 
Sobs of Nature sanctified by Grace,’? Amster- 
dam, 1646, 12mo.— Biog. Brit. 

FECKENHAM (Joun nz) an English catho- 
lic divine of the sixteenth century, was born near 
the forest of Feckenham in Worcestershire, 
from which place he derived his surname, that 
of his family being Howman. He was educated 
in the monastery of Evesham, which institu- 
tion placed him at Gloucester college, Oxford. 
He subsequently returned to his abbey, at the 
dissolution of which in 1536 he received a 
yearly pension of a hundred florins, and re- 
turned to Oxford and took orders. In 1543 
he became chaplain to Bonner, bishop of Lon- 
don, and when that prelate was deprived by 
the Reformers, Feckenbam was committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London. On the ac- 
cersion of Mary he again became chaplain to 
Bonner, now returned to his diocese. He 
however in no respect resembled that brutal 
and intolerant prelate in temper, but on the 
contrary was honourably distinguished during 
the whole of that gloomy reign, by his good 
offices to the afflicted protestants of every rank. 
Two days before the execution of lady Jane 
Grey, he held a conference with that unfortu- 
nate lady, who remained as much unmoved 
by his arguments as Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, against whom he disputed at Oxford. 
In the year 1556 queen Mary, who had re- 
stored the monastic foundation of Westminster, 
appointed him mitred abbot of the same, in 
which capacity he sat in the house of Peers, 
and was the last of that rank who did so. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, in whose behalf 
he had always earnestly interfered with her 
sister, he might have looked to the highest 
preferment in the church, could he have recon- 
ciled his conscience to the intended settlement ; 
but on the contrary, he spoke with great deter- 
mination, both in and out of parliament, against 
the bills abolishing the papal jurisdiction. It 
is no honour to his opponents that they impri- 
soned him for his sincerity ; and that after being 
released once or twice, he was finally commit- 
ted prisoner to the castle of Wisbeach, where 
he died in 1585. He is spoken of with great 
respect by Camden, Fuller, Burnet, and 
the more candid protestant writers. A list 
of his writings may be seen in the Biogra- 
phica Britannica.—Biog. Brit. Wood Athen. 
Oxon. 

FEITHIUS (Everarp) a philological wri- 
ter of the sixteenth century. He was a native 
of Elbourg in Gueldres, and having fled from 
the Netherlands to France to escape the per- 
secution of the Spanish government on account 
of religion, he is supposed to have been assas- 
sinated at Rochelle, about 1590. He was 
well skilled in Greek and Hebrew literature, 
and was the author of a useful work intitled 
‘« Antiquitates Homerice,’’ in which he has 
described the sacred and | pea rites and 
customs of the Greeks and neighbouring na- 
tions in the heroic ages, from the works of 
Homer and other ancient writers. Nicholas 
Heinsius says that Feithius also wrote “ Attic 
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Antiquities,” which have never been pub- 


lished.— ‘i. Fabricit Bibliogr. Antig. | 
FELIBIZN (AnpREW) sieur des Avaux et 


de Javerci, a native of ‘Chartres in France, 
eminent as an historian of the fine arts. He 
studied at Paris, after which he went to Rome 
as secre to the marquis de Fontenai, the 
French ambassador. He there furmed an in- 
timacy with the celebiated painter, Nicholas 
Poussin, whose conversation helped to inspire 
him with that predilection for the arts of de- 
sign which influenced his future pursuits. On 
his return home he was employed by the 
minister of state, Fouquet, and afterwards by 
Colbert, the latter of whom appointed him 
intendant of the royal edifices, and of arts and 
manufactures. He was also made secretary of 
the academy of architecture, and keeper of the 
royal cabinet of antiquities; and he was a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He died in 1695, aged 
seventy-six, [His works, which are much 
esteemed, are— Entretiens sur les Vies et 
les Ouvrages des plus excellens Peintres, 
anciens et moderns;” “ Les Principes de 
l’Architecture, de la Sculpture, de la Pein- 
ture ; avec un Dictionnaire des termes propies 
de ces Artes ;” ‘* De lOrigine de la Pem- 
ture ;” “ Conferences de l'Academie Royale 
de la Peinture,” &c.—Fetrsitn (Joun Fran- 
cis) his son, succeeded to the offices held by 
his father, and died in 1753. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Recueil Historique de la Vie et les 
Ouvrages des plus calebres Architectes,” 1687 

4to, which is a work of authority in the history 
of the arts, and forms a proper companion to 
the Historical Dialogues of the elder Felibien. 
—Fertipien (Mic art) another son of Andrew, 
was a member of the Benedictine congregation 
of St Maur. Ife wrote ‘‘ The History of th: 

Royal Abbey of St Denis,” folio ; and began 
the History of Paris, completed by Donn Lo. 
binean. He died in 1719.—Nouv. Dict. List 
Le Cerf. Bibl. des Auteurs de S. Maur. 

FELL (Samui) dean of Christchurch, born 
1594,in the parish of St Clement Danes,London. 
He was educated on the foundation of Westmin. 
ster school, whence he proceeded to Christ: 
church, Oxford, in 1601. His progress in clerical 
preferment was rapid, as he rose successively 
from the living of Freslwater in theIsle of Wight, 
which he obtained in 1615, to a prebendal 
stall at Worcester, with a chaplaincy to king 
James the First, thence to a canonry of Christ: 
church in 1619, the Margaret professorship o: 
divinity, 1626, the deanery of Litchfield, 1637. 
and finally to that of Christchurch in 1638, 
During the civil wars he was a staunch adheren' 
of monarchy, which occasioned his ejectior 
from the office of vice-chancellor of the uni 
versity in 1647. Of his writings only tw 
at present remain—‘' Primitie,” 1626; an 
** Concio ad Baccalaureos,” 1627. The new 
of the execution of Charles the First is sai 
to have broken his heart. His death too! 
place February 1, 1648-9.—Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. 

FELL (Joun) DD. bishop of Oxford, was 
the son of the preceding, and born at Long 
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worth, Berke, June 23,1625. From the gram- 
mar-school at ‘lhame he was removed to 
‘hristchurch on a studentship in 1636, when 
mly eleven years of age, and graduated as AM. 
1643; but the same visitation which de- 
rived his father of the vice-chancellorship, 
ffected his expulsion from his college in 1648, 
m account of his having been in arms for the 
ing. During the protectorate he continued in 
bscurity, but on the Restoration obtained 4 
itall at Chichester, whence he was preferred 
o amore valuable one at Christchurch, and 
oon after became dean of that society. In 
666 he served the office of vice-chancellor 
the university, and ten years afterwards 
was raised to the see of Oxford, retaining his 
deanery. As a prelate he was distinguished 
equally by his learning and munificence, a con- 
siderable portion of his income was dedicated 
y him to the rebuilding of the episcopal 
palace at Cuddesden, and to the same source 
ais college is indebted for the magnificeut tower 
commonly known by the name of the “Tom 
Gate,” into which he caused the large bell 
(said to have originally belonged to the abbey 
of Oseney) to be removed in 1683. Several 
valuable works from his pen are extant, among 
others, a Latin translation of Wood’s ‘‘ History 
and Antiquities of Oxford,” in 2 folio vols. ; 
‘In Laudem Musices Carmen Sapphicum ;” 
‘ Alcinoi in Platonicam Philosoplhiam Intro- 
ductio ;” a “ Life of Dr Hammond,” published 
in 1660 ; another of Dr Allestree ; an edition 
of Cyprian’s works ; St Clement's two epistles 
‘0 the Corinthians, in Greek and Latin ; ‘* Ar- 
tis Logic compendium ;” a ‘‘ Paraphrase on 
St Paul’s Epistles; a new edition of the 
Greek ‘Testament with notes, and a collection 
of the various readings ; and several Sermons. 

His death took place in 1686.—Biog. Brit. 
FELL (Jonn) anative of Cockermouth in 
Cumberland, born 1735. He was apprenticed 
to a tailor by his friends, who were in poor 
circumstances, but evincing a considerable 
share of talent, and an eager turn for literary 
pursuits, he found others whose liberality 
rescued him from the line of life he had em- 
braced, and gave him such opportunities as he 
lost no time in improving. A dissenting con- 
gregation at Beccles, Suffolk, elected him their 
minister. He afterwards removed in the same 
capacity to Thaxted. The situation of tutor 
at an academy in the same connexion, becom- 
ing vacant at Homerton, he was induced to 
accept it, but was eventually dismissed, it is 
said, for having been found reading a news- 
paper on a Sunday. He was afterwards en- 
gase’ to preach a course of lectures at the 
ots’ church, London Wall, on the evidences 
of Chnistianity, and a subscription amounting 
to a hundred guineas was raised for that pur- 
pose ; but an attack of the dropsy carried him 
off before he had gone through more than four 
of the proposed discourses, on the 13th of 
September, 1797. Dr Hunter, who succeeded 
him in the appointment, published the course 
of lectures complete. His other works consist 
of—Replies to Dr Farmer’s Treatises on the 
Mythology of Greece and Rome, and the 
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‘¢ Demoniacs of the New Testament ;” both 
in 6Bvo; ‘' A Letter to Burke on the Penal 
Laws,” 8vo; ‘‘ An Essay on English Gram- 
mar,” 12mo ; ‘‘ Genuine Protestantism,’’ 8vo ; 
‘‘ An Essay on the Love of our Country ;’’ 
and ‘* Remarks on the Poems of Rowley.”— 
Prot. Dissenters’ Mag. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FELLER (Francis Xavier) otherwise 
Flexier de Reval, a name which he assumed 
on the suppression of the society of Jesuits, to 
which he belonged, and which he again quitted 
for that of Feller, by which he is most generally 
known. He was a native of Brussels, born 
1735, and enjoved a reputation for some learn- 
ing, although his principal work, an “ Histo- 
rical Dictionary,” printed at Liege in eight 
octavo volumes, has been attacked on the score 
of piracy by the proprietors of the ‘‘ Nouveau 
Dictionnaire FElistorique."? His other writings 
are—‘‘ A Reply to Buffon’s Epochs of Nature ;”’ 
‘sRemarks on the Newtonian Philosophy ;”’ 
a ‘*‘ Geographical Dictionary ;’’ and a literar 
and historical journal, entitled ‘‘ Clef des Cabi- 
nets,”” published at Luxemburgh from 1774 to 
1794. His death took place in 1802 at Ratis- 
bon.— Moreri. 

FELLER (Joacuim) a German poet, born 
at Zwickhau, 1638, chosen professor of poetry 
at Leipsic in 1661. ‘The precocity of his ta- 
lents developed itself at the early age of thir- 
teen, when he wrote a poem on the passions. 
His compositions, principally in the Latin lan- 
guage, gained him much reputation: among 
them are—‘ Flores Philosophici ;’’ ‘‘ Note in 
Lotichii eclogam, &c.; ‘‘Cygni quasimodo 
geniti sancte virorum celebrium Cypner 
(Zwickhau) veterum ;” and some annotations 
on the works of Horace. He became hbrarian 
to the university of Leipsic in 1676, which 
situation he held fifteen years. Having con- 
tracted a habit of walking in his sleep, he fell 
at length from a window during one of his fits of 
somnambulism, and died from the effects of his 
fall in 1691.—He left ason, Joacuim FreDE- 
Rick, born in 1673 at Leipsic, where he pradu- 
ated in philosophy. The grand-duke of Weimar 
appointed him his secretary in 1706, a situa- 
tion he filled during twenty years; travelling, a 
considerable part of the time, under his patron’s 
auspices, for the purpose of examining the 
principal libraries of Kurope. He published a 
valuable work, entitled ‘‘ Monumenta varia in- 
edita,”’ in 12 quarto numbers, printed in 1714 
at Jena ; a ‘ Genealogy of the House of Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh,” 8vo ; ‘* Otium Hanoveri- 
anum,”’ and ‘* Miscellanea Leibnitiana.”’ His 
death took place in 1726.—Moreri. 

FELTHAM (Owen) an English author, 
born about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, descended of a respectable family in Suf- 
folk. Little more is known of him than that 
he resided many years in the family of the earl 
of Thomond, during which period he pub- 
lished a work of great merit, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
solves Divine, Political, and Moral.” This 
book went through twelve editions before the 
year 1709. A thirteenth has lately appeared 
under the superintendence of Mr Cumming, of 
the Board of Control. His death is supposed 
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to have taken place about the year 1678.— ‘ 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict 
FENELON (Francis pe Sanianac DE LA 
Morte) archbishop of Cambray, and one of 
the most excellent and distinguished persons 
of bis day, was born of an ancient family at 
the castle of Fenelon in Perigord, on the 6th 
August, 1651. He studied at Cahors and Paris, 
and at the age of twenty-four entered into 
orders, and commenced his ministerial functions 
in the parish of St Sulpice. Three years after- 
wards the archbishop of Paris made him supe- 
rior to a society of female converts, named the 
new catholics, where his mildness and manner 
of instructing were so effective, that the king 
appointed him chief of a mission for the con- 
version of heretics in Saintonve and Aunis. It 
is to the honour of Fenelon that he would uot 
accept this post, but upon condition that no 
other means should be employed than those of 
charity and argument. On his return to Paris 
he became known to the public as a writer, by 
a work ‘* Sur le Ministere des Pasteurs,” and 
a treatise ‘‘ De )’Education des Filles.” In 
1689 the duke de Beauvilliers, governor of the 
royal children, impressed with a high esteem 
for his talents and character, appointed him 
preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, heir-pre- 
sumptive, andto his younger brothers. His in- 
fluence on the character of the former was 
strikingly beneficial, and in 1695 he was re- 
warded with the archbishopric of Cambray 
which includes a dukedom. Tle performed the 
duties of a prelate in a most exemplary man- 
ner; which did not however prevent a storm 
arising, which long agitated his mind and en- 
dangered his reputation. He had early been 
led into an admiration of the devotional mys- 
ticism of the celebrated madame Guyon, whose 
quietism (in consequence of meeting with many 
admirers of high rank) attracted the notice of 
orthodoxy, and a solemn inquest was instituted 
into her conduct and opinions. On this occa- 
sion Fenelon, who, together with Bossuet and 
others was appointed an examinant, absolutely 
refused to condemn her person and morals. 
Not only so, he soon after published a work 
entitled ‘‘ Maximes des Saints sur la Vie inte- 
rieure,’’ which was held to contain principles 
similar to those of madame Guyon. On the 
publication of this work he was attacked with 
great ferceness by the inflexible Bossuet ; and 
notwithstanding his vigorous defence, the re- 
sult was an order of banishment to his diocese. 
In the mean time, the condemnation of the 
book was urged with great warmth at the court 
of Rome, and in 1699 Innocent XI issued a 
brief of censure against the work, to which 
Fenelon paid a submission so implicit, reading 
his own condemnation from the pulpit, that a 
celebrated wit entitled bis conduct ‘‘ the co- 
quetry of humility.” Besides this delinquency 
in point of orthodoxy, he had highly offended 
Louis XIV by his ‘‘ Telemachus,”” which work 
be deemed an indirect satire on his own go- 
vernment. He had never thoroughly approved 
of the appointment of Fenelon to the precep- 
torship of the princes, regarding him rather as 
a bel esprit than a man se the world, and the 
3 t 
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maxims in Telemachus confirmed him in this 
opinion, He in consequence stopped the print- 
ing of the work, aud the archbishop could 
never recover his favour, notwithstanding his 
writings against the Jesuits, and munificent pa- 
triotism in the distribution of corn to the army 
in a season of scarcity, {t must be ob-erved 
however, that, in addition to other causes of 
dissatisfaction, he had given unpardonable of- 
fence by his honest advice to Louis uot to 
marry the artful and bigotted madame Main- 
tenon. Although Fenelon acted in his dio- 
cese with such apostolic simplicity, paternity, 
and benevolence, as to inspire universal respect 
and reverence, it is thought that he always 
nourished a secret hope of being recalled, 
and of acting a great part in public life. 
The deaths of the dukes of Burgundy and 
of Beauvilliers however, gave a great blow 
to his expectations, although still in some 
degree supported by the declining health 
of the hing, and the favourable  senti- 
ments entertained of him by the duke of Or- 
leans. ‘he injury which he received from the 
accidental overturning of his carriage being 
succeeded by a fever, soon after however ter- 
minated both his life and his hopes in January 
1715, to the universal regret of all the inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries, and more espe- 
cially of the people committed to his charge. 
Both in person and manners Fenelon was one 
of the most engaging of men, joining to an in- 
sinuating but noble and distinguishing polite- 
ness, a natural and flowing elocution, and the 
power of making himself understood upon 
the most abstruse subjects. No man inspired 
stronger attachments on the part of fmends ; and 
such was the respect borne to his character by 
foreigners, that the duke of Marlborough and 
the other generals of the allies, expressly ex- 
cepted the archicpiscopal lands of Cambray 
from pillage when in possession of that part of 
Flanders. His principal works, besides those 
already mentioned, are—‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead,’ 2 vols. 12mo; ‘* Dialogues on Elo- 
quence,’ 12mo; ‘‘ Philosophical Letters, a 
Demonstration of the Existence of a God,”’ 
12mo ; “‘ Letters on different Jeligions and 
Metaphysical Subjects,” 12mo; ‘ Spisitual 
Works,’”’ 4 vols. 12mo; ‘‘ Sermons,”’ and con- 
troversial pieces. Of all his writings Telec- 
machus is probably the only one now generally 
read. This political romance or epic poem 
in prose is properly the institute of a prince, 
and more pure and elevated maxims were never 
bestowed upon one. With much merit asa 
work of invention, it is equally to be admired 
for the elegance of its invention and the beauty 
of its style—Eloges Acad. par D’ Alembert. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FENESTELLA (Lvcrvs) a historian, who 
flourished at Rome under Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. All of his writings which are extant 
were printed at Cambridge in 1710, annexed 
to Wasse’s edition of Sallust.. They consist 
ef fragments of his ‘‘ Archaici;’’ ‘‘ Annales ;” 
&c. A work on the magistrates of Rome at- 
tributed to him, is the forgery of a Florentine 
puthor of the fifteenth century. His death is 
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supposed to have taken place about the twen- 
tieth year of the Christian era.—Fabricius de 
Bibl. Lat. 

FENN (Jonn) a catholic divine, author of 
several devotional tracts in the latter end of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Montacute, 
Somerset. From Winchester schoo] he pro- 
ceeded to New college, Oxford, on the founda- 
tion. He was afterwards head-master of the 
grammar-school at St Edmondsbury. His 
principal writings are—‘‘ The Lives of the 
English Martyrs ;” that of ‘Ste Catherine of 
Sienna,” translated from the Italian ; and 
translations of Osorius’s work ayainst Haddon, 
and of the Catechism of the Council of Trent. 
On the restoration of protestantism under Eli- 
zabeth. Fenn retired to Louvain, and died 
there in 1615.—JVood’s Athen. Oxon. 

FENN (sir Jonn, knt.) an English anti- 
quary of decp reading and great research, was 
born in 1739 in the city of Norwich. He was 
a member of Caius college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of master of arts, and was a 
fellow of the Antiquarian Society. Two vo- 
lumes, edited by him, consisting of letters 
written during the wars of the Hoses, by va- 
rious members of the Paston family, and printed 
in 1787 with a dedication to king George III, 
procured him the honour of knighthood from 
that monarch. He was proceeding with this 
interesting work, and had completed two more 
volumes, with part of a third, when his death, 
which took place in 1794, put a stop to the 
undertaking.— Gent. Mag. 

FENTON (Exrsan) an English author and 
poet of considerable talent, as well as learning, 
was born in 1683 at Shelton, near Newcastle 
in Staffordshire. He was of an ancient and 
respectable family, the head of which, his 
elder brother, enjoyed an estate of upwards of 
1000/.per annum; but he being the voungest 
of twelve children was of course more slenderly 
provided for. After going through the usual 
course of education at Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, he took his bachelor’s degree with the 
intention of entering the church ; this design 
was however rendered abortive by his political 
principles, and he accepted an engagement 
with a Mr Bonwick, the superintendent of a 
classical seminary at Headley in Sussex, in the 
capacity of usher, whence he removed to the 
grammar-school at Sevenoaks, Kent. The 
earl of Orrery afterwards, through the recom- 
mendation of his friends, was induced to make 
him his private secretary, and to place his 
eldest son under his care. In this situation 
he became acquainted with most of the wits 
of what it has been the fashion to call the Au- 
gustan age of England; and Pope, whom he 
assisted in his Odyssey, (translating the whole 
of the first, fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
books of that poem,) in particular, was much 
attached to him. Although the remuneration 
he afforded him for his services was but scanty 
in a pecuniary point of view, the poet’s inter- 
est was exerted in his favour, both with Cra 
the secretary, and after his death, with lady 
Trumbull, to whose son he was appointed tu- 
tor. Besides the translations alluded to, he 
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published in 1709, ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Nassau,” Berlin, 1776, 8vo; “An Attempt 


Verses ;”’ an octavo volume of original poems, 
1717; ‘‘ Mariamne,”’ a tragedy, 1723; and 


the lives of Malton and Waller, with an edi- | in the German language. 


| towards an Oryctography of Derbyshire,” Mit- 


tau, 1776, &c. &c.; all of which are written 
Yis letters from 


tion of the poems of the latter. His death | Italy are much esteemed.— Hirsching’s Manual 
took place July 13th, 1730, at the house of of Eminent Persons in the 13th Cent. 


his patroness, East Hampstead, Berks. Asa 
poet Fenton displayed much harmony and 
Poetic diction ; and as a translator, considerable 
sweetness and facility of versification. His 
tragedy of ‘* Mariamne,” also maintains a 
respectable rank among similar dramatic pro- 
ductions, Hus life of Milton is written at once 
with elegance and candour.—Johnsun's Lives. 
Biog. Brit. 

FENTON (Ricuarp) a Welch barrister, 
the friend of Goldsmith, Glover, Garrick, and 
other wits of that age, author of an ‘ Ilistori- 
cal Tour through VPembrokeshire,’’ printed in 
4to in 1811, with a dedication to his friend, 
bir Richard Colt Hoare. He also published 
early in life several occasional pieces both in 
prose and verse, some of them anonymously, 
among which are—‘‘ A Tour in search of a Ge- 
nealogy,’’ and the ‘* Memoirs of an Old 
Wig,’ both full of humour and anecdote, and 
possessing considerable,though temporary inter- 
est. He likewise translated the works of Athe- 
nus from the Greek, the manuscript of which 
(for it has never been published) remains in 
the possession of the baronet above named. 
Mr Fenton died at an advanced age in No- 
vember 1821.—Gent. Maz. 

FEO (Francrsco) the founder of a school 
of singing at Naples, and a pupil of the cele- 
brated Gizzi, born about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. His church music is distin- 
guished for its grandeur, science, and energy ; 
while his operas, especially his ‘‘ Ariana” and 
‘* Arsace,’”’ (from the latter of which Gluck 
borrowed his famous overture to ‘“ lphigenia,’’) 
were highly popular. Feo is also known as 
having put the finishing hand to the musical 
education of Jomelli. ‘he time of his decease 
is uncertain.— ios. Dict. of Mus. 

FERBER (Jonn Jamis) an eminent Swe- 
dish mineralomst, was born at Carlscrona in 
1743. He received a good education under 
his father, who was assessor of the royal col- 
lege of physicians. Ile was brought up a physi- 
cian, but early became distinguished as a na- 
tural philosopher. In 1765 he set out on a 
mineralogical tour to inspect the mines of Ger- 
many, France, Holland, England, and Italy ; 
and on his return accepted an invitation to be- 
come professor of natural history at Mittau. 
In 1783 he removed to St Petersburg to be 
professor of the natural sciences in that capital, 
whence he removed in 1786 into the service of 
Prussia. He died in 1790 at Berne in Switzer- 
land, while travelling in that country. His 
principal works are—‘‘ Letters from Italy, re- 
specting the most remarkable Natural Produc- 
tions in that Country,” 1773, 8vo; ‘‘ Collec- 
tions towards a History of the Mines of Bo- 
hemia,’”’ Berlin, 1774, 8vo; ‘‘ A Description 
of the Quicksilver Mines at Idria,’’ Berlin, 
1774, 8vo; ‘An Account of Mines in the 
Cantons of Derx Ponts, the Palatinate and 


FERDINAND V. (the catholic) son of 
John II of Arragon. His marriage with Isa- 
bella of Castile in 1469, united these two 
powerful Spanish hingdoms, and enabled him 
to carry on with success a war against Al- 
phonso of Portugal, whom he overcame at the 
battle of Toro in 1476. This enterprising mo- 
narch afterwards completed what the utmost 
endeavours of his ancestors had for so many 
centuries been unable to effect—the total sub- 
jugation of the Moorish power in Spain ; which 
he utterly destroyed by the conquest of Gre- 
nada, after a struggle of eight years’ duration. 
His favourite general, Gonsalvo de Cordova 
known in Spanish history by the name of the 
Great Captain, afterwards brought under his 
rule a large proportion of the Neapolitan do- 
minions ; but the most remarkable feature in 
his reign is the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, which opened to him and his succes- 
sors the sovereignty of a new hemisphere. 
The death of this prince, whose subtle and si- 
nister policy became proverbial, took place in 
1516.—Nlod. Univ. ist. 

FERDINAND of Cordova, a learned scho- 
lar and accomplished cavalier of the fifteenth 
century, a marvellous account of whose perfec- 
tions has been handed down to posterity. He 
is said to have been the best singer, dancer, 
painter, and artist of his age, besides excelling 
in all manly and martial exercises. As a man 
of science he is reported to have had all the 
works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Bo- 
naventure, Scotus, Nicholas Lyra, Avicenna, 
and J)’Ales by heart, and to have been an 
excellent biblical scholar. Amony those ac- 
complishments, with regard to which later 
ages have become more sceptical, was that of 
judicial astrology, in which he is reported to 
have made a proficiency sufficient at least to 
enable him to foretell with accuracy the death 
of Charles Le Temeraire, duke of Burgundy, 
at the siege of Nancy. Ile was the author of 
three treatises—one on tke Almagest of Pto- 
Jemy, another on the Old Testament, and a 
third bearing the comprehensive title ‘* De 
omni Scibile.”’—Moreri. 

FERDINANDI (Erreuanrus) a physician 
of Otranto, born 1569, author of several pro- 
fessional treatises, the principal of which are 
entitled—‘* De vita propaganda;’’ ‘* De 
Peste ;”’ ‘* Theoremata Medica ;” ‘* Obser- 
vationes et Casus Medici.” His death took 
place in 1638.—Tbid. 

FERDUSI or FERDOUSI (Hassan Ben 
ScuarF) a Persian peasant, a native of Thous, 
His literary and poetical talents attracted the 
notice of Mahmud the reigning Sultan, who 
attached him to his court, and employed him 
in the composition of a metrical history of the 
empire. This work, which was at length com. 
pleted in sixty thousand stanzas, and is called 
the Schahnameh, Le him thirty years, 
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and was at length most inadequately rewarded 
by the grant of one of the smallest coins of 
Persia for every verse. The indignant poet af- 
terwards sought a more liberal patron in the 
caliph of Bagdad, in which city he died AD. 
1020.—Jones's Life of Nadir Shah. 

FERGUSON (Apvams) an eminent writer, 
was born in 1724, at Logierait, in Scotland, of 
which parish his father was minister. He 
was educated at Perth and St Andrews, 
whence, after graduating MA. he removed to 
Edinburgh to study for the ministry. He 
served in the first instance as chaplain in the 
42nd regiment of foot, but on the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle returned to Edinburgh, 
where, in 1759, he was made professor of natu- 
ral philosophy, which chair he afterwards 
resigned for that of moral philosophy. In 
1767 appeared his ‘‘ Essay on Civil Society,” 
which was very favourably received, and pro- 
cured him the degree of LL.D. He soon after 
married, and in 1773 accompanied the earl of 
Chesterfield on his travels. In 1776 he replied 
to Dr Price on Civil Liberty, and was re- 
warded by the appointment of secretary to the 
mission sent to America in 1778, to effect a 
reconciliation between the two countries. 
On his return he resumed the duties of his 
professorship, and composed his ‘‘ History of 
the Roman Republic,” which was published 
in 1783, in 3 vols. 4to. In 1793 he published 
his lectures in the form of a ‘ ‘Treatise on 
Moral and Political Science,’’ 2 vols. 4to. He 
subsequently went abroad, and returning settled 
at St Andrews, where he died February 16, 
1816.—Ann. Biog. 

FERGUSON (James) an eminent experi- 
mental philosopher, mechanist, and astronomer, 
was born of poor parents at Keith in Banff- 
shire, in 1710. His extraordinary genius 
quickly displayed itself, as he learned to read 
by hearing his father teach his elder brother, 
and very early discovered a peculiar taste for 
mechanics, by making a wooden clock, after 
being once shown the inside of one. As soon 
as his age would permit he went to service, 
and was employed by a farmer to tend his 
sheep, in which situation he contrived to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the stars, and to construct 
a celestial globe, This extraordinary ingenuity 
becoming known to the neighbouring gentry, 
they enabled him to obtain instructions in ma- 
thematics and drawing, in which latter art his 
improvement was so rapid that he repaired to 
Edinburgh, and drew portraits in miniature, 
by which employment he supported himself 
for many years. At length, in 1743, he re- 
paired to London, where he was introduced to 
the Reyal Society, and published astronomical 
tables and lectures. He also gave lectures in 
experimental philosophy, and among his hearers 
was George III, then prince of Wales, who 
afterwards settled on him a pension of 501. 
a year. In 1763 he was chosen a member of 
the Royal Society without the usual fees ; and 
such was hie frugality and the presents pri- 
vately made him, that he died worth 60001. 
He was of a plain, unassuming character, and 
possessed an uncommon gepius for mechanical 
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contrivance. He was also well acquainted 
with astronomy, and experimental and natural 
philosophy; but his mathematical knowledge 
was very limited, and of algebra he knew little 
beyond the notation. His death took place in 
1776. His works are—‘* Astronomical Tables 
and Precepts,” 8vo ; ‘‘ Astronomy Explained ;”’ 
‘¢ Introduction to Astronomy ;” ‘ Tables and 
Tracts ;’’ ‘* Lectures in Mechanics, Hydros- 
tatics, Pneumatics, and Optics ;” ‘* Select 
Mechanical Exercises ;” ‘‘ The Art of Draw- 
ing in Perspective;” ‘* An Introduction to 
Electricity ;” ‘‘ Three Letters to the rev John 
Kennedy ;”’ and several papers in the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
Life by himself. 

FERGUSSON (Rozerr) a Scottish poet, 
born at Edinburgh, September 5, 1751. His 
parents hal it in their power to procure him 
the advantage of a liberal education ; a cir- 
cumstance, however, which in Scotland implies 
no very elevated rank in society. It appears 
that he spent six years at the schools of Edin- 
burgh and Dundee, and afterwards studied at 
the metropolitan university and at St Andrews. 
He was at one time destined for the kirk of 
Scotland ; but he relinquished his prospects of 
ecclesiastical preferment, and became clerk to 
a writer to the signet, a title which designates 
a peculiar order of Caledonian attorneys. He 
wrote poems, both in pure English and in the 
Scottish dialect. The former, in which he 
often follows classical models, do not surpass 
mediocrity ; but in those in which he has em- 
ployed the vernacular dialect of his country, he 
has been very successful. His poems indeed 
are entitled to indulgence as the careless effu- 
sions of an irregular, though amiable young 
man, who wrote for the periodical papers of 
the day, and who died in early youth. He 
seems, like his successor Burna, to have pos- 
sessed conversational talents, which rendered 
his society highly attractive; an accomplish- 
ment which proved detrimental to the poet. 
The excesses into which he was led having 
Impaired his feeble constitution, and brought 
on disease which terminated his existence, 
October 16, 1774. He was buried in the 
Canongate churchyard, Edinburgh, where 
Burns erected a monument to the memory of 
this hindred genius. His poems have been 
often printed; and an edition published at 
Glasgow, has a prefixed account of his life by 
D. Irvine.—Dr Currie’s Life of Burns.— Ed. 

FERMAT (Perer be) counsellor of the 
parliament of ‘Toulouse in France, and a pro- 
found mathematician, was born in 1590, aud 
died in 1664. He was also a good classical 
scholar, and wrote poetry in the Latin, French, 
and Spanish languages. He was the intimate 
acquaintance of most of the philosophers of 
his day, among whom were Torricelli, Des- 
cartes, Mersenne, Pascal, Huygens, &c. His 
works were collected and published under the 
title of ‘‘ Opera Varia Mathematica.” M. de 
Fermat was equally distinguished by his im- 
partiality and integrity as a magistrate, the 
duties of which he performed with honour.— 
Button’s Math. Dict. Moreri. 
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London. After serving out his time, he be- 
came a ship-chandler in Wapping, which bu- 
siness, notwithstanding his antiquarian pursuits, 
he carried on until his death. He early disco- 
vered a taste for English history and antiqui- 
ties; and in 17350, the composition of a his- 
tory of printing in England being suggested 
to him, after a labour of twenty-five years, 
he brought out in one v.1. 4to, 1749, ‘* Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, being an historica] ac- 
count of Printing in England, with some me- 
moirs of our ancient Printers, and a register 
of the books printed by them from 1471 to 
1600 ; with an appendix concerning Printing 
in Scotland and Ireland to the same time.”’ 
He inscribed his work to lord chancellor 
Hlardwiche, and was at the same time fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, being 
chosen secretary to the last of them. Sir hans 
Sloane in particular showed him very great 
countenance, and left him trustee to his will. 
Mr Ames «lied in 1739, much esteemed. Be- 
sides his great work, he wrote—1. ‘‘ Catalogue 
of Enylish Printers from 1471 to 1700,” 4to ; 
2.*¢ An Index te Lord Pembroke’s Coins ;” 
3. A Catalogue of English Heads ; or an ac- 
account of 2000 English prints, describing what 
is peculiar to each ;’’ 4. ‘‘ Parentalia, or Me- 
moirs of the family of Wren,” 1750, folio. 
An enlarged edition of the ‘Typographical 
Antiquities’? was published by the late Mr W. 
Herbert, vol. 1, 1785, vol. 2, 1786, and vol. 3, 
1790. A new and splendid edition of Ames 
and Herbert has since been presented to the 
world by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin.— Gough’s Life 
of Ames. 

AMES (Wit11am) an English controversial 
divine in the reigns of James and Chaules I. 
In consequence of his rigid Calvinism, on the 
ascendancy of the A1minien party of the church 
he repaired to Holland, and was for many 
or divinity professor in the university of 

raneker. His treatises are very numerous ; 
but he is chiefly known by his ‘‘ Medulla The- 
ologica,” translated into English, and by his 
‘* Treatise on Conscience, with the power aud 
cases thereof.” He died at Rotterdam, in 
1633, aged fifty-seven.— Biog. Brit. 

AMHERST (Jerrery lord) a distinguished 
British general officer, was descended from an 
ancient Kentish family, and born in 1717. Ile 
early devoted himself to the profession of arms, 
receiving his ensign’s commission when only 
fourteen years of age. At the age of twenty- 
five he acted as aide-de-camp to lord Ligomer 
in the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, and 
afterwards served on the staff of the duke of 
Cumberland at those of Laffeld and Hasten- 
beck. In 1756 he received the colonlcy of 
aregiment, and was appointed major-general, 
and in the summer of 1758 commanded the 
expedition against Louisburgh which, together 
with the whole island of Cape Breton, surren- 
dered to his arms. The capture of Fort du 
Quesne, Niagara, and Ticonderoga, in due 
time followed ; and in 1760, the whole of Ca- 
nada being reduced, for his share in these ex- 
ploits, general Amberst received the thanks 
of the Howse of Commons and the order of the 
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Bath. In 1763, he was made govemor of 
Virginia ; in 1770, governor of the isle of Jer- 
sey; and in 1772, lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, and officiating commander-in-chief 
of the English forces. Besides these and se- 
veral other military honours, he was in 1776 
created a peer by the title of baron Amherst 
of Hiolmesdale in the county of Kent. On the 
breaking up of the North administration, lord 
Amlierst was removed from the commander- 
ship-in-chief, and the lieutenancy of the ord- 
nance, and in 1787, received another patent 
of peerage as baron Amherst of Monteal, 
with remainder to his nephew, William Pitt 
Amherst ; and on the staff being re-appointed 
in 1793, he was once more called upon to act 
as commander-in-chief. In 1795 he resigned 
the commandership-in-chief to the duke of 
York, and in 1796 received the rank of field 
marshal, dying in 1797 in the eighty-first year 
of his age. Ile was twice married, but left no 
issue, being succeeded by his nephew as afore- 
said. Lord Amherst was regarded as a man 
of a collected and temperate mind, without 
brilliancy or parade ; a strict officer, yet the 
soldier’s friend. Tle had two brothers, one an 
admiral of the blue, the other a lieutenant 
general: it is the son of the latter who has 
succeeded him.—Gent. Mag. 

AMHURST (Nicuotas) author of the 
Terre Filius, a satirical wok on the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, from which he had been ex- 
pelled fur improper conduct, was born at Mar- 
den, Kent, in 1701. He was originally brought 
up at Merchant Taylois’ School, of which se- 
minary his grandfather was head master, and 
proceeded im due course to St Tohn’s College, 
on a scholarship belonging to that foundation, 
In after life he became celebrated as a po- 
litical writer, and published, with the assist- 
ance of Pulteney and lord Bolingbroke, the 
work by which he is most hnown, entitled the 
‘* Craftsman.” Tile was much neglected, in 
the sequel, by those who employed him, and 
died in 1742.—Bioe. Brit. 

AMIOT (father) one of the most learned 
of the French missionaries to China, was born 
at Toulon in 1718. This zealous Jeswt, who 
arrived at Macao in 17.50, was invited to Pekin 
in 1751 by the emperor of China, and remained 
in that capital forty-three years. By continued 
application he soon became acquainted with 
the Chinese and Tartar languages, and from 
time to time remitted to France the result of 
his Jabours, which were—1. ‘‘ A Chinese 
Poem in Fraise of the City of Moukden by the 
emperor Kien Long,” translated into French 
with plates and notes, Paris, 1770, 8vo; 2 
““The Chinese Military Art,” 1772, 4to, re- 
printed in vol. vir. of ‘* Memoires sur les Chi- 
nois;” 3. ‘* Letters on the Chinese Charac- 
ters,’’ inserted in vol. 1, of the ‘‘ Memoires sur 
les Chinois ;” 4. ‘* On the Music of the Chi- 
nese,” inserted in vol. v1. of the ‘‘ Memoires ;” 
5. « A Life of Confucius,” with a long account 
of his ancestors, and a genealogy embracing 
four centuries; 6. ‘‘ Dictionnaire Tatar-mant- 
cheou, Francais.” Father Amiot died in Pekin, 
in 1794, aged seventy-seven.— Biog. Univ. 
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FERNE (sir Jonw) an antiquary, was born 
in Lincolnshire, and died about 1610. He 
was educated at Oxford, whence he proceeded 
to the Inner Temple. He was knighted by 
James J, and made keeper of the king’s sig- 
net of the council for the north. He was the 
author of ‘‘ The Blazon of Gentry.’’—Henry, 
son of the preceding, was born at York in. 
1602. He first became commoner at St Mary | 
hall, Oxford, and then fellow of Trinity col- | 
lege, Cambridge. On entering into orders he, 
was presented to the livings of Masham in| 
Yorkshire, and Medborn in Leicestershire, . 
and was made archdeacon of Leicester. In, 
1642 he took his doctor’s degree, and wrote a. 
piece in defence of the king, with whom he: 
was in great favour. On the Restoration he | 
was made bishop of Chester, dean of Ely, and | 
master of Trinity college, and died in 1661.: 
His works are—‘‘ Episcopacy and Presbytery 
considered ;” ‘* The Case of Conscience 
touching Rebellion ;’’ ‘‘ Sermons and Tracts.” 
— Wood, Athen Oron. 

FERRACINO (Banrnotomew) an Italian 
mechanic and engineer, was born in 1692 at 
Bassano in the Vincentia, and was originally 
a sawyer. While very young he invented a 
saw to be worked hy the wind ; and conceived 
the idea of mahing wine-casks without hoops, 
in both of which he succeeded. He then pro- 
ceeded to construct iron clocks and hydraulic 
machines. An hydraulic engine made by him 
for the procurator Belegno, has been much 
admired ; it is formed on the principle of Archi- 
medes’s screw, and raises the water to the 
height of thirty-five feet, according to the 
measure of that country. He also built the 
noble bridge over the Brenta at Bassano, 
which ia equally admired for its boldness and 
solidity. Ile died about 1750. Aun account 
of his life and inventions was published in 
1764 at Venice, by M, Francis Memo.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

FERRANDUS, surnamed Fulgentius, a 
deacon of the church of Carthage, was an 
African by birth, and flourished in the sixth 
century. When St Fulgentius, bishop of Rus- 
pa, was banished by the Arian party to Sar- 
dinia, Ferrandus accompanied him, but return- 
ing afterwards to Carthage, was made deacon 
of the church there. In 533 arose the extraor- 
dinary question—‘‘ Whether it could be said 
with propriety, that one of the persons of the 
Trinity suffered on the cross?’’ ‘Those who 
maintained the affirmative accused their oppo- 
nents of Nestorianism, while they themselves 
were charged with supporting the Eutychian 
heresy. Ferrandus wrote two ‘‘ Letters’’ 
upon the subject. He died hefore the year 
551. His principal works are—‘‘ A Collec- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Canons ;”’ ‘© An Exhorta- 
tion to Count Reyinus,”’ respecting the duties 
of a Christian captive ; ‘* Life of St Fulgentius, 
Bishop of Ruspa,’’ generally ascribed to Fer- 
randus ; two ‘“ Letters’”’ to St Fulgentius, and 
other remains, collected by father Chifflet, and 
pubhehed at Dyon in 1649, quarto.—Cave’s 
Ait. Jat. Dupin. Moreri. 

FERRAR (Rorpar) an English prelate of 
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the 16th century, was born at Halifax in York- 
shire. He studied at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and became a canon regular of the order of St 
Augustine, and was chosen prior of the monas- 
tery of St Oswald, which dignity he surren- 
dered on the dissolution in 1540, and received 
a pension of 100/. per annum. Early em- 
bracing the principles of the Reformation, he 
was made bishop of St David’s by Edward VI. 
In consequence of incautiously issuing out his 
commission to bis chancellor to visit his chap- 
ter, and inspect into some dilapidations, in an 
exploded form, not sufficiently admissive of the 
king’s supremacy, his enemies found occasion 
to accuse him of a pramunire, and so great 
were the expences of the prosecution, that he 
became unable to pay his first fruits and tenths, 
and was imprisoned for the same as a debtor to 
the crown. On the accession ef Mary, while 
still in prison, he was brought, in company with 
Hooper, Bradford, and others, before Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, who, after treating him 
with brutal contempt, delivered him up for 
trial to his successor, Morgan, by whom he 
was declared guilty of heresy, and being tumed 
over to the secular arm, he was burnt upon 
this sentence at Caermarthen on the 30th of 
March, 1555. The character of this prelate 
has been variously represented, even by pro- 
testant writers, some of whom accuse him of 
venality and tude and rigorous deportment ; 
but although he appears to have been head- 
strong and imprudent, the early prosecution 
against him was clearly the result of the re- 
venge and personal ill-will of powerful ene- 
mies.— Iur’s Acts and Monuments. Harleian 
M.S. 

FERRARI, the name of a Milanese family, 
which gave birth to several distinguished scho- 
lars during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Of these, Octavian Firerart, born 
in 1518, was professor of politics and ethics at 
his native city, Milan, whence he afterwards 
removed in the same capacity to Padua. He 
translated the works of Athenazus into the 
Latin language, and is the author of two trea- 
tises on those of Aristotle, the one entitled 
‘De Disciplina Encyclicé, seu clavis Philo- 
sophie perpatetice Aristotelica,’’ the other, 
‘* De sermonibus Exotericis.”” He also wrote 
on the origin of the Romans. Ile returned to 
Milan before his decease, which took place in 
that city in 1586.—Franciscu BERNARDINO 
Ferrari, born in 1577, was a doctor of the 
Ambrosian college at Milan, and so celebrated 
for his intimate acquaintance with books and 
literature in general, that Frederick Borromeo, 
archbishop of that city, employed him in col- 
lecting rare books and manuscripts, for which 
purpose he visited most parts of the European 
continent, and the fruits of his researches 
formed the foundation of the celebrated Am- 
brusian library. Several of his works, which 
are yet extant, display great industry and erue 
dition. Among them are three books, ‘‘ De 
antiquo ecclesiasticarum Epistolarum genere,”’ 
1613; three, ‘‘ De ritu Sacrarum ecclesia 
Catholica Concionum,’’ 1620; and seven, “‘ Da 
Veterum Acclamationibus ct Plausu,’’ 1627, 
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His death took place in 1669.—UctTavio Fer- 
RARI was born in the same capital in 1607, 
and entered at an early age the Ambrosian col- 
lege, where his learning and talents promoted 
him, at the age of twenty-one, to the 
chair of professor of rhetoric. On the death of 
Ripamonte he was chosen to succeed him as 
historiographer, and appointed to write the 
annals of Milan, of which work he actually 
composed eight books, but difficulties being 
thrown in his way with respect to his access to 
the state archives and other necessary sourccs 
of information, he not only desisted from his 
undertaking in disgust, but by his will forbade 
his heirs to publish any part of what he had 
written on tLe subject. It was probably this 
circumstance which induced him in 1634 to 
accept an invitation, given him by the Vene- 
tian senate, to settle at Padua, where the fame 
of his learning brought him numerous scholars 
in the several departments of Greek, rhetoric, 
and politics. Elis reputation for amiableness 
of disposition and suavity of manners was not 
inferior to that which he had acquired by his 
erudition, and procured him the title of Paci- 
ficator. Several crowned heads distinguished 
him by their favours, especially Christina of 
Sweden and Lewis XIV, from the latter of 
whom he enjoyed a pension of 500 crowns. 
Besides several vajuable treatises on the man- 
ners, customs, &c. of the ancients, ‘‘ De re 
vestiara,’’ ‘‘ De Lucernis,” &c. he followed 
Scaliger in an able work, entitled ‘‘ Onigines 
Lingua Italice,’”’ 1676, folio. His death took 
place in 1682.—Baninutomew Frat, in 
conjunction with James Morigia, fuunded in 
1520 the order of Barnabites at Milan, which 
Paul 111 confirmed in 1535. He was the first 
prior of his order, and dicd while filling that 
situation in 1544.—There were also two Ita- 
lian painters of this name, Gaupi ~zIu, a na- 
tive of Valdugia, born in 1484, excelled in his 
colouring as well as in design, and assisted 
Raffaelle d’ Urbino in ornamenting the Vatican. 
He died in 1550.—The other, Grovannit An- 
DREA, was born in 1599 at Genoa, and was 
eminent as well for his delineation of fruit and 
flowers, as for landscapes and historical paint- 
ing. Ife died in 1669.— Moreri, 

FERRARI (Jean Baprtisrzi) a learned 
Jesuit, a native of Sienna, eminent for his shill 
in Oriental literature. He published in 1622 
a Syriac Dictionary, and was the author also 
of a Latin treatise on the management of 
orchards and flowers, first printed in 1633 and 
aun a 1646. His death took place in 1655. 

FERRARI (Lewis) an Italian mathemati- 
cian, distinguished by the discovery of the 
first method of resolving biquadrat:c equations. 
Hie was born at Bologna about :*23 ,, and he 
studied under tlie celebrated Jerome Cardan, 
who in his treatise on Algebra has recorded 
the invention of his pupil. Ferrari was em- 
et hie in making financial] calculations for the 
Milanese government; and afterwards he 
removed from Milan to Bologna, where he 
became professor of mathematics. Ile died in 
1565. He is said to have been skilled in 
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architecture, and acquainted with science and 
classical literature ; but he left no published 
works, and he is indebted for his reputation to 
the notice taken of him by Cardan.— Montu- 
cla, Histvire de Mathematique. <Aikin’s G. 
Biog. 

FERRARS (Georce) a lawyer and poet of 
some note in the sixteenth century ; but more 
memorable for the connexion of his personal 
history with the recognition of an important 
parliamentary privilege. He was of an ancient 
family, and was born near St Alban’s about 
1510. After studying at Oxford, he entered 
at Lincoln’s Tnn, and was afterwards called to 
the bar. Cromwell, earl of Essex, recom- 
mended him to the king, by whom he was 
employed both in a civil and a military capa- 
city ; and who rewarded his services with the 
grant of an estate in his native county. This 
however did not preserve him from becoming 
involved in debt; and in 1542, when attend- 
ing his duty as a member of the house of com- 
mons, he was taken in execttion by a sheriff’s 
officer, for a debt of two hundred marks, and 
committed to the Compter. The commons no 
sooner heard of his confinement, than they 
dispatched their seryeant to require his 1elease. 
This was refused, and an affray took place 
between the clerks of the Compter and that 
officer, who had his mace broken, which he was 
obliged to use in his own defence. On his 
returning, and making a report to the house of 
what had happened, the members in a body 
repaired to the bar of the house of lords to 
complain of the breach of privilege. The 
lords judged the contempt to be very preat, 
and referred the punishment of the offenders 
to an order of the house of commons. ‘The 
members returned to their seats, and resolved 
that the serjeant should repair once more to 
the sheriffs of London, (who in the preceding 
affray had supported the clerks of the Comp- 
ter,) and demand their prisoner without wiit 
or warrant, his mace being a sufficient badge 
of his authority. The city magistrates no 
longer resisted, but delivered up the insolvent 
senator to the parliamentary officer. This 
tardy obedience did not exempt the parties 
from punishment, for the sheriffs and the 
plaintiff at whose suit Ferrars was arrested, 
were committed to the Tower, and the clerks 
to Newgate; and an act of parhament was 
passed, discharging Ferrars from Nhabuality for 
the debt. It is not the least extraordinary 
circumstance in this transaction, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons obtained the entire 
approbation of hing Henry. Myr Ferrars re- 
tained the favour of his majesty, and was 
appointed to a situation about the person of 
prince Edward. In the expedition of the pro- 
tector Somerset to Scotland, in 1548, he at- 
tended as an army commissioner. He subse- 
quently held the office of lord of misrule, or 
master of the revels to Edward VI; and pre- 
sided in that capacity in Christmas sports at 
Greenwich. This appointment he probably 
owed to his poetical talents, of which some 
estimate may be formed from his contributions 
so the ‘* Mirror for Magistrates,’” in which 
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he wrote the stories of judge Tresilian ; Tho- 
mas of Woodstock ; Richard II ; Eleanor Cob- 
ham, duchess of Gloucester, and her husband 
duke Humphry; and of Edmund duke of 
Somerset. (See Batpwin, W.) Mr Ferrars 
was likewise the author of the account of the 
reign of queen Mary in Grafton's ‘* Chronicle ;”’ 
and of translations of Magna Charta, and the 
Laws of Henry III and Edward I. He died 
at Flamstead in 1579 ; and was interred in the 
parish church.— Biog. Brit. Holinshed’s Chron. 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 

FERRERAS (don Jonn pr) a learned 
Spanish ecclesiastic, was born at Labaneza in 
1652. After studying at Salamanca he took 
orders, and obtained the cure of St James of 
Talavera, whence he was removed to Madrid, 
where he became a member of the academy, 
and assisted in the compilation of the great 
Spanish Dictionary. He was the author of 
several works in philosophy, theology, and 
history, the most considerable of which is a 
general ‘‘ Ilistory of Spain,” in 10 vols. 4to, 
which is esteemed more faithful than that of 
Mariana, although less elegantly written.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FERRETO, an historian and poet of V1- 
cenza, was born about 1296, and contributed 
greatly to the restoration of polite literature in 
Italy. He wrote in Latin a history of Italian 
affairs from 1250 to 1318, which is compiled 
in a polished and elegant style. He was also 
the author of some Latin poems, one of which 
relates the origin of the Scaligers and the ac- 
tions of the preat Cane della Scala.— Moreri. 
Tiraboschi. 

FERRIAR (Jonw) an ingenious physician 
and writer on polite literature. He was a 
native of Chester, and pursued his medical 
studies at the university of Edinburgh, where 
he took the degree of MD. Engaging in 
practice, he settled at Manchester, where he 
was chosen physician to the Infirmary and the 
Lunatic Asylum. He was an active member 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, in whose memoirs many of his 
contributions may be found. Some of these 
afterwards made their appearance in a separate 
form. Tis professional tracts were most of 
them published collectively, under the title of 
‘* Medical Histories and RKeflections,’’ 3 vols. 
8vo. His * lllustrations of Sterne,’’ 1798, 8Svo, 
exhibited abundant proofs of industrious re- 
search, which enabled him to trace the obliga- 
tious of that eccentric writer to Burton, bishop 
Hall, and other satirical moralists of a pre- 
ceding age. This essay was republished in 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo, with some other pieces in 
prose and verse. Dr Ferriar was also the au- 
thor of ‘‘ An Essay towards a Theory of Appa- 
ritions,” 8vo, which, without exhibiting any 
claims to absolute novelty of opinion, displays 
some acute and ingenious speculation on the 
probable origin of spectral appearances in men- 
tal hallucination, and contains several curious 
patratives adapted to illustrate the arguments 
of the essayist. He died in 1815, aged fifty- 
one —Gent, Mag. 

TFERRON ( 


AULD bu) a French lawyer 
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and counsellor of the parliament of Bourd eanx 
was born in 1515. Ele was a writer in Latia, 
much admired by Scaliger, and honoured by 
him with the name of Atticus. He continued 
Paulus A‘milius’s History of France to the 
reion of Francis I. It is copious, and abounds 
in curious anecdotes. He was also the author 
of ‘‘ Observations sur la Contume de Bour- 
deaux,’? Lyons. He died in 1563.— Tessier. 

FEUILLEE (Lewis) an eminent French 
naturalist and mathematician, who belonged 
to the religious order of Minims. He was a 
native of Provence, and having made his pro- 
fession in 1680, he applied himself to the study 
of science with so much ardour and success as 
to attract the notice of his superiors. Lewis 
XIV sent him to South America to make re- 
searches in natural history and philosophy, the 
result of which appeared in his ‘‘ Journal des 
Observations Physiques, Mathematiques, et 
Botaniques, faites sur les Cétes Orientales de 
VY Amerique Meridionale, et dans les Indes Oc- 
cidentales,”’ 1714, 2 vol. 4to. In 17914 he 
was employed (on the recommendation of the 
Academy of Sciences, to which he belonged) 
in an expedition to the Canary Islands, to 
ascertain the relative position of the meridian 
of Ferro, which the French geographers had 
adopted as the point whence to rechon degrees 
of longitude. This task he performed in a 
most satisfactory manner; and he was re- 
warded with the post of botanist to the king, 
and a pension. He died in 1732, at Mar- 
seilles, where an astronomical observatory had 
been built for him. In the Royal library at 
Paris are preserved, in MS., a Journal of his 
Voyage to the Canaries, and a collection of 
drawings relating to natural history.— Nouv, 
Diet. Hist. Halter. Bibl. Bot. 

FEUQUIERES (Mawnassrs ve Pas, mar- 
quis de,) a French military officer, who was a 
native of Saumur, and was killed at the siege 
of Thionville in 1640. He was also employed 
in the service of his country as a diplomatist, 
and his ‘‘ Negociations’? were published in 
1753, 3 vols. 12mo.— FEvqQuitres (ANTHONY 
bE Pas, marquis de,) grandson of the former, 
was also an officer in the army. He was born 
in 1648, and entered young into the service. 
Having distinguished himself in a campaign 
in Germany in 1688, he was made manischal- 
de-camp, and in 1693 he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general], after having been employed 
in Piedmont. Being disappointed of further 
promotion, he vented his spleen in his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” which contain a review of the military 
transactions of his time, accompanied with 
severe criticisms on his professional contempo- 
raries. He died in 1711.—Poltuire, Siéele de 
Louis XIV. Biog. Univ. 

FEVRE (Guy te) sieur de la Boderie, a 
French poet, born in 1541, at Ia Hoderie, in 
Lower Normandy. He is supposed to have 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, from his 
having been employed in the compilation of 
the Polyglott Bible of Arias Montanus, for 
which he composed a Syro-Chaldaic Lexicon. 
TJe was aiterwards secretary and linguist to 
the duke of Alencon ; but not reaping the ad- 
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vantage he expected from the patronage of 
that prince, he retired in disgust to his estate 
of la Boderie, and died in 1598. He was the 
author of several works relating to oriental 
Jiterature ; and he also published much poetry 
in his native language, which procured him 
considerable reputation among his contempo- 
raries.— His brother, NicnoLas LE FEVRE, was 
also an oriental scholar, and assisted in the 
Polygiott Bible of Montanus. He died in 
1605.—Antuony Le Fevne, another brother 
of Guy, was eminent as a statesman. He was 
resident at Rome for Henry IV, and ambas- 
sador at Brussels in 1597, when he discovered 
the conspiracy of marshal Biron against his 
master. In 1606 he went ambassador extra- 
ordinary to England, and was there again in 
1610. He died in 1615. His correspondence 
with his government was published at Paris 


in 1750, 5 vols. 12mo, under the title of' 


** Ambassades de M. de la Boderi¢ en Angle- 
terre sous le Reyne de Henri IV, et la Mino- 
nté de Louis \1il.’’—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FEVRE (Nicnoias Le) an eminent French 
scholar in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He was bom at Paris in 1543, and 
was educated at the college of La Marche, 
where his studies were fur a time interrupted 
by an unfortunate accident. While mending 
a pen, a cutting of the quill flew into his eye, 
and the sudden pain prompting him hastily to 
hift his hand towards it with the penknife, he 
wounded it with the point so badly as to ren- 
der it useless, After leaving the college he 
travelled in Italy in 1571, and visited the uni- 
versities of Pavia and Bologna. Returning 
home he devoted himself to the cultivation of 
literature. Ile edited the writings of Seneca, 


and furnished contributions to the Annals of 


Baronius, and other works. Iis reputation 
occasioned him to be appointed preceptor to 
Henry of Bourbon, prince of Conde, and after- 
wards to Lewis XIII, which last employment 
he did not long retain, dying November 4, 
1612.—Perrault, Biog. Univ. 

FEVRE (Tannecui ve) or TANAQUIL 
FABER, a classical scholar of great eminence 
in the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Caen in Normandy in 1615, and was edu- 
cated at the college of La Fleche, at Paris, 
where he distinguished himself by his lterary 
acquirements. Cardinal Richelieu procured 
him a pension of two thousand livres, with the 
office of inspector of works printed at the 
Louvre. After the death of that minister, 
being neglected by his successor, cardinal 
Mazarine, he gave up his employment and 
went to Langres, where he professed himself 
® protest nt. He subsequently removed to 
Saumur, and was made professor of classical 
literature. After residing there some years, he 
was invited by the prince palatine to Heidel- 
berg, and was about to quit Saumur for that 
place when he died in 1672. His works, 
which are numerous, consist of commentaries 
on several of the Greek and Latin classics ; 
translations from Xenophon, Plato, Diogenes 
Laertius, Plutarch, Lucian, &c.; Letters ; 
Lives of the Greeh Poets, in French; w.d 
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Greek and Latin bites Voltaire, fn his 
Siecle de Louis X1V, expresses doubts of the 
sincerity of Le Fevre in his change of religion ; 
and says that he despised those of his sect, 
and lived among them more as a philosopher 
than a huguenot. And Camusat, on the au- 
thority of a bookseller of Saumur, asserts that 
Le Fevre, when be attended public worship, 
during the sermon, or the celebration of the 
Eucharist, used to take from his pocket 
Terence or Anacreon, and amuse himself in 
reading, while the rest of the congregation pe~ 
rused the Voyage de Bethel, a protestant 
book of devotion. He had two daughters, 
one of whom was the celebrated Mad. Dacier; 
and the cther was married to Paul Bauldri, 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Utrecht. 
His son, after having been a Calvinist minis- 
ter, returned to the religion of his ancestors. 
—Moreri. Camusat Hist. Crit. des Journ. 

FESTUS (Pomptius) a grammarian of 
note in the fourth century. He published an 
abridgment of a treatise by Verrius Flaccus, 
‘* De significatione verborum,” with critical 
annotations, which Gerard Vossius blames for 
their severity. Scaliger however speaks highly 
of his acumen, and recommends his writings to 
every Latin student. An edition of them, epi- 
tomised by Paulus Diaconus, was published in 
1170, and a much more complete one hy Da- 
cier in 1681, 4to, in usum Delphini.—Moreri. 

FEYJOO Y MONTENEGRO (Bent pict 
JzuRomE)a Spanish Benedictine monk and writer 
of the last century. He published his specula- 
tions on a vast variety of topics, in the form 
of essays designed for popular use, whence he 
has been sometimes styled the Spanish Addi- 
son. IJlis ‘* Teatro Critico Universal,’ 14 
vols. 4to, Madrid 1733; and his ‘‘ Cartas 
eruditas y curiosas,’”’ are both works of merit, 
and are devoted to a common object—the re- 
futation of vulgar errors and the abolition of 
prejudices. Divinity, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, successively occupy his attention ; 
and some of the superstitions of his church 
and nation are animadverted on with freedom 
and good sense. He died in 1765. A new 
edition of his works was published in 1778, 
15 vols. 4to; and a selection from his Essays 
aud Discourses, appeared in an Enylish trans- 
lation, 1780, 4 vols. 8vo.—Nour. Dict. Hist. 
Biog. Univ. 

FICHARD (Joun) a native of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, born 1512. He devoted him 
self to the study of jurisprudence, and became 
syndic of the city in which he was born. -He 
wrote **The Lives of illustrious Men, distin- 
guished for their talents and erudition during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth Centuries,’’ in 
Latin, printed in 4to, 1536; ‘‘The Lives of 
celebrated Lawyers,” 1565, 4to; a work, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Onomasticon Philosophico-Medico Sy- 
nonymum,” 1574; ‘* De Cautelis,” 1577; and 
** Concilium Matrimoniale,’’ 1580. He died 
in 1581.— Moreri. ; 

FICHET (A.ExanpdeEr) a jeBuit, who was 

rofessor of rhetoric and classical literature, at 
yons in the seventeenth century. Je was the 


; author of a tract entitled “‘ Arcana Studiorum, 
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omnium methodus, et Bibliotheca Soientia- | 
rum,” 8vo; republished by J. Albert Fabri-' 
cius, with the ‘‘ Prodromus Ilistoria Literaria 
of Lambicius,” 1710, folio. Fichet also pub- 
lished “* Chorns Poetarum ;”’ ‘‘ Muszum, rhe- 
toricum et poeticum ;” and “ Favus Mellis ex. 
variis sanctis, Patribus collectis,’’ Lyon. 1615, 
1617, 2 vols.— Biog. Univ. 

FICINUS (Marsitivs) an eminent scholar 
and critic of the fifteenth century, and one of 
the revivers of a taste for platonic philosophy 
in western Europe. He was born at Florence 
10 1453. His father, who was physician to 
Cosmo de Medicis, intended him for the samc 

rofeasion, and sent him to study medicine at 
logna. There he contracted an attachment 
to Platonism by reading the works of Cicero, 
and he is said at the age of thirteen to have 
attended the lectures of Gemistus Pletho, on 
Platonic philosophy. Cosmo de Medicis, to 
whom he was introduced by his father, encou- 
raved lim in his studies, and formed an aca- 
demy at Florence for the cultivation of Greek 
philosophical hterature, of which Ficinus be- 
came president. The first fruits of his appli- 
cation to learning were translations of some 
pieces attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, and 
Orpheus; but he afterwards made a Latin 
version of the entire works of Plato, printed in 
Gothic characters, at Florence, without date. 
He also translated the writings of Plotinus, at 
the request of John Picus, prince of Miran- 
dola ; aud several of the productions of the 
earlier and later Platonic philosophers, After 
the death of Cosmo de Medicis, Ficinus was 
equally patronised by his son Peter, and his 
grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent. On his 
ente1ing into the ecclesiastical state, the latter 
procured for him a canonry in the cathedral of 
Florence, besides other preferment. He was 
very assiduous in the discharge of his clerical 
duties, tili ill health obliged bim to seek a 
retreat in the country, where he died in 1499. 
His works were collected and published at 
Basil, and elsewhere, in 2 vols. folio.—Moreri. 
Stolli Introduct. in Histor. Literar.  Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 

FICORONTI (Francis) a writer on archa- 
ology and numismatics, born at Lugano in Italy 
in 1664. He published ‘* Notices of Ancient 
Medals ;” ‘‘ Observations on the Antiquities 
of Rome, described in the Diarium Italicum of 
Father Montfaucon,”’ a critique which was an- 
swered by the Apologia del Diario Italico of 
F. Ricobaldi; ‘* The Vestiges and Curiosities 
of ancient Rome explored and surveyed ;”” be- 
sides treatises on the Bulla worn by the Ro- 
man youth, on the Games and Theatrical 
Masks of the ancient Romans, and on Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics. He died in 1747,.—Jtees's 
Cycloped. 

FIDDES (Ricwarp) a divine of the church 
eof England’and author of several works, was 
born at Hunmanby in Yorkshire, in 1671. Ile 
received his academical education at University 
college, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
BA. in 1093. In 1694 he took orders and 
obtained a presentation to the rectory of ]Jails- 
ham in Yorkshire ; but in consequence of the 
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bad air of that marshy place, he contracted an 
illness which deprived hin ever after of the 
power of distinct utterance. In this dilemma 


_he determinef to remove to London and de- 


vote himself to literature, and being introduccd 
by dean Swift to the earl of Oxford, he ob- 
tained for him the appo‘ntment of chaplain to 


_the garrison of Hull. He was now closely 


leagued with the Tory party, but all his hopes 
were frustrated by the removal of the earl of 
Oxford from power, on which occasion he also 
lost his chaplaincy. In 1718 he published 
his ‘* Theologia Speculativa,’’ the first of his 
works which attracted much attention; on 
which occasion the University of Oxford ho- 
noured him with the degree of DD. In 1720 
appeared his ‘‘ Theologia Practica,’’ to which 
the same body again liberally subscribed, and 
also extended similar patronage to his volume 
of ‘ Practical Discourses.” » In 1724 he 
produced his ‘ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,”’ 
which exhibited a spirit of ecclesiastical pre- 
tension, bearing so great an affinity to that of 
the church of Rome, that he was accused of 
popery, and much warm controversy followed. 
He not only, indeed, palliated some of the most 
censurable actions of Wolsey, but vindicated 
the persecution of the followers of Wickliffe, 
and otherwise stigmatized the instruments of 
the Reformation. ‘The object of this work was 
clearly to favour the views of the pretender, 
and it was consequently much exalted by the 
Jacobite pirty, who encouraged him to under- 
take the lives of sir Thomas Mure and bishop 
Fisher, which however he never completed. 
Ile died at Putney in 1725. Dr Fiddes was a 
man of more ingenuity than learning, very 
facile in composition, but ena) diffuse and 
verhose 1n style and language, and exceedingly 
deficient in judgment. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote—‘* A Prefatory 
Kpistle concerning Remarks to be published 
in Homer’s Jiiad ;’” ‘* Remarks on the State 
Anatomy of Great Britain;” ‘* A General 
Treatise of Morality,” in answer to two essays 
by the earl of Shaftesbury ; ‘‘ A Preparation 
to the Lord’s Supper ;” ‘‘ A Letter in answer 
to a Freethinker ;” and several controversial 
pieces in defence of his Life of Wolsey.— 
Biog. Brit. 

FIELD (Ricuarp) a learned divine, was 
born in 1561, at Hempsted, in Hertfordshire, 
and was educated at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford. In 1594, on tahing his degree of bache- 
lor of divinity, he was chosen divinity reader 
to the society of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the 
members of which presented him with the 
living of Burrowclere in Ilampshire. In 1598, 
being then doctor of divinity, he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth, and 
soon after prebendary of Windsor. He assisted 
at the Hampton Court conference, and in 1605, 
when king James I, was to be enter- 
tained at Oxford with scholastic exercises, he 
was sent for to bear a part in the divinity act, 
and acquitted himself with great learning and 
acutehess. In 1610 James bestowed upon 
him the deanery of Gloucester, where how- 
ever he never resided, passing most of his 
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time at Burrowclere. MWe often preached be- | 


fore the king, with whom he was a great 
favourite, and who proposed sending him into 
Germany to compose the differences between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists, but for some 
reason this appointment did not take place. 
At auother time he expressed his wish to 
bestow on Dr Field the bishopric of Salisbury, 
and sent him a promise of the see of Oxford 
on a vacancy, but before the opporturity 
offered for keeping his word, the dean was 
suddenly carried off by a stroke of apoplexy in 
1616. Dr Field was the author of a work 
entitled “‘ Of the Church,” which gained him 
among his contemporaries the highest reputa- 
tion for extensive learning and nice casuistical 
knowledge. Ile also commenced ‘* A View 
of the Controversies in Religion, which in 
these last times have caused the lamentable 
Divisions of the Christian World,” but did not 
live to finish it.—Life by Le Neve. 
FIELDING (Hinry) a writer eminently 
distinguished for humour and knowledge of the 
world, was born at Sharpham-park, in Somer- 
setshire, April 22, 1707. Hus father, a de- 
scendant from the noble family of Fielding, 
died a lieutenant-general in the army, and 
Henry was his eldest son by his first wife, a 
daughter of sir Henry Gould, a justice of the 
court of King’s Bench. He was educated at 
Eton, whence he removed to Leyden, but the 
straitened circumstances and numerous family 
of his father shortened his academical studies, 
and the same cause, added to a dissipated dis- 
position, diverted him from the choice of a 
profession, and tumed his attention to the 
stage. His first dramatic piece was entitled, 
‘6 Love in several Masks,’’ which met with a 
favourable reception, as did likewise his se- 
cond, called “ The Temple Beau.”’ He did 
not, however, generally succeed as a drama- 
tist; for although no man possessed a stronger 
feeling of the ridiculous, or executed detached 
scenes with greater humour, he took too little 
time to construct his dramas, with a view to 
plot and effective developement. Many of his 
plays are indced little more than free trans- 
lations from the French, as, for example, ‘‘ The 
Miser.” In some of these pieces he touched 
upon politics, and was one of the principal of 
the writers who gave sir Robert Walpole ar 
excuse for his act to limit the number of 
theatres, and submit dramatic performances to 
the licence of the lord-chamberlain. In his 
twenty-seventh year he married Miss Crad- 
dock of Salisbury, a young lady of great beauty 
and some fortune, and at the same time, by 
the death of his mother, became possessed of 
a small estate in Dorsetshire. Wholly desti 
tute of prudence, he immediately commenced 
country gentleman, on a scale which in three 
years reduced him to greater indigence than 
ever, with the addition of a young family 
to support. He then for the first time dedi- 
cated himself to the bar as a profession, and 
for immediate subsistence employed his pen 
on various miscellaneous subjects; and “ ‘I'he 
Champion,” a periodical paper; ‘‘ An Essay 
on Conversation ;” ‘* An Essay on the Know- 
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ledge and Characters of Men ;’’ ‘© A Journey 
from this World to the next ,”’ and “« The His- 
tory of Jonathan Wild ;’”’ were among the early 
fruits of his literary industry. In 1742 appeared 
his first proper novel of “ Joseph Andrews,” in 
which the Ce: vantic style of humour is admirably 
imitated. It immediately received the atten- 
tion to which it was entitled, but success as a 
novel-writer was not very likely to advance 
his practice at the bar; nor was the emolu- 
ment attached to it sufficient for a manner of 
life never sufficiently regulated by the rules of 
prudence. Soon after the appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, he was farther impeded in his pro- 
fession by repeated attacks of the gout, added 
to which, his domestic affliction was greatly 
increased by the illness and death of a beloved 
wife, whose loss for a time he felt most acutely, 
as no man possessed a kinder heart however 
occasionally erroneous in conduct. As soon 
as he recovered his spirits he renewed his 
literary exertions, and in 1745 published a 
periodical paper, entitled ‘‘The True Pa- 
triot,’? which was followed by ‘‘ The Jacobite 
Journal/’’ These labours on the side of the 
existing government, were rewarded with the 
then not altogether reputable office of a Mid- 
dlesex justice. To the credit of Fielding how- 
ever, he did much to render it more respecta- 
ble, by attention to the prevention of crimes, 
and to the regulation of the police. He publish- 
ed more than one tract upon the subject, and the 
principal of them, his ‘‘ Enquiry into the Cause 
of the late Increase of Robbers, &c.’’ made a 
great impression at the period. It was in the 
Intervals of those serious occupations that he 
wrote his celebrated ‘* Tom Jones,” which 
was followed in 1751 by ‘‘ Amelia.” The 
publication of those extraordinary works, in 
the midst of the avocations of a busy and per- 
plexing office, and while impaired and enfee- 
bled hy severe attacks of the gout, testify 
strongly to the mental vigour of Fielding. At 
length however his constitution began to yield 
to the repeated attacks upon it, and he was 
recommended by the faculty to take a voyage 
to Lisbon. He followed their advice, and the 
last gleams of his wit and humour are to be 
found in his ‘ Journal’’ on that occasion. He 
reached Jisbon in August 1754, and about 
two months after expired, his death taking 
place on the 8th October following, in his for- 
ty-eighth year. Ile was attended on this me- 
lancholy occasion by his second wife, by whom 
he left four children. ‘The merit of Fielding 
as a novelist is disputed by no school of cri- 
ticism, in respect to wit, humour, correct de- 
lineation of character, and knowledge of the 
human heart. ‘That he is somewhat over fond 
of the manners and scenery of vulgar life may 
be granted; and he is possibly at the same 
time too prone to excuse gross deviations from 
propriety and good conduct, under the vague 
qualification of ‘goodness of heart.” With 
all this abatement however, perhaps no novel 
in any language exceeds ‘‘'‘l'om Jones,” in 
the exhibition of character and manners, and 
for the consummate skill displayed in the de- 
vclopement of the story and management of 
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the catastrophe. ‘‘ Amelia,” with less variety 
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in 1662.—Nartnanier, younger son of the pre- 


and invention, is, in regard to portraiture and | ceding, was, as well as his father, attached to 
knowledge of life, almost equally felicitous ; | the puritan party in the church ; and was em- 


while as to pure raciness of humour, *‘ Joseph 
Andrews” is often deezied before both. Even 
‘* Jonathan Wild,’’ coarse as are the persons 
and doings described, is irresistible in the way 
of humorous caricature, and we forgive the 
subject for the original mode of the handling. 
In the eyes of foreigners, Fielding ranks far 
below Richardson, which is not wonderful, for 
while no one more largely deals in the general 
elements of human character, like Hogarth 
he has rendered all his personages so unmixedly 
English, they are scarcely to be recognised 
in any other dress. ‘The great impulse given 
by popular encouragement to works of fiction, 
of a kindred class to these celebrated novels, 
has certainly led to many very imposing and 
splendid productions of late years ; but it may 
be doubted if, in reference to verisimiltude and 
real nature as modified by the habits and in- 
stitutions of modern society, Fielding does not 
yet stand at the head of the English school of 
enuine comic romance.— Biog. Brit. 

FIELDING (sir Joun) half-brother to the 
subject of the preceding article, and his suc- 
cessor in the office of justice for Westminster, 
in which, although blind from his youth, he act- 
ed with great activity and sagacity for many 
ycars. Fle was knighted in 1761, and died at 
Brompton in 1780. We published various 
tracts on the penal code, and a miscellaneous 
publication, entitled ‘ The Universal Mentor.”’ 
Ife was also an active and benevolent promoter 
of the Magdalen Hospital, the Asylum, and 
the Marine Society.—Gent. Mag. 

FIFLDING (Saran) third sister of enry 
Fielding. She was born in 1714, lived un- 
married, and died at Bath, where she long re- 
sided, in April 1768. She was the author of 
the novel of ‘‘ David Simple ;”’ a less popular 
production of a kindred class, called ‘‘ The 
Cry, a dramatic Fable ;” ‘‘ Xenophon’s Me- 
moirs of Socrates,’’ translated from the Greek, 
(for which she was favoured with some valna- 
ble notes by Mr Harris of Salisbury ;) ‘* The 
Countess of Delwyn ;” “ The History of Ophe- 
ia ;” ‘© The Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia ;”’ 
and one or two more of a minor class.— 
Nickols’s Lit. Anec. 

FIENNES (Witxram) lord Say and Sele, 
the son and heir of sir Richard Fiennes, to 
whom the title had been granted by James L. 
He received his education at Winchester 
school, and New college, Oxford, where he 
held a fellowship. ‘Though he was raised to 
the rank of a viscount in 1624, yet, like many 
other persons of distinction who had expe- 
rienced the favour of the court, he joined the 
parliament in the contest for power with 
Charles I, and became an active opponent of 
that unfortunate prince during the civil war. 
He however concurred in the restoration of 
Charles II, and was subsequently promoted to 
the posts of lord-privy-seal and lord-chamber- 
lain. He wrote some tracts against the quakers, 
which have been published, as well as his 
speeches in parliament. His death took place 


ployed as an officer in the parliamentary army 
during the civil war. Hecommanded at Bris- 
tol when that city was taken by prince Rupert, 
in consequence of which he was tried for sup- 
posed treachery, and being found guilty, re- 
ceived sentence of death; but the influence of 
lord Say and Sele prevented him from suffering. 
He subsequently obtained the confidence of 
the protector, whom, it is said, he persuaded to 
adopt the regal title. He survived the Restora- 
tion, dying in 1669.—Biograph. Peerage. Lord 
Clarendon. Wood. 

FIENUS (Tuomas) a medical and surgical 
writer of the seventeenth century. He wasa 
native of Antwerp, and studied at Bologna in 
Italy, under Mercurialis and Aldrovandus. On 
his return to the Netherlands he was made 
professor of medicine at Louvain ; and he after- 
wards became physician to the duke of Bavaria. 
He died at Louvain in 1631, aged 64. Fienus 
was the author of a general ‘Treatise on Sur- 
gery, and other professional works, which have 
long since become obsolete. IJis tracts, ‘‘ De 
Viribus Imaginationis ;”” and ‘‘ De Vi forma- 
trice Fotés,’’ afford some curious examples 
of the popular and medical prejudices of his 
age. In his Fpistle to Libertus Fromond ‘* De 
Cometa Anni 1618,” he displays a more philo- 
sophical spirit, and arpnes very sensibly against 
the notions which were formerly current rela- 
tive to the nature of comets and the prognosti- 
cations deduced from their appearance.—- 
Hutchinson's Biog. Med. Edit. 

FIESCO (Joun Lrwis) count of Lavagna, 
a distinguished victim of unsuccessful am- 
bition in the sixteenth century, was the 
head of one of the noblest houses in Genoa. 
He became master of a large patrimony at the 
age of eighteen, and being surrounded with 
dependents and flatterers, and really possessing 
considerable talents and eloquence, he was rea- 
dily urged to aim at that power and distinction 
in the state which was then possessed by the 
family of Doria, headed by the famous Andrew 
Doria. ‘The latter, whose patriotism and great 
qualities had justiy raised him to the distinction 
of first citizen, being too intent upon the eleva- 
tion of his nephew Giannetino, a youth of a 
brutal and insolent character, a great degree 
of discontent was engendered among the 
nobles of Genoa, who, forming a party against 
Doria, willingly accepted a Icader of the 
wealth and talents of Fiesco. The court of 
France, anxious to detach Genoa from the in- 
terest of the emperor, was easily induced to 
favour this enterprise, to which the concur- 
rence of Pope Paul ITI, who furnished some 

allies, was also afforded. Although Andrew 
Doria received some intimation of the design 
in agitation, Fiesco conducted himself with so 
much circumspection and apparent tranquillity, 
he could not be induced to believe aught to his 
prejudice. After several meetings, the plan of 
the conspiracy was fixed, and the destruction 
of the Doria family formed an essential part of 
it. On the evening of January 1, 1547, Fieaco, 
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who had prepared a galley under 
& cruise against the corsairs, waited upon An- 
drew Doria, to request permission to depart 
from the harbour early in the morning, and 
took his leave with strong demonstrations of 
respect andaffection. The same evening how- 
ever he assembled a large body of his partizans 
at his house, on the pretence of an entertain- 
ment, to whom he made a warm and eloquent 
address; and their concurrence being ununi- 
roous, he hastened to the apartment of his 
wife, and acquainted her with his intention. 
She earnestly, and in vain, entreated him to 
abandon his desperate undertaking. He took 
leave of her, saying, ‘‘ Madam, you shall never 
Bee me again, or you shall see every thing in 
Genoa beneath you.” While the city was bu- 
ried in sleep he sallied forth, preceded by 50 
armed men, and dispatching parties to differ- 
ent quarters, himself proceeded to secure the 
darsena, or dock, in which the gallies lay. He 
went on board one of these, from which he was 
proceeding across a plank to the captain galley, 
when the board gave way, and falling into the 
water, incumbered with his armour, he sank to 
rise no more. Thus terminated the life of this 
young and able votary of ambition, at the early 
age of twenty-two. His confederates farled in 
their attempt on Andrew Doria, but Gianne- 
tino fell beneath their swords. ‘he loss of 
their leader however proved fatal to the con- 
spiracy; his brother Jerome was deserted, and 
the whole family paid the penalty of the ambi- 
tion of their head, by ruin and proscription.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Mod. Univ. Hist. 

FILANGIERI (Garrtano) a Neapolitan 
writcr on political economy and _ Iecgislation. 
He was born in 1752, and being a younger son 
was destined for the army, but guided by in- 
clination, he devoted himself to study. In 
1771 he formed the plan of a work on public 
and private education, and he afterwards pur- 
posed writing a book to be called ‘‘ Morality 
for Princes,” but neither was ever completed. 
He then, at the desire of his relations, applied 
so the law, and in 1774 produced a tract, in 
which he ingeniously defended a new enact- 
ment against the arbitrary decision of a judge. 
Soon after he withdrew from public life, in- 
tending to compose a general system of legis- 
lation ; but in 1777 the advice of his uncle, 
the archbishop of Naples, induced him to enter 
into the service of the court, and he was ap- 
pointed gentleman of the bed-chamber and an 
officer in the royal corps of volunteers in the 
marine service. ‘These appointments probably 
interfered but little with his literary occupa- 
tions, and in 1780 he published the first part 
of his great work on “ The Science of Legis- 
Jation,”’ the whole of which was to be com- 
oleted in seven books. In the first he pro- 
posed to expound the general rules of legisla- 
tion ; in the second, civil and economical laws ; 
in the third, criminal laws; in the fourth, le- 
,gisiation as applied to education and morals ; 
wm the fifth, ecclesiastical Jaws; in the sixth, 
mwa respecting property ; and in the seventh, 
aww’ relative to paternal authority and domes- 
tic economy. Of this work the first four books 
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tence of only appeared during the life of the author 


In 1783, having married a Hungarian lady, 
who was governess to one of the Neapolitar 
princesses, he resigned his employments and 
resided for some time in the country; but ip 
March, 1787, he was appointed to a place in 
the royal college of finance, and he was en- 
gaged in some extensive plans of improvement 
in the resources of the state, when his career 
of usefulness was cut short by the hand of death 
in July 1788. A part of the fifth book of the 
‘Science of Legislation was published in 1791 
and it appears that no more of the work was 
completed by the author, so that it was left 
imperfect. It notwithstanding attracted great 
public attention, from the bold and ori- 
ginal views which it developes, and the genera 
liberality of sentiment by which it is chaiac- 
terised. Several editions of the original ap- 
peared in Italy, and it was translated into the 
French, German, English, and Spanish lan- 
uages.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FILICAIA (Vincznr bE) an Italian poet, 

distinguished for the elegance of his composi- 
tions. He was born at Florence of a noble 
family in 1642. ~He studied in the university 
of Pisa, where he took the degree of LL.D. 
and returning to Florence, lived some time in 
retirement, occupied in the cultivation of 
hterature. His ‘* Canzoni,’’ on the raising of 
the seige of Vienna, laid the foundation of his 
fame. He received complimentary letters from 
the emperor Leopold and other princes; and 
the grand duke of Tuscany gave him the title 
of senator, and appointed him to the govern- 
mentof Volterra and Pisa; in which, as well as 
in other employments, he cunducted himself so 
as to gain the esteem of his sovereign and of 
the people. He died at Florence in 1707. 
Besid s his poetical pieces, he was the author 
of orations and epistles iu his native language, 
as well as some elegant productions in Latin 
verse.—Tiraboschi, Curdella. 
- FILLIPPI (Bastrano) an artist, was born 
at Ferrara in 1532. He acquired the nickname 
of Gratella from his introducing the method of 
squaring pictures to reduce them. He was one of 
the dearest pupils and most indefatigable copy- 
ists of Michael Angelo, and distinguished him- 
self particularly in his grand picture of Univer- 
sal Judgment, a work which approaches nearer 
to that great master than any ever produced by 
the whole of the Florentine school. Want of pa- 
tience in invention and practice made him repeat 
himeelf, He was at first a painter of grotesques, 
but he afterwards left that branch entirely w 
his younger brother, CrsarE Fintiirvri1, who 
was very eminent in the. ornamental style. 
Filippi died in 1602.— Pilkington. 

FILMER (sir Roser) son of sir Edward 
Filmer of East Sutton in Kent, was born to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. He 
w s educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and asa writer distinguished himself by his 
endeavours to prove the superior advantages 
of absolute monarchy. His works are—‘‘ The 
Anarchy of limited and mixed Monarchy,” 
1644; “ Patriarcha,’”’ in which he endeavours 
to prove that all governments were originally 
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monarchical, and that all legal titles are de- 
rived from heads of families. This work was 
completely answered by Locke, in his ‘‘ Two 
Treatises on Government.” Filmer died in 
1647.—Epwanrp Fitmer, son of sir Robert, 
who took his degree of LL.D. at Oxford, was 
author of a tragedy called the ‘* Unnatural 
Brother,’’ and defended the stage against Jere- 
my Collier.— Burnet’s Own Times. Athen. Ozon. 

FIN ASUS (Orontivs) or FINE, a French 
mathematician of some note in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He was a native of 
Briancon in Dauphiné, born 1494. His repu- 
tation procured him the patronaye of Francis I, 
which was not however conferred on him to 
such an extent as to rescue him from the pres- 
sure of his indigent circumstances; and al- 
though he obtained the professorship of his 
favourite science in the Royal college at Paris, 
yet at his death he left a widow and young 
family totally unprovided for. He was the 
author of several ingenious mechanical inven- 
tions, and even went so far as to lay claim to 
tle discovery of the quadrature of the circle. 
A description of a curious clock constructed by 
him was published in 1533. Like many other 
of the astronomers and geometricians of the 
age in which he lived, he is said to have also 
dabbled in judicial astrology. Of his works 
three editions are extant, two published during 
his life in 1532 and 1542, each in 3 vols. folio. 
The other in 1556, the year subsequent to that 
of his decease.— Bing. Univ. 

FINCH. The name of a noble English fa- 
nuly, in differeut branches of which the earldoms 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham have been long 
vested. Heneace Frncn, first earl of Notting- 
ham, was the son of Heneage Finch, recorder 
of the city of London, a descendant of the Win- 
chelsea family. Ile was born in 1621, and 
was educated at Westminster school, and 
Chiistchurch, Oxford, whence he removed 
to the Inner Temple. At the Restoration of 
Charles II his reputation as a lawyer raised 
him to the post of solicitor-general, in which 
capacity he signalized his zeal in the prosecu- 
uon of the regicides. In 1661 he was elected 
member for the university of Oxford, and ob- 
tained a baronetcy, and six years afterwards 
took a prominent part in tbe impeachment of 
the earl of Clarendon. In 1670 he became 
attorney-general, and in 1673 succeeded the 
earl of Shaftesbury as lord-keeper. ‘This lat- 
ter appointment was only a step towards the 
chancellorship, which he attained in two years 
afterwards. In 1681 his services were re- 
warded with the earldom of Nottingham; he 
survived his elevation however little more 
Uian a year. His powers as an orator were 
highly rated, and Dryden has handed down to 
posterity his portrait in Absalom and Achito- 
phel, under the character of Amri. Several of 
his speeches on the trials of the judges of 
Charles I have been published, as have also 
some of his parliamentary orations, but some 
valuable Chancery reports of his remain in 
manuscnpt.—Hlis son, Dawirt, born in 1647, 
was a member of the privy-council which 
caused James [I to he proclaimed ; he never 
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however sat at that board, or visited the court 
during the reign of that monarch, but on his 
abdication exerted himself strongly in favour 
ofa regency. This did not prevent his after. 
wards acting a8 secretary of state under Wil- 
liam and Mary, though he declined the chan- 
cellorship. In 1704 he went out of office, and 
continued so till the accession of George I, 
when he acted as one of the lords justices, in 
whom the administration of affairs was vested 
till the King’s arrival, In 1716 he rete d 
from public life, and died in 1730, having 
devoted the interval to the enjoyment of retire- 
ment and literary leisure, the fruits of which 
appeared in an eloquent reply to Whiston on 
the subject of the Trinity.—Of the elder branch, 
Henry, son of Thomas Finch of Eastwell 
Park, Kent, was educated. at Oriel coHege, 
Oxford, and was afterwards made a knight 
and a serjeant-at-law by James Il. He waa 
the author of ‘*‘ Nomotechnia,’”’ a Latin trea. 
tise on the common law, printed in folio, 1613, 
of which he afterwards published a translation. 
He died in 1625, leaving a son, Jonn, after- 
wards lord keeper, and created baron Ford- 
wich.— ANNE Fincn, countess of Winchelsea 
in the reign of James II, was the daughter of 
ir William Kingsmill, a Hampshire baronet, 
and previously to her marriage one of the maids 
of honour to that monarch’s queen. She had a 
taste for poetry, and published a poem ‘‘ On 
the Spleen,” and some other pieces printed 
together in 1713 in one octavo volume. Her 
death took place in 1720.—Biog. Brit. 
FINCK (TxHomas) a Danish mathematician, 
who was a native of Flensburg in South Jut- 
land. He received part of his education at 
Strasburgh, and after visiting other universities 
he went to Basil, and there published a geo- 
metrical treatise which procured him much 
reputation. He afterwards studied at Padua 
and Pisa, and returning to Basil took the de- 
gree of MD. in 1587. Having travelled in 
Germany and the north of Europe, he settled 
at Gottorp as physician tothe duke of Sles- 
wick, In 1591 he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the university of af sparen Se ; 
in 1602 he was made professor of rhetoric ; 
and in 1603 professor of medicine. He was 
likewise president and administrator of the 
Royal Economical School and Corporation. 
He died in 1656, at the great age of ninety- 
five. He wrote on astronomy and medicine 
as well as mathematics.— Aikin’'s G. Biog. 
FiINET (sir Joun) descended from an an- 
cient family of Italy, was born near Dover in 
1571. He was brought up at court, where 
by his wit and companionship he made himself 
a favourite with James I. In 1614 he was 
sent into France upon public business, and the 
next year was knighted. In 1626 he was 
made assiatant-master of the ceremonies. He 
was the author of ‘* Fineti Philoxenus,’”’ 
some choice observations touching the recep- 
tion and precedency, &c. of foreign ambassa- 
dors in England, published by James Howell 
in 1656. He also translated from the French, 
‘‘ The Beginning, Continuance, and Decay of 
Estates,” 1606. Wad Athen. Ozun. 
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FINKENSTEIN (Caries Witttam 
Fincx, count de) born in 1714 of one of the 
first families in Prussia. He prosecuted his 
studies under the direction of the celebrated 
M. Formey at Berlin. In 1735 he was sent 
to Stockholm as minister plenipotentiary from 
the Prussian king, Frederick William. He 
paid particular attention to the state of parties 
in Sweden, and drew up in French an account 
of the diet of 1738, which was much admired, 
and has been often printed. Being recalled 
in 1740, he went on a mission to Russia, and 
remained there till 1748. 


in the room of count Podewils. Ie retained 
this situation till the close of his life, which 
lasted more than half a century from the pe- 
riod of his appointment. Count Hertzberg 
assisted in attending to the duties of the office 
during the later years of Finkenstein, who in 
January 1799, after celebrating the jubilee, or 
fiftieth year of his ministry, demanded permis- 
sion to resign ; but he died January 3d, 1800, 
not half an-hour after he had signed an official 
despatch. He not only possessed a high repu- 
tation as a statesman, but was also distinguish- 
ed as the patron and protector of literature 
and the arts.— Biog. Univ. 

FINLAY (Jonun) a modern Scotch poet. 
He was a native of Glasgow, where he stu- 
died with success the history and popular lite- 
rature of Scotland. He published among other 
works, ‘‘ Wallace, or the Vale of Ellerslie ;’’ 
and Scottish ballads, historical and romantic, 
principally ancient, with notes and a glossary, 
to which are prefixed Remarks on Scottish 
Romance. These productions display much 
acquaintance with the antiquities of the mid- 
die ages. He died December 8th, 1810, aged 
twenty-eight.— Biog. Univ. 

FIRENZUOLA (ANGELO) a dramatic poet 
of Italy, born in 1493 at Florence. He was 
originally bred to the bar, and practised for 
some time as an advocate in his native city, 
but becoming disgusted with the profession, 
he took orders and devoted himeelf to literary 
pursuits. Pope Clement VII distinguished 
him with his favour, and promoted him to a 
valuable benefice in Rome. In 1548 an 8vo, 
volume of his prose compositions appeared, 
which, in the course of the succeeding year, 
was followed by a collection of comedies and 
other miscellaneous pieces in verse. ‘These 
latter were reprinted in 1763, in 3 vols.; and 
an edition of his works complete was pub- 
lished at Florence in 1765, in 4 vols.  Llis 
death took place at his abb y in 1545.—Tira- 
boschi. : 

FIRMIAN (Cuanues, count de) adminis- 
trator of the Austrian government of Lom- 
bardy in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was born ofa noble family in 1718; 
ant after having laid the basis of a good educa- 
tion by study, he travelled in France and Ilol- 
land. The emperor Charles VI appointed him 
a member of the aulic council at Vienna; but 
on the death of that prince, soon after, count 
Firmian went to Rome, to study more particu- 
larly jurisprudence and the fine arts. On the ac- 
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cession of Francis I, he was recalled to Vienna, 
to resume the functions of his office. The em- 
press-queen, Maria Theresa, sent him ambassa- 
dor to Naples, and subsequently nominated 
him governor of Austrian Lombardy during the 
minority of the archduke Ferdinand. He en- 
tered on the exercise of his functionsin June 
1759, and through the whole of his presidency 
distinguished himself by his love of justice aud 
his zeal for the happiness of the people. The 
court of Vicnna rewarded his merits with ex- 
traordinary honours. Ile was decorated with 
the order of the Golden Fleece, and appointed 
lieutenant-vice-governor of the duchies of Man- 
tua, Sabionetta, and the principality of Boz- 
zolo ; with the title of imperial minister pleni- 
potentiary to the government of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, then under the archduke. He employed. 
his wealth and influence in forming valuable 
collections of books, medals, paintings, and 
engravings ; aud distinguished himself by his 
enlightened encouragement of arts and letters, 
which he cultivated himself, though without 
ostentation. ‘The university of Pavia flourished 
under his care, and was indebted to bim tor a 
valuable library, a botanical garden, a labora- 
tory, and a cabinet of natural history and ana- 
tomy. He died at Milan, June 20, 1782. <A 
catalogue of his library, entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Firmiana,’’ was published at Milan in 1783, 
in 10 parts 4to.— Biog. Univ. 

FIRMICUS (Jutrus Matrernus) an early 
Christian author, of whom little more is known 
than that he flourished under the immediate 
successors of Constantine the Great. A work 
on astronomy, or rather astrology, in eight 
books, printed in 1497 by Aldus Manutius 
at Venice, and attributed to him, is supposed 
to be spurious ; or if the very doubtful evidence 
which is adduced to the contrary be admitted, 
it must evidently have been composed by him 
previously to his conversion. Another treatise 
ascribed to him on better authority, and euti- 
tled “De Errore Profanarum Religionum,”’ 
has gone through several editions.—Fubricit. 
Bibl. Lat. 

FIRMIN (Tuowas) an eminent philanthro- 
pist and writer on pauperism in the seventeenth 
century. He wasa native of Ipswich, and was 
apprenticed to a linen-draper in London, where 
he himself afterwards carried on the same 
business. An acquaintance which he formed 
with the persecuted Socinian divine, John 
Biddle, whose misfortuncs he relieved by his 
active benevolence, led him to adopt anti-trini- 
tarian sentiments ; notwithstanding which, his 
virtues extorted the re:pect and esteem of the 
prelates, Wilkins, ‘Tillotson, Compton, and 
other orthodox divmes. In 1676 he esta- 
blished a linen-manufactory for the purpose of 
furnishing employment to those who would 
otherwise have been vagrants; and in 1678 
he published an account of his institution, 
under the title of ‘‘ Some Proposals for the 
employing of the Poor, sg sel in and about 
the city of London, and for the Prevention of 
Begging, &c. in a Letter to a Friend.’”’ His 
charity was extended to alf sects and parties, 


and was experienced alike by the French pro- 
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AMMAN, There were three celebratedphy- 
sicians of thisname. The first, Joun Conran, 
a native of Schaffhausen, born in 1669, distin- 
guished himself by his success in teaching per- 
sons borr deaf and dumb to speak. On this 
subject he published two scarce treatises, called 
*« Surdus loquens,”” 8vo, Haerlem, 1692, and 
«* De Loquela,’”’ 12mo, Amsterdam, 1700. He 
also published an edition of ‘‘ Ccelius Aurelia- 
nus,” in quarto, 1709, and died in 1724 at 
Marmund in the Netherlands. His son Joun 
was a fellow of the Royal Society in London, 
and a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburgh, where he lectured on botany, a 
science in which he was eminent. He pub- 
lished a work ‘ Stirpium rariorum in imperio 
Rutheno Sponte provenientium icones et de- 
Scriptiones,”’ in 4to, and died in 1740. The 
third (PauL) was a native of Breslaw, who 
settled in 1674 at Leipsic, where he gave lec- 
tures on physiology, natural history, aud bo- 
tanv. He wrote a treatise on the latter science 
published in 1676, and entitled ‘‘ Character 
naturalis plantarum ;’’ as also of ‘* Jrenicum 
Numz Pompilii cum Hippocrate,’’ 8vo ; ‘‘ Pa- 
renesis ad docentes occupata circa institutio- 
num medicarum emendationem,” in duodecimo ; 
and ‘‘Archeas Syncopticus, Eccardi Leich- 
neri.”’ His death took place in his fifty-seventh 
year in 1691.—Ibid. 

AMMIANUS (Marcetuinos) a Roman his- 
torian of the fourth century, but of Greek pa- 
rentage, and, as appears by a letter addressed 
to him by Libanius, born at Antioch. In his 
youth he followed the profession of arms, and 
was enrolled among the ‘‘ Protectores Do- 
mestici,’”’ or houschold guards, consisting 
chiefly of young men of family. [le served 
in the East, in Gaul, and in the Persian expe- 
dition of Julian. In the year 374 he visited 
Rome, where he wrote his history of Roman 
affairs, from Nerva to the death of Valens ia 
378. The whole consisted of thirty-eight 
books, of which eighteen alone remain, and 
begin at the seventeenth year of Constantius, 
363. The style of Ammianus is deemed rude ; 
which is not extraordinary, considering that he 
was a Greek who wrote in the Latin lan- 
guage, and one who had passed much of his 
life in active pursuits. The candid manner in 
which he speahs of Christianity has induced 
some writers to deem hiu a Chiistian ; but the 
emperor Julian and Paganism are treated of by 
him in terms which would be still more extra 
ordinary in a Christian. The probability is, 
that Ammiauus was zealous in neither belief, 
and addressing himeelf to all parties, spoke with 
moderation on religious points of difference, 
which a sensible pagan might readily do. His 
general accuracy and honesty have received 
the unqualified suffrage of Gibbon, and indeed 
of most other writers, There are many edi- 
tions of his history, but that of Gronovius, 
Leyden, 1695, is generally preferred. -Vossius. 
Gibbon. Lardner. 

AMMIRATO (Scrrro) an eminent Italian 
historian, born at Lucca in the kingdom of 
Naples in 1531. His father designed him for 
the profession of the law; but he chose the 
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church, and hecame a canon in the cathedral 
of Lucca. Not however meeting with the pre- 
ferment he expected, he repaired to Venice, 
and was entertained by Alexander Contarini, 
who becoming jealous of the pleasure taken 
by his wife in the conversation of Ammirato, 
the latter was obliged to quit Venice; and 
after various vicissitudes in his own country, 
he finally visited Florence, and was induced 
by the prand duke to settle in that capital and 
write its history. THlere he was made easy in 
his circumstances by the presentation of a ca- 
nonry in the cathedral, and henceforward ap- 
plied himse]f vigorously to his studies until his 
death in 1601, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. His principal works are—1. ‘‘ Il Deca- 
lione dialogo del poeta,’’ Naples, 1560, 8vo ; 
2. ** Istorie Fiorentine,” Florence, 1600, 8 vo- 
lumes folio; 3.‘ Delle famiglie Nobili Napo- 
litani,”? Florence, 1580, folio; 4. ‘‘ Delle fa- 
miglie Fiorentini,’’ Florence, 1615, folio. 5. 
‘‘ Opusculivarii,’”’ Florence, 15833, 8vo ; 6. ‘* Po- 
esi Spirituali,” Venice, 1634. He also left a MS. 
history of his life, which has never been pub- 
lished. Ilis history of Florence is deemed a 
work of great accuracy and credit.—Moreri. 

AMMONIUS, an eminent philosopher of 
the peripatetic school, who flourished at Alex- 
andria in the sixth century. Proclus of Con- 
stantinople was a disciple of his, as well as se- 
veral other eminent scholars. He wrote notes 
on the works of Porphyry and Aristotle, which 
have descend d to posterity.— Bayle. 

AMMONIUS SACCAS, a native of Alex. 
andria, where he instituted the eclectic school of 
philosophy, the object of which was the amal- 
gamation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato. The celebrated Longinus, secretary to 
queen Zenobia, was a disciple of his. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Athevagoras, and Pantienus, in- 
structed him early in the tenets of Christianity ; 
u religion he ischarged by Porphyry with hav- 
ing subsequently abjured, though, if we are to 
edit Eusebius, the accusation 1s without foun- 
dation. His death took place about the middle 
of the third century.—Fabricius. 

AMORY (Tuomas) a dissenting minister of 
minence, was born at Taunton in 1701, and 
obtained considerable reputation both in his 
native place and in the metropolis, by his elo- 
quence and practical ability. Ilis opinions 
were those of the celebrated Dr Samucl Clarke, 
and in 1770 he became the colleague of Dr 
I‘rice at Newington-grecn. The talents and 
character of Dr Amory gave him a great lead 
among the dissenting interest, and he was a 
very efficient member of the Committee for 
Procuring an Enlargement of the Toleration 
Act. He died in 1774 im the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, leaving behind him some vo- 
lumes of sermons. He also wrote the lives of 
Groves, Benson, and Chandler, with some 
minor poetry.— Biog. Brit. 

AMONWY (Tuomas) a very singular cha- 
racter, and the son of counsellor Amory, who, 
in consequence of becoming secretary to the 
forfeited estates in Ireland, acquired consider- 
able property in the county of Clare. It is 
conjectured that the subject of this article was 
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testants expatriated by the revoeation of the 
edict of Nantes, and by the nonjurors after the 
Revolution. This truly amiable and liberal- 
minded man terminated his useful life in 1697, 
at the age of sixty-five.—Cornish’s Life of Fir- 


min. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
FIROUZABADI, a Persian doctor of high 


repute in the eleventh century. He was in- 
vited by Nezam Molk, grand vizir of Malek 
Schab, to undertake the direction of the col- 
lege which had been just founded at his ex- 
pence, and which has since become so famous. 
He discha.ged this duty very honourably until 
lis death. He was author of a work much 
esteemed by Mahometans, entitled ‘‘ Al Tan- 
bih, or General Information,”? in which he 
treats on the principles, rites, and observances 
of the Mussulman law.—Another Persian doc- 
tor of the same name lived in the fourteenth 
century ; he was author of a celebrated and 
excellent dictionary of the Arabic language, 
entitled “* Camus,” or the ‘ Ocean ;” as also 
of “ Ahassan al Lathaif,” a collection of plea- 
santries and witty sayings; and of another work 
entitled “ Assdad bel Assiad,’’ or the means 
of being happy. He died in the year 1414.— 
D’ Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 

FISCHER (Joun Bernarp) an eminent 
German architect of the last century. He was 
born at Vienna about 1650, and pursued the 
study of his profession at Rome. He erected 
the palace of Schoenbrunn, which is howeve: 
more famous on account of the gardens and 
menagerie attached to it, than for 1ts architec- 
tural merit. ‘The emperor Joseph I appointed 
Fischer his chief architect, and created him 
baron @’Erlach. He built a multitude of fine 
edifices at Vienna; but his works display too 
great a predilection for ornament. The church 
of St Charles Borromeo, in the suburbs of 
Vienna, is reckoned his masterpiece. He died 
in 1724, leaving a work on Historical Archi- 
tecture, or a collection of ancient buildings, 
with explanations in French and German, 
Vienna, 1721, folio.—khs son, EMANUII, 
baron de Fischer, applied himself to the study 
of mechanics with great success, and assisted 
in several of the works conducted by his father. 
He constructed steam-engines for the mines 
of the Hartz, and other hydraulic machines ; 
and he corresponded with Desaguliers and 
S’Gravesande. He died in 1758. —Biog. Univ. 

FISCHER (Jonn Freperic) a German 
scholar and classical editor, born at Cobourg 
in 1726. He studied in the gymnasium at 
Cobourg, and afterwards at the university of 
Leipsic. His first publication was a Disser- 
tation on the Altar of Peace. In 1751 he 
was chosen co-rector of the school of St Tho- 
mas at Leipsic, of which he subsequently be- 
came rector.- He died October 11,1799. His 
labours as an author and an editor were very 
considerable, including Remarks on the Greek 
Grammar of Weller; editions of the Dic- 
tionary of the New Testament by Pasor, the 
Lexicons of Moeris and Timzus, the works of 
Anacreon, Theophrastus, the Dialogues of 
Plato, and several other Greek and Latin 
authors,— Biog. Univ. 
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_FISH (Simon) a Kentish lawyer in the 
sixteenth century, who, after receiving his 
education at Oxford, went about 1525 to study 
law at Gray’s Inn. Tle was obliged to flee to 
the continent for acting a part in a play, writ- 
ten with a view of ridiculing cardinal Wolsey, 
who issued orders aguinst him the same night. 
He however escaped into Germany, where he 
wrote a smart satire upon the popish clergy, 
entitled ‘The Supplication of the Beggars,” 
which was answered by sir Thomas More in 
his ‘‘ Supplication of Souls.” After it had 
been printed, a copy was conveyed to the king 
by Anne Boleyn, and Henry not being dis- 
pleased at it, Fish was called home, and 
granted the king’s protection. He died of 
the plague soon after his recal in 1531.— 
For’s Acts and Monuments. 

FISHACRE or FIZACRE (Ricwarp) a 
dominican of the thirteenth century, was born 
in Devonshire and educated at Oxford. He 
was esteemed one of the most learned men of 
his time, both in philosophy and divinity. He 
was the intimate friend of Robert Bacon, with 
whom he 18 paired by Leland, Matthew Panis, 
&c. They both died in one year, 1248, and 
were buried among the dominicans at Oxford. 
His works were numerous.—Prince’s Worthies. 
Wood. Leland. 

FISHER (Jeun) bishop of Rochester, a 
learned catholic divine in the reign of Jlenry 
V1ll. He was born in 1459 at Beverley 
in Yorkshire, and received his education at 
Michael-house, now incorporated in ‘Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated and 
obtained a fellowship. He was one of the 
proctors of the university in 1495, and the 
same year he was chosen master of Michael- 
house, and entered into holy orders. Soon 
after he was made vice-chancellor, and his 
great reputation for learning and piety induced 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, to choose 
him for her confessor ; and it was through his 
influence she determined on the noble acade- 
mical foundations which have perpetuated her 
memory. In 1501 he was admitted J)]). and 
the next year he became the first Margaret 
‘professor of divinity at Cambridge. In 1504 
he was unexpectedly promoted to the see of 
Rochester, on the recommendation of Fox, 
bishop of Winchester. He subsequently de- 
clined translation to a more valuable bishopric ; 
and he was accustomed to style his church his 
wife, declaring that he would never exchange 
her for one that was richer. The same year 
in which he was raised to the bench, the office 
of chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
was conferred on him. He took up his resi- 
dence there, and was for some time engaged 
in superintending the establishment of St John’s 
college, founded by the countess of Richmond. 
Deeply prepossessed ir favour of the ancient 
faith of the nation, he opposed with zeal and 
perseverance the principles of Luther and his 
followers. He published a “ Defence of the 
King of England's Assertion of the Catholic 
Faith against Mr Luther’s Book of the Capti- 
vity of Babylon,” and a ** Defence of the Hol 
Order of Priesthood against Martin Luther.” 
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But the same conscientious motives which in- 
duced bishop Fisher to become the champion 
of Henry VIII, against the redoubtable Ger- 
man polemic, impelled him to oppose the king’s 
measures for procuring a divorce from his wife, 
and declaring himself head of the church. 
When the former affair was agitated in 1527 
he gave a decided opinion in favour of the 
validity of the marriage ; and in 1529 he acted 
as one of the queen’s council in the trial before 
the leyates, Wolsey and Campeggio. His im- 
prudence and weakness in listening to the pre- 
tended prophecies of Elizabeth Barton, or the 
Maid of Kent, subsequently furnished the 
court with an opportunity of punishing his op- 
position to the royal designs. [In 1554 an act 
of attainder was passed against Barton and her 
accomplices, among whom bishop Fisher was 
included ; and being adjudged guilty of mis- 
prision of treason, he was condemned to the 
forfeiture of his property and imprisonmert 
during the king’s pleasure. It does not how- 
ever appear that this sentence was executed, a 
fine of 3001. it is said having only been exacted. 
He was subsequently sent to the Tower for 
refusing to submit to the provisions of an act 
of parliament, which annulled the king’s mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragon, and confirmed 
his subsequent union with Anne Boleyn. He 
was attainted and deprived in 1534, and would 
probably have been suffered to close his life 
peaceably in prison but for the ill-timed com- 
pliment paid him by pope Paul III, who 
thought proper to reward his zealous adherent 
by creating him a cardinal. The king, on 
learning that Fisher would not refuse the prof- 
fered dignity, exclaimed, in a passion, ‘‘ Yea! 
is he so lusty? Well, let the pope send hima 
hat when he will, Mother of God! he shall 
wear it on his shoulders, fer I will leave him 
never a head to set it on.” His destruction was 
immediately resolved on; and as no evidence 
againat him existed sufficiently strong to affect 
his life, the tyrant Henry employed his infamous 
solicitor-general, Rich, to entrap Fisher into a 
positive declaration of his denial of the king's 
supremacy. The plot succeeded, and the 
bishop being tried before a special commission, 
was convicted of high treason on the evidence 


of Rich, and on the 22d of June 1535 he was, 
in pursuance of the sentence passed on him, . 
Bishop Fisher was. 
a zealous promoter and cultivator of literature, | 


beheaded on Tower-hill. 


and a patron of learned men. SBesides the 


tracts already noticed, he was the author of’ 


a‘‘Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms ;’’ of ‘‘ Sermons ;”’ controversial and de- 
votional treatises, &c.—Biog. Brit. <Aikin’s 


G. Bing. 

FISHER (Joun) DD. a learned English 
prelate, born at Hampton in Middlesex in 
1748, his father, the rev John Fisher, being 
at that period curate of the village. The latter 
becoming afterwards chaplain to bishop Tho- 
mas, was by him presented to the vicarage of 
Peterborough, in the mar-school of which 
city his eldest of ten sons, the subject of the 
present memoir, received the rudiments of his 


education. He was afterwards removed to, 
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St Paul’s school under DrThicknesse,and thence 
roceeded to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1766. 
n 1770 he took his degree of AB. with great 

credit; and two years afterwards succeeded 

to an appropriated fellowship at St John’s, of 
which college he became also a tutor. While in 
this situation, prince Czartorinski Poniatowski, 
and several other distinguished personages, 
were placed under his care; but it was to the 
inflexible integrity displayed by him in the 
election of Dr Chevalier to the vacant head- 
ship of his college, that all his future success 
in life is mainly to be attributed. His conduct 
on this occasion, when a sense of duty pre- 
vailed over all the entreaties, threats, and 
promises of those in power, and the utmost 
exertion of ministerial influence, seemed at 
first calculated to impede his advancement. 

It had however, fortunately, a contrary effect, 

as it induced bishop Hurd to recommend him 

to George III, in the capacity of tutor to 
prince Edward, afterwards duke of Kent. In 

1787 he married the daughter of Mr Scrivener 

of Sibton abbey, Suffolk, and two Phat after- 

wards proceeded to his doctor’s degree. In 

1803 he was raised to the bishoprick of Exeter, 

on the death of Dr Courtenay; and towards 

the conclusion of the same year appointed to 
superintend the education of the late princess 

Charlotte of Wales, an arduous task, which he 

discharged with equal ability and success. On 

the death of Dr Douglas in 1807, Dr Fisher 
was translated to the diocese of Salisbury. He 
closed an active but unostentatious life (one 
great characteristic of which was his general 
mildness and the perfect command he ever 
maintained over his temper) on the 8thof May, 

1825, and was interred in St George’s chapel, 

Windsor.—Gent. Mag 

FISHER (Paynr) or, in Latin, Paganus Pis- 
cator, a poet of the seventeenth century, 
chiefly memorable for having held the office of 
laureate under the protectorate of Cromwell. 
He was a native of Dorsetshire, and was edu- 
cated at Hart-hall, Oxford, and afterwards at 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of BA. He served for a time in 
the royal army, during the civil war; but on 
the run of the king’s affairs, he joined the t1i- 
umpbant party, whose success he celebrated 
in several celebrated Latin poems; among 
which are—‘‘ Marston Moor, sive de Obsidione 
pralioque Eboracensi Carmen,” 4to; and ‘ In- 
auguratio Olivariano, sive Protectoris Olivari 
Carmen votivum,” 1654, 4to. His muse was 
also employed to Jament the death of Crom- 
well, and sing the praises of Louis XIV, as 
well as on several other occasions. He was 
the author of a “‘ Synopsis of Heraldry,” 1682, 
8vo. His death occurred in 1693.— Wood, 
Athen. Oxon. 

FITZGEFFREY (Cuanrves) a poet 
divine, was born in Cornwall in 1575. 
became a commoner of Broadgate-hall, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degrees in arts. He 
entered into orders, and obtained the rectory 
of St. Dominic in Cornwall, where he died in 


1636. His works are, ‘* Affanie sive epi 
mata et Cenotaphia;’’ ‘' The Life and Death 


and 
He 
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of Sir Francis Drake ;’’ ‘* A Curse for Corne- 
hoarders ;” ‘“‘The Blessed Birthday ;” ‘ Ser- 
mons.””—=Cens, Literaria. 

FITZHERBERT (sir AntHhony) 8 learned 
English lawyer and writer on jurisprudence 
et rural economy in the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of Norbury in Derbyshire, 


and was desceuded from the ancient family of’ 


the Herberts, earls of Huntingdon and Pem- 
broke. He studied at Oxford, and afterwards 
at one of the inns of court. Having been pre- 
viously called to the bar, he was made a ser- 
jeant-at-law in 1511, and in 1516 he obtained 
the honour of knighthood. In the following 
ear he was appointed a king's serjeant, and 
m 1519 he published “‘ La graunde Abridge- 
ment,”’ &c. a collection of law cases, which 
has been often printed, and is much esteemed. 
He was made a judge of the court of common- 
eas in 1523, and he died in 1538 and was 
interred in the church of Norbury. Besides 
his principal work, just noticed, he was the 
author of treatises on the office of justice of 
the peace ; on those of sheriffs, bailiffs, con- 
stables, &c.; on the courts of law; on writs ; 
and on law terms. ‘‘ The Book of Husbandry,” 
1534, Bvo; and a work, ‘‘ Of the Surveying of 
Lands,’’ 1539, 8vo, are supposed to have been 
written hy sir A. Fitzherbert, though some 
have ascribed them to his brother, John Fitz- 
herbert.—Biog. Brit. Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 
FITZHERBERT (sir Wittram) a descen- 
dant from the same family with the preceding, 
the branch to which he belonged being settled 
at Tissington in Derbyshire. He was born in 
1748, and received his education at St John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he proceeded MA. 
He studied the Jaw and was called to the bar, 
but did not practice as a counsellor ; though 
he employed his pen on professional subjects 
in “A Dialogue on the Revenue Laws,’’ and 
a tract entitled ‘‘ Maxims.” He was also said 
to be the author of a satirical pamphlet on the 
knights of the garter, created in 1778. A ba- 
ronetcy was bestowed on him in 1784; and 
he held the office of gentleman-usher to the 
king. His death took place in 1791.—Gent. 


Mag. 

FITZSIMONS (Henry) a native of Dub- 
lin, born in 1569. He was of protestant pa- 
rentage, and entered himself of Christchurch 
Oxford. Becoming a convert to the Romish 
church he quitted the university and went to 
the continent, where he became a member of 
the Jesuits’ college at Louvain. He was after. 
wards selected by his order to go as a mis- 
sionary to his native country, where his at. 
tempts at disseminating his doctrines caused 
hisimprisonment. Regaining his liberty, afte: 
a confinement of some years’ duration, he pro. 
ceeded to Rome. Hence he was again dis. 

tched on a similar mission to Ireland, where 
Fe perished in the rebellion of 1644. [le was 
a man of considerable learning as well as zeal, 
and published, among other tracts, a history of 
those persons of his nation who had obtained 
the honours of canonization, in octavo; “A 
Treatise on the Mass,” in 4to; a “ Refuta- 
tion of Rider's Claim of Antiquities,” 8vo ; 

Boe. Dicr.—No, XLIX, 
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ind a work entitled “‘ Britannomashia minis- 

trorum in plerisque et fidei fundamentis et 
fidei articulis dissidentium,” 4to.— Hare's 
veland. 

FITZSTEPHEN (Witiram) a learned 
English monk in the twelfth century, was de- 
scended from a noble Norman family, and 
born in London. After studying closely at 
home he went for further improvement to 
France, and on his return entered into the 
monastic state at Canterbury. He acquired 
the patronage and friendship of Thomas Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to whose fortunes 
he steadily adhered on all occasions, and of 
whose death he was an eye-witness. Fitzste- 
phen, who appears to have been a man of 
great probity and moderation, showed hie re- 
gard for his patron by drawing up a well-writ- 
ten life of him in the Latin language, which 
appeared in 1174. The introductory part of 
it is an object of great curiosity, as it con- 
tains a ‘‘ Description of the City of London, 
and of the Manners and Customs of its Inha- 
bitants.”’ Itis the earliest account of London 
extant, and may be met with at the end of 
Stowe's ‘‘Survey of London and Westminster.” 
He died in 1191.— Leland. Com. de Scrip. Brit. 
Cave’s Hist. Lit. 

FIXLMILLNER (Pracrpvus) an ingenious 
German astronomer and mathematician, born 
near Linz in Austria in 1721. Having com- 
menced his studies in the science in which he 
afterwards distinguished himself at the univer- 
sity of Strasburgh, he took orders in 1745 
partly through the persuasion of his uncle, 
the abbot of the monastery of Kremsmunster, 
of which society he entered himself, and con 
tinued a member upwards of forty years, be- 
coming professor of theology and astronomy, 
and filling also several monastical appoint 
ments. In his first capacity he published 
several tracts on the canon law, &c. and iu the 
second a variety of treatises connected with 
the ecunomy of the heavens, and the result 
of his observations, to one of which especially, 
entitled “ Decennium <Astronomicum,” La- 
lande has been much indebted in the compo- 
sition of his tables respecting the planet Mer- 
cury. He also published ‘‘ Meridianus Spe- 
cule astron. Cremisanensis,’’ and ‘‘ Reipub- 
lice Sacre Origines Divine.” His death 
took place in 1791. Fixlmillner was among 
the first observers of the newly-disoovered 
planet, known to astronomers by the uame of 
Uranus.— Philosoph. Mag. 

FLACCUS (Carus Vauzerius) a Latin 
poet, a native of Padua, the contemporary and 
friend of Martial, who addresses him in one of 
his epigrams. He was the author of an un- 
finished poem, in eight books, on the subject 
of the Argonautic expedition, of which Quiuti- 
lian speaks highly. John Baptista Pius, an 
Italian author, completed the eighth book, and 
furnished two more from the fourth of Apol 
lonius, the whole of which supplement is ta 
be found in the edition of 1523, published hy 
Aldus, Another and a better edition hus 
since been published by Burmann in 1724... 
Vossii, Poet. Lat. 5 
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FLAMEL (Barrotter) or Berryuorrr 
¥ LEMAEL an eminent Flemish painter, born 
at Liege in 1614. After studying at home 
he went to Italy, and improved his taste by 
examining the works of ancient art, and the 
productions of the great painters at Rome, 
Florence, and elsewhere. He returned to 
Liege in 1647; and was afterwards employed 
by the king of France, for whom he painted 
the ceiling of the great audience-chamber at. 
the Tuilleries. He became a member of the 
Academy of Painting at Paris ; and died a 
canon of the church of Liege in 1675. He 
was skilled in architecture as well as paint- 
ing, and his pictures are frequently ornamented 
with colonnades, porticos, &c. extremely well 
executed.—Felibien. Abecedar. Pittor. 

FLAMEL (Nicnoras) an adept of the 
fourteenth century, whose history is the more 
remarkable, imasmuch as of all the pre- 
tenders to alchemy, he alone left behind him 
solid proofs of having actually acquired, by 
some means or other, property to an enormous 
extent. He was born of poor parents, at Pon- 
toise, whence he removed to Paris, and there 
practised in the double capacity of a scrivener 
or notary, and a miniature painter, residing at 
a house which, at the period of the French Re- 
volution, was still standing, and which formed 
the angle of the Rue Marivaux, with that of 
the Rue des Ecrivains. Jere he was generally 
reported to have amaased a fortune of 1,500,000 
crowns, (an immense sum in those days ;) and 
by his great wealth attracted the notice of 
Charles VI, who commissioned his master of 
requests, the Sieur de Cramoisi, to enquire 
iuto the means by which he had become so 
opulent. Flamel’s account was, that having 
accidentally made a purchase of ‘‘ an old thick 
book, gilt on the edges, and written on tree- 
bark, in fair Latin characters, with a cover of 
thin copper, on which were sculptured many 
unknown and singular devices,”” he studied it 
in vain for a period of twenty-one years, with- 
out being able to discover farther than that it 
was a treatise on the philosopher's stone. In 
the course of a pilgrimage however which he 
took to the shrine of St James of Compostella, 
he met at Leon with a converted Jew, a phy- 
sician named Sanchez, who being shown co- 
pies of some of the paintings, taught him to 
decyphex them, and accompanied him back to 
France, with a view of translating the whole 
work. Sanchez fell sick on the road, and died 
at Orleans, but not before his pupil had so 
well profited by his instructions, as to be able 
in time to decypher the whole contents of the 
volume; on which he immediately went to 
work, and, as he declares, “‘ on Monday the 
17th of January, 1382, about noon, turned 
half a pound of quicksilver into pure silver ; 
and on the 25th of April, in the sume year, in 
the presence of his wife, at about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, converted the same quantity of 

uicksilver into pure gold.”” Flamel hereupon 
ounded fourteen hospitals, (that of the Quinze 
Vingts among others ;) built at his own ex- 
peree three new churches, (including those of 

Jaques, de la Boucherie, and that of S.S. 
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{nnocens, in the latter of which he and his 
wife Peronelle were buried ;) and endowed with 
considerable revenues seven old ones at Paris. 
This narrative, together with a copy of the 
book, was returned to the king, and the vo- 
lume deposited in the royal library, where, 
says our authority, it is still preserved. In 
1413 Peronelle died, and Flame! himeelf, al- 
though the art of prolonging human life to a 
period of a thousand yeara was one of the se- 
crets of his Hermetic treatise, followed her in 
a few months, each having nearly a‘tained the 
age of one hundred. J aul Jucas, a French 
physician, who was employed about the com- 
mencement of the last century by Louis X1V, 
in travelling to collect rare coins and antiqui- 
ties in the Levant, furnishes an amusing sequel 
to this extraordinary story. He tells us in his 
account of his second voyage, that on the 9th 
of July, 1705, at Burous Baschi, near Brussa, 
in Natolia, he fell in with an Usbec dervise, 
who spoke a variety of languages, and who 
was not only perfectly well acquainted with the 
story of Flamel as related above, but who af- 
firmed that both he and his wife were yet 
alive, having gained over their physician and 
the curate of S.S. Innocens to report their 
death, and to bury two logs of wood in their 
stead. They were now, he added, about four 
hundred years old each, and belonged to a so- 
ciety, consisting in all of seven adcpts, who 
travelled about the world, meeting at some ap- 
pointed spot every twenty years, and that 
Brussa was their next rendezvous. This story 
of Flamel has given rise to no little controversy 
among writers on the subject to which it more 
immediately relates. Gabriel Naudé, an intel- 
ligent author of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, admitting, (what seems to be unquestion- 
able,) the great wealth of Flamel, asserts that 
he grew rich by pillaging the Jews, several of 
whom, on the breaking out of the persecutions 
directed against them in France, confided large 
sums to his care, which he appropriated to his 
own use, inventing the story of the pluloso- 
pher’s stone to account for their possession. 
But Langlet du Fresnoy, an acute and critical 
historian, has thrown some chronological diffi- 
culties in the way of this solution, apparently 
insurmountable, the persecution of the Jews, 
under Philip Augustus, having taken place in 
1181, two hundred years before the birth of 
Flamel, and their second expulsion not hap- 
pening till 1406, a period when the church of 
St Jacques de la Boucherie had been some 
time built, and only seven years before the 
death of Flamel. Meuse] bowever speaks of 
a violent storm which arose at Paris in 1393, 
against the Jews, then the favourites of the 
court, but abominated by the populace, who 
broke into the houses of several, opened their 
coffers, and threw their money into the streets, 
no fewer than forty-two houses being plundered 
in one street. Others have accounted for his 
riches, by attributing them to the success of 
bis commercial adventures and speculations, at 
that period comparatively but little underatood, 
it being on all hands agreed that his two pro- 
feasions, although that of a miniature painter 
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was then a lucrative one, were unequal to their 
production. It is needless to add, that the 
most improbable of these solutions possesses 
far stronger claims to belief than his own ab- 
surd story, with all its concomitant evidences ; 
and with respect to his disposal of part of his 
property to pious uses, Mr Tooke shrewdly re- 
marks, that Nicholas Flamel is not the first 
‘who, having stolen a quantity of leather, 
gave away a pair of shoes for God’s sake.’’ 
Several treatises on alchymy have been ascribed 
to him ; they are however generally considered 
as spurious. Among them are, ‘‘ Sommaire 
Philosophique ;” ‘“‘ A Treatise on the Trans- 
mutation of Metals,” printed in 1561; and 
‘© Le Desir desiré.’’—Tooke’s Varieties of Lit. 
Le livre de Nicolas Flamel. Du Fresnoy's Hist. 
de lta Philosophie. Hermippus Redivivus. 
Voyage de siewr Paul Lucas. 

FLAMINIO. There were two learned Ita- 
lians of this name, father and son. G1ovaNnr 
Anronro, the elder, whose family name was Zar- 
rabini, was a native of Imola, born 1464. He 
distinguished himeelf as a poet, historian, and 
rhetorician, and taught the belles lettres in the 
university of Bologna. Besides a variety of 
letters, poems, &c. in the Latin language, he 
wrote the lives of Albertus Magnus and St 
Dominic, and died in 1556.—His son, Marc 
Anronio FLiamrnio, was born in 1498, at Ser- 
valle, and was educated by his father. He 
was distinguished for the extent and variety of 
his erudition, and particularly for the purity and 
elegance with which he wrote the Latin lan- 
guage. Cardinals Pole, Farnese, and other 
prelates, esteemed him highly, and the two 
former especially made him their secretary at 
the council of Trent. His increasing infirmi- 
ties however prevented him from being very 
effective in the office. Of his writings there 
are extant—“‘In Librum Psalmorum brevis 
Explanatio,” 1545 ; ‘* A Paraphrase on Thirty 
of the Psalms,” 1558 ; ‘* A Collection of Let- 
ters and Epigrams,” 1561; and ‘“ Carmina 
Sacra,” 1578. His death took place at Rome 
in 1550.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Tiraboschi. 

FLAMSTEED (Joun) an eminent English 
astronomer, was born at Denby in Derbyshire, 
in the year 1646. He was educated at the 
free-school of Derby, but owing to his preca- 
rious state of health he was not sent to the 
university. He was early led into astronomi- 
cal studies by a perusal of Sacrobosco’s book, 
‘De Sphera,’”’ and prosecuted them with so 
much ardour and success, that in 1669 he cal- 
culated an eclipse of the sun that was omitted 
in the Ephemerides, for the following year, 
and sent the result, with other calculations, to 
the Royal Society. In 1671 he visited Lon- 
don, where he was introduced to some of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the age, and 
on his journey homewards passed through 
Cambridge, where he visited Dr Barrow and 
sir Isaac Newton, and entered himself of Jesus 
college. In 1673 he wrote a treatise ‘On 
the true and apparent Diameters of all the 
Planets,’’ of which Newton made some use in 
his “ Principia.” In 1674 he composed his 
«* Ephemerides’”’ to show the futility of astro. 
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logy. He also made a pair of barometers 
which sir Jonas Moore presented to the king, 
who appointed him to the new office of astro» 
nomer royal, with a salary of 1001. a year. 
About this time, having graduated MA., he 
took orders, and obtained the living of Bur- 
stow in Surrey. ‘The royal observatory at 
Greenwich was soon after erected, where he 
resided for the remainder of his life, assiduously 
employed in the cultivation of his favourite 
science. He died in 1719, when he had 
printed a great part, and with a slight excep- 
tion, prepared for the press, the whole of his 
great work—‘‘ Historia Ccelestis Britannica,’’ 
3 vols. folio, which was published in 1725.— 
Biog. Brit. 

FLATMAN (Tuomas) an English poet of 
the seventeenth century. He was a native of 
London, and was educated at Winchester 
school and New college, Oxford; after which 
he studied law at the Inner Temple, and was 
called to the bar, but never practised as a 
counsellor, He appears to have led the life of 
a man of wit and pleasure in the metropolis , 
and he was the author of a volume of poems, 
published in 1682. He died in 1688. In the 
hey-day of youth Flatman wrote a song in 
praise of a single life, in which he endeavoured 
to display his wit at the expence of married 
folks. It began with the following couplet— 

“‘ Like a dog with a bottle tied close to his 
tail, 

Like a Tory in a bog, ora thief in a jail.” 
Wood says that the bard being afterwards 
smitten by the charms of a fair virgin, and 
still more by those of her fortune, espoused 
her in 1672; on which his acquaintance dia- 
played their malicious ingenuity by serenading 
the new-married pair with the composition of 
the unlucky despiser of wedlock.—Athen, 
Oxon. 

FLAVEL (Joun) a celebrated noncon- 
formist divine, was born in Worcestershire in 
1627, and educated at Un versity college, Ox- 
ford. In 1650 he settled as assistant minister 
to the rector of Dipford in Devonshire, and 
subsequently became minister of a very popu- 
lous parish in Dartmouth. In 1662 he was 
ejected with the other nonconformists, but oc- 
casionally preached and administered the sa- 
crament, until the passing of the Oxford act 
in 1665. He then retired to Slapton, a neigh- 
bouring village, where he often ventured to 
preach in the face of the danger of doing so. 
In 1685, the populace being excited against 
him, he came to London, but returned to Dart- 
mouth upon James II granting liberty of con- 
science to nonconformists, where his congrega- 
tion procured for him an extensive place to 
preach in. The Revolution of 1686 restored 
him to complete liberty, and he continued in 
the diligent exercise of his miniaterial func- 
tious until 1691, when he died at Exeter. He 
was a man of exemplary piety and conduct, 
and his works, which are highly esteemed by 
all who hold Calvinistic sentiments, are pub- 
lished in 2 vols folio, and 6 vols. Svo.—Ca- 
lamy. Athen. Ou1on. 

"FLECHIER earer) a French divine of 
3D2 
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the catholic church, highly celebrated as a 
puppit orator. He was born of obscure parents 
ernes, in the county of Avignon in 1632. 
The care of his education was undertaken by 
hie uncle, father Audiffret, superior of the con- 
gregation of the Christian doctrine, of which 
young Flechier became a member. He made 
@ great proficiency in literature, and was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric in the college 
of his order at Narbonne. While in this 
situation he delivered a funeral oration for the 
archbishop of Narbonne, which was greatly 
admired, On the death of bis uncle he quit- 
ted the congregation, owing to a difference 
with the new a ee and weut to Paris. 
Here he published some Latin verses on the 
famous carousal given by Louis XIV; and he 
afterwards wrote poetical pieces in French, 
but neither were productive of fame or emolu- 
ment. At length he devoted his talents to the 
study of eloquence, in which he became so 
eminent as to be reckoned the rival of the ce- 
lebrated Bossuet. In 1673 Fiechier was elect- 
ed a member of the French Academy, In 
1679 he published his ‘‘ History of the Em- 
eror Theodosius the Great,”” which was fol- 
lowed by his ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Ximenes.”’ 
Louis XIV in 1685 raised him to the bishopric 
of Lavaur, on which occasion that prince said 
to him—‘‘ I have made you wait some time 
fer a place which you have long deserved, but 
I was nowilling sooner to deprive myself of 
the pleasure of hearing you preach.’’ He was 
translated from the diocese of Lavaur to that 
of Nismes in 1687. The Jatter bishopric 
abounded in protestants, and the edict of Nantes 
having just been revoked, the talents of Fle- 
chier were successfully employed in converting 
them to the established faith. It is to his cre- 
dit that he acted with great moderation in the 
discharge of his pastoral duty, endeavouring 
to recal the people from what he conceived to 
be the path of error by reasoning and elo- 
uence, rather than by force and terror. 
‘hough free from pride and vanity, the 
bishop knew how to support his dignity 
when insulted: a person of noble descent 
having once sarcastically alluded to his parent- 
age, he replied—* Had you been born of such 
parents aa mine, you would never have been 
any thing but a maker of candles.” He seems 
to have been superstitious ; for some time be- 
fore his death he had a dream, which he con- 
ceived to be a presage of his approaching end. 
He immediately directed a sculptor to make 
him a sepulchral monument, and two designs 
for it being shown him, he chose the simplest. 
+* Begin upon it immediately ; there is no time 
to be lost,”’ said he to the artist; and soon 
after he died, his life probably having been 
shortened by the influence of mental prepos- 
session. decease took place February 
16th, 1710; ** wept,’ says D’Alembert, ‘* by 
the catholics, regretted by the protestants, and 
leaving to his brethren a worthy model of zeal 
and charity, simplicity and eloquence.” 
his funeral orations, the finest was that which 
he delivered on the death of marshal Turenne. 
—Aihin's G. Bivg. 
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FLECHIERE (Jonn Witxiram de la) 8 
Swiss divine, was born at Nyon, in the Pays 
de Vaud. He was educated at Geneva for 
the ministry, but went into the military ser- 
vice in Portugal, which profession he quitted 
and became a tutor in the Hill family. In 
March 1757 he took orders, and three years 
afterwards was made vicar of Madeley in 
Shropshire. In 1770 he took charge of lady 
Huntingdon’s school for educating young men 
for the ministry, at Trevecka in ales, but, 
possibly in consequence of his anti-calvinistic. 
principles, did not long remain there. He 
then with more consistency laboured among 
the Wesleyan methodists, his attachment to 
whom exposed him to much annoyance on the 
part of the clergy and gentry around Madeley. 
He died in 1786, leaving behind him a very 
amiable character, and ten volumes of works, 
chiefly controversial, against Calvinism.— Life 
by Gilpin. 

FLECKNOE (Ricuarp) an English poet 
and dramatic writer, contemporary with Dry- 
den, and chiefly memorable for having had 
his name gibbetted by that satirist, in the title 
of his invective against Shadwell. Flecknoe 
was a catholic, and in some of his compositions 
he appears as the eulogist uf Dryden, so that 
the conduct of that writer towards him seems 
to be illiberal and extraordinary. His works 
are far from being contemptible. They include 
—‘¢ Heroick Portraits, with other Miscellane- 
ous Pieces,” 1660, 8vo; and ‘ Sixty-nine 
enigmatical Characters, all very exactly drawn 
to the Life, from several Persons, humours, 
and dispositions, Pleasant and Full of De- 
light,” 1665, 12mo. It is certainly no proof 
of excellence that the Jatter work, which is 
reckoned among scarce books, has prefixed to 
it several copies of laudatory verses. Among 
them is one by the famous duke of Newcastle, 
in which are the following hines— 

‘*Flecknoe, thy characters are so full of wit, 

And fancy, as each word is thronged with 

it 5 

Each line’s a volume, and who reads would 

swear 

Whole libraries were in each character.” 
He was also the author of ‘“‘ Love’s Kingdom,” 
a pastoral tragi-comedy, with a treatise of the 
English stage annexed, 1674. Hia death took 
place in 1678.—Cibber’s Lives of the Poets 
Suuthey’s Omniana. 

FLEETWOOD (Cuantes) a parliamentary 
general in the civil wars, was the son of sir 
William Fleetwood, knt. of the household under 
James I and Charles I, and ranger of Wood- 
stock park. He early entered the army, and on 
the breaking out of the civil wars declared against 
the king, in opposition to whom he command- 
ed a regiment of cavalry in 1644, and after- 
wards held Bristol for the parliament. At the 
battle of Worcester he bore the rank of lieu- 
a and poet allied to Sa fa- 

ily of the protector, marrying his h- 
eee after fie decease of bes first hipband Te 
ton, was by him sent as lord deputy to Lreland. 
Notwithstanding this cannexion, on the death 
of Cromwell he joined in inducing his son, 
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Richard, to abdicate, and thus hastened the 
restoranion of the exiled family. His death 
took place shortly after the re-establishment of 
the monarchy, at Stohe Newington. — Biog. 
Brit. Birch’s Lives. 

FLEETWOOD (Witt1am) an eminent law- 
yer, was the illegitimate son of a member of an 
ancient and respectable family in Lancashire of 
the same name, then resident at Hesketh in that 
county. He was recorder of London in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, being appointed to 
that office in 1569. Wood speaks of him as 
an eloquent and learned man, and ‘‘ a good 
antiquary, but of a marvellous merry and plea- 
sant conceit.”? These good qualitics appear 
to have been a little tarnished by the eager- 
ness which led him to take so active a part in 
the suppression of popery, that forgetting the 
privileges of an ambassador, he rushed on one 
occasion into a bouse belonging to the Portu- 
guese minister, during the celebration of mass, 
and disturbed the «cremony. For this excess 
of zeal he was committed to the Fleet prison ; 
but his detention was not of any long duration, 
and he subsequently attained to the rank of 
queen’s serjeant in 1592. Asa lawyer his opi- 
nions were considered to be entitled to much 
respect, and his professional writings are well 
esteemed. ‘hey consist of a Treatise on the 
Office of Justice of the Peace; the An- 
nals of Edward V, Richaid III, and Henries 
Vil and VIII, 1579 and 1597; “Notes on 
the Archaion of Lambarde ;”’ a Table to Plow- 
den’s Reports ; an Oration spoken at Guild- 
hall ; ‘* Repub. Anglorum instauranda ;” and 
various MSs. 
of Dudley, earl of Leicester, and died at an 
estate which he had purchased at Great Mis- 
senden in Wuckinghamshire in 1593.-—Biog. 
Brit. 

FLEETWOOD (Wit ram) a descendant 
of the same family, was born Janu 1st, 
1656, at lis father’s apartments in the Tower 
of London. He proceeded from Eton on the 
foundation to King’s college, Cambridge, and 
taking orders was made by William III, to 
whom he was chaplain, a canon residentiary 
of St Paul’s, in which capacity he presented 
himeelf to the rectory of St Austin’s, Watling- 
street. <A stall at Windsor becoming vacant, 
the grant of it was made out for him, but be- 
fore it could pass the great seal the death of 
the king took place. ‘The queen however con- 
firmed the appointment, and he was installed 
in 1702. Four years afterwards he was raised 
to the episcopal bench, succeeding bishop Be- 
veridge in the see of St Asaph, whence he was 
transiated in 1714 tothat of Ely. He was a 
learned man and an eloquent preacher. In 
king William’s time he published—‘ Inscrip. 
tionum Antiquarum Sylloge,” a work of much 
erudition and research, and an ‘‘ Essay on 
Miracles. His other works are—‘t Chronicon 
Pretiosum,” printed anonymously in 1707 ; 
*“* A Vindication of the 13th Chapter of Ro- 
mans from the abusive senses put upon it ;”’ 
1710 ; ‘* The Life of St Winifred ;” and a vo- 
)} me of Sermons. The whole were collected 
and published in 1737 in one folio volume. 


Ile was a great favouriie of 
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He died in 1723, and lies buried in Ely cathe+ 
dral.— Biog. Brit. 

FLEMING (Aaranam) a poetical writer 
and translator of the Elizabethan age. He 
was a very voluminous author, but of his per- 
sonal history scarcely any thing is known. 
Among his original works are—‘‘ A Grove of 
Graces, supplied with Plentie of Plants, ap- 
plicable to Pleasure and Profit ; the Schoole of 
Skill ; the Footepath to Felicitie; a Swarme of 
Bees, with their Honie and Honicombs,”’ 
printed together in 1602, 12mo; ‘‘ The Dia- 
mond of Devotion,” 12mo; ‘The Cundyt of 
Comfort,”” 12mo; and ‘* A Memorial of the 
Almes Deeds of William Lamb, Citizen of 
London.” Fleming translated into verse the 
Bucolics and Georyics of Virgil; and some of 
Cicero’s Orations, and .Elian’s various Histo- 
ries into prose ; and he was the editor of Ho- 
linshed’s Chronicle-— Warton’s Hist. of Engl. 
Poetry. 

FLETCHER (Anprtw)a Scottish political 
writer and patriot, was the son of sir Robert 
Fletcher of Saltoun. We was born in 1653, 
and placed while a cluld under the tuition of 
Dr Gilbert Burnet, from whom he acquired the 
attachment to free principles of government, 
by which that prelate was so eminently distin- 
guished. He spent some years in foreign tra- 
vel, and first appeared as a public character in 
the Scottish parliament, as commissioner for 
East Lothian, where he so spiritedly distin- 
guished himself in opposition to the arbitrary 
measures of the court, that he deemed it pru- 
dent to retire to Holland; and on his non-ap- 
pearance to a summons from the lords in 
council, he was outlawed. In 1683 he came 
over to England to concert with the friends of 
liberty against the obvious designs of James 
II; and in 1685 he joined the enterprise of 
the duke of Munmouth. While on this expe- 
dition however, having killed in quarrel another 
partizan in the same cause, who had violently 
insulted him, the duke was obliged to dismiss 
him. He then repaired to Spain, and after- 
wards to Hlungary, where he highly distin- 
guished himself in a war against the Turks. He 
subsequently joined the Scottish refugees in 
Holland, and when the Revolution took place, 
resumed possession of his estate, and became 
a member of the convention for settling the 
new government in Scotland. In 1698 he 
printed ‘‘ A Discourse on Government, in 
relation to Militias ;” and also ‘* T'wo Duas- 
courses conceming the Affairs of Scotland.” 
The first of these is a sound and excellent 
piece, but the second of his discourses on 
Scotland contains a plan of providing for the 
, oor by domestic slavery, a echeme which pro- 
bably originated in his too classical nouons of 
rises Et as exhibited in the ancient republics, 
which admitted of this gross anomaly. In 1703 
he opposed a vote of supply until ‘‘ the house 
should consider what was necessary to secure 
the religion and liberties of the nation on the 
death of the queen,” (Anue, ) and carried various 
limitations of the prerogative, fonaing part 
of the “ Act of Security,”’ rendered nuyatory 
by the Scottish Union, which he vehemently 
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He died in London in 1716, Flet- 
cher showed himeelf throughout his life a 
zcalous defender of the liberties of the people, 
without regard to party. Asa writer he pos- 
eee powers, his mind being stored with 
political knowledge, while his style was at 
once perspicuous, elegant, and energetic. His 
tracts, and some of his speeches, are pub- 
lished in one volume octavo, entitled ‘‘ The 
Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, Esq.” — 
Life by the Eurl of Buchan. Laing’s Hist. of 
Scotland. 

FLETCHER (Grrzs) brother of Richard 
Fletcher, bishop of London in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was a native of Kent. He received 
his education at Eton, whence in 1565 he was 
elected to King’s college, Cambridge. He ac- 
quired the character, while at the university, of 
a good poet, and obtained the degree of LL.D. 
in 1581. He was employed by Elizabeth as a 
commissioner in Scotland, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, and in 1588 waa sent Ambas- 
sador to Russia, in order to re-establish the 
commercial concerns of the Russian company, 
which he happily effected. On his return he 
published in 1591 an ‘* Account of the Russe 
Commonwealth,’’ a very curious and authentic 
production, which was very soon after sup- 
pressed, lest some strictures on the brutal 
tyranny of Ivan Basilovitch should offend the 
reigning prince. It is however published, with 
a few omissions, in Hackluyt’s collection. Dr 
Fletcher was afterwards made secretary to the 
city of London, master of requests, and trea- 
surer of St Paul’s. He died in 1610.—Biog. 


rit. 

FLETCHER (Gites) son of the above- 
mentioned, was born in 1588, and educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, and died at his 
living of Alderton in Suffolk, in 1623. His 
only production is a poem, in stanzas of eight 
lines, entitled ‘* Christ's Victory and Triumph 
in Heaven and Earth, over and after Death,’’ 
pronounced by Headly to be a rich and pic- 
turesque production, and one to which Milton 
was not entirely destitute of obligation.—Jbid. 

FLETCHER (Jon ) son to the bishop of Lon- 
don, aud cousin to the above, an eminent dra- 
matic writer, is said to have been born in 1576 
in Northamptonshire, where his father was 
dean of Peterborough ; although others suppose 
that he was a native of London. Ile received 
his education at Cambridge, but it is not known 
that he ever looked forward t any profession, 
exgept that of a poet, in which capacity he was 
the inseparable partner of Francis Beau- 
mont, [See his article.} After the death of 
Beaumont, he is said to have consulted Shirley 
in the formation of his dramas. He survived 
his coadjutor some years, but died of the 
plague in 1625, and was interred ja the church 
of St Mary Overy, Southwark. Of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher it may in general be 
observed, that they consist of comedies, trage- 
dies, and mixed piecea, which possess many 
poetical beauties, and striking incidents and 
characters. Their display of passion however 
is usually more artificial than genuine ; and in 
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knowledge of the buman heart they bear no 
comparison with Shakspeare. The province 
of the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher, is 
rather the display of manners than of the 
primary elements of character, a tendency that 
gives great sprightliness to much oftheir comedy, 
which excels in airy gallantry and chivalrous 
sentiment and humour. In respect to this dra- 
matic partnership, it is a tradition that Beau- 
mont excelled in the judgment requisite to 
plot and construction, and Fletcher in fancy and 
poetical feeling. This is very probable, if we 
may judge by ‘‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ a 
dramatic pastoral, undoubtedly the sole compo- 
sition of the latter. This beautiful production, 
which evidently suggested the Comus of Mul- 
ton, exactly wants the judgment given by 
Beaumont im respect to plan, and as obviously 
displays the fancy and feeling of Fletcher. 
The plays of this dramatic pair, according to 
Dryden, were, in his early days, acted two for 
one with those of Jonson and Shakspeare ; but 
with regard to the latter, the case is now very 
strikingly the reverse. The licence assumed 
in the major part of these dramas, has done 
much to aid in their comparative exclusion of 
late years, during which only one or two of 
them occasionally appear. In speaking of 
Fletcher, Edward Phillips, the nephew of 
Milton, observes, that ‘‘ he was one of the 
happy triumvirates of the chief dramatic poets 
of our nation in the last foregoing age, among 
which there might be said to be a symmetry of 
perfection, while each excelled in bis peculiar 
way—Ben Jongon in his elaborate poems, aud 
knowledge of authors ; Shakspeare in lis pure 
vein of wit, and natural poetic height; and 
Fletcher in courtly elegance and a genteel fa- 
miliarity of style, with an overflowing wit and 
invention.’ The editions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are numerous, and too well known to 
require particular mention.— Lives prefised tr 
edition of 1778. 

FLETCHER (Purngeas) another son of 
Dr Giles Fletcher, and the brother of the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Christ’s Victory,’ was educated at 
Eton school, whence he was removed to King's 
college, Cambridge, in 1600. After a due 
progress in academical honours, he took orders, 
although not until 1021, when he obtained the 
living of Elgay in Norfolk, which he retained 
neaily twenty-nine years, and where he pro- 
bably died. Such is all chat is now known of the 
history of a poet of no common power. The 
principal works of Fletcher are bis ‘‘ Purple 
Tsland,”? and ‘* Piscatory Eclogues.’’ The 
former is an allegorical description of man, 
founded upon an allegory in the ninth canto of 
the second book of the Faery Queen. It is 
composed in the Spenserian manner, and is 
not without passages of strong fancy and beauty 
of description, clothed in smooth and elegant 
verse. In the first fivé cantos however the reader 
loses the poet in the anatomist, a character 
but little adapted to the handling of poetry ; 
when however he steps from the physical to 
the intellectual man, be not only attracts, but 
secures attraction, by a profusion of images, 
many of which are distinguished by much 
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boldness of conception and brilliancy of colout- 
ing. His ‘* Piscatory Eclogues,”’ which are 
an imitation of the pastoral ajlegories then so 
much in vogue, possess, with the languor al- 
most inseparable from that species of composi- 
tion, considerable sweetness of versification 
and much descriptive elegance. It ought to 
be known that these productions, of which 
Milton certainly availed himself, were written 
very early in life, being, as the author himself 
asserts, ‘‘ raw essays of his very unripe years, 
and almost childhood.”’ Besides these poems, 
which appear both in Anderson's and Chal- 
mers’s collections, Phineas Fletcher wrote a 
dramatic piece entitled ‘ Sicelides,” intended 
to be performed at Cambridge before king 
James I, and printed in 1611; and a work in 
prose, entitled ‘* De Literatis Antique Britan- 
nie.”’-—Biog. Brit. Headley’s Beauties. 

FLEURIEU (Cuarves Perer CLarer 
ne) a French naval officer, and writer on ma- 
ritime geography. Ie was born at Lyons, in 
1738. Entering into the sea service, he rose 
to the rank of captain, and previously to the Re- 
volution he was director of the ports and arse- 
nals. In 1790 the king appointed him minis- 
ter of the marine department, which post he 
filled with integrity; and though he leaned to- 
wards the popular party, yet he was so perse- 
cuted by the demagogues of the day, that he 
was induced to give in his resignation in April 
1791. Louis X VI so highly esteemed his ta- 
lents, that he drew him froin his retirement in 
1792, and engayved him to take charge of the 
education of the Dauphin. In September 1793 
he was arrested and committed to prison ; but 
he survived the reign of terror, and in March 
1797 he was elected a deputy from the de- 
partment of the Seine to the council of an- 
cients ; though subsequent events annull d the 
election. Buonaparte, in 1799, nominated 
him a member of the council of state, in the 
section of the marine; and he was also made 
intendant of cavalry and governor of the Tuil- 
leries, which offices he resigned in 1805. He 
died in 1810. Fleuriea was the author of 
‘* Voyage fait par ordre du Roi en 1768-9, 
pour éprouver en Mer les Horloges Marines de 
Berthoud,’ 2 vols. 4to; ‘‘ Découvertes des 
Francoises en 1768 et 1769, dans le Sud-est de 
Ja Nouvelle Guinée,’’ 4to, which has been trans- 
Jated into English ; and ‘‘ Observations sur la 
Division hydrographique du Globe,” 4to.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Dict. des Ll. M. du 18me S, 
Biog. Univ. 

FLEURY (Anprew Hrrcures DE) car- 
dinal and prime minister of France, under 
Louis XV. He was born at Louvre in Lan- 
guedoc, in 1653. He was educated at Paris, 
in the Jesuits’ college, and became canon of 
Montpellier and doctor of the Sorbonne. He 
afterwards was appointed royal almoner; and 
in 1698 the king gave him the bishopric of 
Frejus. His interest with madame Maintenon 
was the means of his being nominated in the 
testament of Louis XIV, preceptor to his suc- 
cessor, Louis XV. He ingratiated himself 
with his pupil, and was in favour with the 
regent duke of Orleans, who offered him the 
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archbishopric of Rheims, which he refdsed, 
probably from the apprehension that it would 
prevent him from retaining his situation about 
the young king. On the death of the regent, 
the duke of Bourbon was made prime minister 
on the recommendation of Fleury, who retained 
the real power in his own hands, through his in- 
fluence over his pupil. He wascreated acardinal 
in 1726 ; and though then nearly seventy, he ex- 
erted himself with spirit in the management of 
public affairs, His endeavours were directed 
to the preservation of peace with foreign 
powers, and economy in the financial depart- 
roents. In the former object he was but par- 
tially successful; and in the latter he was 
thwarted by the extravagance of the court ; but 
in spite of these difficulties his administration 
may be considered as fortunate for his country. 
Parsimony seems to have been his greatest 
fault. ‘Though he was a member of the French 
Academy and other literary societies, he was 
by no means distinguished as the patron of 
men of learning or genius. He died in January 
174.3, and was interred under a maguificent 
tomb, in the church of the Louvre.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist.  Bivg. Univ. 

FLEURY (Craupe) an emment catholic 
divine and ecclesiastical historian, born at Paris 
in 1640. His father was an advocate, and he 
was educated for the same profession, and be- 
came a counsellor of the parliament of Paris in 
1658. At length his inclination led him to 
enter into the ecclesiastical state. He was ad~ 
mitted to the conferences held at the house of 
the famous Bossuet, and was made secretary 
to those meetings. Ie soon acquired a great 
reputation for learning and abilities; and in 
1672 he was appointed preceptor to the princes 
of Conti, and in 1680 to the count de Verman- 
dois, the natural son of Louis XIV. After the 
death of that prince, in 1683, the king gave 
him the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dieu ; and 
in 1689 he was associated with Fenelon in the 
task of educating the young dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, and Berri. In 1696 he was admitted 
into the French Academy. On the completion 
of the duke of Burgundy’s education in 1706, 
he retired from court; and shortly after ob- 
taining the priory of Argenteuil, he resided 
there till 1716, when the regent duke of Or- 
leans drew him from_his retreat to become con- 
fessor to the young king. But the intrigues of 
the jesuits obliged bim to resign this office in 
1722; and he died June 14th the following 

ear. His works are numerous and valuable. 
n 1691 he published the first volume of his 
Ecclesiastical History, the twentieth of which 
appeared in 172(), and additions werc after- 
wards made to it by father Fabre of the ora~ 
tory. Among the most popular of his productions 
are his treatises on the ‘‘ Manners of the Israel- 
ites,” and the ‘* Manners of the Christians,” 
both which, as well as the preceding, have 
been translated into English.—Aikin’s G. Biog, 

FLINDERS (Matruew) an English navi- 
gator, distinguished by his talents and his mis- 
fortunes. He was a native of Lincolnshire, and 
went to sea in the merchant-service. In 1795 
he sailed as midshipman with captain Hunter 
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to New Holland, destined to be the scene 
of his valuable researches. In the early part 
of the year 1801 an expedition of discovery 
was fitted out by the British government, con- 
sisting of a schooner of 420 tons burden, pro- | 
vided with an astronomer, botanist, draftsman, 
and proper assistants. The command of the 
vesse] was given to lieutenant Flinders, who. 
had previously distinguished himself by the. 
discovery of Bass's Straights, (between New | 
Holland and Van Diemen’s land,) in conjunc-' 
tion with the person whose name they bear.' 
After surveying the western coast of New’ 
Holland, and examining several parts of that 
vast country, previously unknown, in the sum- 
mer of 1802 lieutenant Flinders was obliged 
to return to Port Jackson in August 1803, his 
hittle vessel having been wrecked on a coral 
reef. His crew and officers however were 
saved, and Mr Flinders embarked in the Cum- 
berland, a boat of nineteen tons burden, in 
December 18053, for the purpose of convoying 
an account of his discoveries to England. On 
his arrival at the island of Mauritius, notwith- 
standing he had passports from the French 
government and other powers at war with this 
country, he was detained, together with his 
books and papers, and his most valuable col- 
lection of charts of the coasts he had explored, 
by general Decaen, the governor of Maunitius. 
After a captivity of more than three years he 
was liberated, through the intercession of the 
Royal Society of London and the National 
Institute of France. On the 11th of March 
1806 the council of state decided on giving 
captain Flinders his liberty, and restoring his 
vessel, the Cumberland ; but this was not done 
till he had experienced a sort of confinement 
and rigorous treatment disgraceful to those 
through whose influence it was inflicted ; nor 
did he ever recover the journal of his disco- 
veries. (Qn his return to England he drew up 
an interesting account of his researches, pub- 
lished after his death in 1814, under the title 
of ‘‘A Voyage to the Terra Australis, under- 
taken for the purpose of completing the dis- 
covery of that vast country, in 1801, 2, and 53.” 
2 vols. 4to, with a folio atlas.— Month. Mag. 

FLODOARD or FRODOARD, an eccle- 
fiastical historian, was born at Epernai in 
Champagne in 894. He was educated at 
Rheims, and appointed keeper of the archives 
in the cathedral there, and afterwards canon. 
In 986 he was deputed to pope Leo VII, by 
whom he was graciously received. He at 
length retired to a monastery in the diocese of 
Rheims, of which he became abbot, and died 
in 966. His works are—* A Collection of His- 
tories in Verse,’’ containing the triumphs of 
Jesus Christ, his disciples, and the abridged 
histories of the popes down to Leo VII; ‘‘ A 
History of the Church of Rheims ;” and “‘ A 
Chronicle,’ comprising tbe history of the 
times from 919 to 966; this latter is much 
esteemed by the learned, and is published in 
the collections of Andrews du Chesne and Pe- 
ter Pithou.— Moreri. 

FLOGEL (Cuarves Fraepentc) a German 
writer on the belles lettres, who was a profes. 
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sor in the university of Liegnitz. He was the 
author of a “ History of the Human Under- 
standing,”” 8vo ; ‘‘ Histcry of Comic Litera- 
ture,” 1784—1787, 4 vols. vo; ‘‘ History of 
the Grotesque Drama.”’ 1788, 8vo ; ‘* History 
of the Burlesque,” 1794, 8vo, &c. He died 
in 1788.—Biog Univ. 

FLOREZ (Herwry) a learned Spanish 
Augustine of the eighteenth century, died at 
Madrid about 1772. He was the author of a 
most elaborate collection of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, entitled ‘‘ L’Espafia Sagrada, theatro 

eographico- historico de la Iglesia de Espafia.”’ 

n 1743 he published a ‘ Clave Historial,”’ a 
production answering to the French ‘ Art de 
verifier les Dates ;” he was also the author of 
a valuable treatise on the ancient coms of Spain, 
entitled ‘* Medallas de las Colonias Municipios 
y Pueblos Antiguos de Espafia,” in 3 vols. 
4to, This work procured him an admission to 
the French academy, as an associate correspon- 
dent.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FLORIAN (Joun Perer Cciaris DE) avery 
popular French writer, was born at the chateau 
de Florian, in Languedoc, in 1755. His father 
was a gentleman of small! fortune, who how- 
ever spared no expence on his education ; and 
being related to Voltaire he sent his son to that 
celebrated person, who placed him in the rank 
of page to the duke of Penthievre. The duke 
soon distisguished his talents, and at first gave 
him a commission in the army, but on observing 
the success of his first literary efforts, judi- 
ciously confined him to literature, and fur- 
nished him with a library. His first production 
was his ‘‘ Galathea,’’ which was followed by 
two volumes of his Theatre, the sacred Drama 
of ‘* Ruth,’”’ and a succession of dramas and 
novels which placed him in the first rank of 
popularity as a sentimental writer. Under the 
tyranny of Robespierre he was arrested and 

ragged to prison for having affixed to his 
Numa some verses in praise of the queen, and 
while in this melancholy situation he composed 
the first book of his ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,”’ and a 
poem called ‘‘ Ebrahim.” He was released on 
the overthrow of Robespierre, but soon after 
fell into a decline, which terminated his life on 
the 13th September, 1794, The pastoral ro- 
mances of ‘‘ Estelle” and ‘‘ Galathea” are 
the most honourable specimens of the genius of 
Florian, and in France his fables ure deem- 
ed the best since those of La Fontaine. All 
his works are replete with the same spirit of 
benevolence and moral feeling by which the 
conduct of the author was always honourably 
distinguished.— Life by Rosny and by Jauffret, 
prefired to Translation of Guillaume Tell. 

FLORIDA BLANCA (Fraxcis ANTUONY 
Mownrno, count de) grand cross of the order of 
Charles 11], and principal minister of Spain. 
He distinguished himself as an opponent of 
the French Revolution; and his enemies, who 
accused him also of some abuse of his autho- 
rity, availed themselves of his unpopularity to 
procure his dismission from the king’s service 
in the beginning of 179%. At the moment of 
his disgrace he was arrested, and his papers 
were seized ; but he was shortly after permit- 
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brought up a physician, but it is not known 
that he followed that or any other profession. 
It is ascertained that in 1757 he was married, 
and resided in a very retired manner in Or- 
chard-street, Westminster ; as also that with 
the appearance of a gentleman, he was a per- 
son of peculiar aspect and of singular habits. 
On the publication of lord Orrery’s life of 
Swift, in 1751, Mr Amory inserted in the 
Whitehall Evening Post an announcement of a 
letter to that nobleman, in objection to his 
praise of Swift’s sermon on the Trinity, by 
which it appears that he was a zealous Unita- 
rian; but whether the letter was ever pub- 
lished is doubtful. In 1755 he published a 
very peculiar work, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs, con- 
taining the Lives of several Ladies of Great 
Britain ; a History of Antiquities, Productions 
of Nature, and Monuments of Art; Observa- 
tions on the Christian Religion, as professed 
by the Established Church and Dissenters of 
every Denomination; Remarks on the Writings 
of the greatest English Divines, and a Review 
of the Works of the Writers called Infidels, 
from lord Herbert of Cherbury to the late Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke; with a variety of Dis- 
quisitions and Opinions relative to Criticism 
and Manners; and many Extraordinary Ac- 
tions: in several Letters,” 8vo. The ladies 
celebrated in this extraordinary production are 
presumed to be the creatures of the autbor’s 
fancy, being all not only beautiful, learned, 
ingenious, and religious, but strictiy of his own 
persuasion. A second volume was promised, 
with an account of dean Swift and Mrs Grier- 
son, but it never appeared ; although from a 
sort of originality and raciness in the compo- 
sition and opinions of the first, as well as for 
the matter pled.ed, the public would have 
received it with satisfaction, as they would do 
now, if the MS is m existence. In 1756 he 
published the first voluine of the life of John 
Buncle, and in 1766 the second. ‘This work, 
in which it is thought that the author intended 
to sketch his own picture, is in some sort a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ Both have been 
reprinted, the latter a second time in the 
present year (1825). Mr Amory was also 
author of a letter to the Monthly Reviewers, 
onthe merits of their critique on his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,’’ as also of variousreliyious tracts, poems, 
and songs. From the eccentricity displayed 
in his writings, a conclusion hasbeen insinuated 
of his mental derangement ; but the truth of 
the matter seems to be, that while he excluded 
himself from much actual intercourse, he was 
very busy in an ideal world of his own, in 
which the company of visionary houris of a pe- 
culiar intellectual and religious caste formed 
no small part of his enjoyment ; and tea and 
bread and butter, his nectar and ambrosia. 
Possibly most minds which avoid contact with 
the general tide of society, receive some pecu- 
liar tinge or other; and to predicate insanity in 
all such instances is neither charitable nor phi- 
losophical. Mr Amory died in 1789 at the 
advanced age of 97.—Gen. Biog. Gen. Mug. 
AMYN AHMED, a learned Persian of the 
seventeenth century, author of a geographical 
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and biographical work under the title of ‘* 
I » or ‘* The Seven Clizz-ates,’’ ee 
a description of the principal countries an 
cities of the East, with biographical notices of 
eminent persons, which are said to be ve 
correct. ‘There was a very fine copy of it in 
the royal library at Paris.— Biog. Universelle. 
AMYOT (James) bishop of Auxerre and 
d almoner of France, was born at Melun 
in 1514, of obscure parents, who nevertheless 
managed to bestow on him a learned education, 
so that he was early an industrious student in 
the university of Paris, where he obtained the 
degree of master ofarts at the age of nineteen, 
At twenty-three he left Paris, and went to 
Bourges with the abbot of St Ambrose in that 
city, at whose recommendation one of the 
king’s ministers took him into his house as a 
preceptor to his children. The progress of his 
pupils induced their father to recommend him 
to Margaret duchess of Berry, sisterto Francis I, 
through whose patronage he was made public 
professor of Greek and Latin in the university 
of Bourges. It was during this time that he 
translated ‘‘The Loves of Theagenes and 
Chariclea,’”’ from the Greek of Heliodorus ; 
with which work Francis 1 was so well pleased 
that he presented the translator with the abbey 
of Bellosane. He then accompanied Morvillier 
to Venice, in his embassy from Henry II to 
that republic; and then visited Rome, where 
he was patronised by the bishop of Mirepoix, 
with whom he eaided for two years. Soon 
after he was recommended by cardinal Tournon 
to the King, to be preceptor to his two younger 
sons. While in this employment, he finished 
his translation of ‘* Plutarch’s Lives,’’ which 
he dedicated to the King, and afterwards under- 
took a version of the same author’s ‘‘ Morals,” 
which he finished in the reign of Charles IX, 
and dedicated to that prince. On the accession 
of this, his elder pupil, honours and emolu- 
ments flowed in upon him. He received the 
abbey of St Cornclius de Compeigne, and was 
appointed grand almoner, and curator of the 
university of Paris. By his other pupil he was 
also made commander of the order of the Holy 
Ghost; and it is highly to the credit of Amyot 
that in the midst of these dignities he did not 
neglect his studies, but revised all his trans- 
lations with the yreatest care. He has been 
accused of ambition and avarice ; and so man 
preferments, and the great riches which he le 
behind him, may in some degree countenance 
the charge. In a literary point of view his 
merits are conspicuous, as his translations, in 
the opinion of Vaugelas, did much towards 
regulating and refining the French language ; 
and although not always faithful to his ori- 
ginal, Racine was of opinion that his native 
style is peculiarly attractive. Not long before 
his death, which took place in 1573, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, he was requested 
to write the history of France ; but his answer 
was, ‘‘ I love my sovereigns too well to write 
their lives.” His works are,—1. “ Translation 
of the Romance of Heliodorus,”’ 1559, folio ; 
2. Of “ Diodorus Siculus,” Paris, 1554 and 
1587, folio; 3. Of “ Daphnis and Chloe,” from 
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ead to retire to his estates in the ince of 
Marcia, and to retain bis titles an dignities. 
He was arrested again in July the same year, 


and committed to the castle of Pampeluna, 
but was soon released. After several years of 
seclusion, he was in 1808 chosen president of 
the cortes, and died November #Oth the same 
ear, aged near eighty.—Biog. Univ. 
FLORIO (Jonn) & native of London, born 
in the reign of Henry VIII, was descended 
from an Italian family, who being Waldenses, 
took refuge in England until the reign of queen 
Mary obliged them to repair to Germany. On 
the re-establishment of protestantism by Eliza- 
beth they returned, and Florio resided for some 
time at Oxford, and became teacher of French 
and Italian at Magdalen college. On the ac- 
cession of James | he was appointed tutor to 
prince Henry, and clerk of the closet to the 
queen, to whom he was also preceptor. He 
died at Fulham, whither he had retired to 
avoid the plague in 1625. His works are— 
«« First Fruits which yield familiar Speech, Pro- 
verbs, Sentences, and Sayings ;” “ Perfect In- 
troduction to the Italian and English Tongues ;" 
‘Second Fruits to be gathered of Twelve 
Trees of divers but delightsome Tastes to the 
Tongues of Italian and English Men; ‘‘ Gar- 
den of Recreation yielding Six Thousand Pro- 
verbs ;” “‘ Dictionary, Italian and English.” 
He also translated Montaigne’s Essays.— 
Athen. Oxon. 

FLORIS (Francis) a painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1520. He practised the art of 
sculpture until he was tweaty years of age ; 
he then changed his profession, and studied 
painting under Lambert Lombard. He tra- 
velled into Italy and attached himeelf particu- 
larly to the study of the works of Michael An- 
gelo, from which he caught a bold and strong 
manner, so that on his return to his native 
place he acquired the title of the Raphael of 
Flanders. His talents were not contined to 
painting alone; he wrote poetry, and was 
well versed in literature. He rose to great 
reputation ; but his mode of living and intem 
perance at length reduced him to indigence 
and neglect. He died at Antwerp in 1570. 
The principal of his works are—" The Fall of 
Lucifer, in a chapel of the cathedral at Ant- 
werp ; a Nativity, in another chapel ; an As- 
sumption of the Virgin at the Grand Altar; a 
Last Judgment at Brussels ; and some church 
“eces at Ghent.— D’ Argenville Vies des Peint. 
FLORUS (Lucius Annzus) @ Latin histo- 
rian of the second century, of the same An- 
nwan family with Lucan and Seneca. Of 
his personal history little is known, except 
that from his own account it appears that he 
lived under Trajan. He 1s tks author of a 
«+s Compendium of Roman History,” from the 
city to the reign of Augus- 
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tus, which is the work rather of a rhetorician 
than historian. It has however been suffi- 
ciently esteemed to employ the erudition of 
several critical editors. The best editions are 
that of Duker, 2 vols. 8vo, 1722; and that of 
Fischer, Lips. 1760.—Vossii Hist. Lat. Tira- 
boschi. Harwood's Classics. 
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FLOYER (sir Jonn) an eminent physician, 
was born at Hinters in Staffordshire in 1649, 
and was educated at Oxford where be received 
the degree of doctor of physic. He then set- 
tled at Lichfield, where he rose to such emi- 
nence that he received the honour of knight- 
hood. He died in 1734. His works *~-— 
‘¢ An Inquiry into the Use of Baths ;” “ His- 
tory of Cold Bathing ;’ «* Essay to restore the 
Dipping of Infants in Baptism ;” ‘‘ The 

Touchstone of Medicines,” ‘2 vols. 8vo; 
«© The Physician’s Pulse Watch,”’ 2 vols. 8vo ; 
«* A Treatise on the Asthma;” ‘‘ The Preter- 
natural State of the Animal Humours ;”’ ‘‘ The 
Galenic Art of preserving Old Men's Health,” 
&c. &c.— Athen. Oxon. 

FLUDD (Rosert) Latin, De Fiucrisvus, 
a physician and philosopher, was the son of 
sir ‘‘homas Fludd, treasurer of war to queen 
Elizabeth, and was born at Milgate in Kent 
in 1574. Ile was educated at St John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degrees in 
arts and then went abroad. On his return he 
took his degree of doctor of physic, and set- 
tling in London rose to much eminence in his 
profession. He was much attached to the 
Rosycrusian philosophy, and from the dreams of 
the cabalists and Paracelsians he formed a 
new system. He imagined two universal prin - 
ciples—the northern or condensing power, and 
the southern or rarefying. Over these he 
placed innumerable intelligences and geniuses, 
and he called together troops of spirits from 
the four winds, to whom he committed the 
charge of diseases. Ile conceived a harmony 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
or the world of nature and of man. He was 
refuted by Kepler, Mersennus, and Gaseendi. 
His works are very numerous.— Wood. Brucker, 
Hist. Philos. 

FOGLIEITA (Userto) a learned histo- 
rian and orator, was born at Genoa in 1518. 
He appears to have resided at Rome, and 
from two Latin orations held in the conclaves 
at the elections of popes Marcellus Il and 
Paul IV, it is conjectured that he must have 
been in priest’s orders, but of this there is no 
other proof. In_ 1559 he published two 
books, ‘* Della Republica di Genova,” in 
which he censured with so much freedom the 
excess of power and the abuses of it among 
the noblea, that he was banished from Genoa 
and his property confiscated ; he however 
found a warm friend in cardinal Hippolito 
d’Fste. To divert the chagrin inspired by his 
exile, he devoted himself to literature and pro- 
duced the following workse—‘‘ De Lingue La- 
tine prestantia et usu; “ Eulogies of illus- 
trious Ligurians ;” ‘‘ Historia Genuensium,.”’ 
lib. xii ; with several Latin treatises and ora- 
tions. His style is pure, and he ranks among 
the best writers of his day. He died in 1581. 
His brother, Paul, was & good Italian poet.— 
Tirahboschi. 

FOIX (Gasron pe) born in 1489, was the 
son of John de Foix, viscouut of Narbonne, 
and nephew of I-ouis Xl] of France. In 1512 
he succeeded the duke of Longueville in the 

command of the Fiench army in Italy, and vo 
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account of his daring exploits he was denomi- 
nated the Thunderbolt of Italy. He forced 
Peter Navarro, the Spanish general, to raise 
the siege of Bologna, relieved Brescia, and 
laid siege to Ravenna. This brilliant career 
was however productive of no permanent ad- 
vantage; and at the battle of Ravenna, in 
which he defeated the Spaniards on Easter 
Sunday in 1512, after performing prodigies of 
valour, he lost his life. Louis XII, on hear- 
ing of his death, exclaimed, ‘‘ [ would surren-- 
der almost every inch of ground I possess in 
Italy to restore to life my nephew, and his 
brave comrades who have perished. God 
preserve us from gaining many such victo- 
ries !’’— Biog. Univ. 

FOIX (Louts pe) a French architect, who 
was in the service of Philip Il of Spain. He 
was employed in the erection of the palace 
and monastery of the Escurial near Madrid ; 
but it is uncertain what part of the structure he 
built. He is said to have been in the confi- 
dence of don Carlos, by betraying which, he 
contributed to the destruction of that unfor- 
tunate victim of paternal jealousy. fle seems 
to have been disappointed in his expectations 
of advantage from his treachery ; for he left 
Spain and returned to France soon after the 
death of the prince. In 1579 he was employ- 
ed on works in the port of Bayonne, and he 
constructed the canal of the Adour. De Foix 
was also the architect of the tower of Cor- 
douan at the mouth of the Garonne, finished 
in 1610.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

FOIX (Oprr de) lord of Lautrec, a distin- 
guished French general in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was employed by Francis I in his 
Italian wars with Charles V. Having reco- 
vered from a wound he had received at Ra- 
venna, he was made governor of Milan ; and 
he afterwards took Brescia and Verona, and 
raised the siege of Parma, invested by the 
imperialists. Dut he was defeated at the bat- 
tle of Bicoque in 1522 ; and being disappointed 
of remittances from France, through the in- 
trigues of the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy, 
his troops perished by famine and disease, and 
he lost all the Milanese. In 1527 he made 
himseJ]f master of Pavia, and treated it 
with all the circumstances of military violence 


which the people of Rome had previously ex- 
perienced from the army of the constable of 
Bourbon. He subsequently harassed that 


army in its retreat to Naples, out the plague 
and famine proved fatal to himself and his 
troops, and he died before that city in 1528. 
Brantome atyles De Foix ‘‘ Un des vieux rou- 
tiers, et capitaines renommer de ce tems.” He 
possessed considerable military talents, but 
was harsh and cruel.—Robertson’s Hist. of 
Charles V. 

FOLX (Pavut pe) archbishop of Toulouse, 
and one of the most celebrated men of his 
time, was born in 1528. He was destined for 
the church, and studied at Paris, whence he 
removed to Toulouse, and acquired a knowledge 
of jurisprudence, on which subject he gave lec- 
tures himself at a very eatly age. He was em- 
ployed on embassies in Scotland, England, at 
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Venice, and above all, at Rome, in the pontife 
cate of Gregory XIII. Cujas, James Char- 
pentier, and other learned men, dedicated their 
works to this prelate, who was a distinguished 
patron of literature. De Thou, who accompa- 
nied him in his embassy to Rome, said that he 
never left the society of this great man without 
perceiving that it had rendered him better, 
He opposed the persecution of the protestants, 
and for his liberality narrowly escaped being 
included in the massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
day. He died at Rome in 1584, and was bu- 
ried in the church of St Lewis, when Muretus 
pronounced a funcral ewiogy for him. Auger 
de Mauleon in 1628 published ‘‘ Les Lettres 


_de Méssire Paul de Foix, Archevéque de ‘l'ou- 


louse, et Ambassadeur pour le Roi aupres du 
Pape Gregoire XIII au Roi Henri III,” 4to. 
These letters have, but without probability, 
been attributed to M. d’Ossat, the secretary of 
the archbishop.—Teissier. Bing. Univ. 

FOLARD (Cuantrs) an eminent French 
tactician, born in 1669 at Avignon. He was 
intended for the church, but his eagerness to 
embrace a military life induced him to elope at 
the age of sixteen, and to enter the army. In 
1702 the duke of Vendome, who had discern- 
ment enough to discover his talents, made him 
his aid-de-camp during his Italian campaign, 
and he lost the use of his left hand by a wound 
received at the battle of Cassano in 1705. On 
this occasion he received a pension of four 
hundred livres, with the cross of St Louis, and 
the year following held out at the head of the 
garrison of Modena, against prince Eugene. 
Soon after the battle of Blenheim he became 
prisoner to this general, but was exchanged, 
and appointed to the government of Bourbourg. 
In 1714 he assisted in the defence of Malta 
against the Ottoman forces, and fought for 
awhile under Charles XII of Sweden, till the 
death of that prince at Frederichshall in 1718 
again restored him to the French service. Here 
he obtained the command of a regiment in the 
army under the marshal duke of Berwick, with 
whom he served his last campaign. Folard 
was a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
and his professional works were considered as 
highly scientific in the then state of the art of 
war, with which they evince an intimate ac- 
quaintance. They consist of ‘“‘ Discoveries in 
War ;” *‘ A Treatise on the Defence of Places ;”” 
and six quarto volumes of Commentaries on 
Polybius.™He died in his native city in 1752. 
—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FOLENGO (Tueopui us) celebrated as a 
writer of the species of poetry termed Maca- 
ronic, was born of an ancient family at Cipada, 
near Mantua, in 1491. He received a learned 
education, and in 1507 entered into the order 
of St Benedict, for which his lively disposition 
rendered him so unfit, that an amorous passion 
caused him to quit his habit, and lead a wan- 
dering life for eleven years. During this period 
he took to writing Macaronic verses, of which 
the first edition appeared at Venice in 1519. 
This whimsical kind of composition, the name 
of which is derived from the Italian dish called 
Macaroni, consists in interweaving with Latin 
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verse a number of words and phrases in the 
vernacular tongue, and consequently can only 
be made applicable to drollery and burlesque. 
If not the inventor of this sort of verse, the 
liveliness of Folengo brought it into vogue. 
He also wrote a burlesque poem in Italien, 
entitled “* Orlandino,” which was fanciful and 
pleasant, but soiled with too much licence. In 
1526 he returned to a religious life, and the 
next year published a Macaronic poem, entitled 
** Chaos del Triperuno,” giving an account of 
the incidents of his unsettled experience, and 
terminating with his conversion. He alsocom- 
posed, by way of atonement for his first errors, 
some religious poems and tragedies, which as 
usual met with little comparative attention. 
He died in 1544, in a monastery of his order 
at Padua.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

FOLCZ (Joun) a barber of Nuremberg, 
born at Ulm about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was one of the most celebrated of the 
German poets belonging to the class called 
Mastersingers. German literature had its 
golden age under the emperors of the house of 
Hlonenstaufen, who reigned in Swabia and 
Alsace from 1080, and occupied the imperial 
throne between 1138 and 1234. At this pe- 
riod flourished the series of poets called Minne- 
Singers, or Swabian bards. Some of these sur- 
vived the fall of the house of Hohenstaufen, 
and existed till the commencement of the 
fourteenth century; but the German muses 
were silent under the emperors of the Luxem- 
pury family, when a strange language, the Bo- 
hemian dialect, became that of the court. 
Poetry, which had been the delight of princes 
and nobles, became the occupation of the lower 
classes of society, among whom clubs or socie- 
ties were established for the cultivation of this 
branch of literature. ‘Those who excelled in 
it were termed Masterpoets. ‘To attain that 
rank it was necessary to understand the whole 
body of rythmical laws which had been insti- 
tuted to fetter the noble art of verse, and also 
to invent some new species of metre, the merit 
of which was estimated by the difficulties it 
presented to the composer, and the oddity of 
the name bestowed on it. Strasburgh and 
Nuremberg were the citics in which were found 
the most famous societies of Mastersingers ; 
but they also existed at Memingen, Ulm, 
Augsbourg, and other places. ‘Taverns were 
their usual places of mecting, and the members 
of these irregular societics were cldefly wea- 
vers, bakers, shoemakers, and other artisans. 
The epoch of these bards lasted from 1550 to 
1519, when Luther produced a reform in the 
German language; but these societies con- 
tinued long after, and that of Strasburgh till 
the latter part of the cighteenth century. John 
Folez, who has furnished occasion for this 
sketch of literary history, distinguished him- 
seif by the invention of a multitude of new 
metres. He printed at Nuremberg, where he 
probably had a press, a great number of his 
poems, bearing titles too peculiar to be trans- 
tated. 


The earliest of his pieces, finished in | 
1470, was imprinted, or engraved on wood, in | place in 1754, 
1474, aod reprinted in a collection which ap- | 
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peared in 1534 at Nuremberg, in 3 vols. $to- 
This includes “ Ein teutsch worhaftig poetisch 
ystori ;”" an abridged History of the German 
Empire, in rhyme ; and « Vitre Patrum, vel 
Liber Colacionum.” Of these productions, 
Fischer, in his “ ‘Typographical Rarities,’’ 
Mentz, 1800, 8vo, has given a detailed descrip- 
tion.— Bing. Univ. 

FOLIGNO (Feperico Frezzt pa) an 
Ttalian prelate and poet, was a native of Fo- 
ligno, and flourished im the fourteenth century. 
He wasa Dominican, and after various refer- 
ments was in 140: appointed bishop of Foligno. 
He was likewise one of the iathers of the 
grand council of Constance, aud died there in 
1416. Tle was the author of a poem entitled 
“* Quadriregio,” in which he describes the four 
reigns of Love, Satan, Vice, and Virtue, and 
not unsuccessfully imitates Dante. It was 
printed at Perugia in 1481, folio, and at 
Foligno in 2 vols. 4to, 1726.—Ginguene. Nice- 
ron, vol. vii. 

FOLIOT (Gitbertr) a Jeurned divine of 
the twelfth century, who became bishop of 
London, and died in 1187. The historian, 
Matthew Paris, celebrates this prelate for a 
rhyming contest with the Devil. One nizht, 
wlhule bishop Foliot was revolving in his mind 
matters rather political than ecclesiastical, bis 
Satanic majesty roared in bis ears the following 
verses— 

**©O Gilberte Foliot ! 
Dum revolvis tot et tot, 
Deus tuus est Astarot.” 
“© O Gilbert, Gilbert Foliot, 
Your carnal thoughts betray you, sot ; 
Your God is none but Astarot.”’ 
To this unceremonious address the intrepid 
priest replied, with more truth than civility— 
‘¢ Mentiris Demon! Qui est Deus 
Sabbaoth, est ille meus.’’ 
** Lying Demon! know I serve 

"Fhe God of Hosts ; nor from him swerve.'” 
The reader may decide as he pleases whether 
the sarcasm of Satan, as well as the reply, was 
the composition of the bishop; or whether 
both are not rather to be ascnbed to the his- 
torian.—Andrews’s Hist. of Great Brit. 

FOLKES (Manrin) an eminent English 
antiquary and philosopher, the son of a bar- 
rister, born in 1690 at his father’s residence in 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. He 
received his education at Clare hall, Cambridge, 
and became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1714. On the resignation of sir Hans Sloane 
in 1740, Mr Folkes was called to the presi- 
dent’s chair of this learned body, a situation 
which he retained till his death. He was also 
a member of the Antiquarian Society and of the 
French Academy, and many of his contribu- 
tions are to be found among the Transactions 
of the two former associations. He also pub- 
lished a quarto volume on the subject of the 
silver coin of England, in which he displayed 
considerable numismatical knowledge. Jn 1746 
the university of Oxford admitted him to the 
honorary degree of LL DD. His death took 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 
FONSECA (Evze4xor, warchioness de, 
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born at Naples, of one of the most illustrious 
families in that city, in 1768. Though pos- 
sessed of extraordinary beauty, yet she devoted 
her youth rather to the cultivation of her mind 
than the improvement of her personal charms. 
She attended particularly to the study of natu- 
ral history and anatomy. In 1784 she was 
married to the marquis de Fonseca, of an an- 
cient Spanish family, long settled at Naples. 
Being presented at court, she became an at- 
tendant on the queen ; but baving given offence 
to her majesty, and the minister Acton, she 
was dismissed, and forbidden to appear again 
in the precincts of royalty, a circumstance 
which doubtless influenced her future conduct. 
She now engaged anew in her studies, and as- 
sisted in his scientific researches her friend 
the celebrated abbé Spallanzani. On the 
breaking out of the French Revolution the mar- 
chioness Fonseca became one of its warmest 
partizans: and when the French invaded 
Italy she engaged in intrigues against the Nea- 
politan court. In 1799 the king and royal 
family being obliged to quit Naples, the Laz- 
zaroni, displeased at their departure, rose and 
threatened the lives of those who were sus- 
pected to be in the French interest. The mar- 
chioness de Fonseca narrowly escaped their 
fury, and owed her safety to her own firmness, 
as she traversed the city to take refuge in the 
castle of St Elmo. When the triumph of her 
party bad taken place, she commenced a jour- 
nal entitled ‘‘The Neapolitan Monitor,’’ in 
which she constantly attacked the royal fa- 
mily, and especially the queen and the minis- 
ters. ‘I'bis journal produced a great effect in 
forwarding the views of the anti-royalists ; 
and madame Fonseca was in the zenith of her 
fame, when the measures of cardinal Ruffo 
obliged the French to quit Naples. She was 
persuaded to seek for safety in flight ; but she 
refused, and became the victim of ber impru- 
dence. ‘The cardinal caused her to be ar- 
rested, and notwithstanding the solicitations of 
her family, she was hanged on the 20th of 
July, 1799.— Biog. Univ. 

ONSECA (Peter pvE) a Portuguese je- 
suit, born about 1528. He was professor of 
philosophy in the university of Coimbra, and 
afterwards professor of theology at Evora, 
where he took the degree of doctor in 1570. 
He subsequently became rector of the college 
uf Coimbra, and held several authoritative si- 
tuations in the society of Jesus. He was also 
in high favour with Philip 11 of Spain and 
Pope Gregory XIII, by both of whom he was 
employed in important negociations. Father 
Fonseca is however chiefly memorable as hav- 
ing been the first who publicly inculcated that 
doctrine relative to the divine prescience, which, 
being adopted by Lewis Molina, another jeauit, 

ave rise to the violent controversy between the 
olinists and Jansenists, which divided the 
French cle~gy in the seventeenth century. He 
died at Lisbun in 1599. His works, relating to 
metaphysical philosophy and divinity, have 
bgen published in 3 vols. folio.—Moreri. Stol- 
lii Introd. in Hist. Lit.—CuristoPHEeR DE 
Fowstca, another Spanish divine, was the au- 
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thor of a ‘‘ Discourse of Holy Love, done inte 
English, from the Spanish, by Sir George 
Strode,’’ 1652, 12mo. He died in 1512.-— Ed. 
FONTAINE (Jonn pe 1a) one of the most 
original men of genius of the age of Louis X1V, 
was born at Chateau Thierry, in 1621. His 
father was overseer of the waters and forests, 
aud it is supposed that he received hie early 
education at Rheims. At the age of nineteen 
he placed himself ander the fathers of the 
oratory, with whom he remained however only 
eighteen months He appears not to have at- 
tempted poetry until his twenty-second year, 
when he was much impressed by the recital of 
an ode of Malherbe’s. His first essays in verse 
were confided to a relative, who directed him 
in his choice of reading ; such being his sim- 
plicity and docility, that he was in character a 
child when in appearance a man. At the per- 
suasion of his family he married, and appears 
to have esteemed his wife, but his disposition 
was incompatible with strong attachment, so 
that he made little difficulty of quitting her 
when invited to the capital by the duchess 
of Bouillon, who first put him upon writing 
his Tales. At Paris he was protected by the 
superintendent, Foucquet, who allowed him a 
pension, for which he gave quarterly receipts 
in verse. On the fall of Foucquet be entered 
into the service of Henrietta of England, wife 
of Monsieur, and at her death found protec- 
tion from other persons of distinction, until his 
best friend, madame Sabliere, took him into her 
house, and freed him from the domestic cares 
to which he was so ill suited. He was in ha- 
bits of intimacy with Moliere, Boileau, Racine, 
and all the first wits of Paris, by whom he was 
much beloved for the candour and simplicity of 
his character, which acquired for him the title 
of le bon homme. ‘The literary society of Paris 
fixed him to the capital, although he paid a 
yearly visit to his wife ; on which occasions he 
seldom failed to get rid of a part of his estate, 
which in consequence fell into great disorder, 
especially as his wife was as careless in pecu- 
niary matters as himself. He had but one son, 
whom at the age of fourteen he placed in the 
hands of Harlai, archbishop of Paris, who pro- 
mised to provide for him. After a long ab- 
sence La Fontaine met this youth at the house 
of a friend, and being pleased with his conver- 
sation, was told that it was his own son. 
‘* Ah,” said he, calmly, ‘‘ Tam very glad of it.’ 
La Fontaine, probably on account of this very. 
simplicity, was no favourite with Louis XLV, 
and was the only writer of merit of the time 
who did not share in the royal bounty. The 
king even hesitated some time to confirm his 
nomination to the French Academy. After 
the death of madame Sabliere, in whose house 
he lived twenty years, he was invited by ma- 
dame Mazarine and St Evremond, to take up his. 
abode in England; but the difficulty of the 
language, and his attachment to the circles of 
Paris, prevented him from going there. Ia 
1692 he was seized with a gerous illness, 
and on being waited upan by a priest, who 
addressed him on the subject of religion, 
(on which he had been as careless as on 
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other matters,) La Fontaine observed, with the 
most «anconscious naiveté—‘‘I have tie 
tuken to read the New Testament, which 
assure you is a very excellent book ; but there 
is one article to which I cannot accede—it is 
that of eternity of punishment, I cannot com- 
prehend how this eternity is compatible with 
the goodness of God.” The priest found him 
however very docile, being not only induced to 
throw a completed theatrical piece into the 
fire at his request, but to renounce all the profit 
of a new edition of his Tales, then printing in 
Holland. La Fontaine survived this illness, 
and passed two years in the house of madame 
D’Hervart. During this time he undertook to 
translate some pious hymns, but did not suc- 
ceed in this new species of composition ; nor 
indeed did he altogether refrain from some 
levities in the old way, although of no great 
moment. He died at Paris in 1695, at the age 
of seventy-four; and when he was undressed 
for interment, a hair-cloth was found next his 
skin! The rank occupied by Fontaine among 
the poets of his country is due to him chiefly 
asa story-teller and fabulist, in both which 
kindred walks the peculiarity of his genius ren- 
dered him inimitable. His verses, although 
negligent, have all the freshness and nature 
which uo study can bestow, and abound with 
grace and delicacy. His narrative is en- 
lived with all the incidental touches which ren- 
der description animating and interesting ; and 
his reflections form perfect specimens of that 
lurking archness, under the guise of sim- 
plicity, which is lively and amusing. His 
capacity of making extremely severe and 
shrewd observations on human life, was indeed 
very extraurdinary, considering that in conduct 
he was simple almost to stupidity. He was 
with difficulty prevented from dedicating one 
of his most equivocal tales to his friend the 
archbishop of Paris, and another to the cele- 
brated Arnauld. The junction of euch quali- 
ties in the same individual, almost amounts 
to a metaphysical paradox. According to 
D’Alembert, ‘‘ if not the greatest, he is the 
most singularly original of all the writers of the 
age of Louis XIV, the most an object of de- 
Spair to imitators, and the writer whom it 
would cost nature most paims to reproduce.”’ 
Both the ‘‘ Tales’”’ and the ‘“ Fables of La 
Fontaine” have been most superbly printed. 
Of the former, (the licence of which ei 
them out of many libraries,) the best edi- 
tion is that of Paris, 1762, with Eisen’s 
desipns and vignettes, by Choffat. Of his 
Fables innumeruble editions 
rinted, but the most magnificent is that 
in 4 vols. folio, 1755, 1759, in which each 
fable is decorated with a plate executed 
with zoological precision, Of the small edi- 
tions, one by Costi is preferred. La Fontaine 
is also the author of ‘‘ Les Amours de Psyche,’’ 
aromance; ‘‘ Le Florentin,” and “ L’Eu- 
nuque,” ccmedies ; ‘‘ Anacreontiques,”’ &c. 
fcc. all of wLich are printed in the ‘‘ Quvres 
Diverses,”’ Taris, 1758, 4 vols. 12m0.—Vie 
de la Fontaine. Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
FONTAINE (Nicnoras) a voluminous 


have been 
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French writer in the Janseuigt connexion, wag 
born at Paris in 1625, being the son of a scri- 
vener in that capital. At the age of twenty 
he was received among the solitaries of Port 
Royal, and obtained the chief superintendence 
of the young men who were sent there for edu- 
cation. He followed Arnauld and Nicole, to 
whom he acted as secretaty, into the different 
retreats to which they were driven after the 
expulsion of the former from the Sorbonne in 
1656. He waa also the intimate friend of Sacy 
the disciple and nephew of Arnauld, with 
whom in 1664 he was shut up in the Bastile, 
where they remained until 1668. After the 
death of Sacy in 1684, he finally settled at 
Melun, where he died in 1709, in his eighty- 
fourth year. His principal works are—‘‘ Lives 
of the Saints of the Old Testament,” 4 vols. 
8vo; ‘* Lives of the Saints in general,” folio ; 
‘* Les Figures de la Bible,’’ commonly called the 
‘* Bible de Royaumont ;”” Memoirs of the So- 
litaries of Port Royal ;” ‘‘ Translation of St 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, &c.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

FONTANA (Fexsx) a learned Italian 
naturalist and philosopher, born at Pomarlo, 
in the Tyrol in 1730. He studied at Rovere- 
do, and afterwards at Padua and Bologna, 
whence he removed to Rome and Florence. 
The emperor Francis I, then grand duke of 
Tuscany, appointed him professor of philoso- 
phy at Pisa; and duke Peter Leopold, after- 
wards Leopold IJ, invited him to Florence, 
made him his physician, and employed him 
to form a cabinet of natural history. This 
collection, besides philosophical and astrono- 
mical instruments, and a variety of objects 
from the three kingdoms of nature, contains 
an immense quantity of anatomical figures in 
coloured wax, admirably executed under the 
direction of Fontana. Joseph II, when he 
passed through Florence, was so much struck 
with these models that he knighted the artist, 
and ordered him to prepare a similar series 
for the Academy of Surgery at Vienna; and 
Buonaparte gave instructions fora suit to be 
sent to France. Fontana, towards the close 
of his life, projected the construction of a gi- 
gantic anatomical statue in wood, susceptible 
of being taken in pieces ; but various difficul- 
ties arising from the nature of the substance em- 
ployed, obliged him to abandon the undertak- 
ing. Fontana produced several important 
works on chemistry. physics, and physiology. 
Of these the best known is his ‘‘ Researches 
concerning the Poison of the Viper,’? which 
has been translated into French, English, and 
German. Though he took no part in political 
affairs during the occupation of Tuscany by 
the French in 1799, yet the deference paid 
him by their generals occasioned him some in- 
convenience on the return of the Austrians ; 
and he was even thrown into prison, but was 
speedily restored to liberty. e died Janu 
11th, 1805, and was interred iu the church of 
Santa Croce at Florence, near the tombs of 
Galileo and Viviani-—~—Bing. Univ. Elmes’s 
Dict. or the Fine Arts. 

FONTANA (Gricory) a celebrated Ita- 
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lian mathematician, brether of the preceding. 
He was born in 1735, and was educated at 
Roreredo and at Rome, where he entered the 
order of the Pia Schola, and distinguished 
himself by his talents. He was employed as 


public professor at Sinigaglia ; and he formed. 


an intimacy with the marquis Julio Fagnani, 


who inspired him with a taste for mathemati- ' 


cal pursuits. He attracted the notice of count 
de Firmian, and after having occupied other 
situations, that nobleman in 1763 appointed 
him professor of logic and metaphysics at Pa- 
via, and director of the library at that univer- 
sity. Five years after he was promoted to the 
chair of mathematics, vacant by the death of 
father Boscovich, and he filled the office with 


great reputation during nearly thirty years. The 


numerous works which he published in the 
course of that period, extended his fame over 
all the enlightened part of Europe ; but though 
his zeal for science induced him to translate a 
variety of tracts from foreign languages, and 
communicate to the world many original dis- 
sertations on interesting topics, he did not pro- 
duce any extensive systematic work. In 1796 
Fontana was appointed a member of the legia- 
lative body of the infant Cisalpine republic. 
After the victory of Marengo, having become 
professor emeritus of the university, he sought 
repose at Milan. On the new organization of the 
republic of Italy he became a member of the 
electoral college De’ Dotti; but in the midst 
of his literary labours he was seized by a vio- 
lent fever, which caused his death, August 24th, 
1803. He bequeathed his manuscripts to his 
brother, Felix, who, dying not long after, con- 
stituted their sister his heir of the little pro- 
perty which he left. This was not sufficient 
to preserve the unfortunate relative of two 
celebrated philosophers, whose works had 
done honour to Italy, from such penury and 
distress as occasioned her to put an end to her 
life, by drowning herself in a canal which runs 
through the city of Milan.— Bing. Univ. 
FONTANA (Dominic) a celebrated Italian 
architect of the sixteenth century. He was 
born 11 1543 at Mili, on the lake of Como. 
Having been instructed in geometry he went 
to Rome, where his elder brother, John, was 
studying architecture. He applied himself to 
the same art with such success as to obtain the 
patronage of cardinal Montalto, afterwards 
pope Sixtus V, by whom he was employed to 
construct the grand chapel of the Manger, in 
the church of St Maria Maggiore. When 
Montalto was raised to the pontificate, Fontana 
was made papal architect ; and he exercised 
his talents in many important undertakings, 
the most remarkable of which was the erec- 
tion of the Egyptian obelisk in front of St Pe- 
ter’s, of which the artist published an account 
entitled ‘‘Trasporto dell’ Obelisco Vaticano, 
sotto il Pontificato di Sisto V, fatto da D. Fon. 
tana,”?’ Roma, 1590, folio. For this he was 
raised tn the rank of nobility, made a knight 
of the golden spur, and farther rewarded with 
a handsome pension and gratuity. He also 
decorated the front of St John Lateran, built 
the Vatican Library, restored the columns of 
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Trajan and Antoninus, and built a d aque- 
duct and fountain, Clement VIII also em- 
ployed Fontana, but being afterwards preju- 
diced againat him, deprived him of his 

of papal architect. He was then engaged by 
the viceroy of Naples as architect to the king, 
and first architect to the two kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily. He went to Naples in 1592, 
and after perfecting several works of conse- 
quence, died there in 1607, leaving a plan for 
the formation of a new harbour at Naples, 
which was executed after his decease.—His 
brother, Joun Fonrano, distinguished chiefly 
as an hydraulic architect, died in 1614.—Bel- 
lori. Abecedar. Pittor. Biog. Univ. 

FONTANA (Cuartgs) an eminent Roman 
architect and writer on archeology. He pub- 
lished in Italian, a Description of the Vatican ; 
a Description and Delineation of the Amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian ; the Antiquities of Ac- 
tium, &c. He died in 1714. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

FONTANA (Francis) a Neapolitan astro- 
nomer of the seventeenth century. He first 
studied jurisprudence, and received the degree 
of doctor of laws ; but afterwards devoted his 
talents to mathematical researches, and parti- 
cularly such as relate to astronomy. Uniting 
practice to theory, he employed himself in 
grinding optical glasses and improving mathe- 
matical instruments, and he is said to have in- 
vented the telescope in 1608 ; but Montucla 
considers the evidence for this assertion as of 
little value. He died of the plague in 1656, 
after having had several wives, and a great 
number of children. He published ‘‘ Nove 
celestium et terrestrium Observationes,”’ 
Neapol. 1646, 1667, 4to; and left a Treatise 
of Fortification in manuscript.— Biog. Univ. 

FONTANA (Gaetano) an astronomer of 
an illustrious family of Modena. He adopted 
the ecclesiastical profession, and at the age of 
twenty took the habit of a regular clerk among 
the ‘Iheatins. His superiors employed him 
as a public teacher in their seminaries at Rome, 
Padua, Verona, and Modena. Astronomy 
was the science to which he was the most 
partial ; and he studied it without ostentation, 
tahing as much pains to avoid celebrity as 
others do to acquire it. His reputation how- 
ever became extended, and he carried on a 
correspondence with his scientific contempo- 
raries, and particularly with J. Dominic Cas- 
sini, who has stated that of all the astronomi- 
cal observations communicated to him, those 
of Fontana were ever the most exact. He 
died in 1719, aged seventy-four, having pub- 
lished “ Institutio physico-astronomica, cum 
Appendice geographico,”’ Mutin. 1695, 4to; 
‘* Animadversiones in Historiam Sacro-politi- 
cam,” 1718; Papers in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ; and a Geogra- 
phical Chart of the Country of Modena ; be- 
sides which he left many other charts in ma- 
nuscript.— Biog Univ. 

FONTANES (M. ve) a distinguished mem- 
ber of the French Institute, born of a noble 
family at Mort in 1761. In the comencement 
of the French Revolution, he edited a journal, 
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entitled ‘‘ The Moderator,” and after the fall! ‘Jistory of Aguileia > a posthumons wort re 


of Xcbespierre joined La Harpe and others in| 
the publication of a paper, called ‘*‘ Le Memo- | 
rial,’ which was, together with about forty | 
more of the same description, suppressed by | 
the National Convention on the 6th Septem-— 
ber, 1797, the several proprietors, editors, &c. 
being all included in one common sentence of 
banishment and confiscation of property. M. 
de Fontaines escaped to England, where he 
contracted an intimacy with M. de Chateau- 
briand, in company with whom he returned to 
his native country, taking advantage of the 
amnesty granted on the elevation of Buona- 
pe to the consulship, and joined Messrs 

onald and La Harpe in conducting the 
‘< Mercure de France.”’ Shortly after he ob- 
tained a seat in the corps legislatif, of which 
body he eventually became the president. In 
1808 he was appointed grand-master of the 
university of Paris, and in 1810 attained to 
the dignity of a senator. In this capacity he 
on the ist of April, 1814, made a zich | aan 
in favour of the Restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and being subsequently placed on 
the con.mittee for drawing up the constitu- 
tional charter, was for his services raised to 
the peerage on the re-establishment of that 
body. In 1817 he was one of the supporters 
of the election law introduced by Decaze, but 
afterwards changed )iis opinion and voted for 
its repeal. M. de Fontaines died at Paris, 
March 17th, 1821.—Ann. Biog. 

FONTANIEU (Perrr EvizaBetn) cheva- 
lier de St Louis, keeper of the wardrobe of the 
crown, and member of the Academies of Sci- 
ence and Architecture at Paris, and of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. He was the 
son of Gasper Moses Fontanieu, intendant of 
Grenoble, who died in 1767, and who distin- 
guished himself by his reseaiches relative to 
territorial antiquities. Tle son attached him- 
self to the study of chemistry, and published 
in 1778, ‘“‘L’Art de faire les crystaux colorés 
imitant les pierres précieuses,’’ 8vo. He also 
left in manuscript a treatise on the colours of 
enamel, The recent discoveries in chemistry 
have s perseded in a great measure the in- 
formation contained in these works. Fonta- 
nieu died May 30th, 1784.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Biog. Univ. 

FONTANINI (Grvusro) an Italian prelate, 
was horn in 1666 at San Daniello, in the duchy 
of Friuli. He studied at the Jesuits’ college 
at Gorigiz, and was ordained priest at Venice 
in 1690. In 1697 he was invited to Rome as 
librarian to cardinal Imperiali, He was much 
in favour with pope Clement XT, who made 
him his chamberlain of honour, and gave him 
a handsome pension and an abbacy. He was 
also titular bishop of Ancyra. Of his works, 
which are numerous, the following are the 
principal——‘‘ Dell’ Eloquenza Italiana.’’ Fon- 
tanini gave grent offence to the literati of Italy 
in this work, maintaining that the Italians 
wrote in the French language (which he sup- 
posed to be nearly the same with the Proven. 

al) before they used the Italian; ‘* A Col 
lection of Bulls of Canonization ;” ‘‘ A Literary 


plete with curious erndition. He died in 1736. 
—Morert. Tiraboschi. 
FONTE-MODERATA, the assumed name 
if a celebrated poetess, whose real name was 
Modesta Pozzo, and who was born at Venice 
in 1555. At an early age she was placed ina 
nunnery, which she afterwards quitted and 
neied. After living for twenty years with 
her husband in the greatest happiness, she died 
n childbed in 1592. She was the author of a 
poem entitled ‘* Il Floridoro,” and of another 
on the ‘¢ Passion and Resurrection of Jesus 
Yhrist.”” She also pubkshed a prose work, 
‘ Dei Meriti delle Donne,” in which she 
maintains that women are not inferior in under- 
standing and merit to men. Shie has been 
eulogized by father Ribera, in his ‘‘ Theatre 
of Learned Women,’’ and Doglioni wrote her 
ife in Italian in 1593.—Cen. Dict. Moreri. 
FONTENAY (Prrer Craupe) a French 
jesuit, was born at Parisin 16385. After com- 
pleting his classical education he went through 
a course of theology, and was selected by his 
superiors as a proper person to be well ground- 
ed in ecclesiastical knowledge and antiquities. 
He notwithstanding devoted part of his time 
to the belles lettres, and published several 
small poems. He was at length appointed 
rector of the Jesuits’ college at Orleans, where 
he continued until 1735, when, on the death 
of father Longueval, he was recalled to Paris, 
to continue that author’s ‘‘ History of the Gal- 
lican church.”” The incessant attention which 
he paid to the work affected his health; and 
before the eleventh volume was quite finished 
he was seized with a paralytic stroke, which 
prevented him from all farther exertion. After 
lingering for more than a twelvemonth he died 
in 1742, at the college of La Fléche. Mis 
productions are not remarkable either for their 
style or precision, but he displays a most accu- 
rate knowledge of all the subjects wihrich he 
discusses.—AMoreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
FONTENELLE (Bernarp tte Bovirr 
DE) called by Voltaire the most universal ge- 
nius of the reign of Louis XIV, was born at 
Rouen in 1657. His father was an advocate, 
and his mother a sister of the great Corneille. 
He received his education at the Jesuits’ col- 
lege at Rouen, and became early distinguished 
for the quickness of his parts. At his father’s 
desire he studied the law, and was admittea 
an advocate ; but losing his first cause he re- 
nounced the bar, and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to philosophy and literature. He first 
visited Paris in 1674, when he made himself 
known by some ingenious verses in the Mer- 
cure Galant. In 1681 he produced a tragedy 
called “ Aspar,”’ which not succeeding, he 
wisely gave up that species of composition. In 
1683 he blished his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,’’ which were well received, and gave a 
favourable specimen of his avility to unite mo- 
rality and literature with elegant and ingenious 
disquisition. In 1686 appeared his ‘‘ Fntre- 
tiens sur Ja Pluralité des Mondes,” in which 
science end philosophy are united with vivacity 
and gallantry; although it retains toe much 
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of the cnimerical theory of Descartes to main- 
tain its station as a philosophical work. In 
1687 he published hi: , “‘ History of Oraclea,”’ 


the basis of which was the elaborate work of} 


Van Dale on the same subject. The art and ele- 
gance of Fontenelle formed a popular book out 
of the materials s0 industriously collected by 
the learned Hollander; but as the principle 
supported by both authors was the imposition 
and fraud of the heathen oracles, it opposed 
no small ion of orthodoxy collected from 
the fathers. Many of the latter had main- 
tained that these oracles were the supernatural 
operations of demons, which had been silenced 
by the coming of Christ ; and Bathus, a jesuit, 
warmly attacked Fontenelle on this score, who 
prudently made noreply, but proceeded to lighter 
studies, and in 1688 he produced his ‘‘ Pasto- 
ral Poems, with a Discourse on Eclogue,”’ 
which work exhibits much delicacy of feeling 
and sentiment, but little of poetry or genuine 
nature. ‘lwo operas soon followed, and in 
1691 he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy, from which he had been previously 
excluded by a party headed by Boileau and Ra- 
cine, principally ause he had sided with 
Perrault in the famous controversy concerning 
the comparative merits of the ancients and mo- 
derus, In 1699 he was made secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, which post he retained 
forty-two years. He rendered the office equally 
honourable to the academy and to himself, by 
an excellent history of the proceedings of that 
body, of which he publishod a volume an- 
nually : his general preface to this work is pe- 
culisrly admired. Of his other productions, 
the principal are, ‘‘ L’Histoire du Théatre 
Francois, jusqu’a Corneille ;’”’ ‘‘ Réflexions sur 
la Poétique du Théatre ;’’ ‘‘ Elémens de Géo- 
métrie de l'Infini;’”’ a tragedy in prose, and 
6ix comedies, ingenious and pleasing, but better 
adapted to the closet than to the stage. A 
book of his extant, upon the vortices of Des- 
cartes, shows the strength of prepossessions 
formed in youth, upon the mature judgment 
even of philosophical minds. Fe ontenelle 
seems to have mingled the opposing charac- 
ters of the poet and the man of wit ‘and 
sentiment, with that of the votary of science, 
with great felicity ; and his conduct in life par- 
took of the same happy admixture of prudence 
and self-enjoyment which insures tranquillity, 
without the sacrifice of the duties of a man of 
honour and virtue. With a constitution origi- 
nally delicate, he reached his ninetieth year 
with no other infirmity than a little deafness. 
His sight then began to fail him, but his frame 
held out until he had nearly completed a cen- 
tury, his death taking place on the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, 1757. <A short time before he expired, 
being asked if he felt any pain: ‘‘I only feel,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ a difficulty of existing.” All the 
works of Fontenelle, except those on geometry 
aud physics, have been collected in 11 vols, 
1¢mo, under the title of ‘‘CEuvres Diverses.”’ 
—Siécle de Louis XIV. Eloges Acad, par 
D’ Alambert. 

FOOSE (Samvaz) a comic wnter and im:- 
atuve actor, was born about 1732 at Truro in 
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Cornwall. His father was a commissioner 0 
the Prize Office, and a member of parliament 
for Tiverton, and his mother, a descendant of 
nhe families of Dinely and Goodere. He was 
academically educated at Worcester college, 
Oxford, and entered the Temple in order to 
study the law ; but after a course of fashionable 
dissipation, to which his small fortune fell a 
sacrifice, he turned his attention to the stage. 
He appeared first in Othello, but made little 
way as a tragedian, and soon struck out a new 
and untrodden path for himself in his double 
character of author and performer. In 1747 
he opened the little theatre in the Haymarket 
with a dramatic piece, which he entitled the 
‘¢ Diversions of the Morning.” It consisted 
of some very humorous imitations of well 
known characters in detached scenes, written 
by Foote, who always took the leading parts 
himself. It ceceeded so well, that in order 
to avoid the act for limiting the number of the- 
atres, he repeated it under the title of ‘‘ Mr 
Foote’s giving ‘ea to his Friends.’’ ‘‘ The 
Auction of Pictures,” a similar device, proved 
equally successful, and thus having discovered 
where his strength Jay, he wrote several two- 
act farces, which appeared from 1751 to 1757, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Taste,’’ ‘‘ The English- 
man in Paris,” ‘“ The Knights,’’ ‘‘ The Eng- 
lishman returned from Paris,’? and ‘ The 
Author.” From 1752 to 1761 he continued to 
perform at one of the winter theatres every 
season, generally for astated number of nights, 
and usually to bring out some pieces of his 
own composition. He proceeded thus until a 
pressing embarrassment compelled him in 1760 
to bring out his ‘‘ Minor” at the Haymarket, 
with such a company as he could hastily get 
together. This picce, in consequence of its 
coarse and broad ridicule of the Methodists and 
Dr Whitfield, gratified many and offended as 
many more, but as the latter body were not in 
general play-goers, Foote profited by the con- 
troversy excited, and was not of a disposition 
to care for any thing else. Henceforward he 
pursued the scheme of constantly occupying 
the Haymarket theatre when the others were 
shut up, and from 1762 to the season before 
his death he regularly performed there. In 
1763 he brought out his ‘‘ Mayor of Garratt,” 
the subject of which, although taken from vul- 
gar life, was very genuine in its drollery. It 
was succeeded by ‘‘ The Patron” and “ The 
Commi »” both abounding in general and 
personal ridicule. In 1766 he was thrown 
from his horse, and fractured his leg in such a 
manner, that amputation was rendered neces- 
sary. He soon however recovered his health 
and spirits, and even improved the incident to 
the suggestion of characters for Lis own acting. 
This accident also proved of service to his for- 
tune, as it induced the late duke of York to 
procure for him a sags for life of the Hay- 
market theatre. 1775 his unwarrantable 
licence of ridicule received a check of no com- 
mon kind. The duchess of Kingston having 
made herself the topic of public converaation, 
Foote, who thought that she would afford a 
happy subject for the stage, wrute a part. for 
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uer under the character of Lady Kitty Croco- 
dile, in a new piece winch he was composing, 
called ‘‘ The ‘Irip to Calais.’ ‘Taking care 
that his intention should reach her ears, a 
negociation was vet on foot to prevent its exr- 
cution for a pecuniary consideration. So much 
however was demanded, that the duchess ex- 
erted her influence with the lord-chamberlain, 
and after several insulting letters on both sides, 
Foote was obliged to expunge the character from 
his drama. He was soon after assailed by a 
charge of an infamous nature, brought by a 
discarded man-servant, according to some ac- 
counts, instigated by female revenge. He was 
however acquitted in full accordance with the 
sentiments of the judge; but he so felt the 
disgrace that his health declined, and a few 
months afterwards he was seized on the stage 
with a paralytic fit, which obliged him to retire 
and spenr the summer at Brighton. As winter 
approached it was his intention to repair to 
the south of France, but he was taken sud- 
denly ill at Dover, and died there in October 
1777. ‘The character of Foote may be suffi- 
ciently gathered from the foregoing sketch. 
Of delicacy or feeling he was wholly destitute ; 
for whatever may be said in defence of lavish- 
ing ridicule upon obvious quackery, or vicious 
or offensive peculiarity, the habit of exercising 
upon, and holding up harmless oddities or invo- 
-untary defects to public laughter with a view to 
gain, is very despicable. Nor is it to the ho- 
nour of Foote that, as in the case of Dr John- 
son, and the duchess of Kingston, and a few 
more, he could be induced by fear or bribery to 
abstain. As a humorist, and for mirth-ex- 
citing talent, if we are to believe Johnson, 
he was irresistible, which made him a con- 
stantly welcome guest at the table of the gay 
and great. Asa dramatic writer, although too 
sketchy and extravagant for finished composi- 
tion, he possessed the vis comica in @ superla- 
tive degree, and there is a force and a nature in 
some of his comic delineations which would 
not have discredited Mohere. He freely bor 

rowed fiom other writers, but always made 
what he selected his own, by his peculiar 
handling. He has been named ‘the English 
Aristophanes, on account of the freedom taken 
with living characters, it is presumed, as there 
is little other resemblance. He is however 
original in the comic drama of his country ; 
although, with the eaception of ‘‘ The Mayor 
of Garrat,” none of his pieces, twenty in 
number, at present keep the stage. [fis works 
have been published in 4 vols. 12mo.— Buog. 
Dram. Life by Cooke. 

FOPPENS (Jonn Francis) a learned 
Flemish divine and critic, who flourished in 
the eighteenth century. He was born about 
1689, and having embraced the ecélesiastical 
profession, he became professor of theology at 
Louvain, and canon of Malines. He died in 1761. 
He was the anthor of ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica,” 
1739, 2 vols, 4to, containing an account of 
Flemish writers, and comprising the previous 
works of Mirzus, Swertius, and Valerius An- 
dreas. He also published an improved edi- 


tion of the ‘‘ Opera Historica et Diplomatica” | hia death in 1747. 
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of Mirrus ; “ Historia Epiecupatus Antverpi- 
ensis,” 1717, 4to; “ Historia Episcopatus 
Sylveducensis,’’ 1721, 4to; and “ Chronolo- 
le -Bacts Episcoporum Belgii ab anno 1561 
ad annum 1761,” 12mo, a treatise in verse, 
with historica. notes in prose.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

FORBES. There were two learned Scot- 
tish prelates of this name, father and son, 
both bishops of Aberdeen. Parnick, the 
elder, descended of a noble family, was born 
in 1564 in Aberdeenshire. Although he en- 
joyed the baronies of Corse and O’Neil, his 
strong inclination for the studies and pur- 
Kuits of an ecclesiastical life induced him to 
take orders at the age of twenty-eight. In 
1618 James VI raised him tothe episcopal 
bench, and the university of Aberdeen found 
him a munificent patron, as well as an active 
chancellor, The dormant professorships of 
theology, medicine, and civil law, owe their 
revival to his interference. He was the au- 
thor of an erudite and elaborate Commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse, printed at London in 
1613. He died in 1635, leaving a son, Jonn, 
who succeeded him im his estates and see. He 
was born in 1593, and far exceeded his father 
in his literary attainments, becoming, in fact, 
one of the first scholars of the age in which 
he lived. Returning from Heidelberg, where 
he had been pursuing his studies with much 
success, he obtained the divinity professorship 
in the university of Aberdeen, but was expel- 
led from all his church preferment by the co- 
venanters. On this occasion he fled to the 
Netherlands, where he continued upwards of 
two years. Circumstances at length permit- 
ting his return, he settled at his paternal estate, 
where he died in .648. His ‘*‘ Historical and 
rheological Ivettutes’’ are written with great 
vigour, eleyance, and deep erudition. Ile su- 
perintended the publication of his father’s 
Commentaries, and a complete edition of his 
own works, with a biographical sketch of the 
author, was printed at Amsterdam in 2 vols. 
folio, 1703, by the Wetsteins.—There was also 
another prelate of this namc, Wriitram Fousrs, 
first bishop of Edinburgh, to which see he 
was raised on its foundation, by Charles I in 
1633. Ile was born at Aberdeen in 1585, 
and after studying at various German univer. 
sities, became principal of the Marischal col- 
lege in his native city, whence he was raisea 
to the mitre. He enjoyed his new dignity 
however little more than three months, dying 
in the spring of 1634. The only work exiant 
from his pen is a treatise written “to pacify 
controversies,” printed at Tondon in 1658, 
and again in 1707 at Frankfort.— Biog. Brit. 

FORBES (Duncan) a learned Scottish 
judge, president of the court of session. He 
was born in 1685 at Culloden, and studied at 
Paris and Utrecht, as well as in the pore 
of Edinburgh. In the year 1745 he sacrifice 
much of his property in supporting the Hano- 
verian succession, for which the government 
afterwards refused to compensate him ; a piece 
of ingratitude which is said to have accelerated 
He was the author of 
E 
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*‘ Thoughts on Religion ;” ‘ Reflexions on 

Incredulity in Religion,” 1750; and a trea 

pe on the opinions of Hutchinson.—Encyclop. 
ite 

FORBES (James) an accomplished gentle- 
man and pleasing writer, was born in London 
in 1749. He was early sent out by the East- 
India Company to Bombay as a writer, and 
while in India he traversed various parts of 
that vast country, making observations and 
forming drawings of every thing which he 
deemed worthy of notice. He returned to 
England with an ample fortune in 1784. Be- 
ing in France at the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, he was detained with the other Eng- 
hsh visitors, but obtained his release after a 
stay of a few months, at the request of the 
National Institute. Fle died at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, August ist, 1819. Mr Forbes was the 
author of ‘‘ Letters from France,” 2 vols. 8vo ; 
‘* Reflexions on the Character of the [indoos,” 
8vo; and ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs,’’ 4 vols. 4to ; 
which last work is splendidly illustrated with 
nearly one hundred plates from his own draw- 
ings.—Mercure de France. 

FORBES (sir Witt1am) bart., of Pitsligo 
in Scotland. Born to the inheritance of an 
ample fortune, he early devoted his time and 
talents to the promotion of the commercial 
prosperity of his country; and he was the 
founder, in conjunction with sir James Hunter 
Blair, of one of the first banking establish- 
ments in Edinburgh. In his mercantile trans- 
actions he was even profuse in his liberality, 
where he was satisfied that the objects of it 
were worthy of his confidence. Among many 
to whom he extended his beneficent assistance 
was Smellie, the printer of Edinburgh, as ap- 
pears from Kerr’s life of that individual. Sir 
W. Forbes having, during his youth, bestowed 
great attention on literary studies, he always 
retained his relish for them, and displayed 
their effects in the dignity of his sentiments, 
and the graces of his conversation. He was 
one of the earliest members of that celebrated 
literary club in London, which boasted the 
names of Johnsun, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
und other distinguished characters. He dedi- 
cated the leisure of his latter day» to the com- 
memoration of his intimate fiend, Dr James 


Beattie ; and his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and ' 
Writings” of that popular author, were pub- . 


lished in 1806, 2 vols. 4to, forming the only 
monument of his own literary fame. He died 
at his seat near Edinburgh in 1807, aged sixty- 
eight.—Aikin’s Atheneum. 

FORBIN (Cravupe chevaher de) a dis- 
tinguished French naval commander, was born 
in 1656. He accompanied tiie French ambas- 
sador De Chaumont to Siam, and in 1686 was 
left there as admiral to the king of that coun- 
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going to court to return thanks, when Louis 
XIV had bestowed some reward upon him 
he took occasion to speak of the great ser- 
vices of John Bart, the famous Dunkirk cap- 
tain, whom he thought neglected. The king 
was much pleased by his generosity, and turn- 
ing to Louvois observed, that he saw few such 
instances at court. He wrote his ‘‘ Memoirs” 
in 2 vols, 12mo, containing much curious in- 
formation.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FORBONNOIS (Francis Veron de) a 
French writer on commerce and political eco- 
nomy. He was born at Mans in 1722, and 
received a commercial education, after which 
he engaged in trade at Nantes. Thence he 
removed to Paris, and obtained the office of 
inspector-general of the mint, and a post in 
the department of finance. He was also a 
counsellor of the parliament of Mentz; and 
on the overthrow of existing institutions at the 
Revolution he retired from public hfe, and 
settled on his own estate. [lis death occur- 
red in 1800. He was the author of “ Re- 
cherches et Consideiations sur Jes Finances 
de France, depuis 1595 jusqu’a 1721,” Basle, 
1758, 2 vols. 4to; ‘* Klemens du Commerce,”’ 
2 vols. 12mo; ‘*Principes et Observations 
économiques ;”” and other works.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Buog. Univ. 

FORCELLINI (Gites) an eminent critic 
and lexicographer, who was a native of Tre- 
viso, in the territories of Venice He studied 
at Padua, and having adopted the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession, he became director of a reli- 
gious seminary at that place, where he conti- 
nued till 1765. He then retired to Treviso, 
and died in 1768, aged eighty. Forcellini in 
lis literary labours was associated with the 
learned Facciolati; and their most important 
production is ‘¢ Lexicon totius Latinitatis,’’ of 
which the latest edition is that of Padua, 1805- 
1816, 5 vols. folio. They also published an 
edition of Calepin’s Dictionary ; and Orto- 
graphia Italiana.— Biog. Univ. 

FORD (Joun) an early English dramatic 
author, was the second son of a gentleman in 
the commission of the peace in Devonshire, 
where he was born in 1586. It is not known 
where he was educated, but he entered in the 
Middle Temple in 1602, for the purpose of 
studying law. While there he published in 
. 1606 a piece entitled ‘‘ Fame’s Memoriall,’’ 
'a species of monody on the earl of Devonshire, 
| which poem, considered as the production of 
a youth, exhibits great freedom of thought and 
/command of language. In his twenty-first 
-year, having suffered much from an ill-fated 
attachment, and being also disappointed by 
the death of lord Mountjoy, an expected pa- 
tron, he resolved to travel, but whether he did 
| 801s doubtful, as nothing more is known of 


try. On his return he distinguished himself him until he printed his first tragedy of the 


in the Mediterranean, and in 1708 was en- 
trusted with conveying the pretender to Scot- 
land, but through the vigilance of admiral 
Byng, could not effect a landing. In 1710 
he retired on a pension, and taking up his 
residence near Marseilles, died there in 1733. 
He was generous and disinterested, and once 


‘*Lover'’s Melancholy” in 1629. This how- 
ever was not his first play, as a piece of his 
entitled “A bad Beginning makes a good 
Ending,” was previously acted at court. He 
wrote, or assisted to write, at least eleven 
dramas ; and such as were printed appeared 
from 1629 to 1634. Most of these were his 
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Longos, 1559, 8vo, of which there have sub- Scythians were not only indisposed to receive 
tly been several very splendid editions ; them, but it is said that Anacharsis was killed 
4. Of “* Plutarch’s Lives and Morals,’’ of which by an arrow from the king his brother’s own 
Vascosan’s edition of 1574, in 13 vols. 8vo, hand, who detected him periorming certam 
was held to be the best, until the appearance rites in a wood, before an image of Cybele. 
of one in 1783-7, with the notes of Brotier Gzeat respect was however paid to him after 
and Vauvilliers, and another in 1801-6, edited his death, which is not unusual. The inven- 
by Clavier; 5. ‘‘ Lettre 4 M. Morvillier,” con- tion of the potters’ wheel has been ascribed to 
taming an account of the arthor’s journey to Anacharsis, but it is mentioned in Homer. 
Trent, printed in Vargas and Dupuy’s histories The apophthegms attributed to him are shrewd, 
of the council! of Trent ; 6. ‘‘ CEuvres Mélées,” and better worth quoting than many of the 
Lyons, 1611, 8vo ; 7. ‘* Projet de I’ Eloquence, | ancient saws, which are often indebted for 
composé pour Henri Ijl, roi de France,” their celebrity much more to their antiquity 
printed for the first time in 1805, 8voand 4to.' than to their wisdom. Ilis repartee to an 
-—Gen, Dict. _ Athenian, who reproached him with the bar- 
AMYRAUT (Mosrs) a learned French barity of his country, is well known: ‘‘ My 
theologian, was born at Bourrueil in Touraine country is a disgrace to me, but you are a dis- 
in the year 1596. Having gone through a grace to your country.”’ Certain letters pub- 
course of philosophy, he was sent to Poictiers lished under his name, in Greek and Latin, 
to study law, but was subsequently induced to Paris, 1552, are unequivocally spurious.— 
remove to Saumur with a view to divinity, and Brucker. 
in due time became the professor of divinity ANACREON. But little is actually known 
there himself. In 1631 he was sent deputy to of the life of this celebrated Greek poet. It is 
the national council at Charenton, and by this however generally admitted that he was born 
assembly was appointed to lay before the King at Teos, a city in lonia, in the early part of the 
their complaints against the infraction of the sixth century before the Christian era, and that 
edicts; which appointment brought him ac- he flounshed in the sixtieth Olympiad. Poly- 
quainted with cardinal Richelieu, by whom he crates, the iP irel of Samos, reccived him at his 
was ever after much esteemed. Soon after he court, which however he afterwards quitted 
published a work upon grace and predestina- for Athens, where he remained in great favour 
tion, which involved him in a controversy with with Hipparchus, who then possessed the 
Peter du Moulin and the rigid Calvinists, who power which his father Pisistratus had usurped. 
accused him of Arianism ; but Mosbeim calls The death of his patron caused iim to return 
his work rather Arminian or Semi-pelagian. to his native city, whence he retired to Abdera 
Amyraut, by his temper and moderation, pro-' on the breaking out of the disturbances under 
duced an honourable cessation of the dispute, Histiaus. ‘The time and manner of his death 
and died very generally respected, not only for are urcertain and variously reported: the most 
his moderation and abilities, but for his bene- popular opinion is, that he died of suffocation 
ficence and charity, which for the last ten years from a grape-stone, while in the act of drinking. 
of his life absorbed his whole salary, and flowed The bacchanalian turn of b's poety is however, 
equally on Protestant and Catholic. His works aud not without some appearance of reason, 
are chiefly theological and very voluminous. supposed by some to be the sole foundation of 
He died in 1664.— Bayle. Moreri. this tradition. In the poctry geaerally attri- 
ANACHARSIS, a Scythian philosopher, buted to him a great difference as to quality is 
who fivurished nearly six centuries B.C. easily discernible, a circumstance which may 
was the son of a Scythian prince, who had perhaps have contributed not a little to 
martied a native of Greece. Early instructed strengthen the supposition that the whole is 
by his mother in the Greek language, he be not genuine. Many of the pieces are singu- 
came desirous of acquiring a portion of (ireek larly beautiful and elegant, with a degree of 
wisdom, and obtained from the king of Scythia liveliness and delicacy of expression seldom 
an embassy to Athens, where he arrived .n the paralleled. To decide from the internal evi- 
a 592 before Christ, and was introduced to dence contained in his writings, as well as 
Ion by his pian bie Toxaris. On sending from the general tenor of the meagre accounts 
in word that a Scythian was at the door andre- handed down to us, he was himself an amusing 
quested his friendship, Solon replied that friends voluptuary and ar elegant profligate. Few 
were best made at home ; ‘‘ Then let Solon, Grecian poets however have obtained greater 
who is at home, make me his friend,” was the popularity in modern times, for which in Eng- 
smart retort of Anacharsis; and, struck by its land he is indel ted to some excellent transla- 
readiness, Solon not only admitted him, but tions in part by Cowley, and altogether by 
finding him worthy his confidence, favoured Fawkes, not to mention the point and elegance 
him with his advice and friendship. He ac- of the more }.araphrastic version of Mr T. 
cordingly resided for some years at Athens, Moore. Of the editions in the original Greek 
and wes the first stranger whom the Athenians the most celebrated is the quarto printed at 
admitted to the honours of citizenship. He Rome in 1781 by Spaletti. This was followed 
then travelled into other countries, and finally by another, three years afterwards, scarcely 
returned into his own country, with a view to inferior to it, and printed at Padua on vellum 
communicate the information he had received, | by Bodoni. Matz.aire, Baxter, and Barnes, have 
and introduce the laws and religion of Greece. published escellent editions of the works 
The attempt was however unsuccessful, for the ' of thie favourite ,oct.— Bing. Univ. 
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ewn composition, but some of them were’ 
written in conjunction with Decker, Drayton, 
Hatherewaye, and others. The date of his’ 
death is uncertain ; but it is thought that he did 
not long survive 1639. Asa dramatic writer: 
he is often ¢Jegant and elevated, but never sub- ' 
lime or exuberant ; and although he possessed 
neither the majestic march of verse of Massin- 
ger, nor the playful gaiety of Fletcher, he is 
nevertheless uniformly easy and harmonious. 
His genius was most inclined to tragedy, and 
he seems to have been too fond of an accumu- 
lation of terrific incident, which overlays the 
more natural pathos, in which he was by no 
means deficient. Besides the works already 
mentioned, a writer in the Censura Literaria 
has attributed tohim an able little manual, enti- 
tled ** A Line of Life pointing to the Immor- 
talitie of a vertuous Name,” 1620, 12m0.— 
Quarterly Review, No XJ1. Censura Litera- 
ria, vol. vi, p. 5. 

FORD (sir Jonn) an ingenious gentleman 
of the seventeenth century, was the son of sir 
John Ford of Harting, Sussex, where he was 
born in 1405. He was educated at Leta 
college, Oxford, and was knighted by CharlesI, 
after serving the office of high-sheriff of Sus- 
sex. Ile commanded a regiment of horse in 
the civil wars, and suffered much in the royal 
cause, being imprisoned on suspicion of aiding 
the escape of the king from Hampton-court. 
He was however soon released, probably by 
the interest of Ilreton, whose sister he had 
married, and in 1656 he employed himself in 
certain mechanica! inventions of considerable 
importance. With Cromwell’s encouragement, 
aud at the request of the citizens of London, 
he contrived machinery for raising the Thames 
water into all the high streets, which machi- 
nery was afterwards employed in other parts 
of the country, to drain mines and lands. He 
also invented a new mode of coinage to pre- 
vent counterfeits, and acquired a patent to try 
it in Jreland, but died there before he could 
a it into execution, September 3d, 1670. 

e published a ‘* Design for bringing up a 
river from Rickmansworth, Herts, to St Giles’ 
in the Fields, London,” 1641, 4to; ‘‘ Expe- 
timental Proposals to pay the Fleet, rebuild 
London, establish the Fishing Trade,” &c. 
1666, 4to. To this last production was added 
“© A Defence of Bill Credit,”’ and in 1663 he 
printed a proposal for raising money by bills 
of exchange, which should pass current in- 
stead of money, to prevent robbery. Wood 
speaks of him as a man who might have ef- 
fected much with adequate encouragement.— 
Athen. Oxon. Clarendon’s Hist. 

FORDUN (Joun pr) a Scotch ecclesiastic 
of the fourteenth century, who was the autho: 
of a work entitled ‘‘ Scoto-chronicon.” He 
appears to have heen possessed of the benefice 
of Fordun in 1377, asin that year he dedicated 
his history to the bishop of Glasgow. In 1722 
Hearne published, at Oxford, ‘‘ Joannis de 
Fordun Siete Chiguicns genuinum, una cum 
ejusdem Supplemente ac Continuatione,’’ 3 vols. 
&vo. 


Part of the work had previously ap- | 
peared in the ‘ Quindecim Scriptores ;"" and , 
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was agnin published by Walter Goodall, in 
2 vols. folio, Edinbuigh, 1759.— Vackenzie. 
FORDYCE (Davin) a Scotch divine and 
writer on the belles lettres in the last century. 
He was born at Aberdeen in 1711, and after 
previous education at the public g1ammar school 
in that place, he became a student at the Ma- 
rischal college in 1724, and was admitted to 
the degree of MA, when he was but little 
more than seventeen years old. Having been 
licensed as a public preacher, he officiated for 
some time as domestic chaplain to Jolin Hop- 
kins, esq. of Bretton, near Romford in Essex ; 
but he never was settled as the pastor of any 
congregation. In 1742 he was made professor 
of moral philosophy at the college in which 
he was educated. He published anonymously, 
in 1745, a volume of ‘ Dialogues concerning 
Education,” which was followed by a second 
in 1748. He also wrote a treatise on Moral 
Philosophy, which first appeared in Dodsley’s 
‘¢ Preceptor,”’ and was several times reprinted 
separately. In 1750 he set out on a tour 
through France, Italy, and several other parts 
of Europe, with a particular view to the exami- 
nation of the relics of ancient art. » Returning 
home the following year, he was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Holland, and lost his hfe. Ile 
left prepared for the press, ‘Theodorus, a 
Dialogue on the Art of Preaching,’”’ published 
in 1752, 12mo.—Fonrpyce (James) brother 
of the preceding, was also a presbyterian di- 
vine, and was celebrated for his eloquence as 
a preacher. He was born in 1720, and was 
educated at the Marischal college of Aberdeen. 
After obtaining a license to preach, according 
to the forms of the Scotch church, he became 
second minrster in the collegiate church of 
Brechin, and was subsequently presented to 
the living of Alloa. While in this situation he 
published some single sermons, one of which, 
‘* On the Folly, infamy, and Misery of Uniaw- 
ful Pleasure,’ printed in 1760, gained him 
great credit; and soon after it appeared, the 
degree of DD. was conferred on the author by 
the university of Glasgow. About 1762 he 
accepted an invitation to become assistant to 
Dr Lawrence, minister of a Scotch church in 
London ; and on the death of that gentleman, 
a few months after, Dr Fordyce succeeded 
him, For some years he was one of the most 
popular dissenting preachers in the metropolis ; 
but a difference with his coadjutor, Mr Toller, 
which divided the congregation, in 1775, con- 
tributed, with other circumstances, to lessen his 
celebrity, and in 1782 he resigned the pastoral 
office, and retired into Hampshire. He there 
resided in the neighbourhood of the earl of 
Bute, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
and to whose valuable lbrary he had access. 
At length he removed to Bath, and there died, 
October ist, 1796. Besides the se:imons al- 
ready no*iced, he was the author of ‘‘ Sermons 
to Young Women,” 2 vols. 1¢mo; ‘* Addresses 
to Young Men,” 2 vols. 12mo; ‘* Addresses 
to the Deity,’’ 12mo; a volume of ‘‘ Poems,” 
&c.—Arkin's Gen. Bug.—Forp ¥CE (Sin Wit1- 
L1am) brother of the two former, eminent as a 
medical practitioner. ie was born in 1724, 
3SE@2 
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and studied at the Marischal college of Aber- 


deen, of which he subsequently became lord | 
After completing his education he 
served as a surgeon in the army, and then. 
commenced practice as a physician in London, 
where he acquired considerable reputation. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1787 ;. 
He was the. 
‘‘©A Treatise on Ulcerated Sore , 


rector. 


and died December 4th, 1792. 
author o 
Throat,”’ and other professional tracts.—Gent. 

ag.—Forpyce (ALEXANDER) another bro- 
ther of the same family, was a banker, whose 
commercial speculations proved highly disas- 
trous to himself and others. [he following 
notice of this gentleman occurs in a sermon 
published by Mr. Toller in 1775—‘‘ He had a 
mind not ill-formed for commerce ; and from 
his early success in it, was enabled, though of 
an ovscure original, to live respectably. If his 
views had extended no farther it would have 
been well; but his ambition was unbounded. 
The revenue of a kingdom would hardly have 
sufficed to have executed his schemes. He 
seemed bent on engrossing the trade of the 
whole world. Large sums were borrowed ‘of 
one and of another. His friends advanced li- 
berally ; and so high was his reputation, that 
they had no doubt of their effects being secure. 
But the event proved that they were wretch-~- 
edly deceived. Ilis affairs were embarrassed ; 
his difficulties increased, and at length grew 
inextricable; a total stoppage ensued; the 
issue of a commission of bankruptcy, by some 
clicanery, was prevented ; and but a small 
part of his enormous debts hath been paid 
to this very hour. I shall not pretend to enu- 
merate the many families which by his means 
sunk into distress. His fall was like the fall of 
uw towering structure, which overwhelms num- 
bers with its ruins. It deserves however par- 
ticular mention, that the news of his failure 
dispatched one brother to the regions of the 
dead, and, which is yet more lamentable, 
drove another into a state of insanity.’’—Tol- 
ler’s Sermons to Tradesmen, 1775.—FORDYCE 
(GroncGE) a distinguished metropolitan physi- 
cian and public lecturer, was the posthumous 
son of the elder brother of the subjects of the 
foregoing articles. His father resided on a 
smaj! estate of his own, near Aberdeen, where 
the son was born in 1736. He was sent young 
to the Marischal college, and was made MA. 
at the ag? of fourteen. Soon after he was 
placed as a pupil with his uncle John, a sur- 
geon at Uppingham in Rutlandshire. Thence 
he removed to Edinburgh, and took the de- 
gree of MID. in 1758, after which he spent a 
winter at Leyden. In the following year be 
settled in London, and began the novel plan of 
giving lectures on Chemistry, to which he sub- 
sequently added lectures on the Materia Me- 
dica, and on the Practice of Physic. His 
reputation as a public teacher, especially in 
the latter branch of professional science, pra- 
dually became established ; and his “ Elements 
of the practice of Physic,’’ published as a text- 
book, in 1768, is deservedly esteemed. 
obtained a respectable share of private prac- 
tile, and in 1770 he was elected phyrician 


in 1753 he removed to Nassenhuben. 
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to St Thomas’s hospital. Ihs ment as a man 
of science procured him admission into the 
Royal Society, in whose transactions he pub- 
lished some curious observations and experi- 
ments tending to show the power of the hu- 
man body to resist the effects of a very high 
temperature ; as well as other valuable papers. 
He also became a member of the famous Lite- 
rary Club to which Dr Johnson belonged. In 
1787 he was elected, speciali gratia, a fellow 
of the college of physicians. His death took 
place May 25th, 1802. Ilis published works 
include ‘* Elements of Agriculture and Vegeta- 
tion,” Svo; ‘* A Treatise on Digestion,” 8vo ; 
originally read before the college of Physicians 
in 1791, as the Gulstonian lecture ; and a se- 
ries of ‘* Dissertations on Fever.’’—Aikin’s 
G. Bioc. 

FORMEY (Joun Henry Samvtr) a di- 
vine and philological writer of eminence, who 
was born at Berlin, of a French protestant fa- 
mily, in 1711. He was educated at the Royal 
French college, and having been ordained, 
became pastor of a church at Brandenburg, 
whence he was invited to be minister of a 
French congregation at Berlin. In 1737 he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at the 
French college, and on the death of La Croze 
in 1739 he succeeded to the philosophical 
chair. Hfe then resigned the pastoral office, 
but continued to preach occasionally. In 1744 
he was made secretary to the philosophical 
class of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Berlin, and in 1748 perpetual 
secretary. His acquaintance with literature 
was very extensive, a circumstance which qua- 
lified him for the office of a journalist ; and in 
1733 he commenced conductor of the ‘* Biblio- 
theque Germanique,’” in conjunction with 
Messrs De Beausobre and De Mauclerc. In 
1750 he began alone the “ Bibliotheque Im- 
partiale,’’ and also joined in the ‘‘ Nouveau 
Bibliotheque Germanique.”’ His other works 
are very numerous, including ‘‘ Conseils pour 
former une Bibliotheque peu nombreuse, mais 
choisie,”’ 8vo, repeatedly printed; ‘‘ Histoire 
abregée de la Philosophie,’ 12mo; and “ Prin- 
cipes klémentaires des Belles Lettres,”’ 12mv ; 
both which have been translated into English ; 
‘« Lettres sur l’Etat present des Sciences et des 
Maurs ;” ‘‘ Abrégé de toutes les Sciences, a 
P’Usage des Adolescens,” 2 vols. 8vo; “* Eloges 
des Academiciens de Berlin ;’’ and ‘“‘ Mélanges 
Philosophiques,” 2 vols. 12mo. M. Formey 
died at Beilin in 1797.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
Biog. Univ. 

FORSTER (Joun Rernnoup) an eminent 
writer on natural history and geography, was 
born in 1729 at Dirschau, in Polish Prussia, 
where his father was a burgomaster. After 
previous studies at other places he entered the 
university of Halle in 1748, where he attended 
to theology and the oriental languages. In 
1751 he became a minister at Dantzic, whence 
Here 
he devoted his leisure to the acquirement of a 
knowledge of philosophy, geometry, and ma- 
thematical science, which were his favourite 
pursuits. IJaving married his cousin Elizabeth 
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Nikolai, and finding his income too small for ' 
his family, he accepted an offer of going to. 
Russia to superintend the new colonies at 
Saratow. He was however disappointed of the | 
situation, and after having refused advan-| 
tageous offers made him by the Academy of: 
Sciences at Petersburgh, and by that of Mos-— 
cow, he removed to England. Here he became 
teacher of French, German, and natural his- 
tory at the dissenting academy at Warrington. 
Tis place however he soon left, and went to 
London, where he resided in very confined cir- 
cumstances till 1772, when he accompanied 
captain Cook in his aecond voyage round the 
world, as naturalist to the expedition. Ilis 
fon, a youth of seventeen, was his companion. 
On his return to England in 1775 the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him by the univer- 
sity of Oxford; and he might probably have 
experienced the beneficial patronage of the 
English government, if he had not given offence 
by publishing an account of the voyage under 
the name of his son, in evasion of an express 
agreement which he had made previously to the 
undertaking. This work also abounded with 
observations unfavourable to the government 
by which the writers had been employed, and 
to the naval officers and others concerned in 
the expedition. These circumstances rendered 
Forster’s situation unpleasant in this country, 
and after struggling with poverty and distress 
for some time in London, he fortunately re- 
ccived an invitation to become professor of na- 
tural history at Ilalle in 1780. He was also 
appointed inspector of the botanical garden at 
that place, where he continued till his death, 
December 9, 1798. He translated a great 
number of books of travels mto the German 
language, and published ‘‘ Characteres Gene- 
rum Plantarum, quas in Itinere ad IJnsulas 
Australes collegit,” 4to ; a ‘* Ilistory of Voy- 
ages and J)iscoveries in the North,” 4to; and 
eed original works.—Aikin’s G. Biog. Biog. 
/NtW. 

FORSTER (Joun Georcre Apa) son oj 
the preceding, was born at Dantzic in 1754, 
and came to England with his father in 1766. 
Iie studied some time at Warrington academy, 
and soon acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
the English language, as well as a knowledg: 
of general science. He accompanied his fathe: 
in the voyage with captain Cook, as mentioned 
in the preceding article, and after the disap- 
pointment of their joint prospects in England 
he went to Paris, with the view of settling 
there ; but in 1779 he was appointed professo: 
of natural history in the university of Hesse 
Cassel. He removed thence to a similar situa. 
tion in the university of Wilna in Poland. Hi 
afterwards entered into a negociation with th 
Russian government relative to the project of 

new voyage of discovery round the world 
but the war between Russia and Turkey disap. 
pointed his expectations. He then settled as 
a bookseller at Mentz, where he was made pre. 
sident of the university. He appears to hav 
entered warmly into the proceedings whic’ 
took place in that city consequent to thi 
French Revolution, and on the 1st of Marc 
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.793 he was nominated a deputy to the Rhe- 
nish convention, and sent to Paris to solicit a 
onfederation with the French Republic. The 
‘Tational Canvention, by a decree of the 28th 
f June, assigned him an equality of privileges 
ith the members of that assembly. Mentz 
\owever was besieged and taken by the Prus- 
ians ; in consequence of which Forster re- 
mained at Paris, where he is said to have been 
mgaged in preparing fora journey to Tibet and 
Tindostan, when he died, February 13, 1794, 
jis works are—‘ A Voyage round the World 
in His Britannic Majesty’s Sloop Resolution, 
‘no 1772—1775,”’ London, 1777, 2 vols. 4to, 
written in conjunction with his father, who 
nade a German translation of the work, pub- 
‘ished at Berlin, 1778—1780, 2 vols. 4to; “A 
teply to Mr Wales’s Remarks on Mr Fors- 
r’s Account of Captain Cook’s last Voyage,”’ 
778, 4to; ‘* Letter to the Right Elon. the 
‘arl of Sandwich,” 1779, 4to. He also wrote 
. ** Journey along the Banks of the Rhine,” 2 
vols. 8vo, translated into French by M. Pou- 
gens, and composed several works relating to 
zeopraphy, natural history, philosophy, and 
dolitics, in German, published together in 6 
ols. 8vo ; besides which he translated many 
‘olumes of voyages and travels into German.— 
uife by Pougens. Aikin’s G. Biog. Recs’s 
Syclop. 

FORSTER (Grtorce) an English traveller, 
who has been confounded with the subject of 
the last article, and of whose personal history, 
unconnected with his travels, very little infor- 
mation can be obtained. He was in 1782 en- 

aged in the civil service of the East India 

-ompany. He is said to have been endowed 

With an inquisitive mind, and a good, though 
not a highly cultivated understanding : he was 
one of the few servants of the Company on the 
Madras establishment, at that period, who 
studied the Onental languages, [le spoke Hin- 
duvi with uncommon correctness and fluency ; 
Persic was familiar to him ; in Sanscrit he had 
made some progress ; and in that dialect of it 
spoken by the Mahrattas he was much more 
conversant. Thus qualified, in August 1782 
he commenced a journey from Bengal to Persia, 
and thence through Russiato England. Some 
account of Mr. Forster’s expedition appeared 
in 1790; but a fuller narrative was published 
in 1798, under the title of “A Journey from 
Bengal to England, through the northern part 
of India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia, 
and into Russia, by the Caspian Sea,” 2 vols. 
4to; which work was translated into French. 
The author travelled chiefly in the character of 
a Mahometan merchant, which his knowledge 
of the Asiatic languages and customs enabled 
him to support. His information was derived 
rather from inquiry and observation than from 
books ; and when he relates what he had seen, 
his veracity may be trusted; but his historical 
disquisitions are frequently inaccurate. He 
returned to India, and was preparing for far- 
ther researches in that part of the world, when 
his death took place at Allahabad, in 1792.— 
Monthly Rev. Vol. XXVIII. N.S. Biog. Univ. 
FORSTER (Natuanitt) a learned divine 
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and critic of the last centary. He was born in 
1717 in Plymstock in Devonshire, of which 
parish his father was minister. His education 
after having been at school at Plymouth and 
Eton, was completed at Oxford, where he took 
the degree of MA. in 1738, and was in 1739 
chosen a fellow of Corpus Christi college. 
Having entered into orders he had the rectory 
of Hethe in Oxfordshire given him in 1749, by 
the lord-chancellor Hardwicke, on the recom- 
mendation of his friend Dr Secker, then bishop 
of Oxford. In 1750 he became domestic chap- 
Jain to bishop Butler, at which period he quit- 
ted the university, after having taken his doc: 
tor’s degree in divinity. In 1752 he was made 
one of the chaplains of Dr Hernng, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and in 1754 he obtained a pre- 
bend in Bristol cathedral, and the same year 
was presented to the valuable vicarage of 
Rochdale. He was elected FRS. in 1755, 
made one of the royal chaplains in 1756, and 
chosen preacher of the Rolls’ chapel in 1757. 
He died before the end of that year, at his 
house in Craig’s Court, Westminster. Among 
the literary productions of Dr Forster the most 
important are an edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
divested of the Masoretic Points, 2 vols. 4to; 
and ‘‘A Dissertation upon the Account sup- 
posed to have been given of Jesus Chnst by 
Josephus, being an Riempt to show that this 
celebrated Passage, some slight corrections 
only excepted, may reasonably be esteemed 
genuine,” 1749, 8vo.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
FORSYTH (Wix114m) an able horticultu- 
rist, was born at Old Meldrum in the county of 
Aberdeen, in 1737. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated Philip Miller, gardener to the com- 
pany of apothecaries, at their physic-garden at 
Chelsea, and succeeded him in that situation 
in 1771. In 1784 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the royal gardens at Kensington and 
at St James’s. Mr Forsyth was a member of 
the Linnzan and other learned societies. Ie 
died in 1804. His works are—‘ Observations 
on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries of 
Fruit and Forest Trees,” and ‘‘ A Treatise 
on the Culture and Management of Fruit 
Trees.” | He also discovered a composition 
to remedy the diseases of trees, for which he 
received a grant from parliament.—Gent. Mag. 
FORT (Francis LE) a Russian commander, 
was descended from an ancient and noble family 
of Geneva, where he was born in 1656. At the 
age of fourteen he entered as a cadet in the 
French service ; but in hopes of preferment he 
joined a German colonel who was enlisting a 
dy of men for the czar Alexis. He returned 
with him to Russia, and going to Moscow, be- 
came secretary to the Danish resident. Hisman- 
ners and appearance being prepossessing, he 
finally attracted the notice of the young czar, 
Peter, who immediately made him a captain of 
foot and his confidant. Though not a learned 
man, Le Fort had seen sufficient of the policy of 
Europe to enable him to suggest to bis master 
many plans for the improvement of his country. 
He was employed to raise a body of 12,000 
men intended to awe the Strelitzes, and he 
was made their general. He was soon after 
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created an Admiral; and though previously 
unacquainted with maritime affairs, he was 
very useful in formmy the commencement of 
that marine, which was the favourite object of 
the czar’s life. In 1696 tne conduct of the 
siege of Asoph wa8 committed to him, in 
which he acquitted himself so well, that the 
czar gave him the chief command of his troops 
both by land and sea. Te was also appointed 
to the government of Novogorod, and to the 
first place in the ministry. On the czar’s de- 
termination to travel for his own improvement, 
he created La Fort his ambassador to the 
courts he intended to visit, and travelled in 
his train like a private person. He retained 
his consequence until his death, which hap- 
pened at Moscow in 1699,—Mod. Univ. Hist. 
Moreri. 

FORTESCUE (sir Joun) a learned English 
judge and juridical writer in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the third son of sir Henry For 
tescue, lord-chief-justice of Ireland; but his 
birth-place is uncertain. He appears to have 
Studied at Lincoln’s-inn; and having been 
called to the bar, was made a serjeant-at-law 
in 1430, and chief-justice of the King’s bench 
in 1442. He was a principal counsellor in the 
court of Henry VI, to whose interests he 
faithfully adhered, and by whom he was made 
chancellor of England, but did not exercise the 
functions of that office, as the government was 
in the hands of Edward IV. In 1461 he was 
attainted of high treason by the parliament, for 
his devotion to the house of Lancaster. In 
1463 he fled with queen Margaret, prince Ed- 
ward, and their followers, to Flanders, and re- 
mained in exile several years, during which he 
composed his celebrated treatise, ‘‘ De Laudi- 
bus Legum Angliz.” Returning to England, 
he was taken prisoner after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, which ruined the cause of the 
Lancastrians in 1471. He obtained a pardon 
from Edward 1V, which he is said to have 
purchased by a retractation of a paper he had 
written against the title of the house of York. 
He was permitted to retire to his seat at 
Ebrington in Gloucestershire, where he died 
at a very advanced age. His work in praise 
of the Jaws of England was commented on by 
Selden, and has been several times printed, 
both in Latin and English. He also wrote a 
tract on ‘‘ The Difference between an abso- 
lute and a limited Monarchy,” published in 
1714, 8vo. Several of his productions are like- 
wise still existing in manuscript.— Biog. Brit. 

FORTIGUERRA (Nicuovas) an Italian 
prelate, was born in 1674. He had great ex- 
pectation of a cardinal’s hat from Clement XII, 
but his promotion was so long delayed that he 
fell ill through vexation, and after lingering 
some time died in 1735. He was the author 
of a burlesque poem, entitled ‘‘ Ricciardetto,” 
written to prove the ease with which Ariosto 
might be imitated. Jt is fanciful and pleasant, 
and composed with great ease and elegance. 
He also wrote a trauslation in verse of the co- 
medies of Terence, printed at Urbino in 1736 
with the Latin text.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FOSCARINI (Micuasrv) a Venetian sena- 
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ter, was born in 1628, and was employed by 
the republic to continue the history of Venice 
by Nani, but is not considered equal to his 
predecessor. He also wrote two novels, print- 
ed among those of the academy of Incogniti. 
He died in 1692.—Tiraboschi. Neus. Dict Hist. 

FOSSE (Cwarves DE LA) an eminent pain- 
ter, was born at Parisin 1640. He wasa pupil 
of Le Brun. After visiting Italy he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Painting in 16753, 
of which he became successively professor, rec- 
tor, director, and chancellor. In 1690 he was 
invited to England by the duke of Montague 
to paint his house, now the British Museum, 
and after painting two ceilings he returned to 
Paris, and was employed in several of the 
royal palaces. 
dered rather heavy, and his drawing is incor- 
rect, but his touch is soft and colouring good. 
He died at Paris in 1716.—D’ Argenville Vies 
des Peint. 

FOSSE (Awtnony pr 1a) sieur d’Aubigny, 
nephew of the preceding, was born at Paris in 
1653. He was secretary to the marquis de 
Crequi in the war in Italy, and afterwards to 
the duke d’Aumont in his government of the 
Boulonnois, but he was more inclined to lite- 
rary pursuits than to the uninteresting life of a 
sccretary, and wrote several successful trage- 
dies, of which the best is entitled ‘‘ Manhius 
Capitolimus.”’ Ife wrote Italian so well, that 
for an ode which he composed in that lan- 
guage he was received into the Academy degli 
Apatisti at Florence. He died in 1708.— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FOSrER (James) DD., a dissenting mi- 
nieter of the sect calling themselves inde- 
pendents, which he forsook for that of the 
baptists, being converted by Dr Gale, a minis- 
ter whom he afterwards succeeded in his cha- 
pel in Barbican. Dr Foster was born at Exe- 
ter in 1697, where he began to preach in 1718, 
but the clamour raised against him there on 
account of his opinions respecting the Trinity, 
drove him after one or two removals to Lon- 
don. In Barbican he acted as pastor nearly 
iwenty years, and also as lecturer in a meet- 
ing-house in the Old Jewry. He was an elo- 
quent preacher, and popular among many who 
differed from him in their tenets, and who 
filled all ranks and conditions in life. Pope 
has made honourable mention of him in his 
satires, the effect of which a commentator has 
endeavoured to weaken in a note. In 1746 he 
vttended Jord Kilmaruock to the scaffold, and 
afterwards published an account of the execu- 
tion of that nobleman, which is said to have 
made so strong an impression upon his own 
Kpirits as to have afflicted him with a deep me- 
lancholy never after dissipated, although he 
survived the event till 1753, when av apoplexy 
deprived him of life. His other writings are 
four octavo volumes of sermons—‘‘ Tracts on 
Heresy,’’ written against Stebbing ; two 4to 
volumes of sermons ‘‘ On Natural Religion and 
Social Virtue ;’’ a volume of Funeral Sermons, 
and a Reply to Tindal, in Defence of Chris- 
uanity. Bolingbroke describes him as the 
original author of the declaration, since often 
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quoted by persons of various opinions that 
‘‘ where mystery begins religion ends.”’"— 
Bing. Brit. 

FOSTER (Joun) an english clergyman dis- 
tinguished for talent and erudition, though, 
like many other able scholars, comparatively 
little versed in knowledge of the world. He 
was born in 1751 at Windsor, in which 
town his father had filled the office of mayor. 
He was educated under Plumptree and Bur- 
ton at the neighbouring college of Eton. After 
going through the usual course of study at 
King’s college, Cambridge, he returned to Kton 
in the capacity of an assistant, and eventually 
succeeded Dr Barnard in 176.5 im the head- 
The deficiency at which we have 
hinted, together with a warmth of temper 
which he could not always restrain, rendered 
him unpopular, and he resigned: his worth aud 
learning were however generally acknowledged, 
and in 1772 he was appointed to a stall at 
Windsor. His death took place at the Ger- 
man Spa in 1773. A curious and valuable 
treatise of his ‘On Accent and Quantity” 
was published in 1762 in 8vo, and is well 
worth the attention of every Greek student.— 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses. 

FOSTER (sir Micnaert, knt.) an eminent 
English lawyer, recorder of Bristol, and after- 
wards a judge in the court of King’s Bench, 
born in 1689, and educated at Marlborough, 
the place of his nativity. In 1707 quitting 
Exeter college, Oxford, m which he was a com- 
moner, without graduating he entered at the 
Middle Temple, was raised to the bench in 
1745, and died in 1763. He was the author 
of a tract against the Codex of bishop Gibson, 
printed in 1735, and a report of the trial of 
the rebels, which took place in 1746, folio, 
1763, reprinted in 8vo, 1776.— Life by Dodson. 

FOSTER. ‘There were three eminent ma- 
thematicians of this name in the seventeenth 
century. Samurt, a native of Northampton- 
shire, was educated at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, and filled the chair of astronomical pro- 
fessor in Gresham college in 1636, and again in 
1641. He retained the situation till his decease in 
1652, which prevented his becoming a fellow 
of the Royal Society, the original members of 
which were composed of thuse friends with 
whom he had long been as-ociated for hterary 
purposes. Among his woths are—‘‘ The Art 
of Dialling,’? 1638, 4to; Four Essays on the 
same sulject, printed m one quarto volume, 
1654; ‘* Mathematical Lucubrations ;”’ ‘‘ ‘The 
Sector altered ;’”’ and ‘* Description of the 
portable Quadiant.’—Wititam Fos11n stu- 
died at London under Mr Oughtred, and pub- 
lished in 1633 a tract ‘* On the Circles of 
Froportion and the Horizontal Instrument,” in 
4to.—Marn Foster, who was posterior in 
point of time to the other two, is known as the 
author of a Treatise on l'riggnometry.— Ward’s 
Gresham Professors. Hutton's Muth. Dict. 

FOTHERGILL (Grorce) DD., principal of 
St Edmund Hall, Oxford, was born in 1705 at 
Lockholme in Ravenstonedafe in Westmor- 
land. Ife was educated at Kendal school, 
whence he removed to Queen’s college, 
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Oxford, where he became fellow. In 1751 he 
was appointed principal of St Edinund-hall, 
and obtained the vicarage of Bramley in Hamp- 
shire. He died in 1760. He was the author 
of two volumes of sermons in octavo, which 
eee considerable reputation.—Aikin’s G. 
10f. 

FOTHERGILL (Jonwn) an eminent physi- 
cian, was born at Carr-end in Yorksbirein 1712, 
where his father, who was a quaker, resided 
upon a family estate. About 1728 he was 
put apprentice to an apothecary at Bradford, 
and thence proceeded to the university of Edin- 
burgh. He took his degree of MD. in 1736, 
and then came to London and entered as a 
puoil in St Thomas’s hospital, In 1740 he 
made a tour to the continent, and on his return 
devoted himself to his profession. In 1748 he 
greatly distinguished himself by a publication 
ertitled ‘‘ An Account of the Sore Throat at- 
tended with Ulcers,” which passed through 
several editions, and was translated into the 
French. He also supplied a monthly account 
of the weather, and diseases of London, to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which is considered 
the parent of all statements of the hind. In 
1754 he was nominated an honorary member 
of the Edinburgh college of physicians, and in 
1763 was admitted into the Royal Society of 
London. In 1762 he purchased an estate at 
Upton in Essex, and formed an excellent bo- 
tanic garden, with hot-houses and grecn-houses 
to the extent of two hundred and sixty feet. 
He acquired a large fortune, of which he made a 
mostliberal use. On his own society heconferred 
great benefits, projecting and carrying into 
effect the institution of a large public school at 
Ackworth in Yorkshire. He was also the as- 
sociate of Mr Howard, in his attempt to alle- 
viate the condition of poor prisoners. Dr Fo- 
thergill was likewise zealous for the political 
interests of the country, and interfered to pre- 
vent that fatal breach with the Amenican colo- 
nies which produced their final separation 
from the parent country. Ile died in 1780, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. His moral 
character is thus summed up by his friend, 
Dr Franklin, in a letter to Dr Lettsom: “ If, 
we may estimate the goodness of a man by his 
disposition to do good, and his constant endea- 
vours and success in doing it, I can hardly con- 
ceive that a better man has ever existed.” 
His works, consisting of medical pieccs and 
pamphlets, of two elegant pieces of biographi- 
cal eulogy on Dr Alexander Russel and Peter 
Collinson, and of some political and miscella- 
neous essays and letters, were published, with 
memoirs of his life by Dr Lettsom, in 3 vols. 
8vo, t784.—Thompson’s Mem. of Dr. Fother- 
gill, Lettsom’s Account of his Life. 

FOUCHE, duke of Otranto, (see Appendix.) 

FOUCQUET (Nicuoxas, marquis of Bell- 
isle) a celebrated guperintendent of the French 
finances during the miuority of Louis XIV. 
He was the sou of Francis Foucquet, viscount 
de Vaux, and was born in the year 1615. He 
was early hrought forward in the departments 
of law, and at the age of thirty-five became 
procureur-general of the parliament of Paris, 
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He was made superintendent of the finances by 
cardinal Mazarine, and shared largely in the 
rapacity of that covetous minister. He is suid 
to have expended eighteen millions of livres 
upon his estate at Vaux, where he gave enter- 
tainments with royal splendour. On the death 
of Mazarine, who had for some time hefore 
been secretly undermining him, the storm 
burst upon his head, and he was arrested in 
September 1661, at Nantes. He was commit- 
ted to close custody, and a commission was 
immediately appointed to try him upon various 
charges. lie defended himself so ably, that 
it was three years before the sentence was pro- 
nounced, which condemned him to banish- 
ment; which sentence was changed by the king 
to imprisonment for life in the fortress of 
Pignerol. Of the crowds who had profited by 
his liberality few friends remained to him ex- 
cept his literary pensioners, among whom was 
Mademoiselle Scuderi, La Fontaine, and Pel- 
lison. He died in 1680, after an imprison- 
ment of nineteen years, which he bore with 
firmness and composure.—Siécle de Louis XIV. 
Nouv Dict. Hist. 

FOUGEROUX DE BONDAROY (Av- 
Gustus Dennis) a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, was born at Parisin 173%. He tra- 
velled into Brittany and Anjou to observe the 
nature of the slate-quarries, and to Naples to 
view the alum-mines and other natural produc- 
tions. He was nephew of the celebrated Du- 
hamel, to whose estate he succeeded. He died. 
in 1789. He was the author of the following 
works: ‘* Recherches sur les Ruines d’Hercu- 
laneum ;” ‘* L’Art de travailler les Cuirs 
dorés ;” “* L’Art de Tonnelier ;” ‘“* Mémoires 
sur la Formation des Os;’’ ‘* Observations 
faites sur les Cotés de Normandie.”— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. . 

FOULIS (Rosrerr and Awnprew) two 
learned printers, were natives of Glasgow. 
Their early history is unknown, but Robert Foulis 
began printing about 1740: one of his first trials 
was an edition of Demetrius Phalereus, 1734, 
4to. In 1744 he produced his celebrated 
edition of Horace, of which the sheets as they 
were printed were hung up in the college of 
Glasgow, and a reward was offered to those 
who should discover an inaccuracy. He then 
went into partnership with his brother Andrew, 
and they continued for thirty years to produce 
a series of correctly printed and elegant books, 
particularly the fea and Greek classics. 
The liberality of the brothers proved their 
ruin; having engaged in the establishment of 
an academy for the instruction of youth in 
painting and sculpture, the enormous expence 
occasioned the decline of the printing business. 
Andrew died in 1774, and in 1776 Robert ex- 
hibited and sold the remainder of his paintings ; 
when, after all expences were defrayed, there 
remained in his favour a balance of fifteen 
shillings. He died the same year.—VNichols's 
Lit. Anec. Lemoine’s Hist. of Printing. 

FOULON (Jonun Eranp) a jesuit of Liege, 
born 1609. He was the author of a work in 
three volumes folio, entitled ‘* Historia Leo- 
diensis,”” and a Commentary on the Bonke of 
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Nuccavees. fle died in 1668 at Tournay, ne- 
ing then rector of the college of his order in 
that city.—Moreri. 

FOULON (Witiram) or GNAPHAZUS, 
a Dutch pedagogue, burgomaster, and poet of 
the sixteenth century, born at the Hague in 
1483, died at Hordenin Friesland in 1558. 
His works are—‘‘ Hypocrisis ;” ‘‘ Martyrium 
Johannis Pistori ;’’ and ‘‘ Acolastus, de Filio 
Prodigo ;” three Latin comedies, of which the 
last is the best, and was printed with notes at 
Paris in 1554 by Prateolus.—Moreri. 

FOUNTAINE (Sm Anprew) an English 
gentleman, who made collections of pictures, 
medals, and antiquities, and wrote on Numis- 
matics. Ele was a native of Narford in Nor- 
folk, and received his education at Christchurch 
college, Oxford, where he drew up a list of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish coins, pub- 
lished in 1705, in Hiches’s Thesaurus Septen- 
trionalis. William IfI conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. On the death of sir 
Isaac Newton in 1727, he succeeded him in 
the office of warden of the mint. He died in 
1753, leaving behind him a fine collection of 
Pictures, statues, &c. which he had found dur- 
ing his travels on the continent, in the early 
part of his life. He was practically acquainted 
with the fine arts, and made some designs for 
Swift's Tale of a Tub.— Nichols’s Cit. Anec. 

FOUQUIJERES (Jamrs) a Flemish pain- 
ter, was born at Antwerp in 1580. He arrived 
at so creat excellence in painting landscapes, 
that Rubens sometimes employed him to paint 
the back-grounds of his pictures. He visited 
Italy, and on his return was employed by the 
elector palatine at Hefelberg. In 1621 he 
went to Paris, and was employed by Louis 
ALT. His pictures were ¢o much admired by 
the king, that he conferred on hin the honour 
of knighthood ; the distinction which he met 
with rendered him so insolent and overbearing 
that by his presuming conduct to Nicholas 
Poussin he deprived France of the talents of 
that great painter, who quitted Paris in disgust. 
Ile died at Paris in 1659.—D'Argenville Vies 
des Peintres. 

FOURCROY (Antuony Francis pr )a cele- 
brated French chemist and natural pluilosopher, 
who was a native of Paris, and educated at the 
college of Harcourt. Having adopted the pro- 
fession of medicine, he applied himself closely 
to the study of the sciences connected with it, 
and especially to chemistry. He published in 
1776 a translation of Ramazzini’s treatise on 
the Diseases of Artisans. in 1780 he took the 
degree of MD. ; in 1784 he was made professor 
of chemistry at the Jardin du Ro; and the 
next year he was chosen a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. At this period he be- 
came associated with Lavoisier, Guyton Mor- 
veau, and Berthollet, in the researches which 
led to the vast improvements and discoveries 
in chemistry, which have immortalized their 
names ; and in conjunction with those gentle- 
men he drew up the ‘‘ Méthode de Nomencla- 
ture Chimique,’’ Paris, 1787, 8vo. He distin- 
guished Limself less by the discovery of un- 
*nuwn bodies than by the systematic arrange- 
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ment of the principles of the science, and by 
popular expositions of theory and experimen 
in his lectures and publications. When the 
Revolution took place he engaged in politica, 
and he was chosen a deputy from Paris to the 
National Convention. He did not however 
take his seat in that assembly till after the fall 
of Robespierre. In September 1794 he became 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety. 
His attention in this post was chiefly directed 
to the formation of public schools, and the es- 
tablishment of institutions for the education of 
youth. In September 1795 he passed into the 
Council of Ancients; and he was nominated 
professor of chemistry, and a member of the 
national institute. He vacated his seat in the 
Council in May 1797, and in December 1799 
Buonaparte gave him a place in the Council of 
State, in the Section of the Interior. He died 
December 16, 1809, aged 55. His works are 
numerous, among which the following are the 
most important : ‘‘ Lecons Elementaires d’His- 
toire Naturelle et de Chimie,” 5 vols. 8vo ; 
‘* Systeme des Connoissances Chimiques, et 
de leurs Applications aux Phénoménes de la 
Nature et de !’Art,” 5 vols. 4to ; ‘* Philosophie 
Chimique,’’ 8vo; all which have been trans- 
lated into English ; and ‘* La Médicine éclairée 
par les Sciences physiques,” 4 vols. 8vo. He 
also published many papers in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in the Annals of 
Chemistry.— Biog. Univ. Dict. des H. M. du 
18me. S. 

FOURCROY (Cuanves Rene vr) a 
French military officer, who was a native of 
Paris. He distinguished himself as an engineer, 
and served in that capacity in the seven years’ 
war in Germany, and also in Portugal and in 
Corsica. H{[e was honoured with the grand cross 
of the order of St Louis, and attained the rank 
of marechal de camp. ‘To his skill as a mili- 
tary engineer he added a yeneral knowledge of 
natural history and an acquaintance with the 
arts. He was the author of a Treatise on the 
Art of making Bricks, and other works. He 
dicd in 1791, aged seventy-five.—-Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Biog. Univ. 

FOURMONT (Steemen) a scholar, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of languages, was 
born in 1683 at Herbclai, near Pans. Losing 
his father while young, he was placed by an 
uncle at the Mazarine college in Paris, where 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and while yet a 
scholar he published ‘‘ ‘Lhe Roots of the Latin 
language put into French Verse.” He next 
commenced the study of the oriental languages, 
and so advanced 1n credit as a man of learning, 
as to be invited by the count of Toledo, minis- 
ter of Spain, to settle in that country. Ile 
declined the proposal, but received a pension 
from the Spanish court. In 1715 he succeeded 
M. Galland to the Arabic ehair in the ri 
college. The same tend he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, of 
the Royal Society of London in 1738, and of 
that of Berlin in 1741. He was often con. 
sulted hy the duke of Orleans, who made lim 
one of his secretaries. He dicd at Paris in 
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1743, His principal works are—‘‘ The Roots 
of the Latin Tongue, in Verse ;”’ ‘‘ Critical 
Reflections upon Ancient History to the time 
of Cyrus ;” “ Meditationes Since ;’’ ‘‘ A 
Chinese Grammar in Latin ;’’ ‘‘ Several Dis- 
sertations printed in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions,” &c.— His younger bro- 
ther, MicuarL Fourmont, was in 1720 made 
professor of Syriac tu the Royal College. He 
was a member of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, and several of his dissertations are pub- 
lished in their memoirs. He died at Paris in 
1746.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FOURNIER (Pierre Simon) a Parisian 
typographer and engraver, born 1712. He was 
the author of several ingenious treatises on the 
art of letter-founding, especially of a table to 
determine the proportions of the types. His 
«* Manuel Typographique” is a larger work on 
the same subject in two 8vo volumes. His 
death took place in 1768.— Nouv. Dict. 

ist. 

FOWLER (Epwarp) a learned English 

relate, the son of a clergyman who held the 
living of Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, where 
he was born in 1632. From the free-school 
at Gloucester he removed to Corpus Christi 
college, where be graduated, but was after- 
wards admitted ad eundem at Cambridge, and 
in that university proceeded to the degree of 
MA, Although at first a nonconformist, he 
was afterwards distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the church of England ; and after en- 
*oying oy, the livings of Northill, Bed- 
fordshire; All-hallows, Bread-street ; St Giles, 
Cripplegate ; and a stall in the cathedral of 
Gloucester, was made bishop of that diocese in 
1691, in reward for his refusal to read the fa- 
mous declaration of James II, in 1688, and his 
subsequent exertions in favour of the Revolu- 
tion. Of his theological tracts, one on the 
*‘ Design of Christianity,’’ first printed in 
1671, 8vo, has gone through several editions. 
The remainder consist of a treatise ‘‘ On Chris- 
tian Liberty,’’ and a defence of the ‘* Princi- 
ples of certain Divines abusively called Lati- 
tudinarians,”? 8vo, 1670. He died at Chelsea 
in 1714.—Bwg. Brit. Athen. Oxon. 

FOWLER (Joun) a printer of Bristol, edu- 
cated in the tenets of the Romish church. He 
was a man of some learning, having received a 
liberal education at Winchester school, whence 
he removed, on the foundation, to New college, 
Oxford, in 1555. Four years afterwards he 
resigned his fellowship, and left England for 
Antwerp, in which city, and at Louvain, he 
set up a press, whence issued, from the pens 
of himself and others, various controversial 
treatises levelled agaiust protestantism. His 
death took viace in 1579, at Nieumark.— 
Athen. Oxon. 

FOW LER (Tuomas) a native of York, born 
1736. He at first practised as an apothecary ; 
but having graduated at Edinburgh in 1778, 
obtained the situation of physician to the Staf- 
ford infirmary. He was the author of several 
professional treatises, among which 1s one ‘‘ On 
the Fafecta of Tobacco,” 1785; another ‘' On 
Rheumatiam,” and a third on the “ Effects of 
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Arsenic.” He diea at York in 1801.— Nees s 
Cyclopedia. 

FOX (Epwanp) an eminent English prelate 
and statesman in the sixteenth century. He 
was born at Dursley in Gloucestershire, and 
educated at Eton, whence he was admitted of 
King’s college, Cambridge. In 1528 he was 
elected provost of his college; and being re- 
commended to cardinal Wolsey as admirably 
adapted for diplomacy, was taken into the ser- 
vice of that prelate, who employed him, in 
conjunction with Stephen Gardiner, on a mis- 
sion to Rome, to procure the divorce of Hen- 
ry VIII from Catherine of Arragon. He was 
subsequently engaged in embassies, both to 
France and Germany. In 1535 he was pro- 
moted to the see of Hereford ; and in the same 
year attended the meeting of the protestant 
princes at Smalcalde, and had repeated con- 
ferences with the German divines to settle va- 
rious articles of religion, but without effect. 
This able prelate died in London in 1536. 
Bishop Fox was a secret but wary friend to the 
Reformation, but acted the part rather ofa 
politician than a divine. He was the author 
of atreatise ‘‘ De vera Differentia Regie potes- 
tatis et Ecclesiastice, &c.’’ 1534, which was 
translated into English by lord Stafford. He 
also wrote ‘“ Annotations upon Mantuan the 
Poet,’ &c.— Biog. Brit. 

FOX (Georor) the founder of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, was born at Drayton in 
Leicestershire, in 1624. His father, who was 
a weaver, educated him very religiously, aud 
being apprenticed to a grazier, he was much 
employed in the keeping of sheep ; and it is 
thought that so solitary an employment, con- 
firmed thut tendency to enthusiasm which he 
displayed from his infancy. At the age of nine- 
teen he persuaded himself that he had received 
a divine command to forsake every thing 
else, and devote himself solely to religion. He 
accordingly forsook his relations, equipped him- 
self in a leathern doublet, and wandered from 
place to place, supporting himself as he could. 
Being discovered in the metropolis, his friends 
induced him to return; he however remained 
with them a very short time, resuming a life of 
itinerancy, in which he fasted much, walked 
abroad in retired places, studying the Bible, and 
sometimes sat in a hollow tree for a day toge- 
ther, In 1648 he began to propagate his 
opinions, and commenced public preacher at 
Manchester, whence he soon after made ex- 
cursions through the neighbouring counties, 
where he preached to the people in the market- 
places. About this time he began to adopt 
the peculiar language and manners of quaker- 
ism, and to experience some of the persecu- 
tions to which all active novelty in the way of 
1eligious opinion, was in those days exposed. 
At | ecby the followers of Fox were first de- 
nominated quakers, in consequence of their 
trembling mod: of delivery, and calls on the ma- 
gistracy to tremble before the Lord. In 1635 
he was sent a prisoner to Cromwell, who 
having ascertained the pacific tendency of his 
doctiines, had him set at liberty He was 
howcver treatcd with creat severity, fron, ime 
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to time, by the country magistracy, in conse- 
yaaa of his frequent interruption of ministers 
uring divine service, and exclamations in the 
churches, and was more than once obliged to 
the interference of the Protector for his free- 
dom. On the occasion of a fast appointed on 
account of the persecution of the protestants 
abroad, he addressed a paper to the heads and 
governors of the nation, in which he forcibly 
described the inconsistency of similar severity 
at home. In 1666 he was liberated from pri- 
son by order of Charles II, and immediately 
set about forming the people who had. followed 
his doctrines, into a formal and united society. 
In 1669 he marricd the widow of judge Fell, 
in the same simple manner which still distin- 
guishes the marriages of his followers, and soon 
after went to America, where he remained two 
years, which he employed in making prose- 
lytes. On his return he was thrown into Wor- 
cester gaol, but was quickly released, and went 
to Holland. He soon after returned, and was 
cast in a suit for tithes, which he deemed it 
unlawful to pay ; and in 1684 again visited 
the continent, where he did not long remain ; 
and his health becoming impaired by incessant 
toil, imprisonment, and suffering, he lived 
moie retired until his death, in 1690, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. Exclusive of 
a few separate pieces, the writings of Fox are 
collected into 3 vols. folio; the first of which 
contains his ‘* Journal,” the second his 
‘‘ Epistles; and the third his ‘‘ Doctrinal 
Pieces.”’? He was undoubtedly a man of strong 
natural parts; and Wilham Penn speaks in 
high terms of his meekness, humility, and 
temnperance.—Sewel’s Hist. of Quakers. Life by 
Clarkson. 

FOX (Joun) a learned English divine and 
celebrated church historian, was born of re- 
spectuble parents, at Boston in Lincolnshire, in 
1517. At’ the age of sixteen he was entered 
at Brazen-nose college, Oxford, and in 1543 
was elected a fellow of Magdalen college, in 
the same university. In his youth he disco- 
vered a predilection for poetry, and wrote seve- 
ral Latin comedies on scriptural subjects, one 
of which, ‘ De Christo Triumphante,’’ was 
translated by Richard Day, son of the famous 

rinter, John Day, and published in 1579. 
lhe real bent of his mind however leaned to 
divinity; and applying himself to theology 
with great assiduity, he secretly became a con- 
vert to the principles of the Reformation. This 
tendency being at length suspected, a charge 
of heresy followed, and by the judgment of his 
college he was in 1545 expelled. By this 
event he not only lost the countenance of his 
friends, but his father-in-law took advantage of 
it to withold his paternal estate. He was thus 
reduced to great distress, until taken as a tu- 
tor into the family of sir Thomas Lucy, in 
Warwickshire. A few years before the death 
of Henry VIII he resorted to London for em- 
ployment, and after experiencing much disap- 
pointment and suffering, became a tutor in the 
family of the duchess of Richmond, to educate 
the children of her imprisoned brother, the 
earl of Surrey. In the reign of Edward VI he 
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was restored to his fellowship; but although 
protected by the Norfolk family in the reign of 
Mary, understanding that Gardiner was devis- 
ing means to seize him in his asylum, he went 
abroad, and gained a livelihood by correcting the 
press for an eminent printer at Basle, where he 
laid the firat plan of his ‘« Acts and Monuments 
of the Church.” On the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to his native country, where he 
was received in the most friendly manner by 
his former pupil, the duke of Norfolk, who 
maintained him as long as he lived, and settled 
@ pension on him at his death. Secretary 
Cecil also obtained for him a prebend in the 
church of Salisbury ; and be might have receiv- 
ed much higher preferment if he would have 
subscribed to the articles enforced by the eccle- 
slastical commissioners. Lie wassummoned to 
do so by archbishop Parker, but declined; and 
such was the respect entertained for him by 
the bishops, who had most of them been his 
fellow exiles, that he was left unmolested ; and 
being allowed to retain his prebend until his 
his death, was a frequent and zealous preacher. 
In 1575 a cruel persecution took place of the 
German anabaptists, who refused to join the 
Dutch or English churches, when Fox, although 
narrow in his notions of toleration, much to his 
honour sought an audience of Elizabeth, and 
endeavoured to convince her of the cruelty and 
injustice of condemning them to the flames, 
which however, to the great disgrace of that 
reign, they endured. Fox died greatly esteemed 
and lamented, in 1587, in his seventieth year. 
A list of his controversial and other works may 
be found in the Biographia Britannica; but 
his ‘‘ Iistory of the Acts and Monuments 
of the Church,’’? commonly called ‘ Fox's 
Book of Martyrs,” is the only one which at 
present obtains perusal. It was first printed 
in 1553, in 1 vol. folio; but was reprinted in 
1632 and 1641, in 3 vols. folio; and in 1684 
had reached the 9th edition. In queen Eliza- 
beth’s time an order was made that it should 
be placed in the common halls of the dignified 
clergy, and the protestants in general encou- 
raged its circulation with great zeal. Thi ca- 
tholics, on the other hand, have done their 
best to decry it, under the name of ‘‘ Fox’s 
Golden Legend,”’ and represent it as a collec- 
tion of errors and falxehoods. The real faults of 
occasional heat and intemperance of invec- 
tive, and of a small portion of the venial errors 
to which all wide repositories of matter of fact 
are liable, form no adequate justification of 
these aspersions. Some protestant writers how- 
ever, and among others Collier, in his Eccle- 
siastical History, have mnch depreciated the 
labours of Fox, which, on the other hand, have 
been as bighly praised by Strype, Burnet, and 
many later writers.—Biog. Brit. Preface to 
Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. 

FOX (Ricuarp) an English prelate and 
statesman, was born at Kopesley near Gran- 
tham, about the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VI. He studied for some time at Mag 
dalen college, Oxford, but the plague breaking 
out there, he finished his education at Peme 
broke-hall, Cambridge. He then went to 
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Faris, where he be: ame intimate with Dr Mor- 
ton, bishop of Ely, who introduced him to 
Henry VII, then earl of Richmond, who was 
meditating a descent upon England to dethrone 
the usurper, Richard 111. Dr Fox soon acquir- 
ed the earl’s favour, and was admitted into his 
most secret councils; and in 1485, when, by the 
victory of Bosworth field, Henry became king 
of England, he appointed him one of his privy- 
counsellors. In 1186-7 he was created bishop 
of Exeter and keeper of the privy-seal, also 
principal secretary of state, and master of St 
Croas near Winchester. He was subsequently 
employed on various embassies, and in 1492 was 
translated to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, 
whence in 1494 he was ayain translated to the 
see of Durham. Dr Fox was employed to nego- 
ciate a treaty of marriage between Henry’s 
daughter, Margaret, and the king of Scotland, 
which alliance was concluded in 1501-2. In 
1508 he was finally removed to the see of 
Winchester, where he passed the rest of his 
life. Bishop Fox was engaged in matters of 
importance, and possessed of the greatest 
weight and influence in public affairs during 
the whole of the reign of Henry VII, who 
made him one of his executors, and recom- 
mended him to his successor, Henry VIII. 


Henceforward his influence greatly declined, 
Howard, earl of Surrey and lord-treasurer, by 


accommodating himself to the passions of his 
master, became the favourite ; and Wolsey, 
whom Fox introduced to counteract his influ- 
ence, quickly grew more powerful than either. 
Disgusted at seeing himself completely sup- 
planted by the man whom he had been the 
means of raising to power, and at receiving 
from him many insults and mortifications, he 
retired in 1515 to his diocese, and passed the 
rest of his days in acts of charity and munifi- 
cence. Le was the founder of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, and of the free-sclools of 
Taunton and Grantham. Bishop Fox died in 
1528 at a very advanced age. He is said to 
have been a gencrous patron of literature, 
though he never published any thing himself, 
—Biog. Brit. 

FOX (Sreruen) a statesman, was born at 
Farley in Wiltshire in 1627. He entered into 
the service of the earl of Northumberland and 
of lord Percy, and became attached to the for- 
tunes of the exiled king. At the Restoration 
he was made clerk of the green cloth, pay- 
master of the forces, and reccived the honour 
of knighthood. In the next reign he was dis- 
missed, but was restored after the Revolution. 
By opposing the bill for a standing army, 
he lost the favour of hing William; but 
on the reign of Anne was again replaced. 
fle built a new church at Farley, founded se- 
veral alms-louses, and first proyected Chelsea 
college as a military asylum. He died at Far- 
Jey in 1716. Sir Stephen Fox married twice ; 
the second time when near eighty, and had 
issue by both wives, being father, by his first 
wife, to the first earl of Ilchester, and by his 
ring to the first lord Holland.—Life by 

‘tlis, 

FON (Cuarres James) This cmincat 
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statesman was the second son of Henry, first 
lord Holland, so long the rival and cpponent of 
Mr Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, and 
whose political life and conduct as paymaster- 
general of the forces was at one time the sub- 
ject of much animadversion. His son, Charles 
James, was born January 13, 1748, and early 
became a peculiar favourite with his father ; 
who, perceiving indications of great capacity, 
mingled exceeding indulgence with the most 
careful attention to his education. He was 
sent in the first instance to Eton, whence 
he removed to Hertford college, Oxford, 
and his classical acquirements, according 
to the testimony of Dr Warton, and as shown 
by his correspondence with Gilbert Wake- 
field, were very considerable. As his fa- 
ther intended him to rise in the political 
world, he procured him a seat for the bo- 
rough of Midhurst in 1768, before he was of 
legal age, and in 1770 the same interest pro- 
cured him the office of one of the lords of the 
Admiralty, which situation he resigned the 
next year, and was appointed a commissioner 
of the Treasury. Acting at this period under 
the influence of his father, who might be deem- 
ed a Tory, the parliamentary conduct of Mr 
Fox led to little anticipation of his future ca- 
reer. He spoke and voted against Wilkes, and 
Otherwise yielded to the fetters of party, but 
not so far as to preclude the natural ingenuous- 
ness of his disposition from displaying itself. 
Thus he warmly supported sir William Mere- 
dith’s bill, to give relief from subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles, and in several other 
respects asserted his independence. Whether 
this conduct rankled in the mind of lord North, 
or that, as alleged, a coldness between them 
was simply produced by a difference of opinion 
in regard to the committal of Woodfall, the 
printer, for breach of privilege, it may now be 
difficult to determine ; but after being a sup- 
porter of administration for six years, Mr Fox 
was ejected in so cavalier a manner, that he 
was very naturally thrown into the foremost 
ranks of opposition. Happily for his consistency 
the adoption of the disastrous measures which 
terminated in the independence of the Ame- 
rican colonies, enabled him to take this part 
without opposing any of the proceedings or 
policy which he had previously supported. 
During the whole of this eventful contest he 
spoke and voted in direct opposition to the 
ministerial system, and in conjunction with 
Burke, Barré, Dunning, and other eminent 
leaders, displayed the highest talents both as a 
statesman anc orator. At the general election in 
1780 he became a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city of Westminster, and succeeded, 
although opposed by the whole influence of the 
crown, a circumstance that necessarily much in- 
creased his political importance. On the final 
defeat of the weak and calamitous administration 
of lord North, and the accession of that of the 
marquis of Rockingham, Mr Fox obtained the 
office of secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and the nation was led to bope that a strong 
and effective cabinet was at length formed. 
The measures adopted in the first instance were 
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ANASTATIUS surnamed Bisviotnzca- 
aius a Roman abbot of Greek origin, one of 
the most learned men of the ninth century. 
His situation of principal librarian in the Va- 
tican gave him great opportunities for study, 
of which he eagerly availed himself. The ca 
nons of the council of Constantinople, in 865, 
were trauslated into the Jatin language by 
him, but the book is now scarce, if extant. 
His ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis” went through several 
editions. ‘Ihe best is in 4 vols. folio, printed 
in 1718.—Biog. Univ 

ANAXAGORAS of Crazomenz one of 
the most eminent of the ancient philosophers ; 
was born in the first year of the seventieth 
Olympiad, B.C. 500. He was of noble ex- 
traction, and inherited a handsome patrimony, 
but such was his thirst for knowledge, that he left 
his estate in the care of a relation, and repaired 
in the first instance to Athens. Here he cul- 
tivated his studies for some time, until Jed by 
the fame of the Milesian schoo] to attend the 
public instruction of Anaximenes. He re- 
mained some years at Miuletus occupied with 
intense speculations concerning uatural bodies 
and the origin of things, during which time his 
estate ran to waste (a loss that he said was his 
gain), and then returned to Athens, where he 
taught philosophy in private. Some authors 
assert, that he numbered not only the trage- 
dian Euripides, and the statesman Pvricles, 
among his pupils, but also Socrates and The- 
muistocles. As usual, the boldness of his spe- 
culations alarmed the bigotry of the multitude ; 
and after being persecuted for some opiniou in 
regard to the substance of the sun, which in- 
terfered with the vulgar notion of the divinity of 
Apollo, he was condemned to death. By the 
seasonable interference of Vericles, however, 
his sentence was changed from death to ba- 
nishment; on which he retired to Lampsacus, 
where he taught philosophy in the school of 
his deceased master Anaximenes until B.C. 
428, when death terminated iis labours. ITe 
bore all the vicissitudes of life with philoso- 
phical composure, and in reply to a message 
from the senate of Lampsacus, requesting to 
be informed in what manner he would wish 
them to honour his memory, he replied with 
placid cheerfuiness, ‘‘ Only let the day of my 
death be annually kept as a holiday by the 
boys in the schools of Lampsacus ;’’ which re- 
quest was complied with. Many anecdotes 
are related of this philosopher which are evi- 
dently fabulous ; nor is it easy to acquire a 
due notion of his peculiar doctrines, from the 
ill-digested fragments collected by Diogenes 
Laértius. In natural philosophy, amidst some 
strange concepticas, he held opinions which 
show no inconsiderable knowledge of nature ; 
for although he regarded the heavens as a 
solid vault, and the sun and other luminous 
bodies as fiery stones, he was so acute as to dis- 
cover the cause of the rainbow, and that wind 
is produced by the rarefaction of air. One of 
his opinions concerning the principles of nature 
is explicitly alluded to by Lucretius; namely, 
that the peculiar form of the primary particles 
of which any body is composed is the same 
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with that of the composed body itself—an evi- 
dent absurdity. That part of his system which 
explains the active pepe of nature is lese 
opposed to reason ; he being, according to Dio- 
gines Laertius, the first philosopher who su- 
peradded mind to matter. Both Plato and 
Aristotle testify the same thing ; and the latter 
adds, that he held that of all things the mind 
alone was pure and uncompounded. Cicero and 
Plutarch confirm these accounts ; so that it muy 
be reasonably concluded, that this philosopher 
was the first among the Greeks who conceived 
a primary active principle of pure intelligence 
existing separately from, but operating upon 
matter, to the arrangement of all things.— Bayle. 
Brucker. Moreri. 

ANAXARCHUS, a Grecian philosopher, 
was a native of Abdera, and of the Eleatic sect 
of Leucippus. He was a friend and compa- 
nion of Alexander the Great, who appears to 
nave admitted him to great freedom. A stor 
is told of his having been pounded to death in 
an on mortar, after the decease of Alexander, 
by Nicocreon hing of Cyprus, and of his having 
borne the torture with invincible patience ; but 
the same tule is also related of Zeno, and it is 
probably a mere invention in both instances.— 
Stanley. Brucker. 

ANAXIMANDER, the friend and disciple 
of Thales of Miletus, was burn in the forty- 
second Olympiad, B.C. 610. He was the first 
among the Greeks who taught philosophy in a 
public school. Ile also composed a compen- 
dium of geography, and first delineated a spe- 
cies of map of the earth. in which he marked 
the divisions of land and water. Ifis doctrine 
of the principles of things 1s too vaguely re- 
lated to merit detail; Lut the best authorities 
identify it with that of his master Thales.— 
Brucker. 

ANAXIMENES, a philsopher of Miletus, 
a disciple of the foregoing, but still better 
known as the master of Anaxagoras. He held 
that air is God, and that all souls are air; Lut 
whether, as Lactantius supposes, he deemed 
the air a subtle ather animated by a divine 
principle, is doubtful. At all events he fell 
short of that idea of a governing mind which 
was subsequently entertained by Anaxagoras.— 
Lbid. 

ANAXIMENES of Lampsacus. This 
philosopher was the son of Aristocles, cele- 
brated for his skillin rhetoric, and the disciple 
both of Zoilus, notorious for his hyper: riti- 
cisms on Homer, and of Diogenes the cynic. 
Anaximenes was one of the preceptors of Alex- 
ander the Great. He accompanied his illus- 
trious pupil through most of his campaigns, 
and afterwards wrote the history of his reign, 
and that of his father Philip. It is recorded 
that, during the Persian war, his native city 
having espoused the cause of Darius, Alexan- 
der expressed his determination of punishing 
the inhabitants by laying it in ashes. Anaxi- 
menes was deputed by his countrymen as & 
mediator ; but the conqueror, guessing his inten- 
tion, when he saw him entering the royal tent 
as a supplicant, cut short his anticipated peti- 
tion by a declaration, that he was determined 
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of a nature to justify these expectations ; 
contractora were excluded from seats in the 
house of Commons ; custom and excise officers 
were disqualified from voting at elections ; the 
unconstitutional proceedings in relation to the 
Middlesex election were rescinded; a reform 
bill abolished a number of useless places ; 
anda more liberal policy was adopted in regard 
to Ireland. The death of the marquis of 
Rockingham in the midst of these promisin 

appearances, suddenly divided the party, an 

on the earl of Shelburne becoming first lord of 


the Treasury, in preference to the duke of: 


Portland, Mr Fox retired in disgust, and soon 
aftera union took place between his friends 
and those of lord North, which, under the name 
of ‘‘ The Coalition,”’ was very justly deemed 
odious by the great mass of the people. AI- 
though this erroneous m asure appears to have 
originated rather with Mr Burke than Mr Fox, 
the formal defence of it by the latter was not 
less earnest and ingenious. The spontaneous 
feelings of mankind are not however to be 
blunted by factitious theories and abstract ar- 
guments. That ‘‘ measures and not men”’ are to 
be opposed, is very true as a maxim, but when 
ministers have been denounced as unfit for go- 
vernment for years together, and have actually 
proved themselves so, it is not for those who 
have been the foremost to drive them out of 
office to accompany them in again. The tem- 
porary success of this ill-judged party move- 
ment served only to render popular disgust the 
more general ; aud when on occasion of the 
famous India bill the dissatisfaction of the 
sovereign became apparent, the dismissal of the 
Coalition from office excited very general satis- 
faction. Indeed, the tide of popularity set at 
this time so strongly against Mr Fox, that at 
the ensuing election nearly seventy of his 
friends ‘lost their seats, and be had himself to 
enter into a strong and expensive contest for 
the representation of Westminster. Still 
although in the new parliament Mr Pitt had a 
decided majority, Mr Fox headed a very strong 
opposition ; and political questions were for some 
years contested with a display of talent on both: 
sides, which the house of Commons hail sel- 
dom previously exhibited. In 1788 Mr Fo: 

repaired to the continent, and was procecding 
to Italy, when he was recalled by the king's 
illness, and the necessity of constituting a re- 
gency. The contest for the unrestricted righ! 

of the heir-apparent, which he warmly es. 

poused, was marked by a great display of ora- 
torical and logical talent on the part of the op 

position, but both in and out of parliament thi 

majority on this occasion was with Mr Pitt. 
In 1790 and 1791 Mr Fox regained a share of 
popu.arity by his opposition to wars with Spain 
and Russia, and also by his libel bill, regulating 
the rights of juries in criminal cases, and ren- 
dering them judges both of the Jaw and the 
fact. On the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, he, like many other friends to liberty, 
was disposed to regard it as likely to prove 
extremely beneficial. The contrary views of 
Mr Burke and other of his friends, and the 
extraordinary manner in which that warm and 
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intolerant politician on that account publicly 
renounced his friendship, is one of the most 
striking incidents in parliamentary history. 
~ossibly in regard to that great event they were 
both right and both wrong. 1t would be dith- 
cult to maintain at this time of day that the 
French nation has not been benefited by the 
Revolution, and equally so to dispute the mag- 
nitude of its temporary sufferings and sacri 
fices. Mr Burke was right as to immediate 
consequences, and Mr Fox as to remote. ‘The 
policy of the war that followed belongs to his- 
tory ; suffice it to say, that Mr Fox firmly op- 
posed the principle on which it commenced, 
and strenuously argued for peace on every oc- 
casion ; and at the treaty of Amiens in 1801, 
gave Mr Addington, who concluded it, his sup- 
port. When hostilities were renewed he also 
doubted of their necessity ; but on becoming 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, in conjunc- 
tion with the Grenville party, he acquiesced in 
its propriety. Coalitions were uniformly the 
wreck of this great man’s popularity ; and cer- 
tain arrangements which it rendered necessary 
on the present occasion, and more especially 
that of making lord-chief-justice Ellenborough 
a cabinet minister, were very unpalatable to the 
public. His political career was now however 
drawing towards the close ; his health began 
rapidly to decline; symptoms of dropsy ap- 
peared ; and in a few months after the death 
of Mr Pitt, his great rival was laid in an almost 
contiguous grave. Mr Fox died September 15, 
1806, without pain, and almost without a 
strugelé, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. The 
opinions formed of this eminent leader as a 
practical and theoretical statesman, it is unne- 
cessary to say have been as various as the 
shades of party difference in the country, That 
he was a sincere friend to all the broad and 
generous principles, on the due developement 
of which rests the freedom and best interests 
of mankind, is not to be doubted; and that 
they were alloyed by great latitude on the sub- 
ject of party and political expediency, is equal- 
ly clear. Asa powerful and purely argumen- 
tative orator he was of the very first class ; 
although as to mere eloquence and occasional 
brilliancy, he possibly yielded to Messrs Pitt, 
Burke, and Sheridan; nor was his voice and 
manner prepossessing, although highly forcible. 
On his exqeateg | in private life, allowing for a 
sumewhat too dissipated youth, all accounts 
agree ; friends and foes equally testify to the 
ingenuous and benign features of his charaoter. 
The result of this happy temperament was, 
that no man was ever more idolized by a wide 
and extensive connexion, a fact rendered con- 
,8picuous by more than one striking circum- 
| stance. As an author, besides some Latin 
poetry and a Greek diulogue, by which he 
higbly distinguished himself at Eton, and a 
few numbers of a paper entitled “ The Eng- 
lishman,” he published nothing during his life- 
time, but ‘‘A Letter to the Electors of Westmin- 
ater,” 1793, which was read with great avidity. 
To his nephew, Lord Holland, the world is in- 
debted for his posthumous publication entitled 
«© The History of the early part of the Reign 
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of James IJ, with an introductory chapter,” 
which was intended to form a commencement 
of the History of the Revolution of 1688. It is 
written with the most unpretending simplicity, 
the ambitious style of Gibbon and others being 
deemed by Mr Fox unfavourable to the philo- 
sophical conveyance of matter of fact. ‘The 
view which he takes of times which he de- 
scribes, are necessarily those of a broadly con- 
stitutional Whig. With some appearance of 
having been commenced in the decline of 
mental vigour, enough remains to show that 
had he earlier apphed his talents in this direc- 
tion, he would have proved a sound and philo- 
sophical historian.—Character of C. J. Fox by 
Dr. Parr. Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

FOX DE MORZILLO (Sraastian) known 
by the name of Sebastianus Foxus Morgillus, 
a Spanish philosopher, was born at Seville in 
1528. Atthe age of twenty he gained such 
reputation by his works, that Philip IIT made 
him preceptor to the infant don Carlos. At 
the time of his appointment he resided at Lou. 
vain, but on his voyage to Spain he was wrecked 
and lost his life. He was the author of several 
works, the principal of which are— ‘‘ De Usu 
et Exervitatione Dialecti ;’”) ‘* De Honore ;’' 
‘‘ De Studii Philosophici Ratione ;’’ ‘‘ In To- 
pica Ciceronis Paraphrasis ;’’ ‘‘ De Juventute ;” 
‘“‘De Conscribenda IJistoria;” ‘* De Regno 
et Regis Institutione, bib. 111 ;”’ ‘* De Natura 
Philosophorum seu de Platonis et Aristotelis 
Consensione, lib. V ;’’ &c. &c.—Moreri. 

FRACASTORIUS (Jerome) an ingenious 
poet of the sixteenth century, born at Verona 
in Italy. It is said that he came into the 
world without a mouth, having in the place of 
it a small aperture, which was enlarged by a 
surgica] operation. One day, when his mother 
was carrying him in her arms, and walking in 
a garden, she was scorched by lightning, and 
the child was uninjured. Iie was patronized by 
cardinal Bembo, to whom he addressed the 
most celebrated of his works, a Latin poem 
entitled ‘‘ Syphilis.’”’ In the latter part of his 
life he wrote a poem on the adventures of the 
patriarch Joseph; but his poetic fire seems 
then to have been exhausted, and the virtues 
of the hero were less happily celebrated than 
the horrors of the disease. He died at Pa- 
dua, of apoplexy, in 1553, aged seventy-one. 
Among the moderns who have exercised their 
talents in the composition of Latin verse, few 
have obtained higher reputation than Fracas- 
tor. The elder Scaliger ranks him as a poet 
next to Virgil ; and his merit has been gene- 
bax acknowledged. Besides the poems al- 
ready noticed, he wrote another entitled “ Al- 
con, sive de Cura Canum venaticorum.” Among 
his prose works on professional topics, are trea- 
tises ‘© De Sympathia et Antipathia;” ‘‘ De 
Contagione et Morbis contagiosis ;’’ &c.—Tira- 
boschi. Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. Aikin's G.Biog. 

FRAGONARD (Honore) a French artist, 
was born in 1732 at Grasse, and was a pupil of 
Boucher. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1765, when he presented his pic- 
ture of Callirhoe. He was very fond of paint- 
ing female figures, and always introduced them 
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in his landscapes when he could do so to ad- 
vantage. He died at Paris in 1807,.—CGalere 
des Peintres celebres. 

FRANCIS I, king of France, frequently 
surnamed ‘‘ The Great,” and ‘* ‘The Restorer 
of Learning,’ succeeded his father-in-law, 
J.ouis XII, in 1515. He was the only son of 
Charles, duke of Orleans, constable of Angou- 
leme. Immediately on his accession he assumed 
the title of the duke of Milan, and put himself at 
the head ofa powerful army to aasert his right to 
that duchy. He gained a sanguinary victory over 
the Swiss, who defended it ; and it was on this 
occasion that he desired to be knighted by the 
celebrated chevalier Bayard. By this victory 
Francis became master of the Milanese, antl 
Pope Leo X, alarmed at his conquests, held a 
conference with the king at Bologna, and set- 
tled the concordat, according to which, from 
that time the kings of France appointed to all 
consistorial benefices, and the pope received 
one year’s income upon everychange. On the 
death of Maximilian 1, Charles V being elected 
emperor in oppo-ition to Francis, the jealousy 
which had Iong subsisted between those princes 
immediately broke out, and a war ensued, which 
proved fatal to all Europe. The eventful struz- 
gle which followed, until the capture of Francis 
at the famous battle of Pavia, forms a subject for 
history rather than biography. Conducted a pri- 
soner to Madrid, a treaty was concluded in that 
capital in 1526, which restored Francis to lie 
berty, but so hard were the conditions that it was 
never fulfilled. The cession of Burgundy was one 
of them ; but when possession was demanded by 
the ambassador of Charles, he was introduced 
to the assembled states of that duchy, who for- 
mally declared that the king had no power to 
give up any province of his kingdom. On this 
refusal the war recommenced, until the treaty 
of Cambray, which in its turn was inter:upted 
by a second war for the Milanese, in the course 
of which Barbarossa and Gustavus Vasa, king 
of Sweden, espoused the cause of Francis, and 
Henry VIII of England, that of the emperor. 
At length a peace took place with Charles in 
1544, and with Henry in 1546; but Francis 
did not long enjoy the tranquillity which fol- 
lowed, dying in March 1547, at the age of 
fifty-three. This prince possessed many shin- 
ing personal qualities, being magnanimous, hu- 
mane, generous, and witty. ‘he revival of po- 
lite literature in Europe was very maimly 
indebted to his encouragement, and he pa- 
tronised learned men, founded the Royal Col- 
lege of Paris, and furnished a library at Fon- 
tainbleau at a great expence; besides building 
several places, which he ornamented with pic- 
tures, statues, and costly furniture, to the great 
encouragement of the fine arts. The death of 
Leonardo da Vinci in his arms, forms another 
affecting proof of this sovereign’s attachment 
to men of genius. He also invited Erasmus to 
Paris; and indeed appears to have possessed 
that real love for letters which his imitator, 
Louis XIV, may be suspected of regarding aa 
merely becoming a powerful ruler. When 
dying, Francis particularly requested his eon 
to ease the burdens of the people, exLauated 
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by #0 much war, and by previous economy left 
him the means of doing so. It was this sove- 
reign who ordered all public acts in future to 
be written in the French language ; and to him 
the French court is indebted for that free inter- 
mixture of the sexes, which has been followed 
by most of the other courts of Europe, and 
which, with some indifferent consequences, has 
indisputably contributed to their Justre and 
amenity. Upon the whole, although possibly 
not possessed of sufficient political capacity to 
duly claim the name of great, or of purity of 
conduct to merit that of good, Francis I may 
certainly be deemed one of the most distin- 
guished sovereigns of the country over which 
he ruled.— Hist. of France, by Mezeray. Ro- 
bertson’s Hist. of Charles V. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, a celebrated saint 
of the Roman church, and founder of the fa- 
mous order of mendicant friars, called Francis- 
cans, was born at Assisi in Umbria in 1182. 
He was the son of a merchant, and was a 
young man of dissolute manners ; but in con- 
sequence of a dangerous illness, he became so 
enthusiastically religious, that he adopted the 
resolution of retiring from the world. He 
accordingly devoted himself so much to soli- 
tude, and mortified himself so severely, that he 
was thought distracted, and his father, angry 
at his refusal to follow his profession, had him 
thrown into prison. This severity proving of 
uo avail, he was taken before the bishop of 
Assisi, in order formally to resign all claim to 
his paternal estate, which he not only agreed 
to, but stripped himself of all his clothes, even 
to his shirt. Such is the catching nature of 
enthusiasm, he soon prevailed with great num- 
bers to join him in his vow of poverty, and 
drew up an institute or rules for their use, 
which was sanctioned by Innocent IIT in 1210. 
His adherents increased so fast, that in 1219 
he held a chapter which was attended by five 
thousand friars. He soon after obtained a bull 
confirmatory of his order, from pope Honorius 
III; some time after which he made a voyage 
to Palestine, and fruitlessly endeavoured to 
convert the sultan Meleddin. Returning to his 
native country he died at Assisi in 1226, in 
his forty-fifth year, a victim to incessant toil 
and uuremitting self-mortification. He was 
canonized by pope Gregory IX in 1230, and 
the 4th of October, the day of his death, was 
assigned for his festival. curious account of 
the conduct, penances, and mortifications of 
this singular enthusiast, will be found under 
his article in Bayle. His order rose rapidly to 
great splendour. Befure the Reformation it 
had eighty convents in England alone, and a 
great number of distinguished prelates, writers, 
and even popes have been Franciscans. The 
operation of the mendicant orders was doubtless 
in the first instance highly favourable to the 
domination of the Roman see; but it may be 
doubted if in the long-run their consummate 
reliance on the simplicity of the people, (on 
whom they practised every sort of pious fraud 
with unblushing effrontery,) did not hasten the 
Reformation. A complete history of St Francis 
and his order will be found in the ‘‘ Annales 
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Ordinis Minorum” of Wadding, the best edi- 
tion of which is that of Rome, 1731. St 
Francis was the author of ‘‘ Epistole,” “« Ora- 
tiones,” ‘‘ Reguize Monachis priesciipte,”’ 

Collectiones,” “‘ Sermones,”’ &c. which were 
collected together and published in Paris in 
1640, one vol. folio.—Cave’s Hist. Lit. Bayle. 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 

FRANCIS OF PAULO, another Romish 
saint, who in order to exceed his predecessor 
in humility, founded the order of Minims, 
(least,) as the other had done that of Minors, 
(inferiors.) He was born in 1416 at Paulo in 
Calabria, and began his career of saintship by 
retiring to a cell on the desert part of the 
coast. He soon obtained followers, and ere 
long constructed a monastery round his cell, 
and thus commenced his order. He next 
formed a rule for it, which was approved by 
Alexander VI and confirmed by Julius II. It 
was extremely rigorous, enjoining perpetual 
abstinence from wine, fish, and flesh, besides 
which his disciples were always to go barefoot, 
and never sleep on a bed. He died in France, 
whither he had repaired at the earnest solici- 
tation of Louis Al, who hoped to be cured of 
a dangerous malady by his presence. This 
event took place in 1508, when he had reached 
the age of ninety-one. ‘This perfectly illiterate 
enthusiast was canonized by Leo X.—Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. Moreri. 

FRANCIS DE SALES, another saint of 
the Roman calender, of a noble family of Savoy, 
was born at the castle of Sales in the diocese 
of Geneva, in 1567. Having taken orders he 
became provost of the church of Annecy near 
Geneva, and being dispatched as a missionary 
into the vallies of his diocese, distinguished 
himself by the ability and success with which 
he recalled stray votaries to the church of 
Rome. He subsequently undertook the reform 
of the whole diocese of Geneva, and instituted 
the order of the visitation in 1610, which was 
confirmed in 1618 by pope Paul V, and he also 
established a congregation of hermits in Chab- 
lais. Being chosen almoner to the princess of 
Piedmont he would accept the office only on the 
condition that it should not withdraw him from 
his diocese, where he performed all the epis- 
copal functions with exemplary diligence, 
humanity, and benevolence, until his death in 
1622, at the age of fifty-four. He was the 
author of several religious works, which are 
collected in two volumes folio. Of these the 
best known is his ‘‘ Introduction to a devout 
Life,”” which is much esteemed by pious 
catholics. He was canonized in 1665.—Moreri. 
Butler’s Lives y the Saints. 

FRANCIS XAVIER, (see Xavrer.) 

FRANCIS (Parixtp) an English poet and 
dramatic writer, more distinguished for hie 
translations of classical authors than for his 
original compositions. His father was dean of 
Lismore and rector of St Mary’s, Dublin, 
whence he is said to have been ejected for his 
tory principles at the Revolution. ‘The son 
was educated at Dublin for the church, and 
after taking orders came to England and set- 
tled at Esher in Surrey, where he hept a 
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schoo], and had among his pupils Gibbon, 
afterwards so celebrated as an historian. He 
obtained the degree of LL.D., and through 
the influence of lord Holland he was presented 
to the rec of Barrow in Suffolk, and made 
chaplain of Chelsea hospital. He was the 
author of two tragedies—‘ Eugenia,” 1752 ; 
and ‘* Constantia,” 1754; neither of which 
met with a very favourable reception from the 
public. His poetical translation of the works 
of Horace, with notes, was much more suc- 
cessful, and has been repeatedly printed. He 
published in 1757 a translation from the Greek 
of the Orations of Demosthenes and A‘schines, 
2 vols. 4to. Dr Francis also employed his 
pen a good deal in political controversy. He 
died in 1773.—Chulmers’s Biog. Dict. Biog. 
Dram. 

FRANCIS (sir Purirr) a celebrated poli- 
tician, who was the son of the last mentioned, 
and was born in [reland in 1740. He was 
educated partly under his father, and after- 
wards at St Paul’s school; on leaving which 
he became a clerk in the secretary of states’ 
office. In 1760 he went out to Portugal with 
the British envoy ; and on his return he ob- 
tained the situation of clerk in the war-office 
under loid [arrington. Ie was dismissed, or 
relinquished the post, in consequence of a 
quarrel with that nobleman ; and in 1773 he 
went to the East-Indies, where he became a 
member of the council of Bengal. He now 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
measures of governor Hastuungs, in which he 
seems to have been influenced by personal aui- 
mosity, the violence of which at lensth occa- 
sioned a duel, in which Mr Ilastings was 
wounded. In 1781 Mr Francis returned to 
England, and shortly after was chosen MP. 
for the borough of Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. In the house of Commons he joined 
the ranks of opposition ; and on the impeach- 
ment of Mr Hastings, though lis name did not 
appear as a manager of the proceedings against 
that gentleman, yet he actively supported them 
on every occasion. He cume into office with 
the Whig administration ; and he was honoured 
with the order of the bath ; but the remainder 
of his life was undistinguished by any circum- 
stances of importance. He died in 1818. He 
published several political pamphlets, and to 
him has been assigned the credit of having 
written the famous ‘‘ Letters of Junius.” — 
Monthly Mirror. Ann. Reg. 

FRANCK pe FRANCKENAU (Georce) 
ea German poet and medical writer, who was 
a native of Nuremberg in Upper Saxony. Af- 
ter completing his studies he was chosen pro- 
fessor of physic at Heidelberg, whence he re- 
moved to Wittemberg, and subsequently be- 
came physician to Christiern V, king of Den- 
mark, ife died at Copenhagen in 1704, aged 
fifty-eight. Among his works are—‘‘ Lexicon 
Vegetabilium usualium,” of which there are | 
several editions; ‘ Parva Bibliotheca Zooto- 
mica ;”? “De Calumniis in Medicos et Medi- 
cioam ;” ‘¢De Medicis Philologis ;” ‘* Palin- 
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bus ;” “ Satyre Medica viginti.”—His son, 
Ga g Freperick Franck, was a teacher 
of Bedicine at Wittemberg, and the author of 
sé%eral works on botany and physic.—Moreri. 

FRANCKE (Avucusrus Herman) a Ger- 
man Lutheran divine, signalized by his philan- 
thropy, was born of respectable parents at 
Lubeck in 1663. He was educated at the 
universities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leipsic, at the 
latter of which he graduated and lectured on 
divinity, but a party rising up against him on 
account of an imputed fanatical tendency in 
his lectures, he left Leipsic in 1690, and finally 
became professor of divinity at Halle. Here, 
by indefatigable exhortation and exertion, he 
was enabled to complete the establishment of 
the house of Orphans, an institution which has 
been of essential service to the interests of 
humanity and good morals in Germany. Be- 
fore he died, the benevolent projector lived to 
sce provision made by this charity and its 
bianches for the education of 2196 children. 
Mr Francke died in 1727, regretted by all ranks. 
Besides the History of his Orphan House, 
translated into English by Dr Woodward, under 
the title of ‘* Pietas Hlallensis,” he was the 
author of several Latin treatises, al) connected 
with the study of theology and biblical criti 
cism.— Moreri. 

FRANCKLIN (Tuomas) DD., a miscel- 
laneous writer, was the son of a printer and 
bookseller of Covent-garden. He was born in 
1721, and by the advice of his political friends, 
lis father, who was printer of the cclebrated 
anti-ministerial paper, the Craftsman, devoted 
hiny to the church. He was educated at West- 
Minster school, whence he was elected to Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. We was afterwards 
an usher in the school in which he was edu- 
cated, and in 1750 was chosen Greek profes- 
sor at Cambridge. He first appeared as an 
author in a translation of ‘*’lhe Epistles of 
Phalaris,”" 1749, and of Ciceio’s tract ‘* De 
Natura Deorum.”’ About the same time he is 
said to have published ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
Astronomy and Anatomy of the Ancients,’ 
reprinted in 1775, 8vo. ti 1759 appeared his 
translation of ‘ Sophocles,” 2 vols. 4to, which 
is allowed to be a tair and forcible version of 
that great tragic poet. This work was fol- 
lowed by a “ Dissertation on Ancient Tra- 
gedy ;’’ and he is also supposed to have aided 
Smollet in the Critical Review, and in the 
translation of the works of Voltaire. In 
1757 he received from Trinity college the 
livings of Ware and Thundridge in Hert- 
fordshire, and in 1765 published a _ vo- 
lume of ‘* Sermons on the relative Duties,’’ 
which met with considerable attention. ‘lhe 
next year he produced at Drury-lane theatre 
the tragedy of the ‘‘ Earl of Warwick,’’ bor 
rowed without acknowledgment from the 
French of La Harpe; and although in 1767 
he was made one of the king’s chaplains, and 
in 1770 DD., he still paid a somewhat incop- 
sistent attention to the stage, by the occa- 
sional production of dramas, (chiefly adapted 
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trum, Hominum, et Animahum e suis cineri- | sion descended even co farce. In 1776 he was 
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presented to the living of Brasted in Surrey, 
which he held to his death. In 1780 appear- 
ed. his excellent translation of Lucian, iw’ 2 
vols. 4to. He died March 15th, 1784, leay- 
ing behind him the character of a learned, 
able, but jealous and peculiar man. Besides 
the works already mentioned, or alluded to, 
he was the author of a piece of humour, enti- 
tled ‘* A Letter on Lectureships ;’’ ‘*‘ An Ode 
on the Institution of the Royal Academy,” 
and three volumes of posthumous sermons.— 
Biog. Dram. 

FRANCO or FRANCHI (Nicuoras) an 
Italian poet of the infamous class which dis- 
graced the sixteenth century, was born at Be- 
nevento in 1510. ° In his youth he became ac- 
quainted with Peter Aretino, and from his as- 
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low, and afterwards censor of the College of 
Physicians. The fraud was however disco- 
vered, his credit and practice fell off, and he 
was finally imprisoned in the Fleet, where be 
died in 1690. He was the author of ‘* The 
Annals of King James and King Charles I, 
containing a faithful History and inipartial 
Accouut of the great Affairs of State and Trans- 
actions of Parliament in England, from the 
Tenth of King James, 1612, to the Eighteenth 
of King Charles, 1642.”” He was also supposed 
to be the author of a pamphlet, entitled “Tha 
Honours of the Lords Spiritual asserted, and 
their Privileges to Vote in capital Cases in 
Parliament maintained by reason and prece- 
dents.” — Athen. Oren, vol. ii. 

FRANKLIN (Bensamitn) an American 


sistant became his rival in the composition of | philosopher and statesman of great celebrity, 


obscenity and virulent personal satire. 
first publication of the kind was entitled 
‘¢ Pistole Vulgari,” which he fullowed up with, 
several similar works, among which the 
‘¢Priapeia Italiana,” united to the grossest 
licentiousness the most unbounded abuse and 
watire against princes, popes, and the fathers 
of the council of Trent. This discreditable 
employment of his talents did not however 
prevent him from acquiring great reputation, 
or from following the occupation of a school- 
master. Under Pius 1V he was even openly pro- 
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was born at Boston in New England in 1796. 
His family was originally from Ecton in North- 
amptonshire, where his ancestors had for se- 
weral years possessed a small freehold. His 
father removed to New England to avoid the 
persecution against nonconfermists under 
Charles II, and followed the occupation of 
soap-boiler and tallow-chandler at Boston. 
The mother of Benjamir, a second wife, was 
a descendant of one of the first colonists of the 
province. The early indications which he 
gave of a love of literature and reading, in- 


tected by a member of the sacred college, but a 'duced his father, in the first instance, to des- 


Latin epigram on Pius V suddenly terminated , 


his career, being taken from his study in his 
furred robe, and hanged at the common gal- 
lows without trial or ceremony. He was au- 
thor of several other works besides those al- 
luded to, and left behind him a MS. transla- 
tion of the Iliad.—Tiraboschi, Rosroe’s Life of 
Leo X. 

FRANCOIS (Lawrence) a French abbé, 
was Lorn at Arinthod in Franche Comté in 
1698. He was for some time one of the che- 
valiers of St Lazarus, but on quitting that so- 
ciety he came to Paris and engaged in teach- 
ing. He died there in 1782. His works are 
—‘‘ Géographie,” 12mo, often reprinted and 
known by the name of ‘ Crozat,’’ the lady 
for whom he composed it; ‘‘ Défence de la 
Réligion,” 4 vols. 12mo; ‘‘ Examen des 
faits qui servent de Fondement a la Réligion 
Chrétienne,”” 3 vols. 12m0o; ‘* Examen du 
Catéchisme de l'’honnéte homme,” 12mo; 
‘*Preuves de la Réligion de Jesus Christ,’ 
4 vols. 12mo ; ‘‘ Observations sur la Philoso- 
phie de lHistoire,”’ 8vo. He also left some 
manuscripts in refutation of the Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary, System of Nature, &c.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist.. 

FRANKLAND (Tomas) a_ physician 
and historian, was born in Lancashire in 1633, 
and was educated at Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford. He took a degree in arts, and in 1654 
he obtained a fellowship. He became a 
preacher according to the form of ordination 
during the usurpation ; but having in 1662 
served the office of proctor, the following year 
he entered into orders regularly. He next studied 
physic and settled in London, where by pro- 
ducing a forged diploma he was admitted fel- 
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tine him for the church; but rendered un- 
able, by the burden of a large family, to sup- 
ply sufficient funds, he was early taken from 
school and employed in the servile offices of 
the family trade. By this change he was se- 
verely mortified, and wished to go to sea, 
which his father opposed. Although in hum- 
ble life, the latter possessed considerable in- 
formation, with great solidity of understand- 
ing ; and took great pains to form the minds 
of his children on the principles of good sense 
and moral rectitude. Ile also possessed books, 
although his library was scanty ; and Franklin 
read many accounts of voyages and travels, 
and early went through a course of polemical 
divinity, which seems to have done any thing 
but settle his faith. He attributes however ta 
a careful perusal of Defoe’s Essay upon Pro- 
jects, the bias which influenced the com- 
plexion of his future career. While thus un- 
consciously forming the outline of future cha- 
racter, an elder brother having set up a print- 
ing office at Boston, he was articled to him as 
an apprentice; and he could not have been 
placed to a business better suited to his apti- 
tude and disposition. He quickly rendered him- 
self a proficient in the mechanical part of the 
profession, and eagerly seizing every opportu- 
nity to get at new books, was soon inspired 
with the ambition of authorship. He began 
by writing ballads and printing them; but a 
little wholesome ridicule on the part of his 
father, soon convinced him that his talent was 
not poetry. With characteristic assiduity he 
then studied the composition of prose, and to the 
success of his efforts in this direction he attrie 
butes much of his subsequent elevation to sta- 
tions of importance. In oa mean time he be- 
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came a dogmatical polemic, from which, 
by the perusal of a translation of Xenophon’s 

emorabilia, he was softened into a So- 
cratic ; and finally he argued himself into the 
scepticism which he seems to have retained, 
moore or less, all the rest of his hfe. He how- 
ever early obtained that dominion over his 
appetites which is so important a step in mo- 
ral discipline, and to this power of self-denial 
much of his future prosperity may be attri- 
buted. His brother at length set up a news- 
paper, to which he ventured to send some pieces 
anonymously for insertion, which being ac- 
cepted and much admired, he began to feel 
his abilities and to become impatient under 
treatment whicn exhibited more of the master 
than relation. The result of these disagree- 
ments was a determination to clandestinely 
quit Boston, and seek Ins fortune in New York 
or Philadelphia. This event accordingly took 
place in his seventeenth year, and arriving in 
the latter place with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, and a penny rolj in his hand, he ob- 
tained employment from a printer named 
Keimer, whose deranged affairs he soon 
put into better order. In Philadelphia he ob- 
tained the notice of sir William Keith, the go- 
vernor of the province, who urged him to set 
up for himself, and after an ineffectual ap- 
plication to his parents to assist him, the 
governor himself offered to supply the means, 
and proposed to him to make a voyage to 
England to acquire proper materials. Frank- 
lin gladly embraced this proposal, and arrived 
in England with his intimate friend, Ralph, 
subsequently a political writer of some emi- 
nence. Upon his reaching London he found 
himself entirely deceived in his promised Jet- 
ters of credit and recommendation from gover- 
nor Keith, and was therefore obliged to engage 
himself at a printing-house of eminence in Har- 
tholomew Close. ‘The conduct of Franklin in 
England seems to have been marked with 
his usual prudent economy ; but both he 
und Ralph appear to have acted with some 
licence in other respects, the one forgetting a 
wife and child whom he had left in America, 
and the other his engazement to a Miss Read, 
whom he was to marry on his return. Frank- 
lin remained in England eighteen months, dur- 
ing which time he wrote a ‘‘ Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,”’ 
in answer to Wollaston’s Religion of Na- 
ture, ‘This work attracted some notice, and 
introduced him to Dr Mandeville, author of 
the celebrated Fable of the Bees. In 1726 
he returned to Philadelphia in the capa- 
city of clerk to Mr Denham, a liberal- 
minded merchant, by whose death the con- 
nexion was dissolved in less than a year, and 
he became superintendent in the printing-office 
of his old employer, Keimer. In this situation 
he acquired general esteem, and was enabled 
to set up for himself, in partnership with one 
Meredith, a young man whose friends could 
advance a little money, Their success was im- 
mediate, although gradual, and was much en- 
sured by anew paper, which the talents of 
Franklie, both as writer and printer, rendered 
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redith, who disliked business, voluntarily with- 
drew, and Franklin was enabled by his friends 
to go on by himself, and unite the trade of 
astationer. ‘The remainder of his career as a 
tradesman was thriving and prosperous in a 
hich degree; and in 1730 he ventured to marry 
Miss Read, then however a widow, or rather 
the nominal wife of a man from whom she had 
separated on discovering that he was previously 
the husband of another living wife. The sub- 
sequent history of Franklin relates no longer 
to the humble tradesman, but to the influential 
politician and natural philosopher. Becoming 
in point of circumstances one of the leading 
persons in Philadelphia, the vigour of his capa- 
city soon displayed itself in schemes for the 
advancement of the community of which he 
formed a part. The establishment of a public 
library was one of these useful projects; and 
in 1732 he published his ‘‘ Poor Richard's 
Almanack,’’ which became remarkable for a 
number of concise, pointed, prudential maxims, 
that were admirably calculated for the meridian 
in which it circulated. His political career 
commenced in 1756, when he was appointed 
clerk to the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the next year he obtained the 
valuable office of post-master-general of Phila- 
delphia. In the French war in 1744, when 
1 became necessary to secure the province 
against the enemy, Franklin proposed a plan 
of volunteer association, which was immee- 
diately signed by 1200 persons, and being 
circulated through the provinces, obtained 
10,000 subscriptions, a circumstance meriting 
notice, as it first served to unfold to America 
the secret of her own strength. It was also 
about this time that he commenced those elec- 
trical experiments which have rendered his 
name so celebrated. His discoveries were 
communicated in three publications, entitled 
‘‘New Expernments and Observations in 
Electricity, made at Philadelphia in Ame- 
tica.’’ ‘They are conveyed in the form of Jet- 
ters to Mr Collinsun, the dates of which are from 
1747 to 1757. <A full account of his disco- 
veries in reference to negative and positive 
electricity ; his manner of charging the Leyden 
phial; and, above all, his brilliant demonstra- 
tion of the identity of electric fire with that ot 
ee will be found detailed at length in 
the ‘ History of Electricity” by Dr Priestley. 
As practical utility was, in the mind of Frank- 
lin, the ultimate object of all philosophical in- 
vestigation, he immediately applied his disco- 
very, by the invention of iron conductors, 
to the protection of buildings from lightning ; 
aud such was the reliance on his sagacity, they 
were immediately adopted by his countrymen 
generally. In 1747 he was elected represen- 
tative for Philadelphia, to the general assembly 
of the province, and distinguished hims-if on 
the popular side, against the claims of the pro- 
prietary to an exemption from taxation. In 
1730 his plan of an academy in Philadelphia 
was adopted, and he was also greatly instru- 
mental in the formation of an hospital. In 17038 
be was appointed to the important office of 
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deputy postmaster-general of the British colo- 
nies ; hey in 1757" he sailed for London as 
agent for Pennsylvania, the assembly of which 
was engaged in warm disputes with the pro- 
Ee . Having carried his point against the 
atter, his success and reputation produced him 
similar appointments from other American pro- 
vinces, and a forcible pamphlet written by him 
is thought to have led to the determination of 
acquiring Canada. In 1762 he returned to 
America, and received the thanks of the as- 
sembly of Pennsylvama for his services, and a 
handsome pecuniary recompence. In 1764, 
being defeated in his re-election by the influ- 
ence of the proprietary, he again visited Eng- 
land as agent for Pennsylvania; and this being 
the period when the stamp-act produced so 
much commotion in America, he was heard at 
the bar of the house of Commons in respect 
to the disposition of his countrymen in regard 
to it. In 1766 and 1767 he visited Holland, 
Germany, and France, and met with a distin- 
guished reception. ‘The interception by Dr 
Franklin of some letters from the governor and 
others of Massachusetts bay, to the J3ritish 
ministers, containing most unfavourable ac- 
counts of the conduct and intentions of the colo- 
nists, and recommending coercion, being pub- 
lished by the legislature of that state, produced 
agreat sensation. On his attending the privy- 
council to present a petition for a change of 
governors, he was treated with so much viru- 
lence in relation to these letters by the then 
solicitor-general, Weddcrburne, since chancel- 
lor and earl of Rosslyn, that he appears never 
to have forgotten it; nor was the loss of his 
place of deputy postmaster-general of anature 
to allay his resentment. Soon after the com- 
mencement of hostilities in 1775, he returned 
to America, and when the question of a dccla- 
tation of independence was started, was de- 
cidedly in its favour, Ile afterwards sat as 
president of the convention for settling a new 
government for Pennsylvania; and was soon 
after deputed to the court of France, where he 
brought about the treaty of alliance defensive 
and offensive in 1778, which produced an im- 
mediate war between France and England. He 
was also one of the commissioners who, on 
the part of the United States, signed the pro- 
visional treaty of peace in 1782, and the defi- 
nitive treaty in 1783. In 1785 he was recalled 
from the high station which he had so well 
filled, and was chosen president of the supreme 
executive council, The high regard in which 
he was held by his fellow-citizens appeared in 
his being from time to time chosen president of 
various philanthropic societies ; among which 
one for the abolition of slavery, and another 
for the improvement of prisons, claimed much 
of his attention. In 1788 his increasing iv- 
firmities induced him to withdraw from public 
business altogether ; and on the 17th April 1790 
he closed his eventful life in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. Dr Franklin has possibly 
never been surpassed in the solid practical wis- 
dom which consists in duly adapting means to 
ends. His cool temper and sound judgment 
uniformly secured him from false views and 
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efroneous expectations, and he erally saw 
things so correctly, that he icted conse- 
eae with almost prophetic accuracy. Al- 
ough by no means inattentive to his own ine 
terest, he united with it a zealous solicitude for 
the advancement of that of mankind in general ; 
and if a political career of so marked a de- 
scription cannot but have exposed him to much 
censure and obloquy, his general character is 
sanctioned by the general esteem of those who 
can most fairly judge of it, and his country has 
ranked him among the best and most valued 
of her citizens. Of his private life we hear 
little after the termination of his own early 
biography ; but itis remarkable that his son, who 
became governor of New Jersey, was a zealous 
American loyalist, and acted diametrically in 
Opposition to the views of his father. i¢ a 
natural philosopher the fame of Franklin rests 
principally on his electrical discoveries ; al- 
though he has displayed much ingenuity in re- 
gard to meteorology and mechanics. As a 
political writer he is distinguished by force 
and simplicity ; while his miscellaneous pieces 
are marked with a cast of humour which ren- 
ders them equally entertaining and impressive 
A complete edition of his works and correg- 
pondence, with his life wiitten by himself, was 
published in London, in 3 vols. dto, 1818.— 
Life prefixed to his Works. Priestley's Hist. of 
Electricity. Monthly Review, &c.. 
FRANKLIN (Erranor Awnne) better 
known, as an authoress, by her maiden name, 
Porden. She was the youngest daughter to 
Mr Porden, a well-known architect, who 
acted for more than forty years as agent and 
surveyor in the Grosvenor family, and built 
Eton Hall. Miss Porden was born in July 
1795, and exhibited in her youth no small 
promise of tulcut, tog¢ther with a most reten- 
tive memory, and a strong bias towards litera- 
ture, which led her, through the assistance of 
a friend, to make considerable progress iu the 
acquirement of the Greek and other languages 
at an early age. A knot of literary frienda, 
who occasionally met at her father’s house, 
fostered this natural beut of her genius, and 
their habit of furnishing contributions to a kind 
of album kept by the party under the name of 
the ‘‘ Salt Box,” (selections from which have 
been printed,) did much towards confirming 
in her a passionate fondness for poetry, Ja 
her seventeenth year she wrote, as her share 
towards this domestic miscellany, her first 
poem, ‘‘ The Veils, or the Triumph of Con- 
stancy,” which was published in 1815, with 
a dedication to countess Spencer, Three years 
afterwards appeared a small ‘ Poetical Tri- 
bute,” under the name of ‘* The Arctic Expe- 
dition,” suggested by a visit to the Isabella 
and Alexander discovery ships, which visit 
led to an acquaintance with captain Franklin, 
one of the gallant adventurers, that ended in 
marriage after his return from the expedition, 
in the month of August 1823. The year pres 
viously appeared Miss Porden’s principalwork, 
an epic poem on the subject of the third crue 
sade, entitled ‘‘ Coeur de Iion,” dedicated by 
permission to the Rings. In June 1894 the 
3F2 
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birth of an daughter encouraged hopes in her 
friends that a strong tendency to a pulmonary 
complaint increased by the bursting of a blood- 
vesse] in 1822, might be counteracted, but 
these petite. hele sce were soon destroy- 
ed, and she died February 2¢d, 1825, a few 
days after her husband had sailed from Eng- 
land on his second expedition to the north.— 
Ann. Biog. 

FRANSHAM (Jonny) a native of Norwich, 
was born in 1730. He received a common 


education, and was apprenticed to a cooper. ' 


At the end of two years he left his master and 
applied himself to the study of mathematics ; 
he then became clerk to an attorney, but did 
not long remain in his situation, but rambling 
about the country enlisted at Newcastle as a 
common soldier. He was soon discharged as 
unfit for service, and returning to Norwich 
became amanuensis to Mr Bourne, the dissent- 
ing minister, and gave instructions in mathe- 
matics. He next renounced the Christian re- 
ligion and professed paganism, writing several 
treatises in favour of his belief. He then re- 
sumed his rambles, and coming to London 
taught there for some years. In 1772 he 
again visited Norwich, where he died in 1810. 
He was esteemed an able instructor, but was 
by many deemed insane.— Memoir by Saint. 
FRAUNCE (Apsranam) an English poet 
of the Elizabethan age, the protepé of sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, who placed him at St John’s col- 
lege, Cambridze, where he graduated, and 
afterwards followed the law asa profession. 
His works are—‘‘ The Lamentation of Amin- 
tas for the Death of Phillis,’’ 4to, 1587 ; 
‘* The Lawyer’s Logic ;” and ‘ The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Ivy-Church and Emanuel,’’ 
1591. He also translated the ‘‘Theagenes 
and Chariclea’”’ of Heliodorus.--The time of 
his death is uncertain.—Philips’s UTheutrum. 
FREDERICK 1], surnamed Barsanossa, 
emperor of Germany, born in 1121, was the 
son of Frederick, duke of Swabia. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle Conrad on the imperial thione 
in 1152. This warlike prince mastered Italy, 
and made use of the newly-discovered pan- 
deets to colour his pretensions to be absolute 
master of the lives and properties of his sub- 
jects. Able as he was however, the papal in- 
fluence was still so strong, that being weakened 
by some reverses, he was obliged to seek an 
accommodation with pope Alexander III, and 
in an interview at Venice in 1177 behaved with 
great submission. ‘lhis reconciliation was fol- 
lowed by the treaty of Constance, in which he 
confirmed the freedom of four-and-twenty Ita- 
lian cities, reserving his rights as sovereign. 
He refused Lowever to grant succceding popes 
the sovereignty of the countess Matilda’s 
estates, usually called St Peter’s patrimony, 
and eo strengthened his interest by the mar- 
riage of bis son Henry with the heiress of the 
king of Sicily that the pope, with many 
causes of complaint, dared notto proceed to 
extremities. At length the captura of Jerusa- 
lem by Saladin suspended domestic quarrels 
among the Christian princes, and Frederick as 
the first sovereign in Christendom, took the 
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cross in 1188, with his son Frederick, a1 

ber of the principal nobles in Germany, and 
an army of 160,000 men. The fears or perfidy 
of the Greek emperor, Isaac Angelus, obliged 
bim to make his way by force, and at length, 
with a greatly reduced army, he reached the 
Turkish frontier, took the city of Icorium, 
crossed mount Taurus, and was proceeding in 
a career of victory, when he was accidentally 
drowned, being carried away by the current in 
a river of Cilicia, generally represented as the 
Cyduus, in which he was bathing. This event 
took place in 1190, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. Besides the political vigour and capa- 
city displayed by this powerful prince, he pos- 
sessed some literary talents, and drew up me- 
moirs of his own life, which he gave to the 
historian Otho, bishop of Frisingen.—Mod. 
Univ. Hist. Gibbon. 

FREDERICK II, emperor, and grandson 
of the preceding, was born in 1194, and created 
king of the Romans in his cradle. He was 
educated with great care, and became exceed- 
ingly learned for the age. He was solemnly 
crowned in 1215 and in 1220 crossed the Alps 
in order to receive the crown from the hands 
of the pope, then Honorius ITI. At his coro- 
nation he swore to defend the rights of the 
holy see, and also to pass over into Asia with an 
army of crusaders, but soon found himself in- 
volved in disputes by the papal claims on Na 
_es.2 These differences, and other disturb- 
ances in the imperial towns of Germany, sup- 
plied him with excuses to retard his expedition 
to Palestine, but at length he embarked in 
1228; leaving however the duke of Spoleto 
his lieutenant in Italy, who so exasperated 
the pope, that his indignation pursued tle em- 
peror to Jerusalem, and at his instigation the 
military orders refused to obey nm. Thus 
embarrasseil, he made a truce for ten years 
with Meledin, sultan of Egypt, on condition 
that the Christians should revain Jerusalem, in 
which city he was crowned. Upon his return 
to Italy lus treaty was disavowed by the pope, 
but a reconciliation being effected in 1230, he 
turned his attention to the reduction of the 
revolted cities of Lombardy. Having quashed 
a conspiracy in Germany on the part of his 
own son Henry, he invaded the dominions of 
the duke of Austria, his accomplice, took 
Vienna, and founded the university still sub- 
sisting there. Again becoming all-powerful in 
Italy, the pope openly took part against him, 
and he was excommunicated, and as usual in 
many similar contests, papal influence at length 
so far prevailed, that being totally defeated 
before Parma, his affairs in the north of Italy 
became exceedingly disordered, and retiring 
into his kingdom of Naples, he died at Firen- 
zuola in 1250, at the age of fifty-six. Some 
histonans pretend that he was stifled with a 
pillow by his natural son Mainfroy. Frederick 
II was a prince of many splendid qualities, 
which were however tarnished by ambition, 
violence, and inordinate fondness bor the other 
sex. He was a great patron of learning, ana 
caused the works of Aristotle and otber an- 
cients to be translated from the Greek and Ara: 
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bic into Latin. He himself composed poems and 
other works, and has been charged with a share 
in the famous dang mary treatise ‘‘ De Tribus 
Impostoribus.” e was also addicted to the 
follies of judicial astrology ; and is said to have 
been very free in his religious opinions, but his 
quarrels with the pope may have proved the 
chief source of that accusation. He married six 
wives, the last of whom was the daughter of 
king John of England.—Moreri. Univ. Hist. 
FREDERICK II, or Charles Frederick, 
sometimes erroneously styled Frederick IIT, the 
most celebrated of the Prussian monarchs, suc- 
ceeded his fatherin1740. He was born Jan. 24, 
1712, and during his earlier years experienced 
in no slight degree the effects of that despotic 
power which in after life he was himself by no 
means slow to exercise. His father, a prince 
of austere disposition, and holding the belles 
lettres in utter contempt, as beneath the dignity 
of a sovereign, and tending to incapacitate him 
for the duties of government, did all in his 
power to check the strong inclination which he 
perceived in the heir-apparent to cherish those 
arts which he himself so much despised. 
Harsliness, rather than conciliatory measures, 
was the means adopted by him to counteract 
the propensity he fancied he had discovered ; 
but, as is not unfrequently the case, force failed 
to produce either conviction or obedience. A 
serious rupture between the parties was the 
consequence, which proceeded to such a height 
that in 1750 the prince, then in his eighteenth 
ear, made an attempt to extricate himself from 
is trammels by secretly quitting the Prussian 
dominions. The attempt was frustrated, and 
® young officer named Kat, the friend and con- 
fidant of the intended fugitive, was arrested 
with him, and executed on the spot in his pre- 
sence, while he himself was consigned to close 
custody in the fortress of Custrin. <A reconci- 
liation between the father and son, rather ap- 
parent than sincere, was at length effected, the 
marriage of the latter with a princess of the 
house of Wolfenbuttel being one of the con- 
ditions. These nuptials, which, concluded 
under such auspices, augured no great promise 
of felicity, took place in 1735, but it is said 
were never consummated, a report which the 
fact of the queen’s never: presenting her au- 
gust spouse with an heir, tends to strengthen. 
Soon after his accession to the throne in May 
1740, the long-repressed ambition of Frede- 
rick II developed itself in the demand which 
he at once made of the province of Silesia 
from the empress queen, and in the imme- 
diate recourse to arms which followed its re- 
fusal. In less than atwelvemonth the whole 
of Lower Silesia was in his possession, and 
France backing his pretensions, the treaty of 
Breslau in 1743 confirmed him in its acquire- 
ment, with the addition ot the adjoining terri- 
tory and fortress of Glatz. A suspicion how- 
ever, real or pretended, that the stipulations of 
this treaty would not be observed, induced him 
in recommence hostilities the following year, 
when he took the field at the head of 100,000 
men, in support of the title of Charles VII, 
whose claim to the imperial throne Maria The- 
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resa refused to acknowledge. Prague, with 
its garrison of 16,000 men, surrendered to his 
arms, the victory of Friedburg followed, and 
on Christmas-day 1745 his successes were con- 

firmed by a peace signed at Dresden, the 
articles of which ceded to him in perpetuity 
the whole of his former acquisitions, on condi- 
tion of his acknowledging Francis of Lorraine 
as emperor. During the ten years of com- 
parative tranquillity which followed, the king 
of Prussia employed himself in bringing his 
troops into a state of discipline never perhaps 
equalled in any age or country, and when, in 
1755, the disputes between England and France 
involved most of the continental powers in the 
quatre], the high perfection of his army, toge- 
ther with his own great military talents, 
then, pethaps, for the first time fully deve- 
loped, enabled him to contend single-handed 
against the united force of Russia, Saxony, 
Sweden, France, Austria, and the great ma- 
jority of the other German states. While bis 
dominions were overrun by this formidable 
confederacy, his activity and courage enabled 
him to meet them in every quarter, and nu- 
merous battles were fought with various success 
till a complete victory obtained over the 
French and Austrians at Rosbach, Nov. 5, 
1757, repaired most of his losses; while ano- 
ther gained in the following month, over the 
Austrian army, near Breslau, restored him all 
Silesia, with 16,000 prisoners. These suc- 
cesses, a plentiful scnoly of the sinews of war 
from England, and an auxiliary force of Ha- 
noverians, enabled him to continue his career ; 
and although the talents of his opponent, 
Marshal Daun, for a while retarded his opera- 
tions, and even threw his capital itself into 
the hands of his adversaries, these tempo- 
rary disasters appeared only to inspire him 
with fresh energy, till the decisive victory of 
Torgau not only compelled his enemies to 
evacuate his territories, but detached Russia 
and Sweden from the coalition. The year 
following, France and the empire also thought 
it time to put an end to so unprofitable a con- 
test, and the peace of 1763 left the undaunted 
monarch in the peaceful possession of all his 
paternal and acquired dominions. The league 
now entered into with his former enemics was, 
in 1772, farther cemented by the partition of 
Poland, an act which all posterity has agreed 
to stigmatize with merited obloquy. The re- 
mainder of his life, with the exception of a 
short demonstration of hostility towards Aus- 
triaon the decease of the Duke of Bavaria, 
in 1777, was passed in the tranquillity of lite- 
rary leisure, and the enjoyment of the society 
of the principal scavans of the age, many of 
whom were attracted to his court by his fame 
as a philosopher and a patron of learning ; all 
who had any pretentions to literary distinction 
met with a favourable reception, and many 
were the objects of his bounty, not however 
always unattended by caprice. Among thesg 

the principal objects of his regard were Mau- 

pertuis and Voltaire; the latter particularly 

(whose principles on religious subjects were ix 

strict accordance with his own) was held by 
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him in great esteem, and admitted for a while 
to his most familiar intimacy ; the eventual dis- 
solution of ther friendship may however, 
perhaps, be attributed to the same circum- 
atance which originally cemented it—the regard 
which Frederick entertained for his own lite- 
rary reputation. This first led him to court 
the wit, whose satire he dreaded as much as 
he admired his talents, From the effects of 
this formidable weapon, however, his conde- 
ecension failed to secure him, and an epigram 
of Voltaire’s is yet extant which so disturbed 
the equanimity of the ‘‘ Philosophe de Sans 
Souci,’ as Frederick was in the habit of styling 
himself, that the monarch got the better of the 
sage, and induced him to commission an officer 
to punish the wit by a sound beating, for 
which, it is added, he compelled him to sign a 
receipt. Although an avowed sceptic in mat- 
ters of religion, it formed a striking trait in the 
character of this prince, that he encouraged thie 
obeervance of it among his subjects, manifestly 
with the view of giving himself an additional 
hold upon their allegiance. His habits were 
singularly simple and unostentatious ; he rose 
constantly at five, when he employed himself 
in reading dispatches and reports, all of which 
were addressed to himself in person, and to each 
of which he marked an answer on the margin 
ina single word; at eleven he reviewed his 
regiment, and dined at twelve; the remainder 
of the day was passed in literary pursuits, and 
the enjoyment of musical performances, in 
which he took a personal sharo till ten, when 
he invariably retired to rest. Possessed of an 
even temper, great self-possession, and pre- 
sence of mind, undaunted courage, with a 
sound and vigorous understanding, which he 
exercised in promoting the prosperity of his 
dominions, few princes have, perhaps, a 
better title to the epithet of “ ‘he Great,” 
which posterity has unanimously accorded to 
him. mbition, the vice of sovereigns, and 
the more degrading and scarcely less injurious 
passion of avarice were his principal faults ; his 
laws were equally, if sometimes severely ad- 
ministered, and though dreaded, Frederick 
was yet nota little beloved by those over 
whom he reigned. As an author he appears 
to scarcely less advantage than as a king. 
His works on various subjects fill twenty-five 
octavo volumes, four of which were published 
during his life-time. They eimbrace subjects 
of history, poetry, and philosophy; in all 
which branches of literature, his attainments 
appear to have been far above mediocrity. The 
compositions on which bis fame as an author is 
enter founded, are his ‘‘ History of his own 

imes;’”” ‘*The History of the Seven Years’ 
War;’”’ “ The Artof War ;’’ a poem of great merit; 
**‘ An Essay on Forms of Government, and on 
the Duties of Sovereigns ;”’ ‘‘Considerations on 
the state of Europe; and ‘* Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburgh.”” This latter work 
especially, is distinguished for the accuracy of 
its relations, the spirited portraits which it 
exhibits, and the strength and purity of the 
style in which it is written. As a legislator 

name will be advantageously han 
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by the “ Frederician Code,’ in the compila- 
tion of which he has adapted, with great skill 
and judgment, many of the principles and 
enactments of the old Roman law to the par- 
ticular circumatances of the age and country in 
which he lived. After a protracted life of 
seventy-five years, commenced in hardships, 
carried on amidst dangers, and concluded in 
honour and tranquillity, Frederick died, with 
much apparent resignation, August 17, 1786. 
Of his writings many editions have been pub- 
lished. Of these the best are, the Berlin edi- 
tion of 1788, in 15 vols. and another with 
his life prefixed, in 25 vols.1790. A variety 
of authors have written on his life and cha. 
racter, topics which have in particular been ably 
handled by M. de Segur.—Ann. Reg. Mem. 
by Dr Towers. Mod. Univ. Hist. 

FREEBAIRN (Roserr) a_ landscape 
painter, was born in London, and studied un- 
der Richard Wilson: on whose death he repair- 
ed to Italy, where he remained ten years. His 
pictures are rather pleasing than striking, be- 
ing representations of nature in her sweetest 
and most placid moods. Ile wrote an outline 
of his travels and observations, a part of which 
was inserted in the British Magazine m 1800. 
He died in 1808.—Gent. Mag. 

FREGOSO. The name of a noble Genoese 
family, two of whom, father and son, in the 
fifteenth century, filled successively the office 
of chief magistrate of the republic. Barrisra, 
the younger, was raised to the ducal chair in 
1478, but retained his dignity little more than 
four years, when his own haughtiness, and the 
intrigues of his uncle, the archbishop of Ge-~ 
noa, caused his deposition and exile. He was 
the author of a ‘* Life of Pope Martin V ;” 
*« Antercs,” a satire against the indulgence of 
the passion of love, Milan, 1469; a treatise 
on women disunguished for their learning, 
wlitten in Latin; and another in nine books, 
being a collection of remarkable sayings and 
actions, In the introduction to this latter 
work he writes his name Fulgoso, by which ap- 
pellation he is sometimes mentioned.— Moreri. 

FREHER. There were two of this name, 
Manrqvarpb, a native of Augsburgh, born 
1565, was a pupil of Cujacius, under whom 
he studied jurisprudence, and in 1588 was ap- 
pointed counsellor to the prince palatine, Ca- 
simir. He was afterwards in the service of 
the elector, Frederic IV, and obtained the pro- 
fessor’s chair in civil law at Heidelberg. His 
writings are numerous on legal, historical, and 
critical subjects, and evince much talent and 
general information. Among the principal 
are—A History of France; an Account of 
the Historians of Germany ; another of those 
of Bohemia ; a Treatise on Roman Coins; a 
History of the Rise and Progress of the In- 
quisition ; and another of the Palatinate. His 
death took place in 1614.——Pauxt FreneEn, a 
descendant of the same family, was born in 
1611, and practised physic at Nuremburg. A 
work by him, entitled ‘‘Theatrum virorum 
eruditione singulari clarorum,” in 2 vols. folio, 
was printed in 1688, six years after the de- 
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to refuse his request, whatever it might be. Of 
this hasty expression the philosopher availed 
himself, and immediately sialged’ that Lamp- 
sacus might be utterly destroyed, and a pardon 
refused to its citizens. The stratagem was 
successful; Alexander was unwilling to break 
his promise, and the presence of mind exhi- 
bited by its advocate saved the town. He was 
also the author of a history of Greece.— Ibid. 

ANCILLON (Davip) an eminent scholar, 
born at Metz mm 1617, received the rudiments 
of his education at the Jesuits’ College, which 
he quitted for Geneva, where he took holy 
orders. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, he retired from Meaux, of which he 
had been some time the pastor, to Frankfort, 
where however le not long rgnained, leaving 
it in the course ot the same year for Hanau. 
Here he attained to great celebrity by his the- 
ological writings and discourses ; but differ- 
ences arising between himself and others joined 
in the ministry with bim, he finally accepted a 
situation offered him in the French church at 
Berlin. He was the author of several pole- 
mical treauses, the principal of which are—his 
‘‘ Apology for the Lives of Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Beza ;” his ‘‘ Life of William Farel ;”’ and 
his ‘* Account of the dispute concerning Tra- 
ditions.”” His death took place in 1692. — 
Bayle. G. Dict. 

ANCILLON (Cuartces) eldest son of the 
subject of the last article, published two vo- 
lumes of ‘fhe Conversations” of his father. 
During his father’s ministry at Berlin he ob- 
tained through his influence the situation of' 
historiographer to the king of Prussia, and was 
afterwards made inspector of the French courts 
of justice. He was a man of much general 
reading, and wrote ‘‘ Critical Remarks on the 
public Edifices of Berlin,” ‘* The Life of Soli- 
man the Magnificent,” a tract ‘* On the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes,” by which his 
father had suffered, and ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Lives and Writings of the most celebrated mo- 
dern Char :cters in the Republic of Letters.” 
He also published a strange book ‘* Upon Eu- 
nuchs,”’ in one duodecimo volume. Ile died 
in 1715.—Bioe. Univ. 

ANCOURL (Fiorent Carton pv’) a ce- 
lebrated French actor and dramatic writer, 
was born at Fontainbleau in 1661. He was 
educated im the Jesuits’ College at Paris, and 
after he had gone through a course of philoso- 
phy, was admitted an advocate at the age of 
seventeen, but falling in love with an actress, 
hye married her and went upon the staye. Being 
eminently fitted for his new profession, he 
soon distinguished himself, and began to write 
for the theatres. lis dramatic merit procured 
him the patronage of Louis X1V, and his 
sprightly turn and pleasing manners, set off 
by his superior education, rendered his com- 
pany agreeable to persons of the first conside- 
ration. D’Ancourt was one of several imstances 
of a retirement from the gay existence of a 
leading actor to a life of almost ascetic devo- 
tion, a transition which in Catholic countries 
mi be aided by theological dactrines in re 
to theatrical performances. Retiring in 1718 
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to his estate in Berry, he applied himself al- 
most wholly to region, and composed a trans- 
lation of the Psalms in verse, and asacred tra- 
gedy, which have never been printed. He 
died in 1726. He wrote -two dramatic 
pieces, of which about one half still keep the 
stage. They were published in 1710 and 
1750, in 9 vols. 12mo, and the best of them 
under the title of «‘ Chefs d’(Euvres de D’An- 
court,” in 3 volumes 12mo.—-Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

ANDERSON (Apbam and James) two bro- 
thers descended of Scottish parents. Thi for- 
mer was many years a mauaging clerk in the 
South Sea House, a trustee for the settlements 
in Georgia, and in the court of the Scotch cor- 
poration jn London. Ilis work on the Histori- 
cal and Chronological Deduction of Trade and 
Commerce has gone through two ediuons, the 
first being 1n 2 vols. folio; the second in 4 
vols. quarto. He died at the advanced age of 
seventy-five, in 1765. Iiis brother was a mi- 
nister of the Kirk of Scotland to a congreyation 
in Swallow-street, and left behind him a trea- 
tise on the Con-titutions of Freemasonry, and 
a folio volume entitled ‘‘ Royal Genealogies.’’ 
—Gent. Mag. 

ANDERSON (ALexanDER) an eminent 
scholar of the seventeenth century, born at 
Abeideen, and afterwards professor of mathe- 
matics at Paris. le was the author of various 
treatises principally connected with his fa- 
vourite science. Of these his ‘‘ Supplementum 
Apollonii Redivivi,” 4to, was published in 
1612; ‘‘ Atreodoyta, pro Zetetico Apolloniani 
problematis,”’ and ‘‘ Francisci Vietade Equa- 
tionum recognitione,’” both in 4to, in 1615. 
He also published ‘‘ Viete Angulares Sec- 
tiones,”’ 4to.— Biog. Dict. 

ANDERSON (Str Epmunp) an eminent 
lawyer, lord chief justice of the Common Pleas 
under queen Ehzabeth, to which high situation 
he was promoted in 1682. Jie afterwarls sat 
on the trials of the unfortunate lary queen of 
Scots, and of Davison for issuing the warrant 
under which she was executed. Anderson’s 
Reports, folio, 1644, is still a book of autho- 
rity. Has ‘‘ Resolutions and Judgments in the 
Westminster Courts” were also published in 
1653, fifty-two years after his decease. He 
was a native of Lincolnshire, and received his 
education at Oxford in the college which takes 
its name from that county.— Biag. Brit. 

ANDERSON (Georcs) a Buckingham- 
shire peasant, born in 1760 at Weston in that 
county. Having the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the Rev. Mr King of Whitchurch hy 
the genius he early displayed in arithmetic, 
that gentleman pot only placed him at a gram- 
mar school, but afforded him the means of pro- 
secuting his studies at Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards, on his declining to take 
priest’s orders, procured him a place under 
the Board of Control, in 1785, whence he 
rose to be accomptant general, He published 
a ‘‘ General View of the Affairs of the East 
India Company, since the conclusion of the 


gard war in 1784,” in quarto; and translated from 


the Greek of Archimedes “ Arenarius, or a 
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FREIND (Joun) a learned and ingenious 
physician and writer on medical history and 
@cience in the last century. He was born in 
1675 at Croton in Northamptonshire, of which 

lace his father was rector, After having 
en under the tuition of Dr Busby at West- 
minster school, he was elected in 1690 a scho- 
lar of Christ’s college, Oxford. Here he soon 
distinguished himself for his classical know- 
ledge by publishing, in conjunction with Mr 
Foulkes, the Greek oration of Eschines 
against Ctesiphon, and that of Demosthenes 
in reply to it: and he also revised, for a new 
ublication, the Delphin edition of Ovid's 
‘Metamorphoses. In the mean time he did 
not neglect such studics as were appropriate 
to the medical profession ; and in 1699 he ad- 
dressed to sir Ifans Sloane a Letter concerning 
Hydrocephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain, which, 
as well as another written soon after, appeared 
{u the Philosophical Transactions. In 1701 
he took the degree of MA.; and in 17035 he 
published a treatise on disorders peculiar to 
females, which raised him to eminence as a 
physician and physiologist, and was a very in- 
genious performance, though the principles on 
which the reasonings it developes are founded, 
have been since exploded. In 1704 he was 
chosen professor of chemistry at Oxford ; and 
the following year he went to Spain as physi- 
cian to the army under the earl of Peterbo- 
rough. After having visited Italy he returned 
to England in 1707 ; and published tLat year 
a defence of the conduct of lord Peterborough, 
which had been the subject of much animad- 
version. About this time he was created MD. 
by diploma. In 1709 he published his Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, which having been criti- 
cized by some German philosophers in the 
Acta Lipsiensia, he wrote a reply to their ob- 
servations. Fle was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1712; and after having at- 
tended the duke of Ormond to Flanders as his 
physician, he returned to London in 1714, and 
engaged in medical practice. In 1716 he be- 
came a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
he read the Gulstonian lecture before that 
learned body in 1717 ; and in 1720 delivered 
the Harveian oration. In the mean time he 
published a treatise of Hippocrates, to which 
was appended ‘‘ A Commentary on Fevers,” 
which involved him in a controversy with Dr 
John Woodward, relative to the treatment of 
smali-pox. In 1722 he was chosen MP. for 
the borough of Launceston in Cornwall, and 
he ranged himself among the opponents of sir 
Robert Walpole, then prime-minister. On 
the impeachment of bishop Atterbury he gave 
so much offence by the warmth with which he 
advocated his cause, that during a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act le was arrested on 
suspicion of treasonable designs, and commit- 
ted to the Tower, March 15th, 1722-3. He 
remained a prisoner however only till the 
month of June, when he was bailed by Dr 
Mead and three other friends ; and im November 
foliowing he was discharged from Lis recogni- 
gance. It has been reported that the prisoner 
owed his liberation to Dr Mead’s influence, 
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rather oddly exerted, over the premier, whe 
being ill, sent for the physician, when he was 
told that the release of Dr Freind from his 
captivity was the sole condition on which Dr 
Mead would prescribe for sir Robert’s com- 
plaint. Whether through fear or favour, the 
patient complied with the demand of his phy- 
sician, and Dr Freind was admitted to bail, 
While in the Tower he wrote an epistle to Dr 
Mead, ‘‘ De quibusdam Variolarum generi- 
bus,”’ 1728. He also formed the plan of his 
greatest literary undertaking, the history of 
medical science. In 1725 he published the 
first part of it, under the title of ‘‘ The Mlis- 
tory of Physic, from the time of Galen to the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century, chiefly 
with reyard to Practice, in a Discourse written 
to Dr Mead, by J. Freind.” The second and 
last part appeared in 1726. This learned 
work was designed as a continuation of the 
History of Physic, by Daniel le Clerc ; and it 
is still held in high estimation by the faculty. 
Soon after his liberation from the Tower, Dr 
Freind was appointed physician to the prince 
of Wales, on whose accession to the crown in 
1727, he was made physician to the queen, 
But he did not long enjoy this honourable 
post, dying of a fever July 26th, 1728. He 
was interied at Hitcham in Buckinghamshire, 
near which he had a seat; and a cenotaph 
was erected for him, with an elegant Latin in- 
scription, in Westminster Abbey. A collec- 
tion of the works of Dr Freind, in Latin, was 
published, with an account of his life prefixed, 
by Dr J. Wigan, London, 1733, folio; re- 
printed ut Paris in 1735, 4to.—Biog. Brit. 
Martin's Biog. Philos. Hutchinson’s Biog. 
Med. 

FREIND (Rozent) an English clergyman 
and eminent classical scholar, who was elder 
brother of the foregoing. He received his 
education at Westminster school, and Christ- 
church college, Oxford, where he proceeded 
MA. in 1693, and DD. in 1709. ‘Taking or- 
ders in the church, he obtained the rectory of 
Witney in Oxfordshire ; and afterwards be- 
came head-master of Westminster school. He 
became a canon of Windsor in 1729, and pre- 
bend of Westminster in 1731, but resigned the 
latter preferment in 1744. He had quitted 
the mastership of Westminster school in 1733, 
and he died in 1751 at the age of eighty-three. 
Dr Robert Freind, though distinguished for 
his classical attainments, published no original 
work of importance ; but he printed an edition 
of Cicero’s treatise ‘‘ De Oratore ;” and he was 
one of the knot of wits and critics engaged in 
the famous controversy between Bentley and 
Boyle, relative to the authenticity of the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

FREINSHEMIUS (Joun) a Swabian au- 
thor, born in 1608 at Ulm. After studying 
jurisprudence at several of the German univer- 
sities, he at length obtained at Upsal the chair 
of the professor of rhetoric. Christina of Swe- 
den induced bim to settle for a while at Stock- 
holm in the capacity of royal librarian, but his 
health declining he returned to Germany, and 
died in 1660 at Heidelberg. He publi a 
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supplement to the historical works of Livy and 
Quintus Curtius; an edition of Florus; and 
was the author of some learned annotations 
upon Tacitus.—Moreri, 

FREIRE pe ANDRADA (HyacrntHE) a 
Portuguese writer, was born in 1597 at Beja 
in Portugal, and was abbé of St Mary de 
Chans. His attachment to the house of Bra- 
gapza prevented his advancement. His cha- 
racter was too light and careless for him to be 
employed on diplomatic affairs, and though 
John 1V would have made him bishop of Vi- 
sieu, he refused this dignity, knowing that the 
pope, who did not acknowledge his master, 
would not confirm his appointment. He was 
the author of the ‘ Life of Don Juan de Cas- ; 
tro,’”? considered one of the best-written books | 
in the Portuguese language. He also wrote a’ 
number of small, elegant poems, which are! 
contained in a collection published at Lisbon, 
under the title of ‘‘Fenix Renacida.” He 
died at Lisbon in 1657.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Moreri. 

FRENICLE pe BESSY (Bernarp) a 
French mathematician of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He excelled particularly in the science 
of arithmetic, and frequently surprised Des- 
cartes, who was his intimate friend, by his 
quickness in solving the most difficult problems 
without the aid of algebra. He was chosen a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences 
in 1666. Several of his pieces are contained 
in the fifth volume of the Ancient Memoirs of 
the Academy, among which are the following 
—* A Method of resolving Problems by Ex- 
clusions ;”’ ‘“‘ A Treatise of Rightangled ‘Trian- 
gles, in Numbers ;”’ ‘‘ A Short 'l'reatise on Com- 
birrations ;” ‘‘ Tables of Magic Squares,’”’ &c. 
Several of his letters in Latin may be found in 
the ‘‘ Commercium Epistolicum de Questioni- 
bus quibusdam Mathematicis,” printed at Ox- 
ford in 1658. He died in 1675.—His brother, 
Nicneuas FRENICLE, @ poet, was born at Paris 
in 1600. He was counsellor to the court of 
the mint, and died dean of the same court in 
1661. He was the author of—‘ Palemon,” a 

toral; ‘‘ Niobe,” 8vo; ‘‘ L’Entretien des 

gersa,’” Svo; a pastoral contained in ‘ Les 
Jllustres Bergers,’? 8vo; ‘‘ Jesus Crucifié ;” a 
«* Paraphrase on the Psalms,’’ in verse.—Mo- 
veri. ict. Hist. Hutton’s Dict. 

FRERET (Nicuoras) a native of Paris, 
where his father was a solicitor of the parlia- 
ment. He was educated for the bar, and as- 
sumed the advocate’s gown, but did not engage 
in practice as acounsellor. In 1713 he was 
admitted a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, when he distinguish- 
ed himself by a ‘ Discourse on the Origin of 
the French,’’ a learned performance, in which 
he displayed so little respect for generally-re- 
ceived opinions, that it occasioned his being 
committed a prisoner to thé Bastile. The pe- 
rusal of the writings of Bayle, while detained 
in confinement, is said to have rendered him 
an absolute sceptic ; and the influence of the 
principles he had imbibed ghar in his sub- 
sequent works, particular iy = Letters from 
Thrasybulus to Leucippus ;” and an ‘ Exami- 
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nation of the Apologists for Christianity.” 
After his liberation he again devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, and especially to the study 
of history and antiquities, on which subjects 
he published, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, many papers replete with pro- 
found erudition and ingenious discussion ; 
though these, as well as his other writings, 
exhibit a fondness for paradoxical opinions. 
Freret is said to have possessed a most extra- 
ordinary memory ; so that he was able to re- 
collect the plots of almost all the dramatic 
pieces of the different European theatres. He 
died in 1749, aged sixty-one.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Biog. Univ. 

FRERON (Euras CatTuenrine) a native of 
Quimper in Britanny, eminent as a literary 
journalist in the eighteenth century. He en- 
tered young into the society of the Jesuits, and 
studied under fathers Brumoy and Bougeant. 
In 1739 he quitted the order, and became a 
coadjutor with the abbé des Fontaines in his 
periodical journal. Afterwards he set up asa 
critic on his own account, publishing a kind of 
review, under the title of ‘‘ Lettres de Ma- 
dame la Comptesse,” which in 1749 he 
changed for that of ‘‘ Lettres sur quelques 
Ecrits de ce Tems.”’ Stanislaus, the ex-king 
of Poland, then duke of Lorrain, afforded his 
protection to Freron, whose criticisms pro- 
cured him some powerful enemies, and among 
them the celebrated Voltaire. After publish - 
ing thirteen volumes of his Letters, he com- 
menced a new journal, entitled ‘‘ Année Litte- 
raire,’’? of which eight volumes were priuted 
annually as long as he lived. His other works 
are—‘‘ Les Vrais Plaisirs, ou les Amours de 
Venus et Adonis,’”’ translated from the Italian 
of Marino ; ‘* Opuscules,” 3 vols. 12mo; &c. 
He died in 1776.—Aikin’s G. Biog. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist—Sranistaus Freron, the eon of 
Voltaire’s antagonist, distinguished himeelf, 
unfavourably, during the scenes of anarchy 
which succeeded the French Revolution. In 
1789 he commenced an incendiary journal— 
‘‘ L’Orateur du Peuple,’’ and associated him- 
self with Marat. He is charged with having 
been deeply concerned in the cruelties com- 
mitted at Toulon and elsewhere. He assisted 
in the destruction of Robespierre ; and having 
narrowly escaped suffering the fate of that ty- 
rant, he was employed under the directory, as 
commissary to the Antilles.—Dict. des H. M. 
du 18me. S. 

FRESCHI (Grovanni Domenico)a monk of 
Vicenza, excellent as a musician and composer. 
His publications bear date between 1660 and 
1685. In 1680 was printed at Padua, his 
splendid opera of ‘‘ Berenice,”’ in the proces- 
sions and choruses of which were employed 
above 450 persons, besides lions, elephants, 
horses, &c. a performance considered altoge- 
ther unique in magnificence at that period.— 
Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

FRESCOBALDI (GrroLamo) a Ferrarese 
musician and composer, born in 1601, appointe 
ed organist at St Peter’s in Rome in 1624. He 
was the first Italian who composed in fugue 
for the organ, an invention of the German 
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fechool ; "and is considered as the father of that 
@pecies of organ playing, known in England by 
the name of ‘‘ Voluntaries,” and in Italy as 
**Stoccatas.” A work of his entitled ‘‘ In 
partitura il primo Libro delle Canzoni a une, 
tre, e quatro Voci, per sonare co nongni Sorti 
di Stromenti,’”’ was printed in 1628, by Barto- 
lomeo Grassi at Rome.— Bing. Dict. of Mus. 

FRESNAYE (Joun VauqQuetrn DE 1a) 
& poet in France, father of the celebrated Ive- 
taux, was born of a noble family at Fresnaye, 
near Falaise in 1534. He became the king’s 
advocate for the bailiage of Caen, and lieute- 
nant-general and president of that city. He 
was the autnor of satires, which, tnougna not 
so strong as those of Regnier, or sd witty as 
those of Boileau, possess truth and nature, and 
are written in a pleasing manner. ‘‘ The Art 
of Poetry,’’ possessing considerable merit, two 
books of Idyllia, and three of epigrams, epi-* 
taphs, and sonnets, and ‘‘a Poera on the Mo- 
narchy,” these were all collected by himself 
in an edition of poems published at Caen 
in 1605.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Moreri. 
Unive 

FRESNOY (Cuarres ALrnonso pv) 8 
native of Paris, eminent in the sister arts of 
pain'ing and poesy, born 1611. He was in- 
tended by bis family for the legal profession, 
und was for atime discarded by them in con- 
sequence of his determination to follow the 
bent of his genius, which led him to put him- 
self under the tuition of Vouet and Perrier, 
who instructed him in the rudiments of his 
favourite art. In 1634 he accompanied his 
friend Mignard, to Italy, and was at this 
period of his life mainly indebted to his libera- 
lity for support. He returned to France in 
1656, having during las stay in Italy com- 
pleted his well-known poem, ‘‘ De Arte Gra- 
phica,”’ which did not however appear till 
three years after his decease, when his friend 
De Piles published it in 1668, with his own 
annotations. ‘This work has been three times 
translated into English, first by Dryden in 
1694, then by Graham, and lastly by Mason 
in 1782, to which latter edition are affixed 
some notes from the pen of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Du Fresnoy’s pictures do not exceed 
fifty in number. Titian and the Caracci appear 
to have been his principal models; the tints 
of the one and the design of the others being 
the manifest objects of his study and imitation. 
They are much admired, and though they 
brought in but little to the painter, are now of 
considerable value. He died in 1665, of a 
pulmonary complaint, at the age of fifty-four.— 
D’ Argenville, Vies de Peint. Mason. 

FREYTAG (Freperic Gorruetr) burgo- 
master of the city of Nuremberg, was born at 
Schulpforten in 1723, and died in 1776. He 
was profoundly acquainted with the history of 
literature, of which he gave striking proofs in 
his works. He was the author of ‘ Rhino- 
ceros veterum scriptorum monumentis descrip- 
tus,” Lip. 1747, Bvo; ‘‘ Analecta literaria 
de Libris rarioribus,”’ ibid. 1751, 8vo ; ‘* Ora- 
torum et Rhetorum Grecorum quibus Statue — 
honoris Causa posite,” Decas Lip. 1752, 8ro0; 
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*¢ Apparatus literarius ubi Libri partim antiqui 
pariim rari recensentur;’”’ this is a continaa- 
tion of the Analecta literaria; « Specimen 
historiw literate quo virorum feminaremque, 
&c.”’ 8vo. Besides these, he was author of several 
translations from the French, and of essays 
and miscellaneous pieces, published in various 
periodical publications.—Hirsching’s Manual o 

Eminent Persons who died in the 18th Century, 

FREZIER (Amapegvus Francis) a French 
officer of Scottish descent, was born at Cham- 
berri in 1682. He entered the corps of 
Engineers in 1707 ; and was sent, in 1711, to 
examine the Spanish colonies in Peru and 
Chili, and was employed in the fortitications of 
St Malo and Landau. He diedin 1772. His 
works are, ‘ ‘Traite des feux d’ Artifices,’”’ 8vo 7 
‘* Voyage de la Mer du Sud,” 8vo, translated 
into English; ‘‘ Theorie et Pratique de la 
coupe des Pierres et des Bois,’’ 3 vols. An 
abridgment of this latter work was published 
at Paris in 1759, under the title of “* Elémens 
de Stéréotomie,” 2 vols. 8vo.— Noun. Dict. Hist. 

FRISCH (Joun Leonanp) an eminent wri- 
ter on natural history, was born at Sulzbach in 
the Upper Palatinate in 1666. He travelled 
through France and Switzerland, and then 
succeeded the evangelical preacher, Elias 
Breithorn, at Neusol, in Hungary ; but being 
greatly persecuted he left the place, and dur- 
ing the Turkish war he became an interpreter. 
After wandering over various parts of Europe, 
he at length settled at Berlin, where he was 
appointed sub-rector and afterwards rector of 
the Grey Convent gymnasium, in 1726. He 
was also, through the recommendation of Leib- 
nitz, chosen a member of the Royal Academ 
of Sciences, and of the Imperial Academy of 
the Searches into Nature. He died at Berlin 
in 1743. Frisch was the first person who 
cultivated mulberry-trees in the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin ; he was also the founder of the 
silk manufactory in the march of Branden- 
burg. His principal works are, ‘‘ a German 
and Latin Dictionary,” “ Dictionnaire nouveau 
des Passages Frangoises, Allemand et Alle- 
mand Frangoise ;”” ‘* Descriptions of all the 
German Insects, with Observations, and the 
necessary Figures, &c.” In this he Irs fol- 
lowed no systematic order, wishing only to 
describe what he himself observed ; the work 
has however been of great value to subse- 
quent entomologists, who have made good use 
of it.—Hirsching’s Manual of Eminent Persons 
who died in the 18th Century. 

FRISCHLIN (Nicopemus) a learned Ger- 
man, was born at Balingen in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, in 1547. His father educated 
him with great care, and sent him to the uni- 
versity of Tubingen, where be made such pro- 
gress that he became a versifier in Greek and 
Latin at the age of thirteen. At twenty years 
old he obtained a professorship in the same 
university, and employed a new method of in 
structing his scholars ia grammar. [le also 
wrote a work against all former grammatians, 
entitled ‘‘ Strigi! Grammatica,” which involved 
him in much angry controversy. In 1560 he 
published an oration in praise of a country lif, 
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with a paraphraece upon Virgil’s Eclogues and 
Georgius, iu which he indulged in such acri- 
mony in comparing the innocence of a country 
life and the corrupt manners of the great, that 
he was obliged to quit his native country, and 
wander through the towns of Germany. He 
composed sixteen books of elegies, seven come- 
dies, two tragedies, odes, anagrams, and an 
abundance of heroic verses. Ilis comedy of ‘‘ Re- 
becca” obtained for him the golden }iurel and 
title of crowned poet from the emperor Rodolph. 
Having at length made a pecuniary application 
to the duke of Wirtemberg, it was refused, 
and he wrote back an answer so full of abuse, 
that he was arrested and imprisoned in the 
prison of Aurach, in the duchy. Attempting 
to escape from here by ropes not strong enough 
to support him, he fell down a prodigious pre- 
Cipice, and was dashed to pieces: this hap- 
pened in 1590. LBesides the foregoing works 
he left commentaries upon the epistles of Ho- 
race and the Satires of Persius, and transla- 
tions of Aristophanes, Callimachus, Heliodorus 
and Oppian.—Buillet. Moreri. 

FRISI (Pau) a Milanese philosopher and 
mathematician, born 1727. He obtained a 
professorship of philosophy at Lodi, and again 
at Casel, but quarrelling with his superiors, 
removed to Novara. In 1755 he settled at 
Pisa as professor of ethics in that university, 
and held the situation till 1764, when he ac- 
cepted the mathematical chair in his native 
city. His restless and irritable disposition in- 
volved him in fresh disputes. He accepted an 
invitation from the Venetian States to super- 
intend the erection of some of their public 
buildings, which being completed, he fiually 
returned to Milan, and was placed by the go- 
vernment at the head of the architectural de- 
partment in their university. He was the 
author of several useful treatises on subjects 
connected with hydraulics, electricity, mecha- 
nics, &c. and died in 1784.—Chalmers’s G. 
Bing. Dict. 

FRITH (Joun) whose name is sometimes 
spelled Fryth, a native of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
educated at King’s college, Cambridge, whence 
he removed to Oxford, on obtaining a canonry 
in Weolsey’s newly-founded college of Christ- 
church. Having contracted a fnendship with 
Tyndale, he became a convert to his opinions, 
and published several treatises against the 
errors of the church of Rome. ‘These are to 
be found in a folio volume with those of Barnes 
and Tyndale collectively, printed in London in 
1573. Continuing to advocate the cause of 
the protestants, as well in his sermons as in his 
writings, he attracted the notice of the catholic 
commission, and refusing to abjure his heresy, 
was brought to the stake in Smithfield, where 
he perished with much constancy and fortitude, 
July 4, 1533.—Foa's Acts and Monuments. 

RIZON (Perer) a French ecclesiastic, 
flourished inthe seventeenth century. Hewas 
penitentiary of Rheims, and afterwards grand 
master cf the college of Navarre at Paris, 


which office he resigned in 1635, intending to’ 


retire and pass the rest of his life in literary 
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of doctor by the faculty of the Sorbonne, and 
died in 1651. He published a history of the 
French cardinals, entitled ‘‘ Gallia Purpurata,” 
which wes much esteemed until M,. Baluze ex- 
posed ita nuinerous incorrectnesses in his Anti- 
Frizonius and his “ History of the Popes of 
Avignon.”’ He also published an edition of the 
Bible of Louvain, with a method of distin- 
pushing the catholic French translation of the 

ible from the protestant. M. de Launoi states 
that he carried on Henry de Sponde’s Continu- 
ation of the Anrzls of Baronius from 1622 to 
1650. He was also the author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Henry de Sponde,”’ prefixed to his Continu- 
ation of the Ecclesiastical Annals, published at 
Paris in 1659.—Moreri. 

FROBENIUS (Joun) an eminent printer, 
was a native of Hammelburg in Franconia. 
He acquired considerable reputation at the uni- 
versity of Basil, and set up a press in that city. 
Ile met with great success, printing only such 
works as were devoted to sound and useful 
learning ; and such was his reputation, that 
Erasmus took up his residence at Basil in or- 
der to have his works printed by Frohenius. 
sAmong the books which he printed were the 
works of Erasmus, in nine volumes folio, 
and those of St Jerome and St Augustine, 
which he revised. He also intended printing 
the Greek fathers, but was prevented by his 
death, which happened in 1527. Erasmus 
composed a Greek and a Latin epitaph to his 
memory.—Erusm: Epistol. Moreri. 

FROBISHER (sir Martin) an eminent 
navigator, was born near Doncaster in York- 
slure, but of what parentage is not known. He 
was brought up to the sea, and acquiring great 
skill in navigation, the discovery of a north- 
west passage to the Indies excited his ambition, 
and after many fruitless attempts to induce 
merchants to favour his project, he was enabled 
by the ministers and courtiers of queen Eliza- 
beth to fit out a private adventure, consisting 
only of two barks of twenty-five tons burden 
each, and a pinunace of ten tons. In this enter- 
prize he entcred the strait which has ever 
since been called by his name, and returned to 
England with some black ore, which being sup- 
posed tocontain gold, induced queen Elizabeth 
to patronise a second voyage, and lend a sloop 
of the royal navy of 200 tons for the purpose. 
The delusion was even kept up to a third ex- 
pedition, but all of them proved fruitless. In 
1585 Frobisher accompanied sir Francis Drake 
to the West Indies ; and at the defeat of the 
Spanish armada, he commanded one of the 
largest ships in the fleet, and was honoured 
with knighthood for his services. In the years 
1590 and 1592 he commanded squadrons 
against the Spaniards, and took many rich 
prizes. In 1594 he was sent with four ships 
of war to the assistance of Henry IV of France 
against the Spaniards and Leaguers, when, in 
an attack on a fort near Brest, he received a 
wound, of which he died in his return home. 
There is a fine portrait of this able and intre- 
pid, but boisterous commander, in the picture- 
gallery at Oxford.—Biog. Brit. Pennant’s 


eocuvations. He was admitted to the degree | Introd. ta Arctic Zoolbgy, 
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FROELICH (Erasmus) a learned jesuit, 
was born in 1700 at Gratz :n Styria, and en- 
tered the society in 1716. Ile became profes- 
eor of mathematics and belles Jettres at Vienna, 
and took advantage of his situation to devote 
himself to the study of medals, to which he 
was much attached. Jis works are—‘* An- 
nales Rerum et Regum Syriz,’’ folio, 1751 ; 
‘¢ De Figura Telluris,” 4to, 1757 ; ‘‘ Quatuor 
Tentamina in Re Nummaria,’’ 4to, 1737 and 
1750 ; with other dissertations on particular 
medals.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

FROISSART (Joun§ an early French his- 
torian and poet, was born at Valenciennes in 
1337. It is supposed that his father was a 
painter of armories, a circumstance which 
might naturally engender that attachment to 
heraldry and the manners of chivalry by which 
he was so much distinguished. He is said to 
have commenced writing history at the age of 
twenty, and it is not to be doubted that his 
poetical talent displayed itself as early. In 
order to divert his chagrin from an amorous 
disappointment, he paid a visit to England, 
where he was kindly patronised by Philippa of 
Hainault, queen to Edward III. She pre- 
sented him with the means of appearing before 
his mistress to moze advantage, but being 
again repulsed, he returned to England in 1361, 
and held the post of secretary to the queen for 
five years. During that time he also visited 
Scotland, and was entertained by William, earl 
of Douglas. In 1366 he repaired to Gascony 
with Edward the Black Prince, and in 1369, 
having lost his kind patroness Philippa, he 
returned home, and obtained the benefice of 
Lestinesin the diocese of Cambray. The cure 
of souls was however little suited to Frotssart, 
and he entered into the service of the duke of 
Brabant, who was a poet as well as himself, 
and from the compositions of bis patron and 
himself, he formed a romanee of love and chi- 
valry, entitled ‘‘ Meliador.”” On the death of 
the duke of Brabant in 1384, he acquired the 
patronage of the earl of Blois, and subse- 
quently visited, and was kindly entertained, at 
the brilliant court of Gaston, earl of Foix. In 
1395 he paid another visit to England, and was 
introduced to Richard II, to whom he pre- 
sented a splendid copy of the Meliador. In 
England he obtained much information for his 
history, and many favours; and returning to his 
own country, he fixed his residence at Chimay, 
where he possessed the benetices of canon and 
treasurer of the collegiate church. The year 
of his death is unknown, but he must have 
lived beyond 1400, as his chronicle extends to 
that date. Although the author of many thou- 
sand versee, he is now only known as a histo- 
rian, and in the latter capacity, with all the 
artlessness and minuteness of narrative be- 
longing to his age, he is highly valued by those 
who hike to study ancient manners at the 
fountain-head. His chronicle, divided into 
four books, comprehends the period from 1326 
to 1400; and it relates not only the events 
which took place in France, but in Flanders, 
Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland, with many de- 
tails respecting the papal courts of Rome and 
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Avignon, with the collateral transactions in the 
rest of Europe, including even Turkey. The 
best edition of his Chronicle is that of Lyons, 
4 vols. folio. It was translated by Lord Ber- 
ners in the reign of Henry VIII, and latterly 
by Mr Johnes of Hafod.—Life by Se Palaye, 
edited by Mr Johnes. 

FRONTEAU (Jonw) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, born at Augers in 1614. He 
obtained a professorship at the abbey of St 
Genevieve, which he resigned on being ele- 
vated to the chancellorship of the university 
of Paris in 1648. Whuile in this situation, his 
enemies accused him of favouring the opinions 
of the Jansenists, and he was induced to retire 
to the priory of Benay in his native city, whence 
he finally removed to the convent of St Mag- 
dalen at Montargis, and died superior of that 
community in 1662. Among his works are a 
treatise, ‘‘De Diebus Festivis,’’ ‘‘ Kalendarium 
Romanum,” A vindication of the claim of 
Thomas a Kempis to be author of the work 
‘¢ De imitatione Christi,”’ the Philosophy of 
Alamandus, and ‘ Antitheses Augustini et 
Calvini.”’-—Moreri. 

FRONTINUS (Sextus Jurrus) a Roman 
author of consular dignity, under Vespasian 
and his four immediate successors in the em- 
pire. We held a distinguished command in 
Britain ; was afterwards pretor, and appointed 
by Nerva curator of the aqueducts, a circum- 
stance which occasioned him to write a treatise 
‘‘ De Aqueductibus urbis Romane.’ He 
was alsothe author of three books on the art 
of war, and two treatises, ‘* De Limitibus’”’ 
and ‘‘ De re Agraria.’ These have appeared 
separately, but in 1661 Robert Keuchenius 
collected and printed them together in a very 
neat edition at Amsterdam. Frontinus died iu 
the reign of Trajan, soon after the commence- 
ment of the second century.—Jlubricii de 
Bib. Lat. 

FROWDE (Puiurp) an English dramatic 
poet of the reign of Anne, born in Devon- 
shire. Ilis father, who held a situation in the 
post-office, placed him at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he contracted an acquaintance 
with Addison, at that time a member of the 
same society. Besides two tragedies, entitled, 
«‘ Philotas,”? and ‘‘ The Fall of Saguntum,”’ 
he composed a variety of poems, written in 
very elegant Latin, and published in the 
‘* Muse Anglicane.” His death took place 
in 1738 in Cecil Street in the Strand.— Ling. 
Dram. 

FRUGONI (Carto INNocENzo) an emi- 
nent Italian poet, was born of a noble fainily 
at Genoa in 1692. At the age of sivteen he 
was persuaded, much against bis inclination, 
to enter the order of the regular clerhs of 
Somasquo, but that life being very contrary to 
his gay temper, he obtained from the pope 
leave to quit the order, and remain a secular 
priest. He then settled at Parma, and when 
the duke established there an academy of the 
fine arts, Frugoni was employed to draw up 
its statutes, and was made its perpetual secre- 
tary. He was also appointed court poet and 
inspector of theatrical exhibitions, He died 
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at Parma im 1768. His works consist of Ireland in 1710. He practised portrait paint- 
sonnets, odes, canzoni, elegies, satires, ing in London, and is said to have been the 
eclogues, and epistles. He ranked high first manufacturer of porcelain in England, but 
among the poets of his age his style was his constitution being impaired by constantly 
energetic but easy, and he is called by one of working in furnaces, he retired into Wales 
his panegyrists ‘‘il principe dello stile fan- with little hope of recovery. His health how- 
tastico.” He made some dramatic attempts, ever was perfectly re-established, and he re- 
in which he did not succeed ; though he trans- turned to London; and resuming his profession, 
lated very well the Rhadamistus and Zenobia to which he added the art of mezzotinto en- 
of_Crebillon, His collected works were pub- graving, had much employment and success, 
lished at Parma in nine volumes, 8vo,1779.— He died tn 1762. Of his mezzotinto produc- 
Elogio dell’. Abate Frugoni dal Ant. Ceruti. tions there are six heads as large as life, one 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. of them the portrait. ‘of the artist himself, aud 
FRUMENTIUS (Sr) a Romish saiat, two of their late majesties.—Europ. Mag. 
usually called the Apostle of Ethiopia; was a_ vol. xiv. 
native of Tyre, and flourished in the fourth FUCHS or FUCHSIUS (Leonarp) a 
century. Iie was educated by a Christian German physician, distinguished for his botani- 
philosopher named Meroxsius, who, with Fru- cal researches in the sixteenth century. Ile 
mentius, and another of his scholars named wasa native of Bavaria, and was educated at 
4Edesius, set out on a voyage to India. In the Ingoldstadt, where be tovk the degree of MD. 
course of their voyage, the vessel touching ata in 1591. After practising at other places, he 
certain part of Ethiopia, the philosopher was settled at Tubingen in 1535, where he became 
murdered by the natives; but the two boys were professor of medicine and anatomy. He died in 
spared and presented to the emperor of the 1565. He was ennobled by the emperor Charles 
country, who was so pleased with them that Vi; and Cosmo, grand duke of Tuscany, in- 
he had them educated, and made Acdesius bis , vited him to scttle at Pisa, with a large salary, 
cup-bearer, and Frumentius his treasurer and | as medical professor, but he dechued the otter. 
secretary of state. After the death of the king, ' Besides works on medicine, he was the author 
the queen, who was regent duriug her son’s lof a treatise on anatomy, and ‘ Historia Plan- 
minority, showed them equal favour. Fru-|tarum;” the latter of which has been trans- 
mentius meeting with some Roman merchants | lated into several languages. His name has 
residing in te parts of Ethiopia, who were been perpetuated by being applied to a genus of 
Christians, cbtained for them lverty to assem- ! plants, of which the Scarlet Fuchsia is a well- 
ble for religious purposes, and they made many , known beautiful species. —Athin’s G. B og. 
converts among the courueis. On the young | FUESSLI (Joun Gasparpb) a Swiss artist, 
king's accession tney obtained leave to return born in 1706, at Zurich. He was a scholar of 
to their native country, and accordingly 42de- | Sedelmeier’s, and was patronised by the court 
sius went to lyre, but Frumentus repaired to! of Wirtemberg. His principal work is a 
Alexandria and acquainted Athanasius, then! History of the Artists of Switzerland, in five 
bishop, of the probability of conv rung the| volumes. He also wrote the Lives of Rugen- 
Ethiopians to Christianity if missionaries were das and Rupeski, and published new ediiions 
Bent among them. Athanasius immediately of Raphael Mengs’ Works on Beauty, and the 
proposed that he should himself return, and! Letters of the abbé Winkel nun; a Catalogue 
therefore, in 331, consecrated him a bishop, and : of Engravers is also ascribed to him. He died 
Frumentius entered on his mission at Axuma in 1781, leaving three sons—Rodolph, after 
the capital of the country. He is said to have; wards librarian to the emp-ror of Germany ; 
converted the emperor and most of the people, Henry, better known by the name of Fuseli, 
and he established numerous churches through- the eminent painter, who forms the subject of 
out the empire. The time of his death is un- a subsequent memoir; and Caspar, a skilful 
certain, but he was still living in 356.—Butler’s entomologist, who settled as a bookseller in his 
Saints. Milner’s Ch. [Hist. native place, Zurich, and pubiushed several 
FRY (Joun) a bookseller of Bristol, whose treatises on his favourite scizuce. ‘Ihe latter 
perfect acquaintance with early English litera- died young, in the year following his father’s 
ture entitled him to no mean rank among the decease.—Pilkingtun. Hirsching’s Manual of 
bibliographers of his day. In 1814 he peb- Eminent Persons who died inthe eighteenth Cen- 
lished two quarto volumes, entitled ‘ Bibho- tury. 
graphical Memoranda,” and had made con- FULBECK (Wrrzram) an English lawyer, 
siderable progress in a more extensive work of was born at Lincoln, in 1550, and was edu- 
a similar description, to be called ‘‘ Bibliophi- cated at Oxford. After taking his degree of 
lia,” which be did not live to complete. His MA. he came to London, and applied him- 
other publications are ‘‘ A Selection from the self to the study of the municipal law. His 
Poetical Works of ‘homas Carew, witha Life works are—‘' The Paudects of the Laws of 
of the Author,” 8vo, 1810; and the ‘‘Legends Nations, or the Discourses of the matters in 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and other Ancient Law wherein the nations of the world do 
Pvoems, from the MSS. of the sixteenth Cen- agree,” 1602, 4to; ‘* A Direction or Prepara- 
tury,” @vo and 4to, 181u. He died, afteru tive to the Study of the Law,” 1600, 8vo; 
lingering illness, at Bristol in his thirtieth year, afterwards published with a new title-page, as 
June 28, 1822.—Ann. Biog. ** & Parallel or Conferrence of the cil, the 
FRYE (Tomas) an artist, was born in canun, and the common Law,” 1618 ; ** Chris 
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tian Etbics,’’ Lond. 1587, Bvo; ‘‘ An histo- 
rical Collection of the continual factions, tu- 
mults, and massacres of the Romans before the 
peaceable empire of Augustus Cesar,” 1600. 
8v0.—Athen. Oram. 

FULDA (Cuartes Frentarex) an ec- 
clesiastic of the Reformed Church born at 
Wimpfen, in 1722. He possessed consider- 
able learning, as well as some skill in mechia- 
nics, and was the author of several treatises 
which exhibit proofs of great industry and 
research. The principal of these are, ‘“‘ On 
the Goths ;” ‘* On the Cimbri;” “ On the 
ancient German Mythology ;” ‘* A Chart of 
History ;”” and a Dictionary of the German 
Roots.’”” Tie died in 1798, at Einzingen.— 
Chalmers’s G. Biog. 

FULGENTIUS, (see FERRANDUS.) 

FULLER (Anprew) a distinguished dis- 
senting divin , and secretary to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, was born at Wicken, in 
Cambridgeshire, in 1754. His father was a 
small farmer, who gave his son the rudiments 
of education at the free-school of Soham. In 
1775, in consequence of an invitation to be 
come the pastor of a congregation at Soham, 
he entered into the ministry and married ; 
and after a few years’ residence at Soham, he 
accepted a similar charge at Kettering, where he 
wrote and published his ‘‘ Treatise on Faith.” 
In the establishment of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in that town, by Dr Carey, Mr Fuller 
exerted himself with great energy, and the 
whole of his future life was identified with its 
labours. He also acquired considerable distinc- 
tion as an able controversialist, and his treatise 
‘* On the Calvinistic and Socinian Systems 
compared as to their moral tendency,” at. 
tracted considerable attention. His other 
works, besides numerous published sermons, 
are ‘‘ Socinianism Indefensible ;’’ ‘‘ The Gospel 
its own Witness:” ‘* Memoirs of Samuel 
Pearce ;” ‘* An Inquiry into the nature of 
Religious Declension ;”” ‘* Discourses on the 
Book of Genesis ;’’ ‘‘ Dialogues, Letters, and 
Fssaye,’’ 12mo; ‘*‘ Apology for the Christian 
Missions to India,” &c. &c. He died at 
Kettering, in 1815.— Wilks’s Christ. Biog. 

ict. 

FULLER (Tuomas) an eminent historian 
and divine of the church of England in the 
seventeenth century. He was born at Ald- 
winhle in Northamptonshire, of which parish 
his father was minister. After some previous 
instruction at home, be was sent to Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, of which his maternal un 
cle, Dr Davenant, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, was master. He took the degree of BA 
in 1624, and that of MA. in 1628, after ha - 
ing greatly siynalized himself by his applica. 
tion to study. He removed to Sidney college 
in the same university ; and being chosen mi: 
nister of St Bennet’s parish, Cambridge, he 
became very popular asa pulpit orator, In 
1631 he obtained a fellowship at Sidney ; and 
he was collated tu a prebend in the cathedral 
of Salisbury. The same year he published u 
poem, entitled ‘*‘ David’s hamous Sin, heartie 
Repentance, and heavie Punishmeut,”? which 
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was his first production, and is now little 
known. He soon after took priest’s orders, 
and was instituted to the rectory of Broad 
Winsor in Dorsetshire. In 1635 he proceeded 
BD. His ‘‘ History of the Holy War’ first 
appeared in 1640; soon after the publication 
of which he removed to London, and was 
chosen lecturer at the Savoy church in the 
Strand. He was a member of the convocation 
which met in 1640 ; and was one of the select 
committee appointed to draw up new canons 
‘or the better government of the church. On 
the departure of the king from London, pre- 
viously to the commencement of hostilities 
against the parliament, Mr Fuller, on the an- 
niversary of his majesty’s inauyuration in 1642, 
delivered a sermon at Westminster abbey, 
from the text—‘' Yea, let them take all, so 
that my lord the hing return in peace.” 2 Sa- 
muel xix. 30. This discourse was published, 
and it offended the popular leaders of the day, 
and endangered the safety of the preacher. At 
this period he published his ‘‘ Holy State,” 
folio. In 1643 he went to Oxford and joined 
the king, by wlom he was well received. Be- 
ing prevented from the exercise of his talents, 
as a beneficed clergyman, by the state of 
public affairs, he became chaplain to sir Ralph 
Hopton, and employed his leisure in making 
collections relative to English history and anti- 
quities. After the loss of the battle of Cheriton 
Down, in 1614, he went with his patron, then 
lord Hopton, to Basing-house, where he was left 
with the garrison, and continued there during 
the siege which followed ; and he contributed 
not a little, by his example and exhortations, 
to the gallant and successful defence of the 
fortress. He then retired to Exeter and re- 
sumed his studies; and during his residence 
there he was appointed chaplain to the in- 
fant princess, Henrietta Maria, born in that 
city in 1643. After the surrender of Exeter, 
in 1646, he was permitted, by sir T. Fairfax, 
the parliament-general, to go to London, 
where he was chosen lecturer of St Clement’s 
church, near Lombard-street, and afterwards 
of St Bride’s, Fleet street. About 1648 he 
was presented by the earl of Carlisle to the 
rectory of Waltham Abbey, Essex. Two years 
after he published ‘“‘ A Pisgah Sight of Pales- 
tine, and the Confines thereof; with the Flis- 
tory of the Old and New Testament acted 
thereon,’’ folio, with maps and views; and in 
1650 appeared his ‘‘ Abel Redivivus,” consist- 
ing of lives of religious reformers, martyrs, 
divines, &c. In 1656 he published the 
‘¢ Church History of Britain, from the Birth 
of Jesus Christ to the year 1648 ;”” to which 
was subjoined “The History of the University 
of Cambridge, since the Conquest;”” and 
‘«'The History of Waltham Abbey.” In 1658 
the living of Cranford in Middlesex was be- 
stowed on him, and he removed thither. The 
restoration taking place in 1660, he was re- 
instated in his prebend of Salisbury ; and was 
2oon after created DD. at Cambridge, by royal 
mandamus, appointed chaplain to his majesty, 
and destined for the episcopal bench, This 
last preferment was prevented by bis death 
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which took place August 15th, 1661. The! 


year after his denth was published his princi- 
literary work, ‘‘ The Worthies of England,” 
olio; a production valuable alike for the solid 
information it affords relative to the provincial 
history of the country, and for the profusion of 
biographical anecdote and acute observation on 
men and manners. The great fault of this, as 
well as of the former compositions of Dr 
Fuller, is an elaborate display of quaint conceit, 
owing perhaps more to the natura] disposition 
of the author than to the taste of the age in 
which he wrote, when however that species of 
wit was much admired. Dr Fuller was re- 
markable for the strength of his memory. In 
the recently published Memoirs of Mr Pepys, 
that writer says—'"t Jan. 22, 1661. I met with 
Dr Th. Fuller. He tells me of his last and 
great book that is coming out: that is, the 
History of all the Families in England ; and 
could tell me more of my owne than I knew 
myself. And also to what perfection he hath 
now brought the art of memory ; that he did 
lately, to four eminently great scholars, dictate 
together in the Latin upon different subjects 
of their proposing, faster than they were able 
to write, till they were tired; and that the 
beat way of beginning a sentence, if a man 
should be out and forget his last sentence, 
(which he never was,) that then his last re- 
fuge is to begin with an utcungue.”’ Amon 
the many marvellous stories told of Dr Fuller’s 
powers of memory, it is said that he could re- 
peat five hundred strange and unconnected 
words after twice hearing them ; and recite a 
sermon verbatim, after he had heard it once. 
His ‘* Worthies’ appeared in a new edition, 
with his life prefixed, in 1810, 2 vols. 4to.— 
Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

FULLER (Tuomas) an English physician 
of considerable reputation in the early part of 
the last century, He studied at Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
MD. in 1681; after which he engaged in the 
practice of his profession at Sevenoaks, in Kent, 
and died there in 1734. Dr Fuller was the 
author of a medical tract and several pharma- 
ceutical publications, formerly held in much 
esteem, though now become obsolete: but his 
*‘Introductio ad Prudentiam; or, Directions, 
Counsels, and Cautions, tending to prudent 
Management of Affairs of Common Life,” 2 
vols. 12mo; and his ‘‘ Gnomologia; a Col- 
lection of Adages and Proverbs,’’ 12mo, are 
works of more permanent utility, and were re- 
Jone a few years since.—Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec. 

FULMAN (Weitxram) an antiquary, was 
born at Penshurst, in Kent, in 1652. ia ca- 
pee? being observed by the celebrated Dr 

ammond, he took him with him to Oxford, 
where he remained until they were both ejected 
by the parliamentary visiturs. He afterwards 
became tutor in a private family, but upon the 
restoration he returned to college, was created 
MA, and obtained a fellowship; some years 
after he was presented to the rectory of Meysey- 
Prag ad near Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 
He died in 1688 according to some, but others 
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say im 1697. Wood says that he made large 
collections of history, but published little. We 
have however, ‘‘ Appendix to the Life of Kd- 
mund Stanton, D D.” wherein some ges 
are farther cleared which were not fully held 
forth by the former authors; ‘ Corrections 
and Observations onthe First Part of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation,” published at the 
end of Burnet’s second volume ; ‘‘ Academia 
Oxoniensis Notitia,” with additions and cor- 
rections from Wood's Latin History. He also 
edited the Works of Charles J, and of Dr 
Hammond.—Athen. Oxon. 

FUNCH (Jonn) a native of Werden, near 
Nuremberg, born 1518. He took holy orders 
in the reformed church, and was son-in-law to 
Osiander. Albert of Prussia made him his 
chaplain, but being suspected of inculcating 
seditious doctrines, he at length suffered de- 
capitation in 1566. « As an author he is known 
chiefly bya Chronology that was very favourably 
received by the learned world, the third edition 
of which, revised and corrected, was brought 
down to the year 1560. He also composed 
the Lives of Osiander and Theodorus, and 
wrote Commentaries upon the Apocalypse 
and the seventy weeks of Daniel.—Bayle, 
Melchior Adam, Vit. Germ. Theol. 

FURETIERE (Antrnony) a French phi- 
lological writer, who was a native of Paris, 
He first engaged in the study of the law, and 
was a counsellor of parliament; but he subse- 
quently adopted the ecclesiastical profession, 
and became abbot of Chalivoi and Cluinea, 
He distinguished himself by various literary 
productions in prose and verse; and being 
elected a member of the French academy, he 
attended with assiduity the meetings of that 
learned body ; but having engaged in the com- 
pilation of a Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage, when the academiciaas collectively were 
employed on a similar undertaking, his conduct 
was considered as disresp: ctful to biscolleagues, 
and a specimen of his work having been pube 
lished in 1684, he was in the following year 
expelled from the academy. He published a 
** Factum”’ in his own defence, which was s9 
replete with personal satire and invective, that 
it only served to widen the breach, and render 
his exclusion permanent. He died in 1688. 
His Dictionary appeared in 1690, 1n 2 vols, 
folio. Basnage de Beauval re-published it 
with improvements in 3 vols. 1701; and it was 
afterwards farther enlarged, and served as the 
basis of the “Dictionnaire de Trevoux,’’ of 
which an edition appeared in 1771, in 8 vola, 
folio. Furetiere’s other works were ‘‘ Five 
Satires,”” in verse; ‘‘Gospel Parables,” in 
prose ; ‘‘ Le Roman Bourgeois,” &c. There is 
also a collection of anecdotes, entitled ‘‘ Fure- 
tieriana.”’"—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

FURIETTI (Josrru ALEXANDER) a Car- 
dinal, was born at Bergamo in 1685. He 
studied at Milan and Pavia, and then went to 
Rome, where he received several preferments, 
On account of some disputes between them, 
pope Benedict XIV, though aware of his me- 
rit, avoided eras, aes to the purple; bu m 
1759, a yoar after his accession, Clement XI1TI 
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sent the cardinal’s hat to him. He died ia 
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of England.”” In the second edition of these 


1764. Furietti published at Rome the works | ‘‘ Letters” he added the eloquent sperch of 


of the celebrated Gaspar Barziza of Bergamo, 
and of his son Guineforte, with a life; also, 
an edition of the poems of Fontana; but his 
Rae production was his treatise on the 

osaic art of painting, entitled ‘* De Musivis, 
vel Pictoria: Mosaic artis origine, progressu, 
&e.”” 1752.— Dict. Hist. 

FURIUS BIBACULUS (M.) a Latin poet, | 
was born at Cremona BC. 102 or 105, and! 
wrote a poem on the Gallic war, which perhaps 
contained those contumelious verses against 
Cesar, referred to by ‘J'acitus and Suetonius. 
Horace calls him ‘ pingui tentus omaso,”’ 
whence it is concluded that he was fat and 
gross in his food; and has preserved a line 
which is little to Furius’s credit either as being 
delicate or select: 

Furius (Jupiter) hibernas cana nive con- 

spuit Alpes.—Sut. lib. xxii. 8. 
He was intimate with the grammarian, Va- 
lerius Cato; and in some lines quoted by Sue- 
tonius praises his learning while he laments his 
indigence. His fragmente are to be found in 
the Corpus Poetarum, Latin.—Vossis Pvet. Lat. 
Moreri. 

FURIUS (Frevericna) surnamed Cveriola- 
nus, was a native of Valencia in Spain, and 
flourished in the sixteenth century. He studied 
at Paris under Talwus, Turnebus, and Janus, 
and coming afterwards to Louvain published a 
treatise ‘Qn Rhetoric,” and another entitled 
«* Bononia, sive de Libris sacris in vernaculam 
Linguam convertendis, &c.”” which being too 
liberal for the council of Trent, was inserted 
in their ‘* Index Expurgatorius.”” ‘The empe- 
ror Charles V being informed of his learning, 
candour, and piety, sent him into the Nether- 
lands, and placed him with his son Philip, who 
made him his historian, and with whom he re- 
mained during his life. He was the author of 
another work much esteemed, entitled ‘* Del 
Conseio y Conseiro.”” He died at Valladolid 
in 1592. Gen. Dict. Mboreri. 

FURNEAUX (Purtrp) a nonconformist 
divine in the eighteenth century, was born at 
‘Totnes in Devonshire, in 1726. Bein: designed 
for the ministry, he was sent to London for 
academical studies among the dissenters. On 
his becoming a public preacher, he was chosen 
assistant to Air Henry Read, pastor of a pres- 
byterian congregation in St ‘homas’s, South. 
wark,and afterwards became one of the Sunday. 
evening lecturers at Salter’s-hall. 1n 1753 he 
succeeded tie rev Moses Lowman, as pastor 
of the congregation of Clapham, which became 
one of the most considerable among the pro- 
testant dissenters. He continued a favourite 
preacher for upwards of twenty-three yeam, 
but in 1777 he was attacked bya mulady which 
ended in mental derangement, from which he 
never recovered, but died in 1783. Dr Fur- 
neaux published but little besides a few ser- 
mons ; his principal work is entitled, ‘‘ Letters 


to the honourable Mr Justice Blackstone, con- | Berr 


eerming his Exposition of the Act of Toleration, 
and some Positions relating to Religious Liberty 


in his celebrated Commentaries on the Laws 


lord Mansfield, in the cause between the dis- 
senters and the city of London, in the house of 
Lords in 1767. Another work of Dr Fur- 
neaux’ was an ‘‘ An Essay on Toleration,” 
8vo. 1778. Both these works possess gieat 
merit, and display knowledge, acuteness, and 
liberality. Mr Furneaux received the di- 
ploma of doctor of divinity from one of the 
Scottish universities.—Pot. Dissenters’ Mag. 
Gent. Mag. 

FURSLEMBERG (Ferpinanp pr) an 
eminent prelate, the descendant of a noble 
family in Westphalia, was born at Bilstern in 
1626. He studied at Cologne, where he became 
the friend of the nuncio Chigi, who, when 
raised to the papacy under the name of Alex- 
ander VII, procured his election to the bishoprie 
of Paderborn in 1661. He attracted the notice 
of Van Galen, bishop of Munster, who appointed 
him his coadjutor, and whom he succeeded in 
1678, when the pope declared him apostolical vie 
car of all the north of Europe. He collected a 
number of MSS. and other monuments of anti- 
quity, and published a valuable work relative te 
them, entitled ‘* Monumenta Paderbornensia,’’ 
Amsterdam, 1672, 4to. He also published a col- 
lection of latin poems, under the title of 
“Septem Veroreum illustrium Poemata.” 
Ile died in 1683, and the same year a magnifi« 
cent edition of his Latin poems was printed at 
the Louvre, at the expence of the king of 
France.—Baillet. Moreri. 

FURSTENAU (Joun Herman) an ergi- 
nent physician, was born at Herforden in Weste 
phalia, in 1688. After studying in the schuols 
of Wittemberg, Jena, and ilalle, he became a 
licentiate in medicine in the latter place. In 
1711 he visited the Low Countrics in order to 
profit by tbe instructions of the great masters 
of his art who flourished at Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Utrecht, &c. On his return, he prac- 
ticed for a short time at Halle, but in 1716 he 
took a second journey. In 1720 he became a 
professor at Rinteln, where he died in 1756. 
1lis works are, ‘* Desiderata Miedica,’’ ine 
cluding also ‘‘ Desiderata Anatomica-Physio- 
logica ; Desiderata circa morbos et eorum signa ; 
Qua desideranturin Praxr Medica; Desiderata 
Chirurgica.” ‘* Programmata nonnulla tempore 
Magistratis Academici impressa ;” ‘‘ De fF atis 
Medicorum Oratio Inaguuralis, 1720;” ‘ De 
Dyseateria alba in puerpera Dissertatio,” 1723; 
‘« De Morbis Jurisconsultorum Epistola,” 1721. 
—Rees's Cyclopedia. Dict. Hist. 

FURTADO (Aspranam) a French Jew, 
born in 1759, was one of the leading members 
of the Sanhedrim, convoked by Buonaparte in 
1808, at Paris. He is said to have possessed 
great eloquence. He died in 1817. He pub- 
lished ‘* Moral and Political HReflections,”’ in 
1 vol.; ‘‘ A Poetical Version of the Book of 
Job;’’ ‘* Political Harmonies,’”’ in four vols; 
‘* Translation of Lucretius,”’—Eluge per Michel 


; FUSELI (Henry) second son of John 
Gaspard Fuessli, (see his Article,) which is 
the more correct way of spelling the family 


reoxsolea 


ke 
; ee it 


wity 
Zurich, 





strong inclination % — painting a9 a 
profession, contrary 6 the wishes of his father, 
who was anxious to see him in the church. 
Mang of these were copies from the works of 
Angelo, with whose peculiar merits 
utyle'the young artist become more espe- 
. ol drt pel a at a ae 
i model. Being placed, in 
Susenaace: of the views which his father en- 
tertained for him, at the Humanity College, 
he there contracted a friendship with the ce- 
lebrated Lavater, which terminated only with 
the life of the latter, when it was transferred 
with unabating fervour to his son. At this 
period the two friends distinguished them- 
selves by the zeal and ability winch they dis- 
played in bringing to justice a leading magis- 
trate in one of the bailiwicks of Zurich, who 
had committed an act of glaring oppression, 
relying on hia wealth and connexions to secure 
hin impunity. A Sa gris which appeared 
from the pens of Fuseli and Lavater, com- 
pelled the superior authorities to take the 
Matter up, and the culprit absconded rather 
than face the consequent investigation, But 
although thus far triumphant, the secret en- 
mity which this affair produced against the 
authors proved so annoying, that in the end 
Fuseli, sfter taking his degree of AM. in the 
college, accompanied his friend to Vienna 
and Berlin, in which latter capital they pro- 
secuted their studies for some time, under 
the learned Sulzer. Here too Fuseli obtained 
au intimate acquaintance with the English 
langange; and wae at length induced by our 
pasador at that court, sir Robert Smith, 
who was much with his genius, to 
visit this country. In 176% he arrived in 
London, and through the introduction of his 
patron's letters, obtained the situation of tutor 
to a nobleman's son, whom he accompanied to 
Paris. On his return, in 1765, appeared his 
first literary production, ‘‘ Reflections on the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Creeks ;’”’ and 
goon after, an essay in defence of Rousseag, 
against the attacks of Voltaire. Some of his 
g sketches Leing about this time shown to 
it peek Reynolds, the encourage- 
ht. Beatuwed on him b distinguish 
brtadt decided young Fuseli's fate, at a moment 
whea be was vavi between the: ~ 
Pas ~ palpis, ee to __._-- 
imeclf to piivting Tet picture was 
Baker and Butler,” ot y 
Mr Johnson the booksellesy?an the pursuit 
of his profession, Mr Fugeli, -a'4770, visited 









Italy in com with ymaatrong, 
and while rage fa ‘calles ‘ gree faetted to 
England several fpictaien, sqmEEEY two 





aot, taken from the 
‘a | Death of Beaufort,” and 
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of 
works of ee: 
Macbeth.” He lek Italy in 1778, and after 
peying a short visit to his native place, 
oat: to Keninad: ‘where he ie belie 7 
‘have —— berg Prog ere 
the idea of fo: apeare : 
for which institation he painted eight of his 
best pictures. In 1790 he became a 
Academician, ee ee 
years pain ®& series forty-seven 
pictyges from Milton, afterwards exhibited 
as the “ Milton Gallery.” In 1799 he suc- 
ceeded Mr Barry as professor of painting 
to the Royal Academy, and in 1804 Mr 
Wilson as keeper to that association. In 
1805 he gave to the world an improved edij- 
tion of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
and in 1817 received the diploma of the first 
class of the Ac of St Luke at Rome. 
Mr. Fuseli contin to paint til within a 


iz 


; 


week of bis death, which took place while hy 


was on a visit to the countess of Guildford at 
Putney Hill.— Ann, Biog. 

FUX (Jonann Joszpn) a native of S : 
a province of Germany, Maestro di Capella to 
the emperor Charles VI. He wrote several 
iperas, one of which, entitled ‘‘ Eliza,” comes 
posed on the birth of the empress Elizabeth 
Christiana, was printed at Amsterdam. 
is however principally known as the author of a 
Musical Gradus, printed at Vienna in 1725, 
under the patronage and at the expence of the 
emperor his master. ‘This treatise has been 
translated into Italian, and is yet a standard 
book in all the musical academies in that 
country. Hisdeath took place in 1750.—Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

FUZELIER (Lewis) a poet, was born at 
Paris in 1672, apd wrote for the French and 
Italian theatrea,.the royal musical academy, 
and the comic opera. He waa joint editor of 
the ‘* Mercury” with M. de Bruere in 1744, 
and died at Petia in 175%. He left a great 
number of theatrical pieces, the most admired 
of which are pis of one act, entitled 

Momus Falwliste ,” his operas of ‘* Les 
Ages,” ‘‘ Leg. Amours des Dieux,” ‘ Les 
Judes Galantes,’’ and ‘‘ Le Carnival des Par- 
nasse.””-— NV . Dict. Hist. 

FYOT DE LA MARCHE (Cravupg) count 
de Bosjan, a French ecclesiastic, was born at 
Dijon in 7630. In 1662 he was named by 
Louis XIW abhot of the collegiate church of 
St Stephen at Dijon ; he also him his al- 
moner, and prior of Notre Dame at Pontarlior, 
on thre The kiuy likewise created him 
an h counsellor of tLe B bcdaaaeasr of 
Dijon, ‘and gave him a brevet of counsellor of 
state. He died in 1791. He waa the author 
of séveral devotional pieces, and of ‘‘ A His- 
tory ‘of the Abbey of St Stephen,” fol. 1696, 
whith is much esteemed for the profound and 
curious researches which, = 
founded and endowed 
education of 
Moreri. 
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Treatise on numbering the Sand.”’ He died in 
1796.—Annual Necrology. 

ANDERSON (Grogrce) a native of Tun- 
dern in the duchy of Sleswick. During 1644 
and the six following years he spent his time 
in travelling through the East, and visited the 
Arahias, Persia, India, China, the Japanese 
Islands, Tartary, and the Holy Land. The 
duke of Holstein Gottorp, on his return, hav- 
ing vainly endeavoured to induce him to com- 
mit his adventures to writing, employed his 
librarian Olearius, himself a traveller, to take 
down the account from his own mouth as he 
related them to his highness, the scribe being 
concealed behind the tapestry of the apart- 
ment. This work was afterwards published 
at Sleswick in 1669.—Biog. Univ. 

ANDERSON (James) an advocate at the 
Scottish bar, eminent for his learning and anti- 
quarianresearch. He wasborn inthe metropolis 
of Scotland in 1662, and graduated at the uni- 
versity there. His first work, an ‘‘ Essay 
proving the independence of the Crown of 
Scotland,’’ published in 17%, gained him 
great credit, and procured him the thanks of 
the Scottish parliament, under whose auspices 
he subsequently produced a series of the 
‘« Charters and Seals of the Scottish Monarchs 
fiom the earliest Antiquity down to the Union 
with England in {707.”’ In 1727 came out 
his ‘‘ Collections relating tothe History of Mary 
queen of Scotland,” in four quarto volumes, a 
work which throws great hght on the occur- 
rences of the period of which it treats. But 
the hook which gained him the greatest repu- 
tation, ‘‘Selectus Diplomatum et Numisma- 
tum Scotiz Thesaurus,” did not appear till 
twenty-one years after his death, which took 
place in 1728 by an apoplectic stroke. The 
celebrated grammarian Ruddiman wrote a 
preface to this work, which is beautifully 1- 
lustrated by Sturt’s engravings. It is in one 
volume folio.—G. Biog. Dict. 

ANDERSON (Jamis) e Scottish miscella- 
neous writer, was born at Hermiston near Edin- 
burgh in 1739. He was brought up to agri- 
culture, and lost his father at the age of fifteen, 
and notwithstanding his youth, carried on the 
farm which had belonged to him with consi- 
derable advantage. He was equally successful 
with a large uncultivated farm in Abcrdeen- 
shire, which he brought into excellent condi- 
tion. Although he had not received a liberal 
education, such was his applicauion and assi- 
duity, he contrived, in the midst of his agri- 
cultural pursuits, to acquire a considerable 
portion of general learning, and published a 
series of ‘‘ Essays on Planting’’ in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Magazine. These papers, which 
were collected in a volume in 1777, produced 
him considerable reputation as an agriculturist ; 
and in 1780 the university of Aberdeen con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. In 1783 
he removed to Edinburgh, and projected the 
establishment of the North British Fisheries, 
for which purpose he was employed by govern- 
ment to survey the coast of Scotland, and re- 
ceived great commendation for his services. 
He afterwards undertook a periodical work 
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called ‘‘The Bee ;” and in 1797 removed to 
London, and began another journal called ‘* Re- 
creations in Agriculture,” which ended with 
the sixth volume. He died in 1808, leaving a 
widow and six children. Dr Anderson wrote 
several articles for the EncyclopediaBritannica, 
and was also a monthly reviewer. Of his 
more formal publications, the following are the 
principal: 1. ‘‘ Observations on National In- 
dustry,”” Bvo; 2. ‘‘ Essays relating to Agri- 
culture and Rural) Affairs,”’ Bvo ; 3. ‘* The True 
Interest of Great Britain considered, or a Pro- 
posal for establishing North British Fisheries,” 
8vo; 4. ‘* An Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Corn Laws,’’ &vo; 4. “‘ Thoughts on the Pri- 
vuliegesand Power of Juries,” 8vo; 6. ‘‘ Ree 
marks on the Pepr Laws in Scotland, 4to; 7, 
“‘ A Practical Treatise on Peat Moss,” 8vo; 
8. ‘* An Account of the different Breeds of 
Sheep in the Russian Dominions,” 8vo; 9. 
‘* Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and 
Swampy Grounds,” 8vo; 10. ‘ On an Uni- 
versal Character,”’ 8vo; 11. ‘*Select Corres- 
pondence with General Washinyton,” 8vo, 
12. ‘‘ Observations on NegroSlavery,’’8vo. The 
writings of Dr Anderson did much to excite 
that attention to agriculture, which before his 
death became so ptevalent throughout Great 
Britain.—Gent. Mug. 

ANDERSON (Jonn) the son of a rich 
merchant at Hamburgh, of which city he him- 
self became the principal magistrate in 1725. 
In his youth he had received a liberal educa- 
tion at Halle and Leipsic, which he completed 
at Leyden. His proficiency in literature gained 
him early in life the esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens, while his acknowledged integrity secured 
him their confidence. Ilis talents for diplo- 
macy were called into play on various missions 
which he accepted to different European courts; 
during his residence there he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with all whom he found distin- 
guished for their literary attuinments, and kept 
up a voluminous correspondence with them 
after his retum. Of his pubhshed works 
the principal are—a Glossary of the antient 
Teutonic and Geiman Languages, a Commen- 
tary on the Hible, and the Natural Ilistory of 
Greenland and other parts of the Arctic Re- 
sion, in two Svo vols. Besides these he left 
behind him a variety of manuscripts, especi- 
ally one entitled Remarks on the J Gatorudeuce 
of Germany. His death took place in 1743, 
in his seventy-ninth year.—Gent. Mag. 

ANDERSON (D.D. WatieR8) a Scottish 
clergyman and historian of the last century. 
The writings by which he is principally known 
are his history of the reigns of Francis II and 
Charles 1X of France, published jn two quarto 
volumes in 1769, a work which he followed up 
four years afterwards by a history on a similar 
Fan of France, from the beginning of Henry 

*sreign to that of Henry IV, down to the 
aioe of the Edict of Nantes, one vol. quarto. 

is in 1783 he again continued in two suh- 
sequent volumes, bringing the history down to 
the peace of Munster. He also produced an 
essay in quarto, on the Philosophy of Ancient 
Grecce, and a life of Cresus king of Ly ia, 


FUS 
name, ‘The precise year of his birth is not 
known, it is however generally supposed to 
have been 1739. The place of his nativity 
is better ascertained to have been Zurich, 
where his father at that period resided. An 
extensive collection of printa to which he had 
access in his youth, first inspired him with a 
strong inclination to practice painting as a 
profession, contrary to the wishes of his father, 
who was anxious to see him in the church. 
Many of these were copies from the works of 
Michael Angelo, with whose peculiar merits 
and style the young artist become more espe- 
cially struck, aud made that great master ever 
after his principal model. Heing placed, in 
pursuance of the views which his father en- 
tertained for him, at the Humanity College, 
he there contracted a friendship with the ce- 
lebrated Lavater, which terminated only with 
the life of the latter, when it was transferred 
with unabating fervour to his son. At this 
period the two friends distinguished them- 
selves by the zeal and ability which they dis- 
played in bringing to justice a leading magis- 
trate in one of the bailiwicks of Zunch, who 
had committed an act of glaring oppression, 
relying on his wealth and connexions to secure 
him impunity. A pamphlet which appeared 
from the pens of Fuseli and Lavater, com- 
pelled the superior authorities to take the 
matter up, and the culprit absconded rather 
than face the consequent investigation. But 
although thus far triumphant, the secret en- 
mity which this affair produced against the 
authors proved so annoying, that in the end 
Fuseli, after taking his degree of AM. in the 
college, accompanied his friend to Vienna 
and Berlin, in which latter capital they pro- 
secuted their studies for some time, under 
the learned Sulzer. Lee too Fuseli obtained 
an intimate acquaintance with the English 
langnage, and was at length induced by our 
ambassador at that court, sir Robert Smith, 
who was much pleased with his genius, to 
visit this country. In 1762 he arrived in 
London, and through the introduction of his 
patron's letters, obtained the situation of tutor 
to a nobleman’s son, whom he accompanied to 
Paris, On his return, in 1765, appeared his 
first literary production, ‘‘ Reflecuons on the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Creeks ;”’ and 
soon after, an essay im defence of Rousseau, 
ayainst the attacks of Voltaire. Some of his 
early sketches being about this time shown to 
sir Joshua Reynolds, the warm encourage- 
ment bestowed on him by that distinguished 
artist decided young Fuseli's fate, at a moment 
when he was vacillating between the palette 
and the pulpit, and he determined to devote 
himself to painting His first picture was 
‘« Joseph interpreting the dreams of the chief 
Baker and Butler,”’ which was purchased by 
Mr Johnson the bookseller. In the pursuit 
of his profession, Mr Fuseli, in 1770, visited 
Italy in company with his friend Armstrong, 
and while in that country transmitted to 
England several fictures, especially two 
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taken from the works of Shakspeare, * The 
Death of Beaufort,” and ‘* a Scene from 
Macbeth.” He left Italy in 1778, and after 
paying a short visit to his native place, re- 
turned to England, where he is believed to 
have suggested to the late Alderman Boydell 
the idea of forming the Shakspeare Gallery, 
for which institution he painted eight of his 
best pictures. In 1790 he became a Royal 
Academician, and in the course of the next 
nine years painted a series of forty-seven 
pictures from Milton, afterwards exhibited 
as the ‘* Milton Gallery.” In 1799 he suc- 
ceeded Mr Barry as professor of painting 
to the Royal Academy, and in 1804 Mr 
Wilson as keeper to that association. In 
1805 he gave to the world an improved edi- 
tion of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
and in 1817 received the diploma of the first 
class of the Academy of St Luke at Rome. 
Mr. Fuseli continued to paint till within a 
week of bis death, which took place while he 
was on a visit to the countess of Guildford at 
Putney Hill.—Ann. Biog. 

FUX (Jonann Josepn) a native of Styria, 
a province of Germany, Maestro di Capella to 
the emperor Charles VI. He wrote several 
operas, one of which, entitled ‘‘ Eliza,’’ com- 
posed on the birth of the empress Elizabeth 
Christiana, was printed at Amsterdam. He 
is however principally known as the author ofa 
Musical Gradus, printed at Vienna in 1725, 
under the patronage and at the expence of the 
emperor ins master. ‘Tlns treatise has been 
translated into Italian, and is yet a standard 
book in all the musical academies in that 
country. Hisdeatb took place in 1750.—Biug. 
Dict. of Mus. 

FUZELIER (Lewis) a poet, was born at 
Paris in 1672, and wrote for the French and 
Italian theatres, the royal musical academy, 
and the comic opera. Ile was joint editor of 
the ‘‘ Mercury”’ with M. de Hruere in 1744, 
and died at Paris in 1752. He left a great 
number of theatrical pieces, the most admired 
of which are his comedy of one act, enutled 
‘¢ Momus Fabuliste,”’ and his operas of ‘* Les 
Ages,”’ ‘‘ Les Amours des Dieux,” ‘ Les 
Judes Galantes,’’ and ‘‘ Le Carnival des Par- 
nasse.”’-—~ Nouv. Dict. ITist. 

FYOT DE LA MARCHE (Cxravupe) count 
de Bosjan, a French ecclesiastic, was born at 
Dijon in 1630. In 1662 he was named by 
Louis XIV abbot of the collegiate church of 
Sc Stephen at Dijon ; he also made him his al- 
moner, and prior of Notre Dame at Pontarlior, 
on the Seine. The king likewise created him 
an honorary counsellor of tLe parliament of 
Dijon, and gave him a brevet of counsellor of 
state. He died in 1721. He was the author 
of several devotional pieces, and uf ‘‘ A His- 
tory of the Abbey of St Stephen,” fol. 1696, 
which is much esteemed for the profound and 
curious researches which jt coutatus. Fyot 
founded and endowed q- s¢ rd for the 
education of young exclesigntipisp » abbey.— 
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in duodecimo. He died in 1800 at the manse 
of Churuside, of which parish he had been the 
incumbent more than half a century.—Gen. 
a Dict. : 

ANDRADA (Disco pe Payva d’)a learned 
Portuguess divine, sent by Sebastian hing of 
Portugal to the council of Trent in 1562. He 
distinguished himself at the council by his 
talents and eloquence, and wrote an elaborate 
defence of it against the attack of Chemnitius 
He died in 1575. His brother Fravers was 
author of a “ History of John If1 king of Por- 
tugal,” Lisbon, 1525; and a second brother, 
Tuomas, an Augustine friar, attending Don 
Sebastian in his unfortunate expedition against 
Muley Moloch emperor of Morocco, was taken 
prisoner by the Moors, and while in their cus- 
tody wrote a book called ‘‘ The Sufferings of 
Jesus.”’— Moreri. 

ANDRE (Jcun) a self-taught musician of 
Offenbach in Germany, born in the year 1741. 
Witnessing at an early age the French and 
Italian operas at Frankfort, he was induced to 
attempt composition for the theatre. His two 
first pieces, ‘* The Porter,’’ and “ Erwin and 
Elmira,” were so successful, that the author 
was appointed composer to the theatre at 
Berlin, where also he followed up his studies 
under the tuition of the celebrated Marpurg. 
He died in his native place, Offenbach, in 
1800, leaving several children, of whom John 
Anthony, the third son, inheriting the talents 
of his father, has lately introduced with much 
success the art of musical lithography.—Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

ANDRE (Joun) a major in the British 
service in the unhappy American war, to him 
still more unfortunate ; for being led to offer his 
services to negotiate between the noted general 
Arnold, about to betray the trust reposed in 
him by his countrymen, and gereral Sir Henry 
Clinton, he was taken prisoner by the Ameri- 
cans within their lines; and, owing to his dis- 
guise and the nature of his mission, was tried 
and executed as a spy, Oct. 2, 1786. He was 
originally a merchant's clerk, and possessed 
some literary ability, being the author of an 
ingenious poem entitled ‘ The Cow-chase.”’ 
A monument is erected to him in Westminster 
abbey-—-Ann. Register. 

ANDREAS (Onuriunius) a Neapolitan 
poet who flourished in the carly part of the 
17th century. Besides his poetical works, 
which are written principally in the ottava 
rima, he was the author of several prose essays 
on moral and philosophical subjects, which 
were published in 1636 in a quarto volume. 
His works which remain are— ‘Italia Liberata,’’ 
an epic poem, printed at Naples in one volume 
12mo, in 1626; and “ Aci,’ in 1628. He was 
also the author of several lyric effusions after- 
wards collected and published together, and of 

“two dramatic pieces called ‘‘ La Vana Gelosia” 
and “‘ Elpino.”” He died in 1647, being not 
quite fifty years old.—Biog. Universelle. 

AND BAS (VavERtivs) sirnamed Desse- 
lius, from the place of his birth, Desschel in 
the Netherlands. Having gone through a 
course of study at Antwerp under Iontius, 
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| and at Douay, he obtained the professorshi}s of 


civil law and Hebrew at Louvain, about the 
year 1628, and ten years afterwards adiled to 
these appointments that of University Libra- 
rian. His works are various, in biography, 
topography, philology, and antiquity. The 
principal of these are—‘‘ Ciarorum Cata- 
logus Hispaniz Scriptorum ;’’ ‘* Bibliotheca 
Belgica,” or memoirs of eminent person- 
apes born in the Netherlands, published 
originally in 1623—of which valuable work 
Foppens printed an amendeh edition in 1739, 
in two quarto volumes ; ‘‘ Imagines docto- 
rum virorum e variis gentibus, elogiis brevibus 
illustrate ’?12mo ; ‘' De initiis ac progressa 
Collegii Tnilinguis Buslidiani, deque vita 
et scriptis professorum ejusdem collegii.;’’ 
‘* Topographia Belgica ;” ‘‘ Bibliothece Lo- 
vaniensis primordia,’ and ‘‘ Fasti Academici 
studii generalis Lo aniensis,” 4to; ‘‘ Ortho- 
graphiz ratio,’’ 12mo; ‘* De Lingue Hebraicz 
laudibus,”’ 4to ; and atreatise ‘‘ De Toga et 
Sago, 8vo. He died in 1656, in the reventy- 
second year of his age.—Gent. Biog. Dict. 

ANDREINI( Francis and IsaBeLua) a ce- 
lebrated Italian comedian, and his wife, whose 
fame both as a performer and a writer was 
even superior to that of her husband. Francis, 
in addition to his histrionic talents, was noted 
fora most retentive memory, and the ease with 
which he acquired and retained many modern 
languages, aswell as those in common use as the 
less familiar dialects of the Ottoman empire. 
In 1611 he gave to the stage two pieces which 
were afterwards published, the one entitled 
‘* Lt’ Ingannata di Proserpina;’’ the other 
“CL” Alterazza di Narcisso,” both in duodecimo. 
Two years previous to this he had printed a 
quarto volume at Venice, ‘‘ Le Bravure del 
capitan Spavento,”’ and another, ‘‘ Ragiona- 
mepti fantastici posti im forma di dialoghi rap- 
-piecentativi,” goon followed. His merits as an 
actor were held in much esteem, but, as before 
mentioned, fell shor. of those of Isabella, who 
was by far the finest performer of her day, 
IJer poetic effusions were much admired, es- 
pecially by cardinal] Aldobrandini, whose pa- 
tronage they procured her, as well as the ho- 
nour of being admitted a member of the Intenti 
academy at Pavia. Just before her death she 
visited Paris, where she attracted great atten- 
tion, and waa favourably received at court, 
but died on her return at Lyons in 1604. She 
was a native of Padua, and had just attained 
her forty-second year at the time of her de- 
cease. Her printed works are—‘* Rime,” one 
vol. 4to; ‘‘ Lettere,’’ 4to, (not published till 
three years after her death); ‘‘ Fragmenti d’ 
alcune Scritture,’”’ 8vo; and ‘* Mirtilla favola 
pastorale,’’ also in octavo. Her husband sur- 
vived her nearly sixteen years. They left a son 
(Grovannit Bartista) born at Florence in 
1578, who inherited the talents of his parents 
both in acting and composition. His best 
piece, ‘* Adamo,” produced in 1613, is said to 
have suggested to Milton the idea of his ‘‘ Pa- 
radise Lost.” The time of his death is uncer- 
tain.——Biog. Universelle 

ANDREA DEL SARTO, aneminent Tus- 
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can painter, wasso called from being the sonof a’ 

tailor of Florence, where he was born in 1483. 
He has obtained great credit for his colouring, 
for the beauty of his heads, the correctness of 
his design, and the delicacy of his draperies. 
He was still more distinguished for the ex- 
treme accuracy with which he could copy the 
works of other masters. His copy of the 
portrait of Jeo X by Raphael, was taken for 
the original by Julio Romano, although the 
latter had painted the drapery of it himself. 
He was a very imprudent man ; for on visiting 
France under Francis I, that prince would have 
had him settle there, and when recalled to 
Italy by the solici:ation of his wife, trusted 
him with large sums for the purchase of pic- 
tures, which he squandered away in worthless 
ae and could never re-appear at Paris. 

e died of the plague in his forty-second year, 
in a state Jf poverty and destitution.-—Nouwv. 
Dict. Hist. 

ANDREW or ANDRE (Yvis Many) a 
learned French Jesuit, born 1675, was for se- 
veral years professor of mathematics in the 
university of Caen. He died at an advanced 
age in 1764, and is principally known by his 
‘© Essai sur le Beau,’”’ and his ‘ Traité sur 
Homme,” both of which are to be found in 
his collected works, 5 vols. 12mo0, 1766.—J&. 

ANDREWS (James Periir) a well known 
miscellaneous English writer, was younger 
son of Joseph Andrews, esq. of Shaw House, 
Berks. He was born in the year 1737, and 
received a private education, but was early 
distinguished by an attachment to literature 
and the fine arts, to the former of which he 
may be said to have been professionally 
attached until his death, which took place 
at his house in Brompton in 1797. His prin- 
cipal works are—1. ‘‘ Anecdotes, ancient and 
modern, with Observations,’”’ 1789, and a sup- 
plement, 1790, several editions of which have 
since appeared; 2. ‘‘ Continuation of Henry’s 
History of England,” 4to, and 2 vols. 8vo ; 
3.‘* The History of Great Britain, connected 
with the Chronology of Europe, with Notes 
containing Anecdotes of the Times, Lives of 
the Learned, and Specimens of their Works, 
from Czsar’s Invasion to the death of Henry 
WIll,” 1794-5. He also wrote sever 
antiquarian papers, which appear in the 
Archeolopia. On the new regulation of the 
police cf the metropolis, Mr. Andrews was 
appointed one of the commmissioners of Queen- 
square, Westminster, which situation he held 
until his death Gent. Mag. 1797 and 1801. 

ANDREWS (LancEtLor) an eminent Eng- 
lish divine, bishop of Winchester in the 
reigns of James I and Charles I, was born in 
Londcn in 1565, of a respectable family of 
Suffolk Having passed with credit through 
the grammar school, he removed to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and became much distin- 
guished at that university for his theological 
acquirement and shill in cases of conscience 
and casuistry; and his lectures as catechist of 
the college were very numerously attended. 
At length his reputation for learning, and ta- 
jents, as a popular preacher, procured him 
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the patronage of the earl of Huntingdon and Sir 
Francis Walsingham ; and he passed from one 
preferment to another, until he became dean of 
Westminster. His interest was also much ad- 
vanced by queen Elizabeth herself, to whom he 
was chaplain in ordinary, and who much de- 
lighted in his preaching. Though as a pre. 
bendary and residentiary at St Paul’s, he lived 
chiefly in London, he continued master of his 
college, to which he was a most li>ral bene- 
factor. His quaint and pedantic style of com- 
position and preaching being peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the taste of James I, it is not wonderful 
that he was chiefly looked up to by that sove- 
reign to withstand the covered artacks of car- 
dina] Bellarmine, who, in reply to James’s 
‘* Defence of the Rights of Kings,” had wiit- 
ten a tract under the fictitious name of ‘* Mat- 
thew Tortus.” This piece Andrews, who 
had previously been raised to the see of Chi- 
chester, refuted with considerable animation 
in a Latin work, in the quibbling spirit of him- 
self and his master, which he entitled ‘ Tor- 
tura Torti,’ (Tortus tortured) 1609. his ser- 
vice was so acceptable to the King, that he was 
translated to the bishopric of Ely the same 
year. He was also appointed a privy coun- 
sellor first in kngland and then in Scotland, to 
which country he accompanied James. In 
1618 he wes again translated to the rich see 
of Winchester and to the deanery of the king’s 
chapel, which preferment he heJd until his 
death. This prelate was as much esteemed by 
Charles I aa by his father ; and lord Clarendon 
exceedingly laments that he did not succeed 
to the province of Canterbury, after the death 
of archbishop Bancroft. He died at Win- 
chester house, Southwark, in the year 1626, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. The hich 
character of bishop Andrews as a learned, able, 
aud beneficent member of the establishment, 
is acknowledged on all sides; but the great 
change which since his time has taken place 
in the public taste, in regard to pulpit compo- 
sition, will leave few readers of his sermons, 
even among those who revere the prelate and 
the man. Pedautry and tortuous attempts at 
wit infect all his compositiuns, to the destruc- 
tion of the effect of much good sense, sound 
discrimination, and natural shrewdness. In 
conversation he was the Dr South of his day, 
and famous for his readiness at retort and re- 
partee ; a pleasant instance of which is af- 
forded in his well-known arch reproof of the 
servility and adulation of Neale bishop of Dur- 
ham. The two prelates were standing behind 
the King’s chair, when J ames asked the bishops 
‘¢ My Lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money 
when I want it, without all this formality in 
Parliament?” The bishop of Durham imme- 
diately replied, ** God forbid, sir, but you 
should; you are the breath of our nostrils.” 
Upon which the King turned to the bishop of 
Winchester and added, ‘‘ My lord, what say 
you?” ** Sir,” replied the bishop, ‘ I have no 
skill in parliamentary cases.” The King then 
sail, “no put-offs, my lord 3 answer me pre- 
sently.” ‘‘ Then, sir,” rejoined the bishop, ‘I 
think it lawfu) for you to take my brother 
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Neale’s money, for he offers it ;”’ which answer 
much diverted the King. The charity of bishop 
Andrews was very extensive, and his munifi- 
cence in the encouragement of learning showed 
a noble sense of the only sound purpose for 
which revenues like those of the see of Win- 
chester could be bestowed on an individual. 
Milton at the age of seventeen wrote a Latin 
elegy on the death of this distinguished pre- 
late, which exhibits his usual richness of fancy. 
The works of bishop Andrews which are now 
best known are—1. ‘‘ A Volume of Sermons,” 
1628-1631, folio; 2.‘* The Moral Law ex- 
pounded, or Lectures on the Ten Command- 
ments,” 1642, folio; 3. ‘‘ Collection of Pos- 
thumous and Orphan Lectures delivered at 
St Paul’s and St Giles’s, London,’’ 1657, folio. 
His controversial replies to cardinals Perron 
and Bellarmine are now little attended to. His 
Speeches in the star-chamber against the ju- 
dicial opinions of Trashe, were published after 
his death by Dr Laud in 1629, and dedicated 
to Charles I.— Biog. Brit. 

ANDREWS (Mites Prryr) was the son of 
an eminent merchant in the city of London, in 
whose counting-house he was brought up; but 
having a strong turn for theatrical amusements, 
and coming iuto a considerable fortune by the 
death of an elder brother, a principal proprie- 
tor of the powder-mills at Dartford in Kent, 
he bade adicu to mercantile pursuits altogether, 
and amused himself by writing for the stage. 
In dramatic composition however he cannot be 
considered very successful, none of his pieces 
having kept possession of the boards, though 
one or two of them met with partial and tem- 
porary favour. In his prologues and epilogues, 
of which he wrote several, he was more happy. 
His acknowledged dramas are nine in number : 
‘© Belphegor,” a comic opera; ‘“‘ Summer 
Amusements,’’ ditto ; ‘‘ Fire and Water,’’ ditto ; 
*¢ Best Bidder,” a comedy ; ‘‘ The Election,” a 
musical interlude ; ‘‘ The Mysteries of the Cas- 
Ue,” acomedy ; “‘ Dissipation,” ditto ; ‘* Baron 
of Kinkervankotsdarsprackengotchdern,” ditto ; 
*s Better Late than Never,’’ ditto. Mr Andrews 
in the late war accepted the lieutenant-colonelcy 
of the St Martin’s volunteers, and maintained 
in his house-kecping a style of splendid and 
dignified hospitality, men of letters being ever 
welcome at his table. His death, which was 
sudden took place in 1814.—Gent. Mag. 

ANDRONICUS of Cyrrestes a Greek ar- 
chitect, celebrated for having constructed at 
Atbens the tower of the winds, an octagonal 
building, on each side of which was a figure 
representing one of the winds. On the top of 
the tower was a small pyramid of marble sup- 
porting a brazen triton, which turned on a 
pivot, and pointed with its rod to the side of 
the tower on which was represented the wind 
that was then blowing. As each of the sides had 
a sort of dial, it is conjectured that it formerly 
contained a clepsydra or water clock. From the 
had style of the sculpture, it is supposed to have 
been erected ior to the time of Pericles, 
Until very recently it served as a mosque to some 
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supposed to pe the oldest in the Latin language. 
He composed for the Roman stage B.C. 240, 
He was a player as well as a writer, but all his 
pieces are lost, with the exception of a few 
fragments of verses in the ‘‘ Comici Latini,”’ 
the ‘* Corpus Poetarum,’’ and the ‘* Collectio 
Pisaurensis."’'— Vossius. Biog. Univ. 

ANDRONICUS of Rhodes, a follower of 
Aristotle, who lived B.C. 63, and wrote com- 
mentaries on that author. He also restored 
and published the works of that philosopher, 
which Sylla had brought from Greece.— Buyle. 

ANDROUET DU CERCEAU (Jamus) an 
eminent French architect of the 16th century, 
whocommenced the Pont Neuf at Paris by order 
of Henry I11, which however, in consequence 
of the civil wars, was not finished until the 
reign of Henry 1V, by William Marchand. He 
was also employed by Henry IV to carry on 
the gallery of the Louvre, began by Charles IX ; 
but in consequence of his religion, being a 
zealous Protestant, he was obliged to quit that 
undertaking and leave France : where he 
died is unknown. Androuet is as much dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of principles as 
for his practice. He wrote, 1. ‘‘ Livre d’ Archi 
tecture,” 1559-1611, folic 3 2e ‘* Second Livre 
d’Architecture,” 1561, folio ; 5. °° Les plus ex- 
cellents Batimens de France.,’* (576-1C7, folio, 
with several other works of merit. Androuet 
engraved his own plates in a correct but not in 
a finished style.—Moreri. Biog. Universetle. 

ANDRY (Nicuouas) a physician of Lyons 
inthe 17th century, afterwards dean of the 
faculty of medicine in the royal college of Paris, 
where he also filled @ professor’s chair. Like 
many other men of genius, Andry, though 
skilful and emiment in his profession, was 
haughty, violent and dogmatical; qualitics 
which raised hina many enemies amongst his 
brethren, and led to contests by no means de- 
ficient in virulence on either side. His works, 
all on subjects connected with the study of 
medicine, are—‘‘ Remarques de Medicine sur 
differents sujets,” 12mo; ‘“ Le Regime du 
Careme,” 3 vols. 12mo; ‘ Thé de l’Ewope ou 
les proprietes de la veronique,’’ 12mo; ‘ Re- 
marques de Chemie touchant Ja preparation de 
certaines remedies,’? 12mo; ‘* Examen de dif. 
ferents points d’Anatomie,” 8vo; ‘* Ortho- 
pedie,” or the art of preventing and correcting 
bodily deformities in children, in two duode- 
cimo volumes ; ‘‘ Cleon 4 Eudoxe,” a disquisi- 
tion on the superiority of medicine over surgery ; 
and ‘‘ Traite de la generation des vers dans le 
corps de l'homme,” 8vo. This last work was 
printed at Paris in 1710. Andry, in spite of 
the vexatious assaults which his own impe- 
tuosity drew upon him, attained the advanced 
age of eighty-four, and died in 1742.—Bing. 
Universelle. 

ANELLO (Tuomas) better known as Mas- 
sanieljo, a fisherman at Naples, was born in 
1623, at which time Naples was subject to the 
house of Austria, and governed by a viceroy of 
its deputation. The Neapolitans behaved with 
great loyalty and liberality to their foreign 
rulers, and supported many heavy taxes with- 
out murmuring, until the year 1646, when « 
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new donative was projected, w ich suddenly 
roused up a mass of slumbering indignation 
among the common people. This impost as- 
sumed the form of a tax upon all sorts of fruits, 
dry and green, such as mulberries, grapes, 
eee pears, age, &c. which supplied their 
chief food to the bulk of the population. The 
poopie expressed their sorrow and anger by 
oud cries and lamentations as the viceroy 
passed through the market-place ; and peti- 
tioned him, through the medium of the arch- 
bishop, cardinal Filomarino, to remove the tax 
from fruits. This favour he promised ; but 
the farmers of the revenue contrived to make 
him break his word, and to treat the discontent 
as the mere clamour of a rabble. What the 
result might have been had not a leader started 
up, it is difficult to say ; but at this moment a 
spark from the combustion ignited one of those 
energetic minds, which circumstances will 
sometimes call into activity from the very lowest 
ranks of society. Thomas Anello, by an Ita- 
lian familiar mode of abreviation usually called 
Massaniello, at that time in his twenty-fourth 
year, dwelt in a commer of the great market- 
place of Naples. He was a stout man of good 
countenance and of the middle stature, whose 
profession was to buy fish and retail them ; 
and, in conformity with the meanness of 
his condition, usually appeared in a coarse 
shirt, a blue waistcoat, a mariner’s cap, and 
with naked feet. Observing the general mur- 
murs of the people, and while in the highest 
state of exasperation himself, he met a fa- 
mous bandit called Perone, with one of hiscom- 
panions, who asked him what ailed him. He 
replied in great wrath, ‘‘I will be bound to be 
hanged but I will right this city.’ Those 
whom he addressed of course laughed at him ; 
but he contrived to make them see the possi- 
bility of an effective resistance, and they en- 
gaged themselves to assist him. He first 
applied to the owners of the fruit-shops, and 
recommended them to come the next day to 
the market, but to decline to purchase from the 
growers any portion of their taxed fruit; and 
in the mean time instructed, and to a certain 
extent enrolled, many hundreds of the more 
youthful lazzaroni who frequented the market- 
place, teaching them to utter cries and to 
clamour in concert as he should direct. Of 
this militia he made himself the leader; and at 
a signal being given by a fruiterer in the con- 
federacy throwing his taxed fruit to the ground 
in a rage, and exclaiming, ‘‘ God gives plenty 
and the government dearth,” a tumult ensued, 
and a general cry of ‘‘ No Tax’ burst from 
the assembled multitude, who pelted the magi- 
strate, sent to appease them, from the market- 

lace. The immediate consequence was a 
arge concourse of people of all descriptions; 
when Maszsaniello leaped upon the table of 
one of the fruiterers and harangued the 
crowd, comparing himself to Moses, who was 
sent to deliver the Israelites from the tians, 
and to Peter, also a fisherman, who had re- 
acued the world from the dominion of Satan. 
His oratory was completely successful ; and, 
under his direction, the toll-houses for fruit were 
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first burnt down ; thence the people proceeded 
to the other toll-houses, and natty atusiled the 
palace of the viceroy, which they entered and 
rifled, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
guards. The viceroy got into his coach to 
make his escape, but the people surrounded it 
with naked swords, and made him promise to 
take off the taxes. By distributing money and 
by fair promises, he at length contrived to get 
into the church of St Lewis, and ordered the 
gatesto be shut. The populace then applied 
to the prince of Bisignano, who was much 
beloved by them, to be their defender and in- 
tercessor. He at first complied; but finding 
himself, after the most strenuous exertions, 
unable to restrain their outrage and fury, he 
retired, and the people called out for Mas- 
saniello to be their leader, at the same time 
appointing Genoino, a priest of temper and 
abilities, and the aforesaid bandit Perone to 
attend his person. Massaniello at first assumed 
the part assigned to him with considerable 
spirit and yood sense. A stage was erected in 
the market-place, where, clothed in white like 
a mariner, he with his counsellors gave public 
audience, received petitions, and decided all 
causes, civil and criminal, At this time he 
had no less than 150,090 men under his com- 
mand, besides an incredible number of women, 
many of whom were also armed. By a formal 
decree, the houses and goods of sixty farmers 
of the taxes were burnt, and the punishment of 
death was inflicted upon those who attempted 
to purloin or save from the flames the smallest 
article. At length, convinced of the formidable 
nature of the confederacy, the viccroy gave the 
original popular charter of Charles V over to 
the bishop, who induced Massaniello to as- 
semble the people and their leaders together 
to effect an accommodation. The design 
proved abortive in the first instance, owing to 
an attempt to destroy him by an armed force, 
brought apparently in honour of the occasion. 
At last however a treaty was completed, and 
he went in state to visit the viceroy, habited in 
cloth of silver, and mounted upon a lofty charger, 
with 50,000 persons in his train, who attended 
to his smallest sign with the most devoted obe- 
dience. On the following Sunday the capi- 
tulation was signed and solemnly sworn to; 
and had Massaniello now retired, as he had 
declared his intention to do, he might have 
presented some claim to the title of a friend 
to his country ; but unhappily he was induced 
to maintain his authority, and the usual effects 
of unlimited power began to display themselves 
in acts of caprice and tyranny, which at length 
were of so extraordinary a nature that they 
were attributed to frenzy arising out of that 
high state of excitement which he had erpe- 
nenced since the commencement of these tran- 
sactions, during which he supported his un- 
remitting exertions with little either of food or 
rest. The strong wines, that he drank after 
his elevation, are also su d to have pro- 
duced a species of delirium which unsettled 
his reason. Be this as it may, he was 60 
capriciously t ical, that a scheme was laid 
for his caus sla siGe: and as he fell he only ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘ Ungrateful traitora.”” His head 
was thrown into one ditch, and his body into 
another ; but (and the lesson is salutary) the 
temper excited by these events did not cease 
until Naples was freed from the yoke of Spain. 
—Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ANEURIN, supposed by some authors to 
be the same with Gildas the historian, a British 
poet and chieftain of the sixth century. Ile 
took a part in the battle of Cattraeth, which he 
made the subject of a poem; and this, with 
another poem, entitled the “ Odes of the 
Monthas,’’ form the whole of his known works. 
They are to be found in the Welsh Archaio- 
logy.—Qwen’» Camb. Bivg. 

ANFOSSI (Pasquatrr) a Neapolitan com- 
poser of eminence in the last century, a pupil of 
Sacchini and Piccini, the latter of whom he 
completely surperseded in the favour of the 
Roman cognoscenti. After however com- 
posing several operas, which met with the 
most unqualified success, his ‘* L’Olympiade”’ 
encountered a reception as urfavourable as unex- 
pected. From this moment the decline of his re- 
putation in Italy seems to have been as rapid as 
its rise. Anfossi in consequence visited Paris 
in 1780, where his Caius Marius was performed 
with some success, and afterwards London. 
He died at Rome in 1795. The opera of 
l’Avaro is considered his chef d’ceuvre.—Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

ANGELI (Buonaventuna) a Ferrarese, 
educated for the law, in which profession he 
attained to great eminence about the middle 
of the 16th century, being consulted by the 
government on all matters of importance, and 
obtaining for a while a principal share in the 
administration of public affairs. Circumstances 
however at length induced him to quit the 
state of which he was a native, and to settle 
at Parma, where he compiled his history of 
that city, printed in one volume quarto, as well 
as a topopraphical description of it. He also 
published memoirs of Ludovico Catti, a dis- 
tinguished member of his own profession. 
Angeli died in 1573.—Moreri. 

ANGELI (Prrrr) a distinguished modern 
Latin poet, was borin at Barga in Tuscany, in 
the year 1517. He was a proficient in Latin 
and Greek at a very early age, and was sent 
to Bologna to study the law, but neglected it 
for the belles lettres. Having written some 
satirical verses to oblige a lady of quality, he 
thought it prudent to quit Bologna, to avoid 
consequences, and repaired to Venice, where 
he employed himself in copying Greek manu- 
scripts for the French ambassador, resident 
there as the representative of Francia I. He 
subsequently visited Constantinople, under 
the protection of another ambassador from the 
game prince; and made the tour of Greece 
and Asia Minor. In 1546 he became profes- 
sor of Greek at Reggio, and subsequently was 
invited to take the chair of belles lettres at 
Pisa. In 1575 he was invited to accompany 
cardinal Ferdinand de Medici to Rome, who 
entertained him with great liberality, and re- 
warded him with a gift of 2000 gold crowns 
for a dedication of poems. hen Ferdi- 
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nand became grand duke, he also fllowed 
him to Florence, and being enr.ched with ad- 
ditional pensions, passed the remainder or his 
life with ease and opulence at Pisa, enjoying 
great reputation until bis death in 1596. ‘lhe 
principal works of this author are—1. ‘‘ De 
ordine legendi scriptores historia Romane ;’’ 
2. ‘‘Poemata Varia;”’ 3. ‘‘ Syrias,” a Latin 
poem in twelve books, on the same subject as 
the “‘ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso ; 4. ‘‘ Cy- 
negeticon,”” or the Chase ; 5. ‘‘ De privato- 
rum publicorumque urbis Romz eversoribus 
epistola,” 4to; 6. ‘* Poesie Toscani,’’ 8vo 
7. ‘* Letters in Latin and Italian,”’ to be found 
in various collections ; 8. ‘‘ Memoirs of his own 
Life,”’ &c.-—Moreri. 

ANGELIERI (Bonaventure) a Sicilian 
monk of the rule of St Francis, who became 
vicar-general of his order at Madrid. He 
lived at the latter end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eightecnth centurics. He is 
author of two curious performances, entitled 
‘* Lux magica celestium, terrestrium, et infero- 
rum,’’ 1685, 4to; ‘lux magica academica, 
pars secunda,”’ 1687, 4to. ‘These extraordi- 
nary treatises were to have been followed b 
many more. The time of this writer's deat 
is uncertain.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ANGELONI (Francesco) a native of Terni 
in Italy, of which place he wrote the history, 
4to, 1646. le is principally known by an 
elaborate work published in one folio volume, 
in 1685, on the history of Rome, which he il- 
lustrated by a reference to ancient medals, He 
died in 1652 at Rome.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ANGELUCCI (‘Tueopore) a native of 
Belforte in the march of Ancona. Though a 
physician, and of great eminence in his pro- 
fession, he found leisure to apply himself to 
the cultivation of the belles lettres, and is the 
author of several poetical effusions, as well as 
of sundry treatises connected with the art of 
medicine. Among the former are his ‘‘ Deus, 
canzone spirituale di Celio magno,”’ and a 
translation of Virgil’s Acneid into Italian in 
‘‘ verso sciolto,’’ 12mo. Tle is the author also 
of a work entitled ‘‘Capitolo in code della 
Pazzia ;”’ of ‘“‘Sententia quod metaphysica sit 
eademque physica,’’ 4to ; of ‘Ars Medica,’’ 4to; 
** Exercitationum cum Patricio ;”’ and of a trea- 
tise on the nature and method of curing malig- 
nant fevers. He died in 1600.—Biog. Univ, 

ANGELUS (Curisrorpner) a Greek who, 
being driven from his own country by Turkish 
persecution, found an asylum in Englund ip 
1608. Through the bounty of the bishop of 
Norwich, he was enabled to enter himself, 
first of Trinity College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards of Baliol, Oxford, where he gained a 
comfortable livelihood by acting as tutor to 
junior students, especially in his native lan- 
guage. He evinced his gratitude to the Eng- 
lish for the protection afforded him, by p 
lishing an encomium on the nation and its two 
splendid universities, in Greek and Latin, 1619, 
having previously written an account of the 

rsecutions which drove him from Athena, 
inthe same tongues. He was a man of some 
learning, and his “ Echiridion de institutis 
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GSrecorum,”’ Greek and Latin, 4to, has been 
well spoken of. In the year 1624 he published 
a Latin prpnesy on the overthrow of the reli- 
gion of omet, which is to take place, ac- 
cording to his calculation, in 1876. He died at 
Oxford in 1638.—Athen. Oron. 

ANGERSTEIN (Jouw Jutivs). This dis- 
tinguished patron of the fine arts was born at 
St Petersburg in 1735, and came over to England 
under the patronage of the late Andrew Thomp- 
son, Esq, with whom he continued in partner- 
ship upwards of fifty years. Mr Angerstein 
exhibited much public sprit on several occa- 
sions, and was the first who proposed a reward 
of 20001. from the fund at Lloyds to the in- 
ventor of the life-boats. His celebrated col- 
lection of paintings, esteemed inferior to none 
of the same extent in Europe, has been purchased 
since his death by the English government at 
an expense of 60,000/. as the nucleus of a na- 
tional gallery. Mr Angerstein died at Wood- 
lands, Blackheath, January 22, 1822, aged 
eighty-seven.—Crent. Mag. 

ANGITIERA (Petrr Martyr pn’) better 
known by the name of Peter Martyr only, an 
Italian scholar of a noble Milanese family. He 
was born in 1455, and early patronised by the 
archbishop of Milan. In 1487 he visited 
Spain, and was presented to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who employed him, after his taking 
orders, in an errand of considerable delicacy 
to the sultan of Egypt, during which mission 
he visited the pyramids. On his return he re- 
ceived various valuable appointments in the 
church ; and on the accession of Charles V, . 
that monarch also presented him with a rich 
abbey. He died at Grenada in 1546, leaving 
several historical works which are usually quoted 
under the name of Peter Martyr. [lis principal 
productions are—1. ‘* Opus Epistolarum,”’ 1530 
and 1607 (Elzevir) folio. This work, which 
contains the whole of his political life, is much 
esteemed for information not to be obtained 
elsewhere. 2. ‘‘ De rebus Oceanicis et orbe 
novo Decades,” Paris, 1536, folio, being a 
history of the drscovery of Amenica, from the 
manuscript of Columbus; 3. ‘‘ De Insulis nu- 
per inventis et incolarum moribus,’”’ Basil, 
1521, 4to, 1533, folio; 4. ‘‘ De Legatione 
Babylonica,” which work contains an account 
of his embassy to Egypt.—Biog. Univ. 

ANGILBERT (ae son-in-law to Charle- 
magne, and afterwards abbot of St Riquier. He 
had a great taste for poetry, but nothing re- 
mains of him except a history of his monastery, 
inserted by Mabillon in his “‘ Annals of the 
Oider of St Benedict.” He died in 814.— 

oreri. 

_ANGIOLELLO (Jonn Mario) a Venetian 
historian of the fifteenth century. Being taken 
captive by the Turks, he followed Mahomet II 
in the dreadful war which, at the head of an 
army of 200,000 men, he waged against Ussun 
Cassan. He wrote a history of the Turkish 
monarch in Turkish and Itahan, for which that 
fierce prince very amply rewarded him. He 
also wrote ‘‘ Della vita et fatti di re de Persia,”’ 
Venice, 1553, and ‘* Relatione della vita e dé 
fatti del Signor Ussun Cassan,” inserted in the 

Bioc. Dicr.— No. VI. 
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second volume of Ramusio’s Voyages, 1559, fol. 
By the latter work it appears, that Angiclello 
was living in 1524, half a century after the 
battle of the Euphrates, at whith he was pre- 
sent. Some accounts say that he died in 1530, 
— Moreri. 

ANGOULEME (Cuartes ve Vatois, Duke 
of) was the natural son of Charles IX. Catha- 
rine de Medicis bequeathed to him her estates, 
but the will was set aside in favour of Mar, 
de Valois. He was however allowed to retain 
the title of Count d’Auvergne, and was subse- 
quently created Duke of Angouleme. [le was 
twice charged with treason, and the second 
time was condemned to death, a sentence which 
was changed into perpetual imprisonment. He 
was however once more pardoned and em- 
ployed, both in a military capacity and in vari- 
ous embassies. He wrote his own memoirs, 
printed in 1662, as also a coliection of the 
speeches delivered in the assembly of the Pro- 
testants in Germany, &c. He died in 1650.— 
Biog. Universelle. 

NNA COMNENA, daughter of Alerius 
Comnenus I, emperor of the East. After his 
death she endeavoured to secure the succession 
to her husband, Nicephorus Briennius, but was 
baffled by his want of energy and ambition. 
She dedicated herself to learning and literature, 
and wrote a life of her father Alexius, which, 
in the midst of much fulsome panegyric and 
inaccuracy in regard to dates, contains some 
curious facts, and is very smart upon the pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome to a paramount 
spiritual sovereignty. An edition of the life of 
Alexius was printed at the Louvre, 1651, folio, 
with notes by Hecschelius. The time of her 
death is unhnown.— Bayle, 

ANNE, queen of Great Britain, second 
daughter of king James II by his first wife, 
Anne Hyde, was born in 1664, and married to 
prince George of Denmark in 1683, by whom 
she had several children, none of whom lived 
to maturity. On the death of William III in 
1702, she succeeded tothe crown ; and her reign 
composes one of the most splendid periods of 
English history, with little other assistance from 
her own personal character than what arose 
from her tendency to yield to the ascendency of 
stronger spirits than herown. To the arbi 
influence of the celebrated Sarah duchess of 
Marlborough may possibly be attributed the 
steadiness with which, in the earlier part of 
her reign, she pursued the projects of her pre- 
decessor for reducing the power of France ; 
and the celebrated treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
which terminated this policy, has uniformly 
been attributed to a similar influence gained by 
Mrs Masham, a tool of the opposite faction. 
The contention of parties during the reign of 
Anne was extremely violent, in consequence of 
the hopes entertained by the Jacobites that she 
would be induced by natural feelings to favour 
the succession of her brother the Pretender. 
These expectations after her husband's death 
were by no means ungrounded ; and D psec 
had her own been much longer delayed, 
measures would have been taken to defeat the 
claim of the house of My anover. The reign of 
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Anne may be deemed the triumph of the 
lisn high church party, owing to the strong 
and possibly natural predilection of the queen 
for the priociples of government by which it 
has always been actuated; the only personal 
bias exhibited by her that tended much to in- 
fluence the state of affairs. Her private cha- 
racter was amiable and well-intentioned, and 
it is said that she possess-d much passive good 
sense, which was obscured by indolence and 
want of energy. It is generally agreed, that 
she appeared to more advantage during the 
life-time of her husband than after his death. 
The known easiness and good nature of her 
disposition obtained for her the title of ‘‘ The 
good queen Anne ;” and as she was an excellent 
wife and mother, and a kind and generous mis- 
tress and friend, it was pretty generally be- 
stowed. ‘The reign of Anne was as distin- 
“bagae for literature as for arms ; but although 
er administrations, both Whig and Tory, con- 
tained eminent scholars and patrons, her own 
taste and opinions had little share in calling forth 
the literary genius and talent which has ob- 
tained for the age the title of Augustan. Anne 
died in 1714, in her fiftieth year, of a dropsy, 
rendered incurable by an unfortunate species of 
self-indulgence. Owing to the good opinion 
generally entertained of her, she was much 
lamented by her subjects at large, but more 
particularly by the partizans of the house of 
Stuart, possibly at that time the majority of the 
nation. In person Anne was of the middle 
size, aud she possessed a countenance ruddy 
and comely, although not handsome, with a very 
pleasing voice.—Smollett. 

ANNESLEY (Artinur) earl of Anglesea 
and lord privy seal in the reign of Charles JI, 
was born at Dublin in 1614, and finished his 
education at Oxford. In 1640 he was chosen 
knight of the shire for Radnor, but subsequently 
lost his seat. At the commencement of the 
civil wars he inclined to the royal cause, but 
afterwards reconciled himself to the pailiament, 
and was appointed a commissioner for the set- 
tlement of Ulster, and also for negotiating with 
the duke of Ormond for the surrender of 
Dudan. Arter tué ueata of Cromwell he took 
littie share in the confusion that followed ; but 
when events pointed towards the Restoration, 
he was chosen president of the council of state, 
and opened a correspondence with Charles I. 
Soon after that event he was created earl of 
Anglesea, expressly for his services in bringing 
it about. In 1667 he was made treasurer 
of the navy, in 1672 a commissioner for in- 
specting the settlements in Jreland, and in 1673 
lord privy seal. In 1682 this nobleman drew 
up and presented to the King a smart remon- 
strance on the danger and inconvenience of the 
duke of York’s being a papist; which step 
gave great offence but did not remove him from 
office, although he was soon after dismissed, 
in consequence of a charge against him by the 
duke of Ormend. He then retired to a country 
house, and meddled little with public affairs 
until the reign of James II, whose favour he 
so much recovered, that it was generally be- 
lieved he was about to Le made Jord chancellor 
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of England, but for the intervention ot death 
in 1680, being then in the seventy-third year 
of his age. is works are—1. ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Transubstantiation ;’’ 2. ‘‘ A Letter to the earl 
of Castlehaven, on his Memoirs concerning the 
Wars in Ireland’ 1681, 8vo; 3. ‘‘ A True Ac- 
count of the Proceedings between James Duke 
of Ormond and Arthur earl of Anglesea, before 
the King in Council,’ 1682, folio ; 4. ‘‘A Letter 
of Remarks on Jovian,’’ 1683, 4to; 5. ‘ The 
Privileges of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
argued and stated in two Conferences, April 
18 and 22, 1671;” 6. ‘* The King’s Right of 
Indulgence in Spiritual Matters,” 1688; 7. 
‘¢ Memoirs, intermixed with Moral, Political, 
and Hlistorical Observations,” 1693, 8vo— 
Biog. Brit. 

ANNETT (PetsR) a deistical writer, was a 
native of the town of Liverpool and educated for 
a dissenting minister. He first distinguished lum- 
self as an opponent of Christianity, by an attack 
on bishop Shcrlock’s tract on the Resurrection ; 
but his best known production is ‘‘ The History 
of the Man aftcr God’s own Heart,’’ occasioned 
by a comparison made by Dr Chandler be 
tween George II, then just deceased, and king 
David. This piece has received answers from 
the pens of dean Delany, Dr Chandler, and Dr 
Porteus. In 1762 he published a paper enti- 
tled «The Free Enquirer” for which he was 
prosecuted and sentenced to the pillory and 
imprisonment. Jis spirit was very high ; for 
when Mr Newberry the bookseller, in order to 
relieve his necessities while in gaol, would have 
employed him to complete a grammar, he re- 


- fused because his name was not to appear on 


the title-page. Tle died in 1778.—Lonrdoxn 
Muy. 

ANNIUS of Viterbo, or Jonx Nanwnt, a 
Dominican friar, was born at Viterbo in 1-452. 
tle was highly distinguished among his brethren 
for his learning, and was made master of the 
sacred palace by pope Alexander VJ]. He dir, 
as was suspected, of poison, at the instigation 
of Cesar Borgia in 1502. He is only men- 
tioned here for his ingenuity in the art of for- 
gery and imposture, having employed his 
learned leisure in the construction of fragments 
of his own invention, which he afterwards 
palmed on the world as the remains of several 
ancient writers, in ‘‘ Seventeen Books of Anti- 
quities.”” The first edition of this work, dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand and Isabella, was printed 
at Rome in 1498, and in 1552 republished in 
8vo at Antwerp. The imposition passed for 
some time; and when discovered, the Domi- 
nicans, anxious to save the credit of their order, 
pretended that Annius copied his inventions 
from a manuscript which they had found in the 
Colbertine library: but as this manuscript was 
never produced, the dishonour was ineffaceable, 
The success and magnitude of the forgery ren- 
der it exceedingly remarkable as an instance 
of great but unpriucipled ability —Aikin’s Gen. 

iog. 

_ANQUFTIL (Louis Pienrt) born in 1728, 
distinguished himself early in life as a theolo- 
gian, obtained in 1759 the rank of prior in 
the Abbey de la Roe in Anjou, and shortly 
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afterwards became director of the college of 
Senlis. At the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, being then curé of La Villette near Paris, 
he in common with many other ecclesiastics 
was thrown into prison, where he lessened the 
tedium of confinement by projecting and com- 
mencing his universal history, a work he af- 
terwards gave to the world in twelve duodecimo 
volumes, At the formation of the French In- 
stitute, Anquetil became one of the original 
members, and obtained a situation under the 

overnment. His other works are—‘ L’Esprit 

e la Ligue,’’ composed at Senlis; ‘‘ Intrigue 
du Cabinet sous Henri Quatre et Louis XTII, 
in 4 vols. 1%mo; “‘ Louis XIV, sa cour, et le 
Regent, 4 vols. 12mo; ‘‘ Vie du Marshal 
Villars,” 4 vols. 12mo; an 8vo volume, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Motife des guerres et des traites des 
paix de la France, pendant les regnes de Louis 
XIV, XV, et XVI,” a voluminous history of 
France in 14 duodecimo volumes; the “ Al- 
manac de Rheims ;’’ and the civil and political 
history of that city in 3 vols.12mo. He died 
in 1808.—Biog. Univ. 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON (Asrarnau 
Hyacinru) brother of the subject of the last 
article, was born in 1731. Smitten with a con- 
siderable thirst after Oriental literature, in 
order tu gratify it he quitted all thoughts of 
the ecclesiastical profession, in which, through 
his interest with the bishop of Auxerre (de 
Caylus) he had very fair prospects, and actually 
joined the expedition fitting out for India in 
1754, as a private soldier. At Chandernagore, 
Pondicherry, and Surat, though interrupted for 
a time by a serious fit of illness, he employed 
every moment of iis leisure in the study of the 
Sanscrit, and made sufficient progress in that 
tongue to translate the ‘‘ Vendidade Sade,” a 
dictionary of the language. On the taking of 
Pondicherry by the English, he returned to 
Europe, visited London and Oxford, and in 
1762 succeeded in conveying the various ma- 
nuscripts he had obtained to Pans. He was 
then appointed Oriental interpreter in the 
king’s library, with a pension, and devoted him- 
self to the publication of his researches. His 
works are—‘‘ A Life of Zoroaster,”’ prefixed to 
a translation of the celebrated ‘‘ Zend Avesta,” 
attributed to that sage, in 3 vols. 4to, 1771 ; 
“« Legislation Orientale,’”’ 4to, 1778; ‘‘ Re- 
cherches Historiques et Geographiques sur 
L’Inde,’’ 1786; ‘‘ A Treatise on Commerce,”’ 
1789; ‘* L’Inde au rapport avec |’Europe,”’ 
1798, 2 vols. 8vo; and ‘‘ Secrets not to be 
Revealed,’’ a Latin translation in two 4to vo-~ 
lumes from the Persian. Eagerly attached to 
Oriental literature as this persevering man 
must have been, still, if we are to believe our 
own countryman Sir W. Jones, his attainments 
in that abstruse department of knowledge were 
rather showy than solid, although his brother, 
in the memoirs which he published of him, is 
naturally enough of a very different opinion. 
Whatever may have been “his abilities, his in- 
dustry at least is unquestioned. He died 1803, 
three years before his brother.— Ibid. 

ANSART (Anprew Joszpu) a French his- 
torian and ecclesiastical writer, born in 1723. 
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He became a Benedictine monk, and being ape 
pointed procurator of one of the houses of that 
order, disappeared with the funds. How he 
contrived to avoid the disgraceful consequences 
of this misconduct is not known; but he at- 
tached himself to the order of Malta, became 
an advocate and doctor of laws of the faculty of 
Paris, and finally prior of Villanova. His 
principal works are—1. ‘‘ Dialogues sur l’utilite 
des moines rentés,’’ 1768, 12mo; ‘ Exposi- 
tion sur les Cantiques des Cantiques de So- 
lomonu,”? 1770, 12mo; ** The Histories of St 
Maur, St Reine, d’Alise, St Fiacre,” &c.; 
and the ‘* Bibliotheque Litteraire du Maine,” 
1784, 8vo. He died in 1790.— Ibid. 
ANSEGIUS, abbot of Lobies, an old Bene- 
dictine monastery in the diocese of Cambray 
in France, lived in the ninth century, and was 
much esteemed for his learning and abilities 
in his own days. In the year 827 he made 
a collection of the capitularies of Charlemagne 
and of Louis his son, entitled “ Capitula seu 
Edita Caroli Magni et Ludovici pii Imperato- 
rum,’’ of which work various editions have 
been published. He died in 834.— Moreri. 
ANSELM, archbishop of Canterbury ia the 
reigns of William Rufus and Henry IJ, was 
born at Aost in Pedmont in 1033. He took 
the monastic habit of St Benedict at the abbey 
of Bec in Normandy, of which, in succession to 
Lanfranc, removed to the see of Canterbury, he 
became prior. Visiting England several umes 
during his abbacy, he was called to attend 
William Rufus in a fit of sickness at Glou- 
cester, which led to his appomtment to the 
primacy. lle would not however suffer him- 
self to be invested until William had promised 
a restitution of the lands which he had ab- 
stracted from the see of Canterbury on the 
death of Lanfranc, No agreement could long 
subsist between a prelate so tenacious as An- 
selm and a monarch of the unruly temper ot 
William, who, like his father, asserted his right 
to supreme ecclesiastical power in his own do- 
minions. Causes of hostility soon arose, which 
were carried to a high pitch, in relation to the 
rival candidates for the papacy, Clement and 
Urban, of whom the King acknowledged the 
one and the archbishop the other. After an 
arrangement of this dispute, another quarrel 
ensued in consequence of the King’s levy on 
the archishop for a larger quota than he was 
disposed to furnish for the war against Wales. 
Anselm treated the demand of the King with 
contenipt, and in opposition to his express pro- 
hibition, quitted England to make an appeal to 
Rome. William instantly confiscated the tem- 
poralities of the archbishopric, while Anselm 
was received by pope Urban as a zealous de- 
fender of the rights of the holy see, and a me- 
ritorious sufferer in the cause of religion. He 
attended Urban to the council of Bari, and 
distinguished himself in defence of the Catholic 
tenets against the Greek church, in respect to 
the procession of the Holy Ghost. He also, 
in allusion to his own case, advocated in the 
same council the claims of the clergy to the 
exclusive right of election to church prefer- 
ment, without dong ee to laymen. Oa 
” 
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his return to Rome, ze found an ambassador 
from Enylend, sent by the King to vindicate 
his conduct, who ably adopted an argument 
which has seldom been eutirely without effi- 
cacy at the court of Rome, by bribing his 
Holiness into an abandonment of his friend. 
Finding himeelf deserted even in a public 
council in which his case was mentioned and 
discussed, Anselm quitted Rome in disgust, 
and remained at Lyons until the death of 
William in 1100. On the seizure of the crown 
by Henry 1, that monarch, who sought every 
means to establish his authority, aware of the 
popularity of Anslem, immediately invited him 
to resume possession of his see, and when he 
complied witb the invitation, received him with 
the greatest respect. The old disputes how- 
ever quickly revived between the archbishop 
and Henry, the latter claiming homage as his 
brother had done, and the former as positively 
denying it. In other matters the prelate was 
very serviceable to the King. He smoothed 
the way to his popular marriage with Matilda, 
daughter of the hing of Scotland, who through 
her mother was of the Saxon blood royal, and 
also used all his eloquence and influence with 
the barons to support Henry against his brother 
Robert. When this danger was over how- 
ever, the King, notwitlistauding the peremptory 
negative of the new pope, Paschal 1], upon 
lay investiture, was determined not to give up 
the important prerogative of granting church 
preferment within his own domimons. After 


a long course of disputation therefore, Anselm | 
once more went to Rome ; but the policy of the | 


Pope, who had lately been engaged in a simi- 
lar contest with the Emperor, rendered him 
averse to proceed to the extremity of excom- 
munication; and at length the disagreement 
was terminated by a compromise, in which it 
was agreed that the see of Rome should retain 
its spiritual power of investiture, and the King 
receive homaye for the temporal properties and 
privileges. On this adjustment Anselm em- 
barked for England, and was received with 
singular demonstrations of joy and respect. 
The remainder of this prelate’s life was taken 
up in the enforcement of his own religious 
views ; and among other regulations he was 
the first who rigorously enforced clerical celi- 
bacy in England. By acanon of the national 
synod held at Westminster in 1102, it was pro- 
vided, ‘That no archdeacon, priest, deacon, 
or canon, shall be allowed to marry, or to live 
with his wife already married.’ Anselm was 
adso singularly austere in the article of dress, 
and preached zealously against long hair and 
curled locks. His private life was pious and 
exemplary, but he showed his jealousy for the 
privileges of the clergy and his see in the 
Poinutest particulars ; and a dispute on the para- 
mount authority of his province over that of 
York was left undecided at his death, which 
took place at Canterbury in the year 1109. 
Anselm is another of those episcopal characters 
who have devoted considerable talents and 
atrong energies to the advancement of the tem- 
poral and and spiritual pretensions of the sce 
of Rome ; and allowing for the views of the 
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age in which he lived, we are not hastily to 
conclude, that he acted not conscienti in 
what he supposed to be the cause of religion. 
The real merit of the disputes in which he wa, 
engaged. has been settled by the common sense 
of mankind long ago. Anselm was a learned 
man for the age in which he lived, and among 
his metaphysical works is a treatise on the 
existence of God, which is established by ar- 
yuments drawn from the abstract idea of Deity. 
in the manner afterwards adopted by Des- 
cartes. His works, which are numerous, were 
first published at Nuremberg in 1491, folio, and 
subsequently at Cologne, Lyons, and Paris. 
The metaphysical portion on truth, free will, 
predestination, &c. is acute, and contributed 
much to prepare the way for the scholastic 
system which soon after universally prevailed ; 
but the devotional pieces abound with austerity 
and mysticism. Anselm was canonized se 
long after his death as the reign of Henry VI, 
at the instigation of cardinal Morton.—Biog. 
Brit. 

ANSELME of Paris, a Frencn monk of the 
Augustine order, was born in 1602. Jie was 
the author of a very elaborate work entitled 
‘« Histoire genealogique et chronologique de la 
Maison de France, et des grands Officiers de 
la couronne,” 1673, 2 vols. 4to. ‘his work was 
continued by the fathers Ange and Simplicien 
of the same order, which contimuation, in 9 
vols. folio, first appeared in 1726. Anselme 
had made prepations for a general history of 
the sovereign states of Furope, part of which 
he left in manuscript. He died in 1694.— 
Moreri. Bayle. 

ANSELME (Grorce). There were two of 
this name; the elder, a mathematician of some 
eminence in the early part of the 1..th century, 
died init40. His grandson, who, from his re- 
lationship to the preceding. assumed the name 
of Nipos, was a physician at Parma, of which 
city he was a native. His first work was a 
commentary on the plays of Plautus, which is 
to be found in Sessa's edition of that poet, pub- 
lished in 1518. Ile also wrote a book of epi- 
grams; ‘‘ Palladis Peplus ;” ‘‘ Eclogw,” 8vo, 
1523, and a life of Cavicio. His death took 
place in 1528. 

ANSON (Georcr Lord) an eminent naval 
commander, was the third son of William 
Anson, Esq, a gentleman of an ancient and re- 
spectable family in Staffordshire, and was born 
at his father’s seat in the parish of Colwick in 
that county, on April 23, 1697. He went 
early into the navy, and passed regularly through 
the minor grades of the service, until in his 27th 
year he was raised to the rank of post-captain 
and to the command of the Scarborough man 
of war. He was ordered to the South Carolina 
station, where he remained several years ; and 
while he resided in that province erected a 
town called Anson Burgh, and gave name to 
a district which is still called Anson county. 
On the breaking out of the Spanish war in 
1739, he was selected as a proper person to 
command the fleet destined to attack the Spa- 
nish settlements in the Pacific Ocean, which 
intention gave rise to the memorable expedition 
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@o well described in the <y popular book 
called “ Anson’s Voyage.” He set sail Sept. 
18, 1740, with a squadron of five men of war, 
a sloop, and two victuallers, all very wretchedly 
fitted out as the sequel proved, for the nature 
of the service; and after passing along the 


eastern coast of South America, doubled Cape‘ 


Hor in the midst of a series of storms and 
tempests that separated his whole fleet, only a 
small part of which ever again joined him. 
After refitting at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
he proceeded to the cvast of Peru, and took 
the rich town of Paita. On this coast he also 
captured some valuable prizes, on board of 
which were passengers of distinction of both 
sexes. lis treatment of these was so generous 
aud honourable, and of the women in particular 
so delicate and polite, that impressed as the 
parties had been, in conformity with Spanish 
policy in those countries, by accounts of the 
insolence and barbarity of English seamen, 
they were exceedingly surprised, and expressed 
they respect and gratitude in the highest 
terns. Ile afterwards sailed with the Centu- 
rion and Gloucester to the coast of Mexico, to 
intercept the annual Acapulco ship, but was 
obliged to unite the crews and abandon his 
second vessel ; and so thinned and weakened 
were the seamen by the scurvy, it was with 
difficulty they reached the pleasant uninhabited 
island of ‘Iimian, one of the Ladrones. Here, 
while the commodore with most of his officers 
and crew were on shore, the Centunon was 
blown out to sea, and so little prospect was en- 
tertained of her reaching the island again, that 
much labour was employed to lengthen a small 
vessel found on the shore, the commodore bim- 
eclf taking the axe im hand like a common mun. 
So calm and equable was his deportment in 
these difficulties, that Le never allowed any ex- 
traordinary marks of emotion to escape him, 
until informed that the Centurion was in sight 
again. From Tinian he went to refit at Macao, 
and was so fortunate as to fall in with and cap- 
ture the Manilla galleon, although greatly su- 
perior to his own ship in size and number of 
meu, At the very moment of victory he had 
another danger to encounter, in consequence of 
a fire which broke out near the Centurion’s 
powder room; but he gave his orders and 
surmounted the disaster with his usual cool- 
ness. He sailed back with his prize to Canton, 
where he sold it; and having circumnavigated 
the plobe, arrived with great riches at Spit- 
head in June 15, 1744. He was immediately 
inade rear-admiral of the blue, and not long 
after a commissioner of the admiralty. In 
May, 1747, he commanded the channel fleet, 
and captured a French squadron of six men of 
war, which were convoying a large fleet bound 
to the East and West Indies. Two of these 
prizes were called the Invincible and the 
Glory, which induced the, captain of the first 
of them to say, on giving uy. his sword: ‘“ Sir, 

ou have conquered the Invincible, and Glory 
vllows you.” For this and other services he 
was in the June following raised tu the peerage, 
by the title of lord Anson, baron of Soberton 
im the county of Southampton: on which oc- 
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casion he took the very appr-wiate motto of 
nil desperandum. in 174% he married Lliza- 
beth, daughter of lord chancellor Hardwicke 
who died without issue in 1760. In 1751 he 
was made first lord of the adiniralty, from 
which he retired on a change of administra- 
tion in 1756, but was again appointed in 1757 
and remained at the head of the admiralty 
during the whole of that spirited war. In 
1761 he was raised to the principal naval dig- 
nity of admiral and commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, for the purpose of bringing over queen 
Charlotte. His death took place at Moor 
Park, Hertfordshire, in June 1762; and having 
no issue, his entire property devolved upon his 
brother, Thomas Anson, Esq, of Staffordshire. 
The foregoing brief sketch will be suflicient to 
show that lord Anson possessed that cool, 
steady, and intrepid order of mind which is 
eminently calculated for the naval service 
united to general abilities of a highly respecta- 
ble rank. His private characte: was also un- 
impeached, except that it has been asserted 
he was fond of gaming, which imputation, in 
its most offensive sense, has however been 
denied. Among the merits of this able com- 
mander was that of having brought up many 
excellent naval officers, who afterwards effected 
aaa aa services for the conntry.— Bug 
Srit. 

ANSTEY (Cunisropnir) an ingenious poet 
of the eighteenth century, was the son of the 
Rev. Christopher Anstey, D.D. and horn in 
1724. Ile was educated at Bury St. Edmunds, 
whence he removea to Eton, and succeeded in 

742 to a scholarship in King’s College, Cam- 
midge, and in due time to a fellowship. In 
1744 he succeeded to his patrimonial property, 
when he resigned his fellowship, and married 
Ann, daughter of Felix Calvert, sq, of Al- 
‘ury Hall, flerts, by whom he had thirteen 
children, eight of whom survived him, He 
then devoted himself to the life of a country 
eeu sac with a taste for literary pursuits, 
ut after a while resided for the most part at 
Bath. He had long cultivated poetry, but 
most of his early product'ons were Latin trans- 
‘ations of English popular poems, one of which 
was Gray’s elegy. It was not until 1766 that 
his humorous production, the ‘‘ New Bath 
Guide,” was published, which at once became 
highly popular for its pointed and original 
humour, and as usual led to numerous imi- 
tations. He also wrote ‘‘ An Hlegy on the 
Death of the Marquis of Tavistock,”’ 1767 ; 

The Patriot,” 1768; ‘‘ An Election Ball,” 
1776, * A.C. W. Bamfylde, Arm. Epistola,’ 
1777 ; ‘* Envy,” 1778; ‘ Charity,” 1779 ; all 
of which, with many other productions, are 
collected in a splendid edition of his entire 
workn, edited by his son, with a judicious 
sketch of his hfe. le died at Bath in 1805, 
in his eighty- first year.—Life by his Son. G 
Dict. 

ANSTIS (Jonn) a Comish man, emi- 
nent for his knowledge in the antiquities ay 
his country, born in 1449, at St Neots, 
originally ‘educated for the bar at Exeter 
College, Oxon, and afterwards ac the Mid- 
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die Temple. Being of a good family and 
sera of an fortune, he sat fo the 
lament of 1702 as member for St Ger- 
mains. In 1713 he was appointed Garter king 
at arms, in which office his son, Dr John 
Anstis, of Corpus Uhristi College, Oxon, was 
afterwards associated with him. He -lied 
in 1744, having presided in the f{erald’s Col- 
lege thirty-one years. {1e published ‘‘ A Letter 
on the Honour of the Ear! Marshal,’’ 1706, pre- 
vious to his appointment, and afterwards the 
“Form of the Installation of the Garter,” 
in 8vo, 1724. In the same year appeared 
‘*The Register of the Order,’ in two folio 
volumes, which in 1725 were followed by a 
uarto volume entitled “ Observations intro- 
dactary to an Historical Essay on the Knight- 
hood of the Bath.”’ His son survived him ten 
years, having succeeded in 1725 to the office 
of registrar and gencaloyist of the order of the 
Bath.—Nichols’ Bowyer. 

ANTELMI (Josres) canon of Frejus in 
Provence during the latter moiety of the seven- 
teenth century. He published an investiga- 
tion into the origin of the Athanasian creed, 
and an historical account of the cathedral of 
which he was a member. Aatelmi was born 
in 1650 and died in 1697.— Dict. Hist. 

ANTHEMLUS, an eminent architect of the 
sixth century, a native of ‘I'ralles in Lydia. 
The genius of Anthemius produced a monument 
that will not easily be destroyed, meaning 
the celebrated church of St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, which he built by order of the em- 
peror Justinian, and completed in somewhat 
less than six years. Gibbon has given a splen- 
did description of this edifice, now the prin- 
cipal mosque in the Turkish empire. Anthe- 
mius is said to have written on mechanics and 
dioptrics ; and in a fragment of his, published 
by Dupuy, secretary to the French academy of 
inscriptions in 1777, an endeavour is made to 
explain the nature of the mirrors employed 
by Archimedes to burn the Roman fleet.— Biog. 

niv. Gibbon. 

ANTHONY (St) the founder of monastic 
life, was born in Egypt in the year 251. Un- 
derstanding the gospel precepts literally, be 
disposed of a rich inheritance, and after dis- 
tributing the produce among the poor, retired 
into the desert, where, agreeably to the legends, 
he was tempted by the devil in all sorts of 
forms and guises. te is more a matter of history, 
that he was after a while so beset with dis- 
ciples, as to be under the necessity of erecting 
many monasteries in the neighbourhood of his 
solitude. Here his followers passed their time 
in prayer, labour, and acts of the most severe 
mortification. He only left his retreat, once 
in order to assist the Christians then under 

tion by Maximin, and another time, at 
the request of Athanasius, to refute the Arians, 
who had claimed him as one of themselves, 
His death is fixed in the year 356, in the one 
hundred and fifth year his age. He corres- 
ponded with Constantine at that emperor's 
request, and seven of his letters are extant in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. His life was written 
by & Athanasius.—Moreri, Cave. 
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ANTHONY (Francis and Jouw) two note- 
rious charlatans, father and son, natives of 
London, who, in the latter part of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th centuries, realized con- 
siderable wealth by the pretended discovery of 
an invaluable elixir which they styled ‘‘ Auram 
potabile.” Being twice imprisoned and fined 
for imposture, the father, who had studied at 
Cambridge, and appears to have been a man of 
some learning, published in 1610 a defence of 
himself and his art in the Latin language, under 
the title of <‘ Medicina Chemica :” this book 
was printed at Cambridge. The son, who 
graduated at that university, was also the au- 
thor of some devutional treatises, and died in 
1655, surviving his father thirty-two years.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ANTIGENTDES, a celebrated Greek musi- 
cian, born at | hebes, flute master to Alcibiades, 
until his pupil, seemy lirnself in a mirror, dis- 
carded the instrument on account of the distor- 
tion it produced in his countenance. Anti- 
genides is said to have held the taste of the 
commonalty in such contempt, that hearing on 
one occasion a flute-piayer at a distance saluted 
with a violent burst of applause, he observed, 
“There must be something very bad in that 
man's performance, or those people would not 
be so lavish of their approbation.”’— Biog. Dict. 
of Mus. 

ANTIGONUS CARYSTHIOS, a philoso- 
pher and historian, who flourished in the reign of 
the two Ptolemies. He wrote a history of 
philosophers, which is quoted by Eusebius ; and 
other works are mentioned by Athenzus and 
Hesychius, but they are all lost, except a col- 
lection of uot very probable stories, entitled 
‘‘ Historiarum Mirabiliuam Collectio,” prioted 
by Meursius in 1619, and by Rackmann, Leip- 
sic, 1791, 4to. Some authors deny this work 
to Antigunus, and deem it the production of some 
grammarian of the Lower Empire.— Vossius. 

ANTIGONUS SOCHAUs, a Jew, and 
head of the sanhedrim in the third century be- 
fore Christ. Out of the school of this rabbi 
rose the sect of the Sadducees, who denied a 
future state, and who in their tenets generally 
agreed with the Epicureans.— Brucker. 

ANTIMACHUS, a poet, a native of Colo- 
phon, who is supposed to have lived in the 
fifth century before Christ. He had so high a 
reputation as to be ranked next to Homer ; and 
the emperor Adrian, who placed Ennius before 
Virgil, even preferred him to that great poet, 
a circumstance which renders the loss of his 
writings a subject of some regret. The names of 
two of his works, ‘‘ The Thebaid”’ and “ The 
Lydian,” are preserved. A fragment of An- 
timachus is to be found in the Analecta of 
Brunck ; and all the rest of his remains were 
published in 1786 by Schellenburgh, under the 
title of Autimachi Colophonii liquias,”— 
Vossius. Fubricius. 

ANTINE (Mave Francois pv’) a French 
Benedictine monk, was born in 1688. He 
published the first five volumes of the Gl 
of Ducange, and an Essay on the art of v - 
ing dates, 4to, 1750, and folio, 1770. He died 
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ANTIPATER, a native of Macedon, the 
able minister both of Philip and of his son 
Alexander the Great. The great political 
talents of Antipater seem to have been un- 
alloyed, from first to last, with mere personal 
ambition; and in consequence his services 
were as steady and faithful as they were able. 
Of this truth Philip was so sensible, that on 
once coming late to a levee, he said, ‘‘ 1 have 
slept soundly this morning, but I knew that An- 
tipater was awake.’’ On another occasion it 
was observed to him, that all his munisters 
‘wore purple except his prime minister. ‘ An- 
tipater is all purple within,” replied that 
discerning monarch. On the departure of 
Alexander on his expedition against Persia, 
Antipater was left to govern Macedon, a task 
of no small difficulty, on account of the high 
spirit of Olympias ; but notwithstanding his af- 
fection for his mother, Alexander very properly 
supported his minister against her. On the 
death of Alexander, in the distribution of go- 
vernments, Greece aud the European provinces 
fell to the share of Antipater; and while he 
maintained their allegiance to the Macedonian 
empire, such was the general moderation and 
sound policy of his conduct, that he even 
secured the attachment of the virtuous Phocion. 
To the very last he employed his care for the 
public; and, passing over his son Cassander, 
bequeathed his great offices of protector and go- 
vernor of Macedon to Polysperchon, the senior of 
Alexander’s captains present, on whom he also 
bestowed a piece of advice, gathered no doubt 
from his experience with Olympias: ‘‘ Never 
on any account to allow a woman to meddle in 
state affairs.”’ He died, aged eighty, 3.C. 381. 
Plutarch. Univ. Hist. 

ANTIPATER (Leatuivs Certus) a Roman 
historian, who lived in the times of the Gracchi, 
and wrote an account of the second Punic war, 
cf which an abridgment was made by Brutus. 
Fragments of Antipater are added to Ilaver- 
camp’s edition of Sallust, 1742, as also to 
several other editions of the same author.— 
Vossius. Morers. 

ANTIPHILUS, a painter, who was the con- 
temporary and rival of Apelles. Several fine 
pictures of his are alluded to by different au- 
thors, and especially one of a boy blowing a 
spark of fire, usually quoted as a proof that the 
ancients were not ignorant of the chiaro ’scuro. 
—Plin. Nat. Flist. 

ANTISTHENES, a Greek philosopher, 
founder of the sect of the Cynics, was born at 
Athens, B.C. 423. His first preceptor was 
Gorgias the sophist, but he subsequently ob- 
tained great reputation in the school of Socrates. 
Laértius mentions ten volumes of his works, 
but a collection of apothegms aloneremains, 
£0me of which are exceedingly pointed. For in- 
stance, he recommended the Athenians to elect 
horses into asses; and when they exclaimed 
at the absurdity of the proposal, he replied, 
“‘ And yet you chuse men for your generals 
who have no other qualifications for the office 
than your votes.” Antisthenes affected great 
austerity, and often attended Socrates in an old 
ragged cloak; which that philosopher per- 
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ceiving, he took great pains to expose, sei 
‘* Why so ostentatious, Aatinheneet ina! 
your rags J discover your vanity.”” The school 
of Antisthenes resembled that of Socrates, in 
being rather an institution of manners than a 
theory of opinions. Cicero, mentioning his book 
on physics, cites from it this memoruble sen- 
tence: * The Gods of the people are many, but 
the God of nature is one.”” A long list of books 
on various topics, written by Antisthenes, is 
given in Diogenes Laértius ; but nothing remains 
beyond two orations in the character of Ajax 
and Ulysses, published in the collection of An- 
cient Authors by Aldus in1513, the authenticity 
of which is much doubted.—Stanley. 
ANTONIDES, a Dutch apothecary, a native 
of Goes in Zealand, whence he acquired the 
designation of Vander Goes, born in 1647. He 
was aman of much reading and some genius,who 
studied with avidity the best classical authors, 
some of whose works he afterwards translated. 
He is principally known by his poem in honour 
of the river that flows through Amsterdam, in 
which city his works were collected and pub- 
lished in 1714, in one quarto volume, just thirty 
years after his death. ‘They consist of the poem 
above named, ‘“‘The Invasion of Chima,’ a 
tragedy, and a poetical effusion on the peace 
of 1667, entitled, ‘‘ Bellona chained.” For 
some time previous to his death he enjoyed a 
post at the Dutch admiralty board.—Moreri. 
ANTONINUS PIUS (Tirus Avnetivs 
Futvivs Botonvs) emperor, was born at 
Lanavium in Italy, AD. 86. His family, which 
was Originally of Nismes, was highly respecta- 
ble, both his grandfather as well as his own 
father having been consuls. He was first made 
proconsul of Asia, then governor of Italy, and 
in the year 120 consul; in all which employ- 
ments he displayed the same virtue and mo- 
deration as afterwards distinguished him on the 
imperial throne. When Adrian, after the death 
of Verus, determined upon the adoption of 
Antoninus, he found some difficulty in per- 
suading him to accept of so great a charge as 
the administration of the Roman empire. This 
reluctance being overcome, his adoption was 
declared in a council of senators ; and in a few 
months afterwards he succeeded by the death of 
his benefactor, who had caused bim in his turn 
to adopt the sun of Verus, then seven vears of 
age, and Marcus Annius, afterwards Aurelius, 
a kinen.an to Adrian, at that time of the age of 
seventeen. The tranquillity enjoyed by the 
Roman empire during the sway of Antoninus 
affords not many topics for history ; and in re- 
spect to the Emperor himself, his whole reign 
was an exhibition of his moderation, talents, 
and virtues. ‘The first act of his sovercignty 
was to release a number of persons, whom his 
predecessor had condemned to die ; and though 
he could not divert the course of justice from 
the principals in conspiracies against himself, 
yet he forbad all inquiry after accomplices, and 
took the son of Attilius,the chief of them, under 
his own protection. The few disturbances 
which arose in different parts of the empire, 
were eusily subdued by his lieutenants; and 
in Britain the boundanes of the Roman pro- 
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vince were extended by building a new wall 
to the north of that of Adrian, from the mouth 
of the Esk to that of the ‘weed. On the 
whole however the reign of Antoninus was 
uncommonly pacific ; and he was left at leisure 
fully to the Roman people and advance 
their welfare. While he governed the race of 
informers was altogether abolished, and in con- 
sequence condemnation and confiscation were 

rtionably rare. In all public calamities 
of fire, earthquake, and inundation, bis bene- 
ficence was conspicuoug, although extremely 
averse to laying burthens on the community, 
and frugal and careful in the distribution of the 
public revenues. With all this economy, he 
was conscious of the necessity of adequately 
promoting public works of magnificence and 
utility ; and it is thought that Nismes is in- 
debted to him for the amphitheatre and aque- 
duct, the remains of which so amply testify 
their original grandeur. His new decrees 
were all distinguished for their morality and 
equity; and if his rescript in favour of the 
Christians, addressed to the people of Asia 
Minor, be authentic (and there is much argu- 
ment in its favour), no better proof of his philo- 
sophy and justice, on the great point of reli- 
gious toleration, can be afforded. No accusa- 
tions were to be admitted ayainst persons merely 
for being Christians ; and if any such were pre- 
ferred, the accuser was to be punished. ‘The 
high reputation acquired hy Antoninus for 
virtue and wisdom gave him great influence, 
even beyond the bounds of the Roman empire ; 
and neighbouring monarchs spontaneously made 
him the arbiter of their differences. His pn- 
vate life was fru and modest, and in his 
mode of living and conversing, he adopted that 
air of equality and of popular manners, which 
in men of ligh station is at once 60 rare and 
80 attractive. Too much indulgence to an un- 
worthy wife ig the only weakness attributed 
to him, unless we include a small share of ri- 
dicule thrown upon his minute exactness, by 
those who are insensible of its value in com- 
plicated business. He died in 161, aged se- 
venty-three, having previously married Marcus 
Aurelius to his daughter Faustina, and asso- 
ciated him with bimself in the cares of govern- 
ment. His ashes were deposited in the tomb 
of Adrian, and his death was lamented through- 
out the empire as a public calamity. An un- 
deniable proof, indeed, of the esteem in which 
his name was held, is to be found in the fact 
that all succeeding Roman emperors chose to 
bear the name of Antoninus, as the most popu- 
lar appellation they could assume. The sculp- 
tured pillar erected by Marcus Aurelius and 
the senate to his memory, under the name of 
the ‘* Antonine column,’’ is still one of the 
ptincipal ernaments of Rome.—Univ. Hist, 
Gibbon. Crevier. 

ANTONINUS (Marcus Awnivs AuRE- 
trvs) was born at Rome, A.D. 121. Upon 
the death of Cejonius Commodus, the emperor 
Adrian turned his attention upon Marcus Au- 
relius ; but he being then too young for an early 
assumption of the cares of empire, Adrian, as 
alzeady shown, adopted Antoninus on condition 
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that he in his turn should adopt Marcus Aure- 
lius. His father dying early, the cares of his 
education devolved on his paternal grandfather, 
Annius Verus, who had him very generally 
instructed ; but philosophy so early became 
the object of his ambition, that he assumed the 
philosophic mantle when only twelve years 
old. ‘The species of philosophy to which he 
attached himself was the stoical, as being most 
connected with morals and the conduct of life, 
and such was the natural sweetness of his 
temper, he exhibited none of the pride which 
sometimes attended the artificial elevation of 
the stoical character. This was the more re- 
markable, as all the honour and power that 
Antoninus could bestow upon him early be- 
came his own, having been practically asso~ 
ciated with him in the administration of the 
empire for many years. On his formal suc- 
cession to the sovereignty, his first act was of 
a kind which at oace proved his great disin- 
terestedness, for he immediately took Lucius 
Verus as his colleague, who had indeed been 
associated with him by adoption, but who, 
owing to his defects and vices, had been ex- 
cluded by Antoninus from the succession, 
which, at his instigation, the senate had con-~ 
fined to Marcus Aurelius alone. Notwith- 
standing their dissimilarity of character, the 
two emperors reigned conjointly without any 
disagreement. Verus took the nominal guid- 
ance of the war against the Parthians, which 
was successfully carried on by the lieutenants 
under him, and during the campaign married 
Lucilla, the daughter of his colleague. The reign 
of Marcus Aurelius was more eventful than 
that of Antoninus. Before the termination of 
the Parthian war, the Marcomanni and otbe: 
German tribes began those disturbances which 
more or less annoyed him for the rest of his 
hfe. Against these foes, after the termina- 
tion of hostilities with Parthia, the two Em- 
perors marched ; but what was effected during 
three years’ war and negotiation, until the 
death of Verus, is little known. The sudden 
decease of that unsuitable colleague, by an 
apoplexy, restored to Marcus Aurelius the sole 
dominion ; and for the next five years he car- 
ried on the Pannonian war in person without 
ever returning to Rome. During these fa- 
tiguing campaigns he endured all the hardships 
incident to a rigorous climate and a military 
life, with a patience and a serenity which did 
the highest honour to his philosophy. Few 
of the particular actions of this tedious warfare 
have been fully described ; although, owing to 
conflicting religious zeal, one of them has been 
exceedingly celebrated. This was the deli- 
verance of the Emperor and his army from 
imminent danger by a victory over the Quadi, 
in consequence of an extraordinary storm of 
rain, hail, and lightning, which disconcerted 
the barbarians, and was by the conquerors re- 

ded as miraculous. ‘he Emperor and the 

mans attributed the timely event to Jupiter 
Tonans ; but the Christians affirmed that God 
granted this favour on the supplications of the 
Christian soldiers in the Roman army, who 
are said to have composed the twelfth or 
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Meletine legion; and as a mark of distinction, 
we are informed by Eusebius that they re- 
ceived from an emperor, who persecuted 
Christians, the title of the ‘‘ Thundering Le- 
gion.”” Yet this account, not of a fact, but of 
the cause of one, and that of such a nature as 
no human testimony can ever determine, was 
made the subject of a controversy, in the early 
part of the last century, between Mr Moyle and 
the eccentric Whiston, the latter of whom ela- 
borately supported the assumed miracle. The 
date of this event is fixed by Tillemont in A.D. 
174. The general issue of the war was, that 
the barbarians were repressed, but admitted to 
settle in the territories of the empire as co- 
lonists; and a complete subjugation of the 
Marcomanni might have followed, had not the 
Emperor been called off by the conspiracy of 
Avidius Cassius, who assumed the purple in 
Syria. This usurper was quickly destroyed by 
a conspiracy among his own officers; and the 
clemency shown by the Emperor to his family 
was most exemplary. Such was his magnani- 
mity, that when, after a concealment of some 

ears, his secretary Manilius was discovered, 

farcus would not see him, but ordered his 
papers to be destroyed. After the suppression 
of this revolt, he made a progress through the 
East, in which journey he lost his wife Faus- 
tina, daughter of Antoninus Pius, a woman as 
dissolute as beautiful, but whose irregularities 
he never seems to have noticed, which blind- 
ness or insensibility has subjected him to: 
much ridicule. While on this tour he visited 
Athens, added greatly to its privileges, and, 
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of the other; philosophy and scholarship on 
a throne always more or less assuming the 
appearance of pedantry. It was something 
more than appearance, if it be true as related, 
that before his last departure from Rome, he 
listened to a request from the court philoso- 
phers, to indulge them before his departure in 
a course of lectures on his sublime philosophy, 
with which request he complied. The Em- 
peror was also himself a writer; and his 
‘* Meditations,’’ composed in the Greek lan- 
guage, have descended to posterity. They 
are a collection of maxims and thoughts in 
the spirit of the stoic philosophy, which, with- 
out much connexion or skill m composition, 
breathe the purest sentiments of piety and 
benevolence. Several editions of this work 
have appeared, both in Greck and Latin, the 
best of which is that of Galatin, Cambridge, 
1652. Marcus Aurelius left one son, the brutal 
Commodus, and three daughters. Among the 
weaknesses of this good Emperor, his too great 
consideration for the former is deemed one of 
the greatest ; for although he was unremitting 
in his endeavours to reclaim him, they were 
accompanied by much erroneous indulvence, 
and especially by an early and ill-judged ele- 
vation to titles and honours, which uniformly 
operate injuriously upon a base and dissolute 
character. Parental indulgence is however a 
pardonable failing ; and the emperor and man, 
who was tender and regardful of every one 
else, may be pardoned for extending his too 
great consideration to an only son. Gibbon 
delivers some sensible obseivations on the 
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mysteries. His return to Rome did not take 
place until after an absence of cight years, and 
his reception was in the highest degree popular 
and splendid. After remaining in the capital 
for nearly two years, and effecting several 
popular reforms, he wascnce more called away 
by the necessity of checking the Marcomanni, 
and was again successful, but fell ill, at the 
expiration of two years, at Vindobonum, now 
Vienna. His illness arose from a pestilential 
disease which prevailed in the army; and it 
cut him off in the fifty-ninth year of his age 
and nineteenth of his reign. THis death oc- 
casioned universal mourning throughout the 
empire: without waiting for the usual decree 
on the occasion, the Roman senate and people 
voted him a god by acclamation ; and his image 
was long afterwards regarded with peculiar 
veneration. Marcus Aurelius however was no 
friend to the Christians, who were persecuted 
during the greater part of his reign; an ano- 
maly in a character so universally merciful 
and clement, which may be attributed to an 
excess of Pagan devotion on his own part, and 
still more to the influence of the sophists by 
whom he was surrounded. In all other points 
of policy or conduct he was one of the most 
excellent princes on record, both in respect to 
the spoigarn | nature of his regulations and the 
temper with which he carried them into prac- 
tice. Compared with Trajan or Antoninus Pius, 
he possibly fell short of the manly sense of the 
one, and the simple and unostentativus virtue 


percritical attachs on which he justly decries. 
—Crevier. Univ. Hist. Gibbon. 
ANTONINUS, a geographical author, the 
writer of a valuable Itinerarilum, whose age is 
not to be eaactly traced. It is often by the 
general reader erroneously regarded as a pro- 
duction either of one of the Antonines, or of 
some writer compiling under their authority. 
The best edition of this work is that of Gale, 
London, 1709, 4to. Anable commentary upon 
it, as far as relates to Britain, has been pub- 
lished by Burton, in folio.— Vossius. STarwood. 
ANTONIO, or ANTONELLO, said to have 
been the first artist who introduced oil painting 
into Italy. lle was born at Messina in saa 
whence the name by which he is commonly 
known, about the year 1426. Ilis master, 
John Van Fyck, is reported to have accident- 
ally found out that his colours amalgamated 
better with oil than with water and to have 
communicated the discovery to his pupil. His 
own claim to the merit of the invention has 
been disputed.—Pilkington. Strutt. 
ANTONIO (Nicuotas) a native of Seville 
in Spain, born in the year 1617. After twenty- 
two years spent at Rome in the capacity of 
agent-general fcr Spain, he returned to Madrid 
and obtained a seat at the council-board. His 
works are---‘* Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, im 
2 folio volumes; ‘ De Exilio Lib. iui,” folio, 
published in 1629; “ Bibliotheca Hispana 
Nova,” 2 vols. folio, 1672, reprinted in 1783 ; 
and “ Censura de Historicis Fabulis,” folio, 
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1742. His library was of great value, and at 
the time of his death, which took place in 1684, 
is said to have contained upwards of thirty 
thousand volumes.--- Biog. Universelle. 

ANTONIUS (GoprreEy) a celebrated Ger 
man lawyer, a native of Westphalia, who died 
in 1618. He wrote a great many treatises on 
almost every branch of the civil law, the prin- 
cipal of which are- -1. ‘‘ Disputationes Feu- 
dales,”’ Marpurgh, 1604, 4to; 2.‘ De Camere 
imperialis furiadicti one.”’— Moreri. 

ANTONIUS (Marcvs) a Roman orator, 
and the most truiy illustrious of the Antonian 
family, flourished about the middle of the 
seventh century of Rome. After rising suc- 
cessively through the various orders of the 
commonwealth, he was made consul in the year 
of the republic 65.5, and then governor of Cilicia, 
in qualty of pro-consul, where he performed 
80 many valorous exploits in the army, that 
a yn triumph was decreed to him. In 
order to improve his talent for eloquence, 
he became a scholar to the most able men in 
Rhodes and Athens. Ile was one of the 
greatest orators among the Romans; and ac- 
cording to Cicero, who in the early part of his 
life was a contemporary, it was owiug to him 
that Rome became a rival in eloguence to 
Greece. The same great authority has given 
us the character of his oratory, from which it 
appears that earnestness, acuteness, copious- 
ness, aud variety, tormed his distinguishing 
qualities; and chat he excelled as much in 
action asin language. By his worth and alili- 
ties he had rendered himself dear to the most 
illustrious characters of Rome, when he fell 
@ sacrifice in the midst of the bloody confusion 
excited by Marius and Cinna. Taking refuge 
at the house of a friend from their relentless 
proscription, he was accidentally discovered 
aud betrayed to Maiius, who immediately sent 
an assaasin with a band of suldiers to bring him 
the orator’s head. I]t was brought accordingly , 
an‘ that sanguinary leader, after making it the 
subject of his brutal ridicule, ordered it to be 
stuck upon a pole before the rostra, and on the 
whole treated it as Mark Antony the worthless, 
ni of Antonius, treated the head of 

icero. This event occurred B.C. 87. Ile 
left two sons, Marcus and Caius, both of whom 
discredited their parentage. The eldest, sur- 
named in derision Creticus, from the defeat he 
sustained in an unprincipled and perfidious 
attack upon Crete, was the father of the 
triumvir, He never raised himself beyond the 
toraship, but enjoyed extraordinary authority 
in that office, and was guilty of gross extortion. 
He died soon after his disgraceful defeat. 
Caius governed Macedonia with such violence 
and cruelty, that the senate recalled, tried, 
convicted and banished him.—Bayle. Cicero 
de Oratore. Univ. Hist. 

ANTONIUS (Marcus) the celebrated 
triumvir, was the son of Marcus Creticus, and 
of Julia, a lady of the Cesarian family of distin- 
arta merit. Losing his father when young, 

e launched early into an excess of riot and 
deLauchery with Curio and Clodius, and had 
‘wasted his whole fortune even before he as- 
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sumed the manly gown. He afterwards visited 
Greece, where he studied eloquence and arms, 
and being invited by the proconsul Gabinius, 
to make a campaign with him in Syria, re- 
ceived the command of the cavalry. Here he 
displayed his courage and activity against Aris- 
tobulus, who headed a revolt in Judea, and 
subsequently assisted in the restoration of 
Ptolemy to the throne of Egypt, on which oc- 
casion he prevented that monarch from mas- 
sacring the inhabitants of Pelusium. In this 
warfare he gained high reputation as a com- 
mander, and greatly ingratiated himself with 
the soldiers by his liberahty and the affected 
grossness and familiarity of his manners. From 
Egypt, instead of returning home, where his 
debts much annoyed him, he repaired to Caesar 
in Gaul, and being furnished by that general 
with money and credit, repaired to Rome to 
obtain the questorship, in which suit he suc 

ceeded. In due time he was also chosen tri- 
bune, and in that capacity he acted so warmly 
in the party of Cesar, that he became ob- 
noxious to the senate, and deemed it expe- 
dient, with Curio and others, to take refuge in 
the camp of Cesar ia Gaul. This fight of the 
tribunes, by furnishing the latter with a pre- 
text to exclaim against the tyranny of the se- 
nate, led at once to the civil war and to his 
celebrated march into Italy. Having made 
himself master of Kome, Cxsar gave Antony 
the government of Italy, where he contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the solduery, and iu 
several instances acted with so much bravery 
and skill, that his military abilities were deemed 
inferior only to those of Cesar himself. After 
the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, Caesar 
made him his master of the horse. In this 
office he lorded it over the senate, and behaved 
very oppressively. This conduct, together with 
his very dissolute life, prevented his patron 
from immediately admitting him his colleayue 
in the consulship. About this tume he marned 
Fulvia, the turbulent widow of Clodius, who 
long made him feel the weight of her imperious 
temper. On the return of Casar from Spain, 
Antony sought to recover his slackened favour, 
by the grossest subserviency and a lulation; 
and beimg then admitted consul, was guilty of 
an act of baseness which hastened the fate of 
the dictator. At the feast of the Lupercalia 
he thrice offered Coesar an imperial diadem, 
which the latter as often refused, with the loud 
applause of the multitude, who were not yet 
quite prepared to endure the forms of royalty. 
This being deemed a concerted scheme to try 
the inclination of the people, the conspiracy 
was formed, which terminated in the death of 
Cesar, with whom Antony would have been 
sacrificed, but for the couscieutious hesitation 
of Brutus. The result proved the correctness 
of those who deemed his death necessary 
to the success of this ill-fated attempt to pre- 
serve a corrupted republic; for by his insin- 
cere, temporizing, yet able and artful manage- 
ment, he first obtained a confirmation of 
Czsar’s acts, and then getting Cesar’s register 
into his possession, proposed as such whatever 


| Suited his own purpose. He aleo procured a 
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public funeral for Casar, and in addressing 
the soldiery and people, contrived so to inflame 
them against the conspirators, that Brutus and 
Cassius were obliged to quit Rome. Antony 
then became master ofthe city, and at first 
seemed disposed to put himself in Cesar’s 
place. Having obtained the interest of Le- 
pidus and the army, he treated the young Octa- 
vius, the heir of Cesar, in such a manner as 
threw him into the arms of the senate. The 
patriots, with Cicero at their head, espousing 
the cause of Octavius, in order to destroy 
Antony, the latter was obliged to change his 
measures ; and after several breaches and re- 
concilations with his rival, each being desirous 
of heading the Cesarian faction, he endea- 
voured to extort the provinces of Macedonia 
and Syria from Brutus and Cassius ; but not 
succeeding, he levied forces and retired to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, the government of which had been 
decreed to him, and besieged Decimus Brutus 
at Mutina. The senate now declared him a 
public enemy ; and the new consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, accompanied by Octavius, were sent 
against him. Although defeated by superior 
numbers in the battle that ensued, both the con- 
suls fell in it; an event which left Octavius at 
the head of the republican army. After this 
defeat, Antony was obliged to quit Italy; and 
as it was a part of his mixed character to en- 
dure adversity better than prosperity, he sus- 
tained with great fortitude the dreadful hard- 
ships which he and his troops encountered in 
crossing the Alps. 


and by his influence over the soldiery, quickly 
obliged the latter to join him, by which event 
he was enabled to re-enter Italy at the head of 
a jarge army. Octavius, wh , it became ap- 
parent, was acting secretly m concert with 
him, then threw off the mask; and advancing 
to meet Antony and Lepidus, they held a con- 
ference toyether in a riverisland near Bologna, 
settled a partition of the Roman world; and 
—what will ever render them detestable in 
honourable and virtuous estimation—agreed 
upen the bloody proscription which imme- 
diately followed. The hfe of Cicero was 
one of the principal sacrifices required by An- 
tony, who in return gave up his own uncle, 
Lucins Caesar. They soon filled the capital 
with rapine and saurdes in their most odious 
forms; and Antony, in vile imitation of the 
similar treatment of his own grandfather, en- 
joyed the base satisfaction of fixing the head 
and right hand of Cicero upon the rostra 
which had so often witnessed the triumph of 
his eloquence. Upon the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, a victory chiefly due to his 
skill and bravery, Antony showed an instance 
of that generosity which ccasionally broke 
through the thick veil of his vices, by em- 
bracing Lucilius as a friend, who had passed 
himself off for Brutus, in order to give the 
latter time to escape; and by the sensibility 
which he showed on viewing the dead body of 
that patriotic and virtuous Roman. After the 
battle of Philippi, Antony went first into Greece, 
ard then into Asia, where he ind»lged in ex- 


Arrived in Gaul, he re-- 
paired as a supplant to the camp of Lepidus, 
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rea splenduur, md held a court which 
was attended at times by most of the resident 
Asiatic kings and princes. With great policy, 
he showed unusual lenity to such of the parti- 
zans of Brutus as fell into his hands; but he 
severely fleeced several of the cities, and di- 
vided the spoils of many respectable and 
peaceable citizens among his panders and buf- 
foons. While in Cilicia, he summoned the 
famous queen Cleopatra to give an account 
of some conduct which had displeased the 
triumvirate ; and her presence captivated him 
in such a manner, that the sequel of his extra- 
ordinary career may be solely attributed to her 
baneful influence on his actions and affections, 
Chagrined at his open infatuation, the restless 
Fulvia quarrelled with Octavius, and even 
levied troops against him, it is supposed with 
a view to recal Antony into Italy. Octavius 
had however put an end to the insurrection 
before his arrival; and the opportune death of 
Fulvia, who died on her journey to meet her 
husband, facilitated a reconciliation between 
Antony and Octavius, which was cemented by 
a marriage between the former and Octavia, 
the virtuous sister of his colleague. A new di- 
vision of the empire now took place, in which 
the East was assigned to Antony, the West to 
Octavius, and Africa alone to the insignificant 
Lepidus. The transactions in which Autony 
was engaged, until his infatuated attachment to 
Cleopatra produced an open rupture with the 
watchful and politic Octavius, are rather histo- 
rica] than biographical. In his attachment to 
that imperious queen, all prudence and policy 
seemed to forsake him; and he prepared for a 
contest for the possession of the world, in the 
midst of a round of riotous luxury and folly, like 
any thing but a man who had such an interest 
at stahe. IJe even carned his neglect of the 
good opinion of the Romans so far as to divorce 
the estimable Octavia, and tur her out of her 
house at Rome. War was at length declared 
ugainst the Egyptian queen, and Antony was 
formally deprived of his consulate and govern- 
ment. When affairs had reached this extre- 
mity, he began to experience the consequences 
of his insane conduct in the desertion of his 
friends, several of whom, of leading conse- 
queuce, went over to Octavius. The famous 
battle of Actium ensued, which was fought 
contrary to the advice of the best officers of 
Antouy, and chiefly through the persuasion of 
Cleopatra, who was proud of her own naval 
force. The flight of that very force while vic- 
tory was still Soubtfal, decided the fate of the 
day ; and the fascinated Antony meanly fol- 
lowed his mistress in a small vessel, and covered 
himself with perpetual ignominy. His gallaut 
land forces stood out for several days, unable 
to believe in his total desertion of them ; but 
at length, abandoned by all their principal 
officers, they went over to Octavius. /orsome 
days Antony was indignant against the author 
of his ruin, but was then reconciled and pro- 
ceeded with her to Lybia, where on his arrival 
he found that a considerable body of troops, on 
whom he had depended, had gone over fo 
Octavius. He returned to Egypt, and with a 
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totul loss of energy and reason, blindly assumed 
his former style of festivity, until interrupted by 
the invasion of Octavius, who refused all offers 
of accommodation. Some sparks of his former 
courage were exhibited by Autony before Alex- 
andria, where, at the head of his uwn cavalry, 
he ruuted that of Octavius ; but being afterwards 
abandoned both by the tian fleet and his 
fnd forces, he fell into utter despair, and deem- 
mg himself betrayed by Cleopatra, rushed to her 
palace in order to take vengeance, which she 
eluded by flight. Resolved upon death, he 
then called upon his faithful servant Eros to 
perform his promise of killing him when he 
required it. The latte:, pretending to comply, 
requested him to turn away his face, on which 
he stabbed himself, and fell dead at his master’s 
feet. Affected by this proof of attachment, 
Antony then inflicted ou himself a wound which 
‘was not iinmediately mortal; and desirous of 
taking a last farewell of Cleopatra, he was 
carried to the bottom of a tower in waich that 
queen had taken refuge from his fury, and was 
drawn up to her by ropes, she herself assisting 
her women in the tusk. There, after many 
expressions of tenderness, and expressing joy 
that he, a Roman, had yielded only to Romans, 
he expired in her arms in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, B.C. 30. The romantic cast of 
Antony’s conduct and adventures has rendered 
him much more conspicuous in history than 
the real weight of his character justifies, al- 
though he possessed many splendid talents 
and acyuirements. A luxurious sensualist can 
never be decidedly a great man, and still less 
a good one; accordingly all such persons, 
however highly endowed, are usually charac- 
terized by transient exhibitions of vigour and 
ability, rather than by consistent and steady 
purpose. The ruinous attachment of Antony 
to Cleopatra is naturally enough quoted as 
a most extraordinary proof of the force of love; 
but when lis age is taken into consideration, 
it merits little beyond the name of dotage, and 
coupled with the abject want of conduct and 
ability displayed in his final contest with Octa- 
vius, may infuse a just suspicion that his vari- 
ous excesses had broken down both body and 
mind. Few men however have created stronger 
attachments to themselves than this unpriu- 
cipled Roman ; a very common result of frank 
and jovial manners, attended with indiscri- 
minate profusion and great occasional gene- 
rosity. Antony left seven children by his 
three wives—for he had lawfully married 
Cleopatra, after his divorce from Octavia. Of 
these there were two sons by Fulvia, two 
daughters by Octavia, and a daughter and two 
sons by Cleopatra. Octavia took the most 
generous care of her step children, and married 
the daughter of Cleopatra to Juba king of 
Mauritania, The eldest son of Antony by 
Fulvia was raised to the highest honours by 
Augustus, but being suspected of a conspi 
against him, killed himself. This Antonius is 
said to-have been the author of a poem entitled 
“* Diomedia.”—Plutarch. Univ. Hist. 
ANTONY (St) of Padua, a member of 
the religious order of St Francis, was born at 
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Lisbon in the year 1195. He set sail to Africa 
with the view of obtaining the cruwn of mar- 
tyrdom ; but being driven by a storm on the 
coast of Italy, he remained in that country, 
where he studied thevlogy, and preached with 
extraordinary reputation. His long stay at 
Padua obtained him the sirname by which he 
was distinguished. The fraternity of flagel- 
lants are said to have partly owed their origin 
to his sermons. He died in 1231, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, and was canonized the 
following year by pope Gregory IX. His works, 
containing sermons, commentary, and a moral 
concordance to the Bible, were published at 
the Hague, in 1641.—Moreri. Cave. 

ANVARI, a Persian poet of the twelfth 
century. He has the credit of being the first 
wo freed the Persian poetry from licentious- 
ness; and he acquired such renown, that the 
sirname of the king of Khorasan was bestowed 
upon him. He was much attached to astro- 
logy, and in bigh favour on that account ; but 
having made a false prediction, he retired from 
court, and wrote a poem in which he re- 
nounced astrology and prediction altogether. 
[le died at Balk about 1200.—D?’ Herbelot. 

ANVILLE (Jean Bapriste Bourceic- 
NON pb’) a native of Paris, born 1697, died 
178%. Inthe pursuit of his favourte study, 
yeography, he is said to have Jaboured so in-~ 
cessantly, that for more than half a century he 
devoted fifteen hours daily to its improvement, 
while acting in the capacity of principal geo- 
grapher to the French king. His maps and 
charts, especially thuse connected with ancient 
veography, are in great esteem for their accu- 
racy, and the learning and research evinced in 
their composition. Of his other works there 
remain—*‘Illustrations of ancient Gaul, from 
the Remains of the Romans ;’’ ‘‘ Ancient and 
modern Ezypt, with a description of the Ara- 
bian Gulf;” a treatise ‘on the Extent and 
Topography of ancient Jerusalem ;” an 
Abridgment, in 3 vols. of ‘‘ Ancient Geogra- 
phy,” a companion to his maps; a dissertation 
on ‘‘ Ancient and modern Itinerary Measures ;” 
‘©On the European Governments which arose 
out of the fall of the Roman Empire;” a 
‘‘ Proposition for the Mensuration of the 
Globe ;” ‘‘ A Geographical Analysis of Italy ;” 
«« Considerations on the Ottoman Empire ;” 
‘« Memoirs of the Empire of China ;’’ ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on the Caspian Sea,” &c. &c-—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

ANYSIUS, or ANISO (Grovannr) an 
Italian poet of some celebrity about the close 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. He is supposed to have been born 
at Naples about the year 1472, and died there 
in 1540. Lis brother Cosmo, who practised 
physic in their native city, had also a turn for 
poetry, aud published several of his produc- 
tions there in 1557. The works of Giovanni 
are written in the Latin language, and consist 
of ** Poems and Satires,’’ intwo quarto volumes, 
printed in 1531 and 1532, and addressed to 
cardinal P. Colonna ; ‘‘ Protogenos Tragedia,”’ 
4to, 1536 ; ‘“‘ Commentariolus in tragediam ;”’ 
and “ Letters on Religion.” —Ibid 


APE 
ANYTUS, an Athenian rhetorician who, in 


sr Raa with Melitus, distinguished him- 
self by the rancour with which he persecuted 
the philosopher Socrates. His machinations 
at length succeeded in procuring the condem- 
nation and death of his enemy; but popular 
opinion soon veering, the persecutor in his 
turn became the object of its vengeance, was 
condemned to exile at Ileraclea, and, according 
to some accounts, stoned to death in that city. 
The ridicule thrown upon Socrates by Aristo- 
phanes, in “‘ The Clouds,” is said to have ori- 
ginated in his instigation.— Plutarch. 

APEL (Jouwn) called by the schoolmen 
Apellus, a native of Nuremburg, born in 1186. 
He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
doctrines of the Reformed Church, having, like 
Luther, contracted marriage with a nun while 
he himself enjoyed a canonry of Wurtzburg. 
For this offence he was arrested by order of 
the bishop, but succeeded, through the inter- 
ference of the troops, in escaping from eccle- 
siastical vengeance to his native city, where 
he continued until his death in 1586. Apel 
had been originally bred to the law, and pub- 
lished a treatise on Roman jurisprudence in 
4to, during the year 1535. He also wrote a 
spirited defence of his marriage, to which Lu- 
ther himself contributed a preface ; this work, 
which 1s also in 4to, was printed in 1523.— 
Biog. Universelle. 

APELLES, the most celebrated painter or 
antiquity, was born, according to Pliny, in the 
island of Cos; or, as Lucian and Strabo say, 
at Iphesus, in the fourth century, B.C. being 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Apelles was 
grace ; and his great mastery appeared to con- 
sist more in the unison than in the extent of 
his powers. As he spoke very freely of his 
own faults, as well as of those of others, he 
would concede to one painter the superiority 
in disposition, to another in symmetry, but 
uniformly decreed the glace in grace 
or beauty to himself. lis celebrated picture 
of the ‘‘ Venus Anadyomene”’ was considered 
by the ancients as a most exquisite exem- 
plification of the style in which this great 
artist excelled. It remained at Cos until the 
time of Augustus, who purchased it from the 
inhabitants by a remission of their tribute, and 
pai it in the temple of Julius Cwsar at 

ome. This painter was a great favourite 
with Alexander the Great, who would be 
painted by him only. Many stories of the 
freedoms taken with him by Apelles ate on 
record, but, as Bayle justly remarks, are so 
coarse and rude as to merit very little attention. 
Of these tales the most agreeable is reluted by 
Pliny, who states, that Alexander, having di- 
rected his favourite painter to make a portrait 
of the most beautiful and beloved of his con- 
cubines, Campaspe, on finding that he had 
fallen violently in love with her, generously 
gave her up to him. Of the many pictures of 
Alexander painted by this great artist, the 
most celebrated was in the temple of Ephesus, 
in which he was represented as the thundering 
Java Various cf the other works of Apelles 
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representing gods, goddesses, heroes, and 
graces, formed the chief ommamentys of the tem- 
age and edifices which they decurated. He 

also said to have written several volumes 
on his art, none of which have been pre- 
served. Apelles was fond of society, agree- 
able in conversation, and much attached to the 
fair sex, many anecdotes being told of his gal- 
lantries with Lais and others. When and 
where he died is not known.— Bayle. Fuseli's 
Lectures. 

APELLICON, a philosopher of the Peripa- 
tetic school, who flourished about ninety yeare 
before the Christian era. He was at great 
pains in collecting and preserving the works 
of Aristotle, which he succeeded in doing, not 
without great expense. These books were af- 
terwards seized by the dictator Sylla, in 
Athens, and conveyed by him to Rome.—-Strabu, 
Bayle. 

APER (Marcus) was a Gaul by birth, and 
one of the finest orators of the first century, 
Although considered a foreigner at Rome, he 
rose to some of the highest offices of the com- 
monwealth. He is mort known by hia ‘“ Dia- 
logue on the uate eas uf Eloquence,’”’ which 
has been attributed both to Quintilian and to 
Tacitus, but the proofs, on investigation, appear 
to be iu favour of Aper. A dissertation on 
thie dialogue may be seen in the fourth volume 
. Murphy’s edition of Tacitus.—Moreri. G. 

ict. 

APHTHONIUS of Antioch, a rhetorician” 
of the third century. He wrote a treatise on 
rhetoric, entitled ‘‘ Progymnasmata Rheto- 
rica,” (Rhetorical Exercises) the best edition 
of which 1s that of Elzevirs, Amsterdam, 1645, 
12mo. To the same author are attributed fa- 
bles printed with those of ‘sop, Frankfort, 
1610.— Fabricius. Moreri. 

APIAN (Pr1zER) an eminent mathema- 
tician and astronomer of Germany, who flou- 
rished during the greater part of the fifteenth 
century. He was born in 1495, in Misnia, and 
the reputation he acquired by his skill in the 
sciences obtained him early in life a mathe- 
matical professorship at lngoldstadt, where, in 
1540, he published his ‘‘ Astronomicum Cie- 
sareum,” in folio, the work by which he is 
principally known. He was also the author 
of a treatise entitled ‘‘ Inscriptiones Sacro- 
sancte vetustatis varia,” folio; and another 
called ‘‘Cosmographia,”’ in 4to ; the latter was 
printed in 1529. Apian was the first who dis- 
covered that the tails of comets are always 
projected in a direction from the sun, and re- 
cords his observations upon five which ap- 
peared in the years 1531, 1532, 1533, 1538, and 
1539. He was treated with singular respect 
by the emperor Charles V, who both enriched 
and ennobled him. He died in 1552, leaving 
a son, Philip, also a good mathematical scho- 
lar, who gave lectures in that science at Tu- 
bingen, and who survived his father thirty- 
seven years.— Hutton’s Math. Dict. | 

APICIUS. There were three patricians of 
this name at Rome in different ras, all noted 
for their gluttony, to which the second and 
m~t infamous of the three added almost every 
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other vice. The first lived in the time of the 
dictator Sylla, the second under the emperors 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero. The whole of 
his immense property was dedicated to the 
luxuries of the table, in which he is said to 
have consumed more than two millions and a 
half sterling. Seneca, Juvenal, Martial, and 
other satirists, frequently allude to his epicu- 
viem, of which he formed a kind of school, 
and certain viands of his own inventing were 
called after his name. Falling at length into 
comparative poverty and merited contempt, he 
is reported to have put an end to his life by 
poison, through fear of ultimate starvation. He 
was accused of having early in life adminis- 
tered to the infamous pleasures of Sejanus, the 
favourite of Tiberius. The third of this name 
is principally known as the inventor of an ad- 
mirable receipt for pickling oysters. A trea- 
tise “De re culinazia, ’’ talsely ascitbed to Calius 
Apicius, is yet extant, having been twice printed 
in the last century at London in 1705, and 
again in 1791 at Lubec; both editions are in 
8vo. ‘The name is grown into a proverb.— 
Bayle. Fabricius. 

APION, a learned grammarian and bhisto- 
rian, was born at Oasis in Eyypt, during the 
first century, and was a professor at Rome in 
the reign of Tiberius. Although unqnestion- 
ably a man of Iearning and research, he was 
in many respects an arrogant boaster, and in 
others a mere pretender. He is renowned for 
much trifling on the subject of Homer, in order 
to trace whose family and country, he had re- 
course even to magic, asserting that he had suc- 
~essfully invoked the appearance of shades to 
satisfy his curiosity, whose answers he was 
not allowed to make public. These prewu- 
sions, silly as they were, made him very po- 
pular in Greece, although sumething might be 
owing to his commentaries on the same great 

oet, which are mentioned by Eusthatius and 
esychius. Pliny makes particular mention 
of the ostentatious character of this -ritic, who 
used to boast that he hestowed immortality on 
those to whom he dedicated his works, whcreas 
it is only by the mention of others that these 
works are now known to have existed. One 
of the chief of them is “On the Antiquity of 
the Jews,”’ to which people be opposed him- 
self with the hereditary resentment of an Egyp- | 
tian, The reply of Josephus, “‘ Against Apion,” | 
has survived the attack, the author of which | 
showed his enmity tothe Jewish people, by 
other means besides writing against them, 
he was employed by his fellow citizens of 
Alexandria to carry a formal complaint of their 
conduct to Caligula. Apion also wrote an ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Egypt, in which 
work he is supposed to have treated largely on 
the Pyramids, Pliny quoting him as the prin- 
cipal authority on the subject. Itis in allusion 
to Apion that Bayle observes, ‘‘ how easily 
the generality of people may be deceived by a 
taan of some learning with a great share of 
vanity and impudence.”—Vossius. Bayle. 
APOLLODORUS. There were several 
ersons of this designation ; s0 numerous in- 
d were thev, that it gave occasion to a Ne- 
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apolitan author, Scipio Testi hy name, to write 
a treatise on the lives and actions of the dif- 
ferent Apollodori, which he printed at Roma 
in 1555. Our own coun an, Dr Thomas 
Gale, in 1675 published a similar account. 
and edited the only three books now extant of 
the Bibliotheca of one of them—a treatise on the 
origin of the gods, which originally consisted 
of twenty-four. ‘This Apollodorus was a cele- 
brated grammarian of Athens, the son of As- 
clepiades and the pupil of Aristarchus. Seve- 
ral other pieces of his are to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius. He flourished 
about 104 years before the Christian era. The 
next in eminence was a native of Damascus, 
and an architect of great ability in the reigns 
of Trajan and Adrian, by the former of whom 
he was employed in constructing the famous 
stone bridge over the Ister or Danube, 104 
Falling into disgrace with Adrian, he lost his 
life through that emperor’s caprice. The oc- 
casion is variously related; by some it has 
been ascribed to an old grudge which origi- 
nated in the time of Trajan, when Adrian, 
giving an ignorant opinion in presence of the 
then Emperor respecting some architectural 
designs, his vanity was so seriously mortified 
by a sarcastic rebuke from A pollodorus, that he 
never forgave him. Bayle however, from other 
sources, attributes his ruin to an ill-timed re- 
mark upon the design of a recently built tem- 
ple of Venus, submitted to him by that prince 
for his approbation; his smcerity, it seems, 
vot the better of his policy, aud drew frum 
him an observation, in alJusion to the want of 
'roportion betwecn the edifice and the statue 
it contained, that if ‘‘ the goddess wished to 
rise and go out” of her temple it would beim 
possible for her to accomplish her intention, 
It is not improbable that both circumstances 
combined to draw on his destruction. Another 
APOLLOopORUS was a celebrated Athenian 
painter who flourished so early as B.C. 408, 
Pliny mentions two pictures of this master as 
existing at Pergamo in his days, the one a priest 
worshipping, the other an Ajax struck with 
lightning ; and adds that the works of no mas- 
ter before Apollodorus merited critical atten- 
tion.—Fabricius. Pliny. Bayle. 

APOLLONIUS COLLA11US, a monk and 
poet, a native of Navarre, who in the fif- 
teenth century published an epic the subject 
of which 1s the siege of Jerusalem, and other 
poems. His works were collected and printed 
at Milan in one octavo volume, A. D.1692?,—. 
Moreri. 

APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS, an eminent 
grammarian, a native of Alexandria. Two 
editions of a treatise of his on Syntax are yet 
extant; one printed at Venice in 1495; the 
other at Frankfort, 1590. A collection of bis- 
torical curiosities has also been attributed to 
bis pen; this work was published in 1568 at 
Basle, and again at Leyden in 1620. He 
flourished in the second century. There was 
another grammarian of this name, the compiler 
of a Lexicon Homericum, printed at Paris in 
1773, 2 vols. 4to, who lived during the reign 
of Augustus Casar.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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APOLLONIUS of Perca a celebrated 
mathematician who studied at Alexandria un- 
der the disciples of Euclid, B.C. 240, about 
thirty years after the death of Archimedes. 
He composed several curious geometrical 
works, of which his book on conic sections 
alone exists. This production, which takes the 
lead on the subject of conic sections among 
the ancients, is still much esteemed. The 
first four books alone reached modern times in 
the original Greek, the remaining four having 
been recovered from Arabic versions. A mag- 
nificent edition of the whole eight books was 
published by Dr Halley at Oxford in 1710.— 
Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, s0 called from 
the city of Rhodes, in which he presided over 
a school of rhetoric. He was a native of Alex- 
andria, where he afterwards became, through 
the favour of Ptolemy Evergetes, keeper of 
the celebrated library there, in which situa- 
tion he remained till his death, which took 
place about the 137th olympiad, or 240 years 
before the Christian xra. His poem on the 
Argonautic expedition has received the praise 
of both Quintilian and Longinus for a mode- 
rate and ,sustained elevation; the latter in 
particular, in his treatise on the sublime, 
speaks of it in terms of great commendation. 
It is evident also, that Virgil has profited by 
the story of Jason and Medea, in his loves of 
Dido and Acneas. It has appeared repeatedly 
in an English dress, having been translated by 
Dr Fkins, Mr Fawhes, and Mr Preston. The 
Oxford edition of the original work, in two 
vols. 4to, 1777, is considered the best. The 
ancient scholia upon the poem, yet extant, are 
highly valuable. Apollonius was a pupil of 
Callimachus, towards whom he is accused of 
having acted with much ingratitude.— Vossius. 

APOLLONIUS TYANEDS, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, one of the most extraordinary 
of those pretenders to divinity who have more 
or Jess imposed on the common sense of man- 
kind. He was the son of a rich citizen of | 
Tyana in Cappadocia, and was born about the | 
Christian era. Hestudied under Pythagorean — 
preceptors from his infancy ; but his masters 
falling short of the rigid austerity of the ori- | 
ginal school, he forsook them, and took up his— 
residence in the temple of Esculapius at Age. 
Here he strictly practised all the self-denial of 
his sect, and encouraged by the priesthood 
uwround him, who favoured his pretensions, 
formally commenced his character of mystic 
and sage. On the death of his father, he gave 
up the greater part of his fortune to his brother, 
and returning to A:gz, established a school of 
philosophy ; but in order to qualify himself 
more completely for the office of preceptor in 
the Pythagorean doctrines, be enjoined him- 
self a strict silence of five years. When the 
term of his probation expired, he visited An- 
tioch, Ephesus, and other places, associating 
chiefly with the priests, but holding public 
assemblies in the evening, in which he ad- 
dressed the multitude at large, with attic neat- 
nesa, yet with great force and persuasion. His 
mysticism increased with his reputation; and 
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certain religious ritag which he performed at 
sunrise he would disclose to those only who 
had passed through the discipline of silence. 
He next resolved to visit Babylon and the 
Indies, in order to converse with the Brahmins. 
His disciples, seven in number, refusing to ac- 
company him, he repaired to Ninus with two 
servants only, and then took for his associate 
Damis, a native of that city, who kept an ac- 
count ofthe events of the journey. At Babylon 
he conversed with the magi, and by his sage 
discourses obtained the favour and admiration 
of the King, who furnished him with camels 
and provisions for his journey over Caucasus, 
He was equally patronised by Phraotes, an 
Indian king, and after four months residence 
with the Indian sages, returned to Babylon, 
and thence into Ionia. Various miracles of his 
performance in the cities of Greece are gravely 
related. Among other feats, he pretended that 
he had raised the shade of Achilles. At 
Athens he is said to have cast out a demon, 
who at its departure threw down a statue ; 
at the isthmus of Corinth, to have predicted 
the attempt of Nero to cut through it; and in 
the island of Crete, during an earthquake, to 
lave exclaimed that the sea was bringing forth 
land, at the very time that an island was 
rising out of the sea between Crete and Thera. 
From Crete he repaired to Rome; but the 
edict of Nero against professors of magic not 
allowing him to remain there, he proceeded to 
Spain, where he staid unul the death of that 
emperor. lle then returned to Greece, and 
soon after to Egypt, where Vespasian was en- 
deavouring to establish his power. That 
politic prince knew how to make use of a man 
like Apollonius, and accordingly affected to 
consult him as a divine oracle ; in return for 
which he was of course oracular in favour of 
Vespasian. From Eeypt he made a journey 
into Ethiopia, and probably obtained as much 
from the gymnosophists as the Brahmins. On 
his return he was very favourably received by 
Titus, who had succeeded his father Vespa- 
sian. Upon the accession of Domitian, he 
was accused of exciting a sedition in Egypt 
in favour of Nerva ; when he voluntarily repaired 
to Rome to meet the accusation, and was ac- 
quitted. He finally settled at Ephesus, where 
he established a school, and had many disci- 
ples. Here a story is related of him which, if 
true, implies that he was acquainted with the 
conspiracy against Domitian. At the moment 
when that tyrant was cut off at Rome, Apol- 
lonius is said to have made a sudden pause in 
the midst of a public disputation at Ephesus, 
and, changing his tone, to have exclaimed, 
‘¢ Well done, Stephen! take heart; kill the 
tyrant—kill him ;” and then, after a short 
pause, to have added, “‘ the tyrant is dead ; he 
is killed this very hour.” After this we hear 
little of him, except that Nerva wrote to him 
on his accession ; but it is probable that he 
died at Ephesus during the short reign of that 
emperor, at the very advanced age of ninety- 
seven. ‘lhe sources of information concerning 
this extraordinary man are very uncertain. His 
life by Philostratus, from which the foregoing 
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sketch is selected, vas compiled 200 yrars 
after his death, by the order of the empress 
Julia, widow of Severus, which prince regarded 
Apollonius as a divinely inspired personage, 
and is said to have associated his image in 
a temple with those of Orpheus, Abraham, 
and Jesus Christ, Philostratus, a mere sophist, 
received as materials the journal of Damis, 
his companion and disciple, who was ignorant 
and credulous, and a short and imperfect me- 
moir by Maximus of A. ge, now lost. All 
sorts of fables and traditionary tales are mixed 
up with the account of Philostratus, who only 
Merits attention for a mere outline of the facts 
upon which he must necessarily have formed 
his marvellous superstructure. ‘The claim of 
the whole to notice rests chiefly on the dis- 
position of the Pagans, when Christianity be- 
gan to gain ground, to assimilate the character 
and merits of Apollonius with those of the 
founder of the rising religion. Something is 
also due to a life so singular as that of Apol- 
lonius, who certainly contrived to pass for a 
divinely favoured person, not only in his own 
days, but as long as Paganism prevailed. The 
inhabitants of Tyana dedicated a temple to his 
name ; the Ephesians erected a statue to him 
under the name ot ITercules Alexiacus, for de- 
livering them from the plague; Adrian col- 
lected his letters; the emperor Severus ho- 
noured him, as already described ; Caracalla 
erected a temple to him ; and Aurelian, out of 
regard to his memory, refrained from saching 
Tyana; lastly, Ammianus Marcellinus ranks 
him among the eminent men who, like Socrates 
and Numa, were visited by a demon. All 
these prove nothing of the supernatural attri 

butes of Apollonius, but they are decisive of 
the opinion entertained of him. At the same 
time Dr Lardner clearly shows that the life by 
Philostratus was compiled with a reference 
to the history of Pythagoras rather than to 
that of Christ. On the Whole, as his correct 
doctrines appear to have been extremely moral 
and pure, it may be the fairest way to rank 
him among that less obnoxious class of im- 
postors, who pretend to be divinely gifted, with 
a view to secure attention and obedience to 
precepts which, delivered in the usual way, 
would be generally neglected. Of the writings 
of Apollonius, there remain only his apology 
to Domitian, and eighty-four epistles, the bre- 
vity of which is in favour of their authenticity. 
They were edited by Commelin in 8vo. 1601, 
and by Stephens in his “ Epistola,” 1577.— 
Philostratus. Bayle. Lurdner. 

APONO (Perr pv’) a celebrated physician 
of the thirteenth century, was born at A pono, or 
Abano, a village near Padua, in 1250. He 
studied at the university of Paris, where he 
was created a doctor in philosophy and medi- 
cine. While at Paris, he made himself cele- 
brated by a work entitled ‘ Conciliitor Dif- 
ferentiarum Philosophorum et precipue Medico- 
rum,’’ in which he attempted to connect philo- 
sophy with medicine, amd astrology with 
natural magic. His reputation as a physician 
became go great that, prompted by a rapacious 
disposition, he exacted the most enormous fees 
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for his attendance. His rivals, envious of his 
celebrity, gave out that he was aided in his 
cures by evil spirits, and brought him under 
the notice of the Inquisition, from the fangs of 
which he escaped by a timely death in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. His body would 
have been consigned to the flames but for the 
attachment of a female domestic, who had it 
privately disinterred and secretly re-buried ; so 
that the enlightened holy brotherhood were 
obliged to rest satisfied with an execution in 
effigy. His memory however received honours 
more than adequate to this attempted disgrace, 
for the duke of Urbino and the senate of Padua 
afterwards erected statues to his honour. Be- 
sides the work already mentioned, which was 
published at Padua in 1490, and reprinted at 
Florence and at Venice, this author wrote 
** De Venenis eorumque Remediis,’’ Marpurg, 
1517, and Venice, 1550; ‘* De Medicina Om- 
nimoda ;” ‘* Quexstiones de Febribus,” and 
various other works—Bayle. 

APPIAN, an eminent historian, a native of 
Alexandria, who flourished at Rome under the 
emperors Trajan and Adrian. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his forensic abilities, ac- 
quired the post of a procurator of the empire 
and the government of a province. A part 
only of his Roman history, written in the Greek 
language, has come dowr to us. The work 
was not originally a continuous narrative, so 
much as separate accounts of the different 
nations which submitted to the Roman armas, 
and the progress of their suLjection. His de- 
tails of the Punic, Syrian, Parthian, Mithri- 
datic, and Spanish wars, of tlose against Han- 
nibal, the civil wars, and those in Hlyricum, 
are wliat remain. He is remarkable for the 
plainness, simplicity, and perspicuity of his 
style ; but his partiality to the Romans renders 
it pecessary to read him with caution. Hhs 
works have gone through several editions, the 
pumcipal of which are the folio, Geneva, 1592 ; 
one in two vols, 8vo, Amsterdam, 1670; and 
another, printed at Leipsig in 1781, in three 
vols. 8vo.— Vossins. Fabricius. 

APREECE, AP RHYS, or RHESE (Jonny) 
a native of Wales, eminent for his knuwledge 
of the antiquities of his native country. He 
was born in the early part of the 16th century, 
and in 1534 graduated in civil law at Oxford. 
He was the author of several] works connected 
with his favourite study, ove of which, entitled 
“Fides Historiz Britannie,” is preserved in 
manuscript in the Cottonian collection. His 
other productions are: “ Historie Britannie 
Defensio,” printed in 1573; “ A Description 
of Wales,’”’ in quarto, 1663 ; a treatise ‘* De 
Variis Antiquitatibus,’’ and a vindication of 
the existence and deeds of king Arthur, en- 
titled ‘‘ Defensio Regis Arthuri.”” He died 
in the reign of queen Mary.—Woou’s Athen. 
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APROSIO (Ancerico) a learned Italian 
monk of the order of St Augustin, born at 
Ventimeglia in the republic of Genoa, 1607. 
He taught philosophy at Genoa, and lectured 
on polite literature at Venice. He published 
an account of the library of the Augustines at 
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Ventimeglia, which is much sought after by the 
curious, as also ‘ Bibliotheca Aprosiana,”’ 
Bologna, 12mo. 1673. He was likewise the 
author of various satirical and humorous 
pieces, which were not deemed altogether 
congenial with his profession, under fictitious 
names. Aprosio died in 1681.— Moreri 

APTHORP (Eas1) a native of New Eng- 
land, eminent in the last century as a scholar 
and a theoloyian. He was born in 1732, re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge, where he 
graduated as M.A. in 1758, and became fellow 
of Jesus College in that university. ‘The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts sent him out as one of their missionaries 
to Cambridge in Massachusetts, in which 
state he resided for a short period; but not 
beiag altogether satisfied with his situation, 
returved to Enyland, and, through the favour 
of arckbishop Secker, obtained the living of 
Croydon in Surry, about the year 1755. In 
1778 he took the degree of doctor of divinity, 
and obtained the rectory of St Mary-le-Bow 
in the city of London, both which picces of 
preferment however he gave up on being ap- 
pointed to the valuable stall of Finsbury, in St 
Paul's cathedral. His printed works are—‘‘ A 
Review of Dr Mayhew’s Remarks on Arch- 
bishop Secker’s Auswer to his Observations,”’ 
8vo, 1705; ‘* Letters on Christianity, in reply 
to Gibbon,”’ 8vo ; ** Select Devotions for Fa- 
milies,” 12mo; ‘‘ Hiscourses on Prophecy,” 
preached at the Warburtonian Lecture, two 
vols. 8vo; and severa{ occasional discourses, 
the principal of which a.e—** The Constitution 
of a Christian Church,”’ oreached at the open- 
ing of the new church at Cambridge in New 
England, Oct. 9, 1761; “ The Felicity of the 
Times, on the Peace,” 1763; ‘“‘ A Fast Ser- 
mon,’ 1777, and one on “The Liturgy,” all 
in &vo; ‘* Uhe Character and Example of a 
Christian Woman,’’ 1763 ; ‘‘ On Sacred Music 
and Poctry,” 1764, and ‘‘ The Consecration 
Sermon for Halifax bishop of Gloucestcr,”’ all 
in 4to. Dr Apthorp died at Cambridge in the 
year 1816.—Gent. Mag. 

APULEIUS, a Platonic philosopher of the 
second century, was a native of Madaura, an 
African city on the borders of Numidia and 
Gwtulia. His family was respectable both in 
station and property, his father being chief 
magistrate of Madaura. He received the early 
part of his education at Carthage, where he 
imbibed his first knowledge of the Platonic 
philosophy, and thence moved in succession to 
Athens and Rome. Apuleius, who inherited 
a handsome fortune, began life with that con- 
tempt for mches, which in the ancient world in 
particular so frequently distinguished aspirants 
after learning and philosophy. He liberally 
rewarded all those who had any share in his 
instruction, and was otherwise so generous and 
profuse, that on his return home, after his 
travels, he found his patrimony exhausted ; and 
being exceedingly desirous to enter into the 
fraternity of Osiris, was obliged to part with 
his cloaths to pay the necessary expense of the 
inaugural ceremonies. Ile now began to ac- 
quire a more prudent estimate of the value of 
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property, and undertook the profession of 

pleader, in which he acquired considerable 
fame and emolument. Not only sc, he em- 
braced an opportunity which offered of im- 
proving his condition by marrying Pudentilla, 
an elderly widow of eousiderable property, to 
whom his youth and agreeable qualities had 
strongly recommended him. This union ex- 
ceedinuly exasperated the relations of the lady ; 
and A‘milianus, the brother of her former hus- 
hand, instituted a very infamous suit against 
Apuleius before the pro-consul of Africa, for 
employing magical arts to obtain her love. The 
apology which he delivered on this occasion is 
stil] extaut, and it is regarded asa performance 
of considerable merit. It was of course suc- 
cessful ; for it was not very difficult to convince 
a sensible magistrate. that a widow of thirteen 
years’ standing may be induced to marty a 
handsome, eloquent, and accomplished young 
man, without being moved thereto by philters 
or magic. Of the remainder of the life of 
Apuleius nothing is known, except that seve- 
ral cities honoured him with statues for his 
eloquence, and that he wrote much both in 
prose and verse. Like Apollonius Tyaneus, 
miracles have been ascribed to him, which have 
been placed in comparison with those of the 
gospel. The origin of these reports, which 
did not circulate until after Ins death, is by no 
means ascertained, as, with the eaception of 
the foregoing foolish accusation, he dves not 
appear to have been charged with the practice 
of magic in his life time ; although itis not im- 
possible that his anxiety wlule on his travels 
to get initiated in the secret mysteries and re- 
ligious ceremonies of the different places which 
he visited, might have laid a foundation for 
the opinion entertained after his death of his 
supernatural acquirements. Be this as it may, 
Marcellinus, in the fifth century. requested of 
St Augustin to exert his utmost efforts in re- 
futing those who falsely asserted ‘‘ that Christ 
did nothing more than what was done by other 
men, and who produced their Apollonius, 
Apuleius, and other masters of the magical 
art, whose miracles they assert to have 
been greater than his.” Perhaps this notion 
has been grounded on a misapprehension of 
his story of ‘The Golden Ass,” in which a 
Milesian fable, invented by I.ucius of Patras, 
and abridged from him by Lucian, is enlarged 
and embellished. This humorous production 
was by many believed to be a true history, and 
among the rest St Augustine entertained his 
doubts, while bishop Warburton deems it a 
work written in opposition to Christianity, and 
with a view to recommend the Pagan religion 
‘‘ as a cure for all vices.” ‘The same learned 
author also explains the beautiful alleyory 
of Cupid and Psyche, which makes a long epi- 
sode in the ‘« Golden Ass,’’ upon the same 
principles. Dr Lardner was of a different 
opinion; and probably Bayle comes nearest 
the truth, who regards this eccentric produc- 
tion as a mere satire on the frauds of the 
dealers in magical delusion, and on the tricks of 
priests, and other crimes, both of a violent and 
deceptive character, oo are so frequently 
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committed with impunity. While some readers 
have erred on the supposition of concealed 
allusion and imaginary signification, others, 
altogether obtuse to humour, have gravely con- 
demned the ‘“* Golden Ass’ as a mere nursery 
tale, like the distinguished person who is said 
to have entitled the Gulliver of Swift a silly 
parcel of lies, and without a word of truth 
from beginning tc end. Apulcius indeed ap- 
pears from the greater part of his writings to 
have been more of a wit than a philosopher, 
in the ancient acceptation of the character ; his 
productions, with the exception of his view of 
the doctrines of Plato, being too florid, orato- 
Yical, sportive, and sometimes even wanton, 
for the gravity of philosophy. Ilis printed 
works have gone through forty-three editions. 
The first, which is much mutilated by the In- 
quisition, is very rare ; it was printed at Rome 
by order of cardinal Bessarion, 1167. Among 
those which succeeded may be mentioned the 
editions of Henry Stephens, 8vo, 1585; of 
Ehnenhorst, &vo, 1621; of Scriverius, 12mo, 
1624; and in Usum Delphini, 2 vols. 4to, 1688. 
The “ Golden Ass” has been translated into 
almost all the modern Jturopean languages ; 
and of the episode of Psyche, there have been 
many separate editions and translations, some 
of which are superbly ornamented. Moller 
published a dissertation on the life and writings 
of Apuleius, Altdorft, 8vo, 1681.—Aikin’s G. 
Dict. Biog. Universelle. Suaait Onomasticon. 

AQUAVIVA. There were severa! eminent 
men belonging to a noble family of this name | 
in Italy, during the fifteenth and sixteenth | 
centuries. ANDriuw Mat1rusw, duke of Atri in| 
the kingdom of Naples, born about the year 
1456, was celebrated both as a soldier anda 
scholar. Ile wrote a treatise on hunting, and 
another on fowling ; the latter of which was 
first printed in folio at Naples in 1519, and 
again at Basil in 8vo, 1578. A quarto volume, 
entitled ‘* Disputationes de virtute morali,” is 
also the production of his pen, as well asa 
fragment of a projected Encyclopedia. Ife died 
at the age of seventy-two in 1528. Cravnio 
Aagvaviva, born in 1542 at Naples, became 
general of the order of Jesuists, and died in 
1615. Jle wrote a treatise entitled, ‘« Ratio 
Studiorum,” printed in 8vo in 1586, which, 
from the liberality of its sentiments, came 
under the censure of the Inquisition, and was 
in consequence suppressed, Ile afterwards 
published ‘ Industria ad curandos anima 
morbos,’’ 8vo, 1603. Ocravio Aquaviva, a 
prelate of great reputed piety and learning, 
died archbishop of Naples in 1612.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

AQUILA, an architect and eminent ma- 
thematician in the time of Adrian, by whom 
he was employed in the rebuilding Jerusalem. 
While thus engaged, he was induced by some 
Christian converts to embrace their religion ; 
but falling into disrepute among his new asso- 
ciates, and being excommunicated by them as 
a magician, he apostatised to Judaism. A few 
fragments are yet extant of a translation of the 
Old Testament by him into the Greek lan- 
guage. — Fabricius. 
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AQUINAS (St Tuomas) a _ celebrated 
scholastic divine, descended from the counts 
of Aquino, in Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, was born in the year 1224. He acquired 
the rudiments of education at the school of 
Mount Cassino, and was thence removed to 
the university of Naples. At the age of se- 
venteen he entered a convent of Dominicans, 
much against the will of his mother, who 
persevering in her wishes to recover him, 
the monks, anxious to secure 50 honourable 
an addition to their fraternity, determined to 
send him out of the kingdom to Paris. He 
was however arrested by his two brothers on 
his way, and refusing to give up his intention, 
was shut up in a castle belonging to his father 
for two years. He at last however found 
means to escape to Naples, and in the year 
1244 was conducted by John, master of the 
Teutonic order, to Paris, whence he soon after 
departed to Cologne. At Cologne he studied 
under Albert, an eminent teacher of philoso- 
phy, who foresaw his future celebrity. In 
1246, he visited Paris in company with Al- 
bert, and at the age of twenty-four became 
a preceptor, at the university of that capital, in 
dialectics, philosophy, avd theology, and ac- 
quired the highest reputation. Princes and 
popes held him in the greatest estimation, 
and he was anvited by St J.ouis, then 
reigning in France, to hi» court and table. On 
2 visit to Rome, Aquinas distinguished himself 
by a neat repartee : being in a closet with In- 
nocent JV, when an officer brought in a large 
sum of money produced by the sale of abso- 
lutions and indulgences: ‘‘ You see young 
man,” said the Pope, ‘the age of the church 
is past, in which she said ‘ Silver and gold have 
I none.” ‘True, holy father,”’ replied the 
angelic doctor, ‘‘ but the age is also past, when 
she could say to a paralytic—‘ Rise up and 
walk.’’? In 1263 he returned to Italy, when 
Pope Clement IV offered him the archbi- 
shopric of Naples, which he refused. A ge- 
neral council being summoned at J.yons in 
1¥74, forthe purpuse of uniting the Greek and 
Latin churches, Aquinas was called thither, 
to present the council with a book which 
he had wiitten on the subject; but died on 
the way, near Terracina. After his death, the 
honours paid to his memory were prodigious : 
besides the title of angelic doctor, bestowed 
on him after the absurd fashion of the times, 
he was called the ‘‘ Angel of the Schools,” 
the ‘* Eagle of Divines,’”’ and the ‘‘ Fifth Doctor 
of the Church ;” and, at the request of the 
T)ominicans, he was canonized by John XXII, 
his tomb of ccuzse supplying the necessary 
testimony of miracles. His writings, which 
were held in the highest estimation in the next 
century, gave rise to a sect called, after him, 
Thomists. The celebrity of Aquinas was al- 
together confined to scholastic divinity, and 
his talents were exclusively wasted in the use- 
less disputes which in those days were connected 
with it. lis wiitings, which are exceedingly 
numerous, make seventeen volumes folio. his 
principal work, ‘‘Summa Theologie,”’ bears a 
high reputation in the Romish church; and 
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whatever may be thought of the value of its 
metaphysical acuteness in doctrinal pointe, 
the second section on morals is universally es- 
teemed. The latest edition of his works at 
large is that of Antwerp, 1612; but his Sum- 
ma Theologie has passed separately through 
various editions. The resemblance in think- 
ing and writing between Augustin and Aqui- 
nas 18 so marked, that it has been fancifully 
said, that the soul of the one had passed into the 
body of the other.—Cave. Moreri. Brucker. 

AQUINO (Cuan tes p’) a Neapolitan Jesuit, 
born 1654. He was eminent for his profi- 
ciency in rhetoric, which art he taught at 
Rome in the college belonging to his order. 
He was also advantageously known as a poet 
and historian, having in the former character 
given to the world three volumes of poems, 
printed 1702, and in the latter a “ Flistory of 
the War in Hungary,” besides a work entitled 
** Historical Miscellanies.” He also published 
two octavo volumes of Orations in 1704, a Mili- 
tary Lexicon in 1724, 2 vols. folio, and a quarto 
volume entitled ‘‘ Nomenclator Ayricultura.” 
Ile died in 1740. 

AQUINO or AQUIN (Lrwis Craupe p’) 
a musician of eminence, a native of Paris, born 
1691, died 1772. He at a very early age be- 
came a pupil of Bernier, and such was the 
precocity of his talent that, before he attained 
his ninth year, his master frankly avowed his 
own incompetency to proceed any further in his 
instruction. 


gone purposely to witness his performance. 
Two of his compositions only have appeared. 
His son, Prerre Lovis pe Cnairau Lyon 
pn’ Aaquin, practised physic at Paris with some 
reputation, and was the author of ‘Siecle ft- 
teraire de Louis XV,” a work printed oripi- 
nally under the name of ‘‘ Lettres sur les 
Hommes célébrés dans les Sciences,’’ in two 
octavo volumes. He also published in 1775 
some poetic trifles entitled ‘‘ Contes mis en 
vers, par un petit cousin de Rabelais;” ‘Se- 
maine Litteraire,’’ in four duodecimo volumes ; 
and edited a Literary Almanack. He died 
in 1797 at Paris.— Dict. Hist. 

ARABELLA (Srvarr) commonly called 
the lady Arabella. This unhappy and inno- 
cent victim of reigning jealousy and state po- 
licy, was the only child of Charles Stuart ear] 
of Lennox, younger brother to Henry lord 
Darnley, the husband of Mary queen of Scots. 
She was therefore cousin-german to James J, 
to whom, previously to his having issue, she 
was next in blood for the crown of England, 
from Henry VII, by the second marriage of 
his eldest daughter Margaret. James himself 
had a priority under both marriages; by his 
mother on the first, and by his father on the 
second. The ear! of Lennox died young ; and, 
as if to add to the mournful peculiarity of her 
lot, she received an excellent education. Her 
agen! to the throne was the source of all 

er misfortunes. Elizabeth, who never lost 
sight of the claims which might arise out of 
hereditary pretensions, for some time before 


In his twelfth, he obtained a. 
situation as organist to a church in the French - 
metropolis, whither Ilandel is said to have ' 
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her decease, held the lady Arabella under re- 
straint, and refused the request of the king of 
Scotland, to give her in marriage to the duke 
of Lennox, his kinsman, with a view toremove 
her from England and a party unfavourable to 
the Scottish succession. The Pope had like- 
wise formed the design of raising her to the 
English throne, by espousing her to the duke 
of Savoy ; which project is said to have been 
listened to by Henry IV of France, from a 
wish to prevent the union of England and 
Scotland. Whatever jealousies these rumours 
or intentions might have excited before the 
accession of James, they would possibly have 
subsided afterwards, but for the ill-concerted 
conspiracy of some English noblemen, who, 
indignant at the Scottish ascendancy, plotted 
to set aside James in favour of Arabella, 
The detection of this plot, of which the 
latter was altogether innocent, ultimate} 
proved her destruction; for although left 
at liberty for the present, when it was 
some time after discovered that she was se- 
cretly married to the grandson of the earl of 
Hertford, both husband and wife were com- 
mitted to the tower. After a year’s imprison- 
ment, although under the care of different 
keepers, they contrived to make their escape 
at the same time ; but missing each other, the 
unhappy lady, already embarked, was retaken, 
her husband getting safe to the continent. 
Remanded to the ‘Tower, the remainder of 
her life was spent in close and melancholy con- 
finement, which finally deprived her of her 
reason, in which situation she expired on the 
27th September, 1615, aged thirty-eight. While 
the fate of Mary queen of Scots has procured 
universal sympathy, that of her more innocent 
and ill-fated hinswoman has been but lite re- 
garded, although sacrificed by James to pre- 
cisely the same state maxims to which his mo- 
ther fell a victim; and it may be incidentall 
remarked, that in Westminster Abbey the cof. 
fin of the one rests on that of the other. The 
lady Arabella possessed talents of a superior 
order, as is proved by her mauuscript produc- 
tions in the possession of the marquis of Hert- 
ford, and by others which have been printed 
in the Harleian Miscellany. From a picture of 
her, taken when thirteen years of age, it appears 
that she was then in person very pleasing, 
possessing a fair complexion, full grey eyes, 
and long flaxen hair flowing to her waist. Her 
husband was subsequently recalled; and ad- 
hering to the Stuarts through all their fortunes, 
was by Charles Il restored to his great grand- 
father’s (the Protector’s) title of duke of So- 
merset.— Biog. Brit. Ballard’s Learned Ladies. 
ARAGON (Tutt pb’) a poetess of the 
sixteenth century, descended from an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal family of Spain. 
Her father. Pietio Tagliava, cardinal d’Aragon, 
whose natural daughter she was, placed her 
first at Ferrara and afterwards at Rome, 
where her fine natural talents received the 
highest degree of cultivation, Her works 
which remain are—‘ Rime,” in one 8vo vol. 
printed in 1547; ‘‘ Dialoge dell’ infinita d’A- 
more,” which ag ae ihy in the same year; 
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and “ J] Meschino o il Guerino,” 4to, in 1560. 
Her beauty and accomplishments were the 
theme of several of the pocts of her age, who 
celebrated them both in prose and verse, as 
well during her life-time as after her decease, 
which took place ut Florence near the close of 
the sixteenth century.—Biog. Universelle. 
ARAJA (Francisco) a Neapolitan musi- 
¢eian and composer, who entered the ser- 
vice of the empress Catherine of IJussia, 
and in 1755 produced at St Petersburg ‘‘ Ce- 
phalo et Procris,”’ the first opera ever written 
in the Russian language. Araja afterwards 
composed several other pieces of merit, and 
having amassed considerable property, returned 
to Italy in 1759, and settled at Bologna, where 
he died.— Bive. Dict. Mus. 
_ ARAM (Euvcere) the son of a market gar- 
dener at Newby in Yorkshire, of which county 
he was himself a native, being born at Rams- 
gill in Netherdale. Possessed of very good 
natural talents, he so far improved the f w op- 
portunities which fell in his way, as to make 
himself intimately acquainted with the prin- 
cipal Latin authors, and also to acquire a to- 
lerable proficiency in Greek. ‘Through the 
kindness of a Mr Norton he was wm 1734 
enabled to sect up a school at Knaresborough, 
where he married. About the year 1745, one 
Daniel Clarke, a shoemaker of that place, was 
suddenly missing under suspicious circum- 
stances; but as his affuirs were known to be 
in a deranged state, he was generally supposed 
to have absconded from his creditors, til full 
thirteen years afterwards, when an imprudent 
expression dropped by ove Richard Houseman 
respecting a skeleton then discovered in a ca- 
yvern called St Robert’s cave, caused him to 
be taken into custody as one concemed in the 
murder of Clarke, From his confession an or- 
der was issued for the apprehension of Aram, 
who had long since quittud his native county, 
having been usher, first im a school in London, 
and afterwards in another at Hayes in Middle- 
sex, audin 17.57 at the yrammar school at Lynn. 
During the whole of this period he had prosc- 
cuted his studies with great diligence ; and 
besides cultivating a vein for poctry, had ob- 
tained a partial acquaintance with Hebrew and 
several Oriental tongues, as well as with his- 
tory, botany, and other sciences. In the latter 
end of 1758, he was arrested and lodged in 
York castle on the charge above mentioned, 
brought to trial on the 35d of August 1759, 
and, notwithstanding a very able, eloquent, 
argumentative, and pathetic defence, satis- 
factorily convicted on the testimony of 
Houseman (whe was admitted a witness for 
the crown) corroborated by strong circumstan- 
tial evidence. Before his execution, Aram ac- 
knowledyed his guilt, and attnbuted the perpe- 
tration of the crime to jealousy ; other motives 
were however supposed to have weighed no 
less powerfully with him at the moment. On 
being summoned to his fate, it was discovered 
that he had contrived to wound the veins of 
his arm in two places with his razor; life 
however was not extinct, and being cunveyed 
in a state of stupor to the gallows, he under- 
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went the sentence of the law, and was after- 
wards gibbetted in Knaresborough forest. His 
trial produced at the moment a sensation fully 
equal to that excited by Thurtell’s in later 
times.—Gent. Mag. Ed. 

ARATOR, an author of the 6th century, 
born in Liguria. His principal work, a trans- 
lation of the Acts of the Apostles into Latin 
verse, was written under the auspices of pope 
Vigilius, with whom he wus a great favourite, 
This book has gone through several editions. 
Arator died in the year 556.—Moreri. 

ARKRATUS, a Cilician poet and astronomer, 
lived about the 124th Olympiad. A poem of 
his in the Greek language, entitled ‘‘ Pha- 
nomena,’ which is still extant, was translated 
into Latin by Cicero, who speaks highly of his 
verolfication. An edition, Greek and Latin, 
was published by Grotius in Jto, at Leyden, in 
1600. Another and a better appeared at 
Leipsic in 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. The work is 
quoted by St Paul, and gives a favourable 
idea of the author’s kuowledge of astronomy, 
considering the age in which he lived.—Hut- 
ton’s Math. Dict. 

ARATUS of Sicyon son of Clinias, was 
born B.C. 273. lis father fell in a tumult 
excited by Abantidas; and the escape of tl.e 
young Aratus, then ouly seven years old, arose 
from his taking refuge unobserved, and with- 
out knowing it, in the house of the tyrant’s 
sister, who, struck with the circumstance, hu- 
mancly preserved him, and forwarded him 
secretly to his relatives at Argos. Here he 
was liberally educated, and as he grew up 
was regarded by the exiles from Sicyon as their 
future restorer; nor were they disappointed, 
for he had scarcely reached his twentieth year, 
when he formed a scheme for delivering his 
native city from its then tyrant Nicocles, which 
he executed with equal art and boldness, 
Ilaving scaled the walls by night, he made 
known his presence at day break, by the voice 
of a herald proclaiming, ‘‘ that Aratus, the 
son of Clinias, invited the citizens to resume 
their ancient liberty.’” ‘The summons was joy~ 
fully obcyed, and the tyrant making his escape 
from the city, Aratus would not allow the re- 
stored liberty of his country to be stained with 
the blood of a single citizen. He found many 
difficulties to contend with in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Sicyon, owing to the con- 
tentious between the restored citizens and 
those who had obtained possession of their 
property, as also from Antigonus, king of 
Macedon, who espoused the party of the de- 
posed Nicocles. Under these circumstances 
he deemed it expedient to join Sicyon to the 
Achewan league, the only remaining support of 
freedom in Greece, By his influence with 
Ptolemy, hing of Egypt, he obtained a sum of 
money sufficient to settle the various claims of 
the returned citizens, and being vested with the 
supreme constitutional power in Sicyon, he 
governed with equal virtue and moderation. 
In duc time, being made general of the Achaan 
league, he recovered the almost inaccessible 
fortress of Cormth from the king of Macedon, 
by a plan which is one of the most admired 
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instances of ancient military stratagem. In the 


eud however, owing to a hoatile league against 
the Acheeans between the Etolians and Spar- 
tans, Aratus, in opposition to his own princi- 
ples, was obliged to callin the assistance of 
Antigonus, king of Macedon. This turned the 
tide of affairs for a while, but on the death of 
Antigonus, similar difficulties occurring, his 
successor Philip was in the same manner called 
to the aid of the Achwans. In the course of 
this war, Philip, who at first much venerated 
Aratus, was gradually estranged trom him b 
the ill offices of his ministers, and the differ- 
ence of their characters and designs. The 
alienation proceeded so far, that when, on the 
peace, Aratus returned to Sicyon, it was be- 
licved that Philp had caused a slow poison to 
be administered to him ; such at least was the 
opinion of Aratus himself, who, spitting blood 
in the presence of a friend, exclaimed, ‘ Be- 
hold the effect of a friendship with kings.” 
Aratus died in his fifty-seventh year, 3.C. 216, 
and was interred with the highest honours by 
his countrymen. Ne is generally regarded as 
one of the most virtuous and able men that 
reflected lustre on the declining days of 
Greece. Polybius speaks in high terms of 
‘* Commentaries” written by him on his own 
actions and the affairs of the Achwans, which 
it is much to be regretted have not reached 
posterity.—Plntarch. Polybius. 
ARBRISSEL (Rosier v’) founder of the 
celebrated abbey of Foutevraud, was born 
about the year 1017, in the village of Arbrissel 
in Britanny, and studied and received the 
degree of doctor of divinity in the university of 
Paris. The fame ot his talents and sanctity 
faving reached the bishop of Rennes, that 
prelate constituted him archpriest and official 
in his diocese, where he laboured with much 
zeal for the reformation of the priesthood. On 
the death of his patron, the canons, who were 
byno means pleased with lus plans ofreform, re- 
garded him with so much ill will, that he retired 
to teach divinity at Angers. At length, dis- 
gusted at the general corruption of manners, he 
withdrew into a desert, in order to lead a life 
of solitary austerity; which conduct produced 
the usual result of similar resolutions in the 
middle ages, by rapidly surrounding him with 
disciples and admirers. Moved by one of his 


permuns, the baron of Craon founded an abbey — 


for him; and his reputation reaching pope 
Urban LI, that prelate appointed him Aposto- 
lical Preacher. I[lolding the latter appoit- 
ment to be inconsistent with his abbacy, after 
two or three years he gave it up, and resumed 
his avocation of promiscuous preaching. The 
multitude of his followers of both sexes became 
sO great in a short time, that to avoid the 
disorder of such @ moving train, he resolved to 
fix them in the forest of Fontevraud, where, 
aided by pious benefactions, he was soon en- 
abled to form an establishment, and to erect the 
monastery which rapidly became so rich 
and flounshing. Having effected this object, 
he once more resumed his itinerent preaching ; 
and of his influence in the conversion of liber- 
tine women in particular, the most extraordi- 
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nary tales are related. The fame of his con< 
versions now produced a bull in favour of his 
rising institution from pope Paschal 11, and 
convents of the order were founded in most of 
the provinces of France. ‘lhe peculiar con- 
duct of Robert in the management of his fe- 
male converts, produced some extraordinary 
reports in his own time. Curious letters have 
come down to these days, addressed to him on 
this subject by Geoffry abbot of Vendome and 
Marbodus bishop of Rennes; from which it 
appears, that he was accused of the vain-glory 
of frequently passing the night with his female 
followe1s, simply in order to evince his strength 
in the resistance of temptation. The reverend 
scribes, in expostulating with him on the 
scandal and imprudence of the practice, are 
particularly shocked by the rumour that he 
preferred undergoing mertifications with the 
most agreeable and handsome of his votaries, 
to whom he was mild and urbane, although 
churlish and austere to all the rest. Some 
very natural disorders arising from the promis- 
“uous concourse of the sexes, are also hinted 
at. ‘The production of the letters of prior 
Geoftry, by father Sirmond in 1610, produced 
a violent controversy, and the interference 
of an abbess of Fontevraud, of the blood royal, 
to get the original MS destroyed, only served 
to confirm its authenticity. ‘lhe spiritual at- 
tachment of Robert to female devotees, was 
conspicuous in the constitution of his order, 
both monks and nuns being placed under the 
supreme authority of an abbess; and in 1704 
there were no less than fifty-seven priories in 
France under the sway of the thirty-third 
abbess of the order, a lady of the noble house 
of Mortemar. The vindication of this arrange- 
ment, on the principle of the obedience of 
Jesus Christ to his mother, and of the influence 
of the latter in heaven, is whimsically managed 
by several of the Catholic writers. Robert 
Db’ Arbrissel died in 1117, and was buried 1n 
his own abbey.-— Bayle. 

ARBUTIINOT (ALExanpER) a Scottish 
divine, the son of the baron of Arbuthnot, was 
born in the year 1538. lle was a zeulous pro- 
moter of the Reformation, and was much em- 
ployed by the church of Scotland in its tedious 
disputes with the regency during the minority 
of James VI. The part taken by Arbuthnot 
otfended James, who took further offence at 
his editing the publication of Buchanan's His- 
tory of Scotland ; and by an oppressive act of 
arbitrary power he was confined to his college, 
a treatment which is supposed to have has- 
tened his death in 1583. His only existing 
work is an elegant Iatin treatise entitled 
““ Orationes de origine et dignitate Juris,’’ 
Edin. 4to, 1572.— Bivog. Brit. Spottiswoode. 

ARBUTHINOT (Dr Joun) a celebrated 
physician in the reign of queen Aone, and one 
of the most conspicuous of the brilliant con- 
stellation of wits by which that reign 1F 50 
honourably distinguished. He was the son of 
an episcopal clergyman in Scotland, and was 
born soon after the Restoration, at Arbuthnot, 
near Montrose. He went through a course of 
academical studies at Aberdeen, where he also 
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took the degree of doctor of physic. On re- 
pairing to London, with a view to the acquire- 
ment of independence, he first occupied him- 
eelf in teaching the mathematics, in which 
acience he was a great proficient. He soon 
became known to the learned world by his 
«Examination of Dr Woodward’s Account of 
the Deluge ;” and his reputation was still fur- 
ther increased by an able treatise ‘On the 
Advantage of Mathematical Learning.”” An- 
other curious and instructive dissertation, ‘‘ On 
the Regularity of the Births of the two Sexes,” 
communicated to the Royal Society, led to 
his election into that body in 1704. During 
this time he was also rising in his profession, 
and in consequence of a casual attendance on 
prince George of Denmark, in which his ser- 
vices proved beneficial, was first appointed 


physician extraordinary, and afterwards in| 


pnlinaey to the Queen. It was about this 
time that he became acquainted with Swift, 
Pope, and Gay, with whom he continued in 
habits of mutual kindness, friendship, and cs- 
teem, for the remainder of his life. In 1714, 
he engaged with Pope and Swift in the exten- 
sive scheme of a satire on the abuses of learn- 
ing in every branch. This plan was never 
completed ; but the ‘‘Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus,” published in Pope’s works, is a 
part of it; and of that the first book is deemed 
the production of Dr Arbuthnot, The death 
of queen Anne, which was fatal at once both 
to his personal and political views, of course 
removed him from St James’s, and thereby 


rendered a more assiduous general pursuit of 


his profession necessary. He did not however 
altogether neglect his literary efforts, although 
his publications were Jess frequent. lis prin- 
cipal learned work, entitled ‘Tables of An- 
cient Coins, Weights, and Measures, explained 
and ecemplified,” 4to, appeared in 1727 ; and 
two professional treatises—‘*‘On the Nature 
and Choice of Aliments,” 1732, and ‘* On the 
Effects of Air on Human Bodies,” 1733, close 
the list of his serious performances. The pro- 
ductions springing out of that fine feeling of 
humour which he so largely possessed, are for 
the greater part so intimately blended with 
those of his confederates, it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish them ; but the celebrated ‘‘ History of 
John Bull,” which is attributed to him alone, 
laces him high in the ranks of wit. ‘A 
atise concerniug the Altercation or Scold- 
iny of the Ancients,” and ‘‘ The Art of Politi- 
cal dna a with afew more in the same spirit, 
are also among his acknowledyed pieces. The 
greater part of two posthumous volumes, pub- 
lished as ‘‘ Fhe Miscellaneous Works of Dr 
Arbuthnot,” are now known not to be his. The 
satire of Dr Arbuthnot is pleasant and good 
humoured, but sometimes strongly tinged with 
the spirit of party, although seldom embit- 
tered with rancour or gall. If author, as as- 
serted, of the ‘‘ Memorandum of the Six Days 
preceding the Death of alate Right Reverend,” 
bishop Tenet) this praise must however, in 
at instance at least, be qualified. Possibly a 
writer who embraces party sentiments very 
etrongly, cannyt on all occasions treat an oppo- 
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nent with due candour; nor was the school of 
Pope and Swift very forbearing in these points. 
The well-known epitaph on colonel Chartres 
is a more defensible piece of severity, for no- 
thing could be too bitter upon the infamous 
subject of it. Dr Arbuthnot failed in verse, 
and, after an attempt or two, wisely abstained 
fromit. No man was more beloved by his as- 
sociates: Pope dedicated to him his “ Pro- 
logue to the Satires,” and Swift affectionately 
adverts to him in more than one of his poems. 
Jn alluding to the plan of the satire, of which 
Martinus Scriblerus is a specimen, bishop War- 
burton regards its non-completion as a great 
misfortune to literature; while Dr Johnson 
deems it a failure in consequence of its wasting 
ridicule upon follies already exploded. The 
part executed may appear to countenance the 
last opinion ; but it is to be recollected that it 
amounts to little beyond a commencement. 
Sterne possibly borrowed the idea of his Walter 
Shandy from Cornelius Scriblerus, doubtless the 
conception of Arbuthnot, the most learned of 
the associates. For some time before his 
death, Dr Arbuthnot was afflicted with an in- 
curable dropsy, and prepared for the expected 
event in a manner altogether becoming his 
virtuous and respectable character; his latest 
letters exhibiting his habitual piety and dis- 
dain of vice and meanness, with pathetic ear- 
nestness. He died at his house in London, in 
February 1734-5, leaving behind him a son, 
who was one of the executors of Pope, and 
two daughters,— Biog. Brit. 

ARCESILAUS, a Greek philosopher, was 
born at Pitane in Aolia, B.C. 316. After 
the death of Crates, he took charge of the aca- 
demy, and introduced innovations which led 
to a new school, distinguished by the name of 
the second or middle academy. It was scep- 
tical in a very high degree, and particularly 
opposed to that of the Stoics. The gross in- 
temperance of Arcesilaus was very iucompa- 
tible with the philosophical character ; but he 
wus at the same time magnanimous even in 
his enmitics, and exceedingly liberal and hu- 
mane. The Athenians honoured him with a 
maguificent funeral. More than one of the 
Christian fathers have vehemently assailed his 
doctrines.— Brucker. Bayle. 

ARCILELAUS, a Greek philosopher, and a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, whom he succeeded at 
Jiampsacus, but, subsequently removed to 
Athens, and became the master of Socrates. 
Like his predecessors, he chiefly applied his 
attention to physical questions on the origin 
and nature of things, and of course was 
equally visionary. In morals he taught, that 
all actions were indifferent until human insti- 
tution made them geod or evil ; an opinion which 
soon yielded to the wiser doctrines of his dis- 
ciple Socrates.—Diog. Laért. Brucker. Bayle. 

ARCHILOCHUs, a Greek poet, a native 
of the isle of Paros, who flourished about the 
29th Olympiad. The invention of the Iambic 
metre 1s attributed tu him ; and so caustic was 
the tone of his satires, that Lycambes, who had 
incurred the poet’s indignation by breaking a 
promise to give him the hand of his daughter 
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fn marriage, hanged himself on becoming the 
object of his attack. So virulent indeed were 
his verses, that they were at length formally 
prohibited by the Spartan government. None 
of them have descended to posterity.— Vossius. 
Sarit Onomasticon. 

ARCHIMEDES, the most celebrated ma- 
thematician among the ancients, lived about 
250 years before Christ, and was a native of 
Syracuse in Sicily, and related to Hero, the 
king ofit. Under what masters he studicd, or 
how much of his extraordinary knowledge he 
acquired from his predecessors, is not known. 
That he travelled into Egypt, appears certain ; 
but itis probable that, in his scientific acquaint- 
ance with that country, he communicated more 
than he received, and that he owes the great 
name which he has transnutted to posterity to his 
own vigorous and inventive intellect. He was 
equally skilled in the sciences of astronomy, 
geometry, mechanics, hydrostatics, and optics, 
in all of which he excelled, to the production 
of many extraordinary inventions. Lis inge- 
nuity in solving problems had in Cicero’s days 
become proverbial; and his singular ingenuity 
in the invention and construction of warlike 
engines is much dwelt upon by Livy. Lis 
hnowledge of the doctrine of specific gravitics 
is proved by the well-known story of his dis- 
covery of the mixture ot silver with gold in 
hung Hhero’s crown, which fraud he detected 
by comparmy the quantity of water displaced 
by equal weights of gold and silver. ‘Ihe: 
thought occurred to him while in the bath, on 
observing that he displaced a bulk of water 
equal to his own body; when, at once per-— 
ceiving a train of conseyuences, he ran naked 
out of the bath into the street, exclaiming 
Kipyxa, 1 have found it! ‘To show Hiero the 
wonderful cflect of mechanic power, he is said, 
by the help of ropes and pulleys, to have drawn 
towards him, with perfect ease, a galley which 
lay on the shore manned and loaded, His 
grundest efforts of mechanic skill were how- 
ever displayed during the siege of Syracuse by 
Marcellus, when he contrived engines of an- 
noyauce of the most stupendous nature, and 
among other applications of science, is said to 
have fired the Roman fleet hy means of re- 
flecting mirrors; of which story, long treated 
asa fable, Buffon has proved the credibility. 
Eminent as this great mathematician was for 
his knowledge of mechanics, he was still more 
so for the rare talent which he possessed of in- 
vestigating abstract truths, and imventing con- 
clusive demonstrations in the higher branches 
of pure geometry. According to Vlutarch, in- 
tellectual speculations of this nature most de- 
lighted him ; and on his discovery of the ratio 
between the sphere and the containing cylin- 
der, he requested his friends to place a sphere 
containing a cylinder on his tomb, with an in- 
scription expressing the proportion between 
them; a desire that afterwards led to its dis- 
covery by Cicero. It is painful to relate, that 
when Syracuse was taken by storm, to the 
great regret of Marcellus, who had given orders 
to spare him, he was killed by a brutal Roman 
soldier, while in the act of deawing a geome. 
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trical figure on the sand, so wholly absorbed as 
to be altogether unconsciousof the confusion 
around him. ‘The Roman general took upon 
himself the charge of his funeral, and protected 
and honoured his relations. The discovery 
of his tomb in Sicily by Cicero, 140 years 
after, was a striking incident; and on reading 
the fact, as related by the Jatter, the fate of 
both these illustrious ancients will excite mar 
affecting associations. Several valuable re- 
mains of this celebrated mathematician are 
preserved. In abstract geometry there are 
two books ‘On the Sphere and the Cylinder ;”” 
a treatise ‘On the Dimensions of the Circle ;” 
two books ‘* On Obtuse Conoids and Sphe- 
roids ;”’ a book ‘‘On Spiral Lines;’’ and an- 
other ‘‘On the Quadrature of the Parabola.” 
Besides these gcometrical works, he wrote a 
treatise entitled ‘ Arenarius,”’ in which h 
demonstrates, that the sands of the earth 
might be numbeicd by a method somewhat 
similar to that of logarithms. In mecha- 
nics he has left a treatise “On Equi- 
ponderants or Centres of Gravity ;’’ and in 
hydrostatics, a treatise ‘On Boilies floating 
in Fluids.”? Other works of Archimedes are 
mentioned by ancient writers, which are now 
lost. Of those that remain various editions 
have appeared, the best of which issued in 
1792 from the Clarendon Piess in Oxford, with 
a new Jatin translation, a preface, notes by 
Torelli of Verona, purchased of his executor Al- 
bertini, and with various readings. An English 
translation of the ‘‘ Arenarius,’ has been fur- 
nished by G. Anderson.— Il utton’s Math. Dict. 
Aikin’s G. Dict. Saati Onomasticon. 
ARCIIINTO, the name of a noble family 
in the Milanese, which boasted several distin- 
guished members during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. QOtiavio Arciinto, born about 
the close of the 16th century, published me- 
moirs of the family under the title “ Epilogati 
raconti della antichita e nobilita della famiglia 
Archinti,” printed in folio in 1648, and an ac- 
count of the antiquities preserved in the family 
collection, also in folio. Je was long ‘in the 
service of Spain. Carters, another eminent 
scion of the same race, was born in 1069. On 
lus return from his travels in 1700, he enriched 
his native city by the foundateon of an academy 
for the cultivation of the arts and sciences, en- 
dowing it with an excellent library and exten- 
sive mathematical apparatus. He was also 
principally instrumental in the organization of 
the Palatine Society. Philip 1V of Spain, who 
held him in great esteem, created him a grandee, 
and conferred on him the order of the Goldea 
Fleece. A posthumous work of bis, treating 
of his favourite studies, and entitled ‘‘ Tabula 
precipua artium et scientiarum capita digesta 
per ordinem,”’ &c. was printed at Venice.— 
Biog. Universelle. ; : 
RCHON (Jews) a native of Riom in 
Auvergne, born in 1645, died 1717. His his- 
tory of the Royal Chapel of France, printed 
in 1711 at Paris in two vols. 4to, evinces much 
learning and antiquarian research, He was 
an ecclesiastic, and abbot of St Gilbert Neuf 
fontaines in Clermont.—-Dict. Hist. 
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ARCHYTAS of Tarentum, a soldier, and a 
plilosopher of the Pythagorean school, eminent 
alike for his valour and wisdom. He was re- 
peatedly chosen general of the Tarentines, and 
was Plato’s instructor in geometry. He was 
one of the first who applied the theory of ma- 
thematics to practical purposes; and many 
marvellous stories are related of his shill in 
mechanics, such as his conptructiug a wooden 
pigeon which could fly, &c. He flourished 
about 400 years before the birth of Christ, and 
is said to have been shipwrecked in the Adriatic, 
and thrown upon the Apulian coast. A trea- 
tise on the Universe, ascribed to him, has been 
twice printed, at Leipsic, 1564, and at Venice, 
1571, both in 4to.—Vossius de Mathem. 

ARCQ (Purse Aucus1us CnrvaLiEr dD’) 
supposed to be the natural son of the count de 
Thoulouse, was born at Paris, He isthe author 
of—1, “ Loisirs,” 1755, 8vo; 2. “ Le Temple 
de Silence ;” 3. Lettres d’Osman,” 3 vols. 
izmo; 4.‘* General Ilistory of Wars,”’ 2 vols. 
4to; 5. ‘History of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion.” He died in 1779.—Biog. Unwwerselle. 

ARDEN (Epwarp) a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman of an ancient family in Warwichslire, 
executed for treason in the reign of queen 
Khzabeth. This unfortunate person is now 
generally supposed to have fallen a victim to 
the vengeance and implacable malice of that 
unworthy favounte of Elizabcth, the insolent 
aud oppressive earl of Leicester. His marriage 
into the family of the Thiockmortons, so ini- 
mical to the succession of that queen, doubtless 
afforded facility to the machmatous of the 
iniquitous enemy who, irritated by his inde- 
pendent spirit in a county which he affccted to 
entirely sway, took advantage of a suspicious 
and unhappy circumstance to effect his de- 
struction. Myr Arden had married one of his 
daughters to a young man of ancient family, of 
the name of Somerville, who 1s thought to have 
been a hi tle insane. This unfortunate indi- 
vidual was seduced by awretched popish priest, 
in the fami} of his father-in-law, to undertake 
the assuassina, on of Elizabeth; but such was 
his madness tiat, in his way to London, he 
drew his swor. and wounded several Dro- 
testants. Arresie 1 for this outrage, his wife 
showed her father treasonable letter from the 
piies: Hall, which ..e threw into the fire ; and it 
is only the hearsay of the existence of this Ietter 
which produced his destruction. Somerville, 
Hall, Mrs Somerville, Elizabeth Somerville, a 
sister, and IMr and Mrs Arden, were all within 
a few days committed to the Tower for high 
treason. Hall and Mr Arden were racked; 
and some sort of disclosure having been pro- 
duced by these execrable means, Mr and Mrs 
Arden, Somerville, and Hall, were tried and 
convicted of high treason. Somerville and 
Arden being removed to Newgate the night 
previous to execution, the former destroyed 

himself, as was given out ; but the public thought 
very Cifferently of the matter. The next day, 
Dec. 20, 1583, Arden was executed in Smith- 
field, protesting his innocence, and meeting 
death with the same high spirit which he had 


shown during the whole of his life. Hall, the 
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priest, was pardoned ; and Leicester wished Sir 
Christopher Hatton to send him out of the 
country ; which that statesman refusing to do, 
the practices of the earl, in making use of 
this wretched tool to effect the destruction 
of a personal enemy, began to be generally 
suspected. Mrs Arden was pardoned ; but the 
queen gave the estates which fell to her by 
her hushand’s attainder, to Darcy, a creature 
of Leicester’s, It is pleasant to be alle to add, 
that the son and heir of the ill-fated pair being 
bred a lawyer, and turning out an influential 
and able person, subsequently recovered the 
greater part of these estates by course of law. 
Holingshed, Stowe, and other chroniclers speak 
of Arden as a convicted traitor; but Camden 
was too honourable to conceal his opinion. 
Lord Bunleigh is not held to be blameless in 
this affau, as he admits that Somerville was 
mad; while Camdcn, who avowedly thought 
Arden innocent, wrote under his patronage. 
There 1» but too much reason indeed to be- 
lieve, that the high spnit and known opinions 
of the victim formed the chicf grounds of the 
leense in this mstance afforded to the base 
devices of his arrogant enemy.— Brog. Brit. 

ARDERN (Jons) an emincnt surgeon of 
the 14th century, said to have mainly contni- 
buted to the revival of surgery in this country. 
He practised at Newark, and besides a manu- 
scuipt treatise, “ De Re Herbaria, Physica, et 
Chuuigica,” is the author of a work on Fis- 
tule, 1588.—FPulteny’s Sketches of Botany. 

ARDERNE (James) dean of Chester, of 
which palatinate he was a native. He was 
the author of a learncd work entitled, ‘* Con- 
jectura circa emivopny Clementis Romani,” 
and ‘* Directions concerning Seimons.”’ Lis 
death took place in 1691.—Athen. Oron. 

ARE?-LUS, an ancient physician of great 
eminente. Several cditions of his woiks, 
which are much valued, have been published, 
especially one in folio, edited by Wigan at Ox- 
ford in 17%3, and another by the celebrated 
Bocrhaave in 1731 at Leyden, There is a 
translation of them by Moffat in 8v0, 1776. 
Ife was a Greek by buth, and lived under 
Vespasian.— Vosvius, EF) wend, 

ARETINO (Guipo or Gurpone) a Bene- 
dictine, born at the town whence he took his 
name. Jfe is said to have first reduced the 
science of music to a fixed system, and to have 
been the invertor of the monosyllables of the 
Solfeggio, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,drawn from the 
words of a line in a Latin hymn. It is far 
from‘improbable, that Aretino was merely the 
restorer of the true principle of tbe ancient 
Greek music, with which, in the course of his 
studies, he became acquainted through sources 
which have escaped modem research. Iti 
unnecessary to add that the monosyllable si, 
whence the modern scales of the two modes, 
major and minor, is a later invention.—Bur- 
ney’s Hast of Mus. 

_ARETINO (Lionarp) a learned Italian 
historian, born at Arezzo in Tuscany in 1370. 
At the periodof the revival of learning, he was 
1 very distinguished scholar, and being chosen 
secictary to the republic of Florence, amassed 
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a large fortune. Ilo died in that capital, 
highly respected, in the year 1443. He trans- 
lated Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, and Plu- 
tarch’s Livea, into elegant Latin. Elis original 
works, also in Latin, are—1.‘* A History of 
Ancient Greece,”’ Venice, 1543; 2.‘ An At- 
tempt to supply the Defect of the Second De- 
cad of Livy,” 4to, Augsburg, 1537; 3. ‘A 
History of the Transactions of his own Times 
in Italy,” 4to, Lyons, 1539; 4. History of Flo- 
rence,” folio, 1476; 5. ‘** On Studies and Let- 
ters,’ 1642; 6. ‘* Epistles,” republished in 
1741, 8vo, with his life by Melius. The latter 
publication is aeemed of considerable histori- 
cal value.—Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
ARETINO (Perer) sirnamed the Scourge 
of Princes, born in 149%, was the natural son of 
a gentleman of Arezzo in Tuscany. His educa- 


tion was neglected, and he was unacquainted | 
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is highly spoken of, In divinity, on which he 
Rave lectures at Marpurg, his works are—** A 
Commentary on the New Testament,” and 
‘Examen Theologicum,”’ in folio. He also 
wrote the life of Gentilis, and died in 1574,— 
Haller. 

ARGELLATI (Paitrp) a printer of Bo- 
logna, of which city he at length became a 
magistrate, born in 1085, died 1755. His first 
undertaking of any note was the quarto edition 
of Bedori’s poems, printed in 1715 ; after which, 
settling at Milao, he superintended the publica- 
lion of the ‘‘ Scriptores Italicarum serum,” by 
Muratori, under the auspices of the emperor 
Charles VI, who yranted him a pension, and 
made lim one of his secretaries. Ilis editions 
are in general valuable, especially his ‘* Sigo- 
uius,”’ 6 vols. folio.—Biog. Univ. 

ARGELLATI (Francis) son of the pre- 


with the learned languages; yet few literary | eeding, died the year before his father. Ife was 
characters have excited more notice during}an able mathematician and a good scholar, 


their lives, 
raries, that this celebrity was chiefly acquired 
Ly virulent satire and scandalous indecency. 
lle began, after the manner of Italian wits, 
with attachs on the clergy, and proceeded to 
princes and sovereigns, whom he held in such 
awe, that most of the European potentates, in-~ 
cluding the emperor Charles V and Francis I, 
were among his tributaries. When the former 
retur.ed from his ill-planned expedition mto 
Afhica, he sent Aretino a golden chain: ‘‘A 
trifling gift,”” exclaimed the satirist, ‘‘ consi- 
dering the greatness of the folly.” As was 
natural, his success made him vain and inso- 
ler.t in the extreme; and he even went so far 
a> to issue a medal bearing on one side his 
head, with an inscription, ‘‘ The divine Are- 
tino,’’ and on the other his figure, seated on a 
‘lrone, receiving the envoys of princes. Like 
most of the wretched tribe who praise and 
censure for money, he was best corrected with 
a cudgel; a secret discovered by some of the 
petty princes of his own country, who kept 
Lim in greater awethan foreigners. Ie wrote 
in a variety of ways, prose and verse, letters, 
discourses, dialogues, sonnets, cantos, and 
comedies; in which extravagant conccits, 
coarse gibes, with a mixture of ingenious turus 
and forcible expressions, compose the sub- 
stance of works now sunk into merited oblivion. 
Ils uname has been rendered particularly infa- 
mous by the letters and sonnets accompanying 
the celebrated ‘* Postures,”’ engraved by Marc 
Antonio of Bologna, from designs by Julio 
Romano. Strange to say, while engaged in 
these licentious productions, he was also writing 
the lives of St Thomas Aquinas, and of St 
Catherine of Sienna, antl composing peniten- 
tial hymns and other pieces of devotion. 
Aretino died at Venice in 1556. Inan epitaph 
written for him by an Jtalian wit, it is ob- 
served, ‘‘ that he satirized every one except 
God, whom he spared only because he did 
not know him.”’"—Moreri. Bayle. Tirabaschi. 

ARETIUS (Benepicr) an ecclesiastic of 
Berne in Switzerland, eminent as a botanist 
and theologian. In the former science he 
published an account of Alpine plants, which 


It is no honour to his contempo- | and took the degree of doctor of law. 


Ile is 
principally known by his ‘‘ Decamerone,” a 
work in imitation of that by Boccacio, which 
he published at Bologna im 1751.— Ibid. 
ARGENS (Joun Bartist pr Bovin, Mar- 
quis of) a French miscellaneous writer, was 
son to the solicitor-general of the parliament of 
Aix, and born in that city in 1704 Against 
the wishes of his father, he chose the profession 
of arms, and passed his youth much in the in- 
considerate manner of the young French mili- 
tary noblesse of that day. MNeturning to his 
family, lis futher obliged bim to enter the bar ; 
but, rapidly disgusted, he quitted it, and re- 
turned to the military service, for which he 
finally became disabled by a fall from his 
horse. For some time afterwards he lived in 
ITolland on his literary efforts; but, being in- 
vited to Prussia by Frederich, was appointed 
one of his chamberlains. He resided at the 
court of Berlin for about twenty-five years, 
during which time he married, and supported 
the character of a good husband, frienu, and 
master, Ile was much distinguished among 
the literati that surrounded Frederic, whom he 
particularly pleased by the originality and 
vivacity of his conversation, although occa- 
sionally liable to a great depression of spirits 
He at last returned to his native city, where he 
lived in philosophical retirement until 1771, 
when he unexpectedly died, while on a visit 
to his sister, the baroness de la Garde, near 
Toulon. As a writer, the marquis d’Argens 
sought to establish himself on the model of 
Bayle, bit fell far short of that eminent writer 
in erudition and profundity. In other re- 
pects he is to be ranked among that free and 
vivacious class of speculators in religion and 
morals, with whom the continent abounded 
for nearly the whole of the last century. 
1)'.Argens particularly shared in the tendencies 
of the French division of this class, both in 
respect to freedom in the articles of morals, and 
in a disposition to attack fanaticism and priest- 
craft, with too little reference to geveral reli- 
gion, or to due discrimination. His writings 
display learning and reflection His acquaint- 
ance with languages was extensive aod he 
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possessed no inconsiderable knowledge of ana: 
tomy and painting. His various uctions, 
collected under the title of “The Works of 
the Marquis d’Argens,” are in 24 vols. 1¢mo. 
These chiefly comprise his “‘ Jewish Letters ;”’ 
« Chinese Letters ;” ‘‘ Cabalistic Letters ;”’ and 
“The Philosophy of Good Sense.”” A number 
of indifferent romances, and among the rest 
his own “ Memoirs,’’ composed not altogether 
in the best taste, are separate publications ; as 
are likewise some translations from the Greek 
of Ocellus Lucanus and Timzus Locrensis, with 
‘* The Discourse of the emperor Julian on 
Christianity,” which versions are not deemed 
altogether accurate. He ulso wrote “ Secret 
Memoirs of the Republic of Letters,” the 
great attraction of which consists in the word 
** secret.” IJlis Jewish and Chinese Letters 
have proved the most popular of his labours.— 
Nouv. Dict. Fist. 

ARGENSOLA (Lverrcio or Lonrroo, and 
BaRTHOLEMEW pb’) two brothers, natives of 
Balbastro in the kingdom of Arrazon, the one 
a poet, the other an historian. ‘The former, 
born in 1565, is the author of three tragedies ; 
he died in 1613 at Naples. The latter wrote a 
history of the conquest of the Molucca Islands, 
and ‘* Annals of the Kingdom of Arragon.” 
Iie was a monk, and died in 1631 at Saragossa, 
surviving his brother eighteen years. After 
his decease, some minor poctical works of both 
the brothers were collected and printed in one 
end volume at Saragossa in 1634.—Biog. 

niverselle. 

ARGENSON (Marc Rene te VoyFr DE 
Pautmy Marquis d’) a distinguished states- 
man of the reign of Louis XIV, was born in 
1652 at Venice, while his father was then am- 
bassador from France. He was brought up to 
the law, and admitted a counsellor of parlia- 
ment in 1669. After passing through various 
offices, he was created, in 1697, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the police of Paris; and it was his 
conduct in this office which procured his equi- 
vocal celebrity. By asystem of regulated es- 
pionnage, he managed the vast and intricate 
syatem of the police of the French capital, so 
as to render it the admiration of the very showy 
period in which he acted. This may be some. 
praise to him, as an agent of despotism ; but | 
he was no minister for a country of positive or | 
even of comparative freedom. Sheltered by 
royal authority, he often set aside both the: 
forms and substance of law, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the parliament of Paris; and to 
crown his accomplishments as a minister, he 
introduced the use of lettres de cachet into the 
French police, the subsequent abuse of which 
infamous expedient did much to increase the 
indignation which led to the Revolution. That 
in the exercise of so much appalling power he 
occasionally exhibited consideration and hu- 
roanity, may be conceded ; but his chief object 
at all times was his own interest, which he 
sought, in the oo years of Louis, by pay- 
ing his court to the Jesuits, and becoming a 
willing instrument in their wretched persecu- 
tions. It is no great compliment to his saga- 
city, that he favoured the scheme of the pro- 
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jector Law, and was in consequence mae by 
the Regent president of finance, and keeper of 
the seals when taken from D’Aguesseau. Ile 
soon however lost both these appointments, 
and retired under some discredit, in 1721, toa 
monastery, where he died. He was more a 
man of business than a statesman ; and it was 
rather to his taste for letters and political con- 
sequence, that he owed his seat in the French 
Academy, than to his general acquirements. 
lie however raised his family to consequence, 
and left two sons, each of whom occupied high 
posts under the French government.—Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ARGENIRE (Cuarzres Dourtiessis pn’) 
bishop of Tulles in France, a prelate of the 
last century, in high estimation for his talents 
and learning. He is principally known as the 
compiler of a polemical work entitled ‘‘ Col- 
lectio judiciorum de novis erroribus,”’ in 3 folio 
volumes. IIe waskiny’s almoner, and died in 
1740.—Biog. Univ. 

ARGENVILLE (Antorne Joseru Desat- 
LTER D’) a native of Paris, in which city his 
father was a bookseller. He was one of the 
members of the French Academy engaged in 
the compilation of the ‘‘ Encyclopédie,” and a 
corresponding associate of most of the Euro- 
pean literary societies. His other works are—a 
Treatise on Gardening, 1747, 4to; a Cata- 
logue of French Fossils ; and ‘The Lives of 
eminent Painters,” 1755, 3 vols. 4to. Iis 
death took place in the year 1766.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

ARGOLI (Anprew )a mathematician, born 
at ‘l'agliacozzo in the Neapolitan territory in 
1579. In his sixty-sixth year he obtained a 
professor’s chair in mathematics at the univer- 
sity of Padua, and received the honour of 
kuighthood. His works are ‘* Mphemerides”’ 
and ‘‘ De Dicbus criticis,’” 1652, 4to. He 
died in 1653, leaving behind him a son (Joun) 
a law professor at Bologna, who survived his 
father not more than seven or cight years. 
He published several works, especially one 
entitled ‘‘ Endymion.”—Moreri. 

ARGONNE (Noet, called Dom. Bonavin- 
TURE b’) a Carthusian monk, was born at 
Paris in 1640. In his religious retirement at 
Guaillon, near Rouen, he kept up an active h- 
terary correspondence with many distinguished 
persons, whose friendship he had acquired by 
his talents and learning. ‘The work by which he 
is best known, is published under the name of 
Vigneul de Marville, and entitled ‘‘ Melanges 
d’llistoire et de Literature.” It is a curious 
and interesting collection of anecdotes, and of 
poignant and satiric remarks, exhibiting some 
occasional partiality and incorrectness, but much 
esteemed by Bayle, who first made known the 
real name of the author. Dr Warton also 
pronounced these miscellanies superior in learn- 
ing to the Menagiana and other kindred works. 
They were reprinted in 1725, 3 vols. 12mo; 
the last of which volumes contains some addi- 
tions by the Abbé Banier. Besides the fore- 
going publication, he is also author of ‘' Traité 

la Lecture des Peres de 1’Eglise,”’ 1697, 
12mo; and “ L’Education Maximes et Re- 
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floxions,” 1691, 12mo.—Biog. Universeile. the house of Este in several critical missions, 


and even intrusted with the government of an 


Moreri. 

ARGYROPYLUS (Jony) one of the first 
of the learned persons who sought an asylum 
in Italy, some time before the taking of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet II in 1454. 


Under. 
the patronage of the Medici, he materially 
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unruly province in the Apennines, and othez 
public business, his reward was by no meang 
lavish. His more immediate patron the car. 
dinal, in particular, exacted a most harassin 

degree of attention, and is said to have been 


contributed, by his lectures at Florence, to the | 80 ungenerous as to deprive him of a smal] 
revival of Greek learning : he also passed some | pension, because, owing to his indifferent 


time in France and at Rome. His personal 


health, he declined to accompany him to Hun. 


character appears to have been intemperate | gary. Neither did pope Leo X, although he coun- 
and unamiable, although possessed of consi-| tenanced him both before and after his ad- 


derable strength of mind and fortitude. 
translations of Aristotle, which are to be found 
in the more ancient editions of that philoso- 
pher, are deemed valuable; and he is also 
author of “‘ A Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Ethics,’”’ Paris, 1541. He died in his seven- 
tieth year, of eatingamelon.— Bayle. Fabricius. 

ARI FRODE, a native of Iceland, who 
lived in the eleventh century. He was one of 
the most learned men of his age, and the ear- 
liest northern historian. All his works are 
lost, except the Schedw and Landnamabok, 
the latter of which has been continued by other 
writers.—Henderson’s Iceland. 

ARIOSTI (Art1rio) a Bolognese composer 
of eminence. Ife is said to have given lessons 
to Handel in his childhood, in conjunction with 
whom and with the celebrated Bononcini, he 
afterwards produced the opera of Muzio Sce- 
vola; Ariosti setting the first act, Bononcini 
the second, and IIandel the third. He like- 
wise composed several other operas in Eng- 
land about the year 1721, at which time the 
Royal Academy of Music was established ; and 
is said to have introduced into this country for 
the first time the instrument called the viol 
d’amour, on which he performed a new sym- 
phony at the sixth representation of Handel's 
Amadis on the 12th July, 1716, soon after 
his arrival in this country. Ife then went 
abroad, but again returned in 1720, and 
composed several operas. Feonce more left 
England, after publishing a book of cantatas 
by subscription ; and the place and date of his 
death are unknown.—Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

ARIOSTO (Lupovico) one of the most 
celebrated poets of Italy, was born in 1474 at 
Reggio in Lombardy, of a noble family allied 
to the dukes of Ferrara. He received an ex- 
cellent education ; and his imagination being 
excited by a yreedy perusal] of the Provencal 
and Spanish romances, his attachment to poetry 
was early and spontaneous, much against the 
inclinations of his father, who anxiously wished 
him to study the law, but who at length, after 
a long exercise of his influence to no purpose, 
allowed hitn to follow his own course. His 
conversation gave great pleasure to the duke 
of Ferrara,who invited him to court, and he 
became a still greater favourite with the car- 
dinal [lippolite d’Este, his brother, in whose 
service he remained for fifteen years. Being 
thoroughly versed in the Latin tongue, cardinal 
Bembo wished him to compose in that lan- 
guage only, which advice, with a judicious 
anticipation of a more open road to fame, he 
declined to follow. Although employed by 
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vancement to the papacy, treat him with hig 
usual munificence. Upon the whole however, 


for a man of his studious and contemplative 


temper, the life of Ariosto was not unfortunate. 
On his return from his government, he was en- 
abled by the duke of Ferrara to purchase land, 
and build a small but convenient house, in 
which, after he had settled certain vexatious 
family disputes and lawsuits, he lived with 
philosophic sumplicity for the remainder of his 
days, and completed those works, begun in the 
midst of active pursuits, which have rendered 
his name immortal. The character of Ariosto, 
taken altogether, was peculiarly amiable, mild, 
benevolent, and humane; he was extremely 
sensible to all the charities of social life, and 
his affection and respect for his mother in her 
old age was most exemplary. It is thought 
that he was secretly married, in the Jatter part 
of his life, to a widow named Alessandra; but 
the anomalous state of society in Italy which 
confined the views of almost all literary men 
to church preferment, prevented him from 
open wedlock. He was however engaged in 
more than one passionate attachment; but his 
gallantry was secret, chivalric, and in ge- 
neral accordance with the character of the 
poet and the man. To the house of Este he 
was a zealous friend and faithful retainer ; and 
although his eulogy is occasionally too exalted 
for veracity, much allowance is due to the 
custom and style of the times. Few poets 
have enjoyed more of their fame during their 
lives: soon after its publication, the Orlando 
Furioso became so popular, that it was sung and 
repeated even by the lowest classes. It is 
said indeed, that having wandered ina stu- 
dious mood from the fortress in the Apennines 
in which he resided as governor, he was sur- 
prised by a body of freebooters who, when in- 
formed that their prisoner was the author of 
Orlando, immediately reconducted him to the 
castle, and informed him that they respected 
the governor for the sake of the poet. The 
health of Ariosto, which was always delicate, 
altogether declined as he appioached old age, 
on the verge of which he died with great 
tranquillity, in his fifty-ninth year. The works 
of this great poet, one of the modern classics 
of Europe, consist of satires, comedies, sonnets, 
songs, small pieces of poety and his grand 
heroic poem of ‘Orlando Furioso.” While 
all the works of Ariosto are much valued, and 
especially his satires, the g1eat comparative pre- 
tensions of the Orlando engross the chief at- 
tention of modernreaders. It was first published 
at Ferrara, in forty cautos, in 1516, not being 
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completed in forty-six cantos until 1532. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that it is a tissue 
of chivalric adventures in love and arms, with 
all the wild accompaniments of enchantment, 
transformation, supernatural events, and some- 
times of even moral and religious allegory. 
So various and versatile is the genius of the 
poet, that he steps from tragic to comic scenery 
and character, from pathos to burlesque, and 
from the serious and heroical to the most airy 
and vivacious adventures, with inimitable ease, 
ce, and sportiveness. So slight however 
is the connexion, that the various narratives 
rather form a collection of stories than an 
epic poem; but while inexhaustible inven- 
tion, boundless facility, and poetical beauties 
of the most different kinds, can charm, the 
‘¢Qrlando Furioso’”’ must ever maintaim a lofty 
rank among the productions of human genius. 
It is not altogether free from the lccntious- 
ness of the age, and has some strokes of satire 
upon subjects in his own days deemed sacred ; 
but modern readers will not be materially 
shocked at his discovery of the documeut 
containing the grant of Kome by Constantine 
to pe Sylvester in the moon, or with 
similar palpable hits at priestly frauds and 
forgerics, Ariosto was about thirty years of 
age when he commenced his great work, to 
which he was led by the Orlando Innamorato 
of Boiardo. He had first designed a poem in 
praise of the house of Este in terza rima, after 
the model of Dante, but finally adopted the 
subject of Orlando and the ottava 1ima. In ' 
person Ariosto, as appears from an admirable | 
picture by Titian, was rather above the middle 
size ; with a countenance grave and contem- 
plative ; his head partly bald ; his hair dark 
and curling; his forehead high; his eyes 
black and sparkling ; his nose large and aqui- 
line ; and his complexion inclining to the olive. 
It has been said, that he was crowned ypoet 
with laurel at Mantua by Charles V, which is 
however doubtful, although that emperor 
granted him some exclusive privileges, and 
other marks of his esteem. The best editions 
of Ariosto are those of Venice, 1584, folio, 
and of Molini, 1772, 2 vols. 4to. Iie has 
been translated into English with no great fe- 
licity by Sir John Harrington and Mr Lloole , 
but from the great attention recently paid to Ita- 
lian literature, specimens and notices of other 
versions have been recently (1825) rendered 
wrobable ; while one by Mr Stewart Rose has 
en formally announced. © Ariosto left two 
natural sons.—oscoe’s Leo X. Sazii Onomas- 
ticon. Biog. Universelle. 
ARIOSE O (GasriEx) brother of the above, 
was a good Latin poet. Ilis poems were pub- 
lished at Ferrara, in 1582. His son Horace 
wrote an heroic poem in Italian called ‘ Al- 
hus,” and was also author of some comedies, 
and of a defence of the Orlando of his great 
relative against the criticisms of Pellegrino.— 


Biog. Univ. 

FRISI (Francis) an eminent advocate of 
Cremona, born in 1657, author of several 
works, among whick the principal are—a List 
of the most celebrated musicians of the seven- 
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teenth century, printed in 1706; ‘“‘Ia Tiran- 
nide Soggiogata,’’ an oratorio, in 4to; ‘‘ Se- 
natorum Mediolanensium,”’ folio; ‘‘ Cremona 
Literata,” in 3 folio volumes; and ‘ Rime 
per le sacre stimate del Santo Patriarca Fran- 
cesco,” 4to. He died in 1743.—Biog. Univ. 

ARIST A NETUS, a Greek Pagan writer of 
the fourth century. He was the friend of the 
rhetorician Libanius, who speaks of him in 
his orations ; and he is also alluded to in re- 
spectful terms by Ainnuanus Marcellinus. He 
ls only known to modern readers by two books 
of amatory epistles, written with elegance and 
tendermess, and adorned with quotations from 
Plato, Lucian, and others. These Ietters, 
which assimilate ancient with modern gallan- 
try more than might be imagined, have been 
partly translated in the works of Tom Brown ; 
and Messrs Halhed and Sheridan gave a ver- 
sion of the first book in 1771. Of the original, 
the first edition was that of Mercer, Paris, 8vo, 
1595, which was repnated in 1600 and 1610. 
—Fubricius. Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

ARISTARCILUS, a learned critic and gram- 
marian, a Samothracian by birth, who flou- 
ushed about 160 years before the Christian 
wera. The severity of his remarks is alluded to 
by Horace and Cicero, and his name has since 
become proverbial as a rigid censor. He re- 
vised Hfomer's poems; and having settled at 
Alexandria, Ptolemy Philometor committed to 
his care the education of his son. He died in 
the island of Cyprus at the age of seventy-two, 
it is said by voluntary starvation.— Bayle. 

AKRISTARCHDUS, the Samian, a Greek 
philosopher, the ara of whose existence is not 
buficiently ascertained: he is however sup- 
posed by some to have lived in the early part 
of the fourth century which preceded the birth 
of Christ, and is said to be the first who dis- 
covered the rotatory motion of the globe upon 
its own centre. There is a work of his yet ex- 
tant on the magnitude and distance of the sun 
and moon, of which a translation into the Latin 
language was published by Fk. Commandine in 
1572, with Pappus’ annotations. An edition 
of the same work in Greek and Latin has 
siuce been published by Dr Wallis in 1688, 
Ife is also spoken of as the inventor of a dial, 
. which Vitruvius alludes.—Hutton’s Math. 

ict. 

ARISTEAS, the name ofa Jew, who is said 
to have taken a prominent partin the Greek 
translation of the Bible which goes under the 
name of the Septuagint. He lived in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under whom he 
served. A history of the translation alluded 
tu, yet extant, is ascribed to him, but on ques- 
tionable grounds. In 1692, this work was 
printed at Oxford in 8vo, and reprinted in 
1705, in folio, by Dr Hody, who has annexed 
a ahaa of its authenticity —Fubricius 

« Dict. 

ARISTIDES, a virtuous and patriotic Athe- 
nian, from his rigid integrity sirnamed “ the 
Just,”’ was the son of Lysimachus, a man of 
middle rank in that republic. From his youth 
he exhibited a steady and determined cha-. 
racter, aud early began to meditate on subjects 
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of government. Led into an admiration of 
the laws of Lycurgus, he attached himself 
rather to the oligarchical than to the popular 
party of his countrymen, but always evinced 
the strictest political integrity. ‘lhemistocles, 
on the other hand, headed the more demo- 
cratic party ; and hence these great men were 
in constant opposition to each other. Aristides 
perceiving what it has so often been found 
difficult to avoid in party conflicts, that he was 
occasionally called upon to oppose the measures 
of his opponent when even salutary, one day 
exclaimed, that the Athenians would never 
prosper until both he and Themistocles were 
consigned to the Burathrum (the dungeon for 
condemned criminals). Ilis integrity in the 
administration of the office of public treasurer, 
by leading to the detection of peculation on the 
part of Themistocles and his partisans, excited 
@ party spirit against him, which would have 
ended in a prosecution, but for the interposi- 
tion of the Areopagus; and by a happy strata- 
gem he subsquently contrived to expose the real 
cause of the enmity against him. At the battle 
of Marathon, Aristides was second in com- 
mand to Miltiades, and highly distinguished 
himself by his valour and integrity. he fol- 
lowing year he was archon or chief magistrate ; 
soon after which, Themuistocles cortrived to 
alarm the people with his growing influence, 
and succeeded in obtaining his banishment 
by the osteacism, that singular expedient in 
Athenian pohcy to get temporaiily rid of an 
eminent citizen, whose popularity might be 
deemed dangerous, On this occasion a very 
charactenstic incident occurred. A rustic 
citizen, unable to write, who came up to vote 
ugainst him, not being acquainted with his 
person, asked Aristides himself to write his 
name on the shell which was to signify aconcur- 
rence in the sentence. ‘* Did Aristides ever 
injure you ?” said the patriot. ‘‘ 1 donotso much 
as even know him,” returned the man, ‘* but 
T am tired with hearing him every where called 
the Just.’ Aristides wrote his name, and re- 
turned the shellin silence to the voter. From 
this banishment he was recalled on the inva- 
sion of Xerxes, when he honourably proposed 
to Themistocles tu bury theit animosities during 
the contest, for the good of their country, and 
used all his influence to second the views of 
the latter at the battle of Salamis. Ie was 
also of the greatest service, hefore the battle of 
Platwa, in preserving concord among the con- 
federates ; and after that conflict, in which ho 
behaved with the greatest valour and con- 
duct, he terminated a dangerous quarrel con- 
cerning the honour of the day, by giving the 
palm to the Vlatwans, and inducin ; the Lace- 
dwmonians to do the same. The war with 
Peisia continuing, a signal prvof of the high 
character of Aristides throughout Grecce 
for integrity and justice was given, by the 
4nanimous uomination of him to lay a propor- 
tionate assessment on all the states for the 
support of the general war. When Themi 
tocles fell under the displeasure of the ruling 
arty, Aristides refused to concur in sentencing 
im 20 a capital punishment; and on his ba- 
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nishment, instead of triumphing over a fallen 
enemy, ever after spoke of him with the 
greatest respect. After having bome the 
highest offices in peace and war, this virtuous 
politician died in great poverty. His funeral 
was conducted at the public expense; and death 
having silenced party animosity, the Athe mans 
bestowed a pension and an estate in land on 
his 800 Lysimachus, and portioned his daugh- 
ers from the public treasury. This great man 
died at an advanced age while on public busi- 
ie at Pcotus, B. C. 467.—Pluturch. Univ, 
ist. 

ARISTIDES (4urvs) a native of Adrianum 
in Mysia, flourished in the latter part of the 
second century, during the reignsof Antoninus. 
Aurelius, and Commodus. He was an orator of 
great shill and ability ; and his orations, which 
were mostly chosen subjects, having little con- 
nexion with public business, are written with 
laboured accuracy, and abound with fine moral 
sentiments. When Smyrna had been over 
thrown and almost destroyed by earthquake, 
Aristides so pathetically described the calamity 
to Antoninus, that that emperor immediately 
ordered the city to be rebuilt, for which bene. 
volent service the inhabitants honoured their 
intercessor with a statue. The fine qualities 
of this rhetorician were sullied in a small 
degree by vanity, but he was a good and able 
man. ‘The entire works of Aristides were 
published in two quarto volumes by Jebb, 
Oxford, 1722.—fabricius. Aikin’s G. Dict. 

ARISTIDES, a Christian philosopher of 
Athens, who lived in the second century. THe 
presented an ‘ Apology for the Christian 
Faith,” to the es Adrian, which is 
praised by Jerome ; but nothing from the pen 
of this writer has reached modern times.— 
Eusebius. Lardner’s Credibility. 

ARISTIDES, a Theban painter, contempo- 
rary with Apelles, flourished B.C. 240. He 
is said to be the first who distinguished him- 
self by exhibiting the emotions of mind, and 
the operation of the affections and passiona. 
A famous picture of this kind is spoken of by 
Pliny, representing a mother in a captured 
town, mortally wounded, with an infant suck- 
ing at her breast, whom she is apprehen- 
sive will suck blood instead of milk: it be- 
came the property of Alexander the Great. 
Several other very famous pictures of his are 
also mentioned, for one of which Attalus king 
of Pergamus is said to have given one hun- 
dred talents. Expression seems to have been 
the great excellence of this ancient artist.— 
Pliny Nat. Hist.—Bivg. Dict.of Mus, 

ARISTIDES (QuiniiLranvus) an ancient 
Greek musician, who flourished ubout the year 
130. He was the author of a treatise upon 
the music of his country in three books, which 
has come down to posterity, and may be found 
with a Latin translation in the “ Antique 
Musice Auctores,” printed by Meibomuus at 
Amsterdam in 4to, 1652. 

ARISTIPPUS, a Grecian philosopher, 
founder of the Cyrenaic sect, was born at 
Cyrene in Africa, and flourished about 400 
B.C. Attending the Olympic games when 
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ng, he heard so much of the fame of 
rates, that he was induced to quit his native 
city, where he held large possessions, and take 
up his residence at Athens, in order to attend 
the school of that philosopher. At first he 
was a docile pupil; but his constitutional] tem- 
perament, which disposed him to pleasure and 
enjoyment, soon led him to deem the moral 
system of his new master too severe, while his 
luxurious and effeminate manner of living 
equally displeased Socrates, who was thereby 
induced to compose the excellent lecture on 
Pleasure, preserved by Xenophon (Memora- 
bilia lib. IJ.) The expensive manner of living 
of Aristippus induced him to open a school of 
rhetoric, with a view to gain, being the first of 
the Socratic school who took money for teach- 
ing. His doctrine, like his practice, proving 
seductive, he soon acquired great emolument, 
and would have given part of it to Socrates ; 
but, instructed by his demon, the Jatter declined 
it. The avowed partizan of pleasure, Aristip- 
pus now visited the Isle of Egina, where, 
meeting the celebrated courtezan Lais at the 
games of Neptune, he declared himself her 
admirer, and accompanied her to Corinth, 
where he lived with great voluptuousness. At 
the time that the court of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse was the resort of philosophers, Aris- 
tippus appeared in the train of the tyrant, and 
by the case of his manners and graceful spor- 
tiveness of his repartee, was in higher favour 
than most of his brethren. When he quitted 
Syracuse is not known ; but the last incident 
concerning him, which deserves credit, is that 
he was teaching at Athens about 366 B.C. 
The number of jests and witticisms, good and 
bad, which have been assigned to Aristippus, 
are very great ; some of them being very pointed 
and characteristic. Being asked why philoso- 
phers frequented the houses of the great, while 
the great disregarded those of the philosophers, 
he replied, ‘‘ because the former know what 
they want, and the latter do not.” A wealthy 
citizen complained, that in demanding 500 
pieces for the instruction of his son, he required 
as much as would purchase a slave. ‘* Pur- 
chase one with the money then,” replied Aris- 
tippus, ‘and you will possess two.’’ The 
following anecdote exhibits his amenity of 
manners to much advantage. In the midst of 
a dispute with Aschines, when both were 
yrowing warm—‘‘ Let us give over,” he said, 
** before we make ourselves the talk of ser- 
vants: we have quarrelled, it is true; but J, as 
your senior, have a right to make the first 
motion to a reconciliation.” Of the school 
founded by ace en at Cyrene, very little is 
really known, but that it was continued in suc- 
cession by his daughter Arete, Hegesias, Ani- 
ceria, Theodorus, and Bion ; and expired about 
a hundred years after its foundation, or pro- 
bably rather merged into the more formal sect 
of Epicurus. The doctrine of Aristippus, ac- 
dea to the scanty information acquired of 
it, made pleasure the ultimate object of human 
ursuit, but palliated the licence of the theory 
y rendering virtuous emotions and praise- 
worthy actions essential to pleasure. Looking 
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to the practice of the founder himself, he ap- 
pears to have been the Chesterfield of the an- 
cient world ; and the system of the latter, if 
taught in the Grecian manner, would possibly 
appear very similar to that of Aristippus. It 
is unnecessary to observe on the danger of a 
theory which prescribes enjoyment in lieu of 
forbearance, and formally dispensing with 
moral restraint, places a mere visionary bar- 
rier between virtue and sensuality.— Stanley. 
Brucker. 

ARISTO of Chios a stoic philosopher, 
who flourished about 260 years B.C. He 
dismissed from his plan of study both logic and 
physics ; the former as useless, and the latter 
as above ourcomprehension. There was also 
another philosopher of the name, a native of 
Ceos, who filled the Aristotelean chair B.C. 
230, and was the author of a book entitled 
‘‘ Amatory Similes,” cited by Athenzus.— 
Stanley. 

ARISTOGITON, a citizen of Athens, 
whose name is rendered famous by a conspiracy 
formed in conjunction with his friend Harmo- 
dius, against the tyrants Ilippias and Hippar- 
chus, the sons of Pisistratus. They succeeded 
in killing Hipparchus ; but not being seconded 
by the people, Harmodius was despatched by 
the guards, and Aristogiton secured. Hippias, 
instituted a severe inguisition into the plot, 
and tortured Aristogiton to discover his ac- 
complices, who naming all the best friends of 
the tyrant in succession, they were immediately 
put to death. On being asked by Ilippias if 
there were any more? ‘‘ There now remains,” 
said Aristogiton with a smile, ‘“ only thyself 
worthy of death.”” Hippias being expelled three 
years after, the Athenians, from motives of 
policy, paid the most unbounded honours to 
the two friends Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
placing in the forum their statues by Prax- 
iteles, singing hymns to their praise at the 
Panathenza, and decreeing that no slave should 
ever bear theirnames. These events took place 
B.C. 516.—Plutarch. Thucydides. 

ARISTOMENES, a celebrated Greek hero 
and patriot, was the son of Nicomedes, a de- 
scendant from the royal family of Messene. 
Indignant at the grievous servitude in which 
the Messenians were held by the Spartans, he 
excited them to take up arms in conjunction 
with the Argives and Arcadians, and com- 
menced the second Messenian war, B.C. 685. 
After a struggle of the most arduous nature, 
rendered more than commonly interesting by 
the heroic deeds and extraordinary personal 
adventures of Aristomenes, the Messenians, 
under the conduct of his son and‘ another 
leader, passed over to Sicily, where they founded 
the city of Messina. He himself however re- 
mained in Greece, and was planning new 
exertions against the Spartans, when death 
freed them from their inveterate and able 
enemy; and the independence of his country 
expired with him. Such was the high cha- 
racter of Aristomenes, that a person at the 
head of the state at Rhodes, being directed by 
the oracle of Delphos to pay his addresses to 
the daughter of the most worthy of the Greeka, 
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espoused, by way of obedience, the daughter of 
Aristomenes. e died at Rhodes, while on a 
visit to this son-in-law, who erected for him a 
magnificent monument in that island.—Diod. 
Sic. Pausanias. 

ARISTOPHANES, acelebrated comic poet 
of Athens, and most likely an Athenian by 
birth, although his enemies sought to represent 
him as a stranger. He was contemporary with 
Socrates, Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
some of the greatest men in Greece; and 
wrote most of his comedies during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. His imagination was quick 
and lively, and his talent for satire and rail- 
lery unrivalled. He commenced his career by 
an exposure on the stage of those whom he 
deemed the enemies of the commonwealth ; and 
such was his wit and severity, that his attacks 
were formidable to the most powerful, espe- 
cially as the licence of the Athenian drama 
then allowed him to be undisguisedly personal. 
So agreeable was his exercise of this freedom to 
the temper of the Athenians, that they led him 
through the city, and decreed that he should 
be honoured by a crown of the sacred olive 
tree in the citadel, the greatest honour a citizen 
could receive. Ilis descriptions of the senti- 
ments and manners of the Athenians were 
deemed so accurate, that when Dionysius of 
Syracuse desired to learn the manne1s aud 
language of Athens, Plato forwarded to him 
the comedies of Aristophanes, as the most 
faithful representation of them. Jn the em- 
ployment of his extraordinary gift of comic ; 
raillery, he appears in the first instance to, 
have been patriotic and judicious, exercising 
it in general against the ambitious and cor- 
rupt ; but, as usual with party satirists, he was 
seduced into indefensible personalities, and 
especially into a malignant attack upon the re- 
putation and morals of Socrates. His comedy 
of «* The Clouds” was expressly written in de- 
rision of that philosopher, whom he endea- 
vours not only to ridicule by his buffoonery, 
but to load with the most serious accusations. 
The Athenians had sufficient sense and feeling 
to be displeased with this license in the first 
instance ; but it is nevertheless supposed to 
have operated in the end towards preparing 
the people for that unjust decree which de- 
prived Athens of its greatest ornament in So- 
crates. Ilis calumnious attacks at length in- 
duced Alcibiades to procure a law against 
representing any character by name in comic 
personation ; a regulation that led to what was 
called the ‘‘ middle comedy,’ in which satire 
was obliged to assume the decent veil of fiction. 
Aristophanes is said to have written fifty-four 
comedies, but eleven only remain, of which 
**The Clouds ” is one. Of these “ Plutus”’ is 
deemed the best; and whatever his merit in 
other respects, his wit frequently degenerates 
into scurrility, his humour into mere buf- 
foonery, while common decency is often very 

ssly violated. Nor are these faults to be 

emed the result of the different criterion of 
judgment afforded by modern manners, being 
censured by the ancients themselves. 
Latterly however even his almost universally 
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decried attack upon Socrates has been pile 
liated by certain party writers in this country, 
for no other reason that can be discovered than 
a sort of sympathy with the champions of 
Athenian orthodoxy, with whose administration 
and interests the independent exertions of So- 
crates, as a reformer, might be presumed to 
interfere. Itis more in favour of Aristophanes 
to remark that, in ages much better qualified 
to judge of his merits than any modern times 
can be, he has been thought to unite all the pe- 
culiar elegancies of the Attic muse with an ini- 
mitable talent for wit and humour. The most 
eloquent of the Greek fathers, St Chrysostom, 
thought so highly of his style, that he always 
slept with his works under his pillow; and the 
learned Madame Dacier was scarcely less en- 
thusiastic. ‘The exact time of his death is not 
known ; but it is ascertained that he survived 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants by Tlhrasybulus. 
The best editions of Aristophanes are those of 
hKuster, Amsterdam, 1710, folio; Bergler,1760, 
2 vols. 4to; Brunck, Strasburg, 1783, 5 vols. 
8vo ; Invernizi, Leipsic, 2 vols. 8vo, 179-4. An 
English version of ‘* The Clouds’’ has been 
published by Cumberland, and of some of his 
other comedies more recently by Mitchell.— 
Vossius. Noun. Dict. Hist. Ed. 
ARISTOTLE, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of Greece, and the founder of the 
Peripatetic sect, was born at Stagyra, a town 
of ‘Thrace, B.C. 384, being the son of Nico- 
machus, physician to Amyntas hing of Mace- 
don. His parents dying during his childhood, 
he was brought up by Proxenus of Atarna in 
Mysia, and at the age of seventeen became 
the disciple of Plato, who used to call him 
*‘the mind’’ of his school. Upon the insuf 
ficient evidence of Aristoxenus, who regarded 
him with personal enmity, Aristotle is said to 
have treated his aged master with disrespect 
and ingratitude, by setting up a rival school 
during his life-time. The accusation is how- 
ever refuted by other authorities, and is fur- 
ther discountenanced by the fact of his honour- 
ing Plato by a funeral culogy, and erecting a 
monument to his memory. On the clection of 
Speusippus to the vacant chair of the academy, 
Aristotle retired from Athens, and went to 
reside with his friend Hermias, king or governor 
of Atarna; and when in the sequel that ruler 
was taken prisoner and put to death by Ar- 
taxerxes king of Persia, he gratefully married 
his sister Pythia, then reduced to povert by 
his ruin, and took up his residence at Mitylene. 
A short time after these events, Philip of 
Macedon, impressed by his great fame, re- 
spectfully invited him to superintend the edu- 
cation of his son Alexander, which office he 
accepted, and fulfilled in such a manner as to 
acquire the friendship of both father and son. 
According to Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, 
Alexander was not only instructed by his great 
preceptor in eloquence, physics, ethics, and 
politics, but even in the more abstruse of 
esoteric doctrines of his philosophy, including 
metaphysics. In recompense of the merits of 
Aristotle, who attended to the instruction of 
Alexander for five years, king Philip rebuilt 
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the town of Stagyra, which he had dismantled, 
and restored the inhabitants to their former 
privileges. Upon the accession of Alexander 
to the throne of Macedon, Aristotle declined 
to accom him on hie d expedition into 
Asia, bat lef with him hia cena Callis- 
thenes, and returned after a long absence to 
Athens. This separation did not produce any 
coolness between them; but on the contrary, 
in order to furnish AristoUle with materials for 
his Natural History, Alexander supphed him 
with a great variety of animals, collected at 
a vast expense from different countries. On 
the subsequent disgrace of Callisthenes, a 
mutual alienation indeed took place, but 
appears not to have led to any actual ill 
offices. At Athens, Aristotle found the aca- 
demy occupied by Xenocrates, but obtained 
leave from the magistrates to occupy the 
Lyceum, a large open building in the suburbs 
of the city, previously used for military exer- 
ciecs. Here, about 345 $8.C. he opened a 
school, and founded a new sect of philosophers ; 
and as he usually walked as he lectured, his 
followers were called T’eripatetics, and his sys- 
tem the Peripatetic philosophy. ‘The supe- 
riority of Aristotle’s abilities, and the novelty of 
his doctrines, as usual, created him rivals and 
enemies; and after having taught for thirteen 
years in the Lyceum with the highest reputa- 
tion, he was accused by Eurymedon, a priest, 
of impiety. The express nature of this ac- 
cusation is not known ; but, according to Vio- 
genes Laértius, it consisted in some alleged 


prostitution of divine honours to his deceased | 
Whatever the nature of the 


friend Ilermias. 
charge, perceiving that his situation resem- 
bled that of Socrates, he withdrew with a few 
of his friends to Chalcis, after delivering, ac- 
cording to A‘lian, this pithy remark: ‘‘I am 
not willing to give the Athenians an occasion 
of being a second time guilty of injustice 
against philosopy.”’ Ile remained wt Chalcis 
until his death, the manuer of which is vari- 
ously reported ; but nothing seems certain ex- 
cept the fact that he expired in that city in the 
144th Olympiad, or B.C. 323, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. Aristotle was twice 
married ; first, as before observed, to Pythia, 
the sister of Hermias, and afterwards to Her- 
pilis, a native of Stagyra, by whom he had a 
son called Nicomachus. In his person he was 
slender and of middle stature ; he had a shrill 
voice, small eyes, and—if the bust found at 
Rome by Ursinus be authentic—a prominent 
nose. His constitution was delicate, but he 
corrected the natural weakness of his stomach 
by temperance. As the enemies of this great 
man appear to have been able to muster up 
nothing against him beyond vague and suspi- 
cious imputations of impiety, it is fair to con- 
clude that nothing more specific could be sup- 
plied. His services to his country and gratitude 
to his early friends ard benefactors are on re- 
cord ; and his love of truth is emphatically 
e by the adage commonly ascribed to 
him, “ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, magis 
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testimony: they may be classed under the se- 
veral heads of rhetoric, poetry, politics, ethics, 
physics, mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. 
On rhetoric he has written three books, in 
which the principles of elaquence are inves- 
tigated with so much depth of thought and 
accuracy of arrangement, as to form the basis 
of all that has been since afforded by Quin- 
tilian, Cicero, and later writers. On poetry 
he furnishes a correct analysis of the consti- 
tuent parts of the drama and the epic, the chief 
excellence of which consists in the scholastic 
precision and philosophical closeness with 
which the subject is hendled, without any 
address to the passions or imagination. On 
politics, although the opinions of Aristotle 
ay not very closely apply to modern theories 
and forms of government, thicy still possess a 
general value. ‘The leading doctrine of his 
‘€ethics’’ is, that virtue consists in an avoid- 
ance of two extremes, the one of which is vi- 
cious through excess, the other through defect. 
Ilis morality is less fanciful than that of Plato, 
and less pure than that of Socrates, receiving 
a worldly tincture from his residence in the 
court of Philip. Of logic Aristotle may be 
almost deemed the inventor—of the art of syl- 
logistic reasoning especially ; and whatever 
may now be thought of its absolute utility, it 
was in itself a great effurt of ingenuity. The 
mathematical pieces of Aristotle which have 
reached us are deemed imperfect, and less 
valuable than his other labours. Lis ‘‘ physics”’ 
eet of the defects of all the ancient schools, 
ut yet contain, especially in the history of 
animals, many useful descriptions, the result 
of much accurate observation. With respect 
to the seat or principle of animal and rational 
life, he wisely chose to employ himself in de- 
fining its faculties rather than in explaining its 
Specific nature; and whether he deemed it 
immortal or otherwise does not appear. Un- 
der the title of ‘‘ metaphysics,’* which he calls 
the ‘‘ First Philosophy,’ he treats of ontology, 
or the doctrine of Being, and speaks of a 
** First Cause or Mover,’” which he conceives 
to be simple intelligence or God, that by the 
exertion of its energy originates motion, and 
is perpetually and necessarily occupied in 
doing so. Attending to the general claims of 
the philosopher, he is doubtless the first in 
the class of eminent inquirers who, previous to 
the introduction of the inductive philosophy, 
sought, by an acute and elaborate exertion of 
pure intellect, to elicit results and discoveries 
to which mind alone, without experiment, can 
never be adequate. It follows that, in those 
branches of inquiry which are in their nature 
more reflex, meditative, and critical, he most 
excels, possessing a profound and penetrating 
genius and a wonderful power of classification, 
definition, and analysis. Neither can it be 
denied that he possessed an extensive ac- 
quaintance with natural objects, and was a 
far more diligent observer of physical and 
moral phenomena than most of the philoso- 
phers who preceded him: thus, while the sub- 


tamen amica veritas.’’ Of the vast extent of tilties of his metaphysics and of his logic are 


his intellect, his writings remain an indubitable , 
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losophy, and his observations on political, 
moral, and critica) subjects, form a valuable 
treasure. After all therefore, the comparative 
solidity of his labours, as compared with those 
of his predecessors, is exceedingly conspi- 
cuous ; and he was a sort of Bacon in his own 
day, who, strange to say, was called a dan- 
gerous innovator by a similar claas of religious 
and pedantic alarmists to that by which the 
decline of his philosophy was so long resisted. 
As to the extravagant admiration of him during 
the long twilight of the middle ages, it is to 
be principally attributed to the weapons fur- 
nished by his dialectics for attack and defence, 
in those airy disputes concerning the Trinity, 
the relation of its three persons to each other, 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, the intri- 
cacies of grace, predestination, and free-will, 
together with a thousand other points, here- 
tical and orthodox, in regard to which men 
can never think alike, and yet can seldom with 
patience differ. So intimate an union was 
established between the Peripatetic philosophy 
and the Christian religion, that Aristotle be- 
came the interpreter, and even the judge of 
Paul, and second only to Jesus Christ. All 
this has been a stage in the history of civiliza- 
tion, although difficult to be regarded as a ne- 
cessary one. His fame was also doubtless very 
great iu the ancient world, although his writ- 
ings appear to have been soon neglected ; and 
when, having been buried in a cave by Theo- 
phrastus, his heir and successor, they were 
recovered by Apellicon, and sent by Sylla to 
Rome, few persons attached themselves to his 
sect, although Cicero undertook to explain 
a portion of his labours. Under the Cesars 
his philosophy revived, and was kept alive 
until seized with so much avidity as a weapon 
of Christian warfare. His school, notwith- 
standing certain attempts to restore it under 
other names, is now however to all practical 
purposes defunct ; and men no longer neglect 
substantial knowledge in pursuit of the phan- 
toms and abstractions of the Peripatetics ; 
which however, like all other established 
errors, were long tenaciously maintained and 
defended by persecution and bloodshed. 
The principal writings of Aristotle have se- 
parately passed through various editions. Of 
his entire works the principal are—‘‘ Editio 
Princeps,”’ in Greek, Aldus, 6 vols. folio, 1495 ; 
of Casaubon, Lugd. 1590, 1646, 2 vols. folio ; 
and of Duval, Paris, 1629, 1651. An English 
version of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics and Politics ”’ 
has been supplied by Dr Gillies, 2 vols. 4to, 
1791; of his treatise ‘“‘On Government,” by 
Mr Ellis, 4to, 1778; and of his ‘‘ Poetics,” by 
Mr Pye, in 1788, and Mr Twining, in 1789. 
A translation of his ‘‘ Metaphysics,” by Mr Tho- 
mas Taylor, was also published in 1801. Astothe 
commentators on Aristotle, they are innumera- 
ble; a fact which, combined with the distortion 
of his philosophy to purposes which he could 
never have contemplated, furnished Swift with 
a neat piece of satire in his Gulliver. The 
shade of Aristotle is first made to appear by 
the governor of Glubbdubrib, and then those 
of his various commentators, who were regarded 
Bios. Diecr.-- -No. VIIL. 
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by him as utter :trangtrs.— Brucker, Stanley. 
Aikin’s G. Dict. 

ARISTOXENUS. There were two ancient 
Musicians of this name, the one, asrname 
Sevinunrivs, flourished in the 28th Oly mpiad, 
and is quoted hy Eusebius; the second, and 
most celebrated of the two, was born at Taren- 
tum, three hundred years later, and about 350 
before the Christian wera. He was a philo- 
sopher as well as a musician, and a pupil or 
Aristotle. Although he has the credit of 
having composed 453 volumes on ditierent 
subjects, only three of them, his ‘‘ Harmonic 
Elements,” (ccnsidered the oldest musical 
treatise in the world) are now extant. Meur- 
sius printed an edition of it at Leydea in 1616, 
4to. In the works of Aristoxenus, in the 
midst of much repetition and apparent cor- 
ruption of the text, there 1s to be traced an 
Aristotelian precision and accuracy, not to be 
found in musical writers of a much later date. 
Morert. Burney's Hist. of Mus. 

ARIUS, a presbyter of the church of 
Alexandria in the fourth century, was, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, a native of Lybia, and 
to Photius, of Alexandria. Of bis early life 
few particulars are known ; but in the prelacy 
of Alexander, in contradiction to an harangue 
from that bishop, affirming that the Father and 
the Son were of the same essence, he main- 
tained that the Son was essentially distinct, 
and did not exist from all eternity, but was 
created out of nothing by the will of the Father. 
This being an age of controversy, the doc- 
trine of Arius soon found partizans; and 
Alexander, observing with displeasure the 
growth of opinions which he deemed here- 
tical, called a council in Alexandria of the 
bishops of Egypt and Lybia, in which the 
tenet of Arius was condemned, while Arius 
himself, and the clergy who adhered to him, 
were excommunicated from the church, and 
expelled the city. He withdrew into [Pa- 
lestine, where, supported by numerous and 
respectable followers, among which were 
several of the bishops of Asia, he exhibited 
considerable fortitude. The clergy being di- 
vided, the contest was carried to such a ridi- 
culous excess, as to furnish matter for ludi- 
crous exposure in the public theatres. The 
emperor Constantine, struck with the absurdity 
of the conflict, assumed the office of modera- 
tor, and—possibly in the first place following 
his own unbiassed judgment—called such dis- 
tinctions cobwebs, which however useful as 
exercises of ingenuity for the learned, ought 
not to be made a subject of popular con- 
tention. His priestly advisers however gra- 
dually found means to convince him of the 
importance of the subject ; and in the year 
325 he assembled three hundred hishops at 
the celebrated Council of Nice, in order to 
settle it. Here, it being decided that Chrise 
was conusubstantial with the father, the Nicene 
Creed was signed as the established formulary 
of orthodox belief, aud the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, and himself banished into 
the remote province of Hlyricum. An angry 
edict followed, in which his adherent were 
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stigmatized with the name of Porphyrians, and 
a geet were ordered to be barat. So 
little however did Constantine know his own 
mind in this matter, that Eusebius of Nico- 
media, by means of a presbyter who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Emperor's sister, con- 
vinced him that the conduct and faith of Arius 
had been misrepresented. Upon this infor- 
mation, the Emperor recalled him from banish- 
ment, and recommended the bishops then as- 
sembled at Jerusalem, who were for the most 
part concealed Arians, to re-adimit him into 
the community of the church. Nothing now 
remained to complete the triumph of Arius, 
but that he should be restored to the church 
of Alexandria, from which he had been 
ejected; but Athanasius, who by the death 
of Alexander had become bishop of that see, 
steadily refused. At Constantinople however, 
a day wus appointed, by the express command 
of the Emperor, for the solemn re-admission of 
Arius into the communion, when, according 
to the historian Socrates and to Athanasius, on 
that same day, as he was walking in the city, 
on retiring to obey a sudden call of nature, he 
discharged his entrails, and died on the spot. 
This detail of the affair of course is doubted ; 
and, as Mr Gibbon observes, ‘‘ Those who 
press the literal narrative of the death of Arius 
must make their option between poison and 
miracle.”? The tenets of Arius call for no re- 
mark here: the credit of considerable talents 
and learning has not been denied him, and the 
incidents of his life afford no presumption that 
he was not a firm and conscientious adherent 
of what he deemed the truth. It does not ap- 
pear that he wrote much beyond small pieces 
in verse, for the instruction of the more igno- 
rant, one of which, entitled “‘ Thalia,” is spoken 
of by Athanasius as abounding in coarseness 
and buftoonery. Two epistles of his are now 
alone extant. The theory of Arius did not 
expire with him, but in succeeding ages gra- 
dually yielded to the power and influence of 
the Catholic church on one side, and to Soci- 
nianism on the other. Among those who still 
profess this system, his opinions are also 
much modified ; and it is evident that the doc- 
trinal extremes of the express divinity or hu- 
manity of Christ will sooner or later divide the 
religious world, to the exclusion of the less 
perceptible distinctions either of Arius himself 
or of those who are still called after him.— 
Bayle. Lardner. Mosheim. Gibbon. 
ARKENBOLZ (Joun) a native of Helfing- 
fors in Sweden, born 1695, died 1777. While 
on his travels, he wrote a sharp attack on car- 
dinal Fleury, then at the head of affairs in 
France, in a publication entitled ‘‘ Considera- 
tions sur la France par rapport a la Suede ;”’ 
on which that minister lodged a complaint 
against him with the Swedish government. He 
was appointed to the post of secretary of fi- 
nance in 1743, and three years afterwards put 
in of the cabinet of curiosities collected 
at Cassel. A History of Gustavus Adolphus, 
written by him, a some time after his 
decease, in $ vols. 8vo. He also published 
Memoirs of Christina queen of Sweden, with 
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the letters addressed to her by the celebrated 
Grotius.— Biog. Universelle. 

ARKWRIGHT (Sir Ricnarp) an Eng- 
lish manufacturer, the contriver of that won- 
derful piece of mechanism, used by cotton 
manufacturers, called the spinning frame ; 
which, when put in motion, performs the 
whole process of spinning, Jeaving to man 
the office only of supplying the material, and 
of joining or piecing the thread when it hap- 
pens to break. The extraordinary P cen te 
whom we owe the compilation and comple- 
tion into a connected whole of the different 
parts of this invention, was born at Preston in 
Lancashire, in the year 1732. In the year 1760, 
he lived at Bolton-le-Moors in the same 
county. At this time he was a barber, but 
soon after he travelled through the country, 
buying human hair. Living in a manufactur- 
ing district, his attention was drawn to the 
operations carrying on around him ; and hear- 
ing from every one complaints of the deficient 
supply of cotton yarn, assisted by the inge- 
nuity of one John Kay, a clock maker of 
Warrington, he set about contriving a plan 
for changing the mode of spinning. He had 
great difficulty in giving his ideas a practical 
form, from his total want of mechanical skill 
and experience ; and his important discover 
was likely to have been lost to the world, 
from his not being able to find any person 
willing to embark the capital that was neces- 
sary to give the undertaking a fair trial. At 
last, he however prevailed on Mr Smalley 
of Preston to afford him pecuniary assistance, 
to enable him to build a factory, but being 
driven from Lancashire by the fear of violence 
from those who earned their subsistence by 
the old mode of spinning, he removed in 1768 
to Nottingham, where he built a mill and used 
horses. While at Nottingham, he prevailed 
upon the Messrs Wrights, bankers, to ad- 
vance him the sums of money necessary to 
enable him to go on with his experiments ; 
but as these gentlemen found the amount 
required larger than they had _ expected, 
Mr Arkwright applied to Mr Need of 
Nottingham, as a person likely, from his be- 
ing already engaged in other patent disco- 
veries, and acquainted with such undertakings, 
to take a share in the advantage in lieu of them. 
Mr Need desired him toc the model of his 
machine to Mr Strutt of.Derby, his partner in 
the stocking patent, by whose report he would 
be guided. Mr Strutt, a man of great ms- 
chanical skill, seeing at a glance the merit of 
the invention, and how little was required to 
render it complete, told Mr Need that he 
might with great safety close with Mr Ark- 
wright ; the only thing wanting to his model 
being an adaptation of some of the wheels to 
each other, which, from a want of skill, the 
inventor, with all his powers of contrivance, 
had not been able to accomplish. In the year 
1769, therefore, Mr Arkwright obtained his pa- 
tent for spinning with rollers; aud Mr Need 
and Mr Strutt became his partners in the con- 
cerns to be carried on under it. He erecteil 
his first mill at Nottingham, which he worked 
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by a horse er; but this mode of giving 
motion to ie amchinaty being expensive, he 
in the year 1771 built another mill at Crom- 
ford, in the parish of Wirksworth, in the 
county of vt hi which was turned by a water 
wheel, after the manner of Messrs Lombe’s 
silk mill at Derby. At this time the jenny 
spinners were earnestly employed in improv- 
ing the machines used for carding and roving ; 
and many ingenious contrivances were found 
out to shorten those operations. Mr Ark- 
wright kept an attentive eye on these con- 
trivances, and by combining a number of them 
into a series of engines, he formed a complete 
system of carding and roving by machinery, 
for which he tonk out a second patent, dated 
December 16, 1775, and in 178i he com- 
menced actions against a number of per- 
sons for invading it. Only one cause was 
tried, that against Colonel Mordaunt in the 
court of King’s Bench, in July, 1781. Co- 
lonel Mordaunt’s defence was, that Mr Ark- 
wright had not fully communicated his inven- 
tions in the specification as required by law, 
and that therefore the patent was invalid. 
Several witnesses proved to the satisfaction of 
the judge and the jury, that, instead of dis- 
closing his inventions in the specification, he 
had described them in a confused and unin- 
telligible manner ; and a verdict was in conse- 
quence given against him. Jn February, 1785, 
nearly four years after the first trial, which 
overturned the patent, a second action was 
tried in the court of Common Pleas, in which 
Mr Arkwright brought a number of artists to 
prove, that they could make machines from 
his specification ; in consequence of which he 
obtained a verdict. This verdict producing 
great alarm among many who had at a great 
expense erected machines for cotton-spinning, 
from whom an acknowledgment of s0 much 
a spindle was demanded, in order to settle 
the dispute, a process on scire fucias was 
brought against Mr Arkwright in the court of 
King’s Bench, in which the whole question 
was brought to issue, not only on the point of 
the unintelligibility of his specification, but on 
the less technical and more important ground 
of his not being himself the inventor of the 
machines for which he had obtained a pa- 
tent. The ablest lawyers of the time, amongst 
whom were Mr HBearcroft, Mr Serjeant 
Adair, Mr Baron Wood, the late Mr Justice 
Chambre, and Lord Erskine, all then leading 
counsel, were arrayed on each side. After 
a long, minute, and ably conducted tnal, a 
verdict was given against Mr Arkwright, 
which, upon a subgequent motion for a new 
trial, being held by the court to be perfectly sa- 
tasfactory, judgment was finally given against 
him in Novena r, 1785, and the patent can- 
celled. On the attempted assassination of 
his late majesty George III by Margaret Ni- 
cholson, Mr Arkwright presented an address 
from the hundred of Wirksworth, and was 
knighted. In the foHowing year, 1787, he 
was high sheriff of Derbyshire. The habits 
of thinking of this able and extraardinary man 
were intense ; he seldom allowed himself time 
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for recreation, and never gave up the pursuit 
of what he deemed useful, The originality and 
comprehension of his mind were perha 

marked by nothing more strongly than ihe 
judgment with which, although new to busi- 
ness, he conducted the great concerns his as- 
Biduity gave rise to, and the systematic order 
and arrangement which he introduced into 
every department of his extensive works. His 
plans of management, which must have been 
entirely his own, as no establishment of a si- 
milar hature then existed, were universally 
adopted by others ; and after long experience, 
they have not yet, in any material point, been 
altered or improved. o conclude, he de- 
served well of his country, and was one great 
means of forwarding her manufactures. To 
combine, to arrange, to put in execution, 
though secondary to the merits of original in- 
vention—to which he probably had a much 
better claim than the jealousy of his contem- 
poranies would concede to him—are neverthe- 
less necessary to the perfection of art. With- 
out him, the water-frame would probably have 
had a slow and tedious introduction, or might 
have perished with its author, and been lost 
to the world. Sir Richard Arkwright died at 
Cromford in Derbyshire, in August, 1792, 
aged fifty-nine.— Original Communication. Ed. 

ARLAUD (Jamrs Antony) a native of 
Geneva, born in 1668, died 1743. He at- 
tained to great perfection in the ait of paint- 
ing. A copy of his chef d’wuvre, the subject 
of which is Jupiter’s amour with Leda, sold 
for six hundred guineas, in London, in his 
life time ; but no offers could tempt him to 
part with the original, which, in a ft of en- 
thusiasm, he at length anatomically cut to 
pieces. He taught the Regent duke of Urleans 
drawing, and was much esteemed Ly that 
prince, who assigned him apartments at St 
Cloud.— Pilkington. 

ARLOTTO, an Italian droll of the clerical 
profession, was born at Mugello near Florence 
in 1395. His natural talent of diverting in 
conversation by humour and repartee, not only 
obtained him church preferment, but rendered 
him acceptable to such men as Lorenzo and 
Guiliano de Medici. He filled Italy and other 
countries with stories of his pleasantries and 
singularities, which anecdotes e of the 
coarseness of the age. After his death, a col- 
lection of his jests, adventures, and witticisms, 
was made under the title of ‘‘ Facetie, Fabuli, 
et Motti, del Piovano Arlotto, Prete Fioren- 
tino,” which has been often reprinted. He 
died in 1483.—Turaboschi. Nouv. Dict. Fist. 

ARMELLINI (Marzano) a learned Bene- 
dictine of Ancona, born in the latter part of 
the 17th century, died 1737. His works are, 
‘The Life of Saint Margaret Corradi,’’ pub- 
lished in 1726,12mo; ‘‘ Bibliotheca Benedic- 
tino Casinensis,”’ in two parts, folio, 1731; 
‘‘ Three Catalogues of eminent Monks, Bishops, 
Reformers,” &c. folio, 1733; and a list of Ad- 
denda et Corrigenda to his former work the 
Bibliotheca Benedictino Casinensis, folio, 173%. 
—~Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ARMINIUS, callea the Deliverer of Ger- 
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many, wae the son of Sigimer, a poweriul 
chieftain of the Catti. He served with great 
reputation among the Roman troops, and was 
rewarded by Augustus with the citizenship and 
knighthood of Rama: which did not prevent 
him from fomenting the discontent prevailing 
among the German nations, and producing a 
wide confederacy for revolt. By a train of 
artful suggestions, he drew Varus, the Roman 
poiseinades on the Rhine, into an ambus- 
cade, where he perished with almost all his 
forces, A.D. 10. Germanicus marched with 
& powerful army to revenge the slaughter uf 
Varus ; but it required more than one cam- 
paign, and several battles, before he obtained 
any decided advantage ; and at last Armi- 
nius fell a sacrifice only to the civil feuds in 
which he was involved with his own country- 
men and kiodred, by whom he was assassinated 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. It is 
observed by Tacitus, that this chief headed 
the armies of his country for twelve years, and 
contended, not hke other kings, with the juve- 
nile force of Rome, but with its mature strength. 
Tie was long celebrated in the rude songs of 
nis countrymen, and even received divine ho- 
nours under the title of the god Inmin.— Ta- 
citi Annal. Aikin’s G. Dict. 

ARMINIUS or HARMENSEN (James) a 
Christian divine and leader of the sect of Ar- 
minians or Remonstrants, was born at Oude- 
water in Holland, in the year 1560. He lost 
his father in his infancy, and was secretly 
educated by a priest favourable to the Reformed 
Religion, through whose liberality he became a 
student at Utrecht. On the death of his pa- 
tron he repaired to Marpurg, but had scarcely 
wrived there, when he received intelligence 
that his native town had been pillaged by the 
Spaniards. Distressed at this intelligence, he 
immediately repaired to Holland, and found 
that his mother, sister, brothers, and other re- 
lations, had been put to the sword. In all the 
anyuish of grief, he returned on foot to Mar- 
purg, and soon afterwards renewed his studies 
in the university of Leyden, Here he obtained 
so much reputation, and was thought so de- 
serving of encouragement by the mayistrates 
of Amsterdam, that they sent him, at the public 
expense, to finish his studies at Geneva, where 
his chief preceptor in theology was Theodore 
Beza. Adopting in philosophy the new doc- 
trines of Peter Ramus, he privately taught 
them, which innovation gave so much offence, 
that he was obliged to quit Geneva. Ele 
then took up his residence in Basil, where his 
talents for disputation were highly admired, 
and after a while again returned to Geneva, 
and acted with greater caution. Anxivyus to 
attend a celebrated lecture at Padua, he next 
wisited Italy ; which journey p lta many 
false reports against him at Amsterdam of a 

redijection for Poperye These being gradually 
fiasipated by his zeal for the Refurmed Religion, 
and talents asa preacher of its doctrines, he 
was chosen by Lydius, proiesaur of divinity at 
Franeker, to undertake the refutation of a 
work written against Beza’s doctrine of pre- 
destination, nfortunately for his employer, 
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Arminius was converted by the work whie 
he had undertaken to refute. He honest-y 
avowed his change of opinion, and renouncing 
the Calvinistic doctrine concerning the decrees 
of God and divine grace, maintained that the 
merits of Christ extended to all mankind, and 
that the grace necessary to salvation is attain- 
able by evéry one. “As this was dissenting 
from the established doctrine, he would have 
been involved in much trouble, had not the 
magistracy protected him. After having ex- 
ercised the ministry in Amsterdam for fifteen 
years, notwithstauding his new convictions, he 
was elected professor of divinity at Leyden, 
where he openly declared his opinions, which 
rapidly spread both among the clergy and laity. 
The adherents to the Calvinistic system, how- 
ever, caused him much vexation : he was se- 
veral times summoned to the Hague to give 
an account of his doctrines, and his colleague 
Gomarus was among the most violent of his 
enemies. These contests, with the continual 
attacks on his reputation, at length impaired 
his health, and brought on a complicated disease, 
of which be died in 1609. The character of 
Arminius with posterity has been little affected 
by the calumny which assailed him while 
living, it being now generally admitted, that 
he was candid, amiable, sincere, and possessed 
of great integrity. He was also a friend to 
universal toleration, and established it as a 
fundamental principle, that Christians are ac- 
countable to God alone for their religious sen- 
timents. His followers, who obtained the name 
of Remonstrants from a petition which they 
addressed to the states of Holland in 1610, 
rapidly increased after the decease of their 
leader, both in number and consequence, and 
included some of the first men in Holland, as 
Barneveldt, Hoogerbeets, and Grotius, the latter 
of whom visited England to remove the pre- 
Judices of archbishop Abbot and James 1—(»nee 
article Askor), The subsequent condemnation 
of them by the synod of Dort, and persecution 
under prince Maurice, are a very disgraceful 
portion of Dutch history. The Arminians still 
remain a distinct sect in Holland; and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that, particularly from 
the time of Laud, the opinions of Arminius 
have been espoused by the predominant purty 
in the church of England. Editions of the 
whole of the writings of this divine were 
published in one volume, 4to, Leyden, 1699 ; 
Frankfort, 1631, 1634; and often afterwards, 
The principal piece in this collection, entitled 
‘* Dissertationes de Diversis Christiane Reli- 
gionis Capitibus,” will afford the best speci- 
men both of the doctrine and style of this em- 
nent controversialist.— Brandt Hist. Vet.Armin. 
Mosheim. 

ARMSTRONG M.D. (Joun) a poet and 
physician, was born about 1709, at Castleton 
in Roxburghshire, where his father was mi- 
nister. He studied for the medical profession 
at Edinburgh, and took his degree in 173%. 
He settled in London, where he appeared in 
the capacity both of author and physician, a 
conjunction which is seldom favourable to much 
progress 1n the latter character. Uhs first pub- 
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fication was a humorous attack u 
in the manner of Lucian, entitled “An Essuy 
for abridging the Study of Physic.” He fol- 
lowed this, in 1737, with a serious professional 
essay on a prevalent disorder, and soon after 
appeared his well-known poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Remmaniy of Love,” which met with a success 
that in the sequel was possibly more injurious 
to the author than otherwise. Regarded in a 
literary point of view, it is an elegaut and vi- 
gorous performance ; but although pruned of 
much of its luxuriance in a second edition, a 
license, inseparable from the author’s mode of 
considering the subject, has excluded it from 
the more reputable collections of poetry. In 
1744 he published his leading work, a didactic 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Art of preserving Health,” 
and at once established a literary reputation 
that his subsequent efforts were scarcely suf- 
ficient to sustain. His next productions, a 
sae ‘©On Benevolence,’”’ and “ Taste, an 
Spistle to a Young Critic,” were little no- 
ticed ; but greater success attended a prose 
volume, displaying considerable humour and 
knowledge of the world, called ‘‘ Sketches or 
Essays on various Subjects, by Lancelot Tem- 
ple, Esq.”. 1758. The celebrated John Wilkes 
was supposed to have had some share in this 
production, In 1760 Dr Armstrong was ap- 
pointed physician to the army in Germany, 
from which country he wrote “ Day,’’ a poem, 
rand an ‘‘ Epistle to John Wilkes, Esq.” A 
reflection upon Churchill, in this letter, drew 
from the latter a severe retort in his ‘‘ Journey.”’ 
Party and national animosity now ran so high, 
that a native of Scotland could scarcely remain 
on terms of intimacy with an opponent of the 
court; and in consequence the intercourse ter- 
minated between Wilkes and Dr Armstrong. 
At the peace of 1763 he returned to London, 
and resumed the practice of physic; but his 
indolent, reserved, and independent temper 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to his suc- 
cess. In 1771 he made the tour of Italy in 
company with the late Mr Fuseli, of which 
tour he gave a short account under the name 
of Lancelot Temple. His last publication was 
‘* Medical Essays,’* in which he accounts for 
his limited practice, and complains of the 
critics. He died in 1779, leaving considerable 
savings from a very limited income. The poeti- 
cal reputation of A1mstrong rests almost exclu- 
sively on his ‘* Art of preserving Health,” one 
of the best didactic poems in the English lan- 
guage, in which he thinks boldly, feels strongly, 
aud expresses himself poetically. The fact 
must not be omitted, that he contributed 
to Thomson’s admirable poem of ‘‘ The Castle 
of Indolence,” the fine stanzas describing 
the diseases to which the votaries of indolence 
become martyrs. He is also himself depicted 
there in the sombre personage who ‘ thanks 
heaven the day is done,” a sketch which but 
$0 correctly pourtrayed the morbid sensibility 
that preyed on his temper, obscured his good- 
uess of heart, and cramped his intellectual 
energies.— Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
ARMYNE (Lady Mary) a lady eminent 
for ber learning and piety, as well as rank, in 


empirics, 
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the 17th century. She was the wife of Si 
Ww iliamArmyne, and gr dp to Henry, fourth 
son of George Talbot earl of Shrewsbury. She 
was well read both in the ancient and modern 
languages, and left behind her several monu- 
ments of her munificence in hospitals and other 
charitable foundations. Her death took place 
in 1675.—Ballard’s British Ladies. 

ARNALD (Ricuarp) a clergyman of the 
church of Ergland and a native of London. 
He was brought up at Bishop Stortford gram- 
mar-school, whence he proceeded, in 1714, to 
Bene’t college, Cambridge, but quitted it for 
a fellowship at Emanuel in 1720. He was the 
author of a very learned ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Apochryphal Books,” and died in 1756.—-Ni- 
chols’ Hist. of Leicestershire. 

ARNALL (Wittiam) a political writer 
during the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. He was bred an attorney ; but began, at 
the early age of twenty, to write political pa- 
pers, and succeeded Concanen in the “ British 
Journal.” His principal paper was the “ Free 
Briton,”’ in defence of the measures of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole ; and, according to the report of 
the secret committee, he received no less than 
11,000/. in four years from the treasury. Dr 
Warton thought that he possessed considerable 
talents, although vain and careless; but Mr 
Coxe is of opinion that, in common with all 
Walpole’s writers, he was altogether inade- 
quate to the task of combating Pulteney, Bo- 
lingbroke, and Chesterfield. Falling into want 
from his extravagance, this young man termi- 
nated his life in 1741, aged only twenty-six.— 
Coze’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. Muty’s 
Chesterfield, 

ARNAUD de Mereuil a Provencal poet 
of the thirteenth century, who entered into the 
service of the viscount of Beziers, and fell vio- 
lently in love with the countess of Burlas his 
consort. After the Platonic manner of this 
species of poetical attachment in the middle 
ages, he displayed his passions only in songs 
and sonnets, which he published in a book 
entitled, ‘‘ Las Recastenas de sa Comtessa.” 
He died in 1220.— Biog. Universelle. 

ARNAUD (Francis) abbé of Grand 
Champ, a French miscellaneous wniter, was 
born at Aubignan near Carpentras, in 1721. He 
possessed considerable learning and taste, but 
was too much a man of the world for the com- 
plete development of his talents as a man of 
letters. He was employed in the ‘“ Journal] 
Etranger,’”’ the ‘‘ Gazette Litteraire de I’ ku- 
rope,” and contributed to various other joi r- 
nals and collections. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1771, and died 
in 1784.— Ibid. 

ARNAUD (Fraycis Tuomas Mante Ba- 
CULARD pb’) @ miscellaneous French writer, of a 
noble family, was born at Paris in 1716. He 
was educated among the Jesuits, and in his 
youth composed. three tragedies, one of which, 
on the subject of the murder of admiral Co- 
ligni on St Bartholomew's day, recommended 
him to Voltaire, who gave him advice and 


pecuniary assistance. Some of his early : 
ductions were also favourably noticed by Fre. 
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deric of Prussia, who invited him to Berlin, 
and in some verses styled him his Ovid, to the 
excitement of much ridicule among the other 
wits of the same circle, From Berlin he went 
to Dresden, and then returned to Paris. His 
writings, which are very numerous, consist of 
novels, poems and playa, of which there are 
two editions, one in #4 vols. 12mo, and an- 
other in 12 vols. 8vo.— bid. 

ARNAUD (Grorce pv’) a learned critic, 
was born at Franeker in 1718, of a family of 
French refugees. At the early age of twelve 
he wrote Latin and Greek poems, which were 
much admired, and went afterwards to study 
at the university of Franeker. By the advice 
of his master, the cclebrated Hemsterhuis, 
he published, in 1728, ‘‘ Specimen Animad. 
Criticarum ad aliquot Scriptores Gracos,” &c. 
8vo, Harling, which in two years afterwards 
was followed by another volume. In 1732 ap- 
peared his learned dissertation ‘‘ De Diis ad- 
gessoribus et conjunctis,” 8vo, Hague. Bein 
recommended to study the law, he discovere 
80 much ability in defending a thesis, ‘“‘ De 
Jura servorum apud Romanos,” that he was 
appointed law reader. In 1738 he published 
@ volume of disquisitions on civil law, entitled 
‘¢ Varie conjecture,” Franeker, 4to. and 
Lenwarden, 1744. On Weiling’s quitting 
the university of Franeker for that of Leyden, 
Arnaud was appointed to succeed him, but died 
in his twenty-ninth year, before he could take 
possession. Various lesser pieces by this ex- 
traordinary young man appeared in the “ Mis- 
cellanez Observat.’’ of Amsterdam, and he also 
left behind him a dissertation on the family of 
Scevola, published by Amtzenius, Utrecht, 
1767.—Ibid. Saxzii Onomasticon. 

ARNAULD (Antony) a French lawyer, 
born at Paris in 1550, was attorney-general to 
Catherine de Medici. He obtained great re- 
putation by his pleadings ayainst the Jesuits in 
1594. He wrote “ Anti Espagnol,”’ printed in 


a collection of discourses on the present state of 


France, 1646, 12mo; ‘* La Fleur de Lys,”’ 
1593, 8vo; * Avis au Roi Lous XIII pour 
bien regner,” 1615, 8vo, &c. He died in 
1619, leaving ten children out of twenty-two 
which he by his one wife Catharine.—Jb. 

ARNAULD D’ANDILLI (Rozerr) the 
eldest son of the preceeding, was born at Paris 
in 1589. After holding some honourable of- 
fices, which he filled with great reputation, he 
retired, at the age of fifty-five, to the convent 
of Port Royal, and there occupied himeelf 
with study and rural amusements, until his 
death in 1674, aged eighty-six. He translated 
the “ Confessions of St Augustin ;’’ the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Saints ;” ‘‘ Josephus ;” and the “‘ Works 
of St Theresa ;” and also wrote ‘‘ Memoirs of 
his Times,” and several other works.—Bayle, 
Biog. Universelle. 

RNAULD (Awrony) doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was the twentieth child of Antony Ar- 
nauld the advocate. He was born in 1612, 
and studied at the college of Calvi, on the 
ruins of which the Sorbonne was built, and in 
1641 took bis doctor’s degree. In 1643 he 
published his treatise ‘‘ On Frequent Commu. 
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nion,” which highly displeased the Jesuits, 
and the controversy them and the 
Jansenists being at its height, he took part 
very zealously with the latter. For his wriungs 
on this side the question he was expelled the 
Sorbonne, and he went into a retirement, 
that lasted twenty-five years, during which time 
he composed his various works on grammar, 
geometry, logic, metaphysics, and theology. 
When the controversy of the Jansenists was 
ended, he left his retreat, was presented 
to the King, kindly received by the pope’s 
nuncio, and still more so by the public. He 
now resolved to combat with the Calvinists, 
and published his book, entitled ‘‘ La Perpe- 
tuité de la Foi,’”’ which gave rise to the grand 
controversy between him and the minister 

laude. ‘The Jesuits however sti]] remained 
his implacable enernies ; and in 1679 their in- 
trigues avain rendered it prudent for him to 
retire into the Netherlands, whence he at- 
tacked them with great acrimony. He died in 
1694; and his heart, at his own request, was 
deposited in the Port Royal. A catalogue of 
his works may be seen in Moreri, and a com- 
plete collection of them was published at Lau- 
sanne, 1777, 1783, in 45 quarto volumes, no 
small proof of the adventurous spirit of modern 
booksellers. They consist of belles lettres 
and philosophy; bis controversial writings 
respecting grace; his writings against the 
Jesuits, and the Calvinists ; and his theologi- 
cal works.—Moreri. Bayle. 

ARNAULD (Henry) brother of Robert 
and Antony, was born at Paris in 1597, and 
in 1649 he was made bishop of Angers. He 
wasan excellent prelate, a father to the poor, and 
a comforter of the afflicted ; who attended to all 
his duties with the most unremitting attention. 
One of his intimates observing to him that he 
ought to take one day in the week for recrea- 
tion—‘‘ Tell me the day on which I am not a 
bishop, and I will do so,’ replied Arnauld. 
His negociations at the court of Rome, where 
he was sent to quiet the disputes between pope 
Tonocent X and Barberini, were published so 
lately as 1748, Paris, 5 vols. 12mo, possibly in 
consequence of their abounding with curious 
anecdotes, related in the peculiar style which 
distinguished all the Arnaulds.—Biog. Univ. 

ARNDT. There were two brothers of this 
name, (Curistian and Josuva) who succes- 
sively filled the chair of logical professor at 
Rostock in Germany. Cuarsttan, the eldest, 
was born in 1623. The works by which he is 
principally known are—*‘ Observations on the 
true use of Logic in Divinity,” 1650, 4to; “A 
Dissertation on the Philosophy of the An- 
tients,’”’ also in quarto, printed in the same 
year; and a political treatise, ‘“‘ De principiis 
constituentibus et conservantibus rempubli- 
cam,’’ 4to, 1651. He died in 1683. Josnva, 
his brother, was born at Gustrow in 1626, and 
died. in 1685, being, in addition to his profes- 
eorship, chaplain to the duke of Mecklenburg. 
He is the author of a pedi of the Scaliger 
family, 1648 ; ‘‘ A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,’ 4to; a volume of Sacred Mis- 


cellanies, Svo; a treatise entitled “ Trutina 
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Statuum Europe Ducis de Rohan,” 8vo; 
*¢ Laniena Sabaudica,” 4to, 1655; and re- 
marks on Vavassour’s work ‘* De forma 
Christi,’ 8vo.—Moreri. Biog. Universelie. 

ARNDT (Cnartes) son of Joshua, born 
1673, was a man of considerable learning, and 
at the time of his death (1721) Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Rostock. He published a life of his 
father in 4to, and several other Jearned works, 
among which are—‘‘Schediasma de Phala- 
ride,” 4to, 1702; ‘ Schediasmata  Biblio- 
thece Grace difficilioris;’’ ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
politico-heraldica,” 8vo; ‘* Systema Litera- 
rium,” 4to; and a quarto volume of Philolo- 
gical Discourses.— Ibid. 

ARNDT (Jonn) a native of Ballenstadt in 
Anhalt, bern 1555. Ilaving officiated as a 
pastor, at Quedlinburg, Brunswick and Isleben, 
he at length, through the favour of the duke 
of Brunswick Lunenburg, became in 1611 au- 
perintendent of all the churches in his duchy, 
with the valuable benefice of Zell. He is the 
author of a work on “ True Christianity,”” pub- 
lished in parts, the first in 1605, the remainder 
in 1608. Mr Beehm printed an English trans- 
lation of this treatise, which went through two 
editions, dated in 1712 and 1720, both in 
three octavo volumes. John Arndt died in 
1621.—Ibid. Sazii Onomasticon. 

ARNE (Tuomas AvovstinE) Dr of music, 
was born in King-street, Covent-garden, where 
bis futher was an upholsterer. Young Arne’s 
musical propensities very early developed 
themselves, much to the annoyance of his 
father, who designed him for the law, and with 
this view, after a short course of education 
at Eton, removed him to an attorney’s office. 
By mere accident however, the old gentleman 
calling on a friend one evening, then engaged 
with a musical party at home, to his astonish- 
ment diatevared his own son as the principal 
violin player. The interference of this friend, 
and the encomium passed upon the young 
man’s abilities as a performer, finally drew 
from the father a reluctant consent to his fol- 
lowing music as a profession, in which he soon 
made rapid progress. Dr Arme’s compositions 
are at once so numerous and so well known, 
that it would be equally difficult and unneces- 
sary to recapitulate them all. Those which 
appear to have gained him the greatest repu- 
tation are—his conversion of Fielding’s ‘‘ Tra- 
fedy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death of 
Tom Thumb the Great,” into a burletta, in 
which form it still keeps the stage ; the admi- 
rable manner in which he set Milton’s masque 
of Comus; and, above all, his Artaxerxes, an 
opera paraphrased rather than translated from 
Metastasio. Miss Brent, the original Man- 
dlane, was his pupil ; and into this part espe- 
cially he contrived to introduce all the divi- 
sions and difficulties of the Italian school, so 
that the character has ever since been consi- 
dered ag the touchstone of the pretensions of 
every female singer that aspires to the first 
rank in English opera. The copy-right of this 
opera was sold for sixty guineas, the largest 
sum which had ever been given at that 
period for a piece of a similar description, 
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The style of Dr. Arne’s me.odies cannot be 
said to be either Italian, English, or Scotch, but 
rather a happy amalgamation of the three. A 
modern critic of eminence has pronounced that 
Arne’s compositions exhibit a natural ease 
and elegance, a flow of melody which steals 
upon the sense, and a fulness and variety which 
satisfy without surprising by any new, af- 
fected, or extraneous modulation. He has not, 
it is true, the vigour of Purcell, but in secular 
music he must be allowed to have surpassed 
him in ease, grace and fertility. He appa- 
rently aimed only at pleasing, and he suc- 
ceeded. Dr Arne died in 1778, having ar. 
ranged for the stage upwards of thirty musical 
pieces.—Burney’s Hist. of Music. 

ARNE (MicnarEv) son of the preceding, 
and, like his father, a precocious musician ; but 
although many of his compositions are still 
favourites, he never attained the same emi- 
nence. In 1764, he produced ‘‘ Alcmena,” 
an opera, at Drury Lane, written in conjunc. 
tion with Mr Battishall, but with indifferent 
success, His ‘‘Cymon,” subsequently brought 
out at the King’s Theatre, added imore both 
to his reputation and profits. He is said to 
have had a strong turn towards alchemy, and 
to have wasted much time and money in the 
search after the ‘“‘grand secret,” which un- 
profitable pursuit he had afterwards the good 
sense to renounce.— ing. Dict. of Music. 

ARNGRIM, see JONAS. 

ARNI1G10 (Bartrnotomtw) the son of a 
blacksmith of Brescia in Lombardy, born 1523, 
died 1577. Waving aturn for literature, he 
at the age of eighteen abandoned the humble 
business of his father, to which be was brought 
up, and succeeded so well in his studies, as at 
length to obtain a doctor’s degree, which waa 
conferred on him by the university of Padua. 
The study of medicine, to which he applied 
himself, proved however less congenial to his 
disposition than the service of the Muses, nor 
did he ever obtain half the reputation asa 
physician which he acquired as a poct. He 
is the author of ‘‘ Lettere, Rime, e Orazione,”’ 
in 4to; ‘* Meteoria,’”’ 4to; ‘ Lettura letta 
publicamente sopra il sonetto del Petrarca,”’ 
8vo; ‘‘ La Medicina d’Amore ;” ‘‘ Dieci Veg- 
lie degli ammendati costumi dell’ umana vita,” 
4to; and “ Le Rime,” the last published in 
one 8vo volume in 1555.—Biog. Universelle. 

ARNOBIUS, an African professor of rhe- 
toric at Sicca in Numidia, in the third century. 
Ile embraced the Christian religion while 
under persecution, and his work ‘ Adversus 
Gentes,’’ which is a formal defence of it, has 
been frequently reprinted.— Mosheim, Lardner. 

ARNOLD, a monk and areformer, born at 
Brescia in Lombardy in the early part of the 
twelfth century. He was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Peter Abelard, and on his return from 
France promulgated the unpalatable doctrine, 
that temporalities were inconsistent with ec- 
clesiastical vows and duties, and that all cle- 
rical persons enjoying such were of necessity 
excluded from salvation. These opinions 
were in 1139 pronounced “ heretical and dam- 
nable,’”’ in a council held at the church of Bt 
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John Lateran, at which near a thousand pre- 
lates attended, pope Innocent II presiding in 
person. Arnold on this fled to Switzerland, 
where he remained until the death of thut pon- 
tiff favoured his return to Italy. Adrian IV, 
who succeeded to the papal chair, was not 
however more disposed to tolerate the Amold- 
ists than his predecessor ; and taking advantage 
of some popular ferment in which they were 
said to be implicated, he laid the whole city 
of Rome under an interdict till the obnoxious 
sect was expelled. Their leader retired into 
Tuscany; but after a while returned again to 
Rome, and perished there by the hands of the 
executioner in 1155.—Mosheim. Berington’s 
Life of Abelard. Gubbon. 

ARNOLD (Cuaistrornrr) a native of Nu- 
remburg, professor of history, rhetoric, and 
poetry, at Altorf, born 1027, died 1686. He 
was a man of preat reading and information, 
having travelled much in England and other 

arts of Kurope. He published—* Oratio de 
ano et Januario ;” “‘ Ornatua Lingue Latine ;”’ 
“* De Parasitis ;’’ A Treatise on the Testimony 
of Josephus respecting Christ ; ‘‘ Epistole ad 
Nicoluum Heinsium ;”" ‘‘ Notz ad Joh. Ep. Wa- 
genseliicommentarium in Sotam ;”’ and ‘ Ca- 
tonis Grammatici dicta cum commentario per- 
tuo,’’ Leyden, 1652.— Biog. Universelle. 

ARNOLD (Joun) an ingenious watch- 
maker of london, born 1744, author of several 
tracts illustrative of the principles and recent 
improvements in his trade. The Board of 
Longitude voted him several premiums for re- 
peated inventions, calculated to facilitate the 
more perfect mensuration of time. He died 
at Eltham in Kent, in 1799.—Gent. Mag. 

ARNOLD (Dr Samvuet) a composer of 
celebrity, born at London in 1739. His opera of 
the Maid of the Mill was long a favourite with 
the public, and is still occasionally performed. 
In his oratorios, of which he wrote several, 
he was still more successful; the ‘“ Prodigal 
Son,” especially, being selected to form part 
of the ceremony at the installation of lord 
North as chancellor of the university of Ox- 
ford, in 1773, on which occasion an honorary 
degree was offered and refused by him till he 
had gone through the usual academical course. 
Ten years afterwards, Dr Amold was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr Nares as organist to 
the chapel royal at St James’s ; and in 1786 
he gave to the world an edition of Handel’s 
works, as well as four volumes of Services and 
Anthems in Score. His death took place Oc- 
tober 2%, 1802, in Duke Street, Westminster, 
at the age of sixty-three.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

ARNOLD (THomas) an eminent physician 
of Leicester, born 1742. He was celebrated 
for his skill in administering to patients afflicted 
with mental hallucination, and presided for 
ears over an establishment dedicated 


many 
to their reception. He was a member of the 
colleges of London and Edinburgh, from the 


Jatter of which he received his first diploma. 
He is the author of several treatises on me- 
dical subjects ; among others, a ‘‘ Dissertation 
on Pleurisy,”’ 1766, Bvo; ‘Observations on 
Insanity,” in two 8vo volumes, 1782; “A 
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Case of Hydrophobia successfully treated,” 
1793; and ‘* Observations on the Manage- 
ment of the Insane,” 8vo, 1809. He died in 
1816.—Gent. ae 

ARNOLDE (Ricuarp) an ancient English 
chronicler, was citizen of London, and lived 
about the year 1519. From his own book it 
appears that he was a merchant trading to 
Flanders. This work, which has been some- 
times called ‘‘ The Customes of London,’’ 
and sometimes ‘‘ Arnolde’s Chronicle,’’ con- 
tains information respecting the magistrates, 
charters, municipal regulations, assizes of 
bread, &c. of the metropolis, and is mostly 
taken from a work of the same kind still among 
the Cottonian MSS. It was printed at An- 
twerp, as supposed, in 1502, but the latest 
edition is that of London, 1811, forming part 
of a series of English Chronicles, undertaken 
by the leading booksellers.—Pveface to Lon- 
don Edition of Arnolde’s Chronicle. 

ARNOUL, bishop of Liseux, an eminent 
prelate in the twelfth century. He was pre- 
sent at the coronation of Henry J] in England, 
and travelled there a second tune to effect a 
reconciliation between that hing and Becket, 
in which effort he was unsuccessful. He 
wrote several works and verses, which may 
be seen in the Bibliotheca Patrum and in the 
Spicelegium of D’Acheri. Among theve is a 
volume of letters, which are valuable for the 
views they afford of the history and manners 
of the times.— Dupin. Sazit Onomasticon. 

ARNOULT (Jean Baptists) a French ec- 
clesiastic, a member of the Jesuits’ College, 
born in 1609. He is principally known as the 
author, or rather compiler, of a work entitled 
‘‘Le Precepteur,” on the model of which 
Dodsley’s ‘‘ Preceptor’’ was afterwards con- 
structed. Arnoult’s work was published in 
4to, 1747. Previous to this he had published 
an amusing collection of the proverbs in ge- 
neral use among the Italians, Spaniards, and 
his own countrymen, which first appeared in 
1733, and was reprinted in 1738, in one vo- 
lume 12mo. He also wrote a ‘‘ Dissertation 
on Grace,” under the fictitious appellation of 
Dumont, a name which he also prefixed to his 
‘‘ Proverbs.” He died in 1753 at Besancon. 
—RBiog. Universelle. 

ARNTZENIUS. There were several learn- 
ed men of this name, nearly connected with 
each other in point of consanguinity, durmg 
the last century. H1nry, the father, was di- 
rector of the schools at Utrecht, Wesel, and 
Arnheim, and died in 1728. His eldest son, 
JoHN, was born in 1702 at Wesel, and after 
completing his education at Utrecht, became 
first director of the schools, and eventually 
professor of history and rhetoric at Nimeguen, 
which latter situation he obtained in 17238. 
From this place he, in 1742, removed to 
Franeker, as successor to the learned B armann, 
and died there in 1759. He publisbed in 
1726 a treatise ‘‘ De nuptiis inter fratrem et 
sororem,”’ originally com as an exercise 
for his doctor’s degree. His other writings are 
—‘‘ Dissertationes de colore et tinctura coma- 
tum, et de visitate Romana Apostoli Pauli,’ 
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60; ** An Oration on the Causes of the Corrup- place in his native cit 


tion of Eloquence,” 4to ; and another ‘‘On the 
Selection of Authors for the Instruction of Youth 
in Schools.” These, together with some Latin 
poems, were, after his death, collected and 
published by his eldest son. He also edited 


the works of Aurelius Victor, and the Panegy- ' 


rics of Pliny and Pacatus. He left one son 
(Jonn Hrnnry), born at Nimeguen in 1734. 
The latter published in 1765 sundry orations, 
collected under the title of ‘‘ Miscellanies,” 
and a work on the jurisprudence of the Ne- 
therlands. He also edited the works of Se- 
dulius and of Arator, 8vo; and the ‘‘ Panegyrici 
Veteres,’’ 2 vols. 12mo ; and died in 1797, pro- 


fessor of law at Utrecht, having previously ' 


held the same appointment at Groningen. 
O1no ARNTZENLUS, his paternal uncle (brother 
to John) was a native of Arnheim, born 1703, 
and held successively the professorship of the 
belles lettres at Utrecht, Gouda, and Amster- 
dam. He published an edition of Cato’s Dis- 
tichs cum notis variorum, a few orations, and 
a dissertation ‘‘ De Milliario Aureo.” His 
death took place in 1765.— Boog. Univ Sarit 
Onomasticon. 

ARNULPH, or ERNULPHUS, a monk of 
Beauvais, afterwards bishop of Rochester in 
the reign of Henry I, to which see he was 
raised in 1115, through the patronage of Lan- 
franc archbishop of Canterbury. Ile collected 
and digested a. account of the various endow- 
ments, charters, statutes, &c. connected with 
the cathedral over which he presided, a work 
well known to antiquaries as the ‘‘ ‘lextus 
Roffensis.”” Sterne has made use of a curious 
form of excommunication, extracted from this 
book, in his Tristram Shandy. An edition of 
it was printed by Mr Thorpe in folio, 1769. 
Ernulphus died in his 84th year, A.D. 1124. 
— Biog. Brit. 

AROMATRI (Josrry) a native of Assisi 
in Italy, born in 1.86, took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at Padua, and practised 
physic more than half a century at Venice. 
He was the author of a botanical treatise, pub- 
lished in 1625, 4to, reprinted by Richt in his 
select epistles in 1662 at Nuremberg. A trans- 
lation of it may be found in the two hundred 
and eleventh number of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royul Society of London. 
He also entered into a literary controversy 
with Tasso, who replied to a work of bis, en- 
titled ‘‘ Riposte alle considerazione di Ales- 
sandro Tassoni sopra le rime del Petrarca,” 
8vo. 1611. He died in 1660.—Haller. Bibl. 
Med. 

ARPINO (Josern pv’) a native of Rome, 
born 1560. ‘The precocity of his talent for 
painting caused him to be employed, at a very 
early age, in ornamenting the Vatican, as as- 
sistant to the artists engaged in that design 
when luckily attracting the attention of pope 
Gregory XIII, that pontiff not only made him 
a handsome allowance, but gave him every 
opportunity of perfecting himself in his fa- 
vourite art. He afterwards rose to great emi- 
nence in the profession, and became a member 
of an order of knighthood, His death took 
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in 1640, in his eighti 
year.— Moreri. Pilkington. one Sanees 

ARRIA, a Roman lady, immortalized b 

her elevated courage and conjugal affection, 
was the wife of Czcina Petus, a man of con 
sular dignity, who joined Scribonianus jn a 
rebellion against the emperor Claudius. When 
ber husband, who was taken and carried pri- 

soner to Rome, received orders to put himself 
to death, Arria perceiving him hesitate, took 
a dagger, and plunging it iuto her bosom, drew 
forth the bloody weapon, and presented it to 
her husband with these words, which have ex- 
torted admiration from all antiquity: ‘‘ Petus 

it is not painful.’ Martial has aaale this scene 
the subject of an epigram, but has destroyed 
the noble simplicity of the original exclamation 
by an ingenious turn, implying that her own 
wound was not painful to Arria, but that only 
which Pwtus would soon inflict on himself.— 
Pliny. Secund. Tacitus. 

ARRIAN, a Greek historian, a native of Ni- 
-omedia, flourished in the second century under 
che emperors Adrian and Antoninus, In his 
»wn country he was a priest of Ceres and of 
?roserpine ; but taking up his residence at 
Rome, he became a disciple of Epictetus. He 
was honoured with the citizenship of Rome, 
and appointed prefect of Cappadocia by the 
emperor Adrian, who patronised him on ac- 
sount of his Jearning and his talents. Jn this 
‘apacity he distinguished himself by his pru- 
lence and valour in the war against the Mas- 
sagiete, and was afterwards advanced to the 

senatorial, and even consular dignities. Like 
Xenophon, he umted the literary with the mi- 
litary character, was conversant with philosophy 
and dearning, and intimate with those who 
cultivated them. No less than seven of the 
‘pistles of Pliny the younger are addressed tc 
Arrian. His historical writings are numerous ; 
but of these, with the exception of some frag - 
ments in Photius, only two remain. ‘The first 
is composed of seven books on the expedition 
of Alexander, which being principally com- 
piled from the memoirs of Ptolemy Lagus 
and Aristobulus, who both served under 
that king, are deemed proportionably va- 
luable. Arrian, himself a soldier and a poli- 
ticlan, possessed a sounder judgment than 
Quintus Curtius, and indulged Jess in the 
marvellous. ‘To this work is added a book on 
the affairs of India, which pursues the history 
of Alexander, but is not deemed of equal au- 
thority with the former. An epistle from Ar- 
rian to Adrian is also extant, entitled ‘‘ Peri- 
plus Ponti Euxini,”’ probably written while he 
was prefect of Cappadocia. There are besides, 
under the name of Arrian, a Treatise on Tac- 
tics ; a Periplus of the Red Sea, of which the 
authority is doubtful ; and his ‘‘ Enchiridion,”’ 
an excellent moral treatise, containing the 
discourses of Epictetus. The best editions of 
Arrian are that of Gronovius, Greek and Latin, 
1704, folio; of Raphelius, Greek und Latin, 
Amsterdam, 1750, 8vo; and of Schneider, 
Leipsic, 1798. Of his ‘* Enchiridion,” the 
most valuable edition 15 that of Upton, London, 
2 vols. 4to, 1739. The Expedition of Alox- 
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ander has been translated in*o English by 
Rooke, in 2 vols. §vo, London, 1729 ; and Dr 
Vincent, in his able work on Oriental Geo- 
graphy, has ably defended the authenticity of 
the voyage of Nearchus.—Vossius de Hist. 
Gree. Aikin’s G. Dict. 

ARRIGHETTI (Purp) a learned eccle- 
siastic of Florence, son of an eminent mathe- 
matician of that city, born 1582. He translated 
into Italian the Rhetoric and Poetics of Anstotle, 
aud published a treatise on prayer, as well as 
four academic discourses. He was also the 
author of a life of St Francis. He died in 
1662, surviving his father twenty-three years. 
A philosophical work on the ‘‘ Theory of Fire” 
was pubiished in 1750, in 4to, by a Jesuit of this 
name, who died in 1767.— Dict. Lfist. 

ARRIGHETTO, sometimes called Arrigo, 
a Florentine poet of the twelfth century. 
He was in holy orders, and possessed of the 
benefice of Calvazo, which he lost from some 
irregularity. He made his misfurtunes the 
subject of his poems, printed first in 1684, 
which are still popular for the elegance of their 
style, and the pensive melody of their versifi- 
cation.— [bid. 

ARROWSMITH (Aaron) hydrographer 
to his Majesty, an individual of high celebrity 
for his productions in that peculiar branch of 
science which he cultivated. Asa constructor 
of maps and charts, his learning and skill have 
been generally acknowledged, both at home 
and airdad ; and Lis many valuable works, 
which are frequently adverted to as standards 
for comparison and reference, sufficiently at- 
test the extent of his researches and the ge- 
neral accuracy of his observations. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ A new General Atlas,” 4to, 1817, to 
accompany the Edinburgh Gazetteer, besides 
a vast number of maps and charts of the world 
and of various regions, many of which are 
noticed with approbation in the catalogue at 
the end of Pinkerton’s Geography. He was 
also the author of a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ A 
Companion to a Mup of the World,” contain- 
ing much useful information. Mr Arrowsmith 
resided in Soho-square ; and while engaged in 
constant study and application, was a man uni- 
versally esteemed and respected in the society 
in which he moved. His death happened 
April 23, 1823, at the age of seventy-three. 
Literary Gavette, No. 328. . 

ARSILLI (Francesco) an Italian physi- 
cian, born at Sinigaglia, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Je graduated at Pa- 
dua, and afterwards settled at Rome, but is 
principally known by a poem dedicated to 
Paulus Jovius, and entitled “‘ De Poetis Ur- 
banis.” <A copy of this work may be found in 
*¢ Roscoe’s Life of Leo X;” the first edition 
was printed at Rome in 1524, 4to, in the 
Coryciana. He died in 1540.—Biog. Univer- 


setle. 

ARTALIS (Tosser) a Sicilian, knighted 
for his valour at the memorable siege of Can- 
dia, born 1628 died 167Y. He was a 
poet, as well az a gallant soldier, and besides 
sundry minor pisces, Jeft behind him an opera 
called ‘‘ La Passfe;” “ La Bellezza atterata ;” 
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and a work in two parts, entitled ‘‘ Dell’ En- 
cyclopzdia Poetica,” all in 12m0.-——Moreri. 

ARTEAGA (Sreruszn) a learned Jesuit, a 
native of Spain, born about the year 1744, and 
died in 1799. He was the author of several 
treatises written in the Spanish and italian 
tongues; and a work of his on Ideal Beauty 
has been published in both those languages. 
He printed in 1785 an account of the revolu- 
tions in the style of the theatrical music of the 
Italians, from its origin down to tbat period, 
in three 8vo volumes, and left behind him se- 
veral valuable manuscripts on the poetry of 
the ancients.-—Dict. Hist. 

ARTEDI (Peter) A Swedish physician, 
the friend of Linnzus, equally eminent for his 
knowledge of chemistry and natural history. 
He was bom in 1705, and received his edu- 
cation at Upsal. Linneus protited by his dis- 
coveries in the classification of umbelliferous 
plants, to the consideration of which, as well 
as to the study of ichthyology, he more par- 
ticularly directed his attention. He visited 
various parts of Europe in the pursuit of bis 
favourite study, and was at length accidentally 
drowned in 1735, by falling into a canal at 
Amsterdam. Three years after his death two 
works of his, entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Ichthyo- 
logica,” and ‘ Philosophia et domed 
were edited by his friend Linneus.— Nouv. 
Hist. Dict. 

ARTEMIDORUS. There were two of this 
name, natives of Ephesus. The most cele- 
brated is also sometimes called Da.pianvs, 
from Daldis, the birth-place of his mother. 
He lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
was the author of a curious treatise on dreams, 
first printed in 8vo, 1518, at the Aldine press. 
The other lived about a century before the 
Christian xra, and wrote a geographical work, 
of which a few fragments only have come 
down to posterity.— Vossius de Hist. Grec. 

ARTEMISIA, a queen of Caria, who was 
one of the allies of Xerxes in the seafight of 
of Salamis. She commanded her gallies in 
person, and behaved with so much bravery, 
being among the last to fly, that Xerxes ex- 
claimed, that the women behaved like men, and 
the men like women. There was also another 
Artemisia, queen of Caria, still more famous 
for her affection to her husband Mausolus, to 
whom she erected a monument of so much 
magnificence that it has given a nae to all 
future structures erected in honour of the dead, 
She died B.C. 351.—Pliny Nat. Hist. 

ARTHUR, a British prince, whose history 
is so mingled with the most extravagant fiction, 
that little can be extracted with any certainty. 
According to these accounts, he was the son of 
Uther, the pendragon or dictator of the Bri- 
tons, whom he succeeded A.D. 516. He 
was immediately engaged in warfare against 
the Saxons, in which he was successful ; as 
also against the Scots and the Picts, whom 
he subdued. He is likewise said to have 
conquered Ireland and the western isles of 
Scotland, and then to have reigned twelve 
years in glory and peace. . These latter con- 
questa are however altogether improbable ; 
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and much more that is related of his inva-' 


siong of Norway, Denmark, and France, is un- 
equivocally fabulous. He received his death- 
wound in a contest with his rebellious nephew 
Mordred, A.D. 548. Arthur is rendered im- 
mortal by romance rather than by history ; 
but the ingenious antiquary Whitaker believes 
in hia institution of the celebrated order of the 
round table, as also that it was the origin of 
all others of the like kind on the continent of 
Europe.— Biog. Brit. 

ARTUSI (Giovanni Marra) an ecclesi- 
astic of Bologna, author of a musical treatise 
called the ‘“‘ Art of Counterpoint,’’ printed at 
Venice, 1598, in which he reduces Zerlino’s 
directions into tables. This work he continued 
in 1603. He endeavoured to prove from Plato, 
that counterpoint was not unknown to the an- 
cient Greeks. He also wrote on the imper- 
fection of modern music.—Bivg. Dict. of Mus. 

ARUNDEL (Mary, countess of) a lady 
eminent in the sixteenth century for her learn- 
ing and accomplishments. - Being left in 1566 
a young widow by the death of her first hus- 
band Robert Ratchffe, she remarried with 
Henry Floward earl of Arundel. She made a 
Latin translation of tne Apothegms of the 
Seven Wise Philosophers from the original 
Greek, and rendered the Wise Sayings and 
Deeds of the emperor Alexander Severus into 
English.— Ballard’s Brit. Ladies. 

ARUNDEL (Tuomas) archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reigns of Richard 11, Henry 
IV, and Henry V. Ile was the second son 
of Robert Fitzalan, earl of Arundel] and War- 
ren, and born in the year 1553. By a hind 
of feudal authority, claimed by the pope in 
England, he not only assumed the right of be- 
stowing benefices, but even of nominating them 
by provision or anticipation, before they became 
actually void. This usurpation was taken 
away by 25 Edw I11; but the Pope still con- 
tinued to exercise the power, and by an ex- 
traordinary exertion of 1t, Arundel became bi- 
shop of Ely at the age of twenty-two. Thence 
by the same patronage he was in due time ad- 
vanced to the see of York, and finally to the 
primacy of Canterbury. For ten years previ- 
ous to his last translation, he also acted as 
chancellor, and was exceedingly active and 
busy in the civil affairs of his time. Having 
taken a leading part in the first attempt to 
deliver the nation from the oppression of Ri- 
chard LI, he was banished both from his see 
and the kingdom. Pope Boniface IX, in re- 
sentment of the attempt to deprive him of hia 
‘* provisional” patronage, received the exiled 
prelate kindly, gave him the archbishopric of 
St Andrews, which however he never enjoyed, 
and declared his inteution of gracing him with 
English preferments, On the king’s strenuous 
remonstrance, however, he desisted from his 
intention, and Arundel, leaving Rome for Bri- 
tanny, became the medium through which the 
invitation of the discontented nobles reached 
Henry, duke of Lancaster. The revolution which 
followed restored to him all his honours ; and he 
distinguished himself during the entire reign of 
Henry IV by his zealous defence of the tem- 
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poralities of the church, and his ri 
secutions of the Lollards or Wicklifites. ‘This 
intolerant prelate even went so far as to request 
a bull from the Pope to dig up the bones of Wick- 
liffe, which however was wisely refused him ; 
but it is to be presumed that his influence much 
contributed to pass the horrid act for burning 
heretics, which degraded thisreign. The first 
sufferer, William Sawtre, was executed in 
1410; and the commencement of the reign of 
Henry V was signalized by the condemnation 
and execution of Sir John Oldcastle, lord 
Cobham. Soon after passing the sentence of 
excommunication upon that nobleman, the 
archbishop was seized with an inflammation 
in the throat, which speedily put an end to his 
life, in 1413. This incident, with a pardon- 
able degree of superstition, considering the 
times, the Lollards transformed into a special 
judgment. Arundel possessed strong talents 
and a courageous spirit, and supported the 
exclusive dcctrines of the church of Rome in 
all the plenitude of the most lofty ecclesiastic 
pretension, His resistance to Richard II was 
popular, but scarcely patriotic in a pr late at 
once so personally arrogant and ambitious. 
Hie was very munificent to his various cathe- 
drals; he rebuilt the archiepiscopal palace at 
York, and was otherwise a considerable be- 
nefactor to the church. It must not be omit- 
ted, that this prelate passed a synodical decree 
which forbad the translation of the Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongue.—Biog. Brit. 

ARUNDEL (Btancur, lady) daughter of 
the earl of Worcester, and wife of Lord Arun 
del, bravely defended Wardour castle against 
the parliamentary army commanded by Sir 
Edwaid Hungerford. ‘The besiegers consisted 
of 1300, and the little garrison of only 45; yet 
she maintained the place for six days, and 
then capitulated upon terms which it is said 
were not adhered to. She died in 1649, aged 
sixty-six.—Seward’s Anecdotes. 

RUNDEL (Earl of) see HTowanrp, Tho- 

m 
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ASAPH (St) a Bntish monk, who flourished 
about the year 500, and gave name to the see 
of St Asaph in Wales. He wrote the ‘ Ordi- 
nances of his Church,’’ and the hfe of Kentigern, 
a Scottish bishop, who presided in the convent 
of Ljlan Elvy; which afterwards came under 
the care of. St Asaph, and took his name.— 
Bayle. Biog. Brit. 

ASCHAM (Rocer) a learned Englishman 
of considerable reputation in the sixteenth 
century., He was a native of Yorkshire, and 
the third son of respectable parents, who had 
interest sufficient to get him educated in the 
family of Sir Anthony Winston, in company 
with the sons of that gentleman His progress 
under a private tutor was so great, that his 
patron sent him to Cambridge, where he ac- 
quired high reputation, and became Greek 
professor. He turned out many distinguished 
pupils, among others Grindal subsequently 
preceptor to the lady Elizabeth. While at 
Gambridge, he composed his treatise on ar- 
chery, entitled ‘‘ Toxophilus,” which book 
materially contributed to the improvement of 
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English prose, and has the merit of being writ- 
ten expressly for that purpose, as declared by 
the author in a letter to bishop Gardiner. This 
production procured from Henry VIII a yearly 
pension of 10/., equal to 100/. at the present 
time, which allowance was for some time discon- 
tinued under Edward V1, renewed again by that 
monarch, and doubled by Mary. The name of 
Ascham having by this time obtained considera- 
ble celebrity, upon the death of his pov Grin- 
dal, the lady Elizabeth, to whom he had already 
taught writing, called him from his college to di- 
rect herstudies. [le remained in this office for 
two years, when some cause of offence arose, 
which induced him to take an abrupt leave of 
the princess ; but he was not long in disfavour, 
being appointed secretary to Sir Richard Mori- 
sine, then about to depart on an embassy to 
Charles V. In this capacity he spent three years 
abroad in Germany and Italy. On the death 
of Edward VI, Ascham returned to his college 
with little support but his fellowship ; but al- 
though known to be a Protestant and attached 
to Elizabeth, as he behaved with great circum- 
spection, Gardiner had him appointed Latin 
secretary to Mary. The uncommon elegance 
and facility of his Latin composition is sup- 
posed to have led to this preference. On the 
accession of his pupil Elizabeth, le was of 
course continued in his employment, and was 
moreover daily admitted into the presence of 
the Queen, to read with her in the learned 
languages ; and of her diligence and proficiency 
he has borne a very emphatic testimony. The 
remuneration of Elizabeth however never went 
beyond his salary of 20/. per annum and a 
prebend in the church of York. Careless and 
irregular habits, and especially a fondness for 
cock-fighting, very singular in such a person, 
are pleaded in defence of the Queen’s parsi- 
mony. In 1563, an accidental conversation 
among certain learned persons and statesmen 
in the chamber of Sir William Cecil, induced 
Ascham to compose his excellent treatise, en- 
titled ‘‘The Schoolmaster,” a work strongly 
expressive of the author’s good sense and ex- 
tensive and accurate erudition. This treatise, 
which was not published until after his death 
in 1571, was reprinted in 1711 by Upton, Lon- 
don, 8vo. He died in his fifty-third year, 
in December 1568. His ‘‘ Epistles,” which 
contain valuable historical matter conveyed 
with great classical elegance, were published. 
after his death by Grant, and dedicated to 
Elizabeth. Various writings, and other me- 
morials of Ascham, make him a very amiable 
and benevolent man; somewhat careless and 
indiscreet in worldly matters, but highly to 
be honoured asa scholar and a promoter of 
correct taste and sound learning. His works 
were collected and published by Bennet in one 
volume, 4to, 1769, enriched with a life by Dr 
Johnson.— Biog. Brit. 

ASCLEPIADES, a Greek physician, born 
at Prusa in Bithynia, who went to Rome and 
attained eminence in his profession, in the time 
of Pompey. He was at frst a rhetorician, 
which pursuit he relinquished for the study of 
medicine, and made such innovations in the 
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practice of his art, that he was considered as 
the founder of a new sect. It is said that he 
displayed his skill by preserving his health to 
extreme old age ; and he was at last killed by a 
fall, subsequently to the year 63 B.C. He had 
many followers, and was the author of several 
treatises, some fragments of which are pre- 
served in the works of Celsus, Galen, tius, 
&c. His commentaries on Hippocrates were 
esteemed very valuable.—Le Clerc Hist. de la 
Medicine. 

ASCOLTI (Cecco pr) a professor of mathe- 
matics at Bologna in the fourteenth century. 
He was author of a commentary on the sphere 
of John Holywood, and of a poem on the sys- 
tem of Empedocles, for which he was accused 
of heresy, and with merciless cruelty burned 
alive at Florence in 1328, aged seventy.— 
Moreri. 

ASELLI or ASELLIUS (Caspar) an Ita- 
lian anatumist of the 17th century. He was 
born at Cremona, and studied medicine and be- 
came professor of anatomy in the university of 
Pavia, where he highly distinguished himself 
by discovering the lacteals, a system of vessels, 
the office of which is to absorb the chyle formed 
in the intestines, and thus contribute to the 
support of animal life. Aselli first observed 
these vessels in dissecting a living dog. He 
drew up a Jatin dissertation, containing the 
result of his investigations, illustrated with co- 
Joured engravings, which was published after 
his death at Mulan in 1627.—Hialler. Bibliot. 
Anatom. 

ASGILI. (Sir Cuartrs, bart.) a general 
in the army and colonel of the 11th regiment 
of foot, entered the army in 1778 as an ensign 
in the ist foot guards, While a captain in 
that regiment, he was taken prisoner at the 
siege of York Town in Virginia ; and the cap- 
tains being ordered by Washington to draw 
lots, that one might be selected to suffer death 
by way of retaliation for the death of captain 
Hardy, the lot fell upon Asyill, who was in 
consequence conveyed to the place intended 
for his execution in the Jerseys, where he 
remained nearly half a year, expecting daily 
that his sentence would be put in force. At 
length, through the intercession of the French 
queen, to whom his mother had made a most 
pathetic appeal, Sir Charles was released by 
act of congress, and returned to England on 
his parole. Sir Charles passed through a great 
variety of staff situations, and every interme- 
diate grade of the army, till in June 1814 he 
obtained the rank of general, having seen in the 
course of his life much service, particularly in 
America and during the Irish rebelhon. He 
died in the summer of 1823, at an advanced 
age.—Gent. Mag. 

ASGILL (Joun) an English barrister and 
very singular writer and humourist, was born 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In 1698 he published a work entitled ‘* Several 
Assertions proved, in order to create another 
Species of spree Anas Gold and Silver,’’ and 
‘‘ An Essay on a Registry for Titles of Lands.” 
These productions, in the year 1700, were fol- 
lowed by a singularly fanciful and enthuniastic 
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work, entilled “ An Argument proving that, | 
according to the Covenant of Eternal Life, re- | 
vealed in the Scriptures, Man may be translated 
from hence without passing through Death, 
although the Fluman Nature of Christ himself 
could not be thus translated until he had passed 
death.” This publication raised an outcr 
against the author as an infidel and a blas- 

hemer ; and after he had gained an estate in 

reland, and a seat in the Irish house, by the 
successful practice of his profession, he was 
expelled from it on account of this work when 
he had taken his seat only four days. He then 
returned to England, and obtained a seat in 
the British parliament in 1705; but owing to 
a great neglect of economy, having got iato 
debt, he was imprisoned in the Fleet during a 
cessation of privilege. On the opening of the 
next Session, he was demanded out of custody 
by the serjeant-at-arms, but this being the first 
parliament after the Union, some of the new 
Scottish members thought themselves disgraced 
by the proceeding, and made the unfortunate 
book of Asgill a second time a ground for his 
expulsion. A committee was appointed, who 
declared it blasphemous ; and, after a spirited 
and able defence, the author was expelled. 

From this time he became more deely involved 
in debt, and soon took up his residence in the 
King’s Bench prison, where he remained for 
thirty years, supporting himself by writing 
political pamphlets against the Pretender, and 
other works, and by practising his profession. 
His high spirits and vivacity never forsook him, 
and he exhibited the most entertaining powers 
of conversation until his death, in the rules 
of the above-mentioned prison, in 1758, aged 
upwards of fourscore, or, as some accounts say, 
neara hundred. After all, his book was rather 
absurd than impious, and a mere picce of sin- 
gular enthusiasm, unworthy of all serious notice 
on the pait cither of divine or legislator.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ASH LL.D.(Joun) an Anabaptist divine, 
born ini1724. Hewas at one period coadjutor 
with Dr Caleb Evans in the management of 
an academy at Bristol, for the education of 
tLeological students of his own persuasion ; and 
he subsequently became pastor of a congrega- 
tion at Pershoe, where he died in1779. Be- 
sides some religious publications, he was the 
author of a Dictionary of the En, lish language, 
in the compilation of which he displayed more 
industry than judgment; and he ulso wrote an 
Introduction to Lowth’s Grammar, which has 
passed through a vast number of editions,— 
Gent. Mu ° 

ASHLEY (Rozrert) an English writer of 
the 17th century. He was educaced at Oxford, 
travelled in France, &c. and became a merLer 
of the legal profession ; but he is only known 
at present as the translator or compiler of “ A 
Relation of the Kingdom of Cochin China,” 
and the ‘‘ Life of Almanzor, hing of Spain.” 
He died in 1641.—Biog. Brit. Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. 

ASHMOLE (E tras) a celebrated English 
antiquary and virtuoso, Ie was born at Lich- 
Geld, - 1617, of respectable parents, and 
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after & common education, was sent to London 
at the age of sixteen, where he was received 
into the family of his kinsman, Mr Paget, a 
baron of the Exchequer. Under this favour- 
able protection, he not only studied law but 
various other branches of knowledge ; and in 
1638 married and practised as a Chancer 

solicitor, On the breaking out of the civil 
wars he retired to Oxford, and entered him.- 
self of Brazenose college, where he engaged 
in the studies of natural philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and ustronomy, and also served the 
King in the ordnance department, both at Ox- 
ford and Worcester. On the ruin ofthe King's 
affairs, he came to London, and formed a close 
intimacy with the celebrated astrologers, Moore, 
Lilly, and Booker, but shared only in their 
absurdity, not in their roguery. He subse- 
quently so ingratiated Limself with lady Main- 
waring, a rich widow, that she first conveyed 
to him an estate, and in 1649 married him, 
On this accession of fortune, he gave up his 
profession, and his house in London became 
a resort of all the proficients and professors 
in the pretended sciences called occult. En- 
couraged by this delusive tribe, Ashmole about 
this time published, under another name, a 
treatise on alchemy, by the celebrated Dr Dee; 
and undertook to prepare for the press a com- 
plete collection of the manuscript writings of 
English chemists. This work appeared in 1652, 
under the title of “ Theatram Chymicum Bri- 
tanpicum,’’ when all the chemistry turned out 
to be alchemy, which did not prevent it from 
adding considerably to his reputation among 
certain learned classes of adepts. His wealthy 
marriage now began to involve lnm in legal 
disputes ; until at length an attach was made 
upon him in chancery by the lady herself, from 
which however he honourably extricated him- 
self, his conduct being acquitted of all blame, 
and the bill dismissed. Having for some time 
attached himself to the study of antiquity and 
the perusal of records, he took a civil leave of 
the Hermetic philosophy in the preface to a 
treatise on the philosopher's stone, which 
he edited, and began to collect for his cele- 
brated ‘‘ History of the Order of the Garter.” 
liis love for botany having induced him to 
lodge with the celebrated gaidene: of Lam 

beth, John Tradescant, he obtained by purchase 
or otherwise the curious collection of rarities 
got together by that person and his father. 
On the Restoration, Ashmole was very pra- 
ciously received, Loth a» a loyalist and man of 
learning, and gratified with the post of Wid. 
sor herald. {fe was also made a commi:-sioner 
of excise, and received other appointments both 
honourable and lucrative, being called to the 
bar, admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and—-why is not known—favoured with the di- 
ploma ofa doctor of physic from the pate | 
of Oxford. His second wife dying, he too 

for a third the daughter of his friend, Sur Wil- 
liam Dugdale. In 1672 he presented to the 
hing his work on the “ Order of the Garter,” 
and in 1675 resigned his office of Windsor 
herald in favour of his brother-in-law, Mr Duy- 
dale declining the profferet oflce of Garter 
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king-at arms, which was given to Sir William 
Dugdale. His ambition was to be a ted 
historiographer to the order; but some objection 
was meade, which he could not surmount. An 
accidental fire in the ‘Temple destroyed a library 
which he had been upwards of thirty years col- 
lecting, with a cabinet of 9000 coins, and other 
valvable antiquities. In 1683 he presented to 
the university of Oxford his Tradescantian Col- 
lection of rarities, to which he afterwards added 
his books and MSS, thereby commencing the 
Museum Ashmoleanum at Oxford. He died 
in May 1692, aged seventy-six. Desides the 
work already mentioned, he left behind him 
a number of MSS, several of which have been 
printed, and a “ Diary of his Life,” which has 
afforded copious materials fer his biographer. 
By writers possessing similar predilections to 
his own, he has been called one of the greatest 
men in tLe seventeenth century, which praise 
he merited neither by the strength of his 
understanding nor the nature of his studies. 
He was however endved with perseverance, 
curiosity, and exactness in a high degree, and 
admirably meets the idea at present attached 
to the word Virtuoso, under which class indeed 
he is ranked by Anthony Wood. Of all his 
works, his ‘‘ History of the Order of the Gar- 
ter,”? which procured him so much bonour and 
emolument during his life-time, has been alone 
much attended to since his death.— Biog. Brit. 
Aikin’s G. Bing. Wood's Athen. O10n. 
ASHTON (Cnani rs) a learned critic and 
divine, who was master of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, in the beginning of the 18th century. 


He was chaplain to Dr Patrick, bishop of Ely, 


through whose interest he obtained preferment 
in the church; and in 1702 he held the office 
of vice-chancellor of the university to which he 
belonged. He died in 1752, aged ee 
Hiis acquaintance with classical and eccle- 
siastical archeology was accurate and exten- 
sive, as appears from his unpublished manu- 
scripts. The spy distinct works of this writer 
were—‘‘ Origen de Oratione,”’ 4to, and “ Hie- 
roclis in Aurea Carmina Pythagorea Com- 
ment,” 1742, 8vo. He also published some 
criticisms in the Bibliotheca Literaria.— Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 


ASHWELL (Grorcr) an English divine, : 
He was educated at Wadham 


born in 1612. 
college, Oxford, and became rector of Ham- 
well in Oxfordshire. His literary productions 
consist of several treatises in defence of the 
doctrines and rites of the church of England ; 
and ‘‘ The Self-taught Philosopher, or the Life 
of Hai Ebn Yokdan,” an Arabian philosophical 
romance, which he translated from the Latin 
version of Dr Edward Pocock.— Wood's Athen. 
Oron. Biog. Brit. 

ASKEW (Anne) daughter of Sir William 
Askew, knt, of Kelsey in Lincomsbire, was 
born in 1529. She was married to Mr Kyme, 
a wealthy and bigotted Roman Catholic, who 
was so exasperated by her conversion to the 
opinions of the reformers, that he turned her 
out of doors. Conceiving herself at liberty to 
sue for a separation, she came to London, and 
was favourably received by the queen (Katha- 
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rine Parr) and some leaders of the court, who 
secretly favoured the Reformation. At last, be- 
ing accused by her husband and the priesis, 
she was apprehended, and repeatedly ex:- 
mined by the lord mayor, bishops, the cLa1- 
cellor, and others, to whose questions she re- 
plied in a firm and unconstrained manner, and 
even with some degree of wit and ridicule. 
She was for a short time admitted to bail, but 
was soon apprehended again, and committed 
first to Newgate, and then to the Tower, 
where she was inhumanly put to the rack, in 
order to discover the Jadies with whom she held 
correspondence at court. On this occasion, 
Wriothesley the chancellor devoted his name 
to eternal execration by applying his own hands 
to the rack when the lieutenant of the Tower 
refused to strain it with more violence. By 
this atrocious act of unmanly rage, all the limbs 
of the innocent victim were dislovated, yet she 
maintained her heroic fidelity, and when reco- 
vered from her swoon, sat for two hours on the 
ground, calmly reasoning with her persecutors. 
Pardon was afterwards offered if she would 
recant, but she steadily rejected every offer of 
the kind, and was in consequence condemued 
to the stake, which punishment she endured 
with extrordinary courage and constancy, July 
16, 1646.—Ballard’s Brit. Ladies. 

ASKEW (Aninony) a physician distin- 
guished as a classical scholar and patron of 
learning in the jast century. He was born at 
Kendal in Westmoreland in 1722, and was 
educated at Cambridge and Leyden. About 
1746 he went to Constantinople with the Eng- 
lish ambassador ; and on his return home he 
took the degree of M.)). at Cambridge. Ile 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians and also of the Royal Society. Being 
possessed of an ample fortune, he indulged his 
taste in studying the writings of the Greek and 
Roman classics, and collecting the best editions 
and most valuable manuscripts of their works, 
After his death, which happened in 1774, Ins 
library was sold by auction, and produced moie 
than 5000/. An Appendix to the Greek Lexi- 
con of Scapula was published from the manu- 
scripts of Dr Askew in 1789, 8vo; and he had 
meditated an edition of the Tragedies of Eschy- 
Jus, of which nothing was ever made public 
but a small specimen of the work, printed in 
1746. In the Life of Reiske, professor of 
Arabic at Leipsic, are published some letters 
of Askew to that learned critic, from one of 
which it appears that the subject of this article 
entertained a mean jealousy of Toup, the edi- 
tor of Longinus, as he ofers to get any thing 
which Reiske might think proper to publish 
mee eae | against Toup printed in London. 
—Dibdin’s Bibliomania. Nichols’ Literary Anec. 
of the 18th Cent. 

ASPASIA, a Grecian courtezan, celebrated 
for her beauty, talents, and influence, was the 
daughter of Axiochus, a native of Miletus. 
She appears to have excited as much admira- 
tion by her intellect and accomplishments as 
by her beauty, being a proficient in philosophy 
and well versed in politics. She even num- 
bered Socrates among her acquaintance, and 
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Pericles was so much attached to her, that he 
divorced his wife and married her. Over the 
policy of this statesman she was supposed to 
exercise considerable influence, and even the 
Peloponnesian war has been indirectly attri- 
buted to her resentment of an affront from the 
Megarians. After the death of Pericles, she 
attached herself to a man of mean condition, 
whom, by her interest, she raised to the first 
offices of the state. The name of Aspasia be- 
came so famous throughout Asia that Cyrus, 
brother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, gave it to his 
beautiful Grecian mistress Milto, whose ac- 
complishments and attractions were of a kin- 
dred nature. If Xenophon and Plutarch are 
to be relied upon, the history of the second 
Aspasia was full as extraordinary as that of 
the first ; for, falling into the hands of Arta- 
xerxes, on the defeat and death of his brother, 
she assumed the same power over him as over 
the deceased, and after all inspired his son 
Darius with a passion equally great. Time 
however sets much of the latter part of this 
tale at defiance, which possibly is no more 
than a mere love story, exalted into matter of 
fact.— Plutarch. Xenoph. Bayle. 

ASSELYN (Joun) a Dutch painter of the 
17th century. Jie was a pupil of Isaiah Van- 
dervelde, and afterwards improved himself b 
studying at Rome. On his return to Holland, 
he stayed some time at Lyons, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of a merchant of Antwerp. 
Settling at Auisterdara in 1645, he obtained 
great reputation by the productions of his 
pencil, which consist principally of historical 
paintings, battle-pieces, and landscapes with 
ruins, and are distinguished for their ad- 
herence to nature and correct style of colour- 
ing. A sct of his landscapes (twenty-four in 
number) has been engraved by Perelle. He 
died in 1650, aged about forty.—D’ Argenville 
—Vies des Peint. Gen. Biog. 

ASSEMAN1 (Josrru Simon) a learned Ma- 
ronite, archbishop of ‘Tyre, librarian of the Va- 
tican, &c. Ile was born in 1687, and died at 
Rome, January 14, 1768. He was deeply 
skilled in the Oriental languages, and devoted 
his life to literary pursuits, the fruits of which 
were the following works—‘‘ Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis Clementino- Vaticana,’”’ Roma, 1719-28, 
4 vols, folio. This, which was printed at the 
Prop da press, was his principal work, 
and affords ample proof of his learning and in- 
dustry, in the numerous notices it contains of 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts, with 
lives of their authors. Assemani also pub- 
lished—‘‘ S. Ephrem, Syri, Opera omnia, que 
extant, Greece, Syriace, et Latine,” Rome, 
1732-34, 6 vols. folio; ‘* Italice Historie 
Scriptores ex Bibl. Vat.” Romz, 1751-53, 
4 vols. 4to; ‘* Kalendaria Ecclesia Universe, 
&c.” Rome, 1755-57, 6 vols. 4to.—Biog. Un. 

ASSEMANI (Sreruzn Evoprvus) arch- 
bishop of Apamea, nephew of the foregoing, 
whom he succeeded as keeper of the Vatican 
library. He likewise distinguished himself by 
his knowledge of the Oriental tongues, and the 
learned works which he produced, among 
which are—‘ Bibliothece Mediceo-Lauren- 
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tian et Palatine Codd. MSS. Orientalium 
Catalogus,” Florentie, 1742, 2 vols. folio 
** Acta Sanctorum Mart Oriental et Oc. 
cidental.” Rome, 1748, 2 vols. folio.— Ibid. 

ASSER, or ASCE, a Jewish rabbin of the 
fifth cen » who, in conjunction with otherg 
compiled the collection of Hebrew traditions 
called the Babylonian Talmud. This work 
was printed at Leyden, 1630, in 4to ; but the 
most complete edition of the Talmud is one 
published in 1744, at Amsterdam, 12 vols. folio 
with ample commentaries. Asser died in 427, 
aged 74.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Godwini. Moses 
et Aaron, lib. iv. cap. 8. 

ASSER, or ASSERIUS MENEVENSIS, a 
learned British ecclesiastic, distinguished as 
the instructor, companion, and bivgrapher of 
Alfred the Great. He was probably a native 
of Wales, and was educated at St David's, of 
which see he at length became archbishop. 
Abvut the year 880, hing Alfred invited Asser 
to his court; and on his vbjecting to quit his 
situation, it was proposed that he should reside 
half the year with the King, and the other halfat 
St David's, to which arrangement he acceded. 
Ife is said to have assisted Alfred in founding 
an university at Oxford, and to have been 
professor of grammar at that place. But though 
it is uncertain whether such an establishment 
was formed, there can be no doubt that Asser 
materially aided the efforts of his royal patron 
for the diffusion of knowledge among’ his sub- 
The services of this learned man were 
rewarded with the donation of two rich mo- 
nasteries, and other valuable presents. He was 
afterwards promoted to the bishopric of Sher- 
borne, a situation probably of greater import- 
ance and emolument than his Welsh arch- 
bishopric. Mr Cassan, in his ‘‘ Lives and 
Memoirs of the Bishops of Sherborne and Sa- 
lisbury,”’ 8vo, 1824, places this promotion of 
Asser in 885. He survived Alfred, and is 
mentioned in his will as bishop of Sherborne. 
This death took place in 909. To this eccle- 
silastic we are indebted for the most interesting 
and authentic account of the life and reign of 
Alfred. The ‘“ Annals”’ of Asser were first 
published by archbishop Parker, at the end of 
his edition of Walsingham’s History, London, 
1574; and afterwards in Camden’s Histo- 
rical Collection at Frankfort. A scparate edi- 
tion of the Annals, with the life of Asser pre- 
fixed, by Francis Wise, A.M. was published 
at Oxford in 1722. Several other works are 
ascribed to this writer, and among them the 
Chronicle of St. Neot ; but apparently without 
sufficient authority. Leland has misled some 
later authors into an opinion that there were 
two Assers, and that the archbishop of St 
David’s and the bishop of Sherborne were 
different persons. Sir John Spelman has fallen 
into this error, which is satisfactorily refuted 
by Dr Smith, the editor of Bede, and hy Mr 

assan, in the work above cited.—Nicolson’s 
English Historical Library. Cave Historia 
Literaria. 

ASTELL (Many) an English lady who uat- 
tained considerable eminence as a public 
writer in the early part of the last century. 
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She was born at Newcastle on Tyne in 1668, 
and instructed by her uncle, a clergyman, in 
Latin, French, philosophy, mathematics, and 
Jogic. When about twenty, she removed to 
London, where and at Chelsea she spent the 

j of her life, devoting her leisure to 
literary composition. Her first production was 
** A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a 
Method is offered for the Improvement of their 
Minds,’’ London, 1697, 12mo. The establish- 
ment of a seminary for female education on a 
large scale was the object of this work, which 
attracted much notice, The rest of her works 
relate chiefly to the religious controversies of 
the times. She advocated high church prin- 
ciples, attacked the writings of Locke and 
archbishop Tillotson, and was complimented 
by Dr Waterland. To the partizans of the 
cause which she supported, she probably owed 
her celebrity, as neither her talents nor her 
learning were such as to entitle her to much 
distinction. She died in 1731, of a cancer in 
the breast.—Ballard’s Memoirs of British La- 
dies, 1775. 

ASTLE (Tuomas) an eminent writer on 
archeology. He was a native of Yoxall, in 
Staffordshire, and was educated for the legal 
profession, which he followed for some time, 
and in the course of his practice acquired a 
strong taste for the study of antiquites, and a 
pada facility in deciphering ancient records. 

Jis talents recommended him to government, 
and he was appointed one of the keepers of 
the paper office. In 1783, he was made 
keeper of the rolls and records 1n the Tower, 
and in 1787 chosen a trustee of the British 
Museum. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London, 
and of several learned societies abroad, and 
was nuch esteemed among his contemporaries 
for his profound and accurate acquaintance 
with historical and antiquarian literature, es- 
pecially that of his native country. Mr Astle 
contributed several papers to the Archzologia, 
and published sume valuable works. His most 
important production was a treatise ‘‘ On the 
Origin and Progress of Writing, as well Hie- 
roglyphic as Elementary,” 1784, 4to, illua- 
trated with engravings. Of this work an im- 
proved edition in folio was published a short 
time previous to his death, which took place 
at Battersea, December 1, 1803, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. Mr Astle owed his 
first official situation to the patronage of Mr 
George Grenville, who about 1703 employed 
him in a commission instituted for the regula- 
tion of the records at Westminster ; and he 
was afterwards engaged in other similar un- 
dertakings. After his death, his library was 

urchased as a foundation for that of the Royal 
nstitution.—-Gent. Mug. 

ASTLEY (Joun) a native of Wem in 
Shropshire, who adopted the profession of a 

it painter, and was a pupil of Hudson, 
the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Astley 
also studied at Rome, and afterwards settled 
at Dublin ; but on marrying the widow of Sir 
William Daniel, who brought him a large es- 
tate, he relinquished his profession, in which 
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he never attained much eminence, though he 
is said to have possessed considerable talents. 
He died in 1787, at his seat at Duckenfield 
in Cheshire. This gentleman, who displayed 
a lively temper and manners, was known 
among his acquaintance by the title of beau 
Astley.— Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting. 

ASTLEY (Puiuip) the founder otf the royal 
amphitheatre near Westminster Bridge, and 
the author of some ingenious literary pro- 
ductions. He was born at Newcastle-under- 
Line in 1742, and bred a cabinet maker. In 
1759 he enlisted in Eliot’s Light Horse, and 
served seven years in Germany, where he ac- 
quired the reputation of a good soldier, and an 
adept in the art of horsemanship. On his 
return home, he began to exhibit equestrian 
performances ; and in 1780 he erected a build- 
ing which he called the amphitheatre riding 
house, and for which he subsequently procured. 
a license, under the act of 25th Geore II, 
through the influence of lord Thurlow. In 
1794 Mr Astley went to the Continent as a 
voluntecr in the army. ‘This campaign led to 
the publication of his ‘“ Descriptive and Iis- 
torical Account of the places now the theatre 
of war in the Low Countries,” with plans of 
fortifications, London, 1794, 8vo; and ‘' Re- 
matks on the Profession and Duty of a Soldier.” 
Besides the original structure already men- 
tioned, Mr Astley built amphitheatres at 
Dublin and at Paris, and the Olympic Pavilion 
near the Strand. He closed an active and di- 
versified life at Paris, October 20th, 1811, at 
the age of seventy-two. He published a use- 
ful work entitled ‘‘ A System of Equestrian 
Education, exhibiting the Beauties and De- 
fects of the Horse,’’ 1800, 4to.— Brilton’s 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London, 
nol.i, 1825. Watt's Bibhot Britan. 

ASTORI (Joun Anrnony) born at Venice 
in 1672. He attached himself particularly to 
the study of classical literature, and refused 
some advantageous posts which were offered 
to him, that he might not he interrupted in his 
literary occupatious. He was secretary of the 
academy of the Animosi at Venice, and also 
of that of the Arcades at Rome ; and he car- 
ried on an extensive epistolary correspondence 
with the most celebrated schulars in Italy. 
Astori entered into orders, and became canon 
of the church of St Mark. His death took 
place June 23, 1743. He published a preat 
number of letters and dissertations on Greck 
and Roman literature and antuquities.— Bue. 
Universelle. 

ASTORINI (Extras) a native of Cosenza 
in the kingdom of Naples, who entered into 
the order of Carmelites, and was made p-o- 
fessor of mathematics and natural plulosophy 
at Cosenza. He died in 1702, having pubhshed 
a Dissertation on the Life of the Fotus, 1686; 
a Translation of Euchd’s Elements; and an- 
other of Apollonius Pergaus on Conic Sections. 

-Nou». Dict. Hist. 

ASPRONOME (1.’) appears to have been 
the title of an anonymous writer of the ninth 
century, who held some office at the court of 
Louis le Debonnaire. He wrote the ** Life” 
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of that prince, which is published, in the ori- 
ginal Latin, in the second volume of Du 
Chesne’s historical collection ; and there is a 
French translation by the president Cousin.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ASTRUC (Joun) a French physician, born 
at Sauve in Languedoc, in 1684. He studied 
at Montpelier, and became very eminent in 
his profession. Such was his reputation, that 
the King made him one of his consulting phy- 
sicians, and appointed him professor in the 
Royal College at Paris. He subsequently ac- 
cepted the post of first physician to Augustus 
king of Poland, which, after a few years, he 
quitted, and retired to Paris, where he died in 
1766. His writings are very numerous. In 
1735 he published ‘* Libri sex de Morbis Ve- 
nereis,”” a work much esteemed, and hardly 
yet become obsolete. It was afterwards 
enlarged, several times rejninted, and has 
been translated into French, English, and 
other European languages. He also wrote on 
the natural history of Languedoc, and two 
tracts on theological subjects ; but most of his 
works telate to medicine.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Haller. Bibliot. Med. tom.1v. Gen. Bug. 

ATAHUALPA or ATABALIPA, | last 
Inca of Peru. He had usurped his authority 
by the deposition of his elder brother ITuescar ; 
and he sought to secure it by the murder of all 
the Children of the Sun whom he could get into 
his power. During the course of this civil war, 
the Spanish adventurer Pizarro arrived in 
Peru, and was suffered without opposition to 
penetrate to the neighbourhood of the camp 
of Atahualpa. Confidimg in the friendly pro- 
fessions of the Spanish leader, the unhappy 
Peruvian, with a splendid and numerous train 
of followers, was induced to visit the Spanish 
quarters. Here it was with much modesty at 
once proposed to him to embrace the Christian 
religion, and acknowledge himself a vassal of 
the king cof Castile. ‘he astonished prince 
demanded where was the authority on which 
all this was required of him. ‘‘ In this book,” 
replied the friar Valverde, reaching him his 
breviary. The Inca took the book, turned 
over the leaves, put it to his ear, and saying, 
‘* Thia is silent, it tells me nothing,’ threw it 
to the ground. ‘‘ To arms!’’ exclaimed the 
execrable Valverde, ‘‘ and revenge the profa- 
nation of our holy religion.” All this having 
been concerted, a prepared band of Spaniards 
attacked and massacred the innocent Peruvians, 
and secured the person of the Inca. For some 
time they kept him in respectful custody, to 
issue such orders as they dictated, all which 
his subjects implicitly obeyed ; but at length, 
to prevent contention about the division of his 
ransom, between those who had seized him 
and the newly arrived forces under Almagro, 
his death was resolved upon. The expedient 
adopted was agreeable to the rest of their 
conduct: the unfortunate prince being accused of 
treachery, was brought to trial on a number of 
mock charges, and sentenced to be burned. 
He was instantly led to the place of exccution, 
where, in order to mitigate the punishment, 
be consented to be baptised ; ae 
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the ceremony was ended, was strangled at 
the stake, A.D, 1533.-—Robertion’s Hist. 
America. 

ATANAGIT (Dents) a native of the duchy 
of Urbino, who was one of the most celebrated 
Italian literati towards the middle of the 16th 
century. He went to Rome about 1532, tg 
devote himself to study. After spending there 
twenty-five years without obtaining the pa 
tronage he expected, he returned to his native 
country in 1557, and was almost immediately 
invited to court, to review the Amadis, a poem 
written by the father of the celebrated Tasso, 
He then went to Venice, where Amadis was 
printed ; and in that city he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, employed as an editor and 
corrector of the press. The year of his death 
is uncertain, but it happened between 1567 
and 1571. Among hia publications are an 
edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and of the 
Letters and Poems of several Italian writers ; 
a treatise on the Excellence and Perfection of 
History, Venice, 1558, 8vo; and an Italian 
translation of the ‘‘ Lives of Illustrious Men,” 
which has been ascribed to Pliny the younger, 
but is now generally achnowledged to have 
been written by Aurelius Victor. The publi- 
cation of this last work is said to have drawn 
upon Atanagi personal chastisement from a 
student who claimed the translation as his 
own, and published a violent diatribe against 
the unfortunate Atanagi, representing him as 
2 barefaced plagiarist.—Buog. Universelle. 

ATHANASLUS (St) a celebrated Christian 
bishop of the fourth ceutury. He was a na- 
tive of Tgypt, and a deacon of the church of 
Alexandria, under Alexander the bishop, whom 
he succeeded in the digmty A. D. 326. During 
the life of his predecessor, he had entered with 
great vehemence into the dispute by which the 
Christians were then agitated, concerning the 
nature of Christ; and at the council of Nice 
had distinguished himself by a violent speech 
against Arius. On his advancement to the 
prelacy, he dedicated al] his time and talents 
to the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and resolutely refused the request of Con- 
stantine for the restoration of Arius to the 
Catholic comnmunion. In revenge for this re- 
fusal, the Arian party brouglit several accusa- 
tions against him before the Emperor, Of 
these he was acquitted in the first instance ; 
but on a new charge of having detained ships 
at Alexandria, laden with corn for Con- 
stantinople, either from conviction or policy, 
he was found guilty, and banished into Gaul. 
Here he remained an exile eighteen months, 
Or, as BOMme accounts say, upwards of two 
years, his see in the mean time being occu- 
pied. On the death of Constantine, he was 
recalled, and restored to his functions by Con- 
stantius; but the Arian party again acquiring 
uscendancy, he was once more deposed, and a 
new prelate chosen in his place, whom the 
Emperor directed his authorities to support. 
On this occasion, Athanasius fled to Juliua 
bishop of Rome, who, disapproving of the con. 
duct and doctrine of the Eastern churches, Reve 
lim welcome pee He resided 
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ears at Rome, and was then summoned by the | his new enemy, after narrowly escaping sei 
Western emperor Constans, who favoured the zure in his way to the desert, returned = ay 
Catholic party, to Milan, in order to concert concealed in Alexandria until the = L 
the measure of another general council, to af : “i ulian, pre (363. het maceeeeT filers 
the disputes which had not been terminated by , being a stian, not only restore 
the council of Nice. Sardica, in Illyrium, was | exiled pases to rte pe an prc Spe ee 
the place fixed upon, where the ear of ae paned greek . k i = : . c prayed ae : 
Eastern and Western churches accordingly met ; , ron ius an lox ’ 
but the former requiring that maser should | iowa me ipa) Barf in se ies ares pad 
b ‘luded f the assembly, the Western | and the Nicene Cre c g 
pe a a His aglies separated. | formulary of the churches. Under Jovian, the 
Constans was however so intent upon his re- ; intrepid and zealous prelate enjoyed ten years 
storation, that he threatened Constantius with of unmolested authority ert oe 
war in case of refusal, and that timid emperor of the emperor Valens, an at J ¢ ore 
accordingly recalled him. On this occasion restored by : serait — a. ape = 
the latter ruler requested the use of one church masius included, who 1s said to hav con- 
in Alexandria for the Arians, to which Atha- | cealed for four months in the monument of his 
nasius consented, but stipulated that the Catho- family. The Emperor however, either from 
lics might be favoured in the same mauner tered aaron rae se up pone 
where Arianism prevailed. This proposal how- and the prelate, returned trom wha L ye 
ever the paitisans of the Arian doctrine being termed his fifth exile. He passed the remainder 
now ascendant, coldly declined—a striking of oe days with Se oane - pe 
proof of the general intolerance of the times, not casily para . » in th y 
On his restoration, Athanasius continued to | forty-eighth year of his prelacy, at the age, as 
exhibit his wonted zeal for er aamesae of the : is senoreds . era! eighty, parte de 
word ‘* consubstantial,’”’ and enjoyed a short | fe character o anasius is sufficiently 
period of repose, until the death of his faithful manifested by the course of his experience, 


friends, the emperor Constans and pope Julius, | 
again exposed him to persecution. Liberius, 
the successor of Julius, being induced to call 
councils at Arles and Milan, Arian influence 
prevailed in both instances; and the bishops, 
refusing to sign the sentence of his condemna- 
tion, were banished, the bishop of Rome among 
the rest, who however in the sequel purchased 
his return by compliance. So great however 
was the popularity of Athanasius, it was only 
by the aid of soldiery he could be safely ejected, 
and, after evincing the most calm intrepidity 
in the midst of blood and slaughter, be pre- 
vailed upon to retire. At length, a price being 
fixed upon his head, he suddenly disappeared 
altogether, and took refuge in the deserts of’ 
Thebais, among the disciples of the monk An- 
thony, where he was lost to the world for up- 
wards of six years, during which time his sce 
was occupied by George of Cappadocia. In 
this retreat however he was not inactive, but 
frequently assailed bis enemies and consoled 
his friends by Ins writings and in an ‘‘ Apo-— 
Jogy for his Flight,’’ addressed to the Emperor, | 
loaded the latter with the most vehement in- | 
vectives. On the death of Constantius and | 
accession of Julian, George of Cappadocia being | 
killed in a popular tumult, Athanasius boldly | 
returned to Alexandria, and re-assumed his 
episcopal functions amidst a crowd of devoted 
adherents. Not only so, but with unabated zeal 
he summoned a council, and settled the terms 
upon which the Arian party might be re- 
admitted into the church. When informed of 
these steps, Julian expressed the utmost asto- 
nishment at his return without waiting for an 
imperial edict ; and as he regarded him with the 
greatest aversion, not only ordered him to de- 
part instantly, but when the prefect, through 
caution or negligence, delayed the exccution 
of the order, expressed the utmost anger. 


and affords one of numerous instances of a 
firm and conscientious adherence to principle, 
which is respectable, whatever the quality 
of the principle itself. In the shadowy dis- 
pute concerning the divine nature, between 
Athanasius and Arius, similar zeal, temerity, 
and intolerance, were displayed on both sides ; 
and it is difficult to bestow the praise of steadi- 
ness and consistency on the one party, and 
deny it to a precisely similar exhibition of qua- 
hties by the other; which observation may 
possibly be extended to zealous doctrinal reli- 
gious disputants of all creeds and ages. With 
respect to Athanasius, he would evidently have 
evinced an ascendant mind in any situation ; 
his patience of labour, jealousy of fame, fear- 
lessness of danger, and extraordinary intre- 
pidity, could under no circumstances have 
been lost on society. Uniting to religious zeal 
a personal conduct, regular, discreet, and ge- 
nerous, his canonization by the church, the 
opinion of which he did so much to render tri- 
umphant, is not so offensive to common sense 
as the majority of the prostitutions of that 
posthumous honour. W ith more enlarged views, 
he might not have been a saint, but probably 
somewhat more of a great and good man. He 
wrote many books, which are chiefly defences 
of himself and invectives against his enemies, 
in a style which is not destitute of dignity and 
ornament. ‘ The Life of Saint Antony,” and 
‘* The Abridgment of the Scriptures,’’ are among 
the most valued of his performances. It ma 

be as well to observe here, that the celebrated 
creed, called the Athanasian, is ascribed by all 
later and sounder critics to Vigilius, an African 
bishop of the fifth century, who published 
several things under the name of Athanasius. 
The best edition of the works of Athanasius is 
that of Montfaucon, Paris, 1698, 3 vols. folio, 
and that of Padua ,1777, 4 vols. folio.— Dupin. 


Athanasius, whg understood the character of | Mosheim. Milner. 
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ATHELSTAN, king of England, succeeded 
his father Edward the Elder in 925. Although 
of illegitimate birth, his mature age and ac- 
knowledged capacity caused him to he pre- 
ferred to the lawful children of Edward, at a 
season which required considerable political 
talents and warlike experience. He answered 
the expectations of his supporters by repressing 
the Danes of Northumberland, and defeating a 
considerable combination of that people, with the 
Scots and the Welch, who united in a league 
against England. After this event, he enjoyed 
his crown in peace, and governed with great 
ability. A remarkable law was passed in his 
reign for the encouragement of commerce : 
every merchant who made three voyages to sea 
on his own account was deemed athane or noble. 
Athelstan died after a reign of sixteen years, 
and was succeeded by his brother Edmund.— 
Hume. Turner's Hist. of the Anglo Saxons. 

ATHENAGORAS, anAthenian philosopher 
of the second century. From Athens he went to 
Alexandria, where he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and became master of the Christian 
catechetical school in that city. Clement of 
Alexandria and Pantznus were among his 
scholars. The writings of Athenagoras consist 
of «* An Apology for the Christians,” addressed 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius and his son 
Commodus, and therefore probably composed 
about A.D.177 or 178; and a treatise “On 
the Resurrection of the Dead.”” These pieces 
have been several times printed together. The 
best edition is that of Dechair, with the notes 
of various critics, Oxford, 1706,8vo. The time 
and circumstances of his death are not known. 
—Lardner.  Fabricii Bibliot. Grace. 

ATHEN ZEUS, a Greek grammarian, a na- 
tive of Naucratis in Egypt, flourished in the 
third century. Ile was one of the most learned 
men of his time, and has been called the Varro 
and the Pliny of the Greeks. ‘The only work 
of this author which has reached modern times 
is entitled ‘‘ The Deipnosophists, or the Table 
Conversation of the Sophists.’’ I1t is a col- 
Jection of facts, anecdotes, and observations, 
which are valuable chiefly in consequence of 
the loss of the original authors from which they 
ure taken. It consisted of fifteen books, but 
the two first and the beginning of the third are 
wanting ; which however, with other hiatuses, 
have been partly supplied by an extant abridg- 
ment. The best editions are—that of Casaubon, 
Leyden, 1657, 1664, 2 vols. folio, and that of 
Schwelsheveen: Strasburgh, 1801, 1807, 14 
vols. 8vo.— Biog. Universelle. Dibdin’s Classics. 

ATHEN 42US of Byzantium, an engineer 
under the emperor Gallienus, and the reputed 
author of a treatise on ‘‘ The Machines of War,” 
printed in the collection of the works of the 
ancient mathematicians, Paris, 1693, folio, 
Greek and Latin.— Fubricius. 

ATHIAS (Joszrpn) a Jewish printer o! 
Amsterdam, who eclited and published a Ile- 
brew Bible, the text of which was formed from 
collections of ancient MSS, and the best pre- 
vious editions. He printed it first in 1661, 
2 vols. 8vo, and again in 1667. Both impres- 
sions are scarce and valuable. The states of 
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Holland rewarded his editorial labours with 
a medal and gold chain. Athias also printed 
the Bible in English, Spanish, and German.— 
Moreri. 

ATKINS or ATKYNS (Sir Rostrr) an 
English gentleman of an ancient family in 
Gloucestershire, who distinguished himself as a 
lawyer and a patriot in the reigns of Charles 
II and his successors. After an academical 
education at Oxford, he entered at one of the 
inns ofcourt,and, the usual probation undergone, 
was called to the bar. He soon attained emi- 
nence in his yo ofession ; and on the restoration 
of Charles 11 he was created K. B. In 1672 
he was raised to the bench, becoming one of 
the judges of the Common Pleas, which post 
he kept till 1679 ; when, disgusted at the ar- 
bitrary measures pursued by the king's minis- 
ters, he gave in his resignation and retired into 
the country. In the busy scenes of the event- 
ful period which followed, Sir Robert acted 
with firmness and consistency as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, without however committing 
himself as a decided opponent of government. 
In 1683, he was applied to for advice by the 
friends of lord William Russel, and readily 
gave his opinion. He subsequently pub- 
lished remarks on the trial of that personage, 
n which he inculcates the position, that ‘‘ there 
8 not, nor ought to be, any such thing as 
constructive treason, as it defeats the ve 
scope and design of the statute of the 25th of 
Edward III, which is to make a plain decla- 
ration on what shall be adjudged treason by 
the ordinary courts of justice.” He also de- 
fended Sir W. Williains, speaker of the House 
of Commons, who was prosecuted by the crown 
‘or siguing the order for printing Dangerfield’s 
narrative of the Popish Plot. In the reign of 
James 11 he published two tracts against the 
dispensing power assumed by that monarch, 
one of which involved him in a controversy 
with the chief justice, Sir Edward Herbert. 
When the Revolution took place, the principles 
and conduct of Sir R. Atkyns recommended 
him to the new King, who made him lord chief 
baron of the Exchequer. The same year, 1689, 
he was chosen speaker of the House of Lords, 
and held that office till 1695. He resigned 
his judicial situation in 1695, and retreated 
entirely from public life, residing chiefly at his 
seat at Sapperton in Gloucestershire, where he 
died in 1709-10, aged eighty-eight. ‘The pri- 
vate character of this gentleman was very re- 
spectable. The only circumstance recorded at 
all discreditable to him, is a report that his last 
resignation of office was the effect of pique at 
being disappointed of the lucrative post of 
Master of the Rolls. His law ‘“‘’Fracts,” which 
have been collected and published in one vo- 
lume, are much esteemed. Heis said to have 
written against the exorbitant power of the 
court of Chancery.—Biog. Brit. 

ATKYNS (Sir Roszert, jun ) the only son 
of the subject of the preceding article. _The 
state of his health, or his natural disposition, 
probably prevented him from taking such an 
active part in public affairs as might have been 
expected from a ages his rank and con- 
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nexions. He spent nearly the whole of along 
life as a retired country gentleman, devoting 
his time to the composition of a work of con- 
siderable value, which has preserved his name 
from oblivion. It relates to the history and 
topography of his native county, and was 
completed, but not published, a short time 
previous to his death, which took place in 
1711, at the age of sixty-five. He was assisted 
in this undertaking by Dr Parsons, chancellor 
of the diocese of Gloucester; and in 1712 the 
work appeared in one volume folio, entitled 
“The Ancient and Present State of GJouces- 
tershire.”’ It was reprinted in 1768; and in 
1779 Mr Rudder, a printer of Gloucester, 
compiled, partly from the materials afforded 
by Sir R. Atkyns’s book, ‘A New History 
of Gloucestershine,”’ folio, in the preface to 
which he acknowledges the general accuracy 
of his predecessor, particularly in recording 
the descent of landed property. Sir Robert 
derived his accounts from the escheators’ 
books, original fines, and other records, to 
which he had free access, and, excepting a 
few mistakes, which might happen in tran- 
scribing, he abstracts them very faithfully.— 
Rudder’s Pref. Noble's Continuation of Gran- 
ger's Biog. Hist. of Lngland, vol. iis 

ATKYNS (Ricnanp) a writer on biblio- 
graphy in the seventeenth century. Ele was 
of the same family with the foregoing, and was 
a native of Gloucestershire. He was educated 
as a lawyer, and appears at one time to have 
been a man of property ; but engaging impru- 
dently in a Jaw suit which involved some ques- 
tions relative to the royal prerogative, and be- 
ing unsuccessful, his affairs became deranged, 
and he was arrested and thrown into the Mar- 
shalsea prison, where he died September 14, 
1677. He was buried at St George’s church, 
Southwark, at tlre expense of his relative, judge 
Atkyns, His book, entitled ‘‘ The Original 
#nd Growth of Priuting, collected out of his- 
tury and the records of this hingdom ; wherein 
it is demonstrated that printing appertaineth 
to the prerogative royal, and is a flower of the 
crown of England,”’ Lond, 1664, 4to,—was in- 
tended to support the now exploded hy pothe- 
sis, that the art of printing was introduced into 
this country prior to the time of Caxton,— 
Wood's Athen. Oren, Dibdin’s Edit. of Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities, vol. i, 

ATRATUS (Ulugo) or Hugh the black, an 
English cardinal of the thirteenth century, fa- 
mous for his acquaintance with philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine. He was so skil- 
ful in the last-mentioned branch of knowledge, 
that he was termed the phenix of his age. 
He was invited to Rome by pope Nicholas II, 
and made a cardinal by Martin Il in 1281. He 
died of the plague in 1287. Several works 
are ascribed to Atratus, among which are— 
** De Genealogiis Humanis ;”’ ‘‘ Problemata ;” 
“Canones Medicinales.”"-—Pitseus de Scriptor. 
Anglican. Moreri. 

TTAIGNANT(Gasrier Cuartes de 1’) 
a French poet of the eighteenth century. LHe 
gras educated for the church, and became ca- 
now of Rheims; but the gaicty of bia manners 
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and the chararcier of his compositions, savoured 
little of the ecclesiastical profession. His 
principal works are— Pieces derobées & un 
Ami,” 2 vols. 12mo0, published by another 
person, with a dedication to the author; and 
‘* Poesies de ]’Abbe |’Attaignant,” in 4 vols. 
12mo, to which a fifth was afterwards added. 
He died in 1779, aged eighty-two; and he is 
said, towards the close of his long hfe to have 
become a penitent.— Biog. Univ. 

ATTARDI (Bonaventcne) a native of 
Sicily, an Augustine friar, who was made pro- 
vincial of the order in Sicily and Malta. He 
was professor of ecclesiastical history at Ca- 
tania, and his writings relate to that branch of 
licerature. In 1758 he published ‘‘ Bilancia 
della Verita,” in support of the common opi~ 
nion, that Malta was the island called Melita, 
where St Paul was shipwrecked ; which had 
been controverted by F. Georgi, a Benedictine. 
Ile also wrote against Muratori’s assertion— 
‘* that it was not necessary to defend the im- 
maculate conception by force of arms.”— Biog. 
Univ. 

ATTENDOLO (Darius) a Neapolitan sol- 
dir and poet of the sixteenth century, who 
was for some time in the service of the em- 
peror Charles V. He was the author of a 
History of Duelling, 1560; a Discourse con- 
cerning Ifonour, 1562; and some Italian 
poeins.— Ibid. 

ATTENDOLO (Joun Baptist) a native of 
Capua in the kingdom of Naples. who became 
a secular prieet, and distinguished himself as 
a critic and a poet. Ile lost his life owing to 
the overturning of a carriage in 1592. He 
published a volume of Poems, with an Essay 
on Epic Poetry; and Observations on the 
Odes and other Poetical Works of Petrarch, 
whose productions he held in high estimation. 
— Ibid, 

ATTERBURY (Francis) a celebrated Eng- 
lish prelate, was the son of Lewis Atterbury, 
rector of Milton, Bucks, a churchman who, 
both under the Protectorate and the Restora- 
tion, secured his preferments by a compliance 
with the times. He was born at his father’s 
rectory in 1662, and received his education at 
Westminster, where he was elected a student 
of Christ’s Church College, Oxon. He rapidly 
distinguished himself at the university as a 
classical scholar, and gave some proofs of an 
elegant taste for poetry. In 1687 he took his 
degree of M. A., and for the first time appeared 
as a controversialist in a defence of the cha. 
racter of Luther, entitled ‘‘ Considerations on 
the Spirit of Martin Luther,” &c. He was 
also thought to have agsisted his pupil, the 
hon. Mr Boyle, in his famous controversy with 
Bentley on the epistles of Phalaris. He conti- 
nued some time longer at college, exceedingly 
discontented, feeling with truth, that he was 
adapted to act on a wider theatre, and pos- 
sessing all the ambition and restlessness by 
which his subsequent career was so much dis- 
tinguished, His father, to whom he made 
these complaints, advised him very charac- 
teristically to into some family of inte- 
rest, “‘ bishop’s, or archbishop’s, or some cour- 
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tier’s, which may be done with accomplish- 
ments and portion too.” To this purental 
council the future bishop duly attended, for he 
soon after married Miss Osborn, related to 
the duke of Leeds, a lady distinguished for 
beauty, and possessed of a fortune of 79001. 
Having taken orders in 1691, he settled in 
London, where he became chaplain to William 
and Mary, preacher of Bridewell, and lecturer 
of St Bride's. In the fulfilment of these duties 
he soon became distinguished by the spirit and 
elegance of his pulpit cumpositions, but not 
without incurring opposition on the score of 
their tendency and doctrine, from Hoadly and 
others, Controversy however was altogether 
congenial to the disposition of Atterbury, who 
in 1706 commenced one with Dr Wake, which 
lasted four years, on the rights, privileges, 
and powers of convocations. In this dispute 
he took the side of high ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and with a fierce and contentious spirit, 
if his opponents are to be at all credited, dis- 
govercd infinitely more address and dexterity 
than candour and adherence to fact. For 
these services however, which possibly has- 
ened the extinction of the very assemblies 
they were intended to support, he received the 
thanks of the lower house of Convocation, and 
the decree of doctor of divinity from Oxford. 
The reign of Anne was eminently calculated 
for the advance of a divine of Atterbury’s 
principles, who, soon after the accession, was 
made dean of Carlisie. Other preferments | 
quickly followed ; nor was his activity confined | 
to the pulpit, for besides his dispute with 
Hoadly on the subject of passive obedience, 
he aided the defence of the famous Sacheve- 
rell, and in his character of prolocutor to the 
lower house of Convocation, wrote ‘‘ A Re- 
presentation of the present State of Religion,” 
which was deemed too violent to be presented 
to the Queen, although privately circulated. 
In 1712 he was made dean of Christchurch, 
and in 1715, by the recommendation of the 
earl of Oxford, bishop of Rochester and dean 
of Westminster. ‘The death of the Queen in 
1714, put an end to all further hopes of ad- 
vancement ; for the new King treated himwith 
great coolness, doubtless aware of cither the 
report or the fact of his offer, on the death of 
Anne, to proclaim the Pretender in full canoni- 
cals, if allowed a sufficient guard. ‘This dis- 
hike operated like oil on the mflammable mind 
of Atterbury, who not only refused to sign the 
Joyal declaration of the bishops in the rebellion 
of 1715, but suspended a worthy clergyman 
for lending his church for the performance of 
divine service to the Dutch troops brought 
over to serve against the rebels. Not content 
With a constitutional opposition, he entered into 
& correspondence with the Pretender’s party, 
in favour of the dispossessed family ; for which 
offence he was apprehended in August 1722, 
and committed to the Tower ; and in the March 
following a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, for the infliction of pains and pe- 
nalties, This menscure, which on constitu- 
fhoual grounds can scarvely be ilefended, and 
which indeed was cupported chiefly on the ur- 
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gency of the particular time and case, met 
with considerable opposition in the Lords, aud 
was resisted with great firmness and eloquence 
by the bishop, who maintained his innocence 
with lis usual acuteness and dexterity. His 
guilt however has been tolerably well proved 
by documents since published ; and nothin 
more is necessary to warrant a confirmed mora 
distaste to this species of churchman, than the 
contemplation of such a scene of smooth dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy. By this bill the 
bishop was deprived and outlawed, and no 
British subject was permitted to visit him 
abroad, without the King’s sizn manual; which 
however was not refused to his relatives. He 
left England in June 1723, and went first to 
Brussels, and afterwards to Paris, where he 
chiefly occupied himself in study, and in cor- 
respondence with men of letters. But even 
here, while he professed resignation, retire- 
ment, and a love for the existing constitution 
in his letters to Pope and others, it has been 
incontestably proved, that in 1725 he was 
actively engaged in fermenting discontent in 
the Highlands of Scotland, with a view to an- 
other rebellion. In 1729 he lost his favourite 
daughter, Mrs Morice, who died in his arms, 
by which event he was deeply affected. His 
own death took place in 1731, and his body 
was allowed to be privately interred in West- 
minster Abbey. The character of this restless 
and aspiring prelate unhappily can find many 
parallels in the history of most churclies ; yet 
few of equal ambition and daring have been 
able to disguise their contentious spirit by so 
much amenity and moderation in their epis- 
tolary correspondence and personal address, 
From his intimacy with those who, in his day, 
were the chief dispensers of literary celebrity, 
his character in that respect has possibly 
been. too much exalted ; although a» a composer 
of sermons, he still retains a great portion 
of his original reputation. His letters also 
are extremely easy and elegant; but as a 
critic and a controversialist, he is deemed 
rather dexterous and popular, than accurate 
and profound. If an anecdote toid by Pope to 
Chesterfield be correct, he was a sceptic early 
in life; but the same authority also states, 
that he ceased to be so. Attending to his 
anxiety torestore a Catholic family, the strength 
of his Protestantism may be called in question ; 
but it is scarcely necessary to remarh, that in 
the career of interest and ambition, modes of 
faith are often rendered extremely subservient ; 
and the general character of this eminent pre- 
late by no means excepts him from the apph- 
cation of the general rule, Of four children 
born to bishop Atterbury, his son Osborn, 
rector of Oxhill in Warwickshire, alone sur- 
vived him. Mrs Atterbury died in 172¢, 
just before the prosecution of her husband. 
Biog. Brit. 

ATTERBURY (Lewis, LL.D.) the elder 
brother of the above, was born in 1656, was 
educated at Westminster, avd was elected to 
Christ’s Church, Oxon, in the same manner. 
Ile early took orders, and became preacher of 
Highgate chapel, and rector of Shepperton and 
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of Hornsey in Middlesex, which livings formed 
the extent of his rise in the church. He was 
a plain, practical, and benevolent divine, and 
much attached to his brother, although think- 
ing he had some reason to complain of neglect 
from him. He founded a female school at 
Newport-Pagnell, and published two volumes 
of sermons, and some writings against popery. 
He died in 1731.— Ibid. 

ATTICUS (Herons) or TIBERIUS 
CLAUDIUS ‘ATTICUS HERODES, an 
Athenian philosopher and statesman of the 
age of the Antonines. His father, Julius At- 
ticus, descended from the family of Miltiades, 
was raised from indigence to wealth, by the 
discovery of a hidden treasure. Herodes re- 
ceived an education suitable to the condition to 
which his father had been advanced by the 
fortunate accession to his property. Scholastic 
rhetoric, or the art of declamation, then es- 
teemed a most fashionable accomplishment, 
became his principal study ; and he prosecuted 
it under the first masters of the age, with such 
success as to acquire great reputation as an 
orator, After travelling abroad, he settled at 
Athens, and gave public lectures on eloquence, 
which were attended by sophists and rhetori- 
cians, whose admiration of his talents was 
perhaps not altogether disinterested, as his 
hospitality and munificence were lavishly ex- 
tended to his fullowers. The fame of Herodes 
reached from Athens to Rome; and he was 
invited by the emperor Titus Antoninus to be- 
come rhetorical tutor to Marcus Aurelius and - 
Lucius Verua, the adopted sons and destined | 
successors of Antoninus. This promotion led to- 
his being created consul A.D.143. He was 
also made prefect of the free cities of Asia 
Minor, and president of the Panhellenic and 
Pauathevian games, at which he was crowned. 
He testified his sense of this honour by build- 
ing a marble stadium, or course for running 
matches, one of the grandest works ever exe- 
cuted by a private individual. He also erected 
a theatre at Athens, and repaired and embel- 
lished the Odeon of Pericles. These and 
other splendid monuments of his wealth and 
liberality have perpetuated his name, while 
ehis literary productions have perished. The 
latter part of the life of Herodes was embittered ; 
by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, who 
preferred accusations against him in his pub- 
lic capacity; but they were quashed Ly the 
friendship of his pupil Marcus Aurelius, then 
emperor. He passed his latter days at Mara- 
thon, his birth-place, where he died about A.D. 
185, aged seventy-five ; and his remains were 
interred at Athens, with public honours.— 
Aulus Gellius. Gibbon. 

ATTICUS (Trirus Pomronrus) an eminent 
Roman knight in the decline of the republic, 
who has acquired great celebrity from the pe- 
culiar benevolence and amenity of his private 
character. Descended from an ancient family, 
he inherited vast wealth from his father and 
uncle, and being liberally educated, devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the cultivation of 
literature and philosophy. It may be gathered 
from the general conduct of Atticus, that with 
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a due study of his own taste and the factious 
state of the expiring commonwealth, he early 
formed the plan of a general line of conduct, 
which he pursued with admirable address and 
prudence during the whole of a long life. 
Avoiding public business altogether, he as 
studiously evaded official dignities and a “ 
disement, as others sought them; and without 
joining any party himself, enjoyed the inti- 
macy of the leading men of all parties. He 
had scarcely reached manhvod, when the bloody 
factions of Marius and Cinna began to rage ; 
to avoid which, he retired to Athens, whither 
he conveyed the greatest part of lis property, 
and where he drank deeply of Grecian litera- 
ture, and lived in the most liberal exercise of 
public and private benevolence. His retire- 
ment from the scene of political contention 
did not however make him indifferent to the 
welfare of the actors in it, or timid in serving 
his friends of the distressed party. He sup- 
plicd young Marius with money to escape 
from his foes; and when Cicero, to whom he 
was strongly attached, was banished, accom- 
modated him also with a large sum of money. 
He returned to reside at Rome, when affairs 
were settled, but steadily pursued his original 
plan of avoiding public business ; and being 
sixty years of age when the war hroke out 
between Cesar and Pompey, he gladly availed 
himself of the pretext of age, to avoid en- 
gaging on either side. On the death of Cesar, 
although upon the most intimate terms with 
Brutus, he opposed the establishment of a 
private treasury for the use of that party; yet 
he Jargely assisted that highly esteemed Ro- 
man, when obliged to leave Italy. He also 
extended his services to Antony, when that 
leader was compelled to qut Rome with no 
prospect of a 1estoration of his affairs. Even 
im the bad times of the triumvirate, he caused 
all] the proscribed who fled to Epirus to be libe- 
Tally relieved from his estates in that country, 
and by his interest recovered the forfeited 
property of severa] of them. Such was his 
credit with Octavius, that his daughter was 
preferred to all the great matches of Rome, as 
a wife for his friend Agrippa. Octavius him- 
self cultivated the closest intimacy with Atti- 
cus, who at the same time maintained an 
‘qually intimate correspondence with Antony. 
The mode of living of Atticus was that of a 
man of great fortune, whose mind was de- 
votedly attached to literary and philosophical 
pursuits. His domestics were not numerous, 
but choice ; his table was elegant, but not 
costly ; and he delighted in what would now 
be called literary suppers. He was extremely 
studious, much attached to inquiries rela- 
tive to the antiquities of his country, its laws, 
customs, and treaties, and wrote several works 
on these subjects, which appear to have been 
mouch valued. The conclusion of his life was 
conformable to the principles of the Epicurean 
atte a by which it had been all along go- 
verned. Ifaving reached the age of seventy- 
seven with little assistance from medicine, he 
was seized by a disorder in the intestines, 
which terminated in an ulcer dcemed incura 
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ble. Convinced of the nature of his case, he 
ordered his son-in-law Agrippa, and other 
friends to be sent for, and declared his inten- 
tion to terminate his life by abstaining from 
food. When, in spite of their affectionate 
entreaties, he had persisted in this resolution 
for two days, some of the unfavourable symp- 
toms of his complaint abated ; but not thinking 
it worth while to take the chance of a cure, he 

severed, and the fifth day closed his existence 

- C. 33. In modern times the character of 
Atticus has been the subject of much curious 
discussion, and his neutrality in the midst of 
tivil contentions has by some politicians been 
termed selfish and criminal. From the fear- 
less generosity which he exhibited to the un- 
f. rtunate on all sides, it may however be pre- 
sumed, that looking on the state of the com- 
monwealth without passion, he was convinced 
of the inutility of attempting to stop an ine- 
vitable career. Certain it is that, as a medium 
of friendship, a reconciler of differences, and a 
protector against the ferocity of party hatred, 
he was eminently serviceable in the calamitous 
times in which he lived; and possibly, with 
his cast of temper and talents, could scarcely 
have acted more beneficently for his country 
as well as for himself. His line of conduct has 
been attributed to his Epicurean philosophy ; 
but native disposition and tenper, must have 
formed his peculiar character much more than 
speculative principles. The correspondence 
between Cicero and Atticus, whose sister be- 
came the wife of Quintus Cicero, the orator’s 
brother, is highly honourable to both parties, 
especially as the latter was also intimate with 
his rival Hortensius, and a mediator between 
them. According to Cicero, Atticus wrote 
annals of great value, comprising a sort of 
universal history for 700 years.—Aikin’s Gen. 
Dict. Corn. Nepos. 

ATYILA, king of the Huns, sirnamed the 
Scourge of God, deduced his lineage from the 
ancient Iluns, who dwelt on the confines of 
China, At the death of their uncle Rugilas, 
who reigned in modern Hunyary, the brothers 
Attila and Bleda succeeded to the throne of 
the Huns. After they had forced the emperor 
Theodosius the younger to purchase an in- 
glorious peace, Attila caused Bleda to be as- 
sassinated, and reigned alone over the whole 
nation and its subject territories, including the 
extensive kingdoms of Germany and Scythia, 
taken in their largest signification. Able to 
bring into the field from 5 to 700,000 men, 
his great passion was war ; and, in addition to 
his real power, he sought to add the influence 
of superstition, by boasting the possession of a 
sword said to have belonged to the Scythian 
Mars, the possession of which was supposed 
to convey a title to the whole earth. His por- 
trait, as described by Jornandes, was that of a 
modern Calmuc, with a large head, swarthy 
complexion, flat nose, emall sunken eyes, and 
a short square body. His looks were fierce, 
his gait proud, and his deportment stern and 
haughty; yet he was merciful to a suppliant 
foe, and ruled his own people with justice and 
lenity. A scheme was laid in the court of 
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Theodosius to assassinate him under the cover 
of a solemn embassy, which intention he dis- 
covered, and without violating the laws of hospi- 
tality, inthe persons of the ambassadors, wisely 
preferred a heavy ransom for the principal 
agentin the plot anda renewed treaty at the 
expense of fresh payments. On the accession 
of Marcian, he demanded tribute, which was re- 
refused ; and although much exasperated, he 
resolved first to turn his arms against the 
Western emperor Valentinian, whose licen- 
tious sister Honoria, in revenge for being ba- 
nished for an intrigue with her chamberlain, 
sent an offer of herself to Attila. The Hun, 
perceiving the pretence this proposal supplied, 
preceded his eruptions into Gaul by demand- 
ing Honoria in marriage, with a share of the 
imperial patrimony. Being of course refused, 
he affected to be satisfied, and pretended he 
was only about to enter Gaul to make war upon 
Theodoric king of the Ostrozgoths. He ac- 
cordingly crossed the Rhine, A.1). 450, with a 
prodigious host, and marked his way through 
Gaul with pillage and desolation, until glori- 
ously defeated by Theodoric and the famous 
Asuus in the bloody battle of Chalons. He 
was however allowed to retreat; and having 
recruited his forces, he passed the Alps the 
next year, and invaded Italy, spreading his 
ravages all over Lombardy. ‘This visitation 
was the origin of the famous republic of Venice, 
which was founded by the fugitives who fled 
at the terror of hisname. Valcntinian, unable 
to avert the storm, repaired from Ravenna to 
Rome, whence he sent the prelate Leo with a 
solemn deputation, to avert the wrath of Attila, 
who consented to quit Italy, on receiving a vast 
sum as the dowry of Honoria, and an ennual 
tribute. Iie did not much longer survive these 
transactions, and his death was singular, being 
found dead in consequence of suffocation from 
a broken blood-vessel, on lis marriage-night 
with a beautiful young virgin named Ildico. 
This event took place in 453, With Attila 
ended the brief and bloody empire of the Huns ; 
for his sons, by their divisions and civil wars, 
mutually destroyed each other, or were dis- 
possessed by the arms of other chieftains of 
the barbarian races.— Univ. list. Gibbon, 
ATTIRET (Jouw Francis) a French Je- 
suit and painter. He was born in 1207, and 
practised painting with great reputation until 
the age of thirty, when he entered the Society 
of Jesus. In 1737 he was appointed missiou 
to Pekin, where he acquired great favour wi 
the emperor Kien Long, who made him a man- 
darin. He died in that capital in 1768, and 
his pictures are highly eseemed by the Chinese. 
Attiret wrote a very amusing account of the 
emperor of China’s gardens, of which # trans- 
lation by Spence, under the name of Sir Harry 
Beaumont, was published in 1752.—Biog. 
Universelle. ; 
ATWOOD (Gronrae. F.R.S.) an eminent 
mathematician, who was educated at West- 
minster school, and afterwards at the university 
of Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A. Tie was for some time a tutor and man 
yaars a fellow of Trinity college, in which 
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tuation he became much distinguished for his 
acquaintance with mathematics and natural 
pouceopby: In 1784 he published, in one vo- 
ume 8vo, “‘A Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies; with a De- 
scription of Original Experimerts relative to 
that Subject ;"’ a work remarkable for its per- 
Bpicuity, and the extensive infurmation which 
it affords. About the same time he made 
public an ‘‘ Analysis of a Course of Lectures 
on the Principles of Natural Philosophy, read 
at the University of Cambridge,’’ which is not 
Jess valuable than the preceding. The late 
Mr Pitt, having attended Mr Atwood’s uni- 
versity lectures, conceived such an opinion of 
his talents and scientific information, that he 
engaged him to devote a considerable part of 
his time to fiuancial calculations; and that he 
might be enabled to do so without injury to 
his fortune, bestowed on him a sinecure office, 
the income of which he retained from 1784 till 
his death in 1607, at the age of sixty-two, 
when the office which he had held was abo- 
lished. Mr Atwood published “ A Disserta- 
tion on the Construction and Properties of 
Arches,’’ 1801, 4to, and several other valuable 
treatises relating to mathematics and mechani- 
cal science.— Month. Mag. 

AVALOS (FeErbinanpD Francis pd’) mar- 
he of Pescara, descended from one of the 

rst houses of Naples, was a distinguished 
captain under Charles V. He married Vittoria 
Colonna, so celebrated for her beauty and ac- 
complishinents, with whom he lived in perfect 
harmony, so that being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Ravenna, he employed the hours of 
captivity in composing a‘‘ Dialogue on Love,” 
dedicated to his wife. On recovering his li- 
berty, he was of great service to the mpero 
at the battles of Biquoqui and Pavia, and died 
at Milan at the age of thirty-six, without issue, 
in 1525. He was a patron both of letters anc 
of science.— Moreri. 

AUBAIS (Cuartrcs ve Bascui, marquis 
of) an ingenious Frenchman, distinguished as 
the patron as well as the cultivator of literature. 
He published a work of reputation on histo- 
rical geography, and furnished the materials 
for Menard’s collection, entitled ‘‘ Pieces fugi- 
tives pour l’Histoire de France,’’ 3 vols. 4to. 
He died in 1777, at the age of ninety-one.— 
Dict. Hist. 

AUBENTON, see Davaenron, 

AUBERT (Wiiiiam) sieur de Mas- 
souignes, a native of Poictiers, who embraced 
the legal profession, and became an advocate 
of the parliament of Paris. He died in 1601, 
aged sixty-seven. He published ‘‘ Histoire 
des Guerres des Chretiens contre les ‘urcs, 
sous Godefroy de Bouillon,” 4to, and some 

ieces of minor importance.— Ibid, 

AUBERT DU BAYET ( ) a native of 
Louisiana, who entered into the French army, 
and served in America during the war between 
Great Britain and the United States. He was 
in France at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, and soon began to take an active part 
in public affairs In 1789 he published a 
pamphlet against admittine the Jews to the 
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rights of citizenship. He afterwards tecame 
one of the priucipal advocates for innovation 
and in 1791 was chosen a member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. In 1793, he resumed his 
military profession, and was made governor of 
Mayence, which, after an obstinate defence, 
he was obliged to surrender to the king ot 
Prussia. Aubert then commanded in La Ven- 
dee, and being defeated at Clisson, he became 
the object of denunciations, against which he 
successfully defended himself. rea it 
again at Cherbourg, he was called by the Di- 
rectory to the post of minister of war, which 
he held only three months, when he was ap- 
pointed ambassador of the republic at Con- 
stantinople, where he closed a life of active 
service, December 17th, 1797, at the age of 
thirty-seven.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

AUBERY (Antuowy ) an industrious French 
histonau, born in 1617. He was educated to 
the law, but preferred the pursuit of literature. 
He wrote 1. “ Ilstory of Cardinals,” 5 vols. 
4to; ¥. ‘* History of cardinal Hichelieu,” 2 
vols. folio ; 3. History of cardinal Mazarine, 
4 vols. 12mo; 4. ‘On the Pie-eminence of 
the kings of France ;” 5. ‘‘ On the Pretensions 
of the kings of France to the Empire.” Of 
these works, the life of Richelieu, having been 
written under the patronage of his niece, the 
duchess of Aiguillon, is deemed a flattering 
production. For his treatise on the empire 
he was imprisoned in the Bastile, in order to 
allay the anger of the German princes, who 
imputed his sentiments to the hing: he was 
however treated with kindness, aud soon re- 
leased. Aubery was a mean writer, but his 
industry was great, and his works are not de- 
ficient in authentic anecdote and useful infor- 
mation.— Moreri. Hist. Dict. 

AUBERY (Louis nk Maunier) a French 
historian of the seventeenth century. When 
young, he accompanied his father, who was 
sent ambassador to Holland, which residence 
led to the production of two historical works 
still held in some esteem, entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs 
for the History of Holland ;” and ‘‘ Memoirs 
for the History of Hamburg, Lubeck, Holstein, 
&c.’’ These productions were printed toge- 
ther at Amsterdam in 1736.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AUBIGNE (Turopore Acrirpa D’) a 
Calvinist gentleman, much attached to Henry 
IV of France, was born at St Maury in 1550, 
and distinguished himself by his early progress 
in literature. Being left very young with lit- 
tle or no inheritance, he quitted letters ror 
arms, and entered into the service of Henry, 
then king of Navarre, whose favours he en- 
joyed in ahigh degree, being appointed a gen 
tleman of his bedchamber, and holding various 
other places. D’Aubigne did not acquire 
this countenance by meanness or subserviency, 
being one of the most frank, and at the same 
time the most inflexible of courtiers. The ne- 
cessity felt by Henry of conciliating the Catho- 
lic lords by courtesies and appointments, to the 
exclusion of his faithful adherents in adver- 
sity, naturally appeared ungrateful to the lat- 
ter; and D’Aubigne never hesitated to speak 
his mind on the occasion. At length however, 
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although he always treaed him with the ex- | 
ternal respect due to a tried and zealous friend, ' 
the blunt sincerity of his manners became dis- 
tasteful even to this best of the Fr.nch kings ; 
and D’Aubigne finally quitted the court and 
kingdom, and retired to Geneva. Here he 
spent the remainder of his life in lettered free- 
dom, and died highly honoured and respected 
in 1630, having reached the advanced age of 
eighty. He left several children, one of 
whom, Constant d’Aubigne, a very worthless 
character, was father of the famous Madame 
Maintenon. He wrote several works, the 
principal of which is ‘‘ An Universal History 
froin 1550 to 1601, with an abridged account 
of the death of Henry 1V,” 3 vols, folio, 1616- 
1626. This book is written with much diy- 

ity of sentiment, but is deemed partial and 
defective in style. In many respects however 
it conveys a due notion of the peculiar humour 
of the author, which is still further displayed 
in ‘‘ The Confessions of Sancy,’’ and ‘‘ ‘The Ba- 
ron of Foeneste” two satirical pieces which 
evince considerable powers of raillery and ri- 
dicule. He is also author of miscellaneous 
pieces, tragedies, poems, &c, with ‘* Memoirs 
of his own Life,” not published until 1751, 
The latter, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish, abounds with free and curious anecdotes, 
affording a lively picture of the man.— Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AUBLET (Joan Baprisr Currstrorparr 
Fuver) a French botanist, born in 1720. He 
evinced an early predilection for the study of 
natural history ; and after passing some time 
at Montpelier, he went to the Spanish colonies 
of America, where he practised pharmacy, and 
continued his favourite pursuits. Returning 
home, he was sent in 1752 to the isle of 
France, to establish a botanic garden. He 
continued there nine years, and m 1762 he was 
employed to make botanical collections at Gu- 
jana, whence in 1764 he passed to the island 
of St Domingo. In the following year he re- 
turned to France, and, with the assistance of 
the celebrated botanist Bernard de Jussieu, he 
arranged the materials which he had collected in 
the course of his travels, and in 1775 laid them 
before the public under the title of ‘ Histoire 
des Plantes de la Guiane Francoise,” 4 vols. | 
4to, two of which consist of pixtes. Out of 
about eight hundred plants described in this 
work, nearly half were new discoveries. ‘The j 
herbarium of Aublet was sold to Sir Joseph | 
Banks. He died at Paris, May Gth, 1778. 
J innzus commemorated this botanist by naming 
Aa species of vervaiu, Verbena Aubletia ; and 
M. Richard hus since given the name of Au- 
Lletia to a new genus of tropical plants.— Biog. 
Universelle. 

AUBREY (Jonny) an English antiquary and 
topograpber of eminence in the 17th century. 
He was born about 1626, at Easton Piers in 
Wiltshire, and was the eldest son of a gentle- 
man possessed of considerable landed pro- 

rty in that county. He studied at Oxford, 

Cred in 1646 at the Middle Temple, 

resided there and at the university alter- 
antely, till the death of his father, which took 
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Place in October, 1652. On this event he 
succeeded to the possession of estates in the 
counties of Wilts, Surrey, Hereford, Breck- 
nock, and Monmouth ; but his inheritance was 
burthened with mortgages, and involved him 
in law-suits, which his legal education had by 
no means qualified him to manage. While at 
Oxford, he devoted his time to historical and 
archzological researches, and was engaged in 
collecting materials for ‘‘ Sir William Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum.” He afterwards af. 
forded very important assistance to Wood, the 
Oxford antiquary, who acknowledges his ex- 
tensive obligations to Aubrey ; though, on a 
subsequent quarrel taking place, Wood as- 
persed his coadjutor as a mere pretender to 
antiquarian science, ‘‘ who was socredulous that 
he stuffed his letters with fooleries and misinfor- 
mations.” After the death of his father, Aubrey 
lived for some years on his Wiltshire estates, 
making visits to London in term time, probably 
on account of his law-suits. He purposed a 
journey to Italy, which seems to have been 
prevented by the state of his affairs. How- 
ever, he visited Jreland in 1660, and France in 
1664; having, in the interval between these 
tours, become a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
then newly established. The remaining part 
of his life was passed in a state of indigence, 
protected from the miseries of want only 
by the benevolence of friends, residing prin- 
cipally at the house of lady Long, of Dray- 
cot, in Wiltshire, who did herself honour by 
her patronage of the improvident antiquary- 
The time and circumstances of his death are 
not precisely known, but it is probable thath 

died while on a visit at Oxford, in the yea 
1700. Few men of letters ever published lesa 
than Aubrey; for the only work which he 
printed was a small volume intitled ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies,” a collection of popular superstitions 
relative to dreams, portents, ghosts, witch- 
craft, &e. It would be doing him great in- 
justice to appreciate his character and abili- 
ties from this production only. His manuscripts, 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, in the library of the ay ies Society, and 
in some private repositories, furnish abundant 
proof of the extent of his researches and he by no 
mneans deserves the harsh censure ofGifford, who 
in his life of Ben Jonson, says ‘‘ Whoever 
expects a tational account of any fact, how- 
ever trite, from Aubrey, will meet with disap- 
pointment.” ‘‘ Aubrey thought little, believed 
much, and confused everything.” In oppo- 
tion to these remarks, it may be stated that a 
considerable part of the papers of our antiqua 

consists of collections of matter, much of whic 

would probably have been rejected had the 
author prepared his manuscripts for the press, 
Sir Richard Hoare made considerable use of the 
manuscripts of Aubrey in his splendid work 
on the antiquities of Wiltshire, particularly in 
his account of the curious ancient monument 
at Abury. Among the manuscript collections 
of Aubrey was 8 topographical treatise on the 
county of Surrey, published with additions by 
Dr Rawlinson in 1718, 5 vols. 8v0. In 1813 
appeared ‘* Letters written by eminent Persous 
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in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
&c. with Lives of eminent Men, by John 
Aubrey,” 3vols. 8vo ; and in 1821 was printed, 
in a thin 4to volume, ‘‘ Aubrey’s Collections 
for Wilts.’ It may safely be asserted, that 
much valuable intelligence might still be gleaned 
from the unpublished remains of this writer, 
whose talents and learning, if they did not 
place him on a level with Spelman and Dug- 
dale, at least rendered him equal to Ashmole, 
Wood, or Hearne.—Biog. Brit. Fd. 

AUBRIET (Cravupe) an ingenious French 
epee of subjects belonging to natural history. 

© went with the celebrated Tournefort to the 
Levant, and exercised his talents in illustrating 
the works of that traveller. After his return 
home, he was appointed painter at the Jardin 
du Roi, at Paris, He died ata very advanced 
age in 1740. His works are extremely nume- 
rous.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AUBRIOT (Hven) a French merchant, 
who became superintendent of finances to 
Charles V, and mayor of Paris. He erected 
several buildings in Parisfor use and ornament, 
and among the rest the famous Bastile, as a 
fortress against the English. Being accused 
of heresy, he was tried and sentenced to per- 

tual imprisonment, but was released by the 
insurgents against the taxes, termed Muillotins, 
who broke open his prison and placed him at 
their head ; he however immediately quitted 
them and fled into Burgundy, where he soon 
after died. From Hugh Aubriot the French 
reformers received the name of Hugonots.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AUBRY (Jouw Bartis1) a French writer 
on metaphysics and morals, was born in 1736. 
He was a Benedictine monk, and became prior 
of the convent of Commercy, of which situation 
he was deprived, in consequence of the suppres- 
sion of monastic establishments at the revo- 
lution. He died in 1809, aged seventy-three. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Questions philoso- 
phiques sur la Religion Naturelle ;’’ ‘‘ ‘Theorie 
de l’Ame des Bétes;’’ and ‘‘ Questions me- 
taphysiques sur |’existence et la nature de 
Dicu.’’— Dict. Hist. 

AUBRY (Joun Francis) a Fiench phy- 
Sicilan, known as the author of an ingenious 
work entitled ‘‘ Les Oracles de Cos,”’ pub- 
hshed at Paris in 1775, and reprinted with 
additions in 1781. This book exhibits a re- 
view of the practice of Hippocrates and other 
physicians of antiquity.— Direct. I[Tist. 

AUCHMUTY (Sir Samutt) lieut.-gen. 
G.C.B. col. of the 78th reget. of foot. This 
distinguished officer entered the army, August, 
1776, asa volunteer in the 45th regt. of in- 
fantry, then with Sir W. Howe in North Ame- 
rica, where he served the three following cam- 
paigns. In 1783 he held a company in the 
745th foot in the East Indies, and was present 
at the first siege of Seringapatam, under lord 
Cornwallis. a 1801 he joined the expedition 
to Egypt, when he was appointed adjutant- 
general. Returning to England in 1803, he 
was ordered out to South America in 1806, 
where he assumed the command of the troops, 
with the rank of brigadier-general, and in 
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February, 1807, took by assault, after a most 
determined resistance, the fortress and city 
of Monte Video, for which he received the 
thanks of Parliament. In 1809 he was ap 
pointed commander in chief of the Carnatic, 
and in 1811 reduced the valuable settlements 
of Java and Batavia under the dominion of 
Great Britain, for which he in obtained the 
thanks of both houses. On his return to Eu- 
rope Sir Samuel succeeded Sir D. Baird, as 
chief of the staff in Ireland. His death was 
sudden, being occasioned by apoplexy, Aug. 
11, 1892, in the sixty-sixth year of his 

His remains, after lying in state at Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, were interred on the 21st of the 
same month in the royal vault in Christ Church 
cathedral, Dublin.— Gent. Mag. 

AUCKLAND (Wiut1am_ Epen, Lorp) 
was the third son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart., 
of West Auckland, in the county of Durham. 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
called to the bar by the Society of the Mid- 
dle Temple in 1769. He accompanied the ear] 
of Carlisle in 1778, to negociate terms with the 
revolted colonies of America, and was chief 
secretary during the same nobleman’s vice- 
royalty in Ireland. Jn 1785 he was sent am- 
bassador extraordinary to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with France, and in 1788 per- 
formed a similar sexvice with Spain. In 1789 
he was sent to the Hague, where he concluded 
a treaty between Great Britain, the Emperor, 
and the king of Prussia, in settlement of the 
affairs of the Netherlands. In the same year 
he was created baron Auckland, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, and in 1793 was advanced to 
the English peerage by the same title. He 
was an able diplomatist, and is the author of 
the following political and other works: ‘* The 
Principles of Penal Law,” 8vo, 1771; ‘‘ Five 
Letters to the earl of Carlisle,”” 8vo; ‘‘On 
the Population of England, in Answer to Dr 
Pnice,” 8vo; ‘‘ View of the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France,’ 8vo; ‘‘‘Ihe History of 
New Holland,’’ 8vo; ‘‘ Remarks on the 
War,” 8vo, 1795; and various speeches in 
the House of Lords. He died in 1814.— 
Brit. Peerage. 

AUDEBERT (Germain) a French law- 
yer and writer of Latin poetry, in the sixteenth 
century. His works are, ‘‘ Roma, poema,” 
Paris, 1555, 4to; ‘‘ Venetia, poema,”’ Venet. 
1583, 4to; and ‘‘ Partenope, poema,”’ Paris, 
1585 ; published together in 1603. The Ve- 
netian government conferred on him the order 
of St Mark, as areward for his panegyrical 
poem on the republic. He died in 1598, aged 
about eighty.—Moreri. 

AUDEBERT (Jonny Baprist) a native of 
Rochefort, who became an engraver. He 
studied natural history, und distinguished him- 
self by the beauty and accuracy with which 
he represented subjects of the animal kingdom. 
His principal productions were—* Histoire 
Naturelle des Singes et des Makis, suivie de 
celle des Galeopithiques,” Paris, 1800, folio ; 
and ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle des Colibris, Oiseaux 
Mouches, Jacamars, et Promeros, aussi des 
Grimpereaux et des Oiseaux de Paradis.” 
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1802, & vo.s., folio, both with coloured plates 
ef the most splendid description. This last 
work was executed in conjunction with L. P. 
Viellot, and was not published till after the 
death of Audebert, which happened in 18V0, 
at the age of forty-one.— Dict. Hist. 

AUDIFREDI (Joun Barrist) an emi- 
nent mathematician and bibliographer, born 
uear Nice in Provence, in 1714. He entered 
at an early age into the Dominican order, and, 
amidst the shades of monastic life, devoted 
himself to the cultivation of science. His 
earlier works consist of tracts published at 
different times, containing the results of astro- 
noraical observations. But he is chiefly known 
in England as the author of ‘‘ Catalogus 
Historico - criticus Romanarum  editionum 
Seculi XV.,” Romz, 1783, 4to; and ‘ Spe- 
cimen Historico-criticum editionum Italicarum 
Seculi XV.,” Romaw, 1794, 4to. He also 
published a catalogue, in four volumes folio, 
of curious books in the Casanatensian library, 
of which be was keeper for many years pre- 
vious to his death, which took place July 3, 
1794. ‘* Audifredi,” says Dibdin, in his 
Bibliomania, ‘has left behind him a most 
enviable reputation ; that of having examined 
libraries with a curious eye, and described the 
various books which he saw with scrupulous 
fidelity.” His catalogue of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the Roman press, is one of the 
best Libliographical works extant.-—Dict. Hist. 

AUDIGUIER (Vi1au pv’) a French no- 
bleman, who united literary studies with the 
profession of arms. His adventures and his 
writings were numerous. Among the latter 
is “ A Treatise on the true and ancient Usage 
of Duels,’ Paris, 1617, 8vo; in which he 
recommends the revival of the old judicial 
combats, as a means of suppressing duelliny. 
lle also wrote poems and romances. He lived 
to be upwards of sixty, and is said to have 
been assassinated about the year 1630.— Mo- 
reri. G. Biog. 

AUDLEY or AWDELY (Tuomas) chan- 
cellor of England under Henry VIII. He 
was born of a noble Essex family, in 1488, and 
possessed considerable learning and abilities, 
and a large fortune. With all these advan- 
tages however he was, for the whole of his 
public life, one of the most base and servile 
tools of his imperious master. After long 
acting as a mere instrument, in the capacity of 
speaker of the parliament 60 significantly 
termed the ‘‘ Black Parliament,’’ he was se- 
lected to succeed Sir ‘] homas More as chan- 
cellor ; and he supsequently sat in judgment, 
both on his predecessor and bishop Fisher, as 
also on queen Anne Boleyn, although she had 
been in some respects his patroness. He was 
likewise made serviceable in the affairs of 
Anne of Cleves and Catharine Howard, and 
in short refused no task, however miserable 
and contradictory, which the wayward Henry 
imposed on him. For these base compliances 
he was created lord Audley of Walden, and 
received the order of the garter, He was a 


great benefactor to Magdalen College, Oxford , graving, to which they so peculiarly 


a died in 1544.— Bing. Brit, 
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AUDRAN, the name of a celebrated family 
of French artists. The first of the name who is 
mentioned in this capacity, is Cuaupge Au- 
dran, who was born in 1592, and died in 1677. 
He acquired no great distinction by his works, 
and is chiefly known as the father of Germain, 
Claude, and Gerard Audran, Cuanrues, pe- 
nerally supposed to be the brother of the fore- 
going, was born at Paris in 1594. He applied 
himself to the art of engraving, and went to 
Italy to perfect himself. He was a laborious 
and excellent artist ; and in order to distinguish 
his works from those of his brother Claude, 
whose style was inferior, he marked them 
with the letter K., whence he is often called 
Karles. He died in 1674. Gerenrmatn, the 
2ldest son of Claude, was born in 1631 at 
Lyons, where his parents resided. He studied 
under his uncle Charles, and became an en- 
graver of considerable eminence. He died in 
1710. CrLaupe, the second son of the elder 
Claude, was born in 1639, and devoted him- 
self to historical painting, of which he became 
professor at the Royal Academy of Paris. He 
entered under Le Brun at the Gobelins, and 
was employed by him in several pieces for the 
staircase at Versailles, especially in the four 
great pictures of the battles of Alexander. He 
died in 1684. GEranp, brother to the pre- 
ceding, and the most famous of the family, was 
born at Lyons in 1640, amd also studied un- 
der Le Brun. He entirely devoted himself to 
the art of engraving, and, visiting Italy, ac- 
quired so high a character, that Louis XIV. 
recalled him to Paris, where he engraved Le 
Brun’s pictures of Alexander’s battles in so 
noble a style, that he was immediately placed 
at the head of his profession. He has ais0 
engraved many pictures from the principal 
masters of France and Italy. He is distin- 
yuuished for the correctness of his outlines, and 
the strength and grandeur of his manner of 
working. He died in 1703, aged sixty-three. 
Craupe, the third of the name, the son of 
Germain, was born at Lyons 1658, and be- 
came celebrated as a painter of grotesques 
and arabesques, in which his invention was 
admirable. One of his principal works was 
the twelve months of the year, represented 
as goddesses, with tleir proper attributes, in- 
tended to be copied in tapestry for the queen 
of France. He was head painter to the king, 
and died in 1734, aged seventy-four. Jonn, 
another son of Germain, was born at Lyons 
in 1667. He learnt the art of engraving from 
his uncle Gerard, and practised with great re- 
putation for sixty seven years. His stroke 
was distinguished for delicacy; and among 
his leading works are engravings of the lessey 
battles of Alexander, as well as several admired 
portraits. He died at Pans, much esteemed both 
as an artist and a man of worth, in his ninetieth 
year. Bewnorr, likewise son to Germain, also 
attained considerable en inence, and the dic- 
tionaries mention several more members of this 
extraordinary family, who obtained more or 
legs distinction in the ats of painting and en- 
devoted 


themselves.-—Strutt’s Dict. of Eng. Moreré, 
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AVENTLNE (Jonny) an histarian, born at 
Abensperg in Bavaria, in 1466. He studied 
at Ingoldgtadt and at Paris, and afterwards 
Be lectures himself at Vienna, Cracow, and 
goldstadt. In 1512 he was appointed tutor 
to two Bavarian princes, with ope of whom he 
Visited foreign countries. Towards the end of 
the reign of the emperor Maximilian I, he began, 
under the patronage of the count of Bavaria, 
to com his great work —“ Annales HKoio- 
rum,” ‘* ‘The Annals of Bavaria,” in seven 
books, which was not published till after his 
death. Aventine severely censures the Romish 
Clergy, and has introduced into his history 
some curious facts, which his first editor Zegler 
thought proper to suppress ; but the work was 
blished entire by Nicholas Cisner at Basil, 
in 1580. Aveutine also was the author of a 
curious book on counting and conversing by the 
fingers, enttled ‘‘ Numerandi per digitos ma- 
nusque,’’ &c. Katisb. 103%. He died in 1534. 

—-Vossius de Hist. Lat. Bayle. Muoreri. 
AVENZOAR, or EBN ZOHAR, an Ara- 
bian physician of the twelfth century, born at 
Seville in Spain, where bis father practised 
medicine. He became extremely emiment in 
his profession, travelled much, and passed 
through many adventures, among which was a 
long imprisonment by the governor of Seville. 
He had the care of an hospital, and he com- 
da work entitled ‘‘ Al Ihciser,” contain- 
ang a compendium of medical practice, and 
including many facts and observations not found 
in preceding writers, which were probably 
the result of his own experience. He died at 
Morocco in 1169. 
lived to the age of 135 is probably an error, 
arising from his having been confounded with 
his son, of the same name and profession, wlio 
lived at Morocco, and was the author of # trea- 
tise on the regimen of health.—Friend’s Hist. 
of Physic. vol. u. Hallerr Bibliot. Med. Pract. 
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AVERDY (Crement Cuantrs de |’) a 
French tmancier of the eighteenth century. 
After having been a counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, he was made comptroller- 
general, His administration proving unfortu- 
nate, he retired from the management of pub- 


The report of his having ' 
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book appeared in 1807; a previous version, 
through the medium of the French of Le Sage, 
gives no competent notion of the original.— 
Antono. Bibl. Hispan. 

AVERROES, or AVEN ROSCH, a cele- 
brated Arabian philosopher, was born about 
the middle of the tweifth century, of a respect- 
able family at Corduba,, the capital of the 
Saracenic dominions in Spain. He was early 
instructed in Mahometan law, to which, in the 
manner of the Arabian schools of the period, 
he united the study of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. He also studied medicine and the 
mathematics, and thus educated was, upon 
his father’s demise, chosen chief magistrate of 
Corduba. The fame of his talents induced the 
caliph Jacob Al-Mansor, hing of Mauritania, to 
appoint him chief priest and magistrate of Mo- 
rocco, in order to settle a plan of administra- 
tion of law throughout his dominions. This 
rapid advancement of Averroes, as usual, ex- 
cited the jealousy and enmity of rivals ; and a 
base plan was laid to accuse him of an heretical 
desertion of the true Mahometan faith. As he 
was very speculative in his religious opinions, 
this plot succeeded; he was as rapidly dis- 
graced as he had been advanced, and ordered 
never to appear out of the precincts of the 
Jews. In this state of depression he was so 
insulted, that he fled to Fez, where he was 
rapidly discovered and imprisoned. The news 
of his flight being carried to the King, a coun- 
cil was called to determine upon his treatment. 
Some of the members would have condemned 
him to death; others, on account of his popu- 
larity with a large population of unbelievers, 
thought it would be more politic to rest satis- 
fied with recantation and penance. The lat- 
ter opinion prevailing, Averroes was brought 
vut of prison, and placed on the upper step 
of the mosque, with his head bare; and ever 
one passing in to prayer was allowed to spit 
upon im. After suffering this indignity, and 
pronouncing bis recantation, he was disminsed, 
and returned to Corduba, where he resided 
for some vears in poverty and disyrace. At 
length however, the people of Corduba being 
dissatisfied with the governor who had suc- 
ceeded him, petitioned for the appointment of 


lic affairs, to employ his time in literary stu- | Averroes a second time. Almanzor demurred, 
dies. He published ‘‘ Code Penal;” ‘< Traite | and called a second council, who deciding in 


de la pleine souverainté du Roi sur la Province 
de Bretagne,’’ 8vo ; ‘‘ Memoire sur le Procés 
criminel de Robert d’ Artois, Pair de France ;’’ 
and ‘* Experiments on the Disease called the 
Smut in Wheat.’ Ile was guillotined at 
Paris in 1794, in consequence of an absurd 
charge of having caused a scarcity of grain.— 
Dict. Hist. 

AVELLANEDA (Atrpuonsus FERNANDES 
de ) a Spanish writer, a native of Tordesillas, 
principally known as the author of a conti- 
nuation of the first part of Don Quixote. The 
anger which this liberty excited in Cervantes is 
pomeny exhibited in more than one passage of 

is own subsequent volumes. The production 
of Avellaneda, without being contemptible, 
will bear no comparison with the great work 
of Cervantes. 


A osrect canslation of this | 


favour of the penitent, he again experienced 
one of those rapid transitions of fortune so 
common m Mahometan governments, and was 
restored by royal mandate to all his former 
honours. He died at Morocco, according to 
some accounts, A.D. 1195, and to others in 
1206. Averroes was a man of the greatest 
temperance and self-command, many striking 
instances of his urbunity and singular forbear- 
ance being recorded: he was also extremely 
libera], especially to Jearned men, and made 
no distinction between friends and enemies, 
Much has been asserted of his impiety, but, in 
Brucker’s opinion, without adequate proof, 
Partaking of the euthusiasm of the times in re- 
gard to Aristotle, he seems to have maintained 
with that philosopher the eternity of the world, 
and the existence of one universal intel! ct; 
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which opinion, in the estimation of both Ma- 
hometan and Christian, was doubtless hereti- 
cal, but can scarcely be called impious. He 
wrote a commentary on Aristotle, although he 
did not understand the Greek, and could only 
read the wretched Arabic translations of it 
from the Syriac and Latin. He also wrote 
‘‘ A Paraphrase of Plato’s Republic,’ a trea- 
tise on medicine,and many other works, which 
were particularly valued by the Jews. An 
edition ot his works was published in quarto, 
Lyons, 1537; and two in folio at Venice, 
155% and 1608.— Bayle. Brucker. Saaii Ono- 
masticon. 

AVESBURY (Rozerr of) an English 
historian of the fourteenth century, of whose 
personal history little is known, except that 
from the title of his works it appears that he 
was registrar to the court of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. His history is entitled ‘* Mirabi- 
lia Gesta Magnifici Regis Anglie Domini 
Eudwardi Tertii,”’ &c. ; ora history of Edward 
1li, from his birth to the year 1356; when 
the author was probably interrupted by death. 
This valuable piece of English history is a 
plain narrative of facts, authenticated by 
exact copies of public papers, and exceedingly 
accurate in regard to dates. It lay lung buried 
in obscurity, but was at length published by 
Hearne, from a MS. in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Sebright, 1720, 8vo.— Biog. Brit. 

AUGE (Dante, AuGEN11Us) a native of 
the diocese of Sens in France, in the 16th cen- 
tury, who cultivated the belles lettres, and be- 
came regius professer of the Greek language 
at Paris. He died in 1595. His chief works 
are dialogues on poetical invention, oratory, 
and fictiuuous narrative, and translations from 
the Greek of Synesius and St Macarius. He 
was also the author of a discourse relative to 
the case of a man accused of being a werewolf, 
or of taking the shape ofa wolf, and feedin_ 
on human flesh. Such a superstition is men- 
tioned by Petronius, and it seems formerly to 
have been as prevalent in many parts of Europe 
as the belief of witchcraft.— Moreri. 

AUGER (Atuanasivs) alearmed classical 
scholar, professor of rhetoric at Rouen, and 
vicar-general of Lescar, who died at Pams 
in 1792. Ife published a splendid edition of 
the works of Isocrates from the press of Didot, 
Paris, 3 vols. 4to, 1782, and the works of 
Lysias in 1783 in 2 vols. 4to, afterwards re- 
printed together in 5 vols. 8vo. Jie also pub- 
lished translations of the discourses of the 
(rreek orators in general, of the orations 0: 
Cicero, and of harangues taken from the his- 
tories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon. He was intimately acquainted with the 
Greck language and literature, and his trans- 
lations are considered as very correct, but his 
style is deficient in ease and elegance,—Sazii 
Onomasticon. Dict. Hist. 

AUGUSTIN (St) bishop of Hippo, an 
one of the most celebrated Fathers of the 
Christian church, was born A.]). 354, at Ta 
gaste in Africa. His father, Patricius, was a 
cituzev of mean rank; and his mother, Mo 
wica, was distinguished for her parental affe: 
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tion and piety. By the latter he was broughe 
up very religiously ; but, aceording tu his own 
account of himself, his childhood and adoles- 
ence were marked with great carelessness, 
ind at a very early age he indulged himself 
in licentious pleasures without restraint. He 
studied classical learning, first in his native 
dace, and then at Madaura and Carthage. At 
che latter place he paid great attention to Ci- 
cero, and even studied the scriptures ; but not 
finding in them the kind of eloguence which so 
much pleased him in the Pagan writers, he 
quickly threw them aside. About this time 
he united himself to the sect of Manichzans, 
and to the doctrine of the two principles, of 
which he remained a constant and zealous sup- 
porter until his twenty-ninth year. At length 
his mother, who was much afflicted by his li- 
centious conduct and religious wanderings, 
prevailed upon him to return to Tagaste, where 
he opened a school of grammar and rhetoric, and 
became very popular, Wishing however for a 
wider field for his talents, in 379 he transferred 
his schoul to Carthage, and not only retained 
his own attachment to the Manichzan system, 
but laboured earnestly to propagate it. Not- 
withstanding his occupation and zeal, his per- 
sonal conduct remained very free; aud a son 
was born to him by a favuurite mistress, which 
he chose to distinguish by the name of Adeoda- 
‘us At length, displeased with the deport- 
ment of lus scholars at Carthage, he took ship- 
ung with his mistress, sailed for Italy, and 
ettled for some time at Rome, wheuce he re- 
moved to Milan, where he was made professor 
of rhetoric. Here, owing to the zeal and elo- 
quence of Ambrose, aided by a miraculous 
interference, at least as he himself asserts, 
he forsook his long cherished heresy and li- 
centious conduct, and declared himself of the 
Cathohe church, He also sent his mistress 
back to Carthage, and resolved to marry ; but 


unhappily, in waiting for a young virgin not yet 


marnageable, he discredited his conversion by 
taking a second mistress, At length, having 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Ambrose, 
he was persuaded by that ardent prelate to 
study theology and embrace the ministry. Fol- 
lowing this advice, he dismissed his new mis- 
tress, forsook his intended wife, and with his 
illegitimate son and his friend Alypius dedicated 
the remainder of his days to religion. The 
next year he returned to Africa, and at the re- 
commendation of Valerius, bishop of Hippo, 
was chosen presbyter ~f{ that church. His 
reputation for zeal ar anctity increasing, in 
consequence of his institution of a monastery, 
he was next chosen coadjutor to the bishop, 
and on his death his successor. Of his private 
life, after he ascended the episcopal chair, little 
is recorded; but in his public character he op- 
posed with great zeal, by his preachings and 
writings, the various sects which the Catholic 
church classed under the gencral term of he- 
retics ;and Manichzans, Donatists, Circumcel- 
lions, and Pelagians, by turns fell under his cen- 
sure. [lis zeal against the last of these procured 
him the title of ‘‘ The Doctor of Grace ;”” and 
the nator, of councils during the peried of bis 
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prelacy, exhibits him as a zealous champion 
ef the Catholic faith on all occasions. In hie 
fast days he had the mortification to witness 
the invasion of his count by the Vandals, 
and died during the siege oF Hippo, in his se- 
venty-sixth year. The Vandals respected his 
library, his writings, and his body, the last of 
which was conveyed by the now exiled Catho- 
lic bishops to Sardinia, whence it was, 200 
years afterwards, removed by Liutprand king 
of the Lombards, to Pavia. The personal 
character of Augustin may be tolerably well 
estimated by the foregoing particulars, the most 
singular of which are established from his 
own honest book of ** Confessions,’”’ which vies 
with that of Rousseau in its character of un- 
blushing frankness. As a minister and prelate, 
he evinced the common intolerance of the age, 
although in the first instance he spoke of he- 
retics with mildness and charity. In changing 
his opinion, he asserted that he yielded to ex- 
perience ; and Voltaire, observing this inconsis- 
tia treats it with his usual witty sarcasm. 
By Le Clerc, Augustin is charged with being 
the first who advanced two doctrines which 
take away goodness and justice both from God 
and man ; the one representing the Deity as 
dooming human beings to eternal torments for 
sins which they cannot avoid , and the other, 
stirring up the civil magistrate to persecute 
those who differ from them in religion. Of 
the Christian writers called the Fathers, Au- 

gustin is one of the most voluminous; his 

works in the Benedictine edition of Antwerp, 

1700-3, fill 12 folio volumes. The first of 
these contains the works which he wrote be- 

fore he was a priest, and his retractations and 
confessions ;—the former a critical review of his 
own writings, and the latter a curious and in- 
teresting picture of his life. ‘The remainder of 
these volumes consist of a treatise “‘ On the City 
of God ;’’ commentaries on Scripture ; epistles 
on a great variety of subjects, doctrinal, moral, 
und personal ; sermons and homilies ; treatises 
on various points of discipline ; and elaborate 
arguments against heretics. With the excep- 
tion of Aristotle, no writings contributed more 
than Augustin’s to encourage the spirit of 
subtle disputation which distinguished the 

scholastic ages. They exhibit much facility of 
invention and strenvth of reasoning, with more 

argument than eloquence, and more wit than 
learning. Erasmus calls Augustin a writer of 
obscure subtlety, who requires in the reader 
acute penetration, close attention, and quick 
recollection, and by no means repays him for 
the application of all these requisites. His 
works are now altogether neglected; and we 
are only left to wonder that, not much more 
than a century ago, they could indirectly set 
the whole kingdom of France in an uproar, 
and secure for so long a time a large share of 
the attention of mankind, —Augustin’s Confess. 
Bayle. Moreri. Dupin. 

AUGUSTIN or AUSTIN (St) sometimes 
called the Apostle of the English, flourished 
at the close of the sixth century. Pope Gre- 
gory I, having formed the design of converting 
the Anglo-Saxons, selected A ugustin, then a 
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monk of the order of St Andrew at Rorae, co 
lead a mission, consisting of forty other monks 
of the same order, into England. He accord- 
ingly landed with his associates in the Isle of 
Thanet, in the year 597, and sent interpreters 
to Ethelbert king of Kent (who, although 
himself a Pagan, had a Christian wife in his 
queen Bertha, a descendant from Clovis) in 
order to declare the object of their mission. 
Ethelbert admitted them to a conference, 
gave them a candid hearing, and although he 
would not immediately give up the faith of his 
ancestors, he allowed them to settle at Doro- 
vernum, since called Canterbury, and make 
as many converts among his subjects as they 
were able. At first their success was very 
bounded ; but when, after a short interval, the 
King himself submitted to baptism, great num- 
bers of the Kentish men followed hia exam- 
ple; and Augustin is said to have superintended 
the baptism of ten thousand persons in one 
day, in the river Swale. The rapid success 
which attended his mission excited in him the 
desire of possessing, under the sanction of the 
Pope, the supreme authority over the English 
church as archbishop of Canterbury. He ac- 
cordingly received from Rome the pall, a 
piece of white woollen cloth to be worn cver 
the shoulders as a badge of archiepiscopal 
dignity, together with a solution to some curi- 
ous queries in relation to points of discipline 
and conscience, and a caution against being 
elated with vanity on account of his power to 
work miracles. Having fixed his see at Can- 
terbury, his attachment to the see of Rome 
induced him to make an attempt to bring the 
British bishops in Wales under the authority 
of the papacy. Several conferences accord- 
ingly took place with these prelates, and the 
monks of Bangor; which ended in an express 
rejection of the Pope’s authority on the part 
of the British priesthood. This assertion of 
itheir independence exceedingly disappointed 
Augustin, who, in taking leave of the assem- 
bly, angrily exclaimed, ‘‘If ye will not accept 
of peace from your brethren, receive war from 
your enemies: if ye will not preach the way 
of life to the English, receive death from their 
hands.” ‘The event corresponded with the 
denunciation, for Ethelfrid king of Northum- 
berland soon after marched with a large army 
to Caerleon, and put near 1,200 monks of 
Bangor to the sword. Bishop Godwin, on 
the authority of a French MS, accuses Au- 
gustin of the infamy of having stirred up and 
even assisted in this merciless expedition ; 
but in a passage of Bede, which is sup- 
osed to be an interpolation, because omitted 
in the Saxon version of Alfred, it is said not 
to have taken place until a year after his death. 
Whether he actually saw or assisted in the 
war in Wales, cannot therefore be decided ; 
but that he promoted the hostilities which 
proved so destructive to the monks, corresponds 
at once with his declaration and with probabi- 
lity. After nominating Laurentius to succeed 
him, Augustin died at Canterbury, according 
to some accounts in 604, and to others in 608 
or 614. The number of miracles attributed to 
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too stupidly ridiculous to merit further notice. 
It is mare difficult to decently dispose of such 
as this holy person himself reported to the pope. 
He must have known whether he miraculously 
restored a blind man to sight or not; and he 
either performed that and many other wonder- 
ful things, or amused the Holy Father with 
gross inventions. It is to be presumed that the 
words ‘‘ pious frauds,”’ will hest apply to these 
asserted miracles, and that the great end of 
converting a barbarous and ignorant people 
was supposed to justify a little trichery in the 
means. For the rest, it is clear that, whatever 
the other merits of this prelate, he was strongly 
actuated by ambition and the love of temporal 
power ; and that he at least meditated revenge, 
simply for a conduct on the part of the British 
churches, which was spirited, national, and 
honourable. No writings of his remain, so that 
his character can be judged of only by his im- 
perfectly recorded actions.— Bede. Godwin 
Presul. Angl. Biog. Brit. 

AUGUSTUS (Carus Jutrus Czsar Ocra- 
vianus Aucustvus) originally called Caius 
Octavius, was the son of a father of the same 
name, and of Accia, daughter of Julia, the 
sister of Julius Ceasar. He was born during 
the consulate of Cicero, B. C. 62, and losing 
his father in his infancy, was educated by his 
mother and her second husband, Lucius Phi- 
lippus. His early maturity and discretion 
made him a great favourite with his preat uncle 
Julius Czsar, who declared his design of 
adopting him, should he have no children of 
his own. He was studying eloquence at Apol- 
Jonia in Epirus, when the news reached him 
of his uncle’s death, and of his own adoption. 
Contrary to the timid advice of his friends, he 
immediately set sail for Italy ; and on landing 
at a small port near Brundusium, was immedi- 
ately waited upon by a deputation from the 
soldiers of his uncle, who hailed him as his 
heir and avenger. His conduct was very able 
and decided for a youth just entering into his 
nineteenth year, and gave earnest of his future 
successful career. First solemnly declaring 
his adoption, and assuming the name of his 
uncle, with the addition of that of Octavianus, 
he placed himself at the head of the veterans, 
intercepted for his own use the tribute which 
Was passing from the trans-mamme provinces 
to the capital, and immediately took his route 
through Campania for Rome. On his arnval, 
be found Caesar's avengers triumphant, and 
Antony, as consul, ruling with almost sove- 
reign sway. His first step was to procure the 
legal ratification of his adoption ; after which 
he waited on Antony, and proposing a mutual 
friendship, demanded of him the money left 
by Czsar, in order that he might pay bis lega- 
cies. Antony, jealous of bis spirit cud ambition, 
treated him with great haughtiness; and an 
open difference ensued, which at length ex- 
tended to an enmity so confirmed, that Octa- 
vius was accused, not without some probable 
come of an attempt to assassinate his rival. 

esides collecting a body of Cesar’s veterans 

Campania, Octavius, who perceived the 
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Senatorian party to be ve werful, artfull 

affected to be governed encreh by the ndvice 
of Cicero (whom, notwithstanding his age and 
experience, he appears to have completely 
deluded), and when Antony was declared a 
public enemy, accepted a command against 
him. He accordingly accompanied the armies 
of the two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to the 
relief of Decimus Brutus, and by their death 
in battle, was most critically left master of 
the victorious army. Some jealousy and im- 
politic neglect of him on the part of the 
senators, while they accumulated honours on 
Decimus Brutus soon after, determined him to 
follow the reported dying advice of the consul 
Pansa, and reconcile himself to Antony, who, 
driven out of Italy, had artfully seduced the 
whole army of Lepidus in Gaul, and was pre- 
paring to return at the head of it. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, the senate decreed the ma- 
nagement of the war to Octavius aud Decimus 
Brutus ; but the former had already made a 
treaty with Antony, and employed the legal 
commund given him, to march an army to Rome 
and get himself declared consul. One of his 
first acts in that capacity was to procure the 
legal condemnation of all who had been con- 
cerned in the death of Czsar; after which he 
caused the deciees against Antony and Lepi- 
dus to be revoked, and invited them into 
Italy. The result of the meeting with these 
leaders, and the bloody and atrocious proscrip- 
tion agreed upon between them, has been 
already detailed in the life of Antony; as also 
the issue of the war against Brutus and Cas- 
sius. In those transactions the character of 
Octavius appears to no great advantage, either 
as a leader or a man. The army which he 
commanded at the battle of Philippi, was twice 
defeated by Brutus; and, unlike Antony, he 
meanly revenged himself on the dead body of 
that virtuous Roman, by causing the bead to 
be cut off and thrown before Czsar’s statue. 
So base and detestable indeed was his cruelty 
at this time, that it would be scarcely credi- 
ble, but for the apologies of his friends, who 
attributed it to a state of mind participating in 
the sickness of the body ; his health being at 
that time most precarious, He was equally 
cruel in a short civil contest which, after his 
return to Rome, was caused by the violence of 
Antony’s wife Fulvia and brother Lucius. On 
the capitulation of the town of Perusia, he 
punished its fidelity to Lucius by giving it up 
to plunder, and coldly and mercilessly deliver- 
ing up its three hundred senators to the exe- 
cutioner ; which butchery was a pious offering 
at an altar erected to the manes of Julius. 
The famous partition of the Roman world, be- 
tween Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, follow- 
ed, which agreement was cemented by tbe 
union of Octavia with Antony. Having stated 
the rise of Octavius, it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the details of his public career, which is 
rather the province of history. On his return 
from a campaign to Gaul, an accident occurred 
in his private life which forcibly exhibited the 
approaching despotism to which Rome would 
sovn be subjected. Although already married 
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to Scribonia, Octavius divorced that lady ; and 
#0 little was his delicacy, and so imperious his 
bt bgacetk that having fallen in love with Livia, 
e wife of Claudius Tiberius Nero, he made her 
husband divorce her, and immediately married 
her himself, although then so far advanced in 
pregnancy, that only three months afterwards 
she was delivered of Tiberius Nero, subse- 
aa emperor. The conduct of Octavius, in 
e war with Antony,was as measured and pru- 
dent as that of his rival was wild and infatuated ; 
and although on its conclusion he sacrificed to 
his own security the eldest son of Antony, and 
Cesarion, the supposed son of Cleopatra and 
Julius Cesar, he used his victory 1n other re- 
abe with moderation. On his return from 
e East, he seems to have been perplexed in 
determining upon the mode of Ins future au- 
thority ; aid it is said, that on applying for ad- 
Vice to his friends Agrippa and Mwcenas, the 
former generously advised him to reinstate the 
republic, and the latter to retain the sovereign- 
Y under some form which would not shock 
the feelings of the people. The advice of 
Mecenas, it need not be said, was followed by 
Octavius ; and he accordingly proceeded with 
great art and address. After remodelling the 
scnate, and repealing many of the severe laws 
of the triumvirate, in lis seventh consulate 
and in the thirty-sixth year of his age, he went 
to the senate house, and in a studied speech 
roposed to abdicate his authority. He was 
interrupted by the unanimous entreaties of the 
assembly not to abandon the guidance of the 
commonwealth ; with which request, after a 
decent affectation of reluctance, he graciously 
complied. It was on this occasion that, on the 
motion of Munatius Plancus, he received the 
name of Augustus, under which appellation 
he was gradually allowed to unite the power of 
imperator or emperor, which rendered him the 
uncontrolled head of the executive and sol- 
diery; of proconsul, which him the su- 
premacy in any province he nih visit; of 
tribune, rendering his person sacred, and giv- 
ing him a veto in all public proceedings; of 
censor, ot superintendant of manners; of su- 
preme pontiff, or the head of religion; and 
lastly, he was endowed with a dispensing 
power, from observing the laws whenever he 
thought proper. It was the policy of Augustus 
to accept the possession of al] this authority 
for only ten years, well knowing, as it proved, 
that he would never be deprived of it. He also 
retained ancient names and forms, as much as 
possible, in order that affairs might appear to 
proceed in the usual train; nor durng his 
sway were the senate, the people, and the 
great officers, without a portion of real authori- 
ty; by which arrangement he wisely perceived 
his own power wus rather strengthened than 
otherwise. Itis unnecessary to enter into any 
detail of the events of the subsequent long 
reign of Augustus, which was distinguished 
by a course of prosperous and prudent govern- 
ment which has seldom been exceeded. The 
usual vicissitudes of war occasionally occurred ; 
but the surprise of Varus and his legions by 
tne Germans under Arminius, was the only 
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great public calamity that occurred during the 
whole course of it. In domestic government, 
as his authority became confirmed, his equity 
and moderation increased ; and it gradually 
became difficult to recognize the bloody and 
merciless Octavius in the mild and clement 
Augustus. He filled Rome and all Italy with 
improvements of every kind, constructed har- 
bours, raised edifices for use and commerce, 
and could boast that he received a capital of 
brick and left one of marble. From his en- 
couragement of learning, one of the great agea 
of human literary excellence takes its name 
from him; but it must at the same time be re~ 
collected, that most of the illustrious writers in 
his days were formed in the school of the re- 
pubhe, and that he rather distinguished and 
selected than created them. Of their grati- 
tude it is unnecessary to say that they have 
been profuse, and frequently with an excess of 
servility which does very httle honour to the 
Roman muse, although the panegyric of Horace 
in particular is often very judiciously applied. 
In private hfe, Augustus retained to an ad- 
vanced age too great a disposition for gallantry 
to merit the encomium of morality; but in 
other reapects he had many excellent quahties, 
being simple and abstemious in his habits, 
affectionate to his family and friends, and in- 
dulgent without weakness to his dependents 
and domestics. In short, the great—probably 
the dangerous—phenomenon in his history, is 
the exhibition of the same man as a candidate 
for power and the head of a party, crafty, dis- 
sembling and unrelenting; and as an unre- 
sisted sovereign, generous, humane, forgiving, 
and in most respects the model of a wise and 
equitable governor. As contrasted with the 
turbulence of the last years of the republic, the 
government of Augustus has had a tendency 
to establish the superiority of an enlightened 
despotism to the form of policy which it in 
this case superseded ; but a brief glance at the 
fate of the Romanempire, in a few generations 
after him, will shew, that if the Roman re- 
public possessed within itself the germ of its 
own destruction, imperial despotism implied a 
still more certain degradation. Augustus died 
in August, the month called after him, A. D. 
14, in the 765th year of Rome, and the seventy- 
sixth of his age. Afflicted with a weakness of 
his stomach and bowels, he sought relief by a 
tour to Naples, Beneventum, and the beauti- 
ful coast of Campania ; but on his return was 
obliged to stop at Nola, where he patiently 
waited the approach of death. This last scene 
was highly characteristic, and significant of 
the artificial and meditated complexion of 
his whole life. After calling for a mirror, and 
ordering his attendants to adjust his hair and 
otherwise improve his appearance, he desired 
his friends to be summoned, and asked them 
‘* if he had tolerably acted in the pantomime 
of life?” When they signified their assent, 
‘« Then,” added he, using the form with which 
players left the stage, ‘* farewell and clap 
your hands ;”’ (valete et plaudite). They then 
regred, and he breathed his last in the arms 
of Livia, Augustus had but one daughter, by 
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&cribonia, named Julia, who was married frst 
ty Mercellus, then to Agrippa, and finally to 
Tiberius, afterwards e r. This princess, 
whose character for try was notorious, 
had issue by Agrippa—Caius and Lucius, 
adopted by Acgastae: but who both died be- 
fere him; Julia of a character similar to her 
own, in whose subsequent disgrace the poet 
Ovid was implicated ; and eu tat married 
te Germanicus, by whom she had Agrippina the 
younger and Caligula. The younger Agrip- 
ina, by her first husband, Domitius Enobar- 
us, was mother of Nero, in whose person 
ended the natural posterity of Augustus. By his 
adoption of the children of Livia, by her first 
husband, Tiberius Nero, he became father to 
Drusus and to Tiberius Ins successor. Drusus 
was the parent of Germanicus and Claudius ; 
and, as already shewn, Germanicus was the 
father of Agrippina the younger, the mother 
of Nero; so that both the natural and the 
adopted family of Augustus ended in the last 
mentioned emperor. Augustus endured much 
uneasiness, as he advanced in life, from the 
irregularity of the female branches of his fami- 
ly, and the restless ambition of his grandsons 
and expectants ; and the result shewed that it 
was not without reason. Ile bequeathed to 
his successors the important advice not to ex- 
tend the limits of an empire already overgrown ; 
which policy however Adrian was the first to 
attend to.— Suetonius. Dion. Cassius. Tacitus. 
AUGURELLO (Giovanni AURELIO) ana- 
tive of Rimini, who distinguished himself as a 
writer of Latin poetry. He was born about 
1441, and was educated at Padua. After 
being disappointed of an establishment at 
Venice, he settled at Trevigi, where he ob- 
tained a canonry, and was public professor of 
polite literature. Fle died there in 1524. Au- 
gurello is best known as the author of a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Chrysopeia,”’ which has brought on 
him the imputation of being a believer in the 
transmutation of metals, a doctrine which he 
cal atic | disclaims. Besides many other Latin 


poems, he wrote some in Jtalian, which re- 
mained unpublished till 1765.—Turaboschi. 
Gen. Biog. 


AVICENNA, or EBN-SINA, an Arabian 
phuosopher and physician, was born at Assena, 
near Bochara, A.D.980. He possessed a ready 
genius and a strong memory, and after going 
through a course of study with various masters, 
entered himself of the school of Bagdat, where 
he exhibited indefatigable industry and no in- 
considerable portion of fanaticism. According 
to his own account, he read the metaphysics of 
Aristotle forty times without understanding 
them, yet completed his studies at the early 
=ge of i pana and began to practise as a phy- 
sician. tie soon acquired a degree of reputation 
which reached the ears of the various Eastern 
eae all of whom were desirous of retaining 

in their service ; but he finally went into 
that of the sultan Nedjmeddevle, Who a pointed 
him his physician and grand vizier. 5 great 
love of pleasure soon however lost him his poat 
and his master’s favour; and the remainder ef 
his life was spent in great adversity, being 
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charged with the crime of heresy in addition 
to other accusations. He died at Hamadan i 
abject circumstances, A.D. 1036, aged fifty- 
eight. Avicenna left man writings behind 
him ; but notwithstanding Lis reputation for 
genius and learning, they are of very little 
value, being but imperfect and obscure repre- 
sentations of the doctrine of Aristotle. They 
consist of twenty books ‘‘ On the Utility of 
the Sciences ;” ‘‘ The Heads of Logic ;’”’ and 
various ite in metaphysics and morals. Of 
his medical works, the principal is called 
“Canon Medicine,” which is thought very 
lightly of by Haller and Freind. The works 
of Avicenna were printed in the original Arabie 
at Rome in 1497, more than one Latin version 
of which has been translated, the latest being 
that of Vopucius Fortunatus’ Louvain, 1631.— 
Pococke. Bayle. Freind’s Hist. Phys. 

AVIENUS (Rurus Fesius) a Latin poet 
of the fourth century. he works attributed 
to him are, Latin versions of the ‘‘ Phenomena 
of Aratus,” and “‘ Periegesis of Dionysius ,”’ a 
description, in Iambic verse, of the ‘‘ Mantime 
Coasts ;” of ‘‘Asop’s Fables,” in eleyiac verse ; 
and the ‘‘ Allegory of the Svrens,”’ the ‘ His- 
tory of Livy, and the ‘‘ Fables of Virgil,’’ in 
lambic verse. Some of these strange pro- 
ductions still remain, and show him to have 
been a tolerable versitier. ‘lhe best edition of 
his works is that of Cannegetier, 1731. Very 
httle is known of his history. —TVossius de Poet. 
Gree. 

AVILA, see D’Avina. 

AVISON (Cuartrs) an English musician, 
born probably at Newcastle, where he practised 
the whole of his life. In 1752 he published 
an ‘‘ Essay on Musical Expression,” im which 
he treats of musical composition as consisting of 
harmony, ar, and expression. This work was 
vourably received, and reached a second edi- 
tion in 1763, when it produced published re- 
maths from Hayes, professor of music at 
Oxford, in lr it is treated very hgyhtly: 
especially in regard to the music of Handet, 
whom Avison rated below his own master 
Gemuniani. He quickly retorted in a sinulal 
uncourtly style, which reply 1s appended 
to the third edition of the original essay. Avi- 
son died at Newcastle in 1770. He left five 
concertos for the violin and other compositions, 
which are esteemed light and elegant, but de- 
fective in originality fiom his exclusive attach- 
ment to the style of Geminiani.— Biog. Brit. 
Sir J. Hawkin’s Hist. of’ Mus. 

AULISIO (Domrnic) a Neapolitan lawyer 
of celebrity, born 1639, died 1717. He pub- 
lished, in 1700, ‘*‘ A History of the Rise and 
Progress of Medicine,” and was also the au- 
thor of three 4to volumes of ‘‘ Commentaries 
on Civil Law;” a treatise, ‘‘ De Gymnasii 
Constructione, De Mausolei Architectura, De 
Harmonia Timaica et numeris Medicis,’’ ori- 
ginally printed in 1694 in 4to; and of another 
entitled ‘‘ Delle Scuole Sacre,’’ 4to.— Morert. 

AULUS GELLIUS, see Gertivs. 

AUNGERVILLE (Ricnarp) also called 
Richard de Bury from the place of his hirth. 
St Edmundsbury iv Suffolk, born 1261. He 
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was one of the most learned men of the 14th 
Piaartd , and a great patron of learning in others, 
or the 
brary at Oxford, and it with the 
choicest books then extant. Edward III, to 


whom he had been tutor, employed him in | 


two several embassies to the court of Rome, 
and made him successively lord keeper of the 
Privy Seal, bishop of Durham in 1333, lord 
high chancellor in 1334, and lord high trea- 
surer of Enyland in 1336. He also appointed 
him one of the commissioners for arranging the 
treaty of peace between this country and France. 
His death took place in 1345. He wrote a 
treatiaze entitled ‘‘ Philobiblon, seu de amore 
Librorum et Inatitutione Bibliotheca,’’ contain- 
ing regulations for the management of his 
library. This book was first printed at Spires 
in 1483, and afterwaids republished by Dr 
James in 4to, 1599; but Durham college, 
which contained his collection, being dissolved 
With other religious houses, the books were af- 
terwards dispersed. He Jies buried in ‘be 
cathedral of his dincese.—Biog. Brit. 

AUNOY (Mania Catutnive, countess d’) 
a French lady, wife to the count d’Aunoy, and 
celebrated as the autor of ‘‘ FairyTales,’’ ‘* Hip- 
polito, Earl of Douglas,”’ the “ Prince of Care- 
nay,’’and otherromances of gallantryand fiction. 
She wrote with the negligent ease of a woman 
of quality, but not without spirit and vivacity. 
Her memoirs of what passed in Europe between 
1672 and 1679, and of the Court of Spain, 
where she for some time resided with her mo- 
ther, contain many curious particulars, which 
are however «deteriorated by an ill-judged mix- 
ture of doubtful amorous adventure and ro- 
mance. Her Spanish portraiture is very un- 
favourable, but singularly arch and lively. She 
died in 1705.— Moreri. Dict. Hist. 

AURELIAN, emperor of Rome, distinguish- 
ed for his military alilities and stern severity 
of character, was the son of a peasant of I)ly- 
Ficum. [le pradually arose, under Valerian LI, 
to the highest honours in his profession, and 
even to the consulate ; which good fortune was 
further favoured by a wealthy marriage. Ciau- 
dius J] on his death-bed recommended Aurelian 
to the chaice of the troops of Illyricum, who 
readily attended to his wishes. He delivered 
Ttaly from the barbarians, reduced ‘Tetricus, 
who had been unwillingly made to assume the 
purple in Gaul, and, after a campaign of con- 
siderable exertion, conquered the famous Ze- 
nobia, queen of Palmyra, who formed a part 
of the procession, as a captive, in a splendid 
triumph at Rome. Owing to the ungenerous 
excuse of the Queen, that she had waged war 
by the advice of her ministers, her secretary, 
the celebrated Longinus, was put to death by 
the victor; but after having graced hiv tri- 
umphal entry, Zenobia herself was presented 
with a villa on the Tiber, and allowed to spend 
the remainder of her days as a Roman matron. 
Aurelian followed up his victories by the re- 
formation of aeupes, and the restoration throvgh- 
gat the em of order and regularity, Bat 
tarnished hus good intentions b 

of bis mengures, and light sacrifice of 
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the Senatorian order to his least suspicion. He 
had planned a great expedition against, Persia, 
and was waiting at Thrace for an o ward 
to cross the straits, when he lost his life, A. 
, 125, by assassination, the result of a conspiracy, 
excited by a secretary whom he intended to 
cal] to account for peculation. Aurelian was a 
wise, able, and active prince, and very axeful 
in the declining state of the empire; but the 
austerity of his character caused him to be very 
little regretted. 1t is said that he meditated 
a severe persecution of the Christians, when 
he was so suddenly cut off, after a distinguished 
and eventful reign of only five years.—Crevier 
Gibbon. 
AURELIUS VICTOR, see Vreror. 
AURENG-ZEBE, great mogul, the third 
son of shah Jehan, was born in 1618. His 
natural disposition was serious and thoughtful, 
and, with the most profound hypocrisy, he co- 
vered his ardent ambition under the affected 
garb of religious austerity. By this deport- 
ment he much gained upon bis father; but his 
elder brother Darah penetrated the mask, and 
used tosay, ‘‘ Of all my brothers, 1 fear none 
but this teller of beads.’ The dangerous sick - 
ness of shah Jehan, by setting all his sons in 
motion, quickly exposed the ultimate views 
cf Aureng-zebe, who, gaining to his party his 
younger brother Morad, defeated Darah, who 
in his turn had overcome another brother called 
Suyah. The use which he made of his vic- 
tory was to depose his father, to bebead Morad, 
poison Darah and his son, and then impose 
upon himself a rigorous penance, eating only 
_ barley-bread, herbs, and fruits, and dnohking 
ure water. His treatment of Is deposed 
ather was however so apparently respectful 
and submissive, that the old monarch ostensibly 
forgave him, but of course was never restored 
.o power. Aureng-zebe showed great abilities 
when in full posseession of the sovereignty. 
He subdued Visapour, Golconda, and the 
“arnatic, on the south, overran the kingdom of 
Asen onthe north, reduced Bengal, and cleared 
the mouth of the Ganges from the Portuguesa 
pirates, His wealth and power induced all the 
neighbouring nations to send embassies to him; 
and, with a view to commercial advantages, 
many of the European sovereigns did the same. 
He had formed a design to destroy all the na- 
tive princes, and to force a conversion of the 
Hindoos ; but harassed in his turn by the re- 
bellion of his sons, he was obliged to put off 
the execution of this momentous endeavour. 
He died in 1707, in his eighty-ninth year ; 
and notwithstanding his many atrocities, liis 
religious zeal had infused such an opinion of his 
Ranctity among his subjects, that many of them 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb! Like Augustus 
indeed, having obtained power, he was mild in 
the exercise of it, although itis very equivocal 
rie to say, that by his indulgence towardy 
is omrabs and governors, his meaner subj 
were oppressed with impunity. ‘‘God,” be 
observed, in his usual sanctimonious manver. 
** would punish them, if they did evil.” The 
real staie of the case was, that be shared in 
the fruits of their oppression. The ~crecral 
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of a character so able, smooth, and 
factitious, cannot be ur.welcome : it is thus de- 
ecribéd by the traveller Carrari, who saw him 
at the age of seventy-seven. ‘‘ He was of a low 
stature, with a large nose, a white beard, and 
olive complexion. He was slender and stoop- 
ing with age, and su a himself on a staff ; 
yet he endorsed petitions without spectacles, 
and seemed pleased with doing business at a 
public audience.’’— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

AURELIO (Lewis) a munk of the seven- 
teenth century, a native of Rome, where he 
died in 16387. He wrote an account of the 
Bohemian rebellion, and abridged the Annalia 
of Baronius, the &cclesiastical History of 
Bzovius, and the Universal History of Fur- 
sellin.— Morert. 

AURIA (VinceENrio) a native of Palermo 
in Sicily, born 1625. He wrote the Lives of 
the Sicilian Viceroys, which appeared in 1697 
in folio, and in 1704 a history of the most emi- 
nent mer. among his own countrymen. His 
death took place in 1710.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AURIGNI (Grr irs pe) a French lawyer 
and poet, born at Beauvais in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. He published in 1516 
a quarto volume, intitled. ‘‘ Aureus de utraque 

otestate libellus.”” &c. ‘‘ Le cinquante 

euxieme arret d’Amour,” 8vo, 1528; ‘‘ La 
Genealomie des dieux poetiques,”’ 1545; and 
a poem, entitled ‘‘Tuteur d'Amour.” He 
was un advocate of the parliament, and a man 
of some genius.— Mureri. 

AVRIGNI(HyacinruHe Ricnarp)a French 
jesuit. a native of Caen in Normandy, born 
1675. Has works are ‘‘ Memoires pour servis 
a tHoastoire universelle dc 1’Europe,”’ and 
‘*Memoires chronologiques et dogmatiques 
pour servir a l’Histoiry Ecclesiastique,’’ each 
work being severally contained in four 12mo 
volumes. He dicdin 1719.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

AUSONJUS (Decius or Decimus Mac- 
wus) a distinguished Roman poet of the fourth 
century. He was bor at Bourdeaux, where 
his father, Julius Ausonius, was an eminent 
physician. He was educated with great care, 
and was choses professor of grammar and 
rhetoric in his native city. So high was his 
reputation, that the emperor Valentinian made 
him preceptor to his son Granan. In this 
capacity he aeve great satisfaction ; and he 
was afterwards raised by his pupil to the office 
of Prwtoran prefect of Gaul and Italy, and 
finally to the consulate in 379. He was also 
much esteemed by the emperor Theodosius, 
and is by some writers claimed as a Christian, 
while others doubt the circumstance, in conse- 
quence of the extreme licentiousness of some 
of his productions, He was alive in 392, but 
the exact time of his death is uncertain. The 
poems of Ausonius consist of a variety of 
pieces on different topics, and, with a display 
of learning and ingenuity, contain several fine 
passages. The on the ‘‘ Moselle,” and 
that on ‘‘ lilustrious Cities,” are the most 
valuable, from the local information which 


they contain. The best edition of Ausonius Hi 


ia the ‘‘ Variqrum” of 1671. The Delphip 
edition, Pars 1730, “Ato, is imperfect, the 


' some editors 
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leat decent passages being omitted in their 
proper places, but inserted at the end of the 
work. This practice has been ado ted by 
c Martial and of others of the an- 
cients who were not very scrupulous as to the 
moral purity of their lan e. Lord Byron 
or Don Juan, Canto I, Stanza 44) very 
airly censures this awkward contrivance, as 
likely to produce an effect contrary to what was 
intended, The edition of Tollius, ‘‘ cum no- 
tis variorum,”’ Amst. 1671, 8vo, contains the 
entire text; as also does the more correc’ 
and convenient Bipontine edition, 1785, 8vo. 
—Bayle. Vossius. Ed. 

AUTREAU (Jaceurs pv’) a French dra- 
matic writer of the last century, whose come- 
dies have procured him considerable celebrity. 
He did not begin to write for the stage till he 
had attained his sixtieth year, having previ- 
ously supported himself by his profession as a 
painter ; but he never attained tu any excel- 
lence in his art. He died in the Hospital of 
Incurables at Pats, in 1745. His works, 
which are still popular, were printed in four 
12mo vols. in 1749.—-Dict. Hist. 

AUVERGNE (Antony bp’) a French 
musician of considerable eminence, director 
of the Opera, or Royal Academy of Music, 
and pmncipal musician to Louis XVI. In 
1753 he composed the music of the firet comic 
opera ever performed in France. He after- 
wards produced many much-admired pieces 
for the theatre, as well as some of a more geri- 
ous description, among the latter of which are 
his Te Deum, De Profundis, and Miserere. 
Towards the close of his life he was unfortu- 
nate, having suffered in his circumstances 
during the political commotions of the French 
revolution, He found an asylum with some 
relatives at Lyons, where he died in 1797, 
aged eighty-three. D’Auvergne left nm manu- 
script the music of two tragic dramas, which 
have never been performed.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Bivy. Univer. 

UZOUT (Apazran) an eminent mathe- 
mutician of the seventeenth century, at Rouen 
in Normandy. His countrymen claim for him 
the credit of having invented the micrometer, 
as well as that of being the first who adapted 
the telescope to the quadrant for astronomical] 
purposes. His pretensions however in both 
these instances are disputed by ap English 
astronomer of the name of Gascoigne, said to 
have been slain in the civil wars. Auzout 
died in 1691.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

AYALA (GaBrreEL) a native of Antwerp, 
but of Spanish origin, who practised with great 
reputation at Brussels, as a pliysician, in the 
sixtcenth century. He took his degrees at 
Louvaine about the year 1556, and united 
the study of poetry with that of medicine. 
His writings were collected in 1562, and pub- 
lished at Antwerp in one quarto volume ; they 
consist of a Treatise on the Plague, a book of 
Elegies, ‘‘ Popularia Epigrammatn Medica, 
and ‘Carmen pro vera Medicina.’ Diet. 


ist. 
AYESHA the daughter of Abubeker, 
and favourite wife of Mahomet. whom he 1 
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ried when she was only nine years of age. She 
roduced Mahomet no offspring, but was much 
loved by him until his death, which took 
place in her arms. She did not however pass 
through the nuptial state with unsuspected 
fidelity; and on a particular occasion appear- 
ances were so much ayains< her, that even the 
het himself was staggered ; but as abso- 

ute proof was wanting, he politically produced 
a timely revelation from heaven declaratory of 
her innocence. Ayesha was always much 
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temper of this active prelate are recorded ; on 

of which mentions his sitting down to have a 
tooth drawn, to encourage queen Elizabeth to 
undergo a similar operation ; while the other 
states that he sent for his son-in-law, with 
whom he had a difference, und gave him & 
sound cudgelling in his closet. Bishop Aylmer 
died at Fulham in 1594, aged seventy-three, 
A liberal passage in his book against Kuox 
has been quoted, to prove the constitutional 
notions even then entertained in respect to the 


respected by the Moslems, who styled her the ' limited uature of the English monarchy ; but 


‘* Mother of the Faithful” ; 
which she on many occasions exercised very 
mischievously, was considerable. On the ac- 
cession of Ali, she raised a revolt ; and being 
carried on a litter, at the head of the army 
which marched against him, in the first battle 
that ensued, she was exposed to much personal 
danger. According to an Arabian writer, the 
hands of seventy men were cut off, who suc- 
cessively held the bridle of her cameij. At 
length being taken prisones, Ali, after some 
mutual reproaches had passed between them, 
caused her to be respectfully conveyed to Me- 
dina, only requiring her to live peaceably at 
home and no longer interfere in public affairs. 
She regained a portion of influence under his 
successor Moawiyah, but died soon after, in the 
58th year of the Hegira, A. D. 677, aged sixty- 
seven.— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

AYLMER (Joun) bishop of London, was 
born at Aylmer Hall in Suffulk, the seat of his 
family, in the year 1591. Tle was educated 
at Cambridge under the patronage of Ilenry 
Grey, marquis of Dorset, and became tutor to 
his children, and more especially to lady Jane 
Grey. In 1553 he was appointed archdeacon 
of Stowe, and, being a zealous friend to the Re- 
formation, was so active against Popery, that 
on the accession of Mary he deemed it neces- 
sary to quit the country and seek a temporary 
Tetreat at Zurich. Towards the conclusion of 
his exile, with a view to the favour of Fliza- 
beth, he wrote an answer to Knox’s book 
4* Against the monstrous Regimen of Women.” 
In this work he exhorts the bishops to be con- 
tent with moderate revenues—‘“ priestlike, 
not princelike’’; and on being taxed with 
the passage, when by various preferments 
and a somewhat grasping «disposition he had 
accumulated a large fortune, he very frankly 
replied, “ When was a chiJd, I spoke as a 
child and thought as a child,” &c. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was immediately 
placed in the road to eminence, and obtained 
one clerical distinction after another, until in 
1576 he succeeded Dr Sandys as bishop of 
London. Bishop Aylmer was rather a man of 
business than a cnsologian, and being exceed- 
ingly temacious in every thing which regarded 
hhjs authority and temporalities, was involved 
in a variety of disputes in respect to his see, 
which he conducted with great spirit and per- 
severance, He was very rigid against both 
Papists and Puritans, but particularly against 
the latter ; so that the executive was occasion- 
ally 3 to moderate his zigour. Two 
curious matances of the ** sepidity and strong 


and her influence, | there is too much reason to believe that, if 


subsequently questioned on the point, the bi- 
shop would again have found out that he had 
‘* thought as a child.” This strong tempered 
and thriving prelate died very rich.—Strype’s 
Life. Biog. Brit. 

AYLOFFE (Sir Josern) a baronet of a 
respectable family in Sussex, born at Fram- 
field in that county, about the year 1708. 
From Westminster school, in which he re- 
ceived the rudiments of education, he wus re- 
moved in his seventeenth year to St John’s 
College, Oxford, his name being at the same 
lime entered as a mmeber of the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The study of antiquities soun 
became his favourite pursuit ; and as to other 
requisites, natural and acquired, he added the 
most indefatigable research, he eventually 
became oue of the most learned and sagacious 
antiquarians of his time. Tle acted as secfe- 
tary to the commission appointed for building 
the bridge over the Thames at Westminster, 
and held a situation in the State Paper office, 
as ove of the record keepers. He was the 
author of several curious papers to be found 
in the Archzologia, as well as of other inter- 
esting publications. Among the latter are 
his Catalogue of antient Charters and royal 
Grants contained in the Record Office at the 
Tower, printed in 4to, in 1772; and an 8vo 
volume entitled, ‘‘ The Universal Librarian.’’ 
He also superintended the publication of new 
editions of the ‘‘ Liber Niger Scacarii,”’ 8vo, 
2 vols; the ‘‘ Collectanea’”’ of Leland, in 9 
vols, 8vo; the ‘‘ Curious Discourses” of 
Thomas Hearne, 2 vols. 8vo; and Thorpe’s 
‘* Registrum Roffense,’’ in folio. He had at 
one time projected a translation of the French 
‘« Encyclopedie ;”" but not meeting with the 
encouragement he expected, the design was 
abandoned, only one number of the work be- 
ing printed, which appeared in 1747, He 
died in 1781, having been for more than half 
a century a fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies.— Biog. Brit. 

AYMON (Jouwn) an ecclesiastic, born in 
Piedmont in the latter part of the seventeenth 
cen He was at one time chaplain to the 
bishop of Maurienne, but abjured Popery, and 
retired into Holland, adopting the discipline 
and opinions of Calvin. His attachment to 
the retormed church did not however long con- 
tinue ; sayin cardinal de Noailles settled a 
pension on him, upon his reading his recanta- 
tion, and euaiaitip: within the Romiah e. 

ing intimately acquainted with Clement. 
then Jibrarian to the royal collection at Paris 
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(who had indeed beenthe means of introduc- 
Ing him to his new patron) Aymon availed 
himself of the opportunities afforded him by 
sheir intimacy, to purloin from the books under 
his friend’s care several valuable volumes, as 
well printed as manuscript ; one of the most 
curious of these, containing the original mi- 
nutes of the synod held at Jerusalem in 1672, 
with the letters of Cyril Lucer annexed, he 
afterwards thought proper to publish in Hol- 
land. This work, which is in one 4to volume, 
appeared in 1718. He also translated the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of the nuncio 
Visconti, in two 12mo volumes, and is the 
author of an Account of the National Synods 
of the Reformed Churches of France, in two 
vols. 4to, and of a ‘‘ Picture of the Court of 
Rome,” in one 12mo volume.—Aloreri. 

AYRAULT (Petre) a French lawyer, was 
born at Angers in 1536. He studied Latin 
and philosophy at Paris, and law at Toulouse, 
and became one of the most famous advocates 
of the parliament of Paris. Im 1563, he pub- 
lished the ‘* Declamations of Quintilian,’’ with 
motes, and in 1567, ‘* Decretorum rerumve 
apud diversos Popnlos, et omnes Antiquitate 
Judicatarum, libri duo,’? which work he much 
enlarged in subsequent editions. He was soon 
after made Lieutenat Criminel at Angers, where 
he was called “ the Rock of the Accused.” 
His son being seduced hy the Jesuits, who were 
entrusted with his education, to enter their 
order, although he had been entrusted to them 
with an understanding that no such attempt 
should be made, Ayrault wrote a treatise on the 
power of fathers, entitled ‘* De Patrio Jure,” 
whichthe young man himself answered,although 
the Jesuits were ashamed to publish his reply. 
Both the Pope and the king of France inter- 
ested themselves in favour of the father on 
this occasion ; but the son was never recovered 
from the order. Ayrault died in 1601, after 
having been reconciled to his son, who died in 
1644.— Bayle. Morerr. 

AYRTON (Epmunp) mus. doct., born at 
Ripon, Yorkshire, in the year 1731; an ex- 
cellent composer of cathedral music. At the 
age of thirty he became one of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal, St .James’s, and subse- 
quently a vicar choral of St Paul’s and West- 
minster abbey. In 1784 he took his degree 
of doctor of music in the university of Cam- 
bridge, on which occasion he composed his 
celebrated grand anthem for a full orchestra, 
afterwards performed at St Paul’s cathedral 
with a full band, on the day appointed for the 
general thanksgiving for peace in the year 
1784. Dr Ayrton took a leading part in the 
commemoration of Handel in Westminster 
abbey, on which occasion he was one of the 
directors. His death took place in 1808, and 
his remains were deposited in the cloisters be- 
oh to Westminster abbey.—Biog. Dict. 
of Mus, 

AYSCUE (Sir Gzonce) an eminent Eng- 
lish admiral, who entered the. naval service 
under Charles I, and was honoured by that 

rince with the order of knighthnod. He 
owever subsequently adhered to the parlia- 
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ment; and when in 1648 the ter of 
the fleet went over to the prince of W ee be 
secured the ship which he himself commanded 
for the | eelgulercncond service, and subsequent- 
ly acted in conjunction with Blake. In 1651 
he reduced Barhadoes by stratagem, which 
was followed by the surrender of all the 
Leeward Islands. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he commanded in the Downs, defvated 
the attempts of Van Tromp to enter the 
Thames, and soon after engaged that famous 
admiral off the isle of Wight, with no decisive 
advantage on either side. He had a share in 
the great naval engagement between Blake 
and Van Tromp, but, being disgusted on that 
occasion, resigned his commission and obtain- 
ed a pension. He then went to Sweden, with 
the view of being appointed high admiral, but 
was prevented by the death of the king. He 
returned home on the Restoration, when he 
was made rear-admiral of the blue, and fought 
in the great battle under the earl of Sandwich, 
in which the Dutch admiral Opdam was blown 
up. He was also vice-admiral under the duke 
of Albemarle in the memorable engagement 
near Dunkirk. On this occasion Sir George 
Ayscue's ship struck upon the Galloper sand, 
and he was captured. The Dutch made a 
great parade with so able a captain; and he 
remained in confinement, itis believed, until the 
end of the war. He returned home, but the 
time of his death is uncertain.—iog. Brit. 
AYSCOUGH (Samust) the son of a re- 
duced tradesman of Nottinghain, whom, subse- 
quently to his losses, he assisted for a while in 
the cultivation of a small farm. He was born 
in 174.5, and coming to London about the year 
1770, first obtained employment from a pa- 
viour in the capacity of superintendant over his 
workmen. ‘lhis situation he soon quitted fer 
one in the shop of Mr Rivington, the houhk- 
seller in St Paul’s church-yard. This he again 
left, and became one of the servants in the 
British Museum, where the education which 
he had received previous ta the distresses of 
his family, proved eventually of such use to 
him, that in 1785 he obtained the place af 
assistant librarian on that establishment. The 
opportunities he now enjoyed were not lost, 
and his studies were continued with unwearied 
diligence. Having been ordained to the cu- 
racy of St Giles-in-the-Fields, he in 1790 ob- 
tained the Fairchild lectureship at Shoreditch, 
and held it tall his death, which took place 
October 30, 1804. Besides compiling indexes 
to the works of Shakespeare, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the British Critic, the Monthly 
Review,” &c., he published ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Letters of an American Farmer,”’ and an 
account of the parish of Cudham (a living im 
Kent, given him a short time previous to his 
death by the lord chancellor Eldon) which 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. He 
was also employed in arranging the archives 
in the record office of the Tower of London, 
and the manuscripts in the British Museum, 
of which latter he sare eee & catalogue in 
two quarto volumes.—Chaimer’s G. Biog. Dict. 
AZARA (Josern Nicnovas d’) born of a 
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noble family at Bubanales in Arragon, in the 
year 1731. He was an eminent politician and 
i fist, as well as an author, and the in- 
timate friend of Andrew Raphael Mengs tbe 
painter, on whose works he wrote a treatise in 
two 4to vols, His other writings are—‘‘ In- 
trodusione all’ Istoria Naturale e alla Geografia 
fisica di Spagna,” and a translation of Mid- 
dleton’s Life of M. T. Cicero into the Spanish 
language. He died in 1797 at Rome.— Dict. 
ist, 

AZARA (Fetrx d’) a distinguished Spanish 
traveller and naturalist of the last century. 
He was born in 1746, and educated partly at 
the military academy of Barcelona. Entering 
into the army, he served in an expedition 
against Algiers, in which he was wounded. 
In 1766 he was raised to the rank of a cap- 
tain. The year following a treaty was con- 
cluded between Spain and Portugal, one ob- 
ject of which was to determine the boundaries 
of the Spanish and Portuguese territories in 
South America. Don Felix d’Azara was ap- 
Seti commissioner on the part of Spain to 
ulfil this article of the treaty; and he was 
also made lieutenant-colonel of engineers. In 
1781 he embarked at Lisbon for America, to 
execute his commission. The colonial limits 
were soon fixed; but the intrigues of inte- 
rested persons on the spot prevented the con- 
clusion of the disputes on the subject between 
the two governments, in consequence of which 


Asara was detained in America several years. 
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AART (Perer) a Dutch poet of the 
eighteenth century. In his Georgics 

has described the rural pleasures and 
occupations of his countrymen in an agreeable 
manner, and he was also the author of a poem 
entitled the “‘ Triton of Friesland.” — Biog.Univ. 


BABER, or BABOUR (sultan) the founder | 
Tle was 


of the Mogul dynasty in Hindostan. 
descended from the great Tatar prince Timour, 
usually called Tamerlane, and was sovereign 
of Cabul. He attempted the conquest of Sa- 
marcand, and while engaged in an expedition 
against it, was deprived of his hereditary 
dominions, and reduced to the utmost extre- 
mities, by an invasion of the Usbecks. After 
more than once recovering his fortunes, when 
they seemed to be almost desperate, he invaded 
Hindostan, and in 1525 overthrew and killed 
sultan [brahim, the last Hindoo emperor of the 
Patan or Afghan race. Another emperor was 
chosen to oppose Baber, who however over- 
came the combination against him, and firmly 
established himeelf on the throne. After an 
active and glorious reign, he died in 1530. 
Ferishta, the Persian historian of Hindostan, 
informs us thut this a ag? wrote an elegant 
history of his own life. He is said to have 
been of a voluptuous disposition ; and he is 
eoted as the first Indian sovereign, who had 
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He determined to devote his time to the for 
mation of correct maps of the country, which 
he accomplished with vast labour at his own 
phe waar and in spite of the most persevering 
illiberality on the part of the Spanish authori- 
ties in the colonies. He also examined the 
natural history of pots des , read all the works 
on the subject he could procure, and collected 
materials for future publication. At length, 
after repeated solicitation, he obtained his re- 
call home in 1801. His first care was to print 
his “ Natural History of the Quadru of 
Paraguay, which he dedicated to his brother 
Don Nicholas d’Azara, then ambassador in 
France. This work was immediately trans- 
lated into French, by M. Moreau de gt Mery, 
and published in two vols, 8vo. Azara went 
to Paris to visit his brother, who possessed 
considerable talents as a diplomatist, and who 
died during his embassy, in January 1803. Don 
Felix, while in France, formed an intimacy with 
several men of science, one of whom, M. Wal- 
kenaer, subsequently published a translation 
from the author's manuscripts of the travels of 
Azara in South America, from 1781 to 1801, 
with notes by the celebrated naturalist Cuvier, 
in 4 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1809, Pretixed to the 
first volume is a sketch of the life of the author, 
from which the foregoing facts are taken. After 
he left Paris, M. Walkenaer corresponded with 
him till September 1806. How long he sur- 
vived that perjod is uncertain. — Original, 
Biog. Univ. 
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the road by which he travelled measured after 
him.— Dow’s History of Indostan. 

BABEUF (Francis Norv) one of the nume- 
rous individuals of more talent than principle, 
who distinguished themselves during the French 
revolution. He was born at St Quentin of poor 
parents, and passed his youth in menial service. 
Having been imprisoned in the citadel of 
Arras for forgery, he made his escape, and 
went to Paris, where in concealment he pub- 
lished a ae ay against the Jacuhins, enti- 
tled—‘* Du Systéme de Dépupulation, uu la 
Vie et les Crimes du Carrier,’’ 8vo. Soon 
after, changing his plan, he started an incen- 
diary journal, called -‘ Le Tribun du Peuple, 
par Gracchus Babeuf.”” He then wrote alter- 
nately for and against the Jacobins, as best 
suited his purpose ; and was repeatedly ar- 
rested for reviling the national represeutatives. 
‘After the fall of Robespierre, Babeuf was re- 
garded as the head of that party, which was 
opposed to all moderate government. Return- 
ing to the capital after the organization of the 
constitution in 1795, he resumed his journal, 
and advocated in it the most pernicious prin- 
ciples, with such insane violence, as to pring 
on him the vengeance of the ruling powers, 
He was accused of a conspiracy agamst the di- 
rectorial government, tried at Vendome, with 
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fome accomplices, convicted, and condemned 
ty death, n 1797. He endeavoured to destroy 
himself, but was prevented, and fell by the 
hand of the public executioner. The debates 
on his trial were publised in 6 vols. 8vo.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. iog. Univ. 

BABINGTON (Ani1nony) a Catholic gen- 
tleman of Derbyshire, who associate with 
others of his own persuasion to assassinate 
queen Elizabeth and deliver Mary queen of 
Scots. The plot being discovered by Walsing- 
ham, the conspirators were executed in 1586. 
Babington seems to have been principally in- 
duced to this rash conspiracy by a romantic 
hope that Mary in gratitude would accept of 
him asa husband.—Rapin. Camden. 

BABRIAS or BABRIUS, a Greek poet, 
supposed to have lived a short time before the 
beginning of the Christian ara. He turned 
the fables of ASsop into verse, of which work 
some fragments have been published in ‘ Fa- 
bule, Gr. Lat. cum Notis Neveleti,’’ Francfort, 
1660, 8vo. Mr Tyrwhitt printed in 1776, 
*« Dissertatio de Babrio. Fabularum A“sopea- 
rum Scriptore,’’ containing all the information 
be could collect concerning this ancient writer. 
—Fabricii Bibliot. Grac. 

BACCALAR y SANNA (Vixciyr) a 
Sardinian nobleman of Spanish origin, created 
marquis of San Filippo by Philip V of Spain, 
under whom and his predecessor Charles II he 
filled several high situations both civil and mi- 
litary. He was the author of a History of the 
Jewish Monarchy, in two 4to volumes, and of 
Memoirs of the Reign of Philip V, from 1699 
to 1725, bringing up his history to the year 
preceding his own decease.— Biog. Univ. 

BACCIO della PORTIA, a Florentine 
painter of eminence, whose proper name is 
not known. Ile was called Della Porta, from 
bis having a study near the city gate ; and on 
his entering into the Dominican order he as- 
sumed the appellation of Fra Bartolommeo di 
S. Marco. He studied under Cosimo Roselli, 
but derived much of his skill from imitating 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci. fie became 
tne instructor of Raphael in colouring, who in 
return gave him lessons in perspective. le 
chiefly painted sacred subjects. His St Sebas- 
tian, a naked figure, was so admirably design- 
ed and so naturally and beautifully coloured, as 
to obtain the general commendations of artists 
and critics: the monks of the convent of St 
Mark at Florence, however, thought proper 
to remove this picture from the chapel to a 
more private place, and nfterwards to sell and 
send it to France; because, as they alledged, 
it attracted too much attention from the te- 
male devotees. To this artist is ascribed the 
invention of the machine called a Layman, for 
hanging drapery on, while designing it. He 
died im 1517, aged 48,.— Pidking ton. 

BACCHINI (Benepicr) a learned Italian 
monk of the seventeenth century, He was a 
native of the duchy of Parma, and at the age 
of sixteen entered into the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Mount Cassino, where he studied so 
7 as to injure bishealth. He afterwards 
vimted several parts of Italy as secretary to the 
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abbot of Ferrara. At length he settled at Pat- 
ma, and established a periodical journal of li- 
terature, which he conducted for some years 
with learning and judgment; but his criticisms 
created enemies who procured his banish- 
ment from Parma. He retreated to Modena, 
and under the patronage of the duke of Mo- 
dena (who made him his librarian) he resum- 
ed his journal. He was also historiographer 
to the duke, and collected materials for the 
history and genealogy of the family of Este. 
He subsequently became abbot of a Benedic- 
tine monastery, and he was also chosen pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Bologna, 
where he died in 1721, aged seventy. Bac- 
chini was one of the most learned men of his 
time. His knowledge was various and exten- 
sive, and his acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
antiquities very profound. His literary journal 
extends to nine vols. 4to; besides which he 
published treatises “‘ De Sistrorum Figuris ac 
Differentia,’”? Bononiz, 1691, 4to; ** De Ec- 
clesiastice Hierarchie Originibus,”’ Modenmg, 
1703; and other learned works.—Niceron 
Mem. Gen. Biog. 

BACCHYLIDES, a Greek lyric poet, who 
was a native of the island of Cos, and nephew 
of Simonides. Jlis works consisted of odes, 
hymns, and epigrams, of which there are only 
some fragments remaining, published in the 
first volume of Brunch’s ‘‘ Analecta Veterum 
Poetarum Grecorum,”’ and in some editions of 
Pindar. Bacchylides lived about 480 B.C. 
His poems were highly esteemed by some of 
the ancients ; and it is no mean testimony to 
his merit, that he has been imitated by Ilorace, 
particularly in the fifteenth ode of his frst 
book.—Fossius de Poetis Gracis. Elton’s Spe- 
cimens of the Classic Poets. 

BACCI, or BACCIO (Anpnreas) a medical 
writer of the sixteenth century. He was a na- 
tive of Ancona, became professor of medicine 
at Rome, and was firet physician to pope Sixtus 
VY. ls works relate to poisons and antidotes, 
gems and precious stones, baths, and the 
natural history of wines. They were once 
much esteemed, but the progress of science 
has long since rendered them nearly obsolete. 
He died about 1600.—Moreri. 

BACHELIER (Jonun Jamrs) a French 
history and flower painter, of the eighteenth 
century. Though lus claims to uctice as an 
artist were very slight, he deserves to be 
commemorated on account of bis schemes for 
the improvement of the arts. Jn 1763 he 
devoted a fortune of about 60,000 francs to the 
establishment of a gratuitous school of design, 
of which he became director. He was also 
the inventor of a kind of encaustic composi- 
tion to preserve marble statues from being in- 
jured by the atmosphere. Being ‘appointed 
director of the porcelain manufactory of Sevrea, 
he satroduced: a more correct and tasteful 
mode of decoration than had previously pre- 
vailed. Bachelier died in 1805, aged eighty- 
one. He wrote ‘‘ Le Conseil de Famille,” a 
dramatic proverb in one act, 1774 ; and ‘* Me- 
moire sur )’Education de Filles,” 1789, 8vo, 
which he presented to the National Asseny 
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bl .—Jleimacken Dict. des Artistes. Biog. tion to his art had by this time contributed 
Univ. , much to the injury of bis eyes ; and the use of 
BACHSTROM (Joun Frepenric) a lite- improper medicines, together with an unsuc- 
rary man, whose life was singularly varied cessful operation which he was induced to sub- 
and unsettled. He was born ia Silesia about mit to, eventually deprived him entirely of sight. 
the end of the seventeenth century, and was He lingered in this melancholy state about six 
the son of a peruke-maker. At the age of months, when he expired July 30, 1750, in 
twenty he went to Halle, and got admitted his sixty-sixth year. It is recorded, that ten 
into the university as a theological student. days before his death his eye-sight partially 
His sentiments as a pietist prevented his ob- , returned ; but a few hours afterwards an 
taining a settlement on his return to Silesia. pletic fit, followed by an inflammatory fever, 
In 1717 he was professor at the Gymnasium | carned him off. His works, which are nume- 
at Thorn, whence he was banished on ac- ;rous, are all of a very superior «description, 
count of a heterodox sermon. After other, He left behind him four sons and five daugh- 
adventures he studied medicine, and going to | ters, all the former being excellent musicians 
England was admitted a Fellow of the Royal ,1n their day.— Burney’s Hist. Mus. 
Society. In 1729 he was at Constantinople,| BACHIER (Gronce Freperic) a German 
where he set up a printing-press, circulated , physician, of great reputation for his treat- 
religious tracts among the Turks, and under- | ment of dropsical complaints, relative to which 
took a translation of the Bible into the Turkish he published several works. He was a native 


Janguage. ‘This scheme was frustrated by 
the intrigues of the Mahometan copyists. 
Of the remainder of the life of this extraordi- 
nary man there are no authentic accounts, 
Among his works are, ‘‘ De Plica Polonica,” 
Copenh. 1725; ‘* Nova estiis marini Theoria,” 
&ec. Leyd. 1734, 8vo; “ Art de Nager, ou 
Invention a l’aide de laquelle on peut tou- 
jours se sauver du naufrage,”’ Amst. 1741, 
vo; a tract entitled, ‘‘ Democritus redivivus,” 
has ulso been attributed to him.—Biog. Univ. 
BACH (Jonun Srpastran) a celebrated 
German composer for the organ and harpsi- 
chord, and a first rate musician, born at Eise- 
nach, where his father was musician to the 
court, on the Zist March, 1685. Being left 
an orphan before he was ten years old, he ob- 
tained a situation in the choir of St Michael's 
school at Luneburg, where the instructions he 
had received from an elder brother were of 
much service to him. Hence he proceeded to 
Weimar, which he quitted in its turn for Darm- 
stadt, where he procured the place of organist. 
In this situation it was that his incessant ap- 
plication to the study of his profession, and the 
familiarity he acquired with the works of the 
best masters, laid the foundation of his future 
fame. Handel’s master, the celebrated Zachan, 
dying in 1717 at Halle, Bach was invited to 
succeed him ; but, for what reason is not known, 
though he exhibited his qualifications in that 
city, he subsequently declined the office. Shortly 
afterwards he became chapel-master to prince 
Leopold of Anhalt Cohen, and in 1725 director 
of music to St Thomas’s school at Leipsic, 
where he remained till his death. His second 
son, Charles Philip Emanuel, being in the ser. 
vice of Frederick the Great, the pressing in- 
vitations of that monarch, conveyed through 
this channel, at length induced Bach to take a 
journey to Potsdam, where the King, on hear- 
ing of his arrival, quitted a concert abruptly to 


receive him, and in order to try his skill, gave 
him the subject of an extemporaneous fugue, 


of Thaun in Alsace, and practised much at 
Paris, where he died in 1807. Besides his 
professional] writings, he printed, in 1794, the 
first and fifth volumes of a course of public law, 
on a new plan. These two volumes were 

ever published, and are exceedingly rare.— 
Biog. Unive 

BACHIUS (Joun Avcusius) an eminent 
civilian, the pupil of Gesner of Ermest, born at 
Hohendorp in Germany, 1721. He graduated 
as doctor of laws at Leipsic in 1750, of which 
science he subsequently became professor. He 
wbhshed a Dissertation on the Eleusinian 
lysteries, in 4to; a History of the Jurispru- 
dence of the Romans, 8vo; a treatise entitled 

Divus Trajanus”’, 3vo; ‘* Xenophontis’ 
Aconomicum”, 8vo; Bergeri A/conomia 
juris”, 4to; ‘* Opuscula ad Ilistoriam et Ju- 
Trisprudentiam spectantia’”’, printed at Halle, 
in 8vo, 1767, by C. A. Klotz; and ‘‘ Brisso- 
nius de formulis’, in folio. Iie died in 1756, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age.—Tbid. 

BACKHOUSE (Wi iu1am) a writer on 
astrology and alchemy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Berkshire, and was 
educated at Oxford. After leaving the uni- 
versity, he lived on his estate, occupying him- 
self ip the absurd and ridiculous pursuits so 
deservedly satirized by his contemporary, Ben 
Jonson, in his ** Alchemist.” Backhouse’s 
studies however were not altogether of a frivo- 
lous nature, if he was, as is asserted, the 
inventor of that useful instrument, the pedome- 
ter or waywiser, He died in 166%.~—-Wood’s 
Athen. Orn. 

BACKHUYSEN, a celebrated painter of 
sea-pieces and storms, born at Embden in 
1651. He had been intended for the mercan- 
tile profession at Amsterdam, but his time was 
more occupied in the company of painters than 
in the counting-house. His fondness for ship- 
ping led him frequently to copy the vessels in 

| the port, which he executed so admirably with 
a pen, that collectors were eager to purchase 


which he handled 60 scientifically as to elicit them at liberal prices. This encouragement 


the test admiration. 


This piece he after- | induced him to attempt similar objects in 
published under the title of ‘« Musi- painting, and he was at once successful. 


He 


caleshes Opfer’’ (Musical Offering) with a de- frequently hired fishermen to take him out to 


dication to the king. 


His indefatigable atten- 


sea in stormy weather, in consequence of which 
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he has represented that fearfal element in its 
moet tremendous agitation with striking fidelity. 
He also practised etching, nd published a set 
of sea views cxecuted in that manner. He 
died in 1709, aged seventy-eight.—Bryzn’s 
Biog. and Crit. Hist. of Painters. 
ACON (Roserr) an English divine of 
the thirteenth century, memorable for having 
reached a sermon at Oxford, in 1233, before 
enry III, reproving that prince for his ill- 
judged partiality to foreigners, and recom- 
mending their dismission from his service, 
which remonstrance had at least a temporary 
effect on the King. Bacon was patronized 
by Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and after the decease of that prelate in 1240, 
he wrote his life. His other works are— 
** Scripture Commentaries, Sermons, and Lec- 
tures.” He died in 1248, at an advanced age. 
— Pitts de Tilustr. Angl. Scriptur. Biog. Brit. 
BACON (Rocer) a celebrated English 
monk of the Franciscan order, was born in the 
year 1214 at Ilchester m Somersetshire. Tle 
received his early education at the university 
of Oxford, where he was much countenanced 
by several eminent men, and among others 
Grosseveste, bishop of J .incoln, and Rich, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. From Oxford Bacon 
proceeded to Paris, which was then much 
celebrated, where he received the degree 
of doctor of theology. Either while he was in 
France, or soon after his return to England, he 
assumed the monastic habit of St Francis, and 
took up his residence at Oxford, where he ap- 


plied himself clefly to uscful researches into. 
the properties of natural bodies, and was as- : 


sisted with very liberal subscriptions to con- 
struct instruments, collect books, and make 
experiments. The new discoveries and extra- 
ordinary performances of I3acon, by exciting 
universal admiration, produced much envy and 
ill-will among the monks of his fraternity, who 
circulated a report that he practised magical] 
arts and held converse with evil spirits. The 
Pope’s legate then in England admired his 
genius and merit, and to this prelate, when 
afterwards raised to the pontificial dignity un- 
der the name of Clement 1V, Bacon trans- 
mitted his principal writings, collected into a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Opus Magus.” This learned 
work produced both favour and encouragement 
from Clement ; but unhappily, on the aceession 
of Nicholas III, the general of the Francis- 
cans, not only prohibited the reading of his 
works, and sentenced him, then in his sixty- 
fourth year, to imprisonment, but to prevent 
appeal, obtained from Nicholas a confirmation 
of his sentence in the first instance. The pre- 
tence for this injustice is attributed by some 
writers to certain tracts on necromancy, astro- 
Jogy, and alchemy ; but the real cause of his 
persecution was probably the dread of innova- 
tion on the parts of bigoted and interested 
men who, however blind to the benefits of 
science, in other respects possess an intuitive 
perception ofits ultimate operation on inte- 
rests, which are fostered by ignorance and su- 

ition. After remaining in custody for ten 
y ears, upon the advancement of his persecutor, 
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the —— of the Franciscans, Jerome da 
Ascoli, to the pera! chair, under the name of 
Nicholas IV, Bacon, with a view to concilia- 
tion, addressed to him a treatise ‘* On the 
Means of avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age.” 
No effect however was produced by this step ; 
and it was not until the close of this pontificate, 
that the intercession of some English noblemen 
procured his hberty. He returned to Oxford, 
where he wrote his ‘‘ Compendium of Theo- 
logy,” and spent the remainder of his days, 
dying, according to some accounts, in 1294, and 
to others in 129%, at the advanced age of 
seventy-cight or eighty. acon received froin 
his contemporaries the name of ‘‘ the wonder- 
ful doctor,” and was certainly the most ex- 
traordinary man of the age He was so well 
versedin Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, that hisac - 
quirementsin this way would have secured him 
a high character, had he never otherwise distin- 
guished himself. He wasskilled in every branch 
of mathematical and physical science ; and in 
mechanics Dr Freind is of opinion that no 
greater genius had arisen since the days of 
Archimides. He largely contributed to the 
improvement of optics, and from a passage 
in his ‘‘ Opus Magus,”’ he may be considered, 
with every appearance of probability, as the 
inventor of the telescope: he also men- 
tions therein the camera obscura and burning 
glass. He was at the same time intimately 
acquainted with geography, and gave an emi- 
nent proof of his skill in astronomy, by disco- 
vering and demonstrating the errors which 
then existed in the calendar, and, with an 
exactness approaching to truth, pointing out 
the proper method of correcting them. In 
chemistry, with an almost unavoidable portion 
of the superstitious and visionary spirit of the 
alchemic school, he made great discoveries, 
and went through many processes which led 
him to an intimate knowledge of the proper- 
ties of natural bodies. Among other secrets, he 
speaks of a fire made by art, which was proha- 
bly a species of phosphorous, and alludes dis- 
tinctly to the composition of gunpowder, the 
secret of which he wrapped upin a Latin ana- 
gram. Nor isthe medical science displayed 
in his treatise on old age contemptible, al- 
though injured by his partial confidence in 
judicial astrology. No calumny could be 
greater than that which described him ad- 
dicted to necromancy and magic, as be wrote 
several pieces exprtssly to expose their fal- 
lacy. Even in ethics and moral philosophy, 
Bacon has laid down some excellent precepts 
for the conduct of human life; and he is on 
every account entitled to lasting remembrance 
as a great philosopher and a wonderful man. 
The ‘‘ Opus Magus’’ of Bacon was published 
by Dr Jebb in 1773; bis chemigal tracts are 
in the «« Thesaurus Chemicus,” Frankfort, 8vo, 
1620; and his treatise ‘« On avoiding the In- 
firmities of Old Age” was printed at Oxford 
in 1590, and an English version of it by Dr 
Richard Brown in 1683. Several tracts of 
Roger Bacon yet remain in MS, unpublished : 
a piece bearing the title of ‘‘ Liber Natura- 
lium"? ; a chronological work, entitled ‘‘ Com. 
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utus ri Baconis,” and the ‘‘ Compen- 

ium of Theology,” are to be found in the 
King’s Library ; and two other works, called 
by the author ‘‘Opus Minus” and ‘‘ Opus 

ertium,’’ among the Cottonian MSS. Tra- 
dition long preserved at Oxford the remem- 
brance of Friar Bacon’s study, a small retire- 
ment to which he often withdrew when he 
was harassed by his enemies.— Bale. Leland. 
Jabb’s Preface to Opus Magus. 

BACON (Sir Nicnovas) an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He sae Nort at Chislehurst in Kent in 1510, 
and was educated at Cambridge, after which 
ke travelled in France. On his return, he 


studied at Gray’s Inu ; and acquiring the favour | 


of Henry VIII, he appointed him attorney of 
the court of Wards. On the accession of 
Elizabeth he was knighted, and in 1558 made 
keeper of the great seal and a member of the 
privy council. He behaved with great pru- 
dence in this impurtant post, fulfilling the 
duties which devolved on him with wisdom 
and propriety, and maintaining the almost un- 
interrupted favour of the Queen for more than 
twenty years, till the time of his death, which 
took place after a short illness in February, 
1579. Sir Nicholas Bacon left behind him in 
manuscript some discourses on law and politics, 
and a commentary on the twelve minor pro- 
phets, none of which have been printed. He 
was twice married, and by his second wife 
was the father of the great Francis Bacon.— 
Big. Brit. 


BACON (Anne) one of the four learned | 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, who was pre- - 


ceptor to king Edward VI. She appears to 
have been well acquainted with classical litera- 
ture, and left, as monuments of her abilities, 
a translation of bishop Jewel’s Apology for the 
Church of England from the Latin, and of the 
sermons of Bernard Ochino from the Italian. 
She was married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom 
she long survived, dying about 1600, when she 
was upwards of seventy.—Bullurd’s Mem. of 
Brit. Ladies. 

BACON (Francis) baron of Verulam, vis- 
count of St Albans, and, in the reign of James 
I, lord high chancellor of England. This most 
illustrious ornament of his age, and reformer 
of modern philosophy, was born in Lon- 
don on the 2d of January, 1561. He was 
the son of the above-mentioned, Sir Nicholwus 
Bacon,and Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
tutor to Edward VI. From his childbood he 
displayed a vigour of intellect above the com- 
mon level, and when quite a boy, was much 
noticed for his sprightliness by queen Eliza- 
beth, who pleasantly called him her young 
lord keeper. When qualified for academical 
studies, he was sent to the university of Cam- 
bridge, whetfe he was entered of Trinity col- 
lege under Dr Whitgift, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. Such was the vigour of his 
intellect, that even before he had completed 
his sixteenth year, he was unpressed with the 
futility of the Aristotelean philosophy and led 
t train of thought which produced so 
At sixteen he was 


into 
Souch fruit in due season. 
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sent by his father to France with Sir Amias 
Paulet, ambassador to that court, who intrusted 
Lim with a secret and important message to 
the queen, which he executed in such a man- 
ner as to receive the thanke of Elizabeth. He 
then returned to France and travelled through 
the provinces ; and indubitable proofs of the 
industry with which he collected political in- 
formation, and of the sagacity and penetration 
with which he pursued his inquiries and re- 
flections, remain in a work written when he 
wus only niueteen, entitled ‘‘ On the State of 
Europe.”” The sudden death of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who left his son Francis the youngest 
of five brothers, obliged him to return abruptly 
from France, in order to engage in some lucra- 
tive profession, Je chose the law, and ap- 
plied his vigorous intellect so industriously, 
that at the age of twenty-eight he was ap- 
pointed counsel extraordinary to the queen. 
Professional studies however could not fill up 
the capacious mind of Bacon, who in his 
twenty-sixth year formed the first sketch of 
the great philosophical work which has dis- 
tinguished his name with such superior honour. 
The narrowness of his fortune affording him 
no other alternative than a pursuit of his spe- 
culations in retirement or a close attendance 
on the court, unfortunately for his happiness 
and reputation he chose the latter. Though 
allied to the lord treasurer Burleigh, and to 
his son Sir Robert Cecil, his friendship to 
the earl of Essex, proved an insuperable 
bar to his success, Yeyond a gift of the rever- 
sion of the place of registrar of the star-cham-~- 
ber, which office he did not enjoy until twenty 
years after. In 1594 that nobleman used all 
his interest to obtain for him the post of soli- 
citor-general, but failed, Cecil representing 
Bacon 4 ® man so devoted to speculation ag 
to be wholly unfit for public business. The 
yenerous Essex, on this refusal, presented his 
friend with au estate in land, which he gold at 
an underprice for 18001, as he himself acknow- 
ledged. It ig melancholy to relate that, not- 
withstanding this act of friendship, rather 
than relinquish his honorary appointment and 
court views, Bacon forsook the imprudent 
Essex in his adversity, acted against him as a 
crown lawyer, and even undertook the task of 
vindicating the conduct of the administration 
in an appeal to the public published under 
the title of ‘‘ A Declaration of the Treasun of 
Robert earl of Essex.” He no doubt drew 
up this paper with great tenderness to the 
Earl; but so general was the disgust enter- 
tained at his conduct, that he addressed a 
long ard elaborate apology to the ear) of De- 
vonshire, in which he endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the odium that he had incurred, but by 
no means wholly removed it, In parliament 
he acted for some time with more spirit and 
independence; but, oppressed with poverty 
and twice arrested, he gave way in the latter 
part of Ehzabeth’s reign, supporting her mi- 
nisters in al] things, and strenuously opposing 
the proceedings of the Commans against mo- 
vopolies. On the accession of James I, fortune 
began to smile upon him; for, moved by the 
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intreaties of his many friends, and Lpeently stil 
more' by his literary reputation, the new sove- 
reign cuisk'y received him into favour, and in 
1603 conferted on him the honour of knight- 
hood. Having been nominated to the difficult 
service of making a solemn representation to 
the throne, of the injuries and oppression 
arising from the exactions of the royal pur- 
weyors, he executed the task with so much 
address as to please both the king and the 
Commons, and received from the former a pa- 
tent of king's counsel, with a pension of 40/. 
per annum, and from the hatter a vote of thanks. 
Cecil hewever was still his enemy; and he 
found a new and powerful-opponent in Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, attorney-general, who affected to 
slight his professional learning, while he envied 
his reputation as a philosopher. Bacon however 
assiduously persevered ; and by his admirable 
work ‘*‘QOn the Advancement of Learning,” 
published in 1605, which may be deemed the 
Opening part of his grand plan, so effectually 
recommended himself to James, that he was 
at length appointed solicitor-general. His pri- 
vate practice also became extensive, and he 
improved his fortune by his marriage with 
Alice Barnham, daughter to a wealthy alder- 
man of London. In parliament, as well as in 
court, lis great talents were now universally 
displayed ; but, however occupied by public 
business and his profession, his philosophical 
speculations and pursuits were Ly no means 
neglected. About this time he circulated 
copies of an outline of his great intended work 
among the learned, in order to receive their 
animadversions ; and in 1610 he published his 
treatise ‘‘ On the Wisdom of the Ancients.” 
In 1611 he became judge of the Marshalsea 
court and registrar of the star-chamber, and 
in 1613 attorney-general, in which office, it 
is to be lamented, that he supported much 
of the arbitrary power then claimed by 
the crown in relation to covstructive trea- 
son, although on many other occasions he 
acted very meritoriously. His fortune was 
now good, and with moderation and economy 
might have rendered him wholly independent ; 
but a careless and reckless expenditure ren- 
dered him still a needy man, and he sought, 
by an assiduous court to the new favourite 
Buckingham, and by the most servile pleading 
to the King himself, to obtain the office of lord 
keeper. His address to James on the subject 
is sti extant, in which he deprecates the 
qualities of his opponents, and exalts his own 
with very little delicacy; nor is it much to his 
credit, that he forms his chief plea on his im- 
plicit obedience, and useful influence in the 
House of Commons. Unfortunately for him- 
self, by the assistance of Buckingham, he suc- 
eeeded ; and on the resignation of lord Brack- 
ley in 1617, received the seals as lord kegper. 
In 1619 he was created lord high chancellor of 
Eogland, and baron Verulam, and the year 
following viscount St Alban’s. In his new 
post he soon began to endure the usual per- 
ed and vexation of high official station. 

offended James by thinking ill of the pro- 
jected marriage between the prince of Wales 
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| aud the infanta of Spain, and endured much 
uneasiness at the prospect of an union be- 
tween the brother of Buckingham and a daugh- 
ter of his enemy, Sir Edward Coke. ‘The 
can pags of the King soon passed away ; 
and he procured from James the farm of the 
alienation office, by which he was chiefly sup- 
ported during his disgrace. In many instan- 
ces he not only acted beneficially fur the coun- 
try, but even refused to put th seals to some 
of the improvident grants of buckingham him- 
self. About this time an abortive attempt was 
made against him by one Wrenham, a defeated 
suitor of chancery, by means of a petition to 
the King, which, although apparently unme- 
tited, was much remembered on his subse- 
quent exposure. In the midst of all these 
cares and duties, this extraordin man was 
so far from neglecting his philosophical studies, 
that in 1620 he sent to the King his great 
work, ‘‘ The Novum Organon,”’ the second 
part of his grand ‘“ Instauration of the 
Sciences,” the design of which was to advance 
a more perfect exercise of the rational facul- 
ties in the improvement of the understanding, 
and in the interpretation and study of nature, 
This work James received very graciously, and 
addressed a letter to the chancellor on the oc- 
casion, which does both of them much honour : 
nor was its general rec ption by the learned 
less gratifying. ‘he political hfe of Bacon 
was now however drawing toaclose. A com- 
mittee of the Commons, in Match 1620-1 ap- 
pointed to inquire into abuses in courts of jus- 
tice, reported that two charges of corruption 
had been brought against the lord chancellor. 
A further inquiry being ordered by the Com- 
mons, still stronger circumstances were pro- 
duced, and the complaint was sent up to the 
House of Lords. In the first instance, the 
chancellor, by a letter presented by Bucking- 
‘ham, imdmated a design to resist the accusa - 
‘tion, but in a few days the Lords’ own com. 
_TMittee reported more than twenty similar in- 
‘stances of misconduct, on which in a se- 
‘cond letter he relinquished his intended de- 
i fence; and in a fall and explicit confession, 
, admitted the twenty-three articles of corrap- 
tion with which he was charged, and threw 
himself on the mercy of his peers. A deput- 
ation of lords then waited on him, to inquire 
if the confession which they read was signed 
with his own hand. <“ It is my act, my hand, 
my heart,’’ he replied; “« I beseech your 
lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” 
The chancellor's delinquency was however 
deemed so heinous that a severe sentence was 
resolved upon ; nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve, that party feeling, personal animosity, 
or any thing but the natnre of the case, had 
a share in producing it. LHe was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 40,0001; to be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king’s pleasure ; to be for 
ever incapable of place or employment; and 
never to sit in parliament or appear 
within the verge of the court. It is not clearly 
understood that the chancellor was bribed into 
the committing of absolute injustice; but the 
acceptance of money is certainly not the way 
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to ensure equitable and unbiasszed decrees. 
The fate of this great man was attributable, in 
a great measure, to an ostentatious love of 
state, and an utter indis 
his own expenditure. 
his domestics, and the rapacious use they made 
of his favour and neglect, he became sensible 
when too late. ‘Sit down, my masters, your 
tise has been my fall,” he excJaimed to them 
sarcastically, on their rising to salute him, as 
he passed them one day in the midst of his 
trouble. He was soon released from the 
Tower; by degrees the rest of his sentence 
was mitigated, and he even regained some 
rtion of favour with the King, who consulted 
Fim on the proper methods of reforming the 
courts of justice. Other marks of favour and 
indulgence were likewise shown him : he re- 
ceived a pension of 1,200/. per annum, in ad- 
dition to the grant which he had obtained from 
the Alienation-office of 600/. a-year ; and 7001. 
a-year was ted to him from his own estate. 
Thus he was still enabled to live at a consi- 
derable expense, and he gradually resumed his 
philosophical studies with his usual ardour. In 
the spring of 1622, he published his ‘‘ History 
of Henry VII,”’ which has met with less favour 
than his other works, and soon after received 
a full pardon, removing all his disabilities ; 
in consequence of which he was sumnioned to 
the second parhament in the succeeding reign 
of Charles I; but his infirmities did not allow. 
him to take his seat. Ile pursued his philoso- | 
phical researches to the last ; and in the spring» 
of 1626 was proceeding, in a weakly state of 
health, on a short journey into the country, to 
ty some experiments in natural philosophy, 
when he was taken s0 ill upon the way, that 
he was obliged to stop at the earl of Arundel’s 
louse at Highgate, where he expired, after a 
week’s illness, in April 1626. He was pri- 
vately buried in the chapel of St Michael’s 
Church in Old Verulam, where a monument 
was erected to his memory by his faithful 
friend and servant in all his troubles, Sir Tho- 
mas Meautys. In order to judge of the ele- 
vated genius of Bacon, it is necessary to recol- 
lect, that although the fields of natural know- 
ledge had been cultivated by Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Copernicus, and others, he came into 
the world at a period when Aristotle had ob- 
tained supreme authority in the schools, and 
men lost in a lahyrinth of definitions, distinc- 
tions, and disputations, wasted their time in 
eget altogether barren and useless. 
ere still therefore wanted a comprehensive 
mind, which could survey the whole region of 
science ; examine the foundation of systems 
of philosophy that evidently palsied the na- 
tural progress of society ; and suggest a more 
sure and advantageous mode of cultivating 
knowledge. Such a commanding genius was 
Bacon, and such the grand plan which he in a 
great measure executed in his ‘‘ Instauration 
of the Sciences ;’’ a scheme which has entitled 
him to the appellation of the ‘‘ Father of ex- 
perimental Philosophy.’’ The eternally in- 
creasing pile of natural knowledge which 
philosophers, following his method of experi- 
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mental investigation, have been eusbled to 
raise, is an imperishable monume.it to his me- 
mory ; and it is a singular example of the eon- 


position to superintend fidence with which original genius reposes 
Of his eusiness with upon futurity, that he confidently anticipated 


the respect and admiration of posterity, as ap- 
pears by the following passage in his will: ‘My 
name and memory I leave to foreign nations, 
and to mine own countrymen, after some time 
be gore over.” The great fame obtained by 
lord Bacon in this high philosophical depart- 
ment, obscures by its very brightness much 
of the credit which is due to him for his 
‘* Moral Essays,” and other more popular and 
miscellaneous productions, which however 
have all merited and secured a due share of 
the world’s attention. The moral defects 
which were interwoven with his intellectual 
superiority may be palliated, but certainly can 
never be excused. Servility, ingratitude, and 
corruption, are not to be lightly stigmatised 
even in a Bacon; and although certain 
sources of error may be less odious than 
others, society is equally injured by the errors 
themselves. This great man however has, 
upon the whole, proved so conspicuous a be- 
nefactor to his species, it is a sort of moral 
justice on the part of society to follow the exe 
ample of James I, and to pardon him in con- 
sideiation of ‘‘ the profitable employment of 
his time and great services,” provided the 
boundanies between virtue and vice be unequi- 
vocally preserved. Such in fact is the invoe 
luntary feeling of most reflective minds, on 
contemplation of his history, and human nature 
would scarcely be improved were the tendency 
otherwise. Pope quotes the example of Bacon 
in order to undervalue the possession of supe- 
nor intellect, which did not prevent the brighest 
from being at the same time “the meanest of 
mankind.”’ It would possibly be more to thc 
purpose to illustrate, by so striking an example, 
the distinction between clearness of perception 
and the government of conduct, and to infer 
that habits and passions reqwre to be regu- 
lated by discipline and self-coutroul in the most 
gifted as well as in the most uninformed of 
mankind. ‘The works of Bacon are collected 
in folio, in quarto, and in 8vo. The latest and 
best printed editions are in 5 vols. 4to, and 10 
vols. 8vo. They have also been repeatedly 
reprinted on the continent in Latin.—The 
family of the lord-keeper, Sir N. Bacon, seems 
to have been distinguished for talent. Suir 
NATHANIEL Bacon, one of his sons by his first 
wife, studied painting, travelled in Italy, and 
left some portraits and other works of merit, 
He died about 1615.— Walpole’s Anec. of Paint- 
ing. AwnTHONY Bacon, uterine brother of lord 
St Albans, was also patronized by the unfor- 
tunate earl of Essex. He is said to have been 
eminent for his political sagacity ; and though 
the state of his health kept him in retirement, 
he was sometimes employed on affairs of state, 
as he received a pension from the crown in the 
reign of James 1 on account of some speciaj 
services.—R-awley and Mallet’s Lives of Lord 
Bacon. Biog. Brit. 
BACON (Puasvrr) an Qxford divine, ces 
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Jebrated for his wit and humour. He was of 
Magdalen college, took his doctor's degree in 
1735, and afterwards was rector of Balden, 
Oxfordshire, holding the vicarage of Bramber, 
Sussex, in commendam. The well-known bal- 
lad of ‘*‘ The Snipe,’”’ which may be found in 
the collection entitled the “ Oxtord Sausage,” 
is of his composition, as well as ‘“‘ The Insig- 
nificant,” “The Taxes,” ‘‘The Oculist,”’ “The 
Moral Quack,” and ‘ The Trial of the Time- 
keeper,’’ dramatic effusions of less celebrity, 
and a poem called the ‘ Artificial Kite.” He 
died in 1783.—-Biog. Dram. 

BACON (Joun) a sculptur of great emi- 
mence, born 1740 in the Lorough uf Southwark, 
In 1754 he was apprenticed tu a Mr Crispe, 

roprietor of a porcelain manufactory at Lam- 
th, where, observing the models furnished by 
various artists, he imbibed a strong predilection 
for the art in which he afterwards rose to so 
high a rank, and even before the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, conceived the idea of 
constructing statues in the artificial compost 
which has since been brought to such per- 
fection in the Lambeth manufactory. It was 
not however till he had attained his twenty- 
third year that he commenced his operations 
upon marble, and soon after invented the ma- 
chine, now in general use in the profession, for 
‘“‘ getting out the points” of the model upon 
the stone. In 1769, having previously re- 
ceived several hono distinctions from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, he 
obtained the first gold medal given by the 
Royal Academy, of which he became an asso- 
ciate in 1770. A handsome compliment paid 
him by George II1 has been preserved. The 
artist was employed in executing a bust of that 
monarch for Chnstchurch, Oxford, when the 
King enquired if he had ever been out of the 
kingdom, and being answered in the negative, 
replied, ‘‘ I am not sorry to hear it ; you will 
do it the greater credit.” Besides this bust, 
he executed another of the same monarch for 
the university of Gottingen. Among the most 
celebrated of the productions of his chisel, 
which are very numerous, are the monuments 
to lord Chatham in Westminster abbey and 
Guildhall ; another to Mrs Draper in the cathe- 
dral at Bristol; the statutes of Howaid the 
philanthropist, and Johnson the lexicographer, 
in St Paul’s cathedral; and that of Sur William 
Blackstone at All Souls’ college, Oxford. He 
died August 7, 1799.—TI ife by Cecil. 

BADALOCCIUO (Sisto) an eminent 
painter, was born at Parma in 1581, and 
educated under Annibale Caracci, whom he 
attended to Rome, and apsisted in some of 
his celebrated works in that city. He died 
early, or it was thought that he would have 
proved a great ornament of the distinguished 
school in which he studied. His principal 
works were the two pictures which he painted 
-n the Verospi Palace at Rome, representing 
Polyphemus seated on a rock with Galatea 
and her nymphs on the sea, and Polyphemus 
hurling a rock at Acis and Galatea.—Hryan’s 
Biog. and Crit. Dict. of Painters. 

ADCOCK (Sanur) an English divine, 
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was horn at South Molton in Devon in the 
year 1747. He received his education at the 
Calvinistic dissenting academy of St Mary 
Ottery in the same county, and at the age of 
nineteen became pastor of a small dissenting 
congregation at Winborne in Dorsetshire. He 
was subsequently invited to become minister of 
a larger independent congregation at Barn- 
staple, which he quitted on some charge against 
his character, which however he appears to 
have satisfactorily refuted. It is conjectured, 
that some suspected leaning to the opinions of 
Dr Priestley increased the coolness between 
himself and flock, which ultimately led to his 
removal to South Molton, where he presided 
over a small congregation, and dedicated his 
views to miscellaneous literature. He wrote 
in the London Review, London Magazine, 
General Evening Post, St James Chronicle, 
and other journals; but the great scene of his 
literary labour was the Monthly Review, for 
which he wrote several distinguished criticisms, 
particularly one on Dr Priestley’s ‘‘ History of 
the Corruptions of Christianity,’’ and another 
on Madan’s “‘ Thelypthora.” He also gave 
Dr White great assistance in his Bampton 
‘‘Lectures.”” In 1787 he took a step which 
naturally brought upon him much obloquy 
from his dissenting connexions—that of join- 
ing the establishment. Ilis intimacy with Dr 
Ross, bishop of Exeter, is supposed to have led 
to this resolution ; and such was the respect 
paid to him as a man of talents and Jearn- 
ing, that he was ordained deacon one week, 
and priest the next. He afterwards became 
assistant preacher at the Octagon chapel, Bath, 
but died in May 1788, while on a visit to Sir 
John Chichester, bart. Besides his very able 
articles in the Monthly Review and various 
essays and poems in the magazines and publi- 
cations before-mentioned, he printed a pamph-~ 
let, entitled ‘‘ A slight Sketch of the Contro- 
versy between Dr Priestley and his Opponents 
on Matter and Spint.”’ Ile also undertook a 
history of Devonshire, some materials of which 
fell into the possession of Sir Lawrence Palk ; 
but he had made very little progress in the 
work.— Gent. Mag. 

BADEN (Ja~is) professor of eloquence in 
the university of Copenhagen, and one of the 
revivors of Danish literature in the eighteenth 
century. Ife was born in Zealand in 1735, 
and studied at Gottingen under the celebrated 
Heyne. On his return to Copenhagen in 1760 
he commenced giving lectures on the bells 
lettres, in the Danish language. In 1767 he 
was nominated a member of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres ; and in 1780 he obtained the 
honourable and lucrative place of professor in 
ordinary, which he held till his death in 1804. 
His principal works are—a Critical Journal, 
commenced in 1761 and terminated in 1779; 
the Journal of the University, from 1793 te 
1799; translations of some of the works of 
Tacitus, Horace, Quintilian, Xenophon, &c. 5 
and a German and Danish Dictionary.— Biog. 
Univer. : 

BADIA (Domivco) a Spanish traveller 
who, under singular circumstances, visited ia 
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41833, and the four following years, the Ma- 
ihumetan countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. During the whole of his tour he 
professed to be a Musselman; but this was 
an assumed character, which he had qualified 
himself to support by submitting to a distin- 
guishing rite, practised by the votaries of the 
Arabian prophet. He travelled under the 
denomination of Ali Bey el Abbassi, which 
style he also assumed in his ‘ Travels,” pub- 
lished in French, at Paris, by Didot, in 1814, 
2 vols., 8vo; and about the same time in 
English, at London. It is now known that 
this person was employed as a political agent 
by the Prince of Peace, at the instigation of 
Beonaparte. His peculiar situation and reli- 
gious profession gave him opportunities for 
making many observations which could not 
occur to other travellers; and his volumes 
are curious and interesting, though rather 
tinctured with an air of exaggeration, some- 
what excusable in a person placed in such 
extraordinary circumstances. urhhardt, ano- 
ther oriental traveller, who heard of Ali Bey 
at Aleppo, gives the following account of him. 
‘‘ He called himself Aly Bey, and professed 
to be born of ‘Tunisian parents in Spain, and 
to have received his education in that coun- 
try. Spanish appears to be bis native lan- 
age, besidcs which he spoke French, a little 
talian, and the Moggrabeyan dialect of Ara- 
bic, but badly. He came to Aleppo by the 
way of Cairo, Yaffa, and Damascus, with the 
strongest letters of recommendation from the 
Spanish government to all its agents, and an 
open credit upon them. He seemed to be a 
particular friend of the Prince of Peace, for 
whom he was collecting antiques: and froin 
the manner in which it was known that he 
was afterwards received by the Spanish am- 
bassador at his arrival at Constantinople, he 
must have been a man of distinction. The 
description of his figure and what is related 
of his travels, called to my recollection the 
Spaniard Badia, and his miniature in your 
library. He wasa man of middling size, long 
thin head, black eyes, large nose, long black 
beard, and feet that indicated the former wear- 
ing of tight shoes. He professed to have tra- 
velled in Barbary, to have crossed the Lybian 
Desert, between Barbary and pt, and from 
Cairo to have gone to Mekka and back. He 
travelled with eastern magnificence, but here 
he was rather shy of showing himself out of 
doors: he never walked out but on Fridays, 
to the prayers of noon in the great mosque. 
One of the before-mentioned dervishes told 
me that there had been a great deal of talking 
about this Aly Bey, at Damascus and Hamar : 
they suspected him of being a Christian, but 
his great liberality and the pressing letters 
which he brought to all people of consequence, 
stopped all further inquiry. He was busily 
employed in arranging and putting in order 
his journal during the two months of his stay 
at Aleppo.” This traveller died in his native 
country sometime after his return to Europe. 
BADIUS (Jopocus or Josse) surnamed 
Ascensius, frum the place of his nativity- 
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Asche, near Brastels, where he was born in 
1462. Having received a liberal education in 
the Italian states, he became connected with 
Freschel, then an emiment printer at Paris, 
whom he succeeded in his business, havin 
previously married his daughter. His dea 
took place in 1536. One of his daughters, a 
ludy famed for her learning and classical at- 
tainments, became the wife of the celebrated 
Robert Stephens; another married Michael 
Vascosan, also a printer. Conrad Badius, 
his son, settled at Geneva, where he embrac- 
ed the doctrines of the reformed religion.— 
Hist. Dict. 

BAFFIN (Witx1amM) an English navigator 
of the seventeenth century, famous for his dis- 
coveries in the Arctic regions. He visited 
West Greenland in 1612, again in 1615, 
and made a voyage to Spitzbergen in 1614. 
He subsequently went out as commander of a 
vessel, in which he is said to have sailed as far 
as 81} degrees of north latitude ; and in this 
expedition, which took place in 1623 and 
1624, he is supposed to have ascertained the 
limits of the vast inlet of the sea since distin- 
guished in our maps by the appellation of 
Baffin’s Bay.—-Rees’s Ciclined: Purchas’s 
Pilgrinage. 

BAGE (Rosrrr) an English writer of the 
last century, who was the author of several 
very ingenious novels. Fle was born at Derby 
in 1728, and brought up to the same occupa- 
tion as his father, who was a paper-maker 
Having a taste for literature, he by his volun- 
tary application gained a knowledge of some 
branches of the mathematics, and of the 
French and Italian languages. Though regu- 
larly employed in business through the greater 
part of his life, his published works amount to 
a considerable number of volumes. The first 
production of his pen was a novel inutled 
*“« Mount Henneth”, two vols. 1781. He af- 
terwards published ‘‘ Barham Downs” ; ‘‘ The 
Fair Syrian” ; ‘‘ James Wallace”’’; ‘‘ Man as 
he is’’; and ‘‘ Hermsprong, or Man as he is 
not’. The last two, which appeared, when 
the author was nearly seventy years of age, 
were decidedly superior to the preceding. He 
died at Tamworth in 1801. Three of the 
earlier novels of this writer have been repub- 
lished in the ninth volume of Ballantyne’s No- 
velist’s Library, edited, with biographical pre- 
faces, by Sir Walter Scott, who remarks that 
‘« The general object of Robert Bage’s com- 
positions is rather to exhibit character, than 
to compose a narrative; rather to extend and 
infuse his own political and philosophical opi- 
nions, in which a man of his character was no 
douht sincere, than merely to amuse the reader 
with the wonders, or melt him with the sor- 
rows of a fictitious tale. In this respect he 
resembled Voltaire and Diderut, who made 
their most formidable assaults on the system 
of ee ane and politics which they assailed, by 
embodying their objections in popular narra- 
tives.” Bage was sceptical in his religious, 
and free in his political notions; and the spirit 
and originality of manner which animate his 
productions, render them generally pleasing to 
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Gent. Mag. 
BAGFORD (Jouw) an industrious anti- 
, was originally a shoemaker in London, 
but afterwards a bookseller, printer, and col- 
lector of curiosities. He was employed by the 
first Harley earl of Oxford, and Dr Moore, 
bishop of Norwich, to enrich their libraries 
with acarce books and manuscripts; and he was 
nted by the latter with a small place in 
the Charter-house. In 1709 he published, in 
the Philosophica: Transactions, ‘‘ Proposals 
for a History of Printing,” &c. for which he 
made numerous collections that were subse- 
sently purchased for lord Oxford’s prides Pat 
Wanley, and accompanied the Harleian Mis- 
cellany to the British Museum. He died in 
1716.—Nichol’s Anecdotes of Literature. 

BAGLIONE (Giovann1) a Roman painter 
of the seventeenth century, who distinguished 
himself by his works in fresco. He was em- 

loyed at the age of fifteen in ornamenting the 
Vencan library ; and he afterwards executed 
avast number of paintings, principally of sa- 
cred subjects, on the walls and ceilings of the 
Roman churches. He was also an author, 
having published ‘‘ Le Vite dei Pittori, Scul- 
tori, ed Architetti,’?’ Roma, 1642, 4to. Bag- 
lione died December 28, 1644; an“ to a post- 
humous edition of his ‘‘ Lives’? was added an 
account of the author. He produced another 
work describing the new churches of Rome— 
* Ritratti di alcuni celebri Pittori del Sec. 
xvii. disegn. dal Ottas. Lioni, con le Vite de 
medesimi. Rom. 1731, 4to. 

BAGOT (Lewis) son of Sir Walter Bagot, 
bart. He was born in 1740, and educated at 
Westminster school, whence he proceeded to 
Christ-church, Oxford, of which cathedral he 
became a canon in 1771, and dean in 1777. 
Iu 1782 he was raised to the bench, becoming 
bishop successively of Bristol, Norwich (1783) 
and St Asaph (1790). In this latter diocese 
he rebuilt the eviscopal palace, and, dying in 
1802, was buried in the cathedral. He pub- 
lished his Warburtonian Lecture preached in 
Lincola's Inn chapel ; a Letter to Dr Bell on 
the Eucharist; and sundry devotional tracts, 

ms and sermons.—Gent. Mug. 

BAGLIVI (Gtonce) an eminent physician 
and physiologist, born at Ragusa about 1668, 
and educated at Naples and Padua. He be- 
came professor of anatomy at Rome, where he 
died in 1707. He distinguished himself in the 
early part of the lavt century as the author of 
a new medical theory, which for a time at- 
tracted much attention. Baglivi rejected what 
has been termed the humoral pathology, or the 
doctrine which ascribes diseases exclusively to 
changes taking place in the blood and other 
fluids of animal bodies; instead of which he 
placed the cause of disease in the altered tone 
of the solids. He supposed the existence of 
an alternate motion of the heart and the dura 
mater, by which the whole animal machine 
was actuated; a theory founded on the disco- 
verica of Pacchioui. His principal works are 
—** Praxis Medica,’” Roma, 1696; and ‘‘ De 
Fibra motrice et morbosa,”” 1700. There have 
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been several collective editions of his itings, 
one of which, by Pinel, was blished in 1788. 
2 vols. 8vo.— Haller, Bibl. Med. Pract. 

BAHRDT (Cuanzes Freveric) a German 
literary adventurer of singular character. He 
was born in Saxony in 1741, and was educated 
at Leipsic. Early in life he published several 
theological works, which attracted much notice, 
and displayed more talent than orthodoxy. In 
1771 he became professor of divinity at Giessen 
in Hesse, which place he was obliged to quit 
on account of the freedom of his religious 
sentiments. He then attempted to establish 
seminaries for the education of youth, on the 
plan of Basedow. He was patronized by the 
count of Leiningen~Dachsburg, but his own 
imprudence frustrated his undertaking ; and 
after several adventures, on being suspended 
from his office of ecclesiastical superintendant 
of the county of Leiningen, by the judgment 
of the Aulic council of Vienna, be finally be- 
came keeper of a cabaret or inn near Halle, 
He died in 1792. He was a man of consider- 
able learning and abilities, but of a turbulent 
disposition and profligate marners. By his 
levity and imprudence he brougit upon himself 
Many persecutions, which drew towards him 
the attention of all Germany, Balrdt was the 
author of several works on thcolugy, which are 
much esteemed : the most celebrated of these 
is bis translation of the New Testament, which 
he published under the singular title of ‘‘ The 
last Revelations of God.” By his method of 
interpretation, he endeavoured to give a na- 
tural explanation of the marvellous occurrences 
in the history of Jesus Christ. Among the 
numerous productions of this versatile writer 
is, the ‘‘ History of his own Life,” a strange 
performance, disclosing many circumstances ree 
rarding himself, which any man of common 
lelicacy would rather have withheld from the 
public.— Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BAILEY (Narnan) an English lexicogra- 
pher and classical acholar, who kept a school 
at Stepney, where he died June 27, 1742. He 
published ‘ Dictionarium VDomesticum,, or a 
Household Dictionary,” 8vo ; ‘‘The Antiquities 
of London and Westminster,” 12mo; and se- 
veral school books: but his principal work 
was an “ Etymological English Dictionary,” 
which first appeared in octavo, and was gra- 
dually enlarged to a foliovolume. It has been 
often reprinted, but is chiefly deserving of 
notice as having been the basis of Dr Johnson’s 
more celebrated compilation.—Gent. Mag. 

BAILLET (Aprran) an eminent French 
critic and ecclesiastic of the 17th century. He 
was born of poor parents in 1649, at a village 
near Beauvais in Picardy, and educated at the 
college in that city. In 1676 he entered into 
holy orders, and accepted a cure; but he soon 
resigned it, to devote himeelf wholly to study. 
The president Lamoignon made him his libra- 
rian, an office well suited to his talents and 
disposition ; and in that situation he continued 
till his death, which took place at Paris, Jan. 
21, 1706. He was a most industrious scholar ; 
and, being interrupted by no extraneous occu- 
vations, he acquired an accurate and intimate 
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acquaintance with a vast multitude of authors, 
and became a kind of living library. His pub- 
lished worke are extremely numerous, and 
several of them were much esteemed by his 
contemporaries, particularly his Lives of the 
Saints, in which he freely criticised some of 
the legendary tales of preceding writers. But 
the literary reputation of Baillet must rest on 
his grand work, ‘‘ Jugemeut des Savans sur Jes 
principaux Ouvrages des Auteurs.”” The first 
volume or introduction contains rules for judg- 
ing of authors and their works; the three next, 
published in 1685, treat of painters, critics, 
translators, authors of dictionaries, &c.; the 
five following of poets ; and these would have 
been followed by others, continuing the work 
according toa plan published by the author, 
but his design was interrupted by the sarcastic 
criticisins of Menage in his Anti- Baillet, and 
other writers, M. de la Monnoye republished 
the Jugemens des Savans with the Anti-Baillet 
in 7 vols. 4to, Paris, 1722, and in 8 vols. 4to, 
Amsterdam, 1725, both which editions are 
much esteemed.— Moreri. Niceron Memoires. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BAILLIE (Rosenr) a Scotch divine of the 
17th century, noted for his zeal against epis- 
copacy. He was born at Glasgow in 1599, 
and educated in the university there. He took 
orders in the Scotch episcopal church, and was 
presented to the living of Kilwinning. But 
on the attempt of archbishop Laud to establish 
the use of the common prayer in Scotland, 
Baillie distinguished himself by his opposition 
to that measure, and joined the Presbyterian 
party, of which he became an active and zealous 
member. In 1640 he was sent to London by 
the Scotch Covenanters, to prefer charges 
against archbishop Laud ; and in 1643 he was 
chosen a member of the Assembly of Dis ines 
at Westminster. Though an enemy to epis- 
copacy, he seems to have been loyally disposed 
towards the house of Stuart; for in 1649, 
being sent by the general assembly of Scotland 
on an embassy to Charles II at the Hague, he, 
in a discourse to that prince, reprobated in the 
severest terms tle execution of the late king. 
At the Restoration, Baillie was made principal 
of the university of Glasgow, and was offered 
a bishopric, which he refused. He died in 
1662. He was the author of a work entitled 
“‘ Opus Historicum et Chronologicum,”’ which 
is praised by Spottiswood. His ‘‘ Letters and 
Journals,”’ 2 vols. 8vo, published in 1755, con- 
tain some curious details of contemporary his- 
tory.— Life prefixed to his Letters. Bing. Brit. 

AILLIE (Marrnew) an eminent pliysi- 
cian and anatomist. He was the son of the 
Rev. James Baillie, professor of divinity at 
Glasgow, by the sister of Dr William Hunter. 
After some preparatory studies at Glasgow 
and Baliol College, Oxford, he became the 

upil of his uncle Dr Hunter. Through his 
Influence he was made physician to St George’s 
hospital, and he succeeded him as lecturer on 
anatomy, in conjunction with Mr Cruickshank. 
Dr Hunter, having had an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding with his brother Juhu Hunter, left 
at his death » smaji family estate which he 
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had d to his nephew, who, high!y to 
his honour, restored it to his surviving uncle, 
Dr Baillie continued a public lecturer till 1799, 
from which time till within a few years of his 
death he devoted himself to the more immedi- 
ate duties of his profession, He was one of 
his Majesty’s physicians in ordinary, and long 
stood in the first rank among his medical con- 
temporaries. He died in 1823, in the sixty - 
third year of his age; leaving by his wife, 
daughter uf Dr Denman, a son and a daughter. 
Dr Baillie published in 1793 a very valuable 
work intitled ‘*‘ The Morbid Anatomy of the 
most important parts of the Human Body,” 
&vo ; subsequently enlarged and improved, 
This was followed by ‘‘ A Series of Engravings 
tending to illustrate Morbid Anatomy.” He 
nlso gave a description of the Gravid Uterus, 
and contributed many important papers to the 
Philosophical Transactions and the medical 
collections of his time. Dr Baillie formed a 
valuable museum of morbid anatomical speci- 
mens, which he presented to the College of 
Physicians, with a sum of money to be expended 
in heeping them in order.—New Monthly Ma. 
gasine. 

BAILLY (Joun Syivanvs) a_ learned 
French astronomer, one of those literary and 
scientific men who became the victims of the 
Revolution. He was born at Paris in 1736, 
and bred to the profession of painting, in 
which he made some progress, but forsook it 
for pursuits more congenial to his inclination. 
He first attached himself to poetry; but be- 
coming acquainted with La Caille and other 
men of science, he was persuaded to devote 
himself to the study of astronomy, which was 
the means of his acquiring great reputation. 
The theory of the satellites of Jupiter formed 
a particular object of bis researches ; relative 
to which he communicated a number of me- 
moirs to the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
afterwards published a distinct work, in 1766. 
Such was his reputation that he was received 
as an adjunct of the academy in January 1763 ; 
and chosen associate in 1770. His great work, 
the ‘* History of ancient Astronomy” made its 
appearance a few years after, the first volume 
being published in 1775. ‘* The History of 
modern Astronomy,” from the foundation of 
the Alexandrian school to the present age, 
was printed in 1779: and in 1787 came out 
the ‘* History of Indian and Onental Astrono- 
my,” forming a sequel to the History of An- 
cient Astronomy. All these publications are 
highly interesting, from the accurate details 
they contain relative to the origin and progress 
of astronomical science, and the lives, writings, 
and discoveries of astronomers. Some remarks 
having been made on this work by Voltaire, a 
correspondence took place between M. Bailly 
and him, which was made public under the 
title of ‘‘ Letters on the Origin of the Sciences 
and of the People of Asia.”” This was follow- 
ed by ‘‘ Letters on the Atlantis of Plato, and 
the ancient History of Asia.’ These publica- 
tions, amidst an imposing mass of learned 
authority, contain some fanciful notions con- 
cerning the original seat of civilization and 
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acience, which tho author places in the centre 
of Asia, in the region of Siberian Tartary, a 
country for many ages past inhabited by bar- 
barians surpassing in ignorance and stupidity 
most of the other nations of the old world. In 
1784 M. Bailly was nominated by the acade- 
my one of the commissioners directed to ex- 
amine and make a report concerning animal 
magnetism, as practised by Deslon, a discip] 
of the famous Mesmer. The report drawn up 
on this occasion by M. Bailly was highly cre- 
ditable to his talents and discrimination. In 
1785 he was chosen a member of the academy 
of inscriptions and belles lettres; and at this 
period his literary reputation was nearly at its 
zenith. ‘(he contrast which this part of his 
life forms with his subsequent political career 
is melancholy but instructive. At the opening 
of the Revolution, M. Bailly was elected a de- 
puty of the ners etat, on the assembling of the 
States-General of Franch ; and he was president 
of th» first Natioual Assembly, when the khing’s 
proclamation was issued ordering them to dis- 
perse. He resisted this mandate, and dictat- 
ed to the membcrs of the assembly an oath-— 
‘““never to separate til) they had obtained a 
free constitution.”? On the 14th of July, 1789, 
the very day the Bastile was taken, M. Bailly 
was appointed mayor of Paris. In this critical 
situation he serms to have acted consistently 
with his own notions, as the friend of liberty 
and the enemy of anarchy and oppression. 
Several measures however which he thought it 
right to adopt gave offeuce to the people, par- 
ticularly his ordering the soldiery to fire on the 
mob in the Champ de Mars, on the 17th of 
July, 1791. At the close of that year the Con- 
stitueut Assembly was dissolved ; and M. Bailly 
at the sume time resigned his office and re- 
tired to the rank of a private citizen. He had 
nowever acted too conspicuous a part to be al- 
lowed to remain in peaceful obscurity. The 
violent republicans, or rather anarchists, who 
considered his whole public life as a censure on 
their proceedings, were determined to sacrifice 
him to their vengeance. He was denounced, 
arrested, and committed to prison; and after 
the mockery of such a trial as was ugual in the 
case of the prejudged victims of the dema- 
gogues who then governed in France, he was 
guillotined, November 11th, 17953, with cir- 
cumstances of insult and barbarity disgraceful 
only to the misguided wretches who sur- 
rounded the scaffold. In private life the cha- 
racter of M. Bailly was amiable, and his inte- 
grity was irreproachable. In person he was 
tall, of a sedate but stmking countenance, and 
his temper, though firm, was joined to much 
sensibility. His disinteresteduess appeared 
frequently, and in a very peculiar manner to- 
wards his relations; and during his magis- 
tracy he expended a considerable part of his 
income in administering to the necessities of the 
poor. He left a widow, whom he married in 
1787, when she was the relict of his intimate 
friend Raymond Gaye.—Aikin’s G. Biog. - 
BAILZIE, or BAILLIE ( Wi1.114m _) a phy- 
Sician of the fifteenth century, was a native of 
Scotland. After being educated in his native 
Bua. Dicr.—No. XI. 
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country, he went to Italy, where he studied 
medicine with such reputation as to be mada 
rector, and afterwards professor of medicine 
in the university of Bologna, about the vear 
1484. In his theory he adopted the Galenic 
system in preference to the Empiric, and wrote 
‘** Apologia pro Galeni doctrina contra Empi- 
ricos,’’ Lyons, 1552, 8vo. Machenzie thinks 
that he also wrote a book entitled, “ De 
Quantitate SyHabarum Grecarum, et de Dia- 
lectis,’’ 1600, 8vo.— Mackenzie’s Scot. Writers. 
Tanner. 

BAINBRIDGE (Jonn) an eminent astro- 
nomer and mathematician, born at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch in Leicestershire, in 1582. He 
studied at Cambridge, whence, having taken 
the degree of M.A., he returned to his native 
place, set up a grammar school, and at the 
same time practised physic, devoting his lei- 
sure to the science of mathematics. He at 
length removed to London, and was admitted 
a fellow of the College of Physicians. “ A 
description of the Comet of 1618,’’ whicb he 
published, was the means of introducing him 
to Sir Henry Savile, who had founded an as- 
tronomical lecture at Oxford, and who in 1619 
appointed Dr Bainbridge to the professorship. 
He then entered as a master commoner at 
Merton College, where in 1631 he was no- 
minated reader of Linacre’s medical lecture. 
When above forty years of age he began the 
study of Arabic, that he might make himself 
acquainted with the discoveries of the Arabian 
astronomers. He died in 1643, while cnpaged 
in publishmg corrected editions of the works 
of the ancicnt astronomers, an undertaking 
which was one of the duties enjoined on him 
as Savilian professor. Ilis only published 
works, besjdes that already mentioned, are—~ 
‘“« Procl Sphera, Ptolemai de Ilypothesibus 
Planetarum Lib. sing.”’ together with ‘‘ Ptole- 
mwi Canon Regnorum,’’ 1620, !to; and ‘* A 
Treatise on the Dog Star,’’ 1618. He left 
prepared for the press some astronomical dis- 
sertations, and a considerable quantity of other 
manuscripts, which are preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin.— Wood's Athen. 
Oaon. Biog. Brit. Martin’s Biog. Philosophica. 

BAIUS, or DE BAY (Micuatt.) professor 
of divinity at Louvain about the middle of the 
16th century. He was one of those Roman 
Catholic divines who, without separating from 
the church of Rome, adopted some of the 
tenets of the Reformers. He was charged 
with teaching doctrines, concerning grace and 
free-will, contrary to the established faith, and 
similar to those broached by Lutber on the 
authority of St Augustin. Baius was accused 
of heresy by the Franciscan friars and the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, and his opinions were 
condemned by pope Pius V, and subsequently, 
at the solicitation of the Jesuits, by Gregory 
XIII. He appears to have formally retracted 
his obnoxious tenets, and was allowed to retain 
his preferment. In 1563 he was commissioned 
to attend the council of Trent ; and he after- 
wards was made chancellor of the university 
of Louvain. He died in 1589, aged seventy 
seven. His works, consisting of tracts on cone 
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‘roversial divinity, were published entire at 
Cologne in 1696, 4to.— Bayle. Moreri. 


BAKER (Sir Georce) an eminent physi- , 


cian of the last century. He was the son of a 
Devonshire cler , was born in 1722, 
and educated at Eton and Cambridge. Having 
taken the degree of M.D. in 1756, he com- ' 
menced the practice of his profession at Stam- 
ford, whence he soon removed to London, and 
speedily attained considerable reputation. He 
was appointed physician in ordinary to the 
hing, and physician to the queen; and he 
was also chosen fellow of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian societics. In 1776 he was created 
a baronet, and in 1797 he was placed at the 
head of his profession, Ly being elected presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians. Ife died 
June fifteenth, 1809. Sir George Baker had 
the reputation of being an elegant classical 
acholar and critic in the dead languages, as 
well as a learned and skilful physician. His 
published works are neither numeious nor 
considerable. They consist principally of 
essays and dissertations on medical subject», 
many of which were published in periodical 
works. ‘ An Fssay on the Cause of the En- 
demical Colic of Devonshire,”’ which appeared 
about 1767, gave rise to a professional con- 
troversy relative to the origin of that malady, 
which he attributed to the use of cider im- 
pregnated with lead derived from the vessels 
used in making it. Of his Jatin style Sir G. 
Baker has !eft a specimen highly creditable to 
his taste and talents, in the preface to a late 
edition of the pharmacopwia of the Medical 
College. —Chaulmer’s Biog. Dict. Watt's Bi- 
bliot. Brit. 

BAKER (Henny) a poet and naturalist of 
the 18th century. He is said, according to 
one authority, to have been brought up a book- 
seller, though another states that he was 
articled to an attorney. Ilowever, he engaged 
in neither occupation, but devoted himself to 
the instruction of persons born deaf and dumb, 
by which he acquired a handsome fortune, In 
1725 and 1726 he published ‘‘ Original Poems, 
serious and humourous,” in two parts. He 
was also the author of ‘‘ The Universe,’ a 
poem, and an ‘“ Invocation to Health.” He 
afterwards employed himself much in experi- 
mental philosophy and making microscopical 
observations. In 1740 he was chosen a fellow | 
of the Royal and Antiquarian societies, and in ; 
1744 he obtained the Copleian gold medal, for | 
his microscopical discoveries on crystalliza- | 
tion. He contributed many papers to the Phi- | 
losophical ‘Transactions ; and he was an active i 
member of the Society for the Encouragement : 
of Arts, to which he for some time acted! 
Beene yusly as secretary. He died in 1774.: 

y his will he left 100/. to the Royal Society, | 
for an annual lecture on chemistry or natural . 
philosophy. Besides the works already no-_ 
ticed, he published ‘‘ The Microscope made: 
easy,” and ‘“ Employment for the Micro- : 
scupe ;”” both illustrated by plates, und con- | 
taining much curious information. Mr Baker, 
married a daughter of Daniel Defoe, by whom : 
he had two sons. The elder, David Erskine: 
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Baker, who died in 1767, waa the author of 
‘The Companion to the Playhouse,” 2 vols, 
12mo; since enlarged by Isaac Reed and 
Stephen Jones. Henry faker, the younger 


| son, who was an attorne 's had some talent for 


poetry, and in 1756 published ‘‘ sig? Pas- 
toral and Elegiac,” 2 vols.8vo.—Biog. Brit. 

BAKER (Sir Ricwarp) an English histo- 
rian of the 17th century. .JTe was born of a 
good family in Kent in 1568, and became a 
gentleman commoner at Oxford, whence he 
removed to one of the inns of court, and after- 
wards travelled on the Continent. Returning 
home, he was knighted in 1603 by James J, 
and in 1620 he served the office of high sheriff 
of Oxfordshire, having estates in that county. 
An unfortunate marriage with the daughter of 
Sir George Mainwaring, of Izhtfield in S..rop- 
shire, occasioned his ruin ; for, giving securit, 
for the debts contracted by that family, he be- 
came insolvent, and was obliged tu take refuge 
in the Fleet prison, where, after continuing 
some years, he died in 1645. He lightened his 
tedious confinement by turning author. Some 
1eligious pieces which he published have been 
long since consigned to obhvion ; but Ins 
‘‘ Chronicle of the Kings of England,’’ first 
published in 1641, and afterwards continued 
by Edward Phillips, the nephew of Milton, and 
others, went through a great number of edi- 
tions. Addison, in ‘* The Spectator,” repre- 
sents it as the favourite manual of Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; as it seems to have been, in 
fact, of country gentlemen in gencral at the 
beginning of the last century.—Biog. Brit. 
Aikin’s G. Biography. Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 

BAKER (Tuomas) an English mathema- 
tician of the 17th century. He was a native 
of Somersetshire, and was educated at Oxford. 
In 1645, being a scholar of Wadham college, 
he served in the garrison of Oxford for hin 
Charles I. Leaving the university, he obtaine 
the vicarage of Bishop's Nymimnet in Devon- 
shire, and spent the remainder of his time in 
methematical researches. In 1684 he pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘ The Geometrical 
Key, or the Gate of Equations unlocked; or a 
new Discovery of the construction of all Equa- 
tions, howsoever affected, not exceeding the 
fourth degree, viz. of Linears, Quadratics, 
Cubics, Biquadratics, and the finding of all 
their roots, a3 well false as true, withvut the 
use of Mesolabe, Trisection of Angles, Re- 
duction, Depression, or any other previous 
Preparations of Equations, by a Circle, and 
any (and that one only) Parabole,” 4to. This 
verbose title will give the reader an idea of 
the merit of Mr. Baker’s discoveries, which 
recommended him to the notice of the Royal 
Society, by whom he was presented with an 
honorary medal. He died in 169v at Bishop's 
Nymmet, where he was buried.— Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. SBiog. Brit. 

BAKER (Tomas) a learned antiguary, 
born at Lanchester in Durham in 1656. "He 
became a student of St. John’s college, Came 
bridge, of which he was afterwards fellow. 
Entering into orders, he obtained a living, 
which he resigned in consequence of having 
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embraced the principles of the Nonjurors. On 
the accession of George I, his refusal to take 
the oaths required by government obliged him 
to give up his fellowship ; but being much 
esteemed in the university, he was allowed to 
retain his chambers ; and Prior the poet most 
aries | made up his loss of income by giv- 
ing him the emoluments of his own fellowship, 
his motives for keeping possession of which 
were not generally known. Baker died in 
1740, leaving behind him vast manuscript col- 
lections relating to the history and antiquities 
of Cambridge univermty, and other subjects ; 
part of which are in the Harleian hbrary in 
the British Museum, and part in the public 
library at Cambridge. In 1699 Mr Waker 
pullished anonymously a volume entitled 
** Reflections upon Learning,” which became 
exceedingly popular, and passed through many 
editions, The object of this piece was to show 
the uncertainty and insufficiency of al] human 
learning, and evince tothe necessity of revela- 
tion. Neither in its plan or execution is the 
work entitled to the unqualified praise which 
has sometimes been bestowed on it. The 
author printed nothing else but a preface to a 
“parva of bishop Fisher.— Biog. Brit. Aikin’s 
« Biog. 

BAKEWELL (Ronert) an English gen- 
tleman in the last century, who acquired 
some celebrity by his schemes for improving 
the breeds of sheep and oxen. Te possessed 
an estate at Dishley Grange in Leicestershire, 
whcre his grazing and feeding schemer were 
put in execution ; and he is said to have tra- 
velled over various parts of England, Ireland, 
and Holland, in search of intormation. In 
some respects he was very successful ; for he 
found out a method of fattening animals to a 
prodizious degree for the table; and he sold 
his stock at a most enormous price. It may 
be questioned however whetber his projects 
were productive of any real advantage to him- 
self or to the public: for it has been stated 
that he failed in business more than once; 
and, with regard to the ultimate effect of his 
improvements, it has been sarcastically, Lut 
justly remarked, that they had enabled him 
to make meat too Sat Sor any body to eat, and 
too dear for any bouy to purchase. We was 
however, like many other speculators, an in- 
telligent and ingenious man ; and he is said to 
have been distinguished for his humanity to 
the animale under hiscare. He died at Dish- 
ley, October 1st, 1795.—Gent. Mag. 

BALBI (Jonn) a Dominican friar of the 
13th century, author of a famous grammatical 
work entitled ‘‘ Catholicon seu summa gram- 
maticalis,” finished as he himself states in 
1286. It was first printed at Mentz, 1460, 
oe which edition is extremely valuable, 
merely as a specimen of early t hy.— 
Marchand, Histoire del’I babiimarie | Fincboschi. 

BALBOA (Vasco Nunez pve) a Spanish 
officer in the 16th century, who distinguished 
himself by his ‘l'ransatlantic discoveries, He 
was a native of Castile, and went early in life, 
@s an adventurer, to the West Indies. He is 
said to have been the first European who as- 
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certained Cuba to be an island. After having 

been settled in Hispaniola, be sailed to the 

river Darien, and established a colony on the 

isthmus of Panama, where he built the first 

town on the continent of South America. Mays 

ing cultivated a correspondence with the ca- 

ciques or Indian chiefs of the country, Balboa 

in 1513 set off on an expedition across the 

isthmus, and discovered the Pacific Ocean, 

Returning back, he sent to Spain an account 

of his discoveries. His merits however were 

neglected, and Pedrarias Davila was sent out 
with a fleet and troops, as governor of Darien. 
Balboa was afterwards made lieutenant-gover- 
nor, with independent authority. But dia-~ 
putes arising between him and Pedrarias, the 
latter accused him of disloyalty, and a design 
to revolt against the governor ; on which charge 
he was tried and convicted, and in spite of the 
entreaties of the judges themselves and of the 
whole colony, he was publicly beheaded in 
1517, at the age of 42, leaving the character 
of an active and enterprising adventurer, infe- 
rior to none of the Spanish leaders in America 
in courage or abilities—Robertson’s Hist. of 
America. 

BALBUENA (Brrnanvo be) a native of 
Valdepeguas, near Toledo in Spain, who 
flourished in the 16th century. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Salamanca, he assumed 
the cowl, and died in 1627, bishop of Porto 
Rico in the West Indies. He is principally 
known by his epic poem, the subject of which 
is the defeat and death of the Paladins at 
Roncesvalles, first printed in 4to, in 1624. He 
also published an account of ‘* ‘The Grandeur 
of Mexico,” 8vo; and a work enticed ‘‘ Siecle 
d’or dans les bois d’Eriphile,” also in 8vo.— 
Moreri. 

BALCANQUAL (Wa ter) chaplain to 
James 1, whom he accompanied to England, 
and yraduated at Oxford. He afterwards, 
while master of the Savoy, represented the 
Scotch hirk at the synod of Dordt; bis letters 
concerning which assembly may be found in 
TIales's *‘ Golden Remains.” On his retura 
ho obtained the deanry of Rochester, and af- 
terwards that of Durham; but, being obnoxi- 
ous to the Pustans during the troubles in the 
following reign, was diiven from his cathedral 
and underwent much persecution. He com~ 
posed the declaration issued by Charles I con- 
cerning the distuibances in the northern parts 
of his dominions, printed in folio ir 1359 ; and 
dind at Chirk castle, Denbighslure, just after 
th» battle of Naseby in 1645.— Wwod's Athen. 
O2en. 

BALN, au Anglo-Saxon, supposed to have 
written on nedicine about the end of the ninth 
century. In Wanley’s catalogue of Saxon 
MSS. is wentioned a medical treatise, cun- 
taining numerous remedies against various dis- 
eases. It is divided into three parts ; and from 
some lines between the second and third parts, 
Wanley infers that the name of the author waa 
Bald. There is however some ambiguity in 
the expression, which, according to Mr S. Ture 
ner, implies rather possession than authorship, 
—Turner’s Hist. of the i 
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BALDERIC, a French historian of the 
agth century. He was abhot of Bourgueil in 
1089, and bishop of Dol in Britanny in 1114, 
and assisted at the council of Clermont, held 
upon account of the crusades, of which he 
wrote a history, from the commencement to the 
taking of Jerusalem by Godfrey of Bouillon in 
1099. He wrote various other works in prose 
and verse, among the rest, the life of Ro- 
bert Arbrissel, founder of the order of Fonte- 
vraud. A lifeof Balderic is extant, with very 
curious notes; and his poems appear in the 
fourth volume of Duchesne’s collection. Le 
died in 1136.—Dupin, Moreri. 

BALDI or BALDUS (Brrnarvino) a 
learned Italian ecclesiastic of the 16th century, 
remarkable for his profound and various litera- 
ture. On leaving the university of Padua, he 
was taken into the service of the duke of 
Guastalla as his mathematician, and ruled the 
church of Guastalla, as abbot, for many years 
with great reputation, Baldi was one of the 
few who united elegance with scientific pur- 
suits; and he stood as high among the Italian 
poets as among the scholars and metaphy- 
sicians. His labours on mechanics and ma- 
thematics were very numerous; several of 
them are to be seen in the Vitruvius of Am- 
sterdam, 1649, 4to; and a wok which he left 
behind, entitled ‘ Cronica de Mathematici,”’ 
was printed in 1707. The blank veise of his 
poetry is much admired; and of his fables 
Crescembino gave a version in Italian verse, 
Rome, 1702, 12mo. He died in 1617.— Mo- 
reri, Sarii Onomasticon. 

BALDI DE UBALDIS, a famous lawyer 
of the 14th century. Ile was the son of a 
physician at Perugia, where he studied Jaw 
under Bartoli. He passed through most of 
the universities of italy, gaining great celebrity ; 
and at length he became the rival of Bartoli, 
whose opinions he openly contradicted. John 
Galeazzo duke of Milan patronized lim; and 
pope Urban VI, who held the pontifical chair 
at Rome, while Clement VII ruled at Avignon, 
rewarded Baldi liberally for pleading his cause 
against his rival. Je died at Pavia in 1400, 
at the age of seventy-six. His works, consist- 
ing of numerous juridical treatises, have been 
published in 3 vols. folio.— Bayle. Tiraboschi. 

BALDINI. There were two learned Ita- 
hians of this name: the first, Joun AntTHony, 
was born of a noble family at Placentia in 1654, 
and was employed on various diplomatic mis- 
gions, especially on one to the conpress at 
Utretcht. He was an eminent virtuoso and 
collector, and diedlin17¥5. ‘The second, Joun 
Francis, a native of Brescia, anda celebrated 
antiquary, waa born in 1677. He was the 
author of several tracts on philosophical and 
other subjects. Among them are a treatise 
‘‘ Sopra le forze moventi,” ‘* Dissertazione su- 
pra un antica piastra di bronzo,” and ‘‘ Rela- 
zione dell’ Aurora Boreale,”’ 1737. He also 
published ‘‘ Remarks on the Lives of the Popes, 
by Anastatius Bibliothecarius,”’ and edited Vail- 
laint’s ‘“‘ Numismata.”’ His death took place 
in 1765 at Tivoli.—Moreri. Dict. Hist. 

BALDINI (Baccro) a goldsmith of Flo- 
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rence, who, according to Vusari, was inatructed 
in the art of engraving by Maso Finiquerra, 
who is said to have been the mventor. Hal- 
dini appears to have engraved nineteen plates 
for Dante’s Inferno, from designs by Alessandro 
Boticelli, printed at Florence in 1431. His 
other works cannot be accurately ascertained. 
He died in 1515, aged seventy-nine.—Sirutt’s 
Dict. of Engravers. Bryan’s Dict. of Painters 
and Engravers. 

BALDINUCCI (Purtip) a Florentine, 
noted for his acquaintance with the fine arts, 
and his researches concerning the history of 
their professors. He wrote the life of Bernini, 
at the request of Christina the ex-queen of 
Sweden, which work was published in 168%. 
He afterwards undertook a general history of 
the professors of the arts of desipn, from Cima- 
bue to his own time, in six volumes, three of 
which were publisbed during his life, and the 
remainder by hisson ‘This valuable work has 
been repeatedly reprinted. Baldinucci also 
wrote a ‘* Vocabulary of Design,” and “ The 
Origin and Progress of the Art of Engraving 
on Copper,” 1686, 4to. He died in 1696.— 
Tiraboschi. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BALDOCK (Ratpru pez) a learned prelate, 
bishop of London and lord high chancellor of 
England in the reign of Edward I. The former 
of these dignities he acquired in 1304, the 
second three years afterwards. Leland speaks 
of having seen a History of British Affairs by 
this prelate: no such work however is now 
extant. He died in 1307. Another of this 
name, Ronrrt pE BauLpocr, an ecclesiastic, 
shared the sufferings and captivity of his 
master, Edward II, who was much attached to 
him. He died in prison.—Biog. Brit. 

BALDUINUS or BAUDOUIN (Francis) 
a learned French critic and civilian of the six- 
teenth century. Tle studied at Louvain, and 
was patronized by the emperor Charles V and 
other princes. He became professor of law at 
Bourges and at Strasburg, and was afterwards 
in the service of Anthony de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, who engaged him in an abortive at- 
tempt to reconcile the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches. He died in 1573, aged about 
fifty-two. Besides several works on civil law, 
he published editions of ‘* Optatus de Schis- 
mate Donatistarum,’’ and of the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix.— Moreri. 

BALDUINUS or BAUDOUIN (Brwenicr) 
a French ecclesiastic of the seventeeth cen 
tury, who distinguished himself by a critical 
treatise entitled—‘‘ Calceus antiquus et mys- 
ticus,’”’ 1615, 8vo. Ile is said to have written 
this work, which relates to the kinds of shoes 
worn by the ancients, in consequence of some 
ridicule which he incurred as having been the 
son of a shoemaker, and himself a professor of 
the gentle craft. He translated the tragedies of 
Seneca into French, was priucipal of the col- 
lege of Troyes, and afterwards master of a 
hospital at Amiens where he died in 1632.— 
Moreri. 

BALDWIN, archbishop of Canterbury in 
the twelfth century, was a native of Exeter, 
who, embracing an ecclesiastical life, was made 
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archdeacon of Exeter. He afterwards became 
a Cistercian monk, in the monastery of Ford in 
Devonshire, of which in a few years he was 
made abbot. In 1180 he was consecrated 
bishop of Worcester, and in 1184 was pro- 
moted to the see of Canterbury. His attempt 
to found a college of secular priests at Hack- 
ington near Canterbury, involved him in a dis- 
pure with the monks of St Austin’s abbey, and 

e was obliged to desist from his design ; but 
he afterwards laid the foundation of a similar 
institution at Lambeth. In 1189 he crowned 
king Richard I, whom he followed in his sub- 
sequent expedition to the Ifoly Land; where 
Baldwin died in 1191, or according to some 
accounts in 1193. His works, chiefly theolo- 
gicul tracts, were collected by father Tissier, 
and were published in the fifth volume of the 
Bubliotheoa Cisterciensis.—Bioy. Brit. Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 

BALDWIN I, emperor of Coustantinople, 
® prince memorable not only on account of his 
talents, but as having been the founder of the 
short-lived dynasty of Latin sovereigns of the 
Eastern empire. He was boro in 1172, and 
was hereditary count of Flanders and Hainault. 
Having joined in the fourth crusade, he distin- 
guished himself by his courage and conduct in 
several actions which ensued ; and when Con- 
stantinople in 1201 was taken by the French 
and Venetians, Baldwin was unanimously 
elected emperor of the East. His new subjects 
revolted against him, being excited by Joan- 
nices king of Bulgaria, whom he had offended 
by rejecting his [ aiaiaie alliance. ‘The insur- 
gents seized Adrianople, in besieging which 
city Baldwin was taken prisoner by the hing 
of Bulgaria, and probably soon after put tc 
death with circumstances of great cruelty ir 
1205. The uncertainty of his fate gave rise 
to a remarkable deception. Twenty years 
after his disappearance, a hermit exhibitec 
himself in Flanders, professing to be the long 
lost prince, and was at first gladly received a 
such by his former subjects. He was howeve. 
taken to the French court, where he was com 
pletely detected, and perished as an impostor. 
—Moreri. Gibbon. 

BALDWIN (Wittiam) an English write 
about the time of the Reformation, chiefl, 
known asa principal author of the ‘‘ Mirro: 
for Magistrates,” a series of tragical stories o 

ns of rank and note, said to have bee: 
jected by Thomas Sackville first earl o 
orset, who wrote the poetical preface or in 
duction, and the legend of Henry Stafford duk 
of Buckingham, and left the work to be car 
ried on by Baldwin and others. It was firs 
published in 1559, and reprinted with a secon 
art in 1563. Ritson says, the legends ¢ 
fenry Percy earl of Northumberland, Richar: 
earl of Cambridge, Thomas Montagu ear! c 
Salisbury, king James I of Scotland, Willian 
Delapole duke of Suffolk, Jack Cade, Richar 
Platagenet duke of York, lord Clifford, Jobr 
Tiptoft earl of Worcester, Richard Nevil en 
of Warwick, king Henry VI, and George duk 
of Clarence, in the first part, and those of 5. 
Anthony Woodville and Collingbourne in th 
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scond, appear to be the composition of Bald- 
‘in. He was at different times a schoolmaster, 
printer, and a clergyman. He published 
erses on the death of Edward V1, and other 
oems. The time of his death is not known ; 
it he seems to have lived some years after 
ie accession of queen Elizabcth.—Rutson’s 
iblio. Poetica. Chulmer’s Biog. Dict 
BALE (Jonn) in Latin Baleus, an English 
eclesiastic, and bishop of Ussory in Ireland, 
yas born at Cove, near Dunwich, Suffolk, in 
.495. His parents, having a large family, en- 
ered him at twelve years of age in the mo- 
lastery of the Carmelites at Norwich, whence 
e was sent to Jesus college, Cambridge. 
Ithough educated a Roman Catholic, the 
teformation having now found its way into 
ingland, he became a Protestant, accordin 
» his own account, at the instigation of lard 
Ventworth, but possibly impelled by a still 
cronger incentive, as he immediately after- 
vards married. In early life he enjoyed the 
wrotection of lord Cromwell; but atter that 
jobleman’s execution, his own warmth of 
emper, and the intolerance of the Popish 
varty, rendered it necessary tor him to retire 
nto the Netherlands. On the accession of 
<dward V1, he returned to england, and was 
in the first instance presented to the living 
of Bishop’s Stoke, Southampton, aud soon 
after nominated bishop of Ossory in lreland. 
Here, on his preaching the reformed religion, 
his clergy cither oppressed or forsook him ; 
and so violent was the popular fury against 
‘iim, that in one tumult five of his domestics 
vere murdered in his presence. ‘lhe death 
of Edward Vi,and accession of Mary, necessa- 
rily added to his danger; and quitting his 
diocese, he lay some time concealed in Dublin, 
After enduring many hardships and much 
danger from the treachery and avarice of the 
captain and pilot of a Dutch ship of war, 
which captured the trading vessel in which 
he had sought to escape to Holland, he at 
length reached that country a prisoucr. After 
enduring some confinement, by the sacrifice of 
a sum of money he was evabled to reach 
Switzerland, where he abode until the death 
of Mary. On his return to England, he made 
no attempt to recover his Irish diocese, but 
contented himself with the calm enjoyment of 
a prebenial stall at Canterbury, where ho 
closed his stormy life im 1963, in the sixty- 
eight year of his age. Bale wrote several 
small pieces while he was a Romanist ; and 
after he renounced Popery, his productions, 
both in Latin and English, were still more 
numerous. Most of his English writings were 
attacks upon the religion which he had uban- 
doned, to which he was a bitter and in many 
respects, it is to be feared, an uncandid and 
disingenuous enemy. His ‘ Brief Chronicle 
concerning Sir John Oldcastle,’ was re- 
published in 1729 ; and he is also the author 
of many strange productions in English metre, 
among which are several plays on sacred sub- 
jects, a specimen of which may be seen in the 
Harleian Miscellany. ‘I’o modern readers 
they appear extravagant burlesques ; but, aa 
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the author himself informs us, they were 
vely and piously represented in his own 
ays by young men at the market-cross of 
Kilkenny. The only work of bishop Bale 
which has given him distinction among au- 
thors, and is now at all attended to, 1s his 
“‘Scriptorum Ilustrium Majoris Britannie 
Catalogus ;”’ or ‘‘ An Account of the Lives 
of eminent Writers of Britain.”’ This account, 
which, according to the title, commences 
with Japhet the son of Noah, reaches to the 
year 1557, at which time the author was an 
exile in Germany. {[t is compiled from vari- 
ocs writers, but chiefly from the antiquary 
Leland. With considerable allowances for 
the strong bias of party zeal, this work may 
still be read with advantage, althought not 
without errors in regard to dates, and the 
needless multiplication of the titles of books. 
That his invectives against Popery were too 
indiscriminately vehement, and his exposures 
of the vices and corruption of the Catholic 
clergy overcharged, is now very Sueetest 
admitted, although not to the extent whic 
the party attached would insinuate. With 
every abatement however on the score of the 
warmth of a decided partizan and great per- 
sonal sufferer, the principal work of Bale must 
ever be considered valuable as the foundation 
of English biography.— Biog. Brit. 

BALE (Roscrt) an English divine of the 
fifteenth century. He was a native of Nor- 
folk, and hecame prior of the Carmelites in 
the city of Norwich. He is the author of 
«‘ Annales perbreves ordinis Carmelitarum ;” 
of “Historia Helix, Phrophete ;” and of 
“* Officium Simonis Angli.” Ile died in 1503. 
—Piis. Wood's Athen. Oxon. 

BALES (Perrier) a famous professor of the 
art of calligraphy or penmanship, in the six- 
teenth century. Jie resided some time at 
Gloucester-hall, Oxford, where he probably 
taught the art of writing, as he did after- 
wards in London. Llolingshed in his chroni- 
cle mentions the wonderful skill of Bales in 
what may be termed micrography; and 
Evelyn more particularly states that he wrote 
the Lord's prayer, creed, decalogue, two 
short Latin prayers, his own name, motto, 
day of the month, year of our Lord, and of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, to whom he 
presented it at Hampton Court, all within 
the circle of a silver penny, enchased in a 
ring and border of gold, and covered with a 

stal, so accurately done as to be plainly 
legible ; to the great admiration of her majesty, 
the whole privy-council, and several ambas- 
sadors then at court. He was very dexterous 
in imitating the hand-writing of others, on 
which account he was employed by Sir Francis 
Walsiugham, the Queen’s secre of state ; 
but he seems to have cancelled the merit of 
his services to government by involving him-. 
self in the conspiracy of the earl of Essex, 
for which he suffered imprisonment. He 
died about 1610. From a book which he. 
published in 1590, entitled the <‘« Writing 
Scbhoolmaster, in three parts, the first teach- 
ing swift writing, the second true writing, 
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the third fair writing,”— it appears that ha 
was acquainted with mtsnography: sat made 
some improvements in it.—Biog. Brit, 

BALGUY (Jomn) an English divine, born 
in 1686 at Sheffield in Yorkshire, where his 
father was master of a free grammar school. 
After his death he became a pupil of the Rev. 
Charles Daubuz, author of a commen on 
the Revelations, and afterwards studied at 
Cambridge, where in 1726 he took the degree 
of M.A. He had previously entered into or- 
ders and obtained a small living in Lincoln- 
shire. In 1718 he engaged in what was term- 
ed the Bangorian controversy, occasioned by 
a sermon preached by Hoadley, then hishop of 
Bangor, on the text, ‘‘ My kingdom 18 not of 
this world.” Balguy became the champion of 
liberal principles, and of the bishop, in whose 
defence he published three pamphlets, and 
who in 1727 rewarded his services with a pre- 
bend in Salisbury cathedral. In 1729 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Northallerton in 
Yorkshire, which was his principal prefer- 
ment. He died in 1748. He was the author 
of tracts on the ‘‘ Beauty and Excellence of 
Moral Virtue ;” on “ Divine Rectitude, or a 
brief Inquiry concerning the Moral Perfections 
of the Deity ;” of an ‘‘ Essay on Redeiap- 
tion ;”” and of ‘* Sermons on several occasions.’’ 
Biog. Brit. 

BALIOL or BALLIOL (Joun de) founder 
of Baliol college, Oxford, was the son of Hugh 
de Baliol, a rich and leading baron in the 
reign of Henry III, to whose cause he strongly 
attached himself in his struggles with the ba~- 
rons. In 1263 he laid the foundation of Baliol 
college, which was completed by hi» widow. 
This chieftain received a great accession of 
wealth and influence by his marriage with 
Devorgille, one of the cu-heiresses of Allan 
of Galloway, a great baron of Scotland, by 
Margaret, the eldest sister of John Scott earl 
of Chester, one of the descendants of David 
earl of Huntingdon. It was on the strength of 
this genealogy that his son John Baliol, unde 
the influence of Edward I, became temporary 
king of Scotland.— Biog. Brit. 

BALL (Joun) an eminent Puritan divine, 
was born at Cassington in Oxfordshire, in 1585. 
Although educated at Oxford, he attached 
himeelf to the Puritan party, and having ob- 
tained ordination from an Irish bishop without 
subscription, settled upon a curacy in Stafford- 
shire of 20/. a-year, upon which, aided by a 
small school, and the friendly countenance of 
the lord of the manor, he lived contentedly, 
aud distinguished himself by his writings. His 
principal work was ‘‘ A short Treatise on the 
principal Grounds of the Christian Religion,’ 
which passed through fourteen editions, and 
was translated into the Turkish language. Al 
though disinclined to ceremonies, he wrote 
against those who deemed them a sufficient 

und for separation. He died ia 1640, with 
the character of a laborious preacher and an 
able wr:iter.—Biog. Brit. 

BALLARD Sotedange an English anti- 
td and biographer. He was a native of 

ampden in Gloucestershire, and was broughé 
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up to the employment of a tailor or habit- 
meker. Having 2 taste for literature, he con- 
trived to make himself acquainted with the 
Saxon language. This circumstance coming 
to the knowledge of lord Chedworth and 
some neigbouring gentlemen, they offered the 
modest student an annuity of 100/., to enable 
him to prosecute his researches without inter- 
ruption. He was so moderate in his wishes, 
that he accepted of only 60/. a-year, with 
which income he retired from Campden to Ox- 
ford, that he might avail himself of the lite- 
rary treasures of the Bodleian Jibrary. He was 
appointed one of the eight clerks uf Magdalen 
college, and afterwards chosen one of the uni- 
versity beadles. He died in 1755, leaving 
behind him a large collection of epistolary 
correspondence, and other valuable manu- 
wcripts. The only work which he published 
wasthe ‘ Memoirs of British Ladies who have 
been celebrated for their writings or skill in 
the learned languages, arts, or sciences,” 
1752, 4to; republished, 1775, 8vo.— Nichols’s 
Liter. Anecd. 

BALLANTYNE (Joun) a native of Kelso 
in Roxburghshire. At an early age he entered 
into business as a printer, and distinguished 
himself by the great improvement which the 
art obtained under his superintendance, evinced 
in the extensive publications which have of 
late years issued from the border press. He 
was at one time a proprietor of the Kelso 
Mail, a journal originally set on foot by his 
brother; and he subsequently ushered into the 
world the publications known as the Waverly 
novels. He died in 1821.—Gent. Mag. 

BALLENDEN or BELLENDEN (Sir 
Joun) a Scottish poet of eminence in the 16th 
century. He was descended from an ancient 
family, and when young had some employment 
at the court of James V, with whom he wasa 
favourite. Having taken orders, and being 
made a doctor of the Sorbonne at Paris, he 
was appointed canon of Ross and archdeacon 
of Murray. He also obtained the place of 
clerk registrar, which he Jost in consequence of 
the religious commotions in Scotland after the 
death of king James. Ballenden, who was a 
zealous Catholic, recovered his office in the 
reign of the unfortunate Mary, when he was 
also one of the lords of session. The pro- 
gress of the Reformation, which he opposed, 
obliged him at length to quit his native coun- 
try. He went to Rome, where he died in 
1550. He has been esteemed one of the best 
among the early Scottish poets. He wrote a 
topography of Scotland, with a poetical proem ; 
Epistles to king James V; Poems, part of 
which only have been published ; and a trans- 


Jation, with additions and corrections, of the 
ee Histe of Chronicles of Scotland,” from the 
Latin of Hector Boéthius, Edinb. 1536.— 


Mackensie’s Lives of Scottish Writers. Berken- 
hout'’s Biog. Lit. 

BALLEXSERD, a citizen of Geneva, who 
was born in 1726, and died in 1774. He is 
creditably known as the author of a very use- 
ful work, entitled ‘‘ L’Education Physique 
des Gnfans,’’ 8vo, 1764. In this production, 
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which abounds with judicious reflections and 
physical information, the author takes up the 
child from his birth, and conducts it to the age 
of adolesence. He also wrote another treatise, 
scarcely less interesting, on the question— 
‘¢ What are the principal causes of the nume- 
rous deaths of children ?”— Nouv. Dict. Hise. 

BALLIN (Craupe) a skilful artist of 
chased work in gold and silver. He was born 
at Paris in 1615, and brought up to the occu- 
pation of a goldsmith under his father, who 
exercised that art. He studied drawing, and 
improved his taste as a designer by copying 
the picturesof Poussin. When only nineteen, 
he made four silver basins, decorated with 
figures representing the four ages of the world. 
These were purchased by cardinal Richelieu. 
He was subsequently employed in making plate 
services for Lewis XIV, of which it is said 
the workmanship added ten times to the value 
of the material. He was at length made di- 
rector of tke mint fur casts and medals. 
Ballin was scarcely ever absent from Paris, 
where he died in 1678.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BALSAMON (Tinvvorr) a Greek eccle- 
siastic of the 12th century. He was nominated 
to the Patriarchate of Antioch, of which he 
never obtained possession, as that city was held 
~y the Latin or Roman Catholic Christians. 

le was a man of considerable learning, and 
was the author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the 
A postolical Canons, the general and particular 
Councils, and the Canonical Letters of the 
Greek Fathers,” published in bishop Beve- 
ridge’s Synodicon in 1672, and other works 
relating to church history—Moreri. Fabricii 
Bib. Gree. 

BALSHAM (Hucu ve) bishop of Ely and 
founder of St Peter’s college or Peter-house 
in the university of Cambridge. He was born 
at Balsham, Cambridgeshire, early in the 13th 
century, and, being their sub-prior, was no- 
Minated by the monks of the Benedictine 
monastery of Ely to the see of Ely in 1247. 
Henry III refusing to confirm his election, he 
appealed to the Pope, who claimed a right of 
disposing of the vacant bishoprics of England 
by anticipation or provision. The King con- 
tested this right, and the point remained for 
ten years undecided. At last however the 
Pope and monks prevailed ; and being settled 
in his see, Balsham distinguished himself by 
his public spirited plans to educate poor scho- 
lars. In accomplishment of this object he 
founded Peter-house, Cambridge, to which by 
his will he left many books, and 300 marks for 
erecting new buildings. He died in 1286.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ALTHAZARINI or BALTAZAR DE 
BEAUJOYEUX, a famous Italian muaician, 
and one of the most extraordinary performers 
on the violin ever known. He was employed 
at the court of Henry III of France. In 1581 
he composed a ballet in honour of the marriage 
of the duke de Joyeuse, which was published 
at Paris in 1582, under the title of Y Balet 
Comique de la Reyne.”’ Baltlrazarini however 
only contiead ie: plan and devices of this 
piece, which is supposed by Dr Burney to 
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have beeu the orivin of the French heroic bal- 
lets.— Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 


BALTUS (Joun Francis) a learned French | 


Jesuit, born at Mentz in 1677. He wrote se- 
veral books in illustration of the sentiments of 
the fathers, and in defence of the scriptural 
prophecies, but is chiefly known by his ‘* An- 
swer to Fontenelle’s History of Oracles,’’ Stras- 
burgh, 8vo, 1707. Fontenelle, whose book was 
& popular and polished version of a portion of 
the Latin work of Anthony Van Dale on the 
same subject, maintained the opinion of the 
Jearned and ingenious Dutchman, that the 
Pagan oracles were merely the quackish con- 


trivances of Heathen priests, and that their’ 


silence was the natural result of the destruction 
of their temples, and not of the coming of 
Christ. Baltus, in his answer, defended the 
opinion of the fathers, that these oracles were 
the work of demons. Fontenelle remained 
silent, not because he thought the argument of 
his opponent decisive, but—to use his own 
words—because ‘‘ he chose rather to let the 
devil pass for a prophet, than occupy his time 
with such fruitless discussion.’”” Le Clerc how- 
ever continued the controversy, and Baltus 
rejoined ; and both lis answer and the con- 
tinuation were translated into English by Dr 
Hickes in 1708 and 1709. Baltus possessed 
considerable learning and talents, which he 
wholly employed in defence of Reman Catho- 
lic orthodoxy.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BALUZE (Sripuren) a learned French 
clergyman, distinguished for his researches 
concerning ecclesiastical and literary history. 
He was born in 163, and educated at Thou- 
Jouse. Jn 1652 he published a small tract en- 
titled « Anti-Frizonius,” which was a critique 
on the Gallia Purpurata of father Fiizon. ‘lhe 
arch)ishop of Phoulouse extended his patronage 
to Baluce, who, after the death of that prelate, 
became hbrarian to the celebrated Colbert, 
minister of state. ‘he hing made him pro- 
fessor of canon law in the royal college, ap- 
pointing him also inspector of the college, with 
apension. He was subsequently deprived of 
these offices, and sent into exile, for writin 
** Histoire genealogique de la Maison d’Au- 
vergne,”’ containing something offensive to the 
French court, in relation to the disputes with 
the cardinal de Bouillon. After residing at 
Rouen, ‘fours, and Orleans, he was recalled 
to Paris. He died July 28, 1718, leaving be- 
hind him the character of an erudite scholar 
and amiable man. Among his works not al- 
ready mentioned are, a volume in continuation 
of father Labbe’s great collection of Ecclesias- 
tical Councils; the Capitularies of the French 
Kings, with Historical und Critical Notes ; and 
the Lives of the Popes who were residents at 
Avignon.— Ibid. 

BALZAC (Jonn Louis Guez vr) a cele- 
brated French writer, was the son of a gentle- 
man of Languedoc, and born at Angouleme in 
1595. When young, he attached himself to 
the duke of Epernon and cardinal la Valette, 
the latter of whom employed him for two years 
at Rome, and on his return introduced him to 
eourt. Here he was much noticed for his wit 
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‘and eloquence, and obtained the good upinicn 
lof the bishop of Lucon, afterwards cardinal 
Richelieu, who granted him a pension of 3000 
livres, with the brevets of counsellor of state 
and royal historiographer. He first distin- 
guished himself by his letters, a collection of 
which appeared in 1624, and met with an ex- 
| traordinarily good reception, the author, with 
‘genuine Fiench vivacity, being exalted for 
eloquence beyond all other authors, ancient 
and modern. With much striking thought and 
fine sentiment, they are in the highest degree 
pompous and inflated, aud depart altogether 
from the ease and familiarity of genuine epis- 
tolary composition. Such however was the 
reputation he acquired, that every gentleman 
in Fiance, who wished to be deemed a man of 
wit and Ictters, wrote to him for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a reply, to exhibit as an 
epistle from the eloquent Balzac. At length, 
distinguished foreigners, and even crowned 
heads, paid him simular fatiguing compliments ; 
| a circumstance that naturaNy enough accounts 
‘for the artificial and studied style of his re- 
plies, which he was aware would be shown to 
all the world. When this enthusiasm was in 
some degree abated, he paid the usual penalty 
of literary eminence, in becoming the object 
of critical attach. A young feuillant led the 
way in a piece entitled ‘* The Uniformity of 
M. Balzac’s Eloquence with that of the 
greatest Men in the past and present ‘limes,”’ 
in which he is placed below all of them. 
Balzac defended himsclf under the name of 
the abbe Omer, which reply drew a still more 
acrimonious attack from Goulu, the chief of 
the fevillans. JIe bore these strictures for 
some time with indifference, but at length 
withdrew to his pleasant estate of Balzac, 
where he employed himself in atudy, compo-~ 
sition, and letter-writing to his numerous Cor- 
respondents. ‘Towards the close of his life 
he became devout, and built two chambers 
in the Capucbin convent of Angouleme, to 
which he oceasionally retired for religioa» 
contemplation. He also gave 8000 crowns in 
his life time to the hospital of Angouleme, 
besides a considerable sum at his death, and 
ordered himself to be buried at the feet of the 
poor interred there. Balzac was a good clas- 
sical scholar, and wrote Latin verses with 
elegance and facility. Lis conversation was 
altogether free from the affectation that pre- 
vailed in his writings, which however in the 
Opinion of Voltaire first gave number and har- 
mony to French prose. The principle that 
guided his composition—as well remarked by 
Boileau—was peculiarly unfit for letter writing, 
in which all should be free and spontaneous, 
whereas it was the practice of Balzac to form 
a collection of fine thoughts, and then pre- 
meditatedly introduced them wherever he could 
create an opportunity. Dr Warton considers 
him much superior to Voiture, to whom his 
name is directly opposed ; and like most au- 
thors who ar~ too highly exalted in the first 
instance, he has been latterly too much de- 
cried. His pore works are—his letters 
printed at different times; ‘‘ Le Prince ;” “ Le 
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Socrate Chretien ;” ‘ L’Aristippe ;” ‘‘ Ea- 
tretions,” Latin verses in three books, which, 
with various other pieces are collected in 
three volumes folio, Paris, 1665. Balzac left 
an estate of 100 francs per annum for a gold 
medal, to be distributed every second year by 
the French Academy to the author of the best 
moral essay. Iie died in 1654, aged sixty.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis xiv. 

BAMBOCCHIO. See Lar (Peter Van). 

BAMPFYLDE (Sir Cuoartes Warwick) 
a baronet descended from one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in Devonshire. 
He was the fifth baronet of his family, and had 
sat in seven parliaments for the city of Excter. 
Sir Charles was well known upon the turf and 
moved in the first circles of fashion. Ie re- 
ceived his death from an assassin named Mor: 
land, whose wife had lived in his service. The 
act was perpetrated alinost at his own door in 
Montague-square, in the vicinity of which the 
murderer waited his approach, and after a 
short conversation, discharged one pistol at his 
victim, and with a second blew out his own 
brains on the spot. Sir Charles lingered se- 
veral days, but it being found impossible to ex- 
tract the ball, which had entered his body on 
the left side, he expired April 19, 1823, in his 
seventy-first year.—Gent. Mug. 

BANTI (Sicnora Barictpa Grorats) a 
female singer of great note in her time. She 
is said to have been the daughter of an Italian 
gondolier, and even to have made her debut 
in the still humbler occupation of an itinerant 
ballad singer. While exercising her vocation 
in the streets of Georgi, the town whence she 
derived her birth and one of her appellations, 
she had the good fortune to attract the atten- 
tion of a nobleman, by whose liberality she 
was enabled to culdvate the brilliant powers 
which she had received from nature. At 
Paris however she seems to have raised her- 
velf scarcely more than a single grade in her 
profession ; for when in 1788 M. de Visnes, 
the then manager of the Parisian opera, en- 
countered her, she was amusing the company 
of a coffee-house on the Boulevards with the 
display of her talents. Struck by the melody 
of her tones, De Visnes offered her an engage- 
ment for the comic opera, where her debut 
was eminently successful, though limited to 
the singing a single air between the acts of the 
performance. Shortly afterwards she appeared 
in London at the Pantheon in Oxford Street : the 
managers of this then flourishing institution 
entertained however a much higher opinion of 
the quality of her voice than of her skill in its 
management, as appears from the fact of their 
deducting a considerable sum from her salary, 
in order to procure her the benefit of able tui- 
tion. Her want of industry, and the caprice 
which seems almost inherent in female singers 
of a certain pretension, are said to have com- 
pletely exhausted the patience of her masters, 
among whom Sacchini quitted her in disgust. 
Abel was more enduring; and to his instruc- 
tions is unquestionably owing much of the fa- 
vour she subsequently acquired. After a pro- 
tracted absence, spent principally in exercising 
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her art at the different German Courts, in all 
of which she was enthusiastically received, 
Madame Banti returned to England in 1790, 
and gained new laurels as well by her execu- 
tion of the principal airs in Ginck’s ¢ Alceste,’ 
as by her performance in Bianchi’s opera of 
Inez de Castro, then produced for the first 
time. She continued on the English stage til] 
1802, when she retured to her native country, 
and died at Bologna in 1806, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BANCIIIL (Sirnapuin) a uative of Florence, 
and a Dominican. He was sent by Ferdinand 
T, duke of ‘Tuscany, into France ; and being at 
Lyons in 1593, Peter Bariiere, a young fana- 
tic of the age of twenty-seven years, commu- 
nicated to him his intention of assassinating 
Henry IV. Banchi, unlike two priests anda 
Capuchin, who had received the same infor- 
mation, gave notice of the horrible project to 
a Jord of the court, who, instantly repairing to 
the King at Melun, encountered Barriere pre- 
paring to effect his execrable intention. ‘The 
King, by way of acknowledgment, nominated 
Banchi bishop of Angouleme, which he re- 
signed for the monastic life in the monastery 
of St James at Paris. It forms a singular fea- 
ture of the times, that he was obliged to de- 
fend himself from the imputation of having 
betrayed the confession of Barriere, on the 
ground, not of its atrocity, but that his dis~ 
closure was a consultation, not a confession. 
IIe wrote an account of the affair of Barriere, 
as also a work against the “ rash”’ opinions of 
those who held that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion might be defended by reyicide. Le died 
about 1024.— Nouv. Dict. List. 

BANCIh (Lawetnct.) a Swedish lawyer, 
who was professor of civil law for fifte2n years 
in the university of Franeker. In 1669 he 
wrote a work in Latin ‘‘ On the Tyranny of 
the Pope over Christian Kings and Princes ;” 
and in 1656 ‘* Rome triumphant, or the In- 
auguration of Innocent X.’’ His principal 
publication however was his edition of his 
Taxa Cancellarie Romane,’’ or book of the 
“* Taxes of the Roman Chancery,’’ Franeker 
1652, 8vo; which fixes the price of absolution 
for all sorts of enormities. ‘This work, which 
he carefully collected from the most ancient 
and authentic copies, was soon placed in the 
list of prohibited books by the Inquisition, on 
the ground of incorrectness ; but enough re- 
mains in editions not controverted, to establish 
its general accuracy. It was translated into 
English under the title of ‘‘ The Book of 
Rates now used in the Sin Custom-house of 
Rome, 4to, 1673.’ Banck died in 1662.— 
Bayle. Saxzii Onom. 

BANCROFT (Ricwarp) archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reign of James I. He was 
a native of Farnworth in Lancashire, where 
he was born of respectable parents in 1544, 
He studied at Christchurch, Cambridge, after 
which he”became chaplain to Dr Cox, bishop 
of Ely, who gave him the rectory of Tever- 
sham in Cambridgeshire. Jn 1584 he obtain- 
ed the living of St Andrew, Holborn, and 
was also appointed treasurer of St Paul's cn- 
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thedral. He subsequently btained various 
other preferments, and was at once pre- 
bendary of St Paul's, of St Peter’s Westmin- 
ster, of Canterbury, and, according to one au- 
thority, of Durham. Such being the case, it 
will not surprise the reader to learn, that the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh contains an 
rey letter from this prelate to King James 
in defence of pluralities. In 1589 he dis- 
payer his gaat for the church of England, 
a famous sermon delivered at St Paul’s 
ross againat the Puritans, in which he ac- 
cused them, not only of an intention to seize 
the church revenues, but to dissolve the bonds 
of property, and introduce a community of 
goods. With consistent temper and argu- 
ment, he at the same time maintained the 
divine right of bishops in terms; which, in the 
opinion of Sir Francis Knollys, one of Eliza- 
beth’s council, was inimical to the supremacy 
of the crown. It was supposed that he was 
put on this duty by archbishop Whitgift, to 
whom he was then chaplain. He also pur- 
sued the most rigorous measures against heresy 
and schism, as one of the commissioners for 
ecclesiastical cuuses, and stood forward on 
all occasions as a most vchement champion 
of church domination. In 1597 he was ad- 
vanced to the see of London, and, owing to 
the increasing iniirmities of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the ecclesiastical business of 
the primacy was also entrusted chiefly to his 
active management. In the celebrated con- 
troversy between the bishops and the Pres- 
byterian ministers, held at Hampton Court 
in 1605, Bancroft particularly distinguished 
himself, and would have terminated the dis- 
pute at once, by the interference of autho- 
rity, if James would have been induced 
to listen to him. In the course of this de- 
bate, the subject of non-residence being 
started, the lord chancellor took occasion to 
argue against pluralities, and expressed a wish 
that some ciergymen should have single coats, 
before others obtained doublets ; adding, that in 
the distribution of the king’s benefices he was 
careful in that particular. ‘‘ 1 commend your 
honourable care ; but a doublet is neces- 
sary in cold weather,” replied the bishop of 
London. Upon the death of Whitgift, Ban- 
croft succeeded him in the see of Canterbury, 
and as }rimate acted with a high hand against 
the Puritans. Clarendon thinks, that if he had 
lived, ‘*he would have extinguished all that fire 
in England which had been kindled in Geneva, 
and woul easily have kept out that infection 
which could not afterwards be so easily ex- 
pelled.’”’ By this opinion lord Clarendon seems 
to indicate that the church of England had 
been irreparably injured by the appointment of 
archbishop Abbot, who patronized the Low 
Church. This presumption might be pardon- 
able in Clarendon ; but upon what principle 
the anthor of the “ Book of the Church” 
professes to be at present of the same opinion, 
in the face of the progress of Calvinistic cou- 
formity and dissent since the days of that re- 
spectable writer, it is im ible to determine. 
Of archbishop Bancroft’s jealousy of the rights 
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of the church, a memorable examphv is af- 
forded in his contest with the judges; against 
whom he exhibited articles to the lords in 
council, complaining of their encroachments on 
the ecclesiastical courts in granting prohibi- 
tions. This complaint was overruled by the 
unanimous opinion of the judges ; which, ac- 
cording to Coke, is the highest authority of 
the law. His administration of the affairs of 
the church displayed similar tenacity ; he in- 
sisted upon the most rigid adherence to the 
rubric and canons; and several ministers who 
had formerly subscribed to the articles with an 
admitted latitude, were now required to sig- 
nae their strict conformity in the most rigid 
and unevasive terms. Lastly, in order to in- 
crease the revenues of the church, he pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1610, a plan for better 
providing a maintenance for the clergy ; the 
leading objects of which were to improve the 
tithes, to redeem Jay impropriations, and to 
restore the practice of mortuaries by repealing 
the statute of mortmain. ‘This extravagant 
proposal, which the Parliament wisely re- 
jected, was the last public act of the arch- 
bishop, who in the same year died of the s.one 
at his palace of Lambeth, aged sixty-seven. 
As an author, archbishop Bancroft is only 
known by the sermon before mentioned, and 
by two tracts against the Nonconformusts, en- 
titled ‘‘ Dangerous Positions,’ and ‘‘ Survey 
of the pretended Holy Discipline.”’ With into- 
lerant principles and a rough temper, he indis- 
putably possessed a strong understanding and 
great talents for business, which enabled him 
to occupy his eminent station with considera- 
ble reputation. Whether the choice of a suce 
cessor, in an equally able man of a directly 
opposite religious tendency, originated in per- 
sonal favouritism, or in the policy of James I, 
does not clearly appear ; but the circumstance 
is singular, and looks as if that monarch, who 
did not want a portion of political sagacity, 
foresaw that a succession of prelates of the 
disposition of Bancroft might precipitate that 
state of civil disorder which was certainly has- 
tened in the following reign by the similar 
principles and counsels of Laud.—Biog. Brit. 
Aikin'’s G. Dict. 

BANDELLO (Marruzw) bishop of Agen, 
and a celebrated Italian novelist, was born at 
Castlenuovo in the Milanese, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. He remained 
for some years under the patronage of his 
uncle, Vincent Bandello, general of the order 
of Dominicans, after whose death he passed 
a considerable part of his time at the court of 
Milan, where he instructed the celebrated 
Lucretia Gonzaga, in whose praise be wrote a 
poem. Havivg early entered in the order of 
the Dominicans, he was deeply involved in 
the ecclesiastical and political affairs of the 
times, and in the war carried on in the Mila- 
nese between tLe French and the Spaniards, 
suffered considerably, and only preserved his 
life by escaping in disguise. After various 
vicissitudes of fortune, he obtained the bi- 
shopric of Agen in France from Henry II, to 
hold until James Fregosa should attain his 
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twenty-seventh year ; and afteran almost nomi- 
nal vecupation for five years, he gave it up 
accordingly. The exact time of his death is 
unknown, but he was living in 1561. His 
vollection of novels or tales, by which he is 
chiefly known, was first printed in Lucca in 
1554, in 3 vols. 4to; to which a fourth was 
afterwards added, printed at Lyons in 1573. 
This edition, to which that of London, 1740, is 
conformable, is scarce and dear. Bandello in 
his manner imitates Boccaccio, to whom how- 
ever in point of composition he is much infe- 
rior. His tales, according to Mr Roscoe, 
bear the peculiar character which in general 
distinguished the literary productions of the 
ecclesiastics of that age from those of the 
laity, and are as remarkable for the ease 
of many of the incidents as for the pia 
and simplicity with which they are related. 
Shakespeare took his Romeo and Juliet from 
one of these volumes, which story is accord- 
ingly translated in ‘‘ Shakespeare lllustrated.”’ 
Bandello was also author of a Latin version 
of Boccaccio’s story of ‘‘ Tito et Gisippo,”’ and 
of several other works.—Tiraboschi. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BANDINELLI (Baccro) a _ Florentine 
sculptor, painter, and architect, who was the 
contempor and rival of Michael Angelo. 
His father was a goldsmith, and he instructed 
Baccio in drawing and working in metal ; but 
a taste for sculpture displaying itself, he re- 
ceived instruction in that art. When he was 
but nine years old, he is said to have modelled 
a statue of snow, which was admired for the 
correctness of its proportions. He subsequently 
exhibited extraordinary talents, and obtained 
the patronage of popes and princes. As a 
sculptor he was particularly eminent, and pro- 
duced several works of distinguished excel- 
lence, especially a copy of the Laocoon; but 
the ambitious, or rather envious temper of this 
artist, induced him to engage in other under- 
takings, in which he was less successful. 
Michael Angelo was the peculiar object of his 
spleen ; but though his productions are mani- 
festly inferior to those of that mast«r-genius in 
the arts of design, he perhaps excelled as a 
sculptor all the rest of his contemporaries. He 
died in 1559, aged sixty-two.—Vasari. LD’ Ar- 

enville, Vies des Sculpteurs. 

BANDINI (AncELo Marra) an Italian an- 
tiquary and bibliographer of the 18th century. 
He was a native of Florence, and received his 
education among the Jesuits. He entcre1 into 
orders, and was recommended to the patronage 
of the emperor of Germany, Francis I, who 
gave him a prebend at Florence, where he was 
also made keeper of the Laurentian Library. 
He died in 1800, aged seventy-four. Bandini 
was the author of several works on archeology 
and literary history, among which are—‘ Ca- 
talogus codicum MSS, Grace. Lat. et Ital, 
Bibliothece Laurentianz,’’ 3 vols. fol, 1765— 
1770; and ‘‘ De Florentini Juntarum Typo- 

phia,” 2 vols. 8vo.— Biog. Univ. 

BANDURI (Ansetm) an archxologist of 
the 18th century, a native of Dalmatia, and a 

edictine monk. He studied at Florence, 
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where, about 1700, he was employed b 
Montfaucon to examine the ao ied 
works of St Chrysostom. He afterwards went 
to Paris, and ere published his principal 
work, ‘‘ Imperium Orientale, sive Antiquitates 
Constantinopolitane,” 1711, 2 vols. folio. He 
also published in 1718, a treatise on the me-- 
dals of the Roman emperors. In 1724 Banduri 
was appointed librarian to the duke of Orleans, 
He died at Paris in 1743.—Moreri. Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 

BANIER (Antony) a French abbé and 
writer of the 18th century, was a native of 
Clermont, in Auvergne, where he pursued his 
first studies. Repairing to Paris to finish his 
education, he soon attracted notice ; and his 
talents supplied him with resources which he 
could not have obtained from his famly. He 
was received into the house of M. du Metz, 
president of the chamber of accounts, who in- 
trusted him with the care of his sons ; and the 
exercises which he composed for these young 
gentlemen gave birth to his ‘‘ Historical Ex 
planation of the Fables of Antiquity ;’> whick 
publication made him known as a writer of 
taste and erudition, and procured him admis- 
sion into the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. ‘The object of this work is ta 
trace up mythology to historical facts ; and such 
a hold did inquiries of this nature obtain over 
the mind of Banier, that almost all his literary 
labours were more or less connected with them. 
Besides the foregoing work, he published a 
‘* Translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid,’’ 
3 vols. 12mo, with historical remarks and ex- 
planations exhibiting great erudition. Of this 
production there is likewise an edition in 
Latin and French, 1752, folio, with the plates 
of Picurt. He also gave a new edition of 
Marville’s ‘‘ Melanges d’Historie et de Lite- 
rature ;” and had a share in a new and im- 
proved edition of Picart’s “ Religious Cere- 
monies” in 7 vols folio, 1741. In his ex- 
planation of mythology by history, the abbe 
Banier, with great judgment, kept clear of 
tracing affinities with the scriptural accounts, 
by which he avoided a rock that had wrecked 
Bochart, Huet, and others. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether his or any other 
single theory can disentangie the twisted web 
of ancient mythology. He died in Paris in 
1741 in the sixty-ninth year of his age. An 
English translation of his ‘‘ Mythology,” &c. 
was published in London, 4 vols. 8vo, 1741.— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BANISTER (Joun) a celebrated English 
physician of the 16th century, was educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1573. He 
afterwards settled at Nottingham, and obtained 
great practice, especially in surgery. He wrote 
various professional treatises, the principal of 
of which are—1, ‘A Treatise of Chirurgery ;”’ 
2, * Certain Experiments ;”’? £ “ History of 
Man ;” 4, ‘“‘ Compendious Chirurgery ;” 5, 
‘© Antidotary Chirurgical ;”’ all of which were 
collected and published in London, 4to, 1645, 
There was another physician named Ricuarp 
Banister, that lived much about the same 
period, who w~>te ‘‘ A Treatise on one han- 
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dred diseases of the Eyes and Eyelids,” which 
was reprinted in 1662. He died in 1624.— 
Biog. Brit. 

BANISTER (Joun) the first violinist of 
any note, leader of king Charles’s band of 24 
violins. He set to music Davenant’s opera of 
Circe, performed in 1676, and was the first 
who established benefit concerts in Lundon. 
He died in 1679, leaving a son of the same 
name and profession, who was in king William’s 
band, and the oriyinal leader of the orchestra 
at Drury-Lane, when operas were first pro- 
duced at that theatre, and who died in 1726. 
—ILbid. 

BANKS (Joun) an English dramatic wni- 
ter of the eighteenth century, was bred an 
attorney-at-law, which profession he quitted 
for the pursuit of the tragic department of the 
drama. IIe produced several pieces which 
were popular in their day, but of which none 
has been performed of late years, except ‘‘ The 
Unhappy Favourite, or the Earl of Essex.” 
His blank verse is exceedingly defective, but 
he succeeded where superior writers have 
failed, by a happy choicé of subjects, abound- 
ing in incidents productive of stage effect. 
The time of his death is unknown, but his 
remains lie interred in the church of St 
James Westminster.—Biog. Dram. 

BANKS (Sir Joserm) a distinguished Eng- 
lish naturalist. He was the son of William 
Banks, Esq. of Revesby Abbey in Lincoln- 
shire, where he was born in 1743. He re- 
ceived a classical education at Eton, and after- 
wards went to Oxford, where he continued 
till the death of his father, which happened 
in 1761. Having acquired a particular taste 
for natural history, he made a voyage to New- 
foundland and Labrador in 1765, for the pur- 
pose of making researches relative to his favou- 
rite science, In 1763 he embarked, together 
with his friend Dr Solander, in the first voy- 
age round the world made by lieutenant (at 
terwards captain) Cook. In the course of this 
expedition he narrowly escaped perishiug from 
intense cold, in traversing the frozen rocks of 
the volcanic island of Terra del Fuego. On 
his return to England, he was complimented by 
the university of Oxford with the degree of 
doctor of laws. Another expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean being planned, under the com- 
mand of captain Cook, it was intended that 
Mr Banks, Dr Solander, Dr Lind, and Mr 
Zoffani the painter, should engage in it, with 
the view to making discoveries and improve- 
ments in natural history and geography, and 
more especially to ascertain the existence or 
non-existence of a southern circum-polar con- 
tinent. The expedition sailed in 1772; but in 
consequence of some opposition on the part of 
the cominander to the arrangements made by 
Mr Banks for the accommodation of himself 
and his associates, none of those gentlemen 
engaged in the undertaking. After this dis- 
appointment, Mr Banks in 1772 undertook a 
voyage to the Western Isles of Scotland, and 
to Iceland, in the course of which he made 
great additions to our knowledge of the history 
«a those northern regions. In 1778 he was 
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made a baronet and was elected president of the 
Royal Society, of which he had for some time 
been an active and distinguished member. 
Some unpleasant disseutions, which arose in 
this learned corporation not long after, were 
almost the only circumstances which occurred 
to interrupt the tranquillity of the president 
These however subsided, and the :emainder of 
his long life was passed in the society of his 
scientific associates, and the prosccution of re~ 
searches connected with natural history. He 
died June 19th, 1820, at his seat at Spring 
Grove, Middlesex. His published writings 
are ueither very numerous nor important. 
They consist of papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, the Archezologia, the Transac- 
tions of the [forticultural Society, and other 
periodical works ; and a small tract entitled, 
‘* A Short Account of the Causes of the Dis- 
eases in Corn called by Farmers the Blight, 
the Mildew, and the Rust,” with plates, Lon- 
don, 1803, 4to. This first impression was only 
for private distribution ; but an edition in 8vo 
was published in 1805. Sir Joseph Banks 
possessed a noble library of works on natural 
history, of which an admirable catalogue, in 
5 vols. 8vo, was compiled by his librarian Mr 
Dryander.—Journul of the Royal Institution. 
Gent. Mag. 

BANKS (Tuomas) an eminent English 
sculptor, was born in 1735, being the son of 
Mr William Banks, steward to the duke of 
Beaufort. Evincing a strong predilection for 
the arts, he was placed with Kent, the well- 
known architect of that period ; but afterwards 
shewing a preference for sculpture, he studied 
it with great success in the Royal Academy, 
and was elected to be sent as one of its stu- 
dents to Italy. Were he executed several ex- 
cellent pieces, particularly a basso relievo, re- 
presenting Caractacus brought prisoner to 
Rome, in the possession of the duke of Buck- 
ingham ; and a Cupid catching a butterfly, 
which was afterwards purchased by the em- 
press Catharine. From Italy he repmred to 
Russia, where he staid for two years without 
meeting with any adequate encouragement ; 
when he returned to his own country, where 
he soon acquired both fame and emolu- 
ment. Among other works executed by him, 
was a colossal statue exhibiting Achilles 
mourning the loss of Briseis, now in the hall 
of the British Institution ; and he is also the 
sculptor of the admired monument of Sir Eyre 
Coote in Westminster Abbey. Mr Banks was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy not 
long after his return from Russia, and finished 
a life of arduous exertion in February 1805. 
—Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxx1. 

BARANZANO (Reprmprus) a Icarned 
ecclesiastic of Piedmont, the friend and cor- 
respondent of lord Bacon, born about the year 
1590. He wrote a folio work entitled ‘* Ura- 
noscopia, seu Universa Doctrina de Calo ;” 
another called ‘“‘ Nove Opiniones Physice,”’ 
and ig Campus Philosophicus,” both these 
last in 8vo. He died in 1622 at Anneci, 
where he filled a professor’s chair in mathe- 
inatics aud moral philosophy. —Biog. Univ. 
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BARATIER (Joan Patrre) a German 
student of the last century, who excited much 
interest hy his precocious talents and extraor- 
dinary acquirement. He was born near Nu- 
remberg in 1721, and was the son of a Cal- 
vinistic minister, who had emigrated from 
France on account of his religion. When 
only five years old, he is said to have been ac- 

uainted with the Greek, Laun, French, and 

german languages ; aud in three years after, 
to have known enough o: Hebrew to be able 
to translate the Ilebrew Bible into Latin or 
French. In 1731 he was admitted a student 
in the university of Altdorf; and the same 
year he published a paper on Hebrew litera- 
ture in the Bibliotheque Germanique. n 
1754 the margrave of Anspach gave him a 
pension of 50 florins a year, with permission 
to use the boohs in his library. Ile now pub- 
lished a translation from the Hebrew of che 
travels of Benjamin of ‘Tudela, a Jew of the 
twell(th century, with historical and critical 
notes and dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘Though 
ecclesiastical history and antiquities seem to 
have been his favourite stusles, he did not 
contine his researches to those branches of 
knowledge ; for he was acquainted with mathe- 
matics, and in January 1735 he laid before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, a plan 
for the discovery of the longitude at sea, which 
Manifested so much ingenuity, that he was 
chosen a member of that academy. Subse- 
quently he devoted fifteen months to the study , 
of law, in which he attained such proficiency 
as to be able to support a thesis on public law , 
with great credit. Vhe intense application 
requisite for these various acquirements, prosed 
extremely prejudicial to In» health, and at 
length brought on a lingering disease, of 
whith he died in 1740, when only nineteen 
vears and eight months old. ‘Che more recent 
instances of our countryman Henry Kuhke 
White, and of other youths of premature genius, 
yender the case of Barauer less singular and 
jess surprising to uS at present than it was to 
his coutemporaries. ‘there is one circum- 
stance however respecting the nature of his 
studies, which is suthiciently remarkabie ; and 
that is, that he was not, hke the gifted youth 
just mentioned, peculiarly devoted to poetry, 
eloquence, or any branch of imaginative science, 
but his inclination rather led lim to cultivate 
an Acquaintance with the uninviting details of 
obsolete philology, dogmatic divinity, and 
ecclesiastical history. Hence it may be infer- 
red, that he was nidebted to nature more on the 
score of memory than of imagination : it must 
at the same time be conceded, that he pos- 
sessed talents such as fall to the lot of few, 
and that he cultivated them with unremitting 
industry. An account of his life was written 
in French by M. Formey of Berlin, and in 
English by Dr Johnson.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Aikin's 7. Biog. 

BA BARO or BARBARUS, There was 
a nob ; Venetian family of this name, seve- 
ral m, ubers of which were highly distin- 
guishea by their learning and talents in the 
iAth and 16th centuries. Francis Barsaro, 
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who was born 1398, and who died 1454, held 
various high appointments under the govern~ 
ment. He is however principally known by a 
partial translation of Plutarch’s works, anda 
treatise, ‘‘ De Re Uxoria.”? The latter was 
printed in 1515 at Paris. Some famihar epis- 
tles of his were also published as late as 1743 
He left a nephew and a grandson, each known 
by the name of Hirmoravus. The former 
filled successively the bishoprics of ‘revise 
and Verona, having enjoyed great reputation 
for learning from his earliest years. He is 
said to have translated part of A®sop into the 
Latin language, when only twelve years old, 
and died at Verona in 1470. ‘The latter, born 
in 1454 at Venice, was a pupil of Theodore 
Gaza, and lectured on philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Padua. When only twenty years of 
age, he was selected to pronounce a funeral 
oration for the doge Marcello, having previ- 
ously distinguished bimself by his translation 
of ‘Vhemistius’s ‘‘ Paraphrasis.” In 1477 he 
obtained the degree of doctor of Civil Law, 
aud being raised to the sank of a senator of 
Venice, was employed by the republic in seve- 
ral diplomatic missions, especially one m 14385 
to the emperor Maximilian, who knighted 
him, and another to pope Innocent VIII. 
While at Rome, in violation of a specific law 
forbidding a Venetian minister to accept a 
benefice, he was persuaded by the pontiff to 
receive the dignity of patriarch of Aquileia, 
without receiving the consent of the senate ; 
an amprudence which not only drew down a 
sentence of banishment upon his own head, 
but also brought ruin upon his family. He 
published a learned commentary and illus- 
tration of Pliny’s Natural History, under 
the title of ‘‘Castigationes Plinianw”’ in folio. 
In this work, he corrected his author in 
above 5000 passages. It went through two 
ediuons in 1491 and 1193, and was reprinted 
at Basil in 1534. Ie also translated Aris- 
totle’s Dialectics, and the works of Diosco- 
lides. Lis death tooh place in 1493. Danie. 
Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileia in the six- 
teenth century, translated the works of Vitru- 
vius into the Italian language, printed in 4to, 
and wrote a treatise entitled, ‘‘ Pratica della 
Perspectiva,”’ folio, and another on Eloquence 
in 4to. Ile on one occasion was employed on 
an embassy from Venice to England, and died 
in 1570.— Bayle. Moreri. 

BARBAROSSA (Arucn) the son of a 
reneyado of Lemnos, and a noted pirate. 
Ifaving, by his success in piracy on the coast 
of Barbary, made himself master of twelve 
gallies stoutly manned with Turks, he ren- 
dered himself so formidable, that Selim En- 
temi, king of the country about Algiers, called 
in his assistance against the Spaniards. Being 
admitted into Algiers with his men, he caused 
Selim to be strangled in a bath, and himselt 
to be proclaimed king. Ile acted with the 
greatest tyranny, which preduced a revolt 
among the Arabs, who sought the aid of the 
hing of Tunis. ‘his confederacy was de- 
feated, and Tunis itself taken, of which Bar- 
barossa also declared himself the sovereign 
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He then marched to Tremecen, the prince of lowing was succeeded by a collection of pieces 


which he also defeated, and was admitted into 
their capital by the people, who first beheaded 
their fugitive king. The next heir of Tre- 
mecen then applied for aid to Gomares, go- 
vernor of Oran for Charles V, who marehed 
with a powerful army towards Tremecen. 
Barbarossa leaving the town with his Turks 
to meet this new enemy, the people shut the 
gates ; on which he endeavoured to fly, but 
being overtaken, fought like a lion in the 
toils, and was cut to pieces with all his 
Turks, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
A.D. 1518.—Univ. Hist. 

BARBAROSSA (Hayrab1n) younger bro- 
ther of the preceding. Ne was left by Aruch 
to secure Algiers, when he marched against 
Tunis, and on his death was proclaimed king 
in his place. Finding his authority insecure, 
he made application to the Ottoman sultan 
Selim, offering to recognise his superiority 
and beedme tributary, provided a force was 
sent to him, sufficient to maintain him in his 
usurpation. Selim agreed to his proposals, 
and ordering him a reinforcement of 2000 Ja- 
nizaries, invested him with the dignity of 
viceroy or pacha over the kingdom of Algiers. 
Thus reinforced, Hayradin built a wall for the 
improvement of the harbour, strengthened it 
with fortifications, and may be deemed the 
founder of that mischievous seat of piracy, as 
it has ever since existed. Such was his re- 
putation for naval and military talents, that Soli- 
man II made him his capitan pacha. In this 
capacity he signalized himself by a long course 
of exploits against the Venetians and Genoese ; 
and in 1543, when Francis 1 made a league 
with Soliman, Barbarossa left Constantinople, 
and witha powerful fleet, having the French 
ambassador on board, took Reggio, and sacked 
the coast of Italy. In conjunction with the 
French, he also besieged and took Nice, and 
refitting during the winter at Toulon, again 
ravaged the coasts and islands of Italy in the 
ensuing spring, und returned with many pri- 
soners and much spoil to Constantinople. 
From this time he seems to have declined 
active service. and to have given himself up 
to a voluptuous life among his female cap- 
tives, until the age of eighty, when he died, 
and left his son Hassan in possession both of his 
authority and riches. With the ferocity of a 
Turk and a corsair, he possessed some gene- 
rous sentiments, and obtained a character for 
honour and fidelity in his engagements.— 
Univ. Hist. 

BARBAULD (Anna Letitia) daughter 
of the Rev. John Aikin, born at Kibworth in 
Leicestershire, June 20, 1743, one of the most 
distinguished female writers of her age. She 
received from her father, who in the early part 
of her life presided over a dissenting academy 
at Warrington in Lancashire, an excellent lite- 

and classical education, to which she was 
indebted for the full developement of her great 
natural talents, and of a vein of poetry at once 
elegant and imaginative. Her earliest pro- 
duction was a small volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, printed in 1772, which in the year fol- 


in prose, pallens in conjunction with her 
brother, Doctor John Aikin of Stoke New- 
ington. In 1774 she accepted the hand of 
the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, with whom 
she took up her residence at Palgrave in Suf- 
folk, and there coinposed the works on which 
the durability of her reputation is most se- 
curely founded, viz. ‘‘ Early Lessons and 
Hymns for Children,”’ pieces which are justly 
considered as of standard merit, in conveying 
the first rudiments of instruction to the infant 
mind. In 1785, she accompanied her husband 
on a tour to the Continent, and on their return, 
resided for several years at Hampstead, but 
in 1802 again removed to Stoke Newington, 
in order the more constantly to enjoy her bro- 
ther’s society. In 1812 appeared the last of 
her separate publications, entitled ‘‘ Kighteen 
Hundred and Eleven,”’ a poem of considerable 
merit ; previous to which she had amused 
herself by selecting and editing a collection of 
English novels with critical and biographical 
notices. A similar selection followed from the 
best British Essayists of the reign of Anne, 
and another from Richardson’s manuscript 
correspondence, with a memoir and critical 
essay on his life and writings. Mrs Barbauld 
died at Stoke Newington, March 9, 1825, in 
her eighty-second year, leaving behind her 
many unpublished manuscripts both in prose 
and verse.—Gent. Mag. 

BARBAZAN (Ex1trewne) a French au- 
thor and antiquary, born 1696. He reprinted 
several scarce books relating to the manners 
and customs of the feudal ages. Among these 
are—‘* T’Ordene de Chivalrie,” 1759; ‘* Le 
Castoiement, ou Instructions d’un pere a son 
fils ;’’? and ‘‘ Tales and Fables of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries,” in 3 vols, 1760; all 
in 12mo. Another edition of these works was 
printed at Paris in 4 vols. 8vo,in 1808. Bare 
bazan died in 1770.—Biog. Univ. 

BARBARINO (Francis pa) an early 
Italian poet. He was born at Barbarino in 
Tuscany, in 1264, and studied jurisprudence 
at Padua and Bologna. He was employed as 
an ecclesiastical lawyer, and had the degree 
of doctor of laws conferred on him by po 
Clement V. He is reckoned among the 
founders of Italian literature, on account of his 
poem entitled ‘* Documenti d’Amore,”’ which 
relates to moral philosophy. It was first 
printed at Rome in 1640. Barbarino died of 
the plague at Florence in 1348.—Tiraboschi, 

BARBEU (Joun Lovis pz ra Bruyenre) 
a native of Paris, in which metropolis his father 
exercised the humble calling of a woodmonger, 
born 1710. He was well skilled in geography, 
in which science he published several useful 
works, especially a map of the globe, com- 
bining chronology and history with geography. 
He assisted in the composition of the two last 
volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque de France,” 
La Croix’s “ Modern Geography,” and Leng- 
let’s ‘* Chronological Tables,” which last he 
edited. He also wrote an account of the life 
and supposed miracles of the deacon Paris, 
and translated intothe French language Strah- 
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’s Russia. He died suddenly in 1761, 
by an apoplectic stroke.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BARBEYRAC (Cyarves) a physician and 
philosopher of Montpelier, the friend of our 
at countryman Locke, born in 1629, at 
Caren in Provence. He wrote two treatises 
on medical subjects, entitled ‘‘ Traites de Me- 
dicine,” 12mo, 1654; and ‘* Questiones Me- 
dice duodecim,” 1658, 4to. He died in 1699. 
—Morerit. Biog. Univ. 


BARBEY RAC (Joun) nephew of the pre-_ 


ceding, was born at Beziers in 1674, but with- 
drew with bis father to Lausanne in 1686. He 


was designed for the profession of theology, 


but his inclination led him to the study of 
jurisprudence, especially that branch of it 
which relates to the Jaw of nature and nations. 
He first taught the belles lettres in the French 
college at Berlin, but in 1710 accepted the 
invitation of the Swiss magistracy to occupy 
the new professorship of Jaw and _ history 
founded at Berne, whence in 1717 he removed 
to the chair of public and private law at Gro- 
ningen. He displayed his industry and erudi- 
tion in various labours of great value. He 

ave a French translation of the ‘“ Law of 

ature and Nations,” and of the treatise ‘‘ On 
the Duties of Man,” by Puftendorff ; as also of 
‘* The Rights of War and Peace” by Grotius ; 
to all which he added learned notes, He hke- 
wise translated the most able works of various 
other celebrated civilians, including Cumber- 
land’s Latin treatise ‘‘ On Natural Laws,” 
his notes appended tuo which are very highly 
estimated. Barbeyrac was also the author of 
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BARBOUR (Jonn) an ancient Scottish 
poet, of whose personal history but few parti- 
ticulars are recorded. He appears to bave 
been born about 1316, and was brought up to 
the church, being styled, in the year 1357, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen. In that year he was 
appointed, by the bishop of his diocese, a com- 
missioner to treat for the ransom of the captive 
king David I]. About 1375 he was engaged 
in composing his celebrated poem of “ ‘Tha 
Bruce, or the History of Robert I king of 
Scotlaud,’”? which work was first published in 
1616, and of which the most valuable of many 
editions is that of 1790, 3 vols. 12mo, edited 
by Pinkerton, from a MS. in the Advocate’s 
Library dated 1489. It is a work of consider- 
able merit ; and it is remarkable that Barbour, 
who was contemporary with Gower and Chau- 
cer, is more intelligible to a modern reader 
than either of them. He died at an advanced 
age in 1396.—Pinkerton’s edition Mackensie's 
Scotch Writers. 

BARCLAY (Avexanper) an Engetish 
poet of the 16th century. Very little is known 
concerning him, except what we learn from his 
writings, which inform us, that be was a priest 
and chaplain of St Mary Ottery in Devonshire, 
and afterwards a Renedictine monk of Ely. 
He survived the Refurmation, and obtained 
preferment in the church. His death took 
place in 1552, a short time after he had been 
presented to the living of Allhallows, Lombard- 
street. ‘The principal work of this poet isa 
satire entitled ‘‘‘I‘he Ship of Fools,” a trans- 
lation or imitation of a German composition. 


several original works, of which the most! (See Branpr, Sebastian). Barclay also wrote 


noted is his ‘* Treatise on the Morality of the 
Fathers,” 4to, 1723, intended as a reply to the 
Benedictine Cellicr’s ‘‘ Apology for the Fa- 
thers,” written in consequence of Barbeyrac’s 
free strictures on them in the preface to his 
translation of Puffendorff. Investigating in 
this treatise the eloquence, the logic, the ca- 
suistry, and the miserable puerilities, of many 
of the writers so termed, with the freedom ot 
unfettered intellect, nothing more was neces- 
sary to ensure him in certain quarters the 
name of an infidel. Among his original works 
are also a ‘‘ Treatise on Gaming.” ¥ vols. 8vo, 
and a ‘* History of Ancient ‘lreaties,” folio. 
He likewise inserted literary and critical re- 
marks in various journals, and published some 
academical discourses. ‘his able writer, who 
also possessed an estimable private character, 
died in 1747.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hast. 

BARBIER (Mantanne) a native of Or- 
leans, celebrated for her dramatic productions, 
She cultivated taste and literature at Paris, 
and wrote Arria and Pictus, Cornelia, Tomyris, 
and The Death of Cesar, tragedies ; and The 
Falcon, a comedy. She was also the author 
of three operas, and a compilation termed 
‘* Les Saisons Litteraires.”» Racine and Qui- 
nault were her models ; but her tragedy, in the 
delineation of male character in particular, 
wants energy and force. She died at an ad- 
cr age in Paris, in 1745.—Nouv. Dict. 

ist. 

BARBIERI, see Gvercino 


Eclogues, which, according to Warton the 
historian of English poetry, are the earliest 
compositions of the kind in our language. ‘They 
are curious and interesting for the descriptions 
they afford of the character and manners of the 
age in which they were written.— Bing. Brit. 
Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 

BARCLAY (Wr tram) a native of Scot- 
land, who was patronized by qucen Mary, 
and, after the dethronement of that princess, 
went to France, and engaged in the study of 
civil law at Bourges under the famous Cuja- 
cius. He afterwards became professor of that 
faculty in the university of Pont-a-Mousson, 
founded hy the duke of Lorraine, wuo also 
made him counsellor of state and master of re- 
quests. Having embroiled himself with the 
Jesuits, they contrived to ruin him in the opi- 
nion of the duke his patron. He then went to 
England ; and, returning to France in 1604, 
he was appointed professor of law at Angers, 
where he died soon after. He wrote com- 
meataries on the Pandects, a treatise on Regal 
Power, another on the Power of the Pope, 
and a commentary on the Life of Agricola by 
Tacitus.— Mackenzie's Scottish Writers. Ber- 
kenhout's Biog. Lit. ; 

BARCLAY (Jouwn) son of the preceding, 
was born at Punt-d-Mousson, and educated in 
the Jesuits’ college at that place. ‘he abilities 
which he displayed occasioned his aan BO)i- 
cited to enter into the order of Jesus. But he 
rejected these overtures, in consequence of 
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which both he and his father experienced some 
persecution from the members of that institu- 
tion. He accompanied h‘s father to England, 
where he was much notued by James I, w 
whom he dedicated one of his principal works, 
a politico-satirical romance, entitled ‘© Euphor- 
mio.” This piece, which is written in elegant 
Latin, and interspersed with poetry, seems to 
have been chiefly intended to expose the Je- 
suits, against whom the author adduces some 
very serious accusations. In 1615 he went to 
Rome, where he died in 1621, aged thirty- 
nine.- John Barclay wrote a Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Treason ; a defence of his father's 
book on the Power of the Pope, against Bel- 
larmine ; “‘ Perzenesis, or an exhortation to Sec- 
tarians ;” “‘ Icon Animarum ;” and a singular 
romance in elegant Latin entitled ‘‘ Argenis,”’ 
which celebrated production first appeared at 
Paris in 1621. It is a political allegory, of a 
similar character to that of Euphormio, and 
ailudes to the political state of Europe, and 
especially krance, during the League. Like 
the Euphormio, it has been several times re- 
printed, and has also been translated into 
several of the modern languages, including 
English, (see Rrrve, Clara). A_ singular 
story of romantic chivalry has been quoted 
from the Euphormio by Sir Walter Scott, in 
the notes to his Marmion.— Life by Lord Hailes. 
Ed. 
BARCLAY (Ronerr) the celebrated apo- 
Jogist of the Quakers, was born in the year 
1648, at Goidonstown in the shire of Moray, 
of an ancient and honourable family, being 
the son of colonel David Barclay of Mathers, 
by his wife Catharine Gordon, a descendant 
from the house of Hundley. The troubles of 
the country induced his father to send him 
when young to Paris, to be educated under the 
care of his uncle, who was principal of the 
Scots college in that capital. Under this in- 
Auence he was easily induced to become a 
convert to the Roman Catholic religion, which 
when known to his father, he was sent for 
home ; and colonel Barclay soon after becoming 
a Quaker, his son followed his example. 
Uniting all the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion to great natural abilities, he soon distin- 
guished himself by his talents and zeal in the 
support of his new opinions. His first treatise 
in support of his adopted principles, was pub- 
fished at Aberdeen in the year 1670, under 
the title of ‘‘ ‘Truth cleared of Calumnies,”’ 
&c. being an answer to an attack on the 
Quakers by a Scotch minister of the name of 
Mitchell. It is written with great vigour, and 
with his subsequent writings against the same 
opponent, tended materially tu rectify public 
sentiment in regard to the Quakers, as also to 
procure them greater indulgence from govern- 
ment. To propagate the doctrines, as well as 
to maintain the credit he had gained fot his 
sect, he published in 1675 a regular treatise 
in order to explain and defend the system of 
the Quakers, which production was also very 
favourably received. These and similar la- 
bours necessarily brought him into close con- 
troversial encounter with the leading mem- 
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bers of the university of Aberdeen, and others; 
but notwithstanding so much engrossment, his 
mind was at the same time busy with his great 
work, entitled ‘‘ An Apology for the true 
Christian Divinity, as the same is preached 
and held forth by the people in scorn called 
Quakers.” ‘The address to Charles II, pre- 
fixed to this able procluction, 18 in the highest 
degree charactcristic. His argument in it for 
toleration, as addressed to that | eartless prince, 
is peculiarly emphatic: ‘‘ Thou hast tasted of 
prosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what 
it is to be banished from thy native country, 
to be over-ruled as well as to rule, and to sit 
upon the throne; and being oppressed, thou 
hast reason to know how hatefui the oppres- 
sor is to God and man.’ He sent two copies 
of his apology, which he wrote in the Latin 
language, to each of the public ministers then 
assembled, at the famous congress of Nime- 
guen, Where it was received with the courtesy 
due to the now established fame of the author. 
It was soon reprinted at Amsterdam, and 
quichly translated into the German, Dutch, 
French, and Spanish languages, and by the 
author himself into English. 1t met of cours+ 
with many answers; but although several of 
them were from able and learned pens, they 
attracted very httle comparative notice. His 
fame was now widely diffused ; and in his 
travels with the famous William Venn through 
the greater part of Fugland, Holland, and 
Germany, to advance Quaker opinions, he was 
received every where with the highest marks 
of respect. ‘The strength of his understanding 
rendered this extraordinary man equally ade- 
quate to what is considered most important in 
the business of the world, as appears from an 
excellent letter addressed by him on public 
affairs to the assembled ministers of the va- 
rious powers of Europe at Nimeguen. The 
last of his productions in defence of the 
theory of the Quakers, was a long Latin letter 
addressed in 1676 to Adam de Paets, ‘‘ On 
the Possibility of an Inward and Immediate 
Revelation.” It was not published in Eng- 
land until 1686 ; from which time Mr Barclay, 
who had endured his share of persecution, and 
been more than once imprisoned, spent the re- 
maining part of his hfe, in the bosom of a 
large family, in quiet and peace. He died 
after a short illness at his own house in Uri, 
A.D. 1690, in the forty-second year of his 
age. With few exceptions, both partisans and 
opponents unite in the profession of great re- 
spect for the character and talents of Robert 
Barclay. In reference to the mainspring of the 
Quaker theory, ‘inward and immediate reve- 
lation,” he has been most successfully contro- 
verted ; and now that time has in some degree 
softened the ylare produced by great reputa- 
tion, it is thought that in many instances he 
has exhibited more of the dexterity of the ad- 
vocate in concealing and modifying defects, 
than in explicitly proving them to be other- 
wise. Whatever sentence however be finally 
passed upon the opiniones and talents of this 
singular and amiable man, he will ever remain 
@ conspicuous instance of the effect to be pro 
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duced by a strong understanding, when excited 
into activity and é by conscientious en- 
thusiasm. Besides the works already men- 
tioned or alluded to, he wrote a treatise “‘ On 
Universal Love,”’ and various replies to the 
most able opponents of his Apology. He left 
seven children, all of whom were living fifty 
years after the death of their father. The last 
of them, Mr David Barclay, a mercer in 
Cheapside, successively entertained the three 
monarchs, George I, II, and JII, when they 
— the city on Lord Mayor’s Day.—Biog. 
zt. 

BARCHOCHEBAS or BARCOCITAB, a 
Jewish impostor, who involved his nation in a 
dreadful calamity under the emperor Adrian. 
This prince having settled a colony near Jeru- 
salem, established Paganism in that city, 
which was deemed by the Jews an insupport 
able abomination. Taking advantage of their 
indignation, Barchochebas, in proclaiming him- 
self Messiah, by the aid of the famous rabbi 
Akibah, in order to accommodate himself to 
the anger and prejudices of the people, spoke 
of nothing but wars, battles, and triumphs ; 
the first lesson of his gospel being the neces- 
sity of a general rise against the Romans. He 
accordingly fortified hiniself, with his deluded 
followers, in various places ; and chusing the 
city of Bitter for his seat of empire, committed 
dreadful ravages and great barbarities, parti- 
cularly directing his rage against the Chris- 
tians, whom he massacred in great numbers, 
Adrian ordered Rufus, the governor of Judea, 
to quell taese disturbances ; but that officer, 
although he committed great cruelties, not 
being able to succeed immediately, Julius Se- 
verus, the greatest general of the time, took 
the conduct of the war against the Jews. This 
commander adopted the policy of attacking 
and cutting them off separately, until at length 
the whole war was reduced to the siege of 
Bitter, where Barchochebas fell. It ia sup- 
posed that fifty thousand Jews perished in 
consequence of the arts of this impostor.— 
Morert. Mosheim. Brucker. 

BARCOS (Marrin pe) a learned Janse- 
nist of the 17th century, confidential secretary 
and afterwards successor to the abbot of St 
Cyran, in conjunction with whom he produced 
a work bearing the title of ‘‘ Petrus Aurelius.” 
His other writings are—‘* A Censure on the 
Predestinatus of Sirmond,” in 8vo ; ‘‘ A ‘Trea- 
tase on the Authority of the Apostles St Peter 
and St Paul; another on ‘‘ La Grandeur de 
’Eglise Romaine ;” ‘‘ A Reply to certain ob- 
jections raised against La Grandeur,” all in 
4to: a work in two 12mo vols. ‘‘ On Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ;” and an ‘ Exposition of 
the Faith of the Romish Church, as regards 
the Doctrines of Grace and Predestination,” 
8Svo. Barcos enjoyed his preferment thirty- 
four years, and died in 1678.—Biog. Univ. 

BARDE (Joun pe 1a) better known as 
the Marquis de Marolles sur Seine, an histo- 
rian and diplomatist in the reign of Louis le 
Grand, by whom he was deputed ambassador 
to the Swiss. He was born in 1602, and died 
41698. A history of France, from the death of 

Gew. Byoo.—Nv. XII. 
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Louis X{II to the 1659, was published 
hry in 1671, written in the Latin leavin: 

BARDON (Micnazt Francis D’anore ) 
professor of the fine arts at Aix in Pro- 
vence, and the author of some valuable publi- 
cations, among which are—‘ L’Histoire Uni 
verselle, traitée relativement aux Arts de 
Peindre et de Sculpter,”’ 3 vols. 1¢mo ; ‘« Ele- 
mens de l’Art de Dessigner ;” and ‘ Cos- 
tumes des Anciens Peuples,’’ 4 vols. 4to. He 
died in 1783.—Heinecken Dict. des Artistes. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BARETTI (Josep) an Italian writer, was 
the son of an architect of Turin, where he was 
born in the year 1716. He received a good 
education and some paternal property, which, 
according to his own confession, he soon gamed 
away. Of his early life bb little is known ; 
but in 1748 he was employed in teaching Ita. 
lian to some English gentlemen at Venice; 
whence, at the recommendation, as it is said, 
of lord Charlemont, he repaired to England. 
Here he rapidly became distinguished as a 
teacher of Italian; and such was his own 
happy facility in the acquirement of languages, 
that in 1753 he published in English “A 
Defence of the Poetry of Italy against the 
Censures of M. Voltaire.” About this time 
he was introduced to Dr Jolinson, then en- 
gaged in the compilation of his dictionary, of 
which Baretti, who by his works on Italian 
literature had then acquired considerable re- 
putation, availed himself to compile an Ita- 
lian and English warigy A much more com- 
plete than any which had before appeared. In 
1760 he re-visited his native country, and pub- 
lished at Venice a journal under the title of 
‘¢ Frustra Literaria,” which met with great 
success, but, owing to the severity of its cri- 
ticisms, subjected the author to unpleasant if 
not dangerous consequences. After an ab- 
sence of six years, he therefore returned 
through Spain and Portugal to England, and 
in 1708 published ‘An Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Italy,’’ principally in- 
tended as a reply to some querulous strictures 
on that country in the “‘ Letters from Italy’”’ 
by surgeon Sharp, which this work effectually 
put down, with no small portion both of hu- 
mour and argument. Dr Johnson, whose 
friendship to him was always warm and cor- 
dial, soon after introduced him to the Thrale 
family, a connexion useful to him both as a 
teacher anda guest. Not long after his return 
from Italy, an incident occurred to him of the 
most distressing nature. Accosted in the Hay- 
market by a woman of the town, he repulsed 
her with a degree of roughness which pro- 
duced an attack from sone of her male con- 
federates, and in the scuffle, he struck one of 
the assailants with a French ket desert 
knife. On this the man pursued and collared 
him ; when Baretti, still more alarmed, stabbed 
him repeatedly with the knife, of which wounds 
he died on the following day. He was im- 
mediately taken into custody, and was tried 
for murder at the Old Bailey, but acquitted oa 
a verdict of elt der oe On this occasion 
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Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Reynolds, had been engaged in drawing up, but in a 
and Meauclerk yave testimony to his good very ished styte. His son, Tuomas Ban- 


character ; and although he not escape 
censure for his too ready resort to a knife, his 
scquittal was generally approved. In 1770 
ee published his ‘‘ Journey from London to 
Genoa, through England, Portugal, Spain, and 
France,”’ a work replete with information and 
entertainment. He alao continued to publish 
introductory works, for the use of students in 
the Italian and other modern languages, and 

intended a complete edition of the works 
of Machiavel. Being domesticated in the Thrale 
family, in 1775 he accompanied them and Dr 
Johnson in a trip to Paris, but in a fit of un- 
reasonable disgust, quitted them the next year ; 
and it is to be regretted that the latter part of 
his life was harassed with uae! difficulties, 
which were very littlealleviated by his honorary 
post of foreign secretary to the Royal Academy, 
and an ill-paid pension of 80l. per annum 
under the North administration. In 1786 he 
puokshed a work with the singular title of 
“« Tolendron: speeches to John Bowles about 
his edition of Don Quixote, together with some 
account of Spanish literature.” This was his 
last production ; his constitution being broken 
by uneasiness of mind and frequent attacks of 
the gout, he died in May 1789. Baretti, al- 
though rough and cynical in his appearance, was 
notwithstanding a pleasant companion; and of 
his powers in conversation Dr Johnson thought 
very highly. He was deemed a latitudinanian 
in respect to religion; but his inteyrity was 
unimpeached, his morals pure, and his man- 
ners correct. He had also a high sense of the 
value of independence. and often refused pecu- 
niary assistance when he most needed it. His 
principal works have been mentioned in the 
course of this account; to them may be added 
various element books introductory to a 
knowledge of the italian language and litera- 
ture, and other miscellaneous publications, 
which, although hastily composed, and much 
undervalued by himself, exhibited talents and 
acquirements of no common order. He gave 
several of Dr Johnson’s letters to the European 

ine, and intended to publish several 
more ; but, like many other men of letters, his 
writings fell into the hands of ignorant exe- 
cutors, who barbarously committed them to the 
flames.—Gent. and European Mag. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

BARKER. There were two of this name. 
The elder, SamvEu, was ascholar and a gentle- 
man, possessed of considerable property in the 
vicinity of Lyndon, Rutlandshire. He wrote 
sev learned tracts, which were collected 
and published in one quarto volume the year 
after his decease, which took place in 1760. 
They consist of ‘‘ Poesis vetus Hebraica resti- 
tuta;”’ ‘‘ Accedunt quedam de Carmine Ana- 
ereontis;”” “ de Accentibus Grecis;” ‘‘ de Scrip- 
turé vetere Ionicd; de literis Consonantibus 
et Vocalibus; et de pronunciatione Lingus 
Hebraice.” He was son-in-law to the learned 
the waitings above-named, he lef behind him 
the writi -pamed, he i i 
iy manuscript a Hebrew Grammar, which he 


KER, who succeeded him in the estate, was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and among the 
philosophical Transactions are to be found 
several ingeniogs papers from his pen on me- 
teorological, tietYonomical, and other subjecta. 
He also wrote an account of the parish of Lyn- 
don, for Wright’s History of Rutlandsbire ; an 
Essay on the Demoniacs described in Scripture ; 
a treatise on Comets; another on the Sacrament 
of Baptism ; and a work entitled ‘‘ The Messiah, 
being the Prophecies concerning him metho- 
dized with their accomplishment ;”’ all in 8vo. 
He died in 1809, having subsisted from in- 
fancy to the age of eighty-eight on a vegetable 
diet. There was also a Rev. Wiri1am Hicos 
Banker, of the same family, vicar of Carmar- 
then, and master of the grammar-school there, 
who published a grammar and lexicon of the 
Hebrew tongue.—Nichol’s Life of Bowyer. 
BARKER (Rosenr) an artist of great in- 
genuity, and patentee of the exhibition called 
@ panorama, in which bird’s-eye views are 
painted in distemper round the wall of a cir- 
cular building, so as to produce a striking re- 
semblance to reality. The first picture of the 
kind was a view of Edinburgh, exhibited by 
Mr Barker in that city in 1788. He then 
adopted the name of ‘* Panorama” to attract, 
and commenced similar exhibitions in London, 
being ultimately enabled to build a commodious 
house for that purpose in Leicester-square. 
Mr Barker died in April 1806, leaving twa 
sons, one of whom has continued the same 
species of exhibition.—Lyson’s Env. of London, 
supp. vol. 
BARKITAM or BARCHAM (Jozsw) an 
English divine of the 17th century. He was 
educated at Oxford ; and after taking the de- 
gree of B. D. in 1603, he became chaplain to 
the archbishop of Canterbury. He subse- 
quently was made dean of Bocking and D.D., 
and died in 1642. He was a collector of 
coins and medals, and is said to have written 
the lives of King John and Henry UI in 
Speed’s History of England. His literary fame 
however is founded on his being supposed to 
have been the author of ‘‘ The Display of 
Heraldry,” published as the work of John 
Gwillim. See Gwit.iim.—Biog. Brit. 
BARKSDALE (Cremenr) a native of 
Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, born about the 
year 1609. He graduated at Oxford, and suc- 
ceeded to the head-mastership of Hereford 
grammar-school, in which situation he con- 
tinued till the surrender of that city to the 
Parliament troops in the civil wars, when he 
retired to Hawling in his native county. On 
the return of Charles II, he obtained the be- 
nefice of Naunton. His works are a “ Life of 
Hugo Grotius,”’ in 12mo; ‘‘ Memoirs of Worthy 
Peisons,”’ 12mo, printed in 1661; “The Cots- 
wold Muse,” 8vo; and “‘ Monumenta Literaria, 
sive obitus et elogia doctorum virorum,” 4to, 
He died in 1687.— Wood’s Athen. Oren. 
BARLAAM, a native of Calabria, who 
went when young to Greece, fur the purpase 
of studying the language of that country. Ho 
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became a monk of the order ¢f St Basil ; and 
obtaining the favour of the emperor Andro- 
nicus the younger and his minigter John Can- 
tacuzenus, he was in 1339 commissioned to 
treat with pope Benedict Fy Concerning a 
reconciliation of the Greek and churches, 
At Avignon, where the Pope then kept his 
court, Barlaam became acquainted with the 
celebrated Petrarch, whom he instructed in 
Greek; and to him may be attributed the re- 
vival of a taste for Grecian literature in the 
we of Europe. He failed in the object of his 
negociation ; and returning to Constantinople, 
he renewed a dispute in which he had en- 
gaged with the monks of Mount Athos, rela- 
tive to the miraculous light of Mount Thabor. 
This ended in his being censured by an eccle- 
siastical council, which induced him to return 
to Italy, and join the Latin church. He was 
made bishop of Gerace in Calabria, where he 
died about 1348. As an author he has been 
accused of inconsistency, in having at different 
periods written against and in favour of the 
pope’s supremacy. His other works are— 
a treatise on Morals; another on Arithmetic ; 
and some Letters and Orations.— Mosheim. 
Gibbon. Tiraboschi. 

BARLOW (Jorx) an American poet, poli- 
tician, and miscellaneous writer, was born in 
the state of Connecticut in 1756. He was 
educated in the college of Newhaven, and be- 
came in the first instance a Presbyterian mi- 


nister, but soon abandoned that profession and D 


became sceptical. Before this change of opi- 
nion, he translated the Psalms into English 
metre ; which version is still used in New Eng- 
land. At the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, Barlow was in London, and went as 
one of the deputies from the Constitutional 
society, to address the National Convention. 
He subsequently returned to America, and 
after different changes of situation, was in 
1811 appointed minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the court of Napcleon. 
He fvullowed the latter in his expedition against 
Russia as far as Wilna, where he fell a mar- 
tyr to fatigue, and was buried at an obscure 
village in Poland. The principal work of 
Barlow was his ‘ Vision of Columbus,” a 
poem, which he afterwards enlarged and pub- 
hsied under the title of ‘The Columbiad.” 
It is not without merit, although disfigured 
by some American idioms and peculiarities of 
language. He also wrote—2. ‘‘ Advice to 
Privileged Orders.”” 3. ‘‘ The Conspiracy of 
Kings.” 4. ‘* Letter to the National Conven- 
tion.” 5. ‘ Royal Pecollections.” 6. ‘* A 
Letter to the People of Piedmont.—Supp. to 
Ency. Brit. 

BARLOW (Tuomas) a learned English 
prelate, who was educated at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, of which he became fellow. In 1635 
he was appointed reader of metaphysics to 
the university, and his lectures vere pub- 
lished. His principles seem to have been very 
iraaas as he held offices in the universit 
before after the restoration of Charles II, 
= pole, Myles reign he wus made bishop of 
3; and though he shewed his zeal 


BAR 
against popery before James IT succeeded te 
the throne, he afterwards com an 


elaborate defence of the power of dis 
with the penal laws claimed by that vrince $ 
and he ultimately deserted his interests, and 
took the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary. This time-serving divine died in 1691, 
in the 85th year of his age. Though so ver- 
satile in his conduct, bishop Barlow was a 
man of ability; and he deserves approbation 
as the constant advocate of toleration during 
a period distinguished for the prevalence of a 
spirit of bigotry and persecution. His writings 
on casuistical theology were formerly much 
esteemed ; but the only one of his works 
which retains any interest at present is an ac- 
count of the Catholic conspiracy called the 
‘© Gunpowder Treason.”’—Biog. Brit 
BARLOWE (Wi tti1am) a distinguished 
philosopher in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He was the son of William Barlowe, 
successively bishop of St Asaph, St David’s, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester. The subject 
of this article entered into holy orders, and ob- 
tained preferment in the church; but his 
claims to notice arise from his researches 
concerning the properties of the magnet, re- 
lative to which he is said to have been the 
earliest English writer. Barlowe was chap- 
lain to prince Henry, son of James J, and in 
1614 was made archdeacon of Salisbury. He 
died in 1625.—Biog. Brit. Hutton’s Math. 


ict. 

BARNARD (Sir Jonn) an eminent citi- 
zen and magistrate of London, was born at 
Reading in Berkshire, of parents belonging to 
the Society of Friends. At the age of fifteen, 
his father, who was in the wine trade, intro- 
duced him into his business, and soon entrust- 
ed him with the principal management of his 
concerns. Fle quitted the Society of Friends 
in his nineteenth year, and declared himself a 
member of the Established Church, but al- 
though highly respected by his connexions, 
was unknown as a public character until ap- 
pointed by the hody of wine-merchants to 
state to the house of Lords their objections 
to a bill affecting their trade, which had already 
passed the Commons. The abilities which he 
displayed on this occasion attracted so much 
attention, that in 1721 he was nominated, 
without solicitation, a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the city of London, and after a 
warm contest dulyreturned. During a period 
of forty years, his parliamentary career was in 
the highest depree independent and respecta- 
ble ; and his personal weight in the opposition 
to Sir Robert Walpole ; was very considerable. 
In particular, the defeat of the famous scheme 
of that minister to extend the excise was 
materially produced by his intellectual vigour 
and assiduity. He did not however fear to 
incur tempcrary odium, by supporting un- 
popular measures, when he deemed them be- 
neficial ; as appeared from his attempt to reduce 
the four to three per cents, for which he was 
violently assailed, even by the multitude to 
whom the reduction could be no other tha 
serviceable. In 1752 ee was knighted by 
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George IJ, and in 1787 raised to the chief or writing it with great facility. The cele- 


magistracy ; which office he served with un- 
wonted vigilance, justice, and humanity. In 1745 
his name appeared at the head of the bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen, who signed an 
agreement to take bank-notes in payment as 
cash, to prevent danger to public credat during 
the final attempt of the House of Stuart. In 
1749 he became father of the city, when, much 
against his will, the merchantsof London erect- 
ed a statue of him in the Royal Exchange. 
He died at Clapham in 1764, leaving behind 
him one son and two daughters. Sir John 
Barnard was in all respects the model of an 
able, patriotic, and virtuous citizen; modest 
in deportment and appearance ; firm and un- 
daunted in the discharge of duties ; clear, con- 
cise, and unaffected in his eloquence ; and pos- 
sessed of a portion of wisdom and knowledge 
which secured the esteem of the most leading 
of his contemporaries. Ie was frequently vi- 
sited by Pulteney; and Lord Chatham, when 
Mr Pitt, sometimes styled him the great 
Commoner. It is also said that George II 
pressed him to accept the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.—Biog. Brit. 

BARNES (Joun) an Enylish Roman Ca- 
tholic, who lived in the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. He studied at Oxford, 
and subsequently in Spain, where his crtho- 
doxy was much distrusted by his superiors. 
A spirit of thinking for himself, totally uncon- 
genial with the principles and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church, subjected him te 
great danger; and while still young he entered 
among the English Benedictines near Douay, 
to escape the snares of the Inquisition, but 
from the same causes was soon obliged to quit 
them. He then took shelter at Paris, where 
he obtained the protection of some persons of 
distinction, and in 1625 published a work 
against mental reservation, entitled ‘‘ Disser- 
tatio contra equivocationes ;’? which highly 
displeased the Catholic priesthood, and made 
considerable noise. His next work, called 
*“Catholico-Romanus Pacificus,” gave still 
more offence ; and the Pope wrote to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu to have him arrested and sent to 
Rome. This act of tyranny accordingly took 
place ; and he was confined in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, where he died after thirty 

ears confinement, during part of which time 

is sufferings brought on insanity. His ‘* Ca- 
tholico-Romanus Pacificus’” was printed at 
Oxford, 1680, 8v0.—Moreri. Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. 

BARNES (Joswua) a divine and classical 
scholar of eminence, who was a native of 
London, and received the first part of his 
education at Christ’s Hospital, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a proficient in the Greek 
language. In 1671 he was admitted a ser- 
vitor of Emanuel College, Cambridge, of which 
he was afterwards a fellow. He svon became 
known aa the author of various works, chiefly 
relating to history and philosophy. His me- 
mory was extremely good, and he was hence 
enabled to acquire such an intimate know- 
ledge of Greek, as to be capable of speaking 


brated Dr Bentley, with whom be was no fa- 
vourite, sarcastically observed ‘‘ that Barnes 
knew as much Greck as an Athenian cob- 
bler.” In 1695 he was chosen professor cf 
Greek in the university of Cambridge. There 
are few events of his life to be noticed, ex- 
cept the appearance of his various publica- 
tions. The most important of these is— 
‘“‘The History of King Edward ITl],” 1688, 
foliv, 2 work in which the faults rather than 
the beauties of the ancient historians are imi- 
tated. In 1694 he published an edition of the 
Greek tragedies of Euripides; in 1705 the 
poems of Anacreon; and in 1710 Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. These editions of Greek 
classics exhibit much more industry than taste 
or judgment, and have been superseded by 
the labours of more recent critics. In 1700 
he marned a widow lady named Mason, pos- 
sessed of considerable property at Ilemingford 
in Iluntingdonshire, where he afterwards re- 
sided. Ile died m 1712, and was interred in 
Hemingford church, in which a monument was 
erected for him by his widow, with a singular 
inscription, partly in Latin and partly in Greek 
aracrecntics. The private character of Barnes 
was respectable, but marked by some pecu- 
liatities of behaviour, bordering on the ridacu- 
ious: thus he had so high an opinion of the 
merit of alms-giving, that he has been known 
to give away his only coat to a beggar at his 
door.— Biog. Brit. 

BARNEVELDT (Joun O1 pen) an ableand 
patriotic statesman of Holland, was born in 
1547. He was early employed by the States- 
gencral in vanious uegociations with France, 
England, and the neighbouring powers; and 
the States of Holland made him their 
Grand Pensionary. FirmJy attached to the 
hberty of his country, the great power of the 
house of Orange, headed by the aspiring and 
warlike prince Maurice, gave him uneasiness ; 
and as the authority of the latter greatly de- 
pended upon the continuation of the war 
against Spain, Barneveldt used his utmost en- 
deavours to conclude it. He finally succeeded 
in obtaining the memorable truce of twelve 
years, in the first article of which the inde- 
pendency of the United Provinces was finally 
acknowledged. Soon after this event, the reli- 
gious disputes commenced between the Ar- 
minians and Calvinists, in which he taok part 
with the former, and sought to obtain for them 
the liberty of conscience, which was all they 
claimed. Prince Maurice, finding the other 
party strongest in zeal and number, put him- 
self at their head ; and by means of the famous 
synod of Dordrecht, finally contrived to effect 
the destruction of his patriotic and illustrious 
opponent. ‘The Arminians, on being cited to 
appear before an assembly resolved to condemn 
them, refused to appear; on which, the plot 
bezng ripe for the destruction of the Anti- 
Orange party, Barneveldt, Grotius, and others 
were arrestea, Barneveldt however was the 
great destined victim; and a mock tribunal 
being formed by his enemies, he was tried fo, 
harbouring demgns againet public liberty, and 
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capitally convicted. Great interest was made 
with the vindictive and iniquiteus Maurice to 
save him; but he coldly refused, unless the 
family and himeelf would acknowledge his 
being guilty, which they steadfastly refused to 
do; and this virtuous man, whose de ent 
in all respects became his great character, 
after addressing himself to the people and de- 
claring his innocence, calmly resigned himself 
to the axe of the executioner on May 13, 1619, 
at the age of seventy-two. The popular hatred 
to him soon subsided ; and his death has left a 
stain on the character of prince Maurice, which 
all his great qualities and services have never 
been able to efface. Barneveldt left two sons 
in considerable employments, who formed a 
conspiracy against the life of his enemy, 
which was detected. William, the most cul- 
pable, escaped, but Reinier was taken and 
executed. His mother, after his condemna- 
tion, threw herself at the feet of Maurice to 
request his mercy ; on which that prince ex- 
pressed his surprise ; that she would conde- 
scend to such a step for a son, after refusing 
it for a husband. Her answer has immortalized 
her memory, and still more stained that of the 
inexorable person to whom it was made—‘“ I 
did not ask pardon for my husband, because 
he was innocent: I ask it for my son, because 
he is guilty.””—Univ. Hist. Moreri. 

BAROCCIO (Frepenico) an eminent 
painter, born at Urbino in 1528. JlIe was the 
son of a sculptor of eminence, and placed 
under the instruction of Battista Venetiano, 
until of the age of twenty. After passing five 

ears at Rome, he returned to Urbino, where 

e obtained great celebrity by a picture of St 
Margaret, and was invited by pope Pius IV 
to assist in the decoration of the Belvidere 
palace, which he accordingly enriched with 
several fine pictures, and a ceiling in fresco 
representing the annunciation. He again vi- 
sited Rome during the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII, when he painted two pictures, the 
Visitation of the Virgin to Elizabeth, and the 
Presentation in the Temple, which are es- 
teemed his master pieces. Baroccio adopted 
the style of Corregio ; but although graceful in 
his figures, and harmonious in his colouring, 
he caunot vie with that great master. He was 
afflicted with very delicate health, yet reached 
his eighty-fourth year, when he died in 1612. 
Baroccio sacraved four of his own pieces in a 
spirited manner, and more than thirty others 
have been published by different engravers.— 
Bryan’s Dict. of Painters. 

BARON (Micraet) a celebrated French 
actor. He was the son of a shopkeeper of 
Issoudun, who went himself on the stage, and 
was born at Paris in 1662. Heentered young 
into a company of comedians, and rapidly be- 
came the hero of that of the celebrated Moliere. 
He succeeded equally in tragedy and comedy, 
but obtained his chief celebrity in the former. 
Possessing all the requisites of voice, per- 
son, genins, and judgment, he felt himself 
above rules, and usually abandoned himself to 
@ natural expression of the passions as they 
arose. Preachera freauently came to the 
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grated box, in order to study his action ; “ and 
thence (says Voltaire) went to declaim aguinst 
the theatre.” He was caressed by the great, 
and lived with them, as is frequently the case 
with numbers of his profession, on a footing ot 
conversational familiarity. As he was suffi- 
ciently sensible of his own merit, it is pro- 
bable that the repulses which he occasionally 
encountered in this precarious kind of in- 
tercourse, induced him unexpectedly to quit 
the stave, with a gps from the King in 
1691. To the still greater surprise of the 
public, he returned to a theatrical life in 1720, 
after an interval of twenty-nine years, and at 
the age of sixty-eight was as much applauded 
as ever. He continued to act until 1729, 
when his infirmities obliged him to retire, and 
in two months afterwards he quitted the stage 
of life also. Baron composed seveial comic 
pieces himself for the stage, as also some very 
middling poems. His works are collected in 
3 vols. 12mo, Paris, 1736.—Voltaire’s Siecle 
de Louis XIV. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BARON (Ricnarpb) a political writer, a 
native of Yorkshire, who was educated at 
Glasgow, and in 1753 became minister of a 
congregation of Dissenters in London. This 
situation he relinquished after some years, 
and was employed by Mr Thomas Hellis in 
collecting and publishing the political tracts 
of Milton, James Harrington, and others 
of asimilar tendency. “ The Pillars of Priest- 
craft and Orthodoxy shaken,” 2 vols, 12mo, 
partly written by Gordon, the translator of 
Tacitus, was also published by Beron, who 
died in 1768.—Chalmers’s G. Biog. Dict. 

BARONILUS (Casar) @ learned cardinal, 
distinguished as an ecclesiastical historian. 
lle was born at Sora in the kingdom of Na- 
ples in 1538, and educated first at Veroli, and 
then at Naples. Going to Rome, he in 1560 
entered into the congregation of the Oratory, 
then newly founded by St Philip Neri. He 
was made a priest; and on the resignation of 
the founder of his order in 1583, he was cho- 
sen superior-general. Pope Clement VIII 
appointed him his confessor, made him apos- 
tolical prothonotary, and in 1596 gave hima 
cardinal’s hat. On the death of that pontiff, 
he might have been his successor, but for the 
opposition of the Spanish party in the con- 
clave, whom he had offended by bis writings, 
He died in 1607, leaving an estimable private 
character, and the reputation of extensive 
erudition. The principal work of Baronius, 
which engaged his attention during the greater 
part of his life, is his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Annals,” 
of which he published 12 volumes in folio, 
the first in 1588, and the last in 1607, con- 
taining the history of the Christian church to 
the year 1198. The chief object of Baronius 
in this great undertaking was to furnish an 
antidote to the Protestant compilation on the 
same subject, by the Centuriators of Magde- 
burg. riting thus avowedly as a partizan of 
the Catholic church, it is by no means surpris- 
ing that he has fallen into many errors, for 
which he has been censured by Protestant 
wiiters. His mistakes have likewise engaged 
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the attention of critics of his own communion, 
among whom are » Norris, and Tiflemont, 
whose corrections are appended to the later 
editions of the Annals, Henry de Sponde, 


bishop of Pamiers, who died in 1643, wrote Lansd 


an abridgment, and also a continuation of tbe 
Annals xf Baronius, which is much esteemed ; 


and similar works have been executed by 
other writers —Moreri. Tiraboschi. Mosheim. 
BAROZZI, see Vicnora. 
BARRALL (Perer) a French writer, who 
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took place July ist, 1802, at the of seven- 
-five. Adoatc have su hae colone 


arré wrote the celeb Letters of Junius, 
in conjunction with his friend the marquis of 
own and counsellor Dunning, afterwards 
Lord suinatgehony i this 7 - are conjec- 
ture, unsupporte any probable arguments. 
—Gent. Map. New Ain Reg. sy 

BARRET (Gerorce) an eminent painter of 
landscapes, was born in Dublin in 1728. He 
was early introduced by Mr Burke to the pa- 


was the author of several useful publications. tronage of the earl of Powerscourt; and he 
He was a native of Grenoble, and embraced | passed a great part of his youth in sketching 
the ecclesiastical profession, but devoted him-| the fine scenery round Powerscourt-park. In 
self to the cultivation of literature. He died! 1762 he came to England, and greacly contri- 
at Paris in 1772. His principal works are' buted to the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
“Dictionnaire Historique, Litteraire et Cri- | demy, of which he was one of the earliest 
tique,”” 6 vols, 8vo; ‘‘ Dictionnaire des An-' members. He was a faithful delineator of the 


tiquités Romaines,” 2 vols, Bvo ; and ‘‘ Dic-| genuine English landscape, the de 
tionnaire historique, geographique, et morale, 


de la Bible,’’ 2 vols, 8vo.— Dict. Hist. 

BARRE (Josrrm) a learned and industri- 
ous writer, in 1692. He entered into 
the church, became canon of St Genevieve. 
and afterwards chancellor of the university of 
Paris. He died in 1764. His chief works 
are, ‘“‘ Vindicie librorum deutero-canonicorum 
veteris Testamenti,” 1730, 12mo; “ A Ge- 
neral History of Germany,” 1748, 11 vols, 
4to, reckoned the best work m French on the 
subject; ‘‘ The Life of Marshal Fabert,”’ 
1752, 2 vols, 12mo; and ‘“ Hlistory of the 
Laws and Tribunals of Justice,” 1755, 4to. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BARRE (Luxe de) a Norman poet of the | 
twelfth century, celebrated as the author of 
Ponce satires, which proved the cause of. 

is destruction. In 1124 an insurrection took 
place in Normandy against the usurped autho- 
rity of Henry I, king of England. Sarré 
joimed the enemies of that prince, assisting 
them both with his sword and his pen. Be- 
ing taken prisoner in battle, he was condemned 
to lose his eyes; and when a great foreign 
potentate interceded in his favour, his irri- 
tated enemy made the following reply: ‘No, 
sir, no! for this man being forsooth a wit, a 
bard, and a minstrel, hath composed many 
indecent songs against me, and moreover 
hath sung them openly, to the great entertain- 
ment of my enemies; now since it hath 
pleased God to deliver him into my hands, he 
shall be punished, in order to deter others 
from the like impertinence.” The sentence 
consequently took place ; and the imprudent 
eatirist died of the wounds he received in 
atruggling with the executioners.—Orderic. 
Vital. Hist. Eccles, 

BARRE (Isaac) an English gentleman, 
who distinguished himself as a politician 
during the American war. In the earlier 

of his life he was in the army, in which 

® attained the rank of colonel. Becoming 
connected with the first marquis of Lansdown, 
he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, 
and was an active member of the Opposition, 
and a freguent er, during the ministry of 
Lord North. was affil with blindness 
for several years previous to his death, which 


verdure 
of which he perfectly represented. His works 
are to be found in several of the collections of 
the nobility, but principally in those of the 
dukes of Portland and Buccleugh. He died 
at Paddington in 1784, aged fifty-four.—Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painting. 

BARRET (Joun, D.D.) vice-provost of 
Trinity college, Dublin. His fame as an anti- 
quary is established by the publication of an 
edition of Saint Matthew’s gospel, transcribed 
from an ancient manuscript discovered by him 
in the college library, the writing of which had 
been partially erased, and a second written 
across the remains of the first. This is the 
only copy in the ancient Greek character which 
contains the two first chapters of this gospel ; 
and, as the second writing has been deemed 
800 years old, may be considered of great an- 
tiquity. This work, containing a fac-simile of 
the fragments, was published at the expense 
of the university. Many amusing stories are 
told of the penurious habits of this learned 
divine, who is reported to have refused sending 
for medical advice till nearly the last day of 
his life, on the ground of the expense, and at 
length to have consented only on its being sug- 
gested to him, that as his situatiun was worth 
thirteen guineas a day, if a physician could but 
prolong his life twenty-four hours, he would 
yet be a gainer of adozen. He died Nov. 15, 
1821, leaving behind him upwards of 80,0001. 
the whole of which he bequeathed to charitable 
uses.— Gent. Mag. 

BARRETT (Wrizam) a surgeon of Bris- 
tol, who attracted notice in consequence of his 
connexion with Chatterton, in the early part 
of the literary career of that extraordin 
youth, whose professions relating to the ori- 
gimality and authenticity of the Rowley poems 
obtained his confidence and support. Barrett, 
at the period of his first acquaintance with 
Chatterton about 1768, was engaged in col- 
lecting materials for a history of Bristol; and 
in this work, published in a quarto volume in 
1788, are given fac-similes of the few frag- 
ments produced as the genuine manuscripts of 
Rowley. Mr Barrett died in 1789.—Jbid. 

BARRINGTON (Jouw Snure, viscount) 
a nobleman distinguished for theological learn- 
ing, was the youngest scn of Benjamin Shute, 
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merchant. He was born in 1678, and received 
of his education at the university of 
trecht. On his return to London, he studied 
law in the Inner Temple, and in 1701 dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer in favour of the 
civil rights of the Protestant dissenters, to 
which body he belonged. Being employed by 
lord Somers to engage the yterians of 
Scotland to favour the projected union between 
the two kingdoms, he was in 17U8 rewarded 
for his services by the place of commissioner 
of the customs, from which he was removed 
by the Tory ministry of Anne. This depriva- 
tion however was of little consequence, his 
fortune having been secured by the bequest of 
two considerable estates from different persons, 
one of which was left him by Francis Barring- 
ton of Tofts, Esq. whose name he assumed by 
act of parliament. On the accession of George 
I, he was chosen member of parliament for 
Berwick-upon-T'weed, and in 1720 was raised 
to the peerage by the title of viscount Barring- 
ton of Ardglass. Unfortunately for himself, 
he became connected with one of the bubbles 
of that time, called the Harburgh Lottery ; 
and when the delusion became apparent, be 
was in consequence expelled the house of Com- 
mons ; a censure which he scarcely merited, 
as the misconduct seems to have rested prin- 
cipally with the ministry of the electorate of 
Hanover. His opposition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole is thought to have produced this severity ; 
although, according to a passage in the cor- 
respondence of lord Orford, that minister by 
no means exposed bis personal misconduct in 
the transaction so much as he might have done. 
In 1725 lord Barrington published his prin- 
cipal work, entitled ‘‘ Miscellanea Sacra,” 2 
vols. 8vo, since reprinted by his son, afterwards 
bishop of Durham, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1770. This 
work traces the methods taken by the apostles 
to propagate Christianity, of which it has been 
deemed a judicious defence. In the same 
ear he published ‘‘ An Essay on the several 
i sations of God to Mankind,’’ 8vo, and 
was also the author of various other tracts 
relative to toleration in matters of religion. 
He died in 1734, leaving several children, of 
whom five sons had the uncommon fortune of 
each rising to high stations respectively in the 
state, the church, the law, the army, and the 
navy; the youngest of them is the present 
bishop of Durhan, still surviving (1825) aged 
upwards of ninety. Lord Barrington was the 
friend and disciple of Locke, whose senti- 
ments on civil and religious liberty he strictly 
pa a Although bred a Dissenter, and a 
leader of that body, he was also a frequenter 
aad communicant of the church of England.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ARRINGTON (Darnzs) fourth son of 
the first viscount Barrington, distinguished as 
a lawyer, antiquary, and naturalist. He was 
born in 1727, and, after preparatory studies at 
Oxford and the Inner Temple, was called to 
the bar. He held several offices previous to 
his bemg appointed a Welch judge in 1757 ; 
and he was subsequently second justice of 
Chester till 1785, when he resigned that post, 
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and thenceforward lived in retirement, chiefly 
at bis chambers in the Inner Temple, where 
he died in March 1800. The works of this 
Writer are numerous, consisting of papers in 
the Transactions of the Royal and Antiquarian 
societies, of both which learned bodies he was 
a fellow ; ‘‘ Observations on the Statutes, chiefly 
the more Ancient,” &c. 1766, 4to; an edition 
of Orosius, with the Anglo-Saxon version of 
king Alfred, and an English translation and 
notes, 1773; ‘‘ Tracts on the Probability of 
reaching the North Pole,” 1775, 4to, occasioned 
by the arctic expedition of captain Phipps, 
afterwards lord Mulgrave.—Gent. Mag. WNi- 
chol’s Lit. Anec. of the 18th century. 

BARROS (Joun bE) a Portuguese histo- 
Tian, born at Viseo in 1496, and educated at 
the court of king Emanuel. He was patronized 
by the infant John, who, succeeding his father 
in 1521, appointed Barros governor of St George 
de Mina on the coast of Guinea, and afterwards 
made him treasurer of the Indies. He subse- 
quently gave him the lordship of Paraiba in 
the Brazils, on condition of his peopling the 
country with Portuguese settlers, which he 
attempted to do, but the fleet which he fitted 
out for that purpose was destroyed. He died 
in 1570. Barros is known as the author of a 
‘‘ History of Asia and the Indies,’’ in four 
decads, three of which were published during 
his life, and the fourth after his decease. ‘This 
work has been continued by other writers: 
the most complete edition is that of Lisbon, 
1736, 3 vols. folio.— Teissier, Eloges des Hommes 
Savans, b. iiie Moreri. 

BARROW (isaac) an eminent mathema- 
tician and divine, was the son of Mr Thoiaas 
Barrow, a respectable citizen and Kmen-draper 
of London, in which city he was born in 1630. 
His childhood gave no presage of his future 
celebrity ; for at the Charter-house, where he 
was educated, he was chiefly remarkable for 
fighting and neglect of study. Being removed 
to a school at Felsted in Essex, he began to 
shew some earnest of his future great reputa- 
tion. He was subsequently entered a pen- 
sioner of Trinity college, Cambridge, of which 
he was chosen a scholar in 1647. The ejec- 
tion of his uncle, the bishop of St Asaph, 
from his fellowship of Peterhouse, in conse- 
quence of his adherence to the royal party, 
and the great losses sustained by his father in 
the same cause, left him in a very unprovided 
condition. His good disposition and great at- 
tainments however so won upon his superiors, 
that although he refused to subscribe to the co- 
venant, he was very highly regarded. In 1649 
he was elected fellow of his colleges, and find- 
ing that opinions in church and state opposite 
to his own now vailed, proceeded some 
length in the study of anatomy, botany, and 
chemistry, with a view to the medical profes- 
sion. 6 however changed his mind, and to 
the study of divinity joined that of mathema- 
tics and astronomy, unbending his mind by 
the cultivation of poetry, to which he was al- 
ways much attached. In 1652 he graduated 
M.A. at Oxford, and being disappointed in 
his endeavour to obtain the Greek professor 
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ship at Cambridge, engaged in a scheme of cially in the 


foreign travel. He set ont in 1655; and 
during his absence his first work, an edition 
of Euclid’s Elements, was published at Cam- 
bridge. He visited France and Italy, where 
he embarked for Smyrna; and the ship in 
which he sailed being attacked by an Al- 
gerine corsair, he stood manfully to the guns 
until the enemy was beaten off. From Smyrna 
hd proceeded to Constantinople, returned in 
1659 by way of Germany and Holland, and 
was soon after episcopally ordained by bishop 
Brownrigg. In 1660 he was elected Greek 
professor at the university of Cambridge, 
without a competitor. At the recommendation 
of Dr Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester, 
he was in 1662 chosen geometry professor of 
Gresham college, and in 1663 the Royal So- 
ciety elected him a member of that body, in 
the first choice after their incorporation. The 
same year he was appointed the first Lucasian 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, on 
which occasion he delivered an excellent pre- 
fatory lecture, on the utility of mathema- 
tical science. In 1669, on a conscientious 
principle of duty, he determined to give up 
mathematics, and adhere exclusively to divi- 
nity: accordingly, after publishing his cele- 
brated ‘* Lectiones Opticw,” he resioned his 
chair to a successor worthy of him, the great 
Newton. In 1670 he was created D.D. by 
mandate, and in 1672 the king nominated 
him to the mastership of Trinity college, ob- 
serving, that he had bestowed it on the best 
scholar in England. He had before this re- 
fused a living, given him with a view to se- 
cure his services as a tutor to the son of the 
gentleman who had it to bestow, because he 
deemed such a contract simoniacal ; and he 
now, with similar conscientiousness, had a 
clause in his patent of master, allowing him 
to marry, erased, because incompatible with 
the intentions of the founder. In 1675 he 
was chosen vice-chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge ; but the credit and utility ex- 
pected from his Jabours were frustrated by an 
untimely death, from a violent fever in May, 
1677, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 
The works of Dr Barrow are of the highest 
class, both as a mathematician and a divine. 
Of the former, the following are the princi- 
pal: 1. Euclidis Elementa,” Cantab. 1655, 
8vo ; 2. ‘ Euclidis Data,’’? Cantab. 1657, 
8vo; 3. ‘ Lectiones Opticew,” Lond. 1669, 
4to; 4. ‘*‘ Lectiones Geometrice,” Lond. 
1670, 4to; 5. Archimedis Opera, Apollonii 
Conicorum, lib. iv; Theodosii Sphericorum, 
hb. iii ; nova methodo illustrata et succincte 
Demonstrata,” Lond. 1675, 4to; 6. “ Lectio 
in qua theoremata Archimedis de sphera et 
cylindro per methodum indivisibilium inves- 
tigata,” &c. Lond. 1678, 12mo; 7. ‘ Mathe- 
uatice Lectiones,” Lond. 1683, which latter 
two works were not published till after his 
death ; 8. All his English works, which are ex~ 
clusively theological: they were left in M.S., 
and faeode by Dr Tillotson, in 3 vols. folio, 


683; 9. “ Isaaci Barrow Opuscula,” 
Lond. 1687, folio. Asa mathematician, espe- 
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her geometry, Barrow had 
been deemed inferior only to Newton: asa 
divine he was singularly distinguished for 
depth and copiousness of thought, and he ss 
exhausted the subjects on which he treated in 
his sermons, that Charles IT used to call him 
an unfair preacher, for leaving nothing to be 
said after him. Le Clerc speaks of his sermons 
as evact dissertations, rather than addresses to 
the people; and although unusually long, 
they so abound in matter, that his language 
sometimes labours in the expression of it, 
whence his style is occasionally involved and 
parenthetical. Passages of sublime and sim- 
ple eloquence however not unfrequently 
abound; and although his divinity is less 
read now than formerly, it is not unfrequently 
resorted to as a mine of excellent thoughts 
and arguments. A fine specimen of his cha- 
Tacteristic copiousness is quoted by Addison 
from his sermon on ‘‘ Vain and idle Talking,’ 
in which the various forms and guises of wit 
are enumerated with a felicity of expression 
which it would be difficult to parallel, Dr 
Barrow was indeed celebrated for his own 
wit, and still more for his personal courage, 
which was always remarkable. In external 
appearance he exhibited more of the scholar 
than the man of the world; being short in 
his person, meagre in his countenance, and 
unnecessarily slovenly in his habits. These 
“1owever were butsmall defects in a man other- 
wise so highly gifted, and so modest, conscien- 
tious, and amiable. Charitable even in bound- 
ed circumstances, altogether disinterested in 
‘R prosperity, and serene and contented in all 
fortunes, he was at once the divine and phi- 
losopher, leaving little property other than his 
books, and the reputation of being one of the 
greatest ornaments to his country.—Biog. Brit. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BARRUEL (Avovust1n) a French eccle- 
siastic and man of letters, of some eminence 
during the French Revolution. He commenced 
his literary career in 1774 with an ode on the 
accession of Louis X VI, and soon after asao- 
ciated himself with Freron in the composition 
of the ‘‘ Année Literaire.”” In 1788 he became 
editor of ‘‘ Le Journal Ecclesiastique,” which 
he carried on till July 1792. As the principles 
he advocated were opposed to the Revolution 
and the alterations made in the ecclesiastical 
establishment, he rendered limsel{f obnoxious 
to the ruling powers; and, after a temporary 
concealment in Paris, he made his escape to 
England. Here in 1794 he published his 

History of the French Clergy during the 
Revolution ;” and in 1796 appeared the first 
wo volumes of the work by which he is best 
known, ‘‘ Memoirs for a History of Jacobinism, 
Impiety, and Anarchy,” the remaining part of 
which followed some years after. It is an 
exaggerated and highly coloured production, 
excusable possibly on account of the author’a 
education, profession, and party, but upon which 
little reliance can be placed for facts not other- 
wise substantiated. He returned to France in 
1802, and died there, Oct. 5, 1890, at the age 
of serenty-nine.—Monthly Mag. 
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BARRY (Grravp) usually styled Giraldus 
Cambrensis, was born at Pembroke in Suuth 
Wales, about 1.146, being descended from a 
family allied to the princes of the country. 
After an early education at home, he was sent 


to France for improvement, and on his return ~ 
home obtained various ecclesiastical prefer-. 
At thirty years of age he was chosen | 
of St David's, in succession to his un- |; 
» Satisfied that king Henry II would | 


ments. 
bisho 
cle ; 
not confirm the election of a native Welsh-— 
man, he declined the preferment. Ile then 
returned to Paris, in order to study civil and 
canon law, and returning in 1180, was en-. 
trusted with the administration of the see of 
St David’s for three or four years, on the tu- 
multuary expulsion of the bishop. In 1184, 
Henry II appointed him his chaplain, and at- 
tended much to his advice on Welsh affaiis. 
The next year he accompanied prince John 
to lreland, and was offered the united sees of 
Ferns and Leighlin ; but disapproving of the 
measures of John, he again declined the pre- 
ferment, and chiefly occupied himself in col- 
lecting materials for his ‘‘ Topography of lre- 
land.”” Jeturning to Wales in 1187, he assi- 
duously employed himself in wniting that work, 
and when it was finished, went to Oxford, and 
publicly recited it for three days running, 
during which he sumptuourly feasted the mem- 
bers of the university, the citizens, soldiers, 
inhabitants, and poor. In 1188 he accompa-. 
nied the primate Baldwin in a tour through | 
Wales, to preach up the crusade ; the best re 
sult of which journey wap lus ‘“ Itinerary of 
Wales.” Duimy the expedition of Richard ], 
he was of much assistance to William J.ong- 
champ, bishop of Ely, in the management 
of Wales, but upon some disgust he retired 
from court, and spent six years at Lincoln in 
study and in writing. le was afterwards 
mach engaged in an endeavour to become 
bishop of St David’s, always the chief object 
of his ambition; but he was defeated after 
much anxiety and vexation. In1215 he might 
have been nominated to that sec, but refused 
it on the proffered terms, und soon after re- 
tired into a monastery, where he died about 
1220. Ilis printed works are, 1. ‘* Topogra- 
phia Ilibernie,” 160% ; 2. ‘‘ Historia Vatici- 
nalis de expugnatione Hibernie,” 1602, which 
two works are in Hollinshed and Camden ; 
3. ‘Itinerarum Cambriz,’’ 1585, 8vo, of 
which a translation was published by Sir R. 
Colt Hoare, 2 vols, 4to, 1806; 4. “ be Lau- 
dibus Cambrorum,” 8vo, 1585; 5. ‘Gemma 
Ecclesiastica,”’ 1549, 8vo; 6. ‘‘ Liber secun- 
dus de descriptione Walliz,’’ published by 
Wharton in his ‘‘ Anglia Sacra.”’ Besides 
these works, there are many of his MSS. in 
the various public libraries, one of which, in 
exposure of the views of the monks, whom he 
detested, is very remarkable. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis deserves credit for his literary indus- 
try, and the variety of his writings ; but al- 
though some of his descriptions are nat void 
of a degree of eloquence, his general style 
is puerile, affected, and full of quibbles and 
conceits. His judgment was also exceedingly 
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weak, his credulity being extreme, and his 
accounts stuffed with all sorts of prophecies 
and fables of Merlin and similar wm postors, 
Many errors and falsehoods have been de- 
tected in his two works on Ireland; and it 
to be lamented that so much industry and 
perseverance was not accompanied with a 
more powerful understanding.—Biog. Brit. 
BARRY (James T.) This eccentric ang 
celebrated artist was born at Cork in 1741, 
being the son of a shipmaster who traded from 
that port to England, It was the intention of 
his father that he should succeed him in his 
calling ; but his decided inclination for draw- 
ing induced his parents to allow him to follow 
the bent of his inclinations, and he was edu- 
cated at the academy of Mr West of Dublin. 
Where, at the age of twenty-two, he gained the 
prize for the best historical work, by his pic- 
ture of St Patrick landing in Ireland. B 
the kindness of Mr Burke, he was enabled to 
visit Italy, where he studied four years, and 
was made a member of the Clementini aca- 
demy of Bologna. He returned to England in 
1770: the next year he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his Adam and Eve, and in 
1772 his Venus Anadyomene, a picture which 
has been the most admired of all his works. 
In 1775 he published ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
real and imaginary obstructions to the increase 
of the Arts in England,” in answer to abbe 
Winchelman, who deemed the English inca- 
pable of any great progress in art, from their 
“natural deficiency in genius, and the un- 
‘avourable temperature of their climate.” He 
soon after made his celebrated proposal to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, to paint 
gratuitously a series of pictures allegorically 
illustrative of the culture and progress of hu- 
man knowledge. ‘This work he accomplished 
in three years, without assistance, and while 
enduring no small anxiety from the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, which however 
were produced in a great degree by his singw- 
lar waywardness and eccentricity. Jn 1777 
he was made a Royal Academician, and in 
1780 professor of painting, which situation 
he lost in 1799, in consequence of his extreme 
anxiety to induce the Academy to appropriate 
the receipt of the exhibitions to the formation 
of a gallery of old masters for the use of 
the pupils. This public spirited plan suited 
neither the interests or views of an influential 
body of the Academicians ; nor was the intem- 
perate manner of Mr Barry of a nature to 
remove their objections. The division ended 
by his expulsion from the professor’s chair, 
and ultimately from the Academy itself; which 
proceedings were laid before king George III, 
and approved of by him. Soon after, the ear 
of Buchan set on foot a subscription for him 
which amounted to about 1,000/. With thie 
sum it was intended to purchase an aunuity 
when the object of the bounty was seized 
with a pleuritic fever, which carried him off 
on the 22d Feb. 1806, aged sixty-five. He 
was a painter of unquestionable talents and 
of original genius, but was never able either 
to accomplish what hoe projected, or to prac 
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tice what he professeil; added to which, his 
enthusiasm was marked by peculiarities which 
sometimes assumed the appearance of un- 
soundness of mind. Towards the close of life 
he was doubtiess occasionally deranged. His 
works are collected in 2? vols. 4to, 1809, of 
which his lectures are deemed the most ho- 
nourable to his abilitivs.—Life prefized to his 
Works. Bryan’s Dict. of Painters. 

BARRY (Sprancer) an English actor 
of distinguished eminence, the contemporary 
and rival of Garrick. His peculiar merits as 
a hero of the buskin were derived in a great 
measure from the natural endowments of a 
fine person, melodious voice, and most pleas- 
ing address. When Garrick was in the height 
of his fame, Barry appeared on the stage of 
Covent Garden. The tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet was acted at that theatre and at Drury 
Lane, for a vast number of nights successively ; 

performed the principal character at 
Covent Garden, and Garrick at Drury Lane. 
The public at first crowded to see the rival 
actors ; but were so satiated by the repetition 
of the piece, that both houses were at length 
almost deserted. The following epigram was 
made on this occasion: 

‘“* What Play to-night,” says angry Ned, 

As from his bed he rouses,— 

*“¢ Romeo, again!’’ and scratch’d his head-~ 

“A plague on both your houses.” 
Barry, who was a native of Dublin, after- 
wards became proprietor of a theatre in that 
city ; in which situation he lost a great deal 
of property. Returning to London, he died in 
January 1777, aged fifty-eight. See Craw- 
ror p.— Davis's Life of Gurrick. 

BARSANTI (Francesco) a native of 
Lucca, born in 1690. Having early attained 
to a considerable proficiency in music, he ac- 
companied his countryman Geminiani to Lon- 
don in 1714. While on this side the channel, 
he visited Scotland, and gave great effect to 
much of its national music by adapti.g bases 
to popular airs. Several of his earlier compo- 
sitions evince considerable knowledge of his 
art.— Bivg. Dict. of Mus. 

BARTAS (Wiiuiam de Sauusre, sieur du) 
a famous French poet of the sixteenth century. 
He was a soldier by profession, and, accord- 
ing to De Thou, an amiable man, of dis- 
tinguished honour and probity, who wrote 
merely for his own amusement those works 
which obtained for him a very high degree of 
temporary celebrity. The principal production 
of Du Bartas is entitled, ‘‘ Divine Weeks and 
Works.” It ie a kind of general survey of 
nature, and abounds in far-fetched thoughts, 
absurd metaphors, and bombastic phraseology: 
the poem is however occasionally illuminated 
by sparks of genius, which only serve to ren- 
der more visible the bad taste which predomi- 
nates in the composition. Joshaa Sylvester 
in the reign of James I published an Eng- 
lish translation of this poem, in a style and 
manner well adapted to afford a notion of the 
prominent features of the original. The work 
of Du Bartas appeared in most European lan- 
guages, and within the space of six years 
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ording a striking instance of the transitory 


triumph of false taste. Du Bartas was in the 
service of H IV, who employed him in 
several embassies, He died in 1591.—Nouz 
Dict. Hist. 

BARTH (Joun) a celebrated sea-captain in 
the service of France, was born at Dunkirk in 
1651, being the son of a fisherman, and him- 
self brought up to the same humble callin 
He was entirely uneducated, and rough in his 
manners and appearance, but signalized him- 
self by so many daring and siogular acts, in 
privateering against the Dutch and English, 
that he made himeelf the terror of the narrow 
seas. He wasat length taken into the French 
navy, and by degrees raised higher in com- 
mand, until in 1692 he was made commodore 
of a squadron of seven frigates and a fire-ship. 
With this force he passed through an English 
and Dutch fleet which was blocking the har- 
bour of Dunkirk ; took and destroyed a great 
number of merchantmen; and making a de- 
scent near Newcastle, burnt 200 houses, and 
returned triumphantly to port with prizes toa 
great amount. Various other distinguished 
services followed ; but his greatest action was 
in 1694, when, being sent with six ships of 
war to escort home a fleet of corn vessels, he 
found them captured by a Dutch squadron of 
eight ships of war, which he attacked without 
hesitation, took the admiral’s ship and two 
more, and recovered all the prizes. For this 
action he was ennobled, but always remained 
a rough and uncultivated tar, When taken to 
court by the chevalier Forbin, the head of the 
marine, whom the courtiers on this occasion 
calleda bear-leader, John is said to have worn 
breeches of cloth of gold, most uncomfortably 
lined with cloth of silver. ‘‘ John Barth,” 
said the King, ‘‘ I have made you a commo- 
dore.” ‘‘ You have done right, sire,” replied 
John. This answer exciting the mirth of those 
around, Louis, whose presence of mind in the 
way of dignity and good manners seldom for- 
sook him, calmly observed, that the reply of 
Barth was that of a man who felt his own 
value, and intended to give new proofs of it. 
His talent was for prompt and daring enter- 
prises, rather than for extensive and compli- 
cated command ; and he was employed accard- 
ingly. He died in 1702, aged fifty-one.— Ibid, 

BARTHE (Nicuo.ias Tuomas) a French 
dramatist, born at Marseilles in 1733. He was 
educated under the fathers of the Oratory, and 
on leaving college, obtained a prize from the 
academy of Marseilles, of which he subse- 
quently was chosen a member. He was in- 
tended for the legal profession; but givin 
way to his inclination, he went to Paris, an 
commenced a writer for the theatre. In 1764 
he produced an afterpiece called ‘‘ L’Ama- 
teur,” which was well received, as likewise 
was another drama, entitled ‘‘ Fausses Infidi- 
lités.” He wrote two other pieces, which 
were less successful, aud afterwards truns- 
lated Ovid's “ Art of Love,’ and published 

tical epistles, and other works in verse. 
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BARTHELEMI (Joun Jamuzs, abbé) a 
distinguished literary character, was born in 
1716 at Cussis, a sea-port in Provence, of a 
family settled at Aubagne in that neighbour- 
hood, and much respected. At twelve years 
of age he was sent to school at Marseilles, 
from which he was transferred to the seminary 
of the Jesuits, where he ultimately received 
the tonsure. Nut being satistied with the 
course of application in this establishment, he 
formed to himself an additional plan of private 
atudy, comprehending the Greek, Chaldean, 
and Hebrew languages, which he pursued with 
a degree of ardour that brought on a dangerous 
illness. While thus engaged, he became ac- 
quainted with a young Maronite then resident 
at Marseilies, by whose assistance he learned 
the Arabic languaye ; and such was his pro- 
ficiency, that he enabled himself to commit to 
memory and deliver several Arabic sermons to 
a body of Arabian and Armenian catholics at 
Marseilles. Hlaving finished his studies, he 
retired to his family at Aubagne, but passed a 
great part of his time with M. Cary, who pos- 
sessed a choice cabinet of medals, and in whose 
society he seems to have imbibed that predi- 
lection for the study of ancient history and 
literature, by which he was afterwards so much 
distinguished. In 1744 he went to Pars with 
a letter of recommendation to M. Boze, keeper 
of the royal medals, with whom he was soon 
formally associated in the care and arrange- 
ment of the cabinet. In 1747 he was elected 
associate of the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
on the death of M. de Boze succeeded him as 
keeper of the king’s medals. In the succeed- 
ing year M. de Stainville, afterwards duke de 
Choiseul, being appointed ambassador to Rome, 
invited the abbe to accompany him. Mhs en- 
gagement would not allow him to attend the 
ambassador in his journey, but he joined him 
at Rome in the autumn, and after being pre- 
sented to pope Benedict X1V, made the tour of 
Naples. Here he viewed the subterraneous 
treasures of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
distinguished himself on his return to Rome 
by a new and ably supported explanation of 
the famous Mosaic at Palestrina, which he 
was of opinion related not to Sylla, but to the 
emperor Adrian. When M. de Stainville, 
then duke of Choiseul, became minister in 
1758, one of his first cares was to provide for 
the abbe, whose moderation was more than 
gratified by several successive pensions and 
the place of secretary-general of the Swiss. 
When in 1771 Choiseul was banished to his 
seat at Chanteloup, to make way for Aiguillon, 
Barthelemi followed him; and on the duke’s 

ismissal, resolved to resign his place of secre- 
sa _ Advised by the duke to go to court 
and give it up in person, on his unalterable 
resolution to retreat with his patron, he was 
allowed to retain a pension of 10,000 livres on 
the appointment. At this time his income 
was 55,000 livres per annum, which he ex- 
pended in kindness to men of literature, in the 
advantageous settlement of his nephews, and 
im the increase of his library. After thus 
spending nearly twenty years of his life, he 


| this change without 
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found himself, hy the su ion of sand 
pensions, suddenly meduced ts eyecare 
ries, at a time when old age had brought with 
it the usual accession of infirmities. Pus- 
sessed of that calm constitutional tempera- 
ment, which is far beyond riches, he bore 

eae re and even with 
gaiety. In 1788 appeared his celebrated work, 
‘‘ The Travels of the Younger Anacharsis,” 
which had occupied him for a period of thirty 


years. It was received with universal ap- 
| plause, rent waits him an entrance into the 


French Academy by acclamation. In 1790 he 
was offered the vacant post of king’s hLra- 
rian, which he declined, deeming himself in- 
adequate to the requisite duties; but he still 
continued to employ himself in the cabinet of 
medals, which under his superintendence had 
increased in number from 20,000 to 40,000 
In 1792 the failure of his strength became 
manifest, and it was at this moment that 
himself, his nephews, and several other per- 
sons, were denounced as aristocrats by one of 
the miserable wretches of that gloomy period, 
called Duby, a clerk belonging to the hbrary, 
whom the abbe had never even seen. Being 
arrested at the house of Madame de Choiseul 
in September 1793, he was conducted tv the 
prison of Les Magdelonettes, and submitted 
to this indignity with his usual serenity, and 
a cell being prepared for him, retired quietly 
to repose. Madame de Choiseul and her 
friends so rapidly interested themselves to get 
the order reversed, that he was released the same 
evening by the Committee, who, ashamed of the 
transaction, asserted that the arrest had taken 
place without their knowledge. Soon after, by 
way of reparation, he was offered the place of 
librarian in chief, but successfully pleaded his 
age and infirmities. He lived on however 
until April 30, 1795, ou which day he was 
reading Horace, until the book fell from his 
cold hands, and, apparently yielding to sleep, 
he expired unobserved in the commencement 
of his eightieth year. The person of Barthe- 
lemi was large and well proportioned ; and his 
features, according to an excellent bust of him 
by Houdon, admirably expressed the antique 
simplicity and candour of his character. In 
many respects he resembled the best of the 
philsophical characters of that Greece which he 
so much admired. The works of the abbe 
Barthelemi published separately are—1. ‘‘ Les 
Amours de Carite et de Polydore,” 1760 and 
1796; 2. ‘* Lettre sur quelques monumens 
Pheniciens,’’ 1766, 4to; 3. “ Entretiens sur 
l’Etat de la Musique Grecque, au quatrieme 
Siecle,” 1777, 8vo; 4. ‘‘ Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis,’”’ 3 vols. 4to—7 vols. 8vo, 1788 ; 
5. A portion of a vast medallic history, under 
the title of ‘“‘ Paleographie Numismatique,” 
3vols. folio; 6. “ Discours prononcé al’ Acade- 
mie Francaise,” 1789, 4to; ‘‘ 7. Voyage en 
Italie ;”’ 8. ** Dissertation sur une Inscription 
Greque,”’ 1792, 8vo; 9.‘ Ciuvres diverses, 
published by St Croix, 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. To 
these are to be added many papers on ps pie 
of classjcal antiquity, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy.—Life by the Duke de Nivernoite 
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BARTHELEMON (Fraxcis Hrproure) 
a celebrated musical composer and violin- 
player, born at Bordeaux in 1741, author of 
‘““Le Fleuve Scamandre,’”” “ Pelopicla,’’ and 
other operas. Coming to London in 1765, this 
last-named production of his wasso well received 
that Garrick engaged him immediately to set 
several dramatic s for his theatre. Among 
others, the “ Peep behind the Curtain,” which 
hed a run of a hundred and eight nights in one 
feason, and general Bargoyne’s ‘‘ Maid of the 
Oaks,” brought out in 1774, are indebted to 
him for their music. An anecdote is told of 
the commencement of this engagement, sin- 
rly illustrative of the rapidity with which 
was in the habit of composing. At their 
first interview, Garrick, having questioned him 
as to his ability in setting English words, took 
® pen and wrote down the words of a song to 
be introduced in the ‘‘ Country Girl.”’ Bar- 
thelemop in the meanwhile, looking over his 
shoulder, wrote down the notes as fast as the 
other composed his verses. ‘‘ There, Sir, is my 
song,’’ at length cried the manager. ‘* And 
there, Sir, is the music to it,’’ returned the 
composer. An invitation to dinner was the 
consequence of this unexpected display of 
talent, at which Dr Johnson was present, and 
commenced an acquaintance of long duration 
with the musician. ‘Uhe uliberality of the 
manager however soon disgusted him with the 
stage, for which he wrote no more. He was 
afterwards engaged as leader at the Opera- 
house for several seasons, where his execution 
and taste were much admired, especially in 
his adagio movements, and as a performer of 
Corelli’s solos. His wife (Miss Young) was 
also possessed of much musical talent. She 
composed an anthem and a set of hymns for 
the Magdalen and Asylum chapels. M Bar- 
thelemon died in London in 1808, at an ad- 
vanced age.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
BARTHOLINE. There were several mem- 
bers of this family; whose medical celebrity 
commenced with Caspar BARTHOLINE, who 
filled the medical chair at Copenhagen eleven 
years ; when, in consequence of a vow made 
during a severe illness, he dedicated himself 
exclusively to divinity, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in the same university. He 
had been much distinguished as an anatomist, 
and wrote ‘‘ Institutiones Anatomicz,” and 
other works. He died in 1629. Tromas 
BanTHoLine, son of the preceding, was born 
at Copenhagen in 1616, and took his doctor’s 
degree in medicine at Basil in 1645. Return- 
ing to Copenhagen, he was first made professor 
of mathematics, but in 1648 obtained the ana- 
tomical chair, which he filled with much repu- 
tation. The first knowledge of the lymphatics 
is ascribed by most English writers to Joliffe ; 
but as he wrote nothing on the subject, ana- 
tomists generally divide the honour between 
Rudbeck and Thomas Bartholine, the former 
of whom first saw and demonstrated the vessels, 
while Bartholine first clearly understood their 
course, and named and described them. His 
earliest work on this subject, entitled ‘‘ Vasa 
Lymphaticos nuper in animantibus inventa et 
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hepatis exsojuie,” appeared in 1658, and 
involved him in much controversy. He pure 
sued his anatomical studies very assiduously, 
and published a variety of worke on the acience, 
of which the principal is, ‘‘ Historie Anato- 
mice’? in six centuries, printed from 1654 to 
1661. Thomas Bartholine was the first 
who received and defended the Harveian doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood. The 
fruits of his correspondence, entitled ‘‘ Episto- 
larum Medicinalium,” abound with curious 
and interesting matter. He died in 1680, 
leaving four sons and three daughters. All the 
sons were brought upto literature, and obtained 
professorships. Caspar, the eldest, was his 
successor in the anatomical chair; Toomas, 
another son, wrote several pieces on Danish 
history and antiquities ; and Marcarer, one 
of the daughters, acquired great reputation in 
the Danish language by her poetry. There 
were also other members of this family who 
more or less distinguished themselves by their 
talents and writings.— Moreri. Haller, Bib. Anat. 

BARTHOLOM-ZUS, an ancient English 
author, who wrote a treatise on music as early 
as the year 1366. Sir J. Hawkins, in his 
History of Music, owns his obligations to the 
writer for his memoirs of the state of the art 
during the dark ages. His work is principally 
valuable for the description he gives of the 
musical instruments in use in his time.—Sir J. 
Hawkins’ ITist. of Mus. 

BARTLEMAN (J.) the most celebrated 
bass singer of his day, educated under Dr 
“ooke, and brought up in the choirs of the 
Shape] Royal and Westminster abbey. His 
first appearance as a professional singer was at 
the concerts at Freemasons’ Hall, where the 
singular compass and sweetness of his fine 
baritone voice raised him at once to the top of 
his profession. He was immediately engaged 
at the Ancient Concerts, and eventually be- 
came one of the proprietors and conductors at 
the Hanover-square rooms. He died in 1890, 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
abbey, most of his professional associates of 
eminence attending the funeral. There is a 
handsome tablet erected to his memory near 
the spot of his interment.— Biog. Dict. of’ Mus. 

BARTOLO, a lawyer of the 14th century, 
so famous among his contemporaries as to have 
been distinguished by the pompous titles of 
Light and Star of Jurisconsults, Master of 
Truth, Lamp of Right, Guide-of the Blind, &c. 
Iie was born in the territory of Ancona, and, 
after studying at Perugia and Bologna, was 
made professor of law at Pisa. He afterwards 
occupied the same post in the university of 
Perugia, where he probably passed the re- 
mainder of his Jife. 1355 he was honoured 
with the titles of imperial counsellor and do- 
meatic commensal by the emperor Charles IV. 
He died in 1359, aged forty-six. His works, 
cama of 10 vols. folio, contain much learned 
research, relating principally to le ics,— 
Moreri. Aikin’s G. Biog.. : ake 

BARTOLI (Perer Sancrvs) a celebrated 
Roman gr eas of the 18th century. He 
executed the plates for the fullowing works 
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relating tu ancient ert: ‘“‘ Colonna Trajana,” 
folio; ‘‘ Le Pirture antiche nel Sepolcro de’ 
Nasoni nella Via Flaminia,” 1680, folio; ‘‘ Ro- 
mane Magnitudinis Monumenta,” folio ; ‘‘ An- 
tguissimi Virgiliani Codicis Fragmenta,” folio ; 
«* Antichi Sepolcri Romani ed Etruschi,”’ folio ; 
Wluseum Odescalcum,” 2 vols. folio; a col- 
lection of Ancient Paintings, &c. Bartoli died 
at Rome in 1727 .— Heinecken, Dict. des Artistes. 
BARTOLI (Danie) a Bolognese, or as 
some say born at Ferrara, author of an ela- 
borate history of the Society of Jesuits, of 
which order he was a member. This work, 
which was written in very pure Italian in six 
folio volumes, was afterwards translated by 
Giannini into the Latin language. In 1680 
he published a very ingenious and scientific 
treatise on hamaonics, entitled ‘‘ Del suono de 
Tremore Armonici e dell Udito,’”’ which formed 
the basis of several later dissertations on 
acoustics. He died at Rome in 1685, in his 
seventy-seventh year.— Burney's Hist. of Mus. 
BARTOLOZZI (Francis) an eminent en- 
graver, was born in 1728 at Florence, where 
his father was a silversmith. He was intend- 
ed for the same business, but in his employ- 
ment of the graver displayed so much taste and 
execution, that he was placed at the Floren- 
tian academy, under Gaetano Biagio and Ig- 
nazio Hugford. Here he had for a fellow pu- 
pil Giovanni Cipriani, with whom he formed 
a friendship which lasted through hfe. After 
a successful applieation to painting for three 
ears, he was articled to Josepl Wagner of 
enice, Who employed him too much in the! 
execution of works from infenor masters, al-: 
though he at the same time contrived to com-. 
plete several pieces of his own drawing. 
When this engagement was expired, he mar- 
ried a Venetian lady of a good family, and ac- 
cepted the invitation of cardinal Bottari to 
repair to Rome, where he engraved hi» fine 
plates from the life of St Nilus, and the heads 
of painters for a new edition of Vasari. Not 
meeting with the encouragement that he ex- 
pected, he returned to Venice, where Mr. 
Dalton, librarian to George II, employed 
him to engrave some of the drawings of Guer- 
cino and. pleased with the execution of them, 
offered him 300/. per annum to accompany 
him to England, and work on his account. 
Under this engagement he completed his beau- 
tful collection of Guercinos. Advised to ter- 
minate it, by his countryman Guardini, he 
then worked on his own account and for the 
booksellers, particularly Mr Boydell. He 
was highly distinguished for the elegance of 
his designs for the benefit tickets of the higher 
performers of the Opera-house ; and hearing 
that the celebrated Strange said he could exe- 
cute nothing else, in a fit of emulation he pro- 
duced his Clytie, and Virgin and ( hild, from 
A. Carracci and Carlo Dolci. About this 
time the red dotted or chalk manner became 
prevalent; and Bartolozzi contrived to execute 
it so beautifully as to assist in seducing the 
public taste from the superior and legitimate 
style of the line. When the Royal Academy 
was instituted, he was elected one of the mem- 
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bers as a painter, and might have made a for- 
tune by his laboura ; but, with much spontaneous 
liberality and generosity to others, he appears 
to have been careless in respect to pecuniary 
acquirement, and in consequence was induced 
in 1802 to accept an invitation from the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, to superintend a school of 
engravers at Lisbon, with a pension of 100i, 
per annum, a handsome house, and the pro- 
duce of the engravings. It is said a pension 
of 400/. was offered to him to remain in Eng- 
land; but that he would accept it only on condi- 
tion that government would explain the matter 
to the Pmnce Regent of Portugal. This inter. 
ference being deemed improper, he proceeded 
with his intention, and bade England farewell 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was received at 
Lisbon with great distinction, and executed 
several fine engravings there in a wonderful 
manner, considering his great age. He died 
in that capital in his eighty-eighth year, leaving 
a wife and a son, to whom, and a favourite pupil, 
he left his small property in equal divisiuns. 
Few artists have reached so distinguished a 
rank in the profession as Bartolozzi, and that 
in every species of engraving. His etchings 
in imitation of the drawings of the great mas- 
ters, admirably represent the character and 
spirit of the originals; and his Marlborough 
gems, rousical tickets, and prin for Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, exhibit exquisite proofs of 
taste and execution. He was so generous as 
to finish a plate left incomplete by Ryland, at 
the request of that unhappy man while under 
sentence of death for forgery, and exhibited 
many other traits of a humane and benevolent 
character. Among the pupils of Bartolozzi 
were Sherwin, ‘Tompkins, Cheeseman, John 
and Francis Vandramini, and many more. His 
son, now also deceased, was a musician in 
London.—Gent. Mag. Orig. Com. 

BARTON (E11zazetn) commonly called 
the ‘* Holy Maid of hent,’ was first known 
jn the character of a servant girl at Aldington 
in Kent, in 1525. Some hysterical fits of an 
uncommon kind induced ignorant people to 
think she was inspired. Masters, the parson 
of the place, with a view to prop up the de- 
chning cause of Rome, resolved to set her up 
for a prophetess; and under his tuition she 
acted her part so well, that even Sir Thomas 
More, bishop Fisher, and Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, were so weak as to be led to 
imagine something extraordinary in the case. 
Warham appointed a commission, which being 
composed of monks and ecclesiastics, con- 
curred in support of the imposture. She had 
now become a nun ;-and for some time her in- 
structors were satisfied that she should urge in 
her trances the use and importance of the 
Romish doctrines. At length however they 
ventured tu set her upon direct censures of the 
King’s divorce from Catharine of Arragun and 
marriage with Ann Boleyn. Henry VIII was 
not of a temper to endure gambols of this kind, 
and in consequence ordered the apprehension 
of Barton and her accomplices, who all, upon 
examination by the star-chamber, confessed 
the imposture, which they publicly confirmed 
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before the le at Paul's Cross. The ma- 
chinations of & y to induce them to retract, 
sealed their fate ; a bill was passed in Parita- 
ment attainting them of high treason; and 
Flizabeth Barton and five of her accomplices 
were hanged at Tyburn in April, 1534. The 
nun, a simple ignorant woman, acknowledged 
the justice of her sentence, although some 
Catholiy writers have been strongly inclined to 
gmake her and her companions martyrs of the 
church of Rome.——Biog. Brit. 

BARTON (Bensamin Surrn) professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was born in 
1766, and was the son of an episcopal cler- 
gyman, his mother being the sister of David 

ittenhouse, the famous American mathema- 
tician. He studied at the college of Pensyl- 
vania ; and while a pupil there, he accompa- 
nied his uncle Rittenhouse and the other com- 
migsionera appointed by government to settle 
the boundary line west of Pennsylvania. He 
afterwards went to study physic at Edinburgh, 
and then passed a few months in London, 
where in 1787 he published a small tract, en- 
titled ‘‘ Observations on some parts of Natural 
History ; to which is prefixed an Account 
of some considerable vestiges of an ancient 
date, which have been discovered in different 
parts of North America.” He next went to 
the university of Gottingen, where he took 
the degree of M.D. After three years ab- 
sence, he returned to Philadelphia, and com- 
menced practice as a physician. He was soon 
after chosen member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society in that city, of which he be- 
came one of the vice-presidents. In 1789 he 
was appointed the first professor of natural 
history and botany in the college of Phuila- 
delphia. On the death of Dr Rush, he suc- 
ceeded him as medical | lecaar He was 
not long after seized with dropsy in the chest , 
in hopes of relieving which he took a voyage 
to France and England, but in vain, for he diet’ 
of that disease December 19, 1815. le wa 
the author of several papers relating to natural 
history, published in the “ Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society,” which are 
valuable for the information they afford.— 
Monthly Mag. 

BASEDOW (Jonun Bernanp) 8 native of 
Hamburgh, whose novel plans of education 
attracted as much attention in Germany in 
the latter part of the last century, as that o/ 
Joseph Lancaster did more recently in Eng: 
land, This projector, who was the son of | 
peruke-maker, studied theology at Leipsic. 
after which he returned to Hamburgh abou! 
1746. He became tutor to the son of a gen 
tleman at Berghorst in Holstein; and subse 
quently was chosen professor of moral philoso 
phy and the belles lettres at Soroe in Den 
mark. Here he was patronized by coun 
Bernet orff ; but incurring the charge of hete 
redoxy, on account of the opinions deliverec 
in his lectures, he was removed from Soroe tc 
the gymnasium of Altona. His whitings 
while in this situation, increased the prejudice 
which had been excited against him to such ' 
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to talk of ston- 
a long time he was afraid to 
appear in public. These circumstances proba- 
ly, in some measure, induced him to turn his 
ittention from religious controversy to a sub- 
ect of more practical importance. In 1767 
1e drew up a plan for an improved mode of 
'ducation ; after which he issued proposale 
or publishing an ‘‘ Elementary Book of Know- 
ledge,’ for which he solicited subscriptions. 
The public curiosity was excited, and he ob- 
tained contributions to the amount of 15,000 
ix dollars, of which sum 1,000 were advanced 
y the empress of Russia. In 1770 he pub- 
ished the first volume of his ‘‘ Methodical 
3ook,’’ for the use of fathers and mothers of 
families ; and, soon after, the first part of his 
'€ Elementary Book,” with 50 copper-plates. 
This was translated into Latin and French ; 
as also was his grand treatise, in four volumes, 
with 100 plates, which appeared in 1774 
with the title of ‘‘ Elementary Work,” to 
listinguish it from the former. Towards the 
slose of the same year, he opened a seminary 
for carrying his scheme into execution, at 
Dessau. He gave it the appellation of Phi- 
lanthropinum, and being Veen by the pa- 
tronage of the prince of Anhalt Dessau, he 
conducted it for some time with tolerable suc- 
cess. Like other speculators he seems to 
have been more capable of forming plans than 
‘xecuting them. Disputes with his associates 
ind other causes induced him to withdraw 
entirely from the Philanthropinum in 1778 ; 
and it was afterwards conducted by others. 
Basedow at length removed to Magdeburg, 
where he employed himself in educating chil- 
dren; and in that city he died in 1790, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He pub- 
lished a great many works, besides those al- 
ready mentioned. A French writer observes, 
that Basedow effected a revolution in the edu- 
cation and instruction of youth, for which he 
established a new and ingenious philosophical 
system. Many excellent teachers were form- 
ed in the school which he founded; and his 
method has had a marked influence on the 
piperese of letters in Germany.—Aikin’s G. 
io, 
BASHUYSEN (Henry James Van) a 
learned divine and critic in the Oriental lan- 
guages. He wasa native of Hanau, where 
his father was a clergyman of the Dutch 
church. After having completed his studies, 
he was appointed professor of the Oriental 
languages and ecclesiastical history in the 
gymnasium of Hanau. He afterwards occu- 
pied a similar situation at Zerbst, where he 
died in 1758, aged seventy-nine. About the 
year 1709 he set up a printing-office in his 
own house, at which he printed many valua- 
ble works on Hebrew literature, conmsting of 
his own productions, and new editions of rab- 
binical authors.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BASIL (St) an eminent father of the 
church, was born A.D. 396, at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. His father had Kim instructed im 
the principles of polite literature, and he 
seems in the first instance to have been a pro- 
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fessor of rhetoric and a - Induced to 
visit ‘the monasteries in the deserts of Egypt, 
the austerities of these misguided solitaries so 
impressed his imagination, that he himeelf 


sought a similer retreat in the province of 
Pontus. He was ordained priest by Eusebius, . 


the bishop of his native city, upon whose 
death he succeeded to the same dignity. In 


this station he assumed the part of Athanasius, 


in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


which much irritated the Arian emperor. 


Valens, who, however, did nothing more than 
threaten and request. 


The remainder of the | 


life of this eminent prelate was taken up in 


endeavours to reconcile the three hypostases, 
in which, of course, he did not succeed. In 
int of literary and intellectual qualifications, 
asil excels most of the fathers, his style he- 
ing pure, elegant, and dignified ; and, inde- 
pendently of his extensive erudition, he argues 
with more force and closeness, and interprets 
scripture more naturally than other writers of 
his class. The best modern edition of his 
works is that of the Benedictines, Garnier 
and Morand, Paris, 3 vols. folio, 1721 to 1730. 
—Dupin. Gibbon. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

Basrre (Isaac) a learned divine, was born 
in the island of Jersey in 1607. For some 
time he was master of the free school in 
Guernsey, and then became chaplam to Mor- 
ton, bishop of Durham, who gave him a rec- 
tory and a vicarage in the diocese. In 1640 
he was made doctor in divinity at Cambridge, 
chaplain to Charles I, and in 1643 prebendary 
ef Durham. On the breaking out of the civil 
war, he lost all his preferments ; on which he 
made a journey to the Morea, where he 
preached with great success among the Greek 
Christians ; after which he travelled to the Holy 
Land. At Constantinople he officiated to the 
French Protestants, and was entertained for 
some years by George Ragotzi, who made 
him professor of divinity at Weissenburg. He 
was recalled by Charles II in 1661, who ap- 
pointed him his chaplain in ordinary. He 
died in 1676, He wrote a history of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Presbytery, and several ser- 
mons.— Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 

BASIRE (James) an ingenious English 
engraver, born in London in 1730. He stu- 
died his art first under his father, and after- 
warde under Richard Daijton, with whom he 
travelled to Rome for improvement. In 1760 
he obtained the appointment of engraver to 
the Antiquarian Society; and his principal 
works are plates of architectural and archezo- 
logical subjects, which he executed for the 
publications of that learned body. He was 
also engraver tothe Royal Society. His death 
took place in 1803. The works of Basire are, 
in many respects, worthy of ise, but in 

int of minute accuracy and delicate finish- 
ing, they will bear no comparison with the 
productions of the principal architectural en- 
gravers of the present —Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec. of the 18th Century. 

BASKERVILLE (Joun) an English artist 
deserving of notice for his improvements in 
wmting and tyve-founding. He was born at 
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Wolverley in Worcestershire in‘ 1706, and 
inberiting a small estate, was brought up to no 
profession. He, however, acquired a particular 
skill in penmanship and carving letters on 
stone; and at the age of twenty he settled at 
Birmingham as a writing-master. He subse- 
quently engaged in the manufacture of japan- 
ned works ; and in 175U commenced his expe- 
riments on the branch of art which acquired 
for him so much celebrity. His first great 
performance as a printer was au edition of 
Virgil, in royal 4to, 1756; which was followed 
by many of the Latin classics, and some English 
ones, in 4to and smaller sizes. The beauty of 
his typographical production was superior to 
any thing which had previously appeared from 
an English press ; and when it Js considered 
that the paper and ink, as well as the types 
and workmanship, were the fruits of one man’s 
skill and ange ony it must be admitted that 
he possessed great merit. He died in 1775; 
and his types and matrices were afterwards 
sold to a literary society at Paris for 3,700/.— 
Biog. Brit 

BASN AGE pz FRANQUENET (James) 
the son of Henry Basnage, an eminent French 
lawyer of a Calvinist family, who died at 
Rouen in Normandy in 1695. The subject of 
this article, of whom Voltaire, in his age of 
Lewis XIV, says, ‘‘ that be was more fitted to 
be the minister of a state than ofa parish,’’ was 
born in 1653. He studied at Saumur, and af- 
terwards at Geneva and at Sedan, and then 
became minister among the Protestants at 
Rouen. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
induced him to leave France in 1685, and 
settle in Holland, where le chiefly devoted 
his great talents, during the remainder of his 
life, to lite researches and the duties of his 
profession. He was for some time minister of 
a congregation at Rotterdam ; and in 1709, 
through the interest of the pensionary Hein- 
sius, who was much attached to him, he was 
made one of the pastors of the Walloon church 
at the Hague. At the congress of Utrecht 
he was employed to conduct a secret nego- 
ciation with marshal d’Uxelles, the French 
plenipotentiary, which affair he executed with 


‘much ability; and he was afterwards en- 


trusted with several other important com- 
missions. Such was his reputation for politi-~ 
cal sagacity, that Dubois, being sent to the 
Hague in 1716, to negociate a defensive al- 
hance between France, England, and the States 
General, was directed by his employer, the 
Regent: duke of Orleans, to follow in all things 
the advice of Basnage. The negociation was 
concluded ; and the refugee minister, as the 
reward of his services, obtained the restora- 
tion of his estate, which he had forfeited on 
leaving France. He died at the Hague, after 
a long ulness, in 1723. The works of this 
author, almost all written in French, are ve 

numerous, and relate chiefly to history an 

theology. Among the most important are— 
‘‘The History of the Reformed Churches,” 
1725, 2 vols. 4to ; ‘‘ The History of the Jews, 
from Jesus Christ to the present Epa 
a Continuation of the History of Josephus, 
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15 vols.12mo; ‘‘ Annals of the United Pro- ' of no less than twelve years, During this re- 
vinces, since the Peace of Munster,” 2 vols. tirement he passed most of his time im read- 


folio, 1719 and 1726.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. New 
Mem. of Literature, vol. iv. 

BASNAGE DE BEAUVAL (Henry) 
younger brother of the foregoing, born in 1659, 
was a member of the legal profeseion, and be- 
came a counsellor of the parliament of Rouen. 
liis attachment to the Protestant faith induced 
him to quit his native country, and retire to 
Holland, where, in 1684, he published a tract 
‘** On Religious Toleration.”” Basnage is prin- 
cipally distinguished as the writer of the 
critical journal, entitled ‘‘ L’Histoire des Ouv- 
rages des Savans,’”’ 25 vols, 12mo, 1687-1709, 
intended as a sequel to Bayle’s ‘‘ Nouvelles de 
la Republique des Lettres.” He died at the 
Hague in 1710.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 


ing and writing, and composed the works by 
which he 18 now chiefly remembered. These 
consist of—‘‘ Memoirs, containing the History 
of his Life, and of the most remarkable Occur- 
rences in the court of Frange, from 1598 to 
1631,” S vols. 1gmo; ‘‘ An Account of his 
Embassies,’”’ 2 vols. 12mo; and ‘* Remarks 
on the History of Louis XIII, by Dupleix,” 
12mo. They all abound in curious parti- 
culars and biting strokes of satire; and his 
memuirs exhibit him as a mestsuccessful man 
of gallantry, who, according to his own ac-~ 
count, had no less than six thousand love 
letters from ladies of the court and city, to 
commit to the flames on the morming of his 
arrest. On his liberation from the HKastile he 


BASSEVILLE (Hocu de) a French writer was restored to the colonelcy of the Swiss 
towards the close of the last century, more guards, which had been taken from him, and 


distin 
ubilities. 


he became editor of a journal called ‘ Le | geunce of his age and infirmities. 


Mercure,”’ and afterwards of ‘‘ Journal d’Etat 
et du Citoyen.”’ 
republic to Rouen in 1792, he behaved with 
such violence and imprudence, as to excite a 

opular commotion which cost him his life. 

e died in January 1793, owing to the inju- 
ries received from being pelted with stones. 
He wrote Historical and Political Memoirs of 
the French Revolution, and other works.—J2. 

BASSANTIN (James) a Scottish astro- 
nomer and mathematician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was the son of the laird of Bas- 
gantin, and was educated in the university of 
Glasgow, after which he travelled on the Con- 
tinent. He taught mathematics at Paris, 
where he probably adopted those notions con- 
cerning the pseudo-science of astrology, which 


were among the fashionable follies of the age. Dict. 


In 1562 he returned to his native country; and 


Being sent envoy from the - 


guished on account of his fate than his was fixed upon as governor to the young king 
In the beginning of the Revolution ' Louis XLV, but declined the post in conse- 


He died of 
au apoplexy in 1646.—Moreri. Dict. Hist. 
BASTIDE (Jonn Francis de la) an indus- 
trious French miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Marseilles in 1724. After studying in his 
native place, he came to Paris, and engaged in 
a preat vanety of literary enterprizes, among 
which was the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle des 
Romans,” Paris, 1775-1789, 112 vols. 12mo, 
and the “‘ Choix des Anciens Mercures,’’ 
1757-1764, 108 vols. 12mo. He also attempted 
a work in the manner of the Spectator, which 
he entitled ‘‘ Le Nouveau Spectateur,’’ 2 vols. 
8vo. Ils remaining productions, which are 
too numerous for detail, are all of a miscella- 
neous and sprightly cast, and in consequence 
please, although few of them rise above me- 
diocrity. The time of his death is unknown. 
L tat. 
BASTWICK (Dr Jonn) an English physi- 


in his way through England he hazarded sume cian of the seventeenth century, who has ob- 
predictions reiative to his unfortunate sove-/ tained more celebrity from his sufferings than 


reign, Mary queen of Scots, which have at- 
tracted more attention than they deserved. 
Bassantin, who is said to have been a zealous 
Protestant, and a partizan of the Regent earl 
of Murray, died in Scotland in 1568. His 
principal work is a treatise on astronomy, 
written in French, of which there is a Latin 
translation by John Tornesius, published at 
Geneva, folio, 1599.— Biog. Brit. 
BASSOMPIERRE (Francis pe) marshal 
of France, descended from a distinguished 
family in Lorraine, was born 1579. He1apidly 
rose in the military service, and attained the 
rank of magshal in 1622. He was also em- 
poyee in a diplomatic capacity to Spain, Eng- 
and, and Switzerland, in all which employs he 
evinced courage and conduct, but is thought 
to have owed his elevation still more to his 
handsome person, wit, politeness, and gene- 
rosity. Cardinal] Richelieu, who smarted un- 
der his bon-mots, which were peculiarly caustic 
and satirical, and who otherwise feared his 
influence, caused him to be imprisoned in the 
Bastile in 1681, where he was detained until 
the death of that imperious minister ; a period 


his writings. He was born at Writtle, in Essex, 
in 1593, and studied at Cambridge, but was 
doctor of physic at Padua. He published, in 
London, sometime about 1635, a work entitled 
‘* Flagellatum Pontifices et Episcoporum latia- 
lium,” for which he was called before the High 
Commission Court, fined 1000/., and sentenced 
to be excommunicated, to be debarred the prac- 
tice of physic, to have his Look burnt, to pay 
costs of suit, and to be imprisoned two years in 
the Gatehouse. This merciless procedure, so far 
from breaking his spirit, increased his enthu- 
siasm ; and while in the Gatehouse he wrote 
‘* Apologeticus ad presules Anglicanos,” and a 
book called the New Litany, in which he 
taxed the bishops with Popery, and exclaimed 
against the severity of his sentence. For 
this last publication he was again tried, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 50001., to stand 
in the pillory in Palace-yard, lose his ears, 
and to be imprisoned during life. Similar 
sentences were passed in the same year upon 
Prynne and Burton, which they all endured 
with great equanimity ; and the patience, or 
rather alacrity, with which they suffered, ine 
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ereased the odium excited by rigours so ill- 
applied to men of their profession and cha- 
racter. Bastwick was removed to Launces- 
ton castle, Cornwall, and thence to Saint 
Mary's Castle in the Isle of Scilly, where he 


was not even permitted to see his relations. | 


On the ascendancy of the Parliament in 1640, 
the sentences of all these persons were 1e- 
versed and declared illegal; and the judges 
who passed them were ordered to make a re- 
paration to the amount of 5000/.; which sum 
was accordingly levied out of the estates of 
Laud and other members of the High Commis- 
sion Court and Star Chamber. On their entry 
into London, multitudes carrying green boughs 
met them some mules from the city, and they 
were received with the loudest acclamations 
of joy. Bastwick was alive in 1648, and wrote 
two pamphlets against the Independents, and 
a defence of himself against Lilburn. When 
he died is uncertain.— Biog. Brit. 

BATE (Gerorce) an Englizh physician and 
historian of the seventeenth century, was born 
at Maid’s Morton, Bucks, in 1608. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he took his doctor's 
degree in 1637 ; and suc’, was his reputation 
that, during the king’s residence at Oxford, he 
acted as his principal physician. On the de- 
cline of the king’s party, he came to London ; 
and although he chose to pass for a concealed 
royalist with the one party, he so ingratiated 
himself with the other, that he was sent by 
Parliament in 1651 to Scotland, to attend on 
general Cromwell, then dangerously ill of an 
intermittent fever, During the protectorate, 
he was also Oliver’s principal physician ; and 
Anthony Wood says, that at the Restoration 
it was reported by his friends, that he had has- 
tened the death of Oliver, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the rising party. His own ac- 
count of the last illness of Cromwell contradicts 
this scandal, the propagation of which was a 
greater satire on the cavaliers than on the 
physician. Such however was his medical 
reputation and complying disposition, that he 
was continued first physician to Charles II, 
and made a member of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1669. The professional writings of 
Dr Bate are confined to a treatise on the 
rickets, and his share in the ‘‘ Pharmacopeia 
Bateana,’”’ translated into English under the 
title of ‘‘ Bate’s Dispensatory.”” It first ap- 
peared in 1688, and has not long ceased to be 
popalte: In political and historical writing 

e is principally known as the author of‘a 
Latin work, entitled ‘‘ Elenchus Motuum nu: 
rum in Anglia, simul ac Juris Regii a Par 
iamentarii brevis narratio,” (an account of the 
late commotion in England, with a brief rela- 
tion of the royal and parliamentary preroga- 
tives.) It is doomed one of the most impartial 
narratives of the unhappy transactions of the 
times, and is written ably and elegantly, but 
in a style not altogether clear of affectation. 
The author had the assistance of papers com- 
municated to him by lord Clarendon; and 
under such circumstances the accusation 
against him, of leaning towards the Puritans, 
ia in favour of his impartiality. To Dr Bate iz 

Gex. Broc.—No. XIII. 
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also ascribed ‘‘ The Royal Apology, or the 
Declaration of the Comes tn Perliament 
February 11, 1647,” printed in 1648.—There 
was another Grorce Barr, who wrote the 
« Lives of the Regicides.””"— Jind. 

BATE (Jonn) prior of the monastery of 
Carmelites at York in the fifteenth century. 
He was born in Northumberland, educated at 
York, and finished his studies at Oxford. He 
answered the hopes entertained of him, and 
became an eminent philosopher and divine, and 
profoundly skilled in the Greek language. He 
died in 1429, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VI. He wrote a compendium of logic, 
und ueatises on the Construction of the Parts 
of Speech, Aristotle’s Predicaments, and Por- 
phyry’s Universalia ; as also various theologi- 
cal treatises, among which is a preface to the 
Bible-—Leland. Pits. Tanner. Biog. Brit. 

BATE (Juttus) a clergyman of the church 
of Englund, who distinguished himself in the 
last ceutury hy advocating the peculiar notions 
of Hutchinson, the author of Moses’s Principia ; 
who conceived the knowledge of all arts and 
sciences to have been derived from the Bible. 
He pnblished several works in defence of the 
H ‘tctunsonian system, and some others on 
biblical hterature. He died in 1771 at Arun- 
i in Sussex.—Nichol’s Lit. Anec. of the 18th 

ent. 

BATHURST (Ratrn) an eminent scholar 
and Latin poet of the seventeenth century, was 
descended from an ancient family at How- 
thorpe in Northamptonshire, where he was 
born in 1620. He received his education at 
the free-school of Coventry, whence he was 
sent to Trinity college, Oxford, and was elected 
scholar of the house in 1637, and fellow in 
1640. He was ordained priest in 1644, and 
read some theological lectures in 1649, which 
ace said to discover a wide acquaintance with 
writers on divinity. The ensuing confusion of 
the times induced him, hke Dr Willis and 
others, to apply to the study of medicine ; and 
his success and interest were sufficient to pro- 
cure him the appointment of physician to the 
sick and wounded of the navy. Ly an ex- 
ternal compliance with the times he also re- 
tained his fellowship; and it appears from 
some verses by him in the Muse Anglicane, 
that he complimented Cromwell on the peace 
with the United Provinces. He still however 
retained his clerical functions, and frequently 
assisted Dr Skinner, the deprived bishop of 
Oxford, in the dangerous office of examining 
candidates for orders. At the Restoration, he 
reassumed the clerical character, and relin- 
quishing the practice of physic, was made 
king’s chaplain in 1663, and in the next yeat 
president of his college. He also attended to 
the philosophic pursuits carried on at Oxford 
under the patronage of the hon. Robert Boyle, 
and was a member of that society of learned 
and scientific men, who afterwards formed the 
Royal Society. In 1670, by the interest of 
the Devonshire family, he became dean of 
Wells, the height of his clerical dignity, as he 
refused the bishopric of Bristol, which was 
offered him in ae 1673 he was ap- 
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pointed vice-chancellor of Oxford, and died in 
1704, in the eiyhty-fourth year of his age. The 
literary attainments of Dr Bathurst were ex- 
tensive ; but he chiefly shines as aclassical scho- 
lar, and especially in Latin poetry and com- 
position, According to Dr Warton, his Latin 
orations are wonderful specimens of wit, hu- 
mour, and antithesis, if not of purity of taste ; 
and several of his poetical pieces in the Musz 
Anglicanz are not only deemed excellent as 
classical productions, but possess a vein of 
thought supcrior in dignity and. liberality to 
most in that collection. Some vigorous 1am- 
pics, in praise of Hobbes’ Treatise on Human 
Nature, are singularly free for an academical 
theologian, and have produced some suspicion 
of hia heterodoxy in the votaries of the schools, 
His verses to Cromwell and to Charles II were 
dexterously applied to the circumstances of 
each ; and, like Robert Barclay, in his address 
to the latter, he dweit much on the schooling 
of adversity, which in no case possibly ever 
proved less beneficial. Ovid was the favourite 
poet of this able scholar, whose works, 
under the title of ‘‘ Literary Remains,” are 
annexed to the account of his life by Dr War- 
ton.—Life by Warton. Biog. Brit. 
BATHURST (Atven, Earl) was the son 
of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, of St Pauler’s Perry, 
Northamptonshire, and wag born in London 
in 1684. He was educated at Oxford, and 
represented the borough of Cirencester in two 
arliaments during the reign of Anne, whose 
‘ory administration he strongly supported, 
and in return was raised to the peerage in 
1711. He was a warm opponent to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and in 1757 was appointed 
treasurer to prince George, then become prince 
of Wales, on whose accession to the tirone he 
obtained a pension of 2,000/. per annum. Ile 
was advanced to the earldom in 1772. Lord 
Bathurst is distinguished as the intimate 
friend of Bolingbroke, Addison, Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and all the celebrated wits of the age, 
and was himself a man of bright parts and 
convivial disposition. After his son became 
chancellor, he went to visit his father, who 
invited a large party to meet him to dinner. 
The whole company sat up late, except the 
chancellor, on whose retirement at twelve 
o'clock, the aged earl facetiously exclaimed, 
‘* Now the old gentleman is gone, we can ma- 
nage to take another bottle.” He died in 
1775 at the advanced age of ninety-one.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ATHURST (Henry, Earl) son of the 
above, was born in 1714. Having studied 
the law, by the influence and patronage of his 
father, he rapidly ran through all the honours of 
the profession, being early made solicitor-gene- 
ral, and then attorney-general to the prince of 
Wales. In 1754 he was raised to the chief 
justiceship of the Common Pleas, and in 1771 
advanced to the woolsack, with the title of 
baron Apsley. He resigned the seals in 1778, 
and died in 1794. He wrote a pamphlet in 
#0, entitled, ‘‘ The Case of Miss Swordfeger,”’ 
agai a work on the ‘ Theory of Evidence,” 
8v0.—Gent. Mag. 
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BATORI or BATHORI (Srerszn) a 
Transylvanian prince who, on the death of the 
vayvode John Sigismund in 1571, was chosen 
to succeed him. In 1576 he was raised to 
the throne of Poland, on the abdication of 
Hienry of Valois, who succeeded his brother, 
Charles IX of France. He is reckoned among 
the best of the Polish monarchs. His subjects 
were indebted to him for many salutary Jawa, 
and for the establishment of a permanent mili- 
tary force for the defence of the country, He 
introduced order and civilization among the 
Cossacks, and successfully endeavoured to re- 
concile them to the Polish government. He 
died in 1586. This prince is reported to have 
said, that God reserved three things to himself— 
the power of creating, the knowledge of things 
future, and the dominion over the consciences 
of men.— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

BATOU or BATU KHAN, the grandson 
of Jenghiz Khan, who succeeded his grand- 
father in the northern part of his vast empire, 
and followed his example in extending it by 
conquest. Tle ravaged the countries of Poland, 
IIungary, Moravia, and Dalmatia ; and in 1240 
he took possession of the whole of Russia, ex- 
cept the province of Novogorod, which pre- 
served its independence. He protected Mangu 
Khan, placed him on the throne of the Moguls 
in Persia, aud assisted him in the conquest of 
China. Like his predecessor Jenghiz, he was 
in religion a Monotheist. He died after a long 
reign in 1276.—Nouv. Dict. Hist, 

BATRACHUS of Laconia, an architect, 
who flourished 40 B.C. In conjunction with 
Sauros, another Laconian architect, he erected 
several temples at Rome. The churches of 
St Eusebius and St Lorenzo, without the walls 
at Rome, contain some antique columns, on 
whose pedestals are sculptured figures of a 
lizard and a frog, intended as hieroglyphic 
plete of the names of the artists, Zavgoc 
signifying a lizard, and Burgayog a frog.— 
Plinii Host. Nat. — es 

BATSCH (Aucustus Jonwn Grorce 
CHARLES) an eminent German naturalist, 
born at Jena in 1761. He was professor of 
philosophy in the university of that city, where 
he died in 1801. His principal work is 
entitled ‘‘ Elenchus Fungorum,”’ 3 parts, 
Hal. 1783—1786, 4to. It is illustrated with 
coloured plates, and may be considered as the 
best treatise extant on fungous vegetables, 
He also wrote other works on botany in Latin, 
and several in the German language.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BATTELY (Jonn) an English antiquary 
and divine, who was a native of St Edmund’s- 
b in Suffolk, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He was chaplain to archbishop San- 
croft, who gave him a living in Kent, a pre- 
bend in Canterbury cathedral, and made him 
archdeacon of the diocese. He died in 1708. 
After his death appeared his treatise on the 
Roman Antiquities of Richborough, of which 
a second edition was published in 1745, toge- 
ther with another tract on the antiquities of 
StEdmund’s-bury. An abridged tranalation of 
the first piece was published in 1774@ by the 
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Rev J. Duncombe, with a tory account 
of the author. Nicnoras BatreEty, brother 
of the archdeacon, published an edition of 
Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, with a 
sequel or second part ; and wrote an account 
of Eastbridge hospital, Canterbury, printed in 
Strype’s life of Archbishop Whitgift.—Biog. 


rit. 

BATTEUX (Cuarrrs) an ingenious French 
writer, who was a native of the diocese of 
Rheims, in the church of which he held an 
houorary canonry. A strong taste for litera- 
ture induced him to take up his residence at 
Paris, where he obtained the professorship of 
philosophy in the Royal College. He was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tion and Belles Lettres in 1759, and of the 
French Academy in 1761. He died in 1780. 
His works are ‘‘ Cours de Belles Lettres,” 
1760, 5 vols, 12mo ; Translations of Horace, 
Epictetus, and other ancient writers; ‘‘ An 
Elementary Course of Instruction for the Mili 
tary School,” 45 vols, 12mo; &c.—Nouwv. 
Dist. Hist. 

BATTISHILEL. (JonatuHan) a musical 
composer of the last century, celebrated for 
the peculiar strength of idea, the force and 
justness of expression, and the masterly dispo- 
sition of the parts, displayed in his composi- 
tions. He was educated by Mr Savage, in 
the choir of St Paul’s cathedral. In 1764 he 
produced, in conjunction with Michael Arne, 
the opera of Alcmena, which was however, 
from the flatness of the dialogue, withdrawn 
after a performance of five nights. In the 
‘* Rites of Hecate,’? which succeeded it, he 
was more successful. Besides his pieces of 
church music, which are numerous and dez- 
servedly admired, he is the author of many 
excellent catches and glees, for one of which, 
‘* Underneath this myrtle shade,’’ he obtained 
the gold medal given by the Nobleman’s Catch 
Club in 1776. The popular song ‘“ Kate of 
Aberdeen,” is perhaps his most favourite com- 
position. He died at Islington in 1801, and 
is buried in St Paul’s cathedral, near the grave 
of Dr Boyce.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BATTONI (Pomrro) the most eminent 
Italian painter of the eighteenth century, was 
born at Lucca in 1708. He was the son of 
a goldsmith, an employment which in Italy 
has always been deemed a branch of the fine 
arts, and was intended for the same profession. 
Having executed with great taste a golden 
cup to be presented to pope Benedict XIII, 
it was so much admired, that a subscription 
was entered into for supporting him at the 
Roman school of painting. Possessing both 
genius and industry, he soon distinguish- 
ed himself; and, with the exception of 
Mengs, became the most distinguished artist 
of the day. He was more admired for his 
colouring and facility than for strength of con- 
ception, but generally executed his own de- 
signs in a very masterly manner. It was 
however as a portrait painter, that he acquired 
his greatest share of fame, few princes or no- 
bles visiting Rome without sitting to him. 
This eminent artist, who was more distin- 
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guished by natural talents than b learning 
or acquirements, died in 1787-—Pilkington 
Bryan’s Dict. of Painters. 

AUDELOT de Datrvat (CuHanres 
Cxsar) a native of Paris, bred to the profes- 
sion of an advocate, which he practised for 
some time with success. But he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself as an antiquary, and collec- 
tor of books and medals; and in 1686 he 
published a work intitled, ‘‘ De l’utilite de 
Voyages,” 2 vols, 12mo, which treats chiefly 
on inscriptions, medals, statues, and other 
monuments of antiquity. This treatise esta- 
blished his reputation, and procured him ad- 
mission into the Academy of Ricovrati of 
Padua ; and in 1705 he was made a member 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He died in 1729.- -Morevi. 
Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

BAUDIER (Micwaezt) histiriographer of 
France under Louis X1IJ. He has left behind 
him several historical works which display 
considerable industry, and abound with parti- 
culars not to be found elsewhere, although ex- 
hibiting little method or taste. The principal 
of these are, ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Religion 
des Turcs,” 1636, 8vo; ‘‘ Histoire du Car- 
dinal D’Amboise,” 1651, 8vo; “‘ Histoire du 
Maréchale de Toiras,” 1666, 2 vols, 12mo; 
and the ‘Lives of the Abbe Suger and of 
Cardinal Ximenes. A History of Margaret of 
aa is also attributed to him.— Moreri. 

3AUDIUS (Dominic) a learned civilian 
and philologist, born at Lille in Flanders in 
1561. Ilis parents, being Protestants, fled to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, from the persecution of the 
duke of Alva. He studied at Leyden, Geneva, 
Ghent, and other places; and in 1585 was 
made doctor of laws. He then visited Eng- 
land in the suite of the Dutch ambassador, 
and became acquainted with Sir Philip Sidney. 
On his return be was placed on the list of 
counsellors at the Hague ; but he quitted the 
bar soon after, and went to France, where he 
resided ten years. He obtained the patronage 
of Harlai, president of the parliament of Paris, 
whose son, coming to England in 1602, as am- 
bassador from Henry IV, brought Baudius 
with him. He settled at Leyden in the same 
year, and gave lectures on history and juris- 
prudence. Jn 1611 the States appointed him 
historiographer, together with Meursius. He 
died in 1613. Baudius wrote in Latin. His 
poems, first printed in 1587, display much 
ingenuity and elegance of style. his letters 
are still more esteemed, and afford some cu- 
rious information. He wrote an historical 
work, ‘‘De Induciis Belli Belgici ;” also ha- 
rangues, and other pieces. The private cha- 
racter of Baudius was very indifferent ; and 
his poems are plentifully interlarded with clas- 
sical invective against his opponents.— Bayle. 
Aikin’s Gen. Bioz. 

BAUDOT pe Juruzi (Nicnoxas) a French 
historian of the eighteenth century, who was 
a native of Vendome. He wrote the History 
of Catharine of France, queen of England ; 
the Secret History of the Constable of Bour- 
bon ; an Account of a eee Spain by 
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the Moors; the History of the Conquest of the university, being chosen eight times dean 


England, by William duke of Normandy ; ' 


the History 
Charies VII of France. 


works which he pea are distinguished , in arrangement. 


for thoir lively style and manner, rather than 

for adement or depth of research. Baudot 

on in 1759, aged eighty-one.— Nouv. Dict. 
tt. 

BAUDOUIN (Brnepicr) see Bat.puinus. 

BAUDOUIN (Francis) see BaLpuinus. 

BAUDRAND (MicnaeL Awnriioxny) a 
French geographer of some note in the 17th 
century. He was a native of Paris, and was 
educated at Clermont under the learned Jesuit 
Philip Briet. He resided some time in Italy, 
and afte: wards came to England in the suite of 
Mary of Modena, when that princess was mar- 
ried to James duke of York. Returning to his 
native country, he became prior of Rouvres, 
and died in 1700, aged sixty-seven. His 
principal work is a large geographical dic- 
tionary, and he also published a description of 
the rivers of France.— Moreri. 

BAUHIN. There were three eminent phy- 
sicians of this name, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century. Jon, the father, was a na- 
tive of Amiens in France, born 1511. He 
was considered one of the most skilful men of 
his age, and obtained the appointment of body 
physician to Catharine of Navarre. He visit- 
ed England in 15¢%, and on his return to his 
native country, narrowly escaped (through the 
interest of queen Margaret) being burnt at the 
stake for heresy. Iie subsequently retired to 
Basil, and for a while was employed there by 
Froben the printer, to correct his press. Pre- 
viously however to his death, which took place 
in 1582, he had resumed the practice of ]11s 
profession, in which he had arrived at the 
rank of dean of the faculty. Le left two sons: 
the eldest, named Joun after himself, was 
born after his futher’s retreat to Basil, in 
1541, and graduated in 1568. He became 
principal physician to the duke of Wirtemberg, 
and was the friend and pupil of Gesner, who 
taught him botany. Ilis works mm this science, 
as well as on medical subjects, are principally 
‘* De plantis a Divis et sanctis nomen baben- 
tibus,’ Svo; ‘ De plantis absynthii nomen 
dhabentibus,” 8vo, ‘* Historia plantarum pro- 
dromus,” 4to; ‘‘ Historia plantarum univer- 
alis,’’ in three folio volumes ; “ Historia novi 
et admirabilis fontis, Balngique Bollensia,” 4to ; 
** Memorabilis Histeria lupornm aliquot ra- 
didorum,” 8vo; “ De Aquis medicatis nova me- 
#hodus,” in four books, one volume ¢to; and 
@ wosk on insects, entitled somewhat whimsi- 
eajly ‘‘ Vivitar ingenio cetera mortis erunt.” 
He died in 1613 at Montbelliard, his younger 
brother,.\G asPARD, Surviving him about eleven 
years. This Jatter, like his brother, was born 
at Basil, in 1560; and having studied at Padua, 

uated at idee | in which university 

»¢ lectured in botany and anatomy. In 1588 

le added the professorship of those sciences 
to that of Greek, which he bad obtained six 
yeers before, and became a physician to the 
gourt. He attained to the highest honours in 


of Philip Augustus; and that of university. 
These and other | treatises, which evince great industry and skill 


 pinax,”’ and ‘‘ Pinax 


of the faculty, and four times rector of the 
e is the author of two botanical 


They are entitled ‘‘ Phyto- 


heatri Botanici,’’ both 
printed in 4to at Basil.—Moreri. Haller Bib. 
fan. 

BAULDRI (Paut D’Inervitxy) a native 
of*Rouen in Normandy, born 1639, He was 
an eminent sholar, and well skilled not only 
in the Greek and Latin, Lut also in the He- 
brew, Arabic, and other Oriental languages, 
having studied the former under the celebrated 
Tanaquil Faber at Saumur, and the latter 
under Cappel. In the further pursuit of learn- 
ing he visited Oxford, and on his return to 
France married a daughter of Henry Basnage 
in 1682. Being of the Refonned Religion, the 
repeal of the edict of Nantes drove him to 
Utrecht, where he became professor of eccle- 
siastical history. He wrote “ Critical Re- 
marks on the k of Job,'’ and edited the 
‘* De mortibus persecutorum”’ of Lactantius, 
and Furetiere’s ‘‘ Nouvelle Allegorique,” 12mo. 
His death took place in 1706.—Ibid. 

BAULOT (James) whose name is also 
sometimes spelled BEaurixv, generally known 
in his hfe time by the appellation of ‘' Friar 
James,” although he never belonged to any re- 
ligious order, but merely assumed the monastic 
habit as a convenient passport in travelling. 
He was born in 1651, his parents being pea- 
sants in Franche Compté. Having accident- 
ally acquired the principles of lithotomy from 
a surgeon, he became a proficient in perform - 
ing that nice and dangerous operation. After 
making a progress through most of the pro- 
vinces, a remarkable cure of a boy at Paris 
gained him great reputation. Cheselden has 
since improved upon his process, which was to 
extract the stone by the lateral operation, 
leaving the wound to heal without further as- 
sistance, though subsequently he altered his 
practice in the latter respect. He died in 
1720.— Dict. Hist. 

BAUME (James Francis pe 1a) a French 
ecclesiastic, born in 1705 at Carpentras, au- 
thor of an absurd poem in six volumes 12mo, 
entitled “‘ The Christiade, or Paradise Re- 
gained,’’ and also of another in two volumes 
12mo, called *‘ Saturnales Francoises.”’ The 
publication of the former drew on him the 
censure of the parliament of Paris, who or- 
dered his book to be burned, and himself to 
pay a considerable fine. He died in 1757 at 
Paris.— Ibid. 

BAUME (Awyrory) u French chemist of 
some eminence towards the close of the last 
century, who distinguished himself by his op- 
position to the new chemical theory promul- 
gated by Lavojsier, and his colleagues, He 
practi as an apothecary at Paris, and was 
well acquainted with the technical details of 
his profession. In 1775 he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; 
and on the establishment of the National In- 
stitute, he became one of its members. His 
principal works were—a Treatise on Theoretical 
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and Experimental Chemistry, and a Manuul| thetranslation :f the Domesday Book, which 
of Pharmacy. He also wrote a Memoir on he proposed to publish in 10 quarto volumes. 


Argillaceous Earths ; a Dissertation on #ther, 
&c. He died in 1805.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BAUMGARTEN (ALExanpER THEOPHI- 
Lvs) an eminent writer on metaphysics and 
moral philosophy. He was born at Berlin in 
1714, and studied in the university of Halle, 
where, after taking the degree of MA., he 
was appointed extraordinary professor of phi- 
losophy. In 1740 he accepted of a simi- 
lar situation at Frankfort on the Oder. 
He waa the first who gave a scientific form to 
the theory of the fine arts, in a work of 
which he published the first part in 1750, 
under the title of ‘« Aesthetica,’’ a term which 
the Germans have adopted to designate the 
science of which he treats. The second part 
appeared in 1758. His other ethical and phi- 
losophical works are much esteemed. He died 
in 1762.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BAUMGARTEN (Sicrsmonp James) bro- 
ther of the preceding, was born in the duchy 
of Magdeburgh in 1706. He was educated 
at Ilalle, where in 1734 he was appointed 
professor of theology. He was one of the 
most celebrated Protestant divines of his age, 
and the author of several valuable works on 
theology and history. He published the first 
sixteen volumes of the great Universal H1s- 
tory commenced at Halle in 1744, which 
now extends to more than 60 volumes in quarto, 
having been continued by Gebhardi and others. 
He died in 1757.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BAUR (Freprric WILLIAM VON) @ dis- 
tinguished officer of engineers in the last cen- 
tury, a native of Hessian Hunau. After 
having served with credit in the English artil- 
lery, he quitted it for the Prussian service in 
1757, and obtained the rank of general, with 
a patent of nobility, from Frederic Il. He 
was subsequently employed in euperintending 
the salt works of Novogorod, in constructing 
a harbour at the mouth of the canal at Peters- 
burg, and in supplying with water the city of 
Moscow ; which works he undertook at the 
express command of the empress Catharine LI. 
He was the author of a work entitled ‘“ Me- 
moires [If{istoriques et Geographiques sur la 
Valachie,” 8vo, and published a military 
map of Moldavia in 7 sheets. Ilis death 
took place in 1783.—Biog. Univer. 

BAUR (Joun Witiuam) a painter of 
Strasburg, in which city he was born in the 
year 1610. Ilis paintings are principally on 
architectural subjects, in which he has con- 
trived to introduce processions of figures, bat- 
tles, &c. with considerable effect. He also 
produced several beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings on vellum, and etched many of his own 
works on copper, especially a series of designs 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He was taught 
by Brendel, and died at Vienna in the thir- 
tieth year of his age.— Bryan’s Dict. of Painters. 

BAWDWEEN (Witxrram) a laborious an 
tiquary and divine, who held the vicarage o! 
Hlooton Pagnell, in Yorkshire, where he died 
in 1816. le was particularly conversant with 
Exglish history and antiquities, and undcrtook 


Death however prevented hira from complet- 
ng his design ; and only two volumes appear- 
ed, containing the northern and some of the 
midland couuties.—Gent. Mag. 

BAXTER (AnpreEw) an ingenious philo- 
sopher and metaphysician. Jie was a native 
of Aberdeen, and was educated at King’s Col- 
lege in that city ; after which he was employed 
as a private tutor. About 1730 he published 
‘* An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul ; wherein the Immateriality of the Soul is 
evinced from the Principles of Reason and 
Philosophy.” This work was applauded by 
Warburton, and obtained for the author a high 
reputation ; though his arguments, which are 
founded on the vis inertie of matter, have 
since been controverted by Hume and Colin 
Maclaurin. In 1741 he went abroad with one 
of his pupils, and remained for some years 
at Utrecht, where he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with some of the Dutch literati. He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1747, and resided at 
Whittingham in East Lothian, where he died 
in 1750, aged sixty-three. He was the author 
of a Latin treatise entitled ‘‘ Matho sive Cos- 
motheoria Puerilis Dialogus,”’ which he after- 
wards translated into English, and published 
in 2 vols. 12mo0.—Biog. Brit. 

BAXTER (Ricnarp) the most eminent of 
the English nonconforming divines of the 
seventeenth century. He was the son of a 
small freeholder in the county of Salop, and 
was born in the village of Rowton in 1615. 
The example and instruction of his father, who, 
although of the established church, was brand- 
ed with Puritanism, gave him a serious turn 
very early in life. After receiving his educa- 
tion under some disadvantages in his own 
county, he was sent to London, to pursue his 
fortune under the patronage of sir Henry Her- 
bert, master of the revels ; but the gaiety of 
this new and uncongenial scene soon disgusted 
him, and he retumed into the country with a 
view to study divinity. He was soon after 
made master of the free-school at Dudley ; 
and in 1638 received ordination in the church 
of England, having at that tame no scruples on 
the score of subscription, It was not long 
after, however, that the imposition of the oath 
of universal approbation of the doctrine and 
discipline of the church of England, usually 
termed the ‘‘ et cetera oath,’ detached him 
and many others from the establishment to 
which they might otherwise have passively sub- 
mitted. In 1640 he received an invitation 
from the people of Kidderminster, to reside 
with them as a preacher; and that neighbour- 
hood was the scene of his exertions for many 
years. When the civil war broke out, he 
sided with Parliament, and after the battle of 
Naseby, accepted the appointment of chaplain 
to colonel Whalley’s regiment, and was pre- 
sent during much active service. He is said 
to have been the whole of this time a friend 
to the establishment, according to his own 
notions, and to have repressed sectaries as 
much as he was able. In 1647 he retared, in 
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of ill-health, from his military 
enapilainship, and when he recovered, opposed 
measures of those in power, and preached 
urgently against the Covenant. He even en- 
deavoured to persuade the soldiery not to en- 
counter the Scottish troops who came into the 
kingdom with Charles II, and hesitated not 
to express an open dislike to the usurpation of 
Cromwell, whom he told, in a conference very 
characteristic of both parties, that the people 
of England deemed the ancient monarchy a 
blessing. The fact is, that Baxter, with man 
more zealous religious partizans, held civil 
liberty to be of secondary consequence to 
true religion, and appears, from the tenor of a 
sermon which he preached before Cromwell, 
¢@o have deemed the toleration of separatists 
and sectaries the grand evil of his government. 
After the Restoration he was made one of 
the king’s chaplains, and a commissioner of the 
Savoy Conference, to draw up the reformed 
liturgy. He was even offered the bishopric of 
Hereford, but refused it, and was then denied 
the liberty which he sought of returning to his 
flock at Kidderminster. ‘The active persecu- 
tion of the Nonconformists soon followed: and 
upon the passing of the act against conventicles, 
he retired, first to Acton, then to Totteridge, 
and preached more or less openly, as the act 
was more or less rigidly enforced. At length, 
after the accession of James II in 1685, he 
was arrested by a warrant from lord-chief- 
justice Jefferies, for some passages in his 
** Commentary on the New Testament,” sup- 
posed hostile to Episcopacy, and was tried for 
sedition. The brutal insolence and tyranny 
of the atrocious ruffian Jefferies on this trial 
have signalized it as one of the most disgraceful 
proceedings on legal record ; and after a scene 
of intemperate coarseness which almost beg- 
gars description, the threats of the robed bully, 
who would neither hear the accused nor his 
counsel, produced a verdict of guilty on the 
mont frivolous grounds imaginable. He was ac- 
cordingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
and a heavy penalty ; which, after a short con- 
finement, the king remitted, probably with 
some degree of compunction for the manner 
of its infliction. Henceforward Mr Baxter 
lived in a retired manner, not interfering in the 
affairs of party, nor joining in the wretched 
delusion of the addresses to James for his 
religious indulgences. During all his con- 
scientious perseverance in his ministerial du- 
ties, he had been afflicted with great delicacy 
of health; and increasing disease at length 
confined him to his chamber. He died in 
1691, at the age of seventy-six, and conse- 
quently witnessed the Revolution. It was the 
fortune of this celebrated divine to marry 
a wife who cheerfully submitted to and shared 
all his sufferings on the score of conscience, 
both in and out of prison; and it is only for 
those who know the persecution, direct and 
indirect, of an opposing or treacherous woman, 
to be aware of the noble assistance to charac 
ter which such conjugal aid affords. The 
character of Baxter is now tolerably well un- 
deretood: it was formed hy his aga, his fail- 
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ing was subtle and controversial theology ; bis 
excellence, that practical conscientionsness 
and piety, which allied him to all good men 
of every creed. In divinity, he sought to esta- 
blish a resting place between strict Calviniem 
and high chirch Arminianism, and failed, as 
most doctrines made up of a compromise of 
debateable grounds do fail. The essence of 
the Baxterian principles seems to be the ad- 
mittance of election, and the rejection of repro- 
bation—Christ died for some especially, and 
for all generally; that is to say, all possess the 
means of salvation. A body called Baxte- 
rians, long acknowledged these distinctions ; 
and the nonconformist clergy, after the Re- 
volution, were divided between this prade, the 
pure Calvinists, and the high church passive- 
obedient Arminians. Richard Baxter was a 
most voluminous writer, above 145 treatises 
of his being enumerated, of which four were 
folios, seventy-three quartos, and forty-nine 
octavos. Two of them, the “‘ Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest,” and the ‘‘ Call to the Unconverted,”’ 
have been extraordinarily popular. Dr Barrow 
thought most highly of his practical works, and 
he enjoyed the friendship of some of the moat 
eminent men of the age. According to Bur- 
net, he was an excellent man spoiled by the 
early metaphysical distinctions of the school- 
men. Oblivion generally swallows up the 
writings of men thus disposed ; and it has cer- 
tainly cast a shade over those of Richard 
Baxter.—Biog. Brit. 

BAXTER (Wii.iam) a Sa a and 
antiquary, nephew and heir of Richard Baxter, 
was the son of parents in a mean condition of 
life, who resided at Lianlugany in the Welsh 
part of Shropshire, where he was born in 1650. 
So entirely was he uneducated that, when sent 
to Harrow school in his eighteenth year, he 
could not speak a word in any language except 
Welsh. He however effectually overcame these 
disadvantages, and at the age of twenty-nine 
published a Latin grammar under the title of 
** De Analogia seu arte Latine lingue com- 
meutariolus,” &c. 12mo. He followed the 
congenial profession of a schoolmaster at Tot- 
tenham in Middlesex, whence he was elected 
master of the mercers’school in London,and from 
time totime made himself known by learned 
publications. In 1695 he published a new 
edition of Anacreon with notes, reprinted in 
1710. An edition of Horace in 1701, reprinted 
with improvements in 1725, has obtained more 
lasting reputation. This edition Dr Harwood 
calls the best ever published ; the learned Gess- 
ner has made it the ground of his own excellent 
edition ; and Bentley praises 1t. More recent 
critics however have demurred to the justice 
of this panegyric, especially in reference to hia 
ribaldry and abuse of Bentley. In 1719 he 
published his dictionary of British Antiquities, 
entitled “ Glossar1um Antiquitatum Britanni- 
carum,’’ in which he was tempted, by his 
hnowledge of the ancient British language, to 
determine geography by etymology. Jn this 
work he has been able to correct Camden in 
many places, but not without numerous errors 
of lis own. He pursued the same method ia 
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a * Glossary of Roman Antiquities,’’ which he 
carried no further than the letter A. Some let- 
ters of his on the subject of antiquity appear in 
the Archeologia: he also left behind several 
notes on Juvenal and Persius, and was the tran- 
slator of some of Plutarch’s lives. He died in 
1723, aged seventy -three.—Biog. Brit. 

BAYARD (Perer pu TERRAIL DE) & ce- 
lebrated French captain, was born of a noble 
family in Dauphiny in the year 1476. Ata 
very early age he became page to the duke of 
Savoy, and subsequently followed Charles VI11 
into Italy, where he highly distinguished him- 
self, and was named by the king ‘ the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche.” He was not less 
active in the service of Louis XII, and contri- 
buted much to the conquest of Milan. He was 
sent the next year to the kingdom of Naples ; 
where, in a battle in 1501, hke Cocles he 
singly defended a bridge against 200 warriors. 
So high a character did he obtain for bravery, 
honour, disinterestedness, courtesy, and the 
various qualities which form the most finished 
conception of the chivalric and knightly cha- 
racter, that, like sir Philip Sydney sometime 
after in England, he was held in esteem by all 
Europe, and Francis I chose to be knighted by 
his sword. After achieving great glory in 
various battles and sieges, he was mortally 
wounded by a musket shot in the retreat from 
Rebec in 1524. His manner of dying was 
pecu iarly characteristic. On falling he kissed 
the cross of his sword, and as no chaplain was 
to be found, confessed himself to his squire, 
and requested to be placed with his back to a 
tree, with his face towards the enemy. The 
constable uf Bourbon, then fighting against his 
country, on coming up in pursuit, expressed 
regret at seeing him in this situation. ‘It is 
uot I who am to be pitied,” replied Bayard, 
‘** but you, who are bearing arms against your 
king, your country, and your oath.’’ He ex- 

ired shortly after, at the age of about fifty. 
1e duke of Savoy buried Bayard with the 
honours allotted to sovereign princes ; and al- 
though his notions of honour were doubtless in 
some particulars fantastic, he merited great 
esteem for the simplicity and frankness of his 
heroism, and the excellence of his general dis- 
position.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BAYLE (Prrer) an eminent critic and 
philosopher, and possibly the father of free 
discussion in modern times, was born in 1647 
at Carla in the county of Foix, where his father 
was a Protestant minister. He was educated 
by his father until his seventeenth year, when 
he was sent to the academy of Paylaurens, 
where he studied so deeply and read so ex- 
tensively as to injure his health. In his 
twenty-second year he was removed to the 
university of Toulouse, and attended the phi- 
losophical lectures of the Jesuits’ college. 
Here, like Gibbon, falling a victim to the arts 
of disputation and the forms of logic, he be- 
came a convert to the Roman Catholic religion. 
The bishop of Rieux supplied the support 
which his offended family withdrew from him, 
and all means were taken to confirm him in his 
@ew persuasion; but on a discussion of the 
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subject with 3 well-informed friend, who found 
means to see him, he was soon convinced 
that he had been too hasty ; and abjuring his 
new belicf, immediately set out for Geneva, 
Here he resumed his studies, and rejected the 

Peripatetic, for the Cartesian philosophy. From 

Geneva he removed to the Pays de Vaud, 

where he became tutor to the two sons of 
count Dhona, and thence visited Rouen, where 

he remained until in 1675 he settled in Paris, 

as a tutor in the family of Messrs de Behringen, 

Although he had anxiously wished to reside in 

Paris, he rapidly became disgusted with that 
capital, and the very same year offered himself 
as a candidate for the professorship of philo- 

sophy in the Protestant university of Sedan, 
In this attempt he was much cncouraged by 
Jurieu, professor of divinity there, who after- 

wards became his bitterest enemy. Ina public 
disputation his superionty was so apparent, that 
he triumphed over all his opponents; and his 
assiduity and amiable conduct in private life 
gained him great reputation. While at Sedan, 
he employed his leisure in compositions of a 
critical nature, in which exercise he acquired 
that accuracy and depth of reasoning by which 
he was afterwards so much distinguished. tHe 
however committed nothing to the press until 
1681, when, in the assumed character of a 
Roman Catholic, he wrote his celebrated letter 
to a doctor of the Sorbonne, afterwards entitled 
‘“¢ Pensées diverses sur la Comete,”’? &c. in 
which there is much critical investigation into 
supposed miracles and omens, and a compari 

son of the mischiefs of atheism compared with 
those arising out of fanaticism and idolatry. In 
the same year the university of Sedan being 
suppressed by the arbitrary intolerance of Louis 
XIV, Bayle became professor of philosophy 
and history at Rotterdam ; and at his recom- 
mendation, Jurieu was also engaged as a pro- 
fessor of divinity. Ilis next work was a criti- 
cism on Mainbourgh’s ‘‘ History of Calvinism ;”” 
which was also confuted by Jurieu, but with 
such inferior power, that thenceforward the 
rancorous ill-will was engendered, which was 
afterwards so vehemently displayed, and which 
scandal, without any adequate foundatiun, at- 
tributed to an improper attention from Bayle 
to his wife. An attempt was about this time 
made by a female friend to engage him in a 
matrimonial connexion; but the habits and 
pursuits of a student had gradually gained such 
a mastery over him, that he declined wed- 
lock, both then and ever after. The freedom 
of the press in Holland induced him to re- 
publish various pieces interdicted in France, 
and in particular ‘‘ A Collection of some curious 
pieces relative to the Philosophy of M. Des 
Cartes,’”’ with a preface, giving the history of 
them, and shewing the evils of an inquisitorial 
power over books of science. Pursuits of this 
kind very naturally Jed the way to his cele- 
brated monthly journal entitled ‘‘ Nouvelles 
de la Republique des Lettres ;” and few jour- 
nals of the kind have met with greater applause, 
Deeply impressed with the iniquity of the res. 
peal of the edict of Nantes, and the atrocities" 
of the dragooning then in practice agaist the 
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French Protestants, be was induced in 1696 to! proved, he remodelied his plan, and in 1695 the 
write au anonymous ‘little piece entitled ‘* Ce; first volume of his great work, the *' Critical 
ue c’est la France toute Catholique, sous le Dictionary,” appeared. So great was the ex- 
gne de Louis le Grand ;”’ which strictvres ! pectation formed of this book, that the duke 
on the persecutions of that bigotted and in-/ of Shrewsbury offered 200l. for a dedication ; 
tolerant monarch were followed in the same | but Bayle, who was above trafficking in pane- 
hina by a pretended translation from the Eng- | gyric, refused the offer. It sold so rapidly 
ish, entitled “‘ Commentaire Philosophique.”’ | that it wasnecessary to reprint it, to accompany 
This work is a clear and elaborate defence of* the larger impression of the second volume. 
general toleration, and possesses the merit of | A work so well known it is hardly necessary to 
being founded on those enlarged notions on! describe. The articles chosen were, in a great 
the subject which were then very rare, but mcasure, avowedly supplementary to or in 
which now nearly form a portion of the common correction of Moreri; but the real object of 
sense of all enlightened communities. Aconsi-, the author was to make his dict.onary a 
derable weight of argument was founded upon repository of all the curious information as to 
the difficulty of distinguishing truth from error; fact, and of all the critical and philosophical 
& sceptical principle no doubt, but one on knowledge which he had spent his life in 


which alone the complete freedom of human 
opinion can ever be securely established. | 
Bi of no hind can digest this ground for | 
toleration, and accordingly it was as offensive to 
Jurieu in Holland, as to the Jesuits in France, 
In 1686, having published in his journal a 
letter attributed to Christina, the abdicated 
queen of Sweden, containing her disupproba- 
tion of the persecution of the Protestants in 
France, he called it ‘‘ a remainder of Protes- 
tantism.” This expression, as implying a doubt 
of the sinderity of her conversion to the church 
of Rome, Christina resented, but possessed 


acquiring. To a slender vein of text he adds 
a vast body of notes, discursive in the highest 
degree, not unfrequently prolix and gossiping, 
but so mixed up with solid, learned, and inge- 
nious matter, that to every succeeding gene- 
ration of students it ever has proved, and most 
likely ever will prove, indescribably attractive. 
His implacable antagonist Jurieu imme .iately 
attacked it, and endeavoured to procure its 
condemnation by the ecclesiastical assem)lies, 
The consistory of the Walloon church of Rot- 
terdam accordingly did moderately censure his 
occasional indulgence in piurient matters, his 


sufficient good sense to accept the apology of | free strictures on the chara ter of David, his ar- 
Bayle, whom she at the same time Iyhly | ticles relative to the Manichawans, his great ten- 
complimented. Possibly this incident, added | dency'to scepticism, and the praises bestowed by 


to il] health, induced him to give up his jour. 

nal in 1687. Soon after, the evil genius of Ju- 
rieu led him to apply the prophecies in the 
Revelations to the affairs of the French Pro 

testants. To counteract the effect of this silly 
publication on the character of the reformed 
religion, Bayle is thought to have once more 
assumed the character of a Catholic, and to 
have written ‘‘ Avis Important aux Réfugiés 
sur leur prochaine retour en France.” It was 
replete with literary raillery on the visionary 
hopes of the refugees, and if really written 
by Bayle, shewed that he was after all so 
much a Frenchman as to be influenced in 
favour of the interest and assumptions of the 
French monarchy. It was attacked by Jurieu 
with great acrimony ; and like most disputants 
of his class, he called for the expulsion of 
Bayle, whom he charged with the authorship, 
from his professorship. .The magistracy be- 
haved with decent impartiality in the dispute, 
which after a while subsided. The title of 
Bayle to this BP piialagc notwithstanding his 
non-acknowledgment, is strengthened by the 
fact, that king William soon after suspected 
him to be concerned in an intrigue to produce a 
separate peace between France and the United 
Provinces, and in that conviction caused him to 
be dismissed from his professorship. This was 
in October 1693, from which time he lived as a 
private man, and refused several advantageous 
offers of new engagements. His celebrated 
« Critical Dictionary’ had been vaguely an- 
nounced ever since 1690; andin 1692 he pub- 
lished “* Projet et Fragment d’une Dictionnaire 
Critique,” 8vo; which not being much ap- 


him on the morals of certain Atheists. Bayle 
wromised amendment in some of these points 
in asecond edition ; and thus the matter ended. 
His reputation was however in the Jnghest de- 
gree extended by this volume, as well as the 
number of his opponents. In 1703, by way 
of relaxation from his severe labours, he wrote 
a volume called, ‘* Reponse aux Questions 
d’un Provincial,’’ and in 1704 a continuation 
of his Thoughts on Comets, which brought on 
a controversy with Ie Clerc. Tis adversa- 
nes indeed regularly increased with his fame ; 
and not content with making him an enemy of 
religion, they charged him with being a foe 
to the state ; and, owing to a false accusation 
of holding secret conferences with the marquis 
d’Allegre, a French prisoner, he was nearly 
ordered from the United Provinces. Ou this 
occasion he was invited by his friend, Lord 
Shaftesbury, to visit England; but he already 
began to feel the effects of a decayed consti- 
tution ; and having been affected for six months 
with an hereditary pulmonary disorder, con- 
vinced of its mortal nature, he would not trou- 
ble himself with remedies. No man ever 
viewed the approach of death with greater 
equanimity ; he pursued his studies as long 
as he was able, and finding that speaking gave 
him pain, declined all visits, and died almost 
alone, on the morning of the 28th December, 
1706, on which day when his landlady entered 
his chamber, he asked her faintly if hie fire was 
lighted, and immediately expired. The moral 
character of this eminent man was unblemished ; 
he was calm, temperate, disinterested, kind, and 
charitable. Asa writer he is usually placed 
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at the head of the modern school of sceptics. 
A habit of considering abstruse questions in 
every point of view, led him to doubt where 
the mass of mankind think it criminal not to 
becertain. Bayle himself might have pleaded, 
that he doubted only of things really doubtful, 
and that, in the genuine spirit of philosophy 
he has combated little beyond hurtful preju- 
dice and unwarrantable dogmatism. That he 
occasionally took too much ingenious pleasure 
in creating and marshalling doubts, may possi- 
bly with truth be conceded; but the assiduous 
labour and impartiality with which he refutes 
the calumny of party writing on every side, were 
in the highest degree beneficial and laudable. 
It is for biography at least to acknowlege, that 
without a due portion of this constitutional 
coolness, very few opinions and characters 
would be correctly represented. For a dispo- 
sition to coarse allusion, there is doubtless 
less excuse ; but he is more satimcal and hu- 
mourous than inflammatory; and in fact it 
is usually in the exposure of some ridicu- 
lous pretension or practice, that he thus 
indulges, In his style he is animated and 
lively but not always correct; and certainly 
prolixity isa frequent failing. The best editions 
of his dictionary were those of 1720 and 1740 ; 
but recently an accurate and comprehensive 
edition, in 20 volumes octavo, is deemed the 
most perfect. The English translation by Des 
Maizeaux is a very good one. It is remarka- 
ble, that although Bayle was obliged to live 
out of France, the parliament of ‘'oulouse, in 
declaring his will valid in France, expressly 
said, that such a man could not be regarded 
as a foreigner ; thus claiming the genius, while 
rejecting the philosopher. A particular ac- 
count of all the works of ayle may be seen in 
the sixth volume of Niceron.—Life prefiaed 
to Des Maizeauz’s Trunslation of Crit. Dict. 
BAYLEY (Ansetm) a divine, and Hebrew 
critic of eminence, who was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of ].LD. in 
1764. He obtained a canonry in St Paul’s, 
and was sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. He 
published a Hebrew grammar, and a Treatise 
on the Alliance between Music and Poetry ; 
but his principal work was ‘‘ The Old Testa- 
ment, English and Hebrew, with critical and 
grammatical Remarks on the Hebrew, and 
Corrections of the English,”’ 4 vols, 8vo. He 
died in 1794.—Gent. Mag. 
BAYLY (Lewis) an English prelate, was 
a native of Carmarthen, and studied at Ox- 
ford. Ile was appointed chaplain to Henry 
prince of Wales, son of James I, to whom he 
: .a religious work entitled ‘“‘ The 
Practice of Piety,’’ which passed through a 
vast number of editions in the former part of 
the seventeenth century, and has preserved 
his name from oblivion. He was afterwards 
made bishop of Bangor ; and he died in 1632. 
—Biog. Brit. Tuomas Bayty, the youngest 
son of the bishop, was educated for the church 
at Cambridge ; and during the civil war he 
resided at R land Castle, as chaplain to the 
marquis of Worcester. After the surrender 
of that fortress, he travelled on the Continent ; 
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and on his return in 1649, he published a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Certamen Religiosum ; or a 
Conference between king Charles I, and Henry, 
late marquis of Worcester, concerning Reli 
ion, in Ragland Castle, anno 1646.” It has 
m supposed by some, that he wrote this 
treatise to justify his conduct in embLracin 
the Roman Catholic faith, The same year 
he published ‘‘The Royal Charter granted 
unto Kings,” for which he was committed to 
Newgate. While in confinement, he wrote a 
book with the odd title of ‘‘ Herba parietis, 
or the Wall-flower, as it grows out of the 
stone-chamber belonging to the Metropolitan 
Prison.’”’? He made bis escape soon after, and 
went to Douay, where he published a justifica- 
tion of his conversion. He died in 1659,— 
Dodd’s Church Hist. of England. 

BAYLY (Tuomas) a divine and critic of 
the seventeenth century, who was a native of 
Rutlandshire, and was educated at Cambridge, 
which he left ta become secretary to the 
learned Dr Augustin Lindsell, who was suc- 
cessively bishop of Peterborough and of Here- 
ford. ‘This prelate entertained a design to 
publish the works of the Greek Fathers, which 
he had prepared for the press, and which were 
transcribed by Bayly, and nearly finished, 
when bishop Lindsell died. His manuscripts, 
agreeably to his desire, were presented to 
archbishop Laud, who enjoined Bayly to pro- 
ceed with the publication, and bestowed on 
him for his support the living of Braxted in 
Kent, worth 200/. a-year. The works of 
Theophylact only were published, with a de- 
dication to the archbishop ; whose misfortunes, 
and the political commotions which ensued, 
put a stop to the undertaking. After being 
deprived of his benefice, and mecting with 
other sufferings, in consequence of his party 
connexions, this learned divine obtained the 
patronage of Dr Jeremy Taylor, who took 
him with him to Ireland, where he remained 
till the Restoration. Returning to this coun- 
try, he was first made dean of Down, and in 
1664 bishop of Kilalla, by Charles IT, as a 
reward for his loyalty. The time of his death 
is not mentioned. Dr George Hickes in 
1709, published, in a volume of tracts, a ser- 
mon preached before Charles I at Oxford by 
Dr Bayly, with a memoir, from which the pre- 
ceding account is taken. 

BAYLY (Wit114m) an ingenious mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was the son of a 
farmer at DBishop’s Cannings, in Wiltshire. 
In early life he was employed as a schoolmas- 
ter; and his acquirements coming to the 
knowledge of Dr Maskelyne, the late astro- 
nomer royal, he engaged him as his astrono- 
mical assistant. In .~69 he was sent by the 
Royal Society to the Nvrth Cape, to observe 
the transit of Venus, his account of which 
was published in the philosophical transac- 
tions. In 1772 he went out as astronomer 
with captain Cook in his second voyage ; and 
he again accompanied him in the expedition 
which terminated the life of that ce-ebrated 
circumnavigator. For his services on these 
occasions, in having determined the longitudes 
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and latitudes of the several places discovered 
by captain Cook, by surveys and astronomical 

rvations, he was in 1785 appointed mas- 
ter of the Royal Academy at Portsmouth. 
This situation he held, with great credit to 
himeelf, till 1807, when he retired with a hand- 
some pension. He died in 1810.—Gent. Mag. 

BAYER. There were two of this name, 
Jonny, a celebrated astronomer of Germany, 
flourished in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was the author of a work 
on his favourite science, first printed under 
the title of ‘* Uranometria,”” in 1603, which 
was reprinted in 1627, re-modelled and im- 
proved by himself. In this second edition he 
changed the names which he had previously 
assigned to the stars (denoting their magni- 
tude and consequence by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet) for appellations taken from 
Scripture history, calling his work ‘‘ Calum 
Stellatum Christianum ;”’ the book however 
has been since reprinted with the old names. 
His grandson, Turornttus Sicrrep Raven, 
was born in 1694 at Konigsberg, where he 
was afterwards appointed librarian, having 
acquired a great proficiency in the Chinese and 
other Eastern languages. Here he remained 
from 1717 till 1726, when he repaired to Pe- 
tersburg, On an invitation from the goveru- 
ment, and took charge of the cabinet of coins, 
medals, &c. in that capital, with the title of 

rofessor of Greck and Roman Antiquities, 

e published a treatise on Chinese literature, 
entitled ‘‘ Museum Sinicum,” 2 vols. 8vo ; 
“‘ Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex numinis 
ilustrata,” 4to; and ‘‘ Historia regni Gracco- 
rum Bactriani,”’ 4to. Several academical dis- 
sertations from his pen were also collected 
after his death, which took place in 1758. 
They were printed in one 8vo volume at Halle 
in 1768.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BAYNES (Joun) a native of Middleham, 
Yorkshire, where he was born in 1758. Iav- 
ing gone through Richmond grammar school, 
he entered himself at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated ; and having obtained a 
lay fellowship, and become a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, went in due course to 
the bar. Several] anonymous pieces, published 
in the magazines of the day, both in prose and 
verse, but principally of a political nature, 
have been attributed to him, as well as the 
Archceolovical Letter on the subject of the 
poems printed by Chatterton under the name 
of Rowley, which was addressed to dean 
Milles. He died in 1787.— Europ. Mag. 

BEALE (Ronerr) an eminent civilian of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. The persecution to which many per- 
sons were subjected for their religious opinions 
on the accession of Mary to the throne of Eng- 
Jand, drove him to the Continent, where he re- 
mained till the commencement of the reign of 
her successor, whom he afterwards served on 
various diplomatic missions, especially at the 
court of France and in the Netherlands. He 
offictated as confidential secretary to sir Francis 
Walsingham, a relation of whom he married, 
and was the person entrusted with the warrant 
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for the execution of Mary of Scotlund. He 
wrote a work on the ‘“‘ Scriptorcs Rerum His- 
panicarum,” printed in 1.579, 2 vols. folio; and 
sat as acommissioner atthe treaty of Boulogne. 
His death took place in 1601.— Bing. Brit. 

BEALE (Mary) a poetess and painter, 
whose maiden name was Cradock, born in the 

county of Suffolk, 1632. Portrait painting was 
the branch of the art in which she particularly 
excelled, having devoted much time to the 
study of the works of Vandyke and sir Peter 
Lely, whose style she imitated. In the sister 
art her principal composition was a metrical 
version of most of the Psalms. Her death took 
place in 1697. 

BEARCROFT (Purr) an English divine 
of yreat classical attainments, educated at the 
Charter-house, of which foundation he after- 
wards became head-master and published an 
account, with memoirs of the founder, Thomas 
Sutton. In 1712 he was admitted of Magda- 
len- hall, Oxford, and baving taken the degree 
of A M., was elected a fellow of Merton, soon 
after which he obtained the preachership at 
the Charter-house. In 1743 he was presented 
to the vicarage of Stourmouth, Kent, and in 
1753 to the head-mastership, having pre- 
viously taken the degree of doctor in divinity. 
Ile died in 1761.— Biog. Brit. 

BEARD (Jonn) a tenor singer of great 
celebrity about the middle of the last century. 
He was educated at the Chapel Royal under 
Bemard Gates, and first appeared in public as 
a singer in one of Handel's operas, performed 
at Covent Garden in 1736. The following 
year he made lus début at Drury Lane, in the 
part of sir John Loverule, and became a great 
favourite. Soon afterwards he married lady 
Henrietta Herbert, widow of lord Edward Her- 
bert, and daughter of the earl of Waldegrave, 
which circumstance for a time interrupted his 
career. Ie subsequently returned to Covent 
Garden ; and his wife dying m 1753, after an 
union of fourteen years duration, he again mar- 
ried Miss Rich, daughter of the proprictor of 
that theatre, and succeeded his father-in-law 
othe management. In 1759 his performance 
of Macheath filled the theatre nightly for fifty- 
two evenings, Miss Brent playing Polly. He 
quitted the stage in 1768, sold his share in 
-he theatre, and retiring from public life, died 
n 1791, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
[fe was much esteemed in private life.—Biog. 
Dict. of Music. . 

BEATON, BETON, or BETHUNE (Da- 
ip) cardinal and primate of Scotland, de- 
cended from a French family long settled in 

Scotland, was the son of John Beaton of Bal- 
our, and the nephew of archbishop and chan- 
cellor Beaton. le was bom in 1494, and 
educated at the universities of St Andrew's 
and Paris. He entered into holy orders, 
which did not prevent him from being em- 
ployed in secular capacities under the duke of 
Albany, regent during the minority of James V, 
who appointed him resident at the court of 
France. Through the interest of his uncle, 
he obtained the rich abbey of Arbroath, and 
on his return to Scotland, was placed abous 
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the person of the young king, who in 1528 
him to the office of privy seal. He 
was @ great instrument of keeping up a good 
understanding with France; and Francis I 
found him so useful in his designs, that he 
conferred on him all the privileges of a native 
of France, together with the rich bishopric of 
Mirepoix. He negotiated kiug James’s second 
marriage with Mary, daughter to the duke of 
Guise, and was made cardinal by pope Paul 
III. Not long after the death of his uncle, he 
succeeded him as archbishop of St Andrews, 
and immediately commenced a severe inqui- 
sition into heretical doctrines, for which pur- 
Sa he appears to have been so much exalted. 
e caused prosecutions to be commenced 
against men of all ranks and, it is said, had 
prepared a black list of 360 of the chief nobility 
in the kingdom, when the overthrow of James 
at Solway Moss checked these measures. 
When the king soon after died, the cardinal, 
who was the only person of authority with him 
at the time of his decease, is accused of having 
forged his will, in which, in conjunction with 
three other nobles, he appointed himself re- 
gent during the minority of Mary. This 
scheme was however defeated ; and the earl of 
Arran being declared sole regent, Beaton was 
for some time imprisoned ; but such was his 
ability and influence, that he was soon liberated 
and made high chancellor. Soon after he ob- 
tained a legatine commission from the court 
of Rome, by virtue of which he proceeded with 
great vigour to extirpate heresy. For this 
offence several eminent and esteemed Pro- 
testants were executed, and among the rest, 
Mr George Wishart was burnt with circum- 
stances of great pomp and cruelty, the cardinal, 
according to some accounts, being himself a 
spectator. This execution excited great odium, 
especially as a report gained ground that the 
sufferer had denounced the cardinal at the 
stake, and predicted his violent death. Hume 
and some other authors believe this story, and 
attribute the fulfilment of the prophecy to the 
fact ; but upon the whole, the weight of evi- 
dence is against it, at least in the circum- 
stantial manner described. In less than three 
months afterwards, however, the cardinal met 
with a violent death, although religion seems 
only to have partly caused the deed, which 
was effected principally by the contrivance of 
two offended members of the house of Lesley. 
These, associating a few more in their design, 
early one morning surprised the castle of St 
Andrews, in which the cardinal lodged, and 
forcing their way into his chamber, put him td 
death with their swords. One of the con- 
spirators, James Melville, expressly imputed 
his 1evenge to the persecution of Wishart. 
‘7 ais event took place in May 1646, and proved 
a decisive blow to the ancient religion of Scot- 
Jand Beaton was a man of strong talents for 
business, but haughty, cruel, overbearing, and 
intolerant in the extreme. He appears to have 
had Kittle learning, and many natural children, 
the fruit of open concubinage.—Biog. Brit. 
Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland. 
BEATSON (¢ 


BERT) an ingenious man 
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who embraced the mili rofession, bet 
afterwards turned his seat Ay to literature, 
and was the author of some useful publications. 
He was born in Scotland in 1742, and early 
in life entered into the corps of Royal Engi- 
neers, in which he appears to have attained 
no higher rank than that of a lieutenant. His 
principal work was his ‘“‘ Naval and Military 
Memoirs of Great Britain,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1790. 
He also published ‘ A Political Index to the 
Histories of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ con- 
taining catalogues of the nobility, state officers, 
&c. since the conquest ; and a work of a simi- 
lar kind relating to the houses of Parliament. 
He died in 1818.—Ann. Bug. 

BEATITE (James, LLD.) a pleasing poet 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at Law- 
rencekirk in the county of Kincardine, in 1735. 
He lost his father when he was only seven 
years of age, but was placed early at the only 
school his birth-place afforded, whence he was 
removed to Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Tlere he obtained the first of those bursaries 
or exhibitions, which are left for the support 
of those whose parents are unable to support 
the entire expense of an academical education. 
He studied Greek at Marischal College under 
the principal, Thomas Blackwell, and made a 
general proficiency in every branch of educa- 
tion except the mathematics. In 1753 he ob- 
tained the degree of AM. and having tech- 
nically finished his education, accepted the 
office of school-master and parish-clerk to the 
pansh of Fordoun, and then looked forward 
to the church of Scotland as his principal pros- 
pect, for which purpose he stil] attended during 
winter the divinity lecture at Marischal Cole 
lege. In June 1758 these views were some- 
what changed, by the attainment of the situa- 
tion of one of the masters of the grammar- 
school of Aberdeen. In 1761 he published a 
volume of poems, which were received favour- 
ably, but which he subsequently thought very 
little of, and endeavoured to buy up. They 
nevertheless procured lim some powerful 
friends, whose patronage obtained him the ap- 
pointment of professor of moral philosophy 
and logic at Marischal College. In 1765 he 
published a poem of the “ ‘he Judgment of 
Paris,”’ 4to, which proved a failure, although 
it was afterwards added to a new edition of 
his poems in 1766. The work which pro- 
cured him the greatest fame was his ‘* Essay 
on Truth,” which first appeared in 1770. It 
was so popular, that in four years five large 
editions were sold; and it was translated into 
several foreign languages. Among other marks 
of respect, the university of Oxford conferred 
on the author the degree of LLD.; and George 
III honoured him, on his visit to Landon, with 
@ private conference and a pension. He was 
also solicited to enter the church of England 
by flattenng proposals from the archbishop of 

ork and the bishop of London ; which propo» 
sals he declinea, lest his opponents should 
attribute the change to self-interest. The por 
pularity of this celebrated essay, which was 
written in opposition to the prevalent scepti+ 
cism of Hume and others, was principally 
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owing to its easiness of style, and to a mode of 
treating the subject, calculated for the me- 
ridian of slight scholarship and medium in- 
tellect. This is often a great source of imme- 
diate celebrity; but thas produced, it is 
usually as transitory as spontaneous, which 
has proved the case in the present instance. 
A few months after the ap nce of the 
‘« Ewsay on Truth,” Dr Beattie published the 
first book of ‘(The Minstrel,” 4to, and in 
1774 the second ; which pleasing poem is in- 
disputably the work by which he will be the 
longest remembered. To a splendid edition 
of his «‘ Essay on Truth,” published by sub- 
scription in 1777, he added some miscella- 
neous dissertations on ‘ Poetry and Music,” 
‘* Laughter and Ludicrous Composition,” &c. 
In 1783 he published ‘* Dissertations, Moral 
and Critical,” 4to ; and in 1786 appeared his 
*« Evidences of the Christian Religion,” 2 vols. 
12mo. In 1790 he published the first volume 
of his ‘‘Elements of Moral Science,” the se- 
cond of which followed in 1793; and to the 
latter was appended a dissertation against the 
Slave Trade. His last publication was “ An 
Account of the Life, Character, and Writings 
of his eldest son, James Henry Beattie,” an 
amiable and promising young man, who died 
at the age of twenty-two in 1790. This great 
affiiction was folluwed in 1796 by the equally 
premature death of lis youngest and only sur- 
viving son in his nineteenth year; which 
losses, added to the melancholy loss of reason 
by his wife, wholly subdued his constitution ; 
and after two paralytic strohes, he died at 
Aberdeen in August 1803. Dr Beattie was a 
religious and au amiable man, but constitu- 
tionally more calculated for a poet than a phi- 
losopher, and for a pleader than a controver- 
BSialist. Ile was however a respectable, if not 
@ strong writer, and might have been thought 
more of at present, had he been thought less of 
heretofore.— Life by Sir William Forbes. 

BEATUS RHENANUS, a learned man of 
the sixteenth century, whose father, Anthony 
Bilde, adopted the name of Rhenanus from 
Rheinach, the place of his birth. Beatus was 
born at Schletstadt in Alsace, in 1485. He 
studied at Paris, Strasburgh, and Basil, at 
which last place he was for some time cor- 
rector of the press to Frobenius; but at the 
age of thirty-five he returned to his native 
place. He was distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language, ecclesiastical 
history, and the antiquities of Germany. Bea- 
tus first published the ‘‘ History of Velleius 
Paterculus ;’’ he also wrote annotations on 
Tacims, Livy, Tertullian, and other ancient 
authors; and an historical work, entitled 
‘Rerum Germanicarum,”’ libri iii, 1531, re- 
printed at Ulm in 1693, with notes by James 
Olto. He died at Strasburgh in 1547. Though 
he always continued a member of the Catholic 
church, he had a great regard for Luther ; yet 
he was an enemy to schism, and seems, like 
his contemporary Erasmus, to have had too 
much sense and knowledge to be blind to the 
errors of Popery, and too little courage to be- 
cume a reformer.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
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BEAU (Cuaanrzezs tz) a French historicel 
writer, born in the Bourbonnois in 1701, and 
died at Paris in 1778. He was professor in 
the Royal College at Paris, secretary to the 
duke of Orleans, and perpetual secretary and 

nsionary of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. He was the author of a valuable 
‘* History of the Lower Empire,” 20 vols. 
12mo; of which there is a continuation by M. 
Ameilhon. He also wrote several detached 
memoirs and dissertations on bistorical sub- 
jects.— Nouv. Dict. Hist—Joun Lewis Lx 
Beauv, the younger brother of the preceding, 
published editions of Homer and of the ora- 
tions of Cicero, as well as some other literary 
productions.— Ibid. 

BEAU (Jean BapristE Le) a French Jesuit, 
rector of the college of Rhodez, a native of 
the Comtat Venaissin, where he was born 
about the year 1602. He was a man of much 
reading and great antiquarian research. One 
of his works, entitled ‘‘ Diatribe due, prima 
de partibus Templi Auguralis, altera de mense 
et die Pharsalice victoria,’’ went through two 
editions, both in 8vo, the latter of which is- 
sued from the Wirtemberg press in 1705. His 
other productions are—‘‘ Breviculum expedi- 
tionis Hispaniensis Ludovici XIII,” in 4to; 
‘‘Otia vera Ludovici XIV, sive Polyznus Gal- 
licus de veterum et recentium Gallorum strata- 
gematibus,”’ 8vo. He also wrote the life of 
Francis d’Estaing, bishop of Rhodez, in 4to ; 
‘Speculum veri Antistitis,’? as exemplified 
“* in vita Alphonsi Torribii Archiepiscopi Li- 
minsis,’”’ 4to; and ‘‘ Historia de vita Bartho- 
lomwi de martytibus,” 4to. Ile died at the 
Jesuits’ College in Montpellier, 1670.—Sazii 
Onom. Nouwv. Dict. Hist. 

BEAUCAIRE ne Provrton (Francis) a 
learned French prelate, bishop of Metz in the 
sixteenth century, born of a noble family in the 
Bourbonnois in 1514. ‘Lhe firat duke of Guise 
selected him for his literary attainments to be 
tutor to his son Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, 
whom he accompanied to Rome, and after- 
wards to the council of Trent, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as well by his eloquence as 
by drawing up the terms of a disputed decree 
with such happy atwhiguity as to satisfy all 
parties. In 1568 he resigned his see, and re- 
tiring to his patrimony of La Chrete in the 
Bourbonnois, amused himself by writing the 
history of his times in the Latin language, 
without however any intention of publishing 
it. Phihp Dinet finding it in his library after 
his death, printed it in 1625 at Lyons, in one 
volume folio. It is entitled ‘ Rerum Galli- 
carum Commentaria, ab anno 1461 ad annum 
1562.”’ He also wrote a treatise on the future 
state of infants dying unhorn. He died in 
1591.—-Moreri. Suzii Onom. 

BEAUCHAMP (Ricuarp) an English 
prelate of the 15th century, who signalize | 
himself by his skill in architecture. He was 
the son of sir Walter Beauchamp, and brother 
of William lord Beauchamp of St Amand. 
Having embraced the ecclesiastical profession 
he was made dean of Windsor, and afterwards 
bishop of Hereford, whence in 1450 he was 
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translated to veeinae? he 
his death in 1481. Go 
ham of his age, an appellation which he justly 
merited. When the old collegiate chapel at 
Windsor was taken down in the reign of 
Edward JV, the superintendence of the new 
building was committed to bishop Beauchamp ; 
and the design of the principal part of the 
present beautiful edifice is generally attributed 
to this prelate, whose unremitting zeal as 
master and surveyor of the works at Windsor 
procured him the chancellorship of the order 
of the Garter. He left other specimens of his 
taste in architecture, particularly the elaborate 
sepulchral chapel in Salisbury cathedral, which 
bears his name, and the great hail of the 
episcopal palace. ‘The former is a fine ex- 
ample of the eat ornamented style of gothic 
architecture, which prevailed in the latter part 
of the 15th century.—Cassan’s Memoirs of the 
Bishops of Salisbury, 1824. 

BEAUCHAMP (Jostrx) a Bernardine 
monk, nephew of Miroudat bishop of Babylon, 
who appointed him his vicar-general in the 
Levant. Here he availed himself of the op- 
portunities afforded him to prosecute his fa- 
vourite study of astronomy. In 1795 he ob- 
tained from the French republican yovernment 
the appointment of consul at Muscat in Ara- 
bia, which he afterwards quitted for Constan- 
tinople, and employed himself in making a 
survey of the Black Sea. In 1799 he was 
detected by the English in the execution of a 
secret mission confided to him by Napoleon; 
when, being delivered up to the Turkish go- 
vernment, he remained in prison till 1801.! 
On obtaining his liberty he repaired to Nice, | 
where he died in the same year.— Nouv. Dict. 


ist. 

BEAUCHAMP (Pirrre Francois Go- 
DARD DE) a native of Paris, who wrote in the 
early part of the 18th century. Ile published 
@ metrical version of the ‘‘ Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise,’’ a work on the French theatres 
in 4to, and translated a couple of Greek ro- 
mances, the “ Ismene and Ismenias”’ of Eus- 
tathius, and the ‘‘ Rhodantes and Docicles’’ of 
Theodore Prodromus. He died in 1761.—Ib. 

BEAUCLERK (Torsam) a gentleman ce- 
lebrated for his conversational talents and his 
connexions with literary men. He was the son 
of lord Sidney Beauclerk, and grandson of the 
first duke of St Alban’s. He was born in Decem- 
ber 1739, and married, on the 12th of March 
1768, lady Diana Spencer, daughter of the 
duke of Marlborough, whose previous marriage 
with Frederic viscount Bolingbroke had two 
days before been dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment. Mr Beauclerk died at his house in 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, March 11, 
1780, leaving by his wife a son and two daugh- 
ters, A valuable library, which he had gra- 
dually formed, was sold by auction by Samuel 
Paterson in April 1781. Mr Dibiin, who 
Rotices this collection in his Bibliomania, says 
of the owner, that he was ‘‘ one who had fre- 
quently gladdened Johnson in his gloomy mo- 
ments, and who is allowed, by that splenetic 
saye and great teacher of morality, to nave 





which see he held till united the elegant manners of a 
ugh calls him the Wick- | with the mental accomplishments of a scholar.” 
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Perhaps a higher encomium could scarcely 
have been bestowed than what is implied in 
Johnson’s declaration, “‘ That Beauclerk’s ta- 
lents were those which he had felt himself 
more dixposed to envy than those of any whom 
he had known,” referring particularly to his 
spontaneous wit and wonderful facility of ex- 
pression.—Lady Diana Beauclerk long sur- 
vived her husband, and died in August 1808, 
at the age of seventy-four. She wus a very in- 
genious woman, and was highly distinguished 
for her taste and skill in the arts of desizn.— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Brydges’s edition of 
Collins’s Peerage. 

BEAVER (Joun) a learned monk of West- 
minster, of the order of St Benedict, author of 
a history of England from the days of Brutus 
to the 14th century, in which he lived. He 
also left behind him a work, ‘*‘ De Rebus 
cenobii Westmonasteriensis.”’ The date of 
his death is not known.— Pits. 

BEAUFORT (Henry) bishop of Winches- 
ter, and cardinal, was a legitimated son of John 
of Gaunt by his third wife Catherine Swinford. 
He studied at Oxford and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
obtained early promotion both in the church and 
state. He was made bishop of Lincoln ia 
1397, chancellor of the university of Oxford in 
1399, lord chancellor in 1404, and the next 
year bishop of Winchester. During the reigns 
of his half-brother Henry IV, and his nephew 
Henry V, he does not appear to have inter- 
fered much in politics, though the latter sent 
him on an embassy to France, after which in 
1417 he went to Palestine. On the death of 
Henry V in 1422, Beaufort was appointed one 
of the guardians to his son, and entrusted with 
the care of his education. In 1424 he for the 
third time held the office of lord chancellor. 
The minority of the young king afforded ample 
scope for the ambition of this rich and power- 
ful prelate, whose perpetual disputes with his 
nephew the duke of Gloucester, protector of 
England, repeatedly disturbed the peace of the 
kingdom, and ultimately proved fatal to the 
protector. Pope Martin V made Beaufort a 
cardinal, and gave him a legatine commission, 
which however he was prevented from using 
by the influence of the duke of Gloucester, 
He then raised a body of troops for a crusade 
against the Hussites in Bohemia. Returnin 
from that expedition, he in 1430 accompanie 
Henry VI to Paris, and performed the cere- 
mony of his coronation in the church of Notre 
Dame. He continued to take a very active 
part in the affairs of government till his death, 
which happened in 1447. The popular cha- 
racter of his antagonist Gloucester, long known 
by the appellation of the ‘‘Good Duke Hum- 
phrey,” has cast an odium on cardinal Beau- 
fort, which probably he did not altogether de- 
serve. The horrors of his death-bed scene 
have been strikingly pourtrayed by the pen of 
Shakespeare and the pencil of sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; but they must both be considered as 
having adopted a poetical licence in their de- 
lineations, which are founded rather on tradi- 
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gional rumour than on historical record. The | 


atest crime with which he has been ob- 

quely charged is the murder of the duke of 
Gloucester, whom he survived only one month, 
and in whose catastrophe, if he had any con- 
cer, he must have shared the guilt with the 
queen and her favourites, who, in consequence 
of the king’s mental imbecility, then ruled in 
his name. Beaufort died immensely rich, 
leaving by his mistress Alice, daughter of the 
earl of Arundel, a natural daughter, who was 
married to sir Edward Stradiing. He founded 
the hospital of St Cross at Winchester, and 
bequeathed much of his property to charitable 
uses.— Biog. Brit. 

BEAUFORT (Mancarer) countess of 
Richmond and Derby, distinguished as the 
patroness and cultivator of learning in the 
period preceding the Reformation. She was 
the sole daughter and heiress of John Beaufort 
duke of Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt. 
She was born in 1441, and at the age of six- 
teen married to Edmund ear] of Richmond, by 
whom she was the mother of Henry VII. She 
had two other husbands, Henry Stafford, son 
of the duke of Buckingham, and Thomas lord 
Stanley, created earl of Derby, by neither of 
whom she had any children. She epent the 
latter part of her life in seclusion, and, dying 
in 1509, was interred in Henry VII's chapel 
at Westminster. The literary attainments of 
the countess Margaret exceeded those of most 
of her female contemporaries. She understood 
French sufficiently to translate a book from that 
language into Fnglish, and she had some ac- 

uaintance with Lutm. But she principally 

eserves to be commemorated as the liberal 
patroness of literature and learned men. She 
founded divinity lectureships at both the Eng- 
lish universities, and at Cambridge the col- 
leges of Christ and St Jolin, the former in 
1505 and the latter in 1508. Her character 
was strongly tinctured with the ascetic enthu- 
siasm of the age; and the warmth of her reli- 
gious zeal may be estimated from her declara- 
tion, that provided she could induce the princes 
of Christendom to form a league and march 
against the infidels, she would willingly attend 
them as their laundress.—Ballard’s Mem. of 
British Ladies. 

BEAUHARNOIS (ALExANDER DE) a 
French nobleman who perished during the 
Revolution, and who deserves commemoration 
on account of the subsequent connexion of his 
family with Buonaparte, who married his 
widow. He was a native of Martinique, and 
went early in life to Paris, where his hand- 
some person and agreeable manners gained 
him admission into the first society. He was 
elected deputy of Blois in the Constituent As- 
sembly, in which he distinguished himself by 
joining the popular party, and by the amenity 
and elegance of his public speeches. He pro- 
posed equality of punishments for all classes 
of citizens, and their eligibility to all offices. 
Subsequently to the flight of Louis XVI from 
Paris, Beauharnoia was appointed adjutant- 
general to Luckner, general -in-chief of the army 
of the Moselle, in which post he gave many 
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proofs of his courage and resolution as well as 
of his humanity to the vanquished. He was 
offered the place of minister of war, which he 
refused. Five days only previous to the fall 
of Robespierre, he was condemned by the 
revolutionary tribunal, and perished on the 
scaffold at the age of thirty-four, July 23, 
1793.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BEAUHARNOIS (Evcene pr) only son 
of the preceding. His history is intimately 
connected with that of his father-in-law Napo- 
leon, by whom he was made viceroy of Italy ; 
which kingdom he is said to have governed 
with great judgment and moderation, and to 
have acted in such a manner as to conciliste 
the respect and esteem of the inhabitants in 
general. Tn the Russian campaign he com- 
manded the Italian troops belonging to the 
grand army of the French emperor, whose 
downfall in 1814 terminatea his viceregal 
sway. le was a great favourite with Napo- 
leon, whom he always served with fidelity. 
In January 1806 he married the princess Au- 
gusta Amelia, eldest daughter of the king of 
Bavaria, to whose court at Munich he retired 
on the restoration of Louis X VIII, and died 
there in 1824. He does not appear to have 
possessed great talents; but Ins disposition 
was amiable, and his honour and integnty un- 
suspected.—Ann. Ieg. 

BEAULIEU, see Ponratt. 

BEAUMARCHAIS (Prerer = Avcaustin 
Caron pu’) a French dramatic writer of cele- 
brity, was born at Paris in 1732. His father 
was a watchmaker, and he himself, when a 
young man, signalized himself by his improve- 
ments in that art. Being passionately fond of 
music, he also invented some alterations in the 
harp, which gave him an introduction to the 
princesses, daughters of Louis XV, and laid 
the foundation of his fortune. He lost two 
wives successively, and then gained three 
considerable law-suits, the papers in relation 
to which were published by him and excited 
great attention. Hewas afterwards employed 
in various political transactions by the minis- 
ters Maurepas and Vergennes, and distin- 
guished himself in the establishment of the 
vaisse d’Escompte, and other schemes, After 
he death of Voltaire, he purchased the whole 
of his MSS, which he printed magnificently 
at Kell. On the breaking out of the American 
war, he realized a large fortune by supplying 
the Americans with arms and ammunition. 
Although on the side of the Revolution from 
principle, he was never a favourite with the 
parties whom it brought into action, and was 
even imprisoned for some presuined breach of 
contract in the supply of arms. On his release 
he took refuge in England, but returned to 
Paris in 1794, and engaged in a salt spe- 
culation by which he lost the greater part of 
his propertv. He died of an apoplectic fit in 
1799, aged sixty-nine. Beaumarchais was a 
singular instance of versatility of talent, being 
at once an artist, politician, projector, mer- 
chant, man of business, and dramatist. He 
was passionately attached to celebrity, and 
sought the attention of the public by every 
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meatis in his power. He was fully gratified in 
his wishes during his dramatic career, espe- 
cially on the production of his celebrated 
«« Marriage of Figaro,” which excited one of 
those extraordinary sensations fur which the 
world of fashion in Paris has always been so 
remarkable. The English modifications and 
versions of this clever but not very moral co- 
medy, convey but a slight notion of the mis- 
chievous subtlety and deep spirit of intrigue 
in the original, which every one abused and 
every one went to see. His other works are, 
the law reports before-mentioned ; ‘‘ Euge- 
nie,’’ ‘* Les deux Amis,”’ ‘‘ Le Barbiere de Se- 
ville,” and ‘‘ La Mere Coupable,”’ comedies ; 
‘‘ Tarare,’’ an opera; ‘‘ Memoire en Reponse 
au Manifeste du Roi d’Angleterre ;’’ and ‘“* Me- 
moires a Lecointre de Versailles.”” All these 
are to be found in a collection of his works 
Siaratata in 1807, Paris, 7 vols. 8vo.— Biog. 

oderne. 

BEAUMELLE (Laurrnt ANGLIVIEL DE) 
a modern French writer of some note. He 
was born at Vallaraugues in the diocese of 
Allais in 1727, and very early obtained sufti- 
cient reputation to be invited to Denmark, in 
order to undertake the professorship of French 
belles lettres. The climate not agreeing with 
him, he quitted Denmark with a pension and 
the title of counsellor, and on his way called 
at Berlin, with the view of forming an inti- 
macy with Voltaire. The result was suffi- 
ciently ludicrous ; for each being petulant and 
irritable, a quarrel ensued, which lasted, in the 
way of liter skirmish, for the remainder of 
their lives, On his arrival at Paris, the free- 
dom he had taken in his work entitled ‘‘ Mes 
Pensées,” produced him the old French lite- 
rary honour of a temporary seclusion in the 
Bastille ; whence he had scarcely been lhbe- 
rated, when his ‘* Memoirs of Madame Main- 
tenon” sent him back again. Again released, 
he wisely retired into the country, to pursue 
his literary schemes in quiet, and married the 
daughter of an eminent lawyer of Toulouse. 
In 1772 some female interest at court produced 
him the post of king's librarian, which how- 
ever he did not long enjoy, being cut off by a 
pulmon disorder in November 1773. The 
principal works of La Beaumelle are, 1. ‘‘ De- 
fence of the Spirit of Laws ;” 2. ‘‘ Mes Pen- 
sées, ou le Qu’en dira-t-on?”’ a spirited but 
not very profound production, in which much 
wit and vivacity is displayed with a freedom 
very capable of giving offence: it was a stroke 
in this piece, comparing the king of Prussia’s 
patronage of Voltaire to the taste of the petty 
German princes in keeping buffoons, which 
produced the quarrel that lasted for life ; 3. 
‘* Memoirs of Madame Maintenon,” 6 vols, 
12mo, a work not devoid of force and vivacity, 
but in no great reputation for its accuracy in 
regard to facts; 4. ‘‘ Letters to M. Voltaire,’’ 
1761, 12mo, which, as they were keen and sa- 
tirical, induced Voltaire to acknowledge that 
‘‘the rascal had a great deal of wit ;”? while 
on the other hand, La Beaumelle was in re- 
ality a great admirer of Voltaire, and frankly 
: that he was at war because he was 
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sure that his opponent would never conclude 8 
sincere peace, and moreover because his attack# 
on him sold his books; 5, ‘Thoughts of 
Seneca,’ Latin and French; 6. “ Commen- 
tary on the Henriade,” 1775, 2 vols, 8vo, 
which is an able critique, but too severe and 
minute. He also left a MS. translation of 
‘Tacitus, of whose manner he was a frequent 
imitator, and another of the odes of Horace, 
with some miscellaneous pieces. La Beau- 
melle was a frank and open character, but 
captious and satirical. His conversation was 
said to be much less spirited than his writings. 
—Nouv, Dict. Hist. Aikin's G. Biog. 

BEAUMONT (sir Jonn bart.) an Eng- 
lish poet, was the son of Francis Beaumont, 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and elder brother of 
Francis, the celebrated colleague of Fletcher, 
Ile was born in 1582, at the family seat of 
Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire, and after study- 
ing at Oxford, became a member of one of the 
inns of court, but soon returned to Leicester- 
shire, and married. In 1626 he was created 
a baronet by Charles I, but only survived two 
years, dying in the winter of 1628 at the age 
of forty-six. He left seven sons and four 
daughters, of whom sir John, his son and suc- 
cessor, edited his father’s poems, and was him- 
self a minor poet, and a man of great bodily 
strength, who died fighting on king Charles's 
side at the siege of Gloucester. The poetical 
works of sir John Beaumont form part of the 
collection of English poets; and of these, 
‘‘ Bosworth Field’”’ is the most considerable. 
As a specimen of the heroic style of that day, 
it is exceeded by very few of his contempora- 
lies ; and he describes the death of Richard 
with great spirit. His minor poems, if exhi- 
bitive of no great invention, are very pleasing; 
and his verses on the pure form of English 
poetry, prove him to have been possessed of 
great taste. Ilis translations from Horace, 

‘irgil, Juvenal, and TPersius, are also ve 
forcible and correct.—Biog. Brit. Nichol's 
Hist. of Leicestershire. 

BEAUMONT (Francis) third son of 
Francis the judge, and brother to the preced- 
ing, was born at Grace-Dieu in Leicestershire, 
1581, and was educated at Oxford, not Cam- 
bridge, as stated by some writers who have 
taken a cousin and namesake for himself. He 
studied for some time in the Inner Temple ; 
and his ‘Mask of the Inner Temple and 
Gray’s Inn” was acted and printed in 1612, 
when only in bis twenty-sixth year. His ap- 
plication to the law must however have been 
nearly nominal, for his celebrated dramatic 
connexion with Fletcher, who was ten years 
older, began before he was twenty, and he 
died in his thirtieth year, in March 1616. 
With respect to the specific share be had in 
the plays which have been published as the 
joint production of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
all that is known upon the subject may be 
gained from the preliminary matter of the edi- 
tion published in 1778. Tradition, princi 


on the conjecture of Langbaine, has mained 
judgment for the distinguishing ch 
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of Beaumont, who it is said was chiefly em- 
Elves in correcting the luxurient redundancy 
of Fletcher. Other accounts say, that he con- 
fined himself to writing the more serious and 
lofty parts in their joint plays, and in contriv- 
ing the plots and developement of the fable. 
Be this as it may, Fletcher, to his great credit, 
always appears to have acqueiesced in the 
high opinion entertained of Beaumont, and 
notwithstanding his own seniority, uniformly 
allowed the name of his colleague to stand 
first. The character of their dramas will be 
adverted to in the life of Fletcher; it is there- 
fore only neceseary to remark further, that 
his ‘‘ Masque in the Inner Temple,’”’ and ori- 
ginal poems, give Beaumont an undoubted 
claim to a place in the list of English poets, in- 
dependently of his claims asa dramatist. His 
amatory poems are sprightly and original, his 
sentiments refined, and his versification pecu- 
liarly harmonious. His greatest defect was 
an indulgence in metaphysical conceits—the 
literary malady of the age. Beaumont married 
the daughter and co-heiress of Henry Isley, 
of Sundridge in Kent, by whom he had two 
daughters. One of these, called Frances, was 
living so late as 1700 on a pension of 100/. 
per annum from the duke of Ormond. She 
had once in her possession several MS. poems, 
by her father, which were lost in her passage 
frum Ireland. Beaumont lies interred in 
Westminster abbey, but without tomb or in- 
scription.—Biog. Brit. Chalmer’s G. Dict. 

BEAUMONT (Josprm) a learned ecclesi- 
astic, a native of Hadleigh in Suffolk, born in 
1615. He wasa fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, which situation he lost from his adhe- 
rence to the cause of Charles the First, but 
recovered it again at the Restoration, when 
he became one of the chaplains in ordinary 
to the king. Retumming to the Uuiversity, he 
obtained first the headship of Jesus College, 
and afterwards that of Peterhouse, with the 
divinity professorship. He was a poet as 
well as a divine, and published in 1648 a 
poem on the subject of ‘“* Payche,’’ which in 
1702 reached a second edition. His other 
works are—a volume of poems in the English 
and Latin languages, and remarks on St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians, printed in 4to, 1749. 
——Jacob’s Lives of the Poets. 

BEAUMONT (E iz pve) was a native of 
Carentan in Normandy, born 1732, and ad- 
mitted an advocate at the French bar in 1762. 
The weakness of his voice appears at first to 
have militate. greatly against his success as a 
pleader; but .ne heauty and eloquence with 
which he drew up his memorials, especially 
the celebrated one in favour of the unfortunate 
Calas family, gained him great popularity and 
a lasting reputation. Though possessed of an 
easy flow of wit, and great liveliness of imagi- 
nation, he was nevertheless subject to severe 
fits of occasional dejection. The kindness of 
his heart is demonsteuted by his institution of 
the festival known by the name of the Féte des 
bonnes gens, at Canon in Normandy, of which 
village he was the seigneur. He died in 1785 
at Paris, His lady, who died before him, 
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wrote an orto novel under the title of 
*¢ The Marquis de Roselle.’’— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 


BEAUMONT (Mad. le Prince de) a lady 
who distinguished herself by some useful works 
for the instruction of youth of her own sex, 
and also wrote some amusing novels. She was 
a native of Rouen in Normandy, and kept a 
boarding-school for young ladies at London, 
and afterwards at Annecy in Savoy, where she 
died in 1780. Among her princpal publica- 
tions are—‘‘ Magazin des Enfans ;” ‘ Maga- 
zin des Adolescens ;’’ ‘‘ Magazin des Jeunes 
Dames ;” “ Nouveau Magazin Anglois ;” 
‘* Lettres de Madame du Montier;’’ and “‘ The 
New Clarissa.” This last work proves the 
authoress to have been better acquainted with 
the language than with the manners of this 
country.— Mrs. Tickell’s Memoirs of French 
Ladies. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BEAUMONT, see Perrrixe. 

BEAUSOBRE (Isaac) a minister of the 
Calvinistic church, descended from an ancient 
family in Provence, but born at Niort in Swit- 
zerland in 1659. He received the rudiments 
of 8 education on the estate of an officer of 
distinction of the name of Villette, a friend of 
his father, and completed it atSaumur. De- 
clining the profession of the law, in which, 
from a distant connexion with Madame de 
Mauintenon, he had great prospects of success, 
he entered the church; but on the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes, having the hardihood to 
break the king’s seal affixed to the doors of 
his place of woiship, he was condemned to the 
amende honorable, ih order to escape which he 
fled into Holland. Here the interest of the 
princess of Orange placed him in the situation 
of chaplain to her daughter, the princess of 
Anhalt Dessau, to whose capital he in conse- 
quence retired, and remained there till 1694, 
when he removed to Berlin, and became mi- 
nister to a congregation of French refugees in 
that city, as well as chaplain to the king of 
Prussia. His chief works are a ‘‘ History of 
the Reformation,’’ printed after his death in 
four volumes, 8vo. In this work he carries 
his enquiries down to the confession of Augs- 
burg. A French version of the New Testa- 
ment was afterwards executed by him, in con - 
cert with L’Enfant, in which the epistles of 
St Paul fell to the share of Beausobre. Se- 
veral dissertations, “ On the Hist of the 
Adamutes of Bohemia,”’ ‘‘ On the Statue of 
Paneades,’’ ‘‘ The Virgin Queen of Poland,” 
&c. were written by him for the Bibliotheque 
Germanique, and are reprinted in L’Enfant’s 
History of the Hussites. His last production 
was his ‘‘ Histoire Critique du Manicheisme,”’ 
2 vols. 4to, 1754, the most curious and valua- 
ble of all. The French colleges and churches 
of the Calvinistic communion were placed 
under his superintendence till the year 1738, 
which was that of his decease. He left two 
sons, Lrorotp, a colonel in the Austrian ser- 
vice; and Cuarztes Lewis, doru in 1690 
during his residence at Dessau, who became 
minister to a French con ation at Ber- 
lin, where he died in 1758, having pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Commentary on the New Testa- 
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ment,” “An Apology for the Protestants,’ 
and other tracts.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BEAUSOBRE (Lewrs) a native of Berlin, 
where he filled the post of counsellor to the 
hing, born 1730. He was the author of a 
* Philosophical Disquisition on the Nature of 
Fire,"’ ‘“« Les Songes d’Epicure,”’ ‘‘ Le Pynho- 
nisme du Sage,’’ and other tracts; and died in 
the year 1784.—Ibid. 

BEAUVAIS. Therewere two of this name,the 
first, Witriam, born 1698, was an antiquarian 
of some celebrity, and a member of the hterary 
societies of Orleans. Cortona, &c ; he published 
a work on the medals of the Roman Empire, 
in 3 vols, 12mo, 1767, and died in 1773. The 
second, Cuaruts NicnoLas, was a native of 
Orleans, where he was born in the year 1745. 
He practised physic at Montpellier, and is the 
author of some essays on the history and 
antiquities of his native city, a topographical 
description of Mount Olivet, and other tracts, 
His death took place in 1794.— Ibid. 

BEAUVAIS (Vincent ve) a friar of the 
Dominican order, who was a native of the 
diocese of Beauvais in France. Ile was hon- 
oured in a particular manner with the esteem 
of his sovereign Lewis 1X, who supplied him 
with the means of prosecuting the great lite- 
rary work which has preserved his name from 
oblivion. It is a kind of Encyclopedia, divided 
into four parts: the first, entitied “ Speculum 
Doctrinale,”’ treats of the sciences in general, 
from grammar to theology ; the second, ‘‘ Spe- 
culum Historiale,” contains a summary of! 
general history from the beginning of the 
world to the year 1254, of which there is a 
continuation by an anonymous author to 1194; 
the third part, or ‘‘ Speculum Naturale,’ re- 
lates to physics, or natural philosophy ; the 
fourth, ‘‘Speculum Morale,” is a treatise on 
Vice and virtue. This last part was not writ- 
ten by Vinccnt, who, dying in 1264, was pre- 
vented from completing the work according to 
his original design.—Mecreri, 

BEAUVILLIERS (Francis pE) duke de 
St Aignan, born in 1607. He entered into 
the amy and distinguished himself in several 
engavements ; on which account Lewis XIV 
Taised him to a dukedom. He was often em- 
ployed in the direction of festivals at court, in 
which he displayed a great deal of taste. 
Many of his occasional verses are to be found 
in the works of Madame Deshoulieres, of 
Scarron, &c. He died in 1687. Ilis eldest 
gon, Pavzt duke de Beauvilliers, first gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber, minister of state, 
and chief of the royal council of finance, was 
governor to the duke of Burgundy, father of 
Lewis XV. He died in 1714, at the age of 
sixty-six. He was highly distinguished for 
his cultivated talents and probity of character ; 
as well as for his success in the education of 
the duke of Burgundy, which he shared with 
the learned and virtuous archbishop of Cam- 
bray. Pavi Hrerorytus pe Beauvitiiers, 
duke de St Aignan, was the third son of the 
preceeding. He had the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the army, the collar of the royal 
orders, and was a member of the French 

Bioc. Dict.—No. X1V. 
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Academy. He was the author of “ Amuse- 
mens Littéraires,’”’ and a memoir in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Inscriptions, on the 
cession made by Andrew Paleologus, of the 
empire of Constantinople and Trebizond, tu 
Charles VIII of France.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BEAUZEE (Nicnoxas) a member of the 
French Academy and professor of grammar in 
the Military School, was born at Verdun in 
1717. Of his life few particulars are known, ex- 
cept that he was selected by the Encyclopedists 
to furnish them with the article on grammar 
About the same time he published his ‘‘ Gram- 
maire général en Exposition raisonnée des 
Elemens nécessaire du J.angue, pour servir 
de fondement a }’etude de toutes les Langues,”’ 
Paris, 1767, 2 vols. The work falls short of 
its title, but is valuable in reference to the 
French language. He also published the 


abbe Girard’s ‘‘Synonymes,”’ with great ad- 
ditions and translations of Sallust and Quintus 
Curtius, which became very popular. He is 


also said to be the author of an abridged ex- 
position of the historical proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion.— Dict. Hist. 

BECAN (Martin) a Jesuit of Hilvaren- 
bic in Brabant, born 1561. He entered into 
the polemical contest carried on between Bel- 
larmine and James the First of England, with 
less discretion than zeal ; the latter indeed was 
so predominant, that, even the Catholics, whose 
party he espoused, disclammed the extrava- 
gance of bis tenets; and the parliament of 
Paris ordered his writings to be publicly burnt, 
the Pope himself condemning them. He died 
in 162 1.— Moreri. 

BECC ADELLI (Anronto) generally know n 
by the name of Antonio il Panormitano, from 
Palermo, his native city, was born in 1374. 
H[e was an able but licentious writer, dercend- 
ed from an ancient Bolognese family. In the 
early part of his life he made the law his pro- 
fession, entering the service of the duke of 
Milan, who much admired his talents and 
gave him a handsome salary. The emperor 
Sigismund was another of his patrons, and 
crowned him with the poetic laurel in person, 
in 1432, at Pavia, in which university he was 
then professor of elocution and the belles let- 
tres. In 1435 he accompanied Alphonso king 
of Naples to his court, and became a great 
favourite with that prince, whom he attended 
in his expeditions, receiving from his bounty 
admission intu the order of nobility and an 
estate correspondent with his new dignity. 
In 1451 he persuaded his patron to send him 
in a diplomatic character to Venice, for the 
purpose of procuring the arm-bones of the 
historian Livy, an author for whom he felt 
and professed so high a veneration, as actu- 
ally to sell a valuable farm, in order with the 
produce to purchase a splendid manuscript 
of his works, written by the Florentine Poggio. 
We learn that he succeeded in attaining the 
object of his embassy. He married in his old 
age a young woman who brought him a ge 
family, and died at Naples in 1471. s 
works, written in the Latin tongue, both in 
prose and verse, se ere a for thu 
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purity and elegance of their diction. The 
principal of them was a collection ‘‘ Of the 
sayings aud doings of Alphonso king of Arra- 
gon,’ for which he obtained from that mo- 
narch a thousand crowns in gold. This work 
has gone through several editions. He also 
published five books of his Letters and Ora- 
tions, which were printed at Venice in 1453. 
But the work which has contributed wost 
strungly to give a disgraceful notonety to his 
mame, is a collection of short poems in two 
books, entitled ‘‘ Hermaphroditus,” so infa- 
mous for their obscenity, as to draw down 
upon his head the severest and most deserved 
censure, not only from his open opponent Lo- 
renzo Valla, but even from his friend Poggio, 
himself a serious offender in the same way. 
Many of these pieces appear never to have 
been printed, but the whole collection is yet 
extant in more than one of the Italian libra- 
ries.— Moreri. : 

BECCADELLI (Lupovico) born 1502, 
the descendant of a noble Bolognese family, 
who, having taken his degrees at Padua, be- 
came attached to the suite of cardinal Pole. 
He assisted at the council of Trent; and hav- 
ing executed a diplomatic mission from the 
Pope to the Venetian republic with great 
adroitness and success, the pontiff rewarded 
his exertions with the archbishopric of Ra- 
gusa. Cosmo the First of Tuscany afterwards 
induced him to resign his see, and to under- 
take the superintendence of the studies of his 
son, promising him the archbishopric of Pisa 
for his reward. This piece of preferment 
however he never obtained, but died provost 
of Prato in 1572. He wrote the lives of 
cardinals Pole and Bembo in Latin, and that 
of Petrarch, in Italian. The latter is consi- 
dered a more correct biographical sketch of 
the poet of whom it treats than any which 
preceded it, and is much esteemed.— Ibid. 

BECCAFUMI, see MeEcnanrino. 

BECCARIA (Bonesana Ceasar, Mar- 
quis) an eminent Italian political writer. He 
was born at Milan in 1735, and showed from 
infancy an attaclment to the study of social 
philosophy. Count Firmian, the Austrian go- 
vernor of Tcmbardy, distinguished himself not 
only as a liberal patron of sciences and letters, 
but as the friend of every reform which could 
be grounded on solid principles. Under the 
auspices of this nobleman, and in conjunction 
with other literary men, Beccaria projected a 
periodical] work, which was to contain essays 
on various subjects of philosophy, morals, and 
politics, of a nature to enlighten the public 
mind. It accordingly appeared in 1764, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Coffee House,” and, when 
collected, formed 2 vols. 4to. In the same 
year Beccaria published his celebrated trea- 
tise on crimes and punishments, ‘‘ Dei Delitti 
e delle Pene,” 12mo, which became celebrated 
throughout Europe. Six Italian editions were 
immediately bought ; and it is computed that 
it has ron ugh more than fifty udicions and 
translations. It had the merit of breaking 
ground on this important subject ; and although 
t few of its positions and principles may 
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disputed or objected to, it proved tha imme- 
diate parent of much salutary reform in the 
criminal codes of the Continent. This fame 
was not unattended with danger, as it was clear 
that the principles which the author invariably 
supported were hostile toarbitrary power. Count 
Firmian however protected him; and in 1768 
the Austrian government founded a professor- 
ship of political economy for him. Flis lec- 
tures on that science were published in 1784, 
under the title of ‘* Elements of Public Eco- 
nomy.”” In 1770 he published ‘‘ Disquisitions 
on the Nature of Style,”’ in which, like Helve- 
tius, he endeavoured to inculcate the para- 
doxical notion, that nature had implanted in 
every individual an equal degree of genius, 
and that education was all in all. The mar- 
quis Beccaria was a great lover of men of 
letters, a beneficent patron to those who were 
entering the career of literature, and a warm 
and steady friend. Ile has been charged with 
venality in the exercise of a magisterial office, 
and compared with Bacon on that account ; 
but how far political enmity may have had to 
do with the report, itis not at present easy to 
ascertain. He died in November 1794.—-Nou». 
Dict. Hist. 

BECCARIA (Joun Baptist) an eminent 
natural philosopher of the eighteenth century, 
was born at Mondovi in Piedmont in 1781. 
He entered into the religious society of the 
Pious Schools, and became professor of ma- 
thematics and philosophy, first at Palermo and 
then at Rome. He was afterwards called to 
the professorship of experimental philosophy 
at ‘Turin, and made tutor to the sons of the 
king of Sardinia. Though eminent in various 
branches of science, it was principally in elec- 
tricity that he distinguished himself as a dis- 
coverer, He adopted the Franklinean theory 
of positive and negative electricity, but with 
some modifications of his own. MIlis chief 
works are—‘ Dell’ Elettricismo artificiale et 
naturale,” Turin, 1753, 4to, and ** Lettere dell’ 
Elettricismo,”’ 1758, folio. He also wrote an 
“‘ Eisay on the Cause of Storms and Tem- 
pests,” and another ‘‘ On the Meridian of 
Turin.” Father Beccaria, who was estimable 
for his works as well as knowledge, died at an 
pot age at Turin, in 1781.— Nouv. Dict, 

ist. 

BECCHER or BECHER (Joun Joacuim) 
an eminent chemist and natural philosopher of 
the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Spires in 1645; and adopting the medical pro- 
fession, became physician to the elector of 
Mentz, and afterwards to the elector of Ba. 
varia. He gained considerable celebrity at 
Vienna and Haarlem, for improvements in arts 
and manufactures ; but the jealousy of rivals, 
and the neglect of those who profited by his 
inventions, induced him to retire to England, 
where he died in 1685. His works are nume- 
rous, and relate to several subjects. Among 
those on chemistry may be mentioned—*‘CEdi- 
pus Chemicus,” Metallurgia, de gencra- 
tione, refinatione, et perfectione Metallorum ;” 
“ Physica Subterranea,” with vartous appen- 
dices ; ‘‘ Parnassus Medicinalis Illustratus ;”” 
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~ Laboratorium Portatile ;’? and “« The Che-| declined, In the next year he visited Paris, to 
mical Rose Garden.”’? He was the first writer | treat of an alliance between the eldest daugh- 


on theoretical chemistry whose speculations 
ure deserving of attention. His works ahound 
in shrewd and witty remarks, and in deep and 
curious reasoning ; in frivolous subtility, and 
in weighty and sensible observations. His 
hypotheses respecting the origin of the varie- 
ties of matter from the mutual agencies and 
combinations of a few elementary principles, 
though unnecessarily blended with scziptural 
history, are characterized by considerable bril- 
liancy of thought and originality of invention. 
Brande's Diss. on the Progress of Chemistry. 
Suppl. to Encyel. Brit. 

BECK (Francis) an eminent musician, 
born at Bourdeaux. Four operas by this com- 
poser, each consisting of six symphonies, weie 
Stohr at Paris in 1776. His “ Stabat 

ater,”’ performed in 1783, is also much ad- 
mired. He died in 1809.—Buog. Dict. of 
Music. 

BECKER (TDawir1) a native of Konigs- 
berg, who studied medicine and became first 
physician to the elector of Brandenburg. He 
died in 1670, in the forty-third year of his 
age. Fle was the author of several medical 
tracts, among which is one entitled, ‘* De 
Cultrivoro Prussiaco,” Lugd. Bat. 1638, 8vo. 
It contains an account of a Prussian shoe- 
make: who swallowed a knife which was 
afterwards extracted from his side.— Moreri. 

BECKET (Tuomas) the most celebrated 


Roman Cathohc prelate in the English annals, | 
He was the son! 


was born in London 1119. 
of Gilbert, a London merchant ; and something 
like romance has given to him a mother in the 
person of a Saracen lady, to whose father he 
was a prisoner in Jerusalem during the cru- 
sades. After studying at Oxford and Paris, 
he was sent, by the favour of Theobald arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to study civil law at 
Bononia in Italy, and on his return was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury and provost of Be- 
verley. His claim to the good opinion of 
Theobald was founded on his talents for nego- 
ciation in a matter of the highest importance 
to England—the soliciting from the pope the 
prohibitory letters against the crowning of 
Eustace, the son of Stephen, by which that 
design was defeated. ‘This service not only 
raised Becket in the esteem of the archbishop, 
but in that of king Henry IL; and hence the 
foundation of his high fortune. In 1158 he 
waa appointed high-chancellor and preceptor 
to prince Hienry, and at this time was a com- 
plete courtier, conformable in every respect 
to the humour of the hing. He was in fact 
his prime companion, observed the same hour 
of eating and going to bed, held splendid le- 
veces, and courted popular applause. In 1159 
he made a campaign with the king in Toulouse, 
faving in his own pay 700 knights and 1200 
horsemen ; and it is said he advised Ilenry 
to seize the person of Louis king of France, 
shut up in Toulouse without an army. This 
counsel however, 80 indicative of the future 
martyr, being too bold for the lay councillors 
of one of the boldest monarchs of the age, was 


ter of the king of France and prince Henry, 
and returned with the young princess to En 
land. He had not enjoyed the chancellorship 
more than four years, when his patron Theobalu 
died, and king Henry was so far mistaken as 
to raise his favourite to the primacy, on the 
presumption, that he would aid him in those 
political views, in respect to church power, 
which all the sovereigns of the No:man line 
embraced, and which in fact caused a continuous 
struggle until its termination by Henry VIII. 
It has been asserted, that Becket told the king 
what he was to expect from him; but, inde- 
pendent of the appointment itself, there is 
evidence to prove his eagerness to obtain the 
dignity, and the disgust entertained by Henry 
at the fist symptoms of the real temper of the 
manvwhom he had been s0 anxious to promote. 
Bechet was consecrated archbishop in 1162, 
and immediately affected an austerity of cha- 
racter which formed a very natural prelude 
to the part which he in future meant to play. 
Pope Alexander III held a general council at 
Tours in 1163, at which Becket attended and 
made a formal complaint of the infringements 
by the laity on the rights and immunities of 
the church. On his return to England, he be- 
gan to act in the spirit of this representation, 
and to prosecute several of the nobility and 
others holding church possessions, whom he 
also proceeded toexcommunicate. Henry, con- 
sistently with the conduct of an able and politic 
monarch, was anxious to recal certain privi- 
leges of the clergy, which withdrew them from 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts; and it was 
not without a violent struggle and the media~ 
tion of the Pope, that Becket finally acquiesced. 
The king soon after summoned a convocation 
or parliament at Clarendon, to the celebrated 
constitution of which, although the archbishop 
swore that he would never set his fiat, he at 
length subscribed, and alleging something like 
force for his excuse, by way of penance sus 
pended himself from his archiepiscopal fune 
tions until the Pope’s absolution could arrive, 
Finding himself the direct object of the King's 
displeasure, he soon after attempted to escape 
to France ; but being intercepted, Henry in a 
parhament at Northampton charged him with 
a violation of his allegiance ; and all his goods 
were confiscated. Not only so, but a suit was 
commenced against him for money lent him 
during his chancellorship, and for the proceeds 
of the benefices which he had held vacant 
while in that capacity. In this desperate si- 
tuation, he with great difficulty and danger 
made his escape to Flanders, and proceeding 
to the Pope at Sens, humbly resigned his arch- 
bishopric, which was as politically restored. 
He then took up his abode at the abbey of 
Pontigny in Normandy, whence he issued ex- 
ostulatory letters to the king and bishops of 
England: in which he excommunicated all vio- 
lators of the prerogatives of the church, and 
included in the censure the principal officers 
of the crown. Henry was so exas ted, that 
he banished all his aaa and obliged the 
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Cistercians to send bim away from the abbey 
of Pontigny ; from which he removed, on the 
recommendation of the king of France, to the 
abbey of Columbe, and spent four years 
there in exile. After much negociation, in 
which the haughtiness of the archbishop 
sometimes disgusted, and the pride of Henry 
as frequently intervened, a sort of reconcilia- 
tion took place in 1170, on the whole to 
the advantage of Becket, who, being restored 
to his see with all its former privileges, be- 
baved on the occasion with excessive haughti- 
ness. After a triumphant entry into Canter- 
bury, the young king Henry, crowned during the 
life-time of his father, transmitted him an order 
to restore the suspended and excommunicated 
prelates, which he refused to do, on the pre- 
tence that the Pope alone could grant the 
favour, although the latter had lodged the in- 
struments of censure in his hands, The pre- 
lates immediately appealed to Henry in Nor- 
mandy, who, in astate of extreme exasperation, 
exclaimed—‘' What an unhappy prince am I, 
who have not about me one man of spirit 
enough to rid me of a single insolent prelate, 
the perpetual trouble of my life !’’ These rash 
and too significant words induced four at- 
tendant barons, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William 
de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard 
Breto, to resolve to wipe out the hing’s re- 
proach. Having laid their plans, they forth- 
with procecded to Canterbury; and having 
formally demanded of the archbishop to restore 
the suspended prelates, they returned in the 
evening of the same day (December 29, 1170, ) 
and placing soldiers in the court-yard, rushed 
with their swords drawn into the cathedral, 
where the archbishop was at vespers, and ad- 
vancing towards him, threatened him with 
death, if he still disobeyed the orders of Henry. 
Becket, without the least tohen of fear, re- 
plied, that he was ready to die for the rights 
of the church, and magnanimously added, ‘ I 
charge you, in the name of the Almighty, not 
to hurt any other person here, for none of 
them bave any concern in the late transac- 
tions.” ‘The confcderatea then strove to drag 
him out of the church; but not being able to 
do so, on account of his resolute deportment, 
they killed him on the spot with repeated 
wounds; al] which he endured without a 
groan. ‘The conduct of Henry, and the conse- 
quences of this assassination, form a part of 
English history wherein the discerning student 
will perceive the subtle policy of the court of 
Rome, which only felt and acted upon it, in 
the advancement of its general object, with a 
due regard to the power and strength of cha- 
racter of Heury. Even the perpetrators of the 
deed, on taking a voyage to Rome, weie ad- 
mitted to penance, and allowed to expiate 
their enormity in the holy land. ‘Thus perished 
Thomas Becket, in his fifty-second year, un- 
doubtedly a martyr to the cause which he es- 
poused ; a fact that forms avery equivocal claim 
to praise in the general scale of social estimna- 
tion. In regard to the vigour of his intellect, 
and the extent of his talents, there can be no 
itference of opinion; and it is equally to be 
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conceded, looking to the long course of suspi- 
cion and mortification which he endured, that 
he was sustained by a principle of what he 
himself deemed duty. A theory has also been 
started, which assumes, that the power of the 
priesthood was beneficial in this stuge of 
the European progress, and that the force 
of a single despotism was thereby avoided. 
Grounds of defence, which are formed for 
principles and actions which those who adopt 
them have never pleaded for themselves, are 
always to be suspected. Henry might be as 
personally ambitious as Becket, and as warm 
an enthusiast for the paramount authority of 
the crown, as the archbishop for the unperium 
in imperio of the church; but the one con- 
tended for a general principle of all govern- 
meut ; the other for a most dangerous excep- 
tion toit. For the rest, Becket deserves the 
secondary praise of consistency and courage, 
but eahibited nothing of that high degree of 
moral perception, which exemplifies wisdom in 
the abstract. Ile was canonized two years 
after his death, and miracles abounded at his 
tomb. In the reign of Henry II] his body 
was taken up and placed in a magnificent 
shrine erected by archbishop Stephen Lang- 
ton ; and of the popularity of the pilgrimages 
to his tomb, the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 
hi prove au everlasting testimony.—Biog. 
rit. 

BECKINGTON (Tuomas) an English pre- 
late, was born in the parish of Beckington in 
Somersetshire, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. [Je was educated at Win- 
chester, and obtained various preferments, un- 
til in 1429 he became dean of the court of 
Arches, and was one of three appointed to 
draw up a code of law in conformity with 
which the Wicklifites were to be proceeded 
against. Having been tutor to Henry VI, he 
wrote a forma] treatise against the salique 
law, and strenuously asserted the right of the 
kings of England to the throne of France.— 
For this and other services, he was made 
sccretary of state, keeper of the privy seal, 
and bishop of Bath and Wells. He was a 
munificent benefactor to the University of Ox- 
ford and to hissee, and died at Wells in 1465. 
His book against the salique law, with some 
others of his pieces, and a large collection of 
letters, is in the Lambeth library.—Biog. Brit. 

BECKMANN (Joun AniHony) a native 
of IIoye in the electorate of Hanover, who in 
1767 became professor of physic in the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he died in 1811. 
Hie was an ingenious and learned man, and 
is chiefly Known in this country as the author 
of a history of discoveries and inventions, 
which has been translated into English, and 
published in 4 vols. 8vo. This is a work of 
vast research, affording much curious infor- 
mation. Ile also wrote a history of the earli- 
est voyages made in modern times, and many 
papers in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen ; besides publishing some edi- 
tions of ancient authors.—SuPpgfo. Encyclo. 
Brit. 


BECON (Tuomas) a Puritan writer of the 
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e@ixtzenth century. He was the author of a 
bock once very popular, entitled ‘‘ The Sick 
Man’s Salve,” published about 1561. This 
is not, as might be imagined from its title, a 
medical treatise, but a book of devotion. It 
is frequently alluded to by Ben Jonson and 
contemporary dramatists. He also wrote 
« Reliques of Rome ;” ‘‘ David’s Harpe, ful: 
of most delectable Harmony, newlye stringed 
and set in tune,” which Ritson supposes to 
be a metrical work; as also ‘‘ Chiistmasse 
Carols, very new and godly;” and a long 
poem entitled “An Invective against Whore- 
dome and all other Abominacions of Un- 
cleanesse.” Tie was one of the Protestant 
refugees who went to Germany on the acces- 
sion of queen Mary; and on his return home 
in the reign of Elizabeth, he was made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. We died in 1570, 
leaving many works besides those just men- 
joned.—Strype’s Life of Cranmer. Ritson’s 
Bibliographia Poetica. 

BEDA or BEDE. An eminent ecclesias- 
tic of the eighth century, usually entitled the 
venerable Bede, was born in the year 672 or 
673, in the neighbourhood of Wearmouth in 
the bishopric of Durham. From the age of 
seven until nineteen, he successfully pursued 
his studies in the monastery of St Peter ar 
Wearmouth, under the care of the abbots Be- 
nedict and Ceolfrid, and of the leained John 
of Beverly, who successively became bishop 
of HIexham and of York. Being then or- 
dained deacon, he was associated in the 
office of educating the youth wuu reso ted 
to the monastery for instruction, and pursued 
his own studies with unremitting ardour. Jn 
his thirtieth year he was ordained priest; nd 
his fame for zeal and erudition reaching the 
ears of pope Sergius, he was invited to Rome, 
but in consequence of the death of that pontiff, 
never went there. It is not even certain that 
he ever left Northumberland ; which of course 
reduces the incidents of his life to his literary 
pursuits and domestic occupations, as he ac- 
cepted no benefice, and never seems to have 
interfered in civil transactions. History re- 
cords no other period of his life, except the 
time of publiebing bus church history in 
731. fis last literary labour was a trans- 
lation of the gospel of St John into Saxon, 
which he with difficulty completed on the 
very day and hour of his death. The wnit- 
ings of Bede were numerous and important, 
looking to the tima in which they were 
written, and the exclusive subject of the wri- 
ter, which extended to ecclesiastical affairs. 
religion, and education only. His ‘‘ Eng. 
lish Ecclesiastical History” is the preates' 
and most popular of his works, and has 
acquired additional celebrity by the transla- 
tion of king Alfred. The collections whic 
be made for it, were the labour of many years. 
Besides his own personal investigations, he 
kept up a correspondence with the monas 
teries throughout the Heptarchy, to obtain ar- 
chives and records for his purpose ; and thu: 
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Bede. A history of the church being the 
avowed object of his work, it contains little 
m reference to secular matters, and there- 
‘ore merits not the censure of Milton on that 
scount. It is more liable to objection for the 
admission of so much miracle and legend, 
which however is only a part of the common 
iuperstitious credulity of the day. There 
have been several editions of the original 
Latin, which is easy, although not elegant, 
che latest and best of which is that of Dr. 
Smith, Cambridge, 1722. ‘There is a transla- 
tion into English by ‘Thomas Stapytton, DD, 
Antwerp, 1505, besides the Saxon version of 
Alfred. Bede was also the author of many 
ther works, a catalogue of which he subjoined 
0 his history. Several of these were printed 
early; but the first general collection of his 
works was that of Paris, 1551, 3 vols, folio. 
Some of his treatises have been published by 
Mr Wharton, from MSS in the library at 
lambeth palace, London, 4to, 1693. While 
the number and variety of the writings of 
Bede show the extent of his erudition, lis 
robity, moderation, and modesty, ensured 
him general respect ; and his disinterestedness 
ws proved by the fact that he was never any 
thing but an unbcneticed priest. A letter of 
advice which he wrote late in life to Mg- 
bert archbishop of York, proves at once the 
purity of his morals, the liberality of his sen- 
imeuts, and the excellence of his discern- 
ment ; his wish being to curtail the number of 
monasteries, and to increase the efficacy and 
‘espectability of the secular clergy. Notwith- 
standing the veneration with which he was re- 
garded, not a single miracle is recorded of 
him ; and as monhs were the great miracle mon- 
gers, and such his views of monastic reform, 
this 1s not surprismg. The manner of the 
death of this virtuous ecclesiastic was striking 
and characteristic. He was dictating a trans- 
‘ation of the gospel of St John to an amanuen- 
sis. The young man who wrote for him said, 
‘“There is now, master, but one sentence 
wanting ;”’ upon which he bade him write 
quickly, and when the scribe said, ‘It is 
now done,” the dying sage ejaculated, ‘* It is 
now done,’’ and a few minutes afterwards ex- 
pired in the act of prayer on the floor of his 
cell, in the sixty-third year of his age, in the 
month of May A.D. 735.—Biog. Brit. 
BEDDOES (THomas, MD.) a physician of 
some celebrity, was born at Shiffnal, Salop, in 
the year 1760. lle received his early educa- 
tion at Bridgnorth, and finished it at Oxford and 
Edinburgh. In 1786 he took his doctor’s de- 
gree, and was appointed professor of che- 
mistry at Oxford ; an appointment which his 
political opinions, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, did not permit him to re- 
tain. In 1793 he removed to Bristol, where 
he began a career of medical aud physiologi- 
cal researches, experiments, aud lectures 
which lasted for his life, and which, witht 
more philosophical temperament, might have 
established for him a lasting reputation. He . 
was capable of great things, but aimed at toe 
many at once; and was too ardent and pre- 
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eipitant in all. Various publications came 
from his pen in rapid succeseion, until in 1808 
he was seized with a liver complaint, which 
proved fatal in the December of the same 
year. A list of his various treatises, medical, 
chemical, scientific, economical, and political, 
would be too extensive for our limits; but they 
may be seen at length in his life by Dr Stock, 
from which this brief account is taken. 
BEDELL (Wituram) a divine of the se- 
venteenth century, eminent for his picty and 
learning. Ele was descended from a respect- 
able family in Essex, and was born at Black 
Notley in that county in 1570, and educated 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, of which he 
was chosen a fellow in 1593. From the um- 
versity he removed to St :dmund’s- bury, where 
he resided some years, distinguishing him- 
self by a close attention to clerical duties. 
About 1604 h: went to Venice with sir Henry 
Wotton, who had been appointed ambassador 
to the republic. ‘The Venetians were at this 
period upon the point of separation from the pa- 
al see, in consequence of their disputes with 
aul V; in which struggle against ecclesiastical 
despotism, the celebrated Paul Sarpi, usually 
called Father Paul, bore a prominent part. 
With this great man Bedell formed an inti- 
mate friendship, and on his return to Eng- 
land was entrusted with the manusrript of that 
father’s histories of the council of Trent, and of 
the inquisition, and of the wterdict issued by 
the Pope against Venice ; which works he em- 
ployed himself 1n translating. He retired for 
that purpose to his former station at St Ed- 
mund’s-bury. In 1615 he was presented to the 
living of Horingsheath, in the diocese of Nor- 
wich. Here he remained twelve years in 
such a state of seclusion, that Diodati, an emi- 
nent Genevese divine who had hnown him at 
Venice, visiting England at that time, in vain 
enquired for him, and at last met wich him 
merely by accident. ‘This circumstance was 
the means of his being antroduced to Morton, 
bishop of Durham ; and his worth and talents 
becoming more generally known, in 1627 he was 
chosen provost of Trinity College, Dublin ; an 
office which he was unwilling to accept till 
urged by the king’s positive command. After 
presiding over that university about two years, 
he was advanced to the united bishoprics of 
Kilmore and Ardagh. In this station his con- 
duct was most exemplary. Ile set himself to 
reform abuses among his clergy, one of the 
most important of which related to pluralities ; 
previous to the abolition of which, he resigned 
the see of Ardagh, thus affording a pattern 
for the conduct of others. He was extremely 
active in his endeavours to convert the Roman 
Cathelics, but conducted himself with so 
much mildness and prudence, as to gain the 
esteem of persons of all ranks amony them. 
When the rebellion broke out in Ireland in 
1641, bishop Redell for a time was unmo- 
lested by the Catholic insergents; and while 
hie Protestant neighbours in general were dri- 
ven from their homes, the sanctity of his 
mansion was respected ; and it might probably, 
have continued to be so, if he had not given 
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Offence by granting a general asylum to the 
distressed of his own party. On his refural to 
dismiss these refugees, he was, together with 
his family, seized and conveyed to & ruinous 
castle in the midst of a lake. The hardships 
he here suffered proved fatal; for being re- 
moved to the house of Mr. Sheridan, a Pro- 
testant minister, he was seized with a fit of 
illness, of which he died, February 7, 1641-2, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. He was 
interred in the church-yard of Kilmore ; and 
the Irish insurgents who attended the solem- 
nity, as a tohen of respect, fired a volley over 
his grave, some of them exclaiming, ‘‘ Re- 
quiescat in pace ultimus Anglorum !’’——‘* May 
the last of the English rest in peace !’’ Bishop 
Bedell wrote against Popery ; but his principal 
literary work was a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament into the Irish Janguage, in which he 
was assisted by a Protestant convert named 
King, who had the reputation of being an ele- 
gant writer of the Erse, both in prose and 
poetry. This work was pubhshed many years 
after the death of the bishop, at the expense 
of the hon. Robert Boyle.---Biog. Brit. 
BEDFORD (Jouwn, duke of) one of the 
younger sons of king Henry IV, famous both 
as a statesman and a warrior. Shakespeare, 
who calls him prince John of Lancaster, intro- 
duces him in his plays of Henry 1V as distin- 
guishing himself by his youthful courage in the 
battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, and forming a 
sort of moral contrast to his more dissipated 
brother the prince of Wales. During the reign 
of Henry V, he participated in the fame ac- 
quired by the conquest of France ; but it was 
after the death of that king, who by will ap- 
poee him regent of France, that his tajents 
ecame fully developed. He displayed his 
military shill in the battle of Verneuil in 1424; 
after which the difficulties, whicb from various 
causes he experienced in endeavouring to main- 
tain possession of the conquered provinces in 
France, afford the strongest proof of his abilities 
in surmounting them. The greatest blemish 
in his character is his cruel and unjustifiable 
execution of the maid of Orleans in 1431. He 
survived this event about four years, and dying 
in 1455 at Rouen, was buried in the cathedral 
of that city. Bedford likewise deserves notice 
for his patronage of the arts. One curious 
monument of his taste is still existing: it is 
the Bedford Missal, a small thick folio voluine 
highly illuminated, of which the following ac- 
count is given by Mr Dibdin in his Bibliomania, 
p. 253: “ This missal, executed under the eye 
and for the immediate use of the famous John 
duke of Bedford [regent of France] and Jane 
[the daughter of the duke of Burgundy] his 
wife, was at the beginning of the 18th centu 
in the magnificent library of Harley earl of 
Oxford. It afterwards came into the collection 
of his daughter, the well-known duchess of 
Portland, at whose sale in 1786 it was pur- 
chased by Mr Edwards tur 215 guineas ; and 
50U guineas have been a few years ago offered 
for this identical volume. Among the pictures 
in it there is an interesting one of the whole 
ler.gth portraits of the duke and duchess, the 
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head of the former of which bas been enlarged 
and engraved by Vertue, for his portraits to 
illustrate the history of England. The missal 
frequently displays the arms of these noble 

ages, and also affords a pleasing testi- 
mony of the affectionate gallantry of the pair, 
the motto of the former being ‘ A vous entier,’ 
that of the latter, ‘ J’en suis contente.’ 
There is a forma] attestation in the volume of 
its having been given by the duke to his 
nephew Henry VI as a most suitable present.”’ 
This splendid missal contains 59 large and 
more than 1000 small miniature paintings, 
among which, besides the portraits above- 
mentioned, is one of Henry V. At the sale 
of Mr Edwards’ library it was bought by the 
marquis of Blandford, now duke of Marl- 
borough, for 6871. 15s. Gough the cele- 
brated antiquary published a work in octavo, 
describing the Bedford Missal.— Hume's Hist. 
of Eng. 

BEDFORD (Francis Russer, duke of) 
see Russer. ( Francis.) 

BEDFORD (Arinur) a learned clergyman 
of the church of England, who was a native of 
Gloucestershire, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of MA. in 1691. 
After holding for several years some church 
preferment in Somersetshir=, he was in 1724 
chosen chaplain to Aske’s hospital at Hoxton, 
where he died September 15, 1745. <As an 
author he distinguished himself by a treatise 
on the “ Evil and Danger of Stage Plays,” in 
which he has produced “ seven thousand in- 
stances of biasphemous and impious expressions 
taken out of plays of the present century, [the 
18th] and especially of the last five years, in 
defiagge of all methods hitherto used for their 
reformation :”’ to which he has added “ above 

-fourteen hundred texts of scripture, which are 
mentioned either as ridiculed and exposed by 
the stage, or as opposite to their present prac- 
tices.” Mr Bedford, like his contemporary 
Jeremy Collier, argues against the proprie 
of dramatic productions, from the abuses whic 
had crept into them, on which score there cer- 
tainly existed strong grounds for his animad- 
versions. He published other works on the same 
subject, as well as several single sermons and 
tracts. He was also the author of a treatise 
entitled ‘* Scripture Chronology demonstrated 
by Astronomical Calculations,” 1741, folio, 
which was praised by Dr Waterland.—Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Dict. 

BEDFORD (Hi-xran) an English non- 
juring clergyman, who in 1714 was sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment for publishing a book 
entitled ‘“‘ The Hereditary Right of the Crown 
of England asserted,’’ said to have been really 
written by the Rev. George Harbin. Mr Bed- 
ford translated from the Latin ‘« The Life of Dr 
John Barwick,’’ and from the French ‘« An 
Answer to Fontenelle’s History of Oracles.” 
He died in 1724.—Tnomas Bepronp, his son, 
was educated at Cambridge, and became the 
minister of a congregation of non-jurors at 
Compton in Derbyshire, where he died in 1773. 
He published ‘‘ Sumeonis Monachi Dunelmensis 
libellus de exordiis atque procursu Dunel- 
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mensis Ecclesia,” 1732, 8vo, and an “ 3) -st- 
rical Catechism,”— J bid, 

BEDFORD (Artuur) an English com- 
poser who lived in the early part of the last 
century. He published in 1712 an esszy On 
the ‘* Method of Singing the Psalms of David 
in the Temple before the Babylonish Captivity,” 
and a small treatise entitled ‘The Abuse of 
Music.”’— Bing. Dict. of’ Mus. 

BEGER (Lawrence) a German author, 
the son of a tanner of Heidelberg, in which 
town he was born in 1653. He applied him- 
self to the study of theology, law, classical 
literature, and antiquity, with such success as 
to cbtain in 1677 the appointment of librarian, 
&c. to the Elector Palatine. In order to gratify 
his patron, who loved another lady while his 
wife was living, Beger composed a defence of 
polygamy, under the title of ‘‘ Considerations 
on Marriage, by Daphnzwus Arcuarius,’”’ to 
which he subsequently wrote a refutation him- 
self, to please the elector’s son, although the 
latter work was never printed. His other wri- 

are—‘‘ Thesaurus ex thesaure Palatino 
selectus,” folio, 1685; ‘Thesaurus reg. elect, 
Brandenburgicus,”’ 3 vols. folio ; ‘“Meleagrides 
et Actolia,’”’ and “‘Crane@ Insula Laconica,”’ 
both 4to, 1696; ‘‘ Regum et imperatorum 
Romanorum numismata,’”’ 1700, folio; ‘‘ De 
nummis Cretensium serpentifens,” 1702, fo- 
lio; ‘* Lucerne veterum sepulchrales,”’ 1702 ; 
‘* Numismata Pontif. Roman. aliorumque ra- 
riora,” 1703, folio; and “‘ Bellum et excidium 
Trojanum illustratum,” 4to. He died at Ber- 
hn an 1705.— Morevi. 

BEGUILLET (Epmvuwp) a French author, 
educated for the bar, at which he practised 
before the parliament of Dijon. He wrote 
several treatises on ‘“‘ The General Principles 
of Agriculture,” on the ‘* Cultivation of Vines,” 
&c.; another, ‘‘Sur les Avantages de la Mo- 
ture economique et du Commerce des Farines 
en Détail ; ‘‘ Sur ]’Ergot, ou Blé cornu,” 4to ; 
‘* De la connoissance général des Grains,” in 
3 vols. 8vo; ‘‘ Traité général des Substances 
et des Grains,’’ 6 vols. 8vo; and ‘‘ Manuel de 
meunicr et du charpentier des Moulines,”’ 8vo. 
He died in 1786.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BEHAM (Barruotomew and Joun Sz- 
BALD) brothers, natives of Nuremberg. The 
elder (who is sometimes also called Hans) was 
a painter as well as an engraver of consider- 
able merit, following a good deal the style of 
Albert Durer and Aldegraver. The younger 
settled at Rome, where he learnt the art of 
engraving under Marc Antonio, and became 
very eminent. They flourished in the 16th 
century.—Bryan’s Dict. of Painters and Engr. 

BEHEM (Martin) an eminent geogra- 
pher, mathematician, and navigator, of the 
fifteenth century, was born of a noble family 
at Nuremberg. Impressed, as it is said, with 
the idea of a western continent, he iret in 
1459 to Isabella, daughter of John I king of 
Portugal, regent of the duchy of Burgundy and 
Flanders, who supplied him with a vessel, 
with which he discovered the island of F ayel, 
one of the Azores, or at least established a 
colony of Flemings there, for the discovery is 
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claimed for Gonsalvo Velho, a Portuguese. 
After residing at Fayal for twenty years, in 
1484 (eight years before the expedition of 
Columbus) according to letters said to be 
written by himself, and still preserved in the 
archives of Nuremberg, he induced John II 


of Portugal, to intrust him with the command 
of an expedition to the south west. In this 
Vv e is said to have discovered Brazil, 


and even to have sailed to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, which he mathematically delineated on 
a map for the king of Portugal. These let- 
ters bear date 1486; and the event did not en- 
tirely escape contemporary writers, it being 
particularly related in the Latin Chronicle of 
Hartman Schedl. Peter Mateus too, who 
wrote on the canon law two years before the 
expedition of Columbus, also mentions Behem 
and his discoveries. They are likewise . re- 
ferred to by Cellarius and Riccioli, the first of 
whom adverts to the service which his disco- 
veries and charts effected for Magellan, while 
the latter asserts that Columbus obtained 
direct information from Martin Behem him- 
self in Madeira. It is also proved that he 
was knighted by the king of Portugal, and 
otherwise honoured as a person of great merit ; 
although these rewards some writers attribute 
to his discovery of Congo, whence he brovght 
gold and other valuable matters. Ife died at 
Lisbon in July 1506, leaving no works behind 
him except the chart before inentioned, and a 
terrestrial globe, still in the library of Nurem- 
berg, formed from the writings of Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Strabo, Marco Polo the Venetian, John 
Mandeville the Englishman, and his own dis- 
coveries. Dr Robertson treats the story of his 
discovery of America as a legend ; and with- 
out well knowing how to dispose of the positive 































ing it. Itis still more extraordinary, that the 
court of Portugal should not protest against the 
exclusive claim of Spain. For the pretensions 
of Behem however the memoir of M. Otto, in 
the second volume of the American Philoso- 
hieal Transactions, is very able, and may be 
profitably consulted by all who interest them- 
gelves in this curious question.— Suppl. to En- 

cyclop. Brit. ; 
BEHN (ApHapa) 8 lady of some celebrity 
as a writer of plays and novels, was descended 
from a good family in Canterbury of the name 
of Johnson, and was born in the reign of 
Charles I. Her father, through the interest of 
his relation, lord Willoughby, being appointed 
lieutenant-general of Surinam, embarked with 
his family for the West Indies, taking with 
him Aphara, who was then very young. The 
father died at sea; but his family safely arrived 
at Surinam end remained there some years, 
during which time Aphara became acquainted 
with the American prince Oroonoko, whom 
ghe made the subject of a novel subsequently 
dramatised by Southern. On her return to 
Fagland, she married Mr Bebn, merchant of 
London of Datch extraction ; but was pro- 
widow, when selected by Charles II 
ire intelligence on 
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the Continent during the Dutch war. She se- 
cordingly took up her residence at Antwerp, 
where she engaged in gallantries for the good 


of her country ; and it is said that b the means 
of one of her admirers she obtained and trans- 
mitted advice of the intention of the Dutch to 
sail up the Thames. This intelligence, although 
true, being discredited, she gave up politics 
and returned to England, and devoted herself 
to intrigue and writing for support ; and as 
she had a good person and much conversational 
talent, she became fashionable among the men 
of wit and pleasure of the time. She pub- 
lished three volumes of poems of Rochester, 
Htherege, Crisp, and others, with some poetry 
of her own ; and wrote seventeen plays, the 
heartless licentiousneas of which was disgrace- 
ful both to her sex, and to the age which to- 
lerated the performance of them. She was 
also the author of a couple of volumes of novels, 
and of the celebrated love letters between a 
nobleman and his sister-in-law (lord Gray and 
lady Henrietta Berkeley.) Pope, in his cha- 
racter of women, alludes to Mrs Behn under 
her poetical name of Astrea : 

‘The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 

Who fairly puts her characters to bed.” 

She died in 1689, between forty and fifty years 
of age, and was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster abbey.— Biog. Brit. Cibber’s Lives. 

BEK (Davip) a portrait painter of emi- 
nence, born in the year 1621. Delft and 
Ambheim contend for the honour of having 
given him birth, He was a pupil of Van- 
dyck, whose style he imitated, and was cele- 
brated for the rapidity with which he executed 
his pictures. Charles 1 of England, whose 
sons and nephews were his pupils, used to say 
that he supposed he could paint while fiding 
post. He worked for most of the European 
sovereigns of his age, and is said to have had 
in his possession, at the time of his death, nine 
gold chains with corresponding medals, all 
presented him by different crowned heads who 
had sat to him. A popular story is told of 
him, that being taken ill once, while travelling 
in Germany, @ swoon into which he fell con- 
tinued so long that his attendants fancied him 
dead, and in that persuasion laid him out on 
some straw in a room of the inn. Two of them, 
sitting up to watch the supposed corpse, poured 
in a frolic part of the contents of a flask of 
brandy down his throat, exclaiming, that he 
had been a good master and loved a glass while 
living, and out of gratitude they would not 
suffer him to be without one now he was dead. 
The violent stimulus restored suspended ani- 
mation, and saved Bek from being interred alive. 
[Ie was afterwards successively in the service 
of the kings of Denmark and France, and of 
Christina queen of Sweden, whose court he 
quitted in 1656 on a visit to his relations at 
the Hague, but died in the same year soon 
after his arrival there.--- Pilkington. 

BEKKER (Battaasar) a famous Dutch 
divine, who was a native of the village of 
Warthuisen in the province of Groningen, 
where his father was minister. He studied 
the universities of Groningen and Franeker, 
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ead became minister of a near the lat- 
ter. In 1666 he removed to Franeker, and in 
that place he began to distinguish himself by 
the freedom with which he canvassed opinions 
sanctioned by antiquity and generally believed, 
relative to the agency of evil spirits. The 
sentiments he promulgated were very obnoxious 
to the orthodox ; and he was, in consequence 
of the opposition he experienced, obliged to 
relinquish his office at Franeker, and at length 
to settle at Amsterdam, There he published 
a full exposition of his system in a work enti- 
tled “The World Bewitched,” 1691. He 
denies the possibility of demoniacal possessions 
or sorcery, and virtually questions the existence 
of the devil and evil spirits. He made some 
converts, and he met with a host of opponents. 
The pulpit as well as the press was made the 
vehicle of animadversion on his heterodox sys- 
tem, and the aid of persecution was called in 
to reclaim or punish so dangerous a heretic. 
He was deposed from his pastoral office ; but 
in consideration of the excellence of his moral 
character, the magistrates of Amsterdam con- 
tinued his salary. On the occasion of his de- 
position a satirical medal was struck, represent- 
the devil, dressed hke a clergyman, riding on 
an ass, and displaying a banner in token of 
triumph. Bekker, nothing daunted by oppo- 
sition, published answers to his adversaries, 
which are said to be written in a strain of mo- 
deration of which they had by no means set 
him the example. Ile died in 1698, aged 
sixty-four. His book, which contains much 


curious and interesting information, was trans- | 


lated into French with the title of ‘‘ Le Monde 


euchanté,”’ and published in 1694, 4 vols. 


12mo: there isalso an English translation. Ile 

likewise wrote ‘‘ Researches concerning Co- 

mets,” and other works on theological and 

i a subjects, — Moreri. Aikin’s G. 
btoge 

BEL (Joun James) a native of Bourdeauz, 
in which city he was born in 1693. He was 
a counsellor of the parliament, and director of 
the academy, which at his death he endowed 
with a lib » @ house, and other valuable 
donations. He was the author of a ‘ Dic- 
tionaire Neologique,’ a work afte:wards con- 
siderably augmented by Des Fontaines, and 
levelled against the affected phraseology of 
modern wniters. He also published in 1724 
an ironical apology for M. Houdart de la 
Motte, in 4 letters, 8vo, being in fact a satire 
on his tragedies; ‘‘ Observations on Voltaire’s 
Marianne ;” a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Abbe 
Dubos’s opinion concerning Taste,” &c. be- 
sides several professional tracts. Visiting 
Paris in 1738, to augment his information on 
certain points connected with several scientific 
and literary works which he had in embryo, 
excess of study brought on an illness which 
carried him off in his forty-aixth year.—Nowv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BEL (Marutas) more generally known by 
his Latin termination Helius, an ecclesiastic, 
born at Otsova in Hungary, 1684. Havin 
commenced his education at Neusohi an 
PresLurg, he completed it at Halle, in which 
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university he studied medicine for two years, 
but afterwards abandoned it for theology, be- 
coming tutor in the family of A. H. Frank, 
the divinity professor. In 1714 he became 
rector of the school at Presburg, and pastor of 
a congregation in that city. Ile collected a 
quantity of valuable materials for the history 
of his native country, many of which he pub- 
lished under the titles of ‘‘ Apparatus ad Ilis- 
toriam Hungarie,’’ ‘‘ Notitia Hungarie nova:,’’ 
&c. The emperor Charles VI was so much 
delighted with the latter work, that he enno- 
bled him (a favour Bel would gladly have de- 
clined, and kept as secret as possible) besides 
making him imperial historiographer. His 
other works are, ‘‘ Prodromus l{ungarie nove 
et antiqux,” folio, 1723; ‘De peregrinatione 
Lingue Hungarice in Europam ;” ‘ De vetere 
Literatura Hunno-Scythica,” 4to; and ‘Pra. 
fationes in Scriptores Hungaricarum rerum 
veteres,”” 3 vols. folio. Pope Clement the 
XIIth, the empress of Russia, and the king of 
Prussia, also distinguished him by many proofs 
of their esteem and munificence till the day of 
his death, which took place August 29, 1749, 
Besides his original writings, he tranplated the 
Bible and several theological tracts into the 
Bohemian language with great spit and fide. 
lity.— Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

BEL (Cuarvtes ANDREW) son of Mathias, 
born July 13, 1717, at Presburg, studied at 
Jena, Altdorf, and Strasburg. In 1741, hav- 
ing accompanied a nobleman to Leipsic, he 
obtained there the professorships of poetry 
and moral philosophy, and became librarian 
to the university, with the rank of counsellor 
of state. He published a treatise ‘‘ De vera 
Origine et Epocha Hunnorum, Ararum, Ifun- 
garorum in Pannonia,” printed in 4to, 1757, 
translated Watteville’s History of Switzer- 
land, edited the ‘‘ Decades rerum Hungarica- 
rum” of Bonfonius, and succeeded Menek as 
editor of the ‘* Acta Eruditorum’”’ and Lite- 
rary Gazette of Leipsic, which he conducted 
from 1754 to 1781. He died suddenly, April 5, 
1782, it is said by his own hand.—ZIbid. 

BELIDOR (Bernarp Forest DE) an emi- 
nent mathematician and engineer, a native of 
Catalonia, born 1697. He obtained the situa- 
tion of royal professor at the artillery school 
of La Fere, and that of provincial commis 
of artillery, at an early age. While thus en- 
gaged, having ascertained by experiment that 
a considerable diminution of the powder used 
in charging cannon might take place without 
injuring the projectile force, he sent a memo- 
rial upon the subject direct to cardinal Fleury, 
which rousing the jealousy of the grand master 
of artillery, the official channel of communica- 
tion with the minister, his influence was exert- 
ed with success to deprive him of both his 
places. The patronage however of the pince 
of Conti, whom he accompanied to Italy, re- 
stored him at length to favour ; and under the 
ministry of Belleisle he obtained the inspec- 
torship of artillery, with the cross of St Louis, 
and apartments at the arsenal of Paris. He 
published ‘‘ La Science der Ingenieurs, 4to; 
“ Dictionaire portatif de \’lngenieur,” 8ve; 
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‘*La Science des Ingenieurs dans la con- 
duite des travaux les Fortifications,” 4to ; 
‘*Sommaire d’un cours d’Architecture mili- 
taire, civil, et hydraulique,” 12mo; ‘ Archi- 
tecture hydraulique,” 4 vols. 4to; ‘‘ Traité 
des Fortifications,’”’ 2 vols. 4to; ‘‘ Le Bom- 
bardiere Francoise,” 4to; and ‘‘ Nouveau 
cours de Mathematique,” 4to. He died in 
1761.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BELISARIUS, one of the commanders of 
the emperor Justinian, and the greatest ge- 
neral of declining Rome. In 5¢9 he marched 
against Cabades king of Persia, which war 
he concluded successfully. He next conduct- 
ed a naval expedition into Africa, and taking 
Carthage, marched against Gelimer, king of 
the Vandals, whom he led prisoner to Con- 
stantinople. He was next dispatched by Jus- 
tinian against the Goths in Italy, and arriving 
with his fleet on the coast of Sicily, captured 
Catania, Syracuse, Palermo, and various other 
towns. He then proceeded to Naples, and 
having taken it, marched to Rome, the keys 
of which he sent tothe emperor. Theodosius, 
king of the Goths, having been assassinated, 
Vitiges his successor returned to Ravenna, 
where he assembled an immense force, and 
hastened to besiege Rome, before which he 
lay a whole year, until the Emperor sent a 
force for its relief, and the Gothic king, after 
& vain attempt on Rimini, was obliged to shut 
himself up in Ravenna. After much fighting 
aud some neyzociation, Belisarius took Ra- 
venna, and Vatiges too, whom he carried cap- 
tive to Constantinople, but was not received , 
with the cordiality which his services merit- 
ed. He was soon however obliged to quit’ 
that capital, to march against Chosroes king 
of Persia, whom he chased back into his own 
dominions. A more dangerous foe called for 
lis services in Italy, in the person of Totila, 
who had been elected king of the Goths, I 
supplied with troops and resources, he was 
unable to contend with the latter in the field ; 
nor, badly seconded as he was by his officers, 
could he prevent him taking Rome. He was 
finally called from this disastrous service, in 
which his secret enemies found means to im- 
pede all his plans and exertions, and return- 
ed with diminished glory to Constantinople, 
where he still maintained a high station near 
the throne of Justinian. About ten years after- 
wards, on a sudden irruption of the Bulgarians 
across the frozen Danube, he was called once 
more into activity. Hastily assembling a tu- 
multuary band of soldiery, he placed himself 
at the head of it, and saved the capital by 
putting the barbarians to flight. The re- 
mainder of his days was doomed to misfortune 
and disgrace. Suspicions being infused into 
the aged and jealous Emperor, of a design 
against his crown and life on the part of Beli- 
sarius, he was on very incompetent rete 
condemned ; and although his life was spared, 
his estates were confiscated, aud he was 
guarded as a prisoner in his own house. At 
length his innocence was recognized, and his 
liberty and fortune restored ; but he survived 
this acknowledgment only eight months, his 
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death taking place in 565. The story of his 
deprivation of sight, and begging in the streeta 
of Constantinople, is a fiction of later times, 
altogether unsupported. It was the mis- 
fortune of Belisarius to be united to a woman 
whose personal conduct much disgraced him ; 
but who made some amends for her profli- 
gacy by her political penetration, courage, 
and active abilities.— Univ. Hist. Gibbon. 

BELL (Joun) an eminent surgeon and in- 
genious scholar, engaged in practice for many 
years at Edinburgh, where he delivered ana- 
tomical lectures, and published several profes- 
sional works of importance. Among these are 
—‘* Discourses on the Nature and Cure of 
Wounds,’’ 8vo ; ‘‘ The Anatomy of the Hluman 
Body,” 3 vols. 8vo; ‘‘ Principles of Surgery,” 
3 vols, 4to. A few years ago he travelled to 
Italy, and dying at Rome in 1820, left for the 
press a work published in 182.5 with the title 
of ‘‘ Observations on Italy,” 4to. This gen- 
tleman possessed learning, talents, and a cul- 
tivated taste; and in his posthumous publica- 
tion he has shown, that he was well qualified 
to describe and to appreciate the general cha- 
racter and peculiar beauties and curiosities of 
a country which was inhabited by one of the 
greatest natione of antiquity.— Original. Com, 

BELL (Henry Nuctin1) a student of the 
Inner Temple, of yreat heraldic and genea- 
logical research. {is exertions were princi- 
pally the means of the recovery of the dormant 
Huntingdon Peerage, on which subject he 
published a work, In another attempt of 
the same nature he was not so successful, and 
died October 18, 1822, the very day that a 
verdict was given against him for a sum of 
money advanced to him by Mr Cooke, an en- 
graver, towards the investigation of a claim to 
an estate.--- bid. 

BELLAI or BELLAY (Ws tram pv) lord 
of Langei, an eminent French statesman in the 
retgn of Francis 1. He exerted himself to 
procure the decisions of the French universi- 
tues in favour of the divorce of Henry VIII 
from Catharine of Arragon, in order to attach 
that prince to the interest of his master, by 
whom he was also employed in negociations 
with the German Protestants. He was made 
governor of ‘Turin in 1537, and soon after 
viceroy of Piedmont. He died in 1543, leav- 
ing some memoirs of his own times, parts of 
which only have been published.— Moreri. 
Bayle. 

BELLAI (Joun pu) younger brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1492, and received a 
literary education, to fit him for the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession. He obtained the favour of 
Francis I, to whose notice he is said to have 
been first recommerded by accident. At the 
marnage of the Dauphin with Catharine of 
Medicis, when an interview was about to take 
te between Francis I and pope Clement 

II at Marseilles, it was discovered the night 
before, that a Latin oration, which had been 
prepared for the occasion by the president of 
the parliament, related to topics likely to of- 
fend the Pope. To relieve the embarrassment 
produced by this aukwurd mistake, Du Hellai 
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offered to deliver an extemporaneous discourse, 
which procured him a great deal of credit. He 
was successively made bishop of Bayonne, 
Mans, Limoges, and Paris, and archbishop of 
Bourdeaux. He was employed by Francis I, 
In a negociation, the object of which was to 
prevent a rupture between Henry VIII and 
the pope Paul 11], in which, however, he did 
not succeed. In 1535 he was made a cardinal, 
as a reward for his services. When Pro- 
vence was invaded by Charles V, Du Bellai 
was entrusted by his master with the defence 
of Paris; on which occasion he adopted all 
the precautionary ineasurcs of aun able general. 
He continued in favour at court til] the death 
of Francis I; after which, being deprived of 
power by the intrigues of his enemy the car- 
dinal de Lorraine, he resigned his ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment in France, and retired to Rome. 
He was made bishop of Ostia and dean of the 
college of cardinals; and it is said there was 
an intention of raising him to the pontificate, 
when he died, at the age of sixty-eight, in 
1560. He was not more distinguished as a 
statesman than as a scholar. In conjunction 
with Budzus, he prevailed on the king to 
found the Royal College at Paris in 1529. 
The famous Rabelais was patronized by him, 
and was at one time his physician. He wrote 
in Latin andin French, both prose and verse. 
Of his compositions in the former language, 
the celebrated chancellor de |’Hopital says, 
somewhat hyperbolically, that he equalled 


Cicero in his prose and Virgil in his poetry.— 


Moreri. Teissier, Eloges des Hommes Savans. 
dinal, was employed by the same prince both 
in acivil and military capacity. He possessed 
considerable talents, and was the author of 
Flistorical Memoirs from 1513 to 1543, pub- 
lished with those of his hrother. He died in 
1559.— Moreri. 

BELLAI (Joacuim pv) a French poet, re- 
lated to the foregoing. He was a native of 
Anjou, and became an ecclesiastic, but ac- 
quired fame by his poetical productions, which 
procured him the title of the French Catullus. 
He has copied the faults as well as the beau- 
ties of the Roman poet; displaying the same 
sweetness and facility of style, and occasion- 
ally a very reprehensible degree of licentious- 
ness. Ile obtained the archdeaconry of the 
church of Notre Dame at Paris, and expected 
to be made archbishop of Bourdeaux, when he 
died of an apoplexy, on the 1st of January, 
1560. He wrote Latin as well as French 
poems. The former were published in 1569 ; 
of the latter there are several editions.— Teis- 
sier, Eloges des Hommes Savans. 

BELLAMY (Tuomas) author of various 
literary productions. He was born at Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames in 1745, and bred a hosicr ; 
but after being twenty years concerned in 
trade, he relinquished it for litcrature. ‘* Sa- 
daski,” a novel; ‘* Lessons from Life ;” and 
‘* The Friends,” a musical interlude, are 
among his works. He was also the original 
projector of the ‘‘ Monthly Mirror.” His death 
took place in 1800.—Gent. Mag. 
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BELLARMIN (Ropearrt, cardinal) a ce e- 
brated controversialist of the Roman church, 
vas born at Monte Pulciano in Tuscany in 
1542. At the age of eighteen he entered into 
the collepe of Jesuits, where he soon distin- 
guished himself ; and his reputation caused him 
to be sent into the Low Countries to oppose 
the progress of the Reformers. He was or- 
dained priest in 1569, by Jansenius, bishop of 
Ghent, and placed in the theologica) chair of 
the university of Louvain. After a residence 
of seven years, he returned to Italy, and was 
bent by Sextus V to France, as companion to 
the legate. He was nominated cardinal, as 
one unequalled in learning, hy Clement VIII, 
and in 1602 created archbishop of Capua. At 
the elections of Leo Xl and Paul V, he was 
thought of for the pontificate, and might have 
been chosen, had he not been a Jesuit. Paul 
V recalled him to Rome, on which he resigned 
his archbishopric without retaining any pension 
on it, as he might have done. In 1621 he left 
his apartments in the Vatican, and returned to 
a house of his order, where he died the same 
year, at the age of seventy-one. So impressed 
were the people with the idea of his sanctity, 
that it was necessary to place guards to keep 
off the crowd which pressed round to touch 
his body or procure some relics of his garment, 
Bellarmiu had the double merit with the court 
of Rome, of supporting her temporal power 
and spiritual supremacy to the utmost, and of 
strenuously opposing the Reformers. In the 
Jatter, his controversial powers were such as 


to call forth all the similar ability on the Pro- 
BELLAI (Martin pv) brother of the car-— 


testant side ; and for a number of years no 
eminent divine among the Reformers failed to 
make his arguments a particular subject of re- 
futation. The great work which he composed 
for this warfare, is entitled ‘‘ A Body of Con- 
troversy,’’ written in Latin, the style of which 
is perspicuous and precise, without any pre- 
tension to purity or elegance. He displays a 
vast share of scriptural learning, and is deeply 
versed in the doctrine and practice of the 
church in all ages, as becomes one who deter- 
mines every point by authority instead of rea- 
son. To his credit, he exhibits none of the 
lax morality of his oider, and in respect to the 
doctrines of predestination and efficacious grace, 
is more a follower of St Augustin than a Jesuit. 
Ths maxims on the right of poutiffs to depose 
princes, caused his work on the temporal power 
of the popes to be condemned at Paris. On 
the other hand, it did not satisfy the court of 
Rome, because it asserted not a direct but an 
indinect power in the popes in temporal mat- 
ters: which reservation 50 offended Sextus V, 
that he placed it among the list of prohibited 
books. These differences among the Catholics 
necessarily gave strength to the Protestant 
side, and produced a work from Mayer in ex- 
position of them. In the rancour of contro- 
versy some malignant calumnies were uttered 
against the morals of Bellarmin ; but it 18 evi- 
dent that he inclined to superstition in faith, 
and scrupulosity in practice, at his death bes 
queathing one-half of his soul to the Virgin 
and the other to Jesus Christ. lis socicty 
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thought so highly of his sanctity, that proofs 
were collected to entitle him to canonization ; 
but the fear of giving offence to the sovereigns, 
whose rights he oppupned, has always pre- 
vented a compliance with the ardent wishes 
of the Jesuits. The best edition of his contro- 
versial works is that of Prague, 1721, 4 vols. 
fol—Duvin. Moreri. Bayle. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BELLEAU (Remz) one of the ‘ Pleiades 
of France,” seven poets so called in the six- 
teenth century. He was born at Nogent le 
Rotrou in 1521, and became a tutor in the 
family of Renatus of Lorraine. He was cele- 
brated for his pastorals, and translations from 
the Greek of Anacreon, and also for a poem on 
precious stones, which was very popular. He 
died in 1577. His works were collected and 

ublished at Rouen, about thirty years after 
iw decease, in 2 vols. 12mo.—WNouv. Dict. 
Heat. 

BELLEFOREST (Franers de) a French 
historian of the sixteenth century, whose 
works, though mere compilations, are occa- 
sionally read and cited, on account of the sin- 
gular facts they contain. Ile was a native of 
Guienne, and studied law at Toulouse ; after 
which he went to Paris, and obtained some 
reputation in the reigns of Charles '% and 
Henry IIL, Iie died in 1583, aged fifty -hree. 
His works are more than fifty in number, 
among the best of which are—‘‘ The History 
of the nine Kings of France of the name of 
Charles,’’ folio; and ‘‘ The Annals of the 
General Ilistory of France,” 1600, 2 vols. 
folio.— Ibid. 

_ BELLENDEN or BELLENDENUS (Wi11- 
11am) & Scottish writer of the seventeenth 
century, distinguished for the elegance of his 
Latin style. He was educated at Paris, where 
he was professor of the belles letters in 1602 ; 
and though he was made master of requests 
by James I, he still continued to reside in the 

rench metropolis. In 1608 he published a 
work entitled ‘ Cicero Princeps,’’ containing 
a selection, from the works of Cicero, of pas- 
sages relating to the duties of a prince and 
the rules of government. It was dedicated 
to Henry prince of Wales, and included a 
prefatory discourse ‘‘ De processu et wa ae 
ribus rei politice.” This was followed in 
1612 by ‘* Cicero Consul, Senator, Senatus- 
que Romanus.” He planned a third work, 
“« De Statu Orbis Prisci,” which he began 
printing in 1615; but he afterwards published 
the three pieces united, with the title of 
** Bellendenus de Statu.”’ Ie then engaged 
in a more extensive work, ‘‘ De Tribus Lu- 
minibus Romanorum,’”’ in which Seneca and 
Pliny were to be added to Cicero ; but this he 
did not live to complete. The treatise of Bel- 
lendea, ‘‘ De Statu,” which had become very 
scarce, was republished in 1787 by an anony- 
mous editor (since known to be Dr Samuel 
Parr) with a very extraordinary Latin preface, 
relating to the politics and public men of that 

riod,-—- Aikin's G. Bing. 
BELLENDEN (Sin Joun). 


LENDEN. 
BELLIEVRE (Pompong pr) a French 


See Bat- 
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statesman, horn at Lyons in 1529. He was 
the son of the first president of the parliament 
of Dauphine, and was educated at the uni- 
versity of Padua. He held various offices i> 
the state under Charles IX and Henry III 
who employed him in foreign embassies of 
importance. Henry IV also made use of his 
services, particularly at the peace of Vervins, 
and as a reward for his zeal and dexterity on 
that occasion, made him chancellor in 1599. 
He held the seals till 1604, and died in 1607, 
leaving the character of having been one of 
the most distinguished persons in an age and 
country fertile in eminent men. He published 
an account of the famous theological confer- 
ence, held at Fontainbleau, between Du Per- 
ron and Du Plessis Mornai, at which he was 
present. Pomprone pE BE LIEvRE, grandson 
of the preceding, was first president of the 
parliament of Paris, and was employed in 
several negociations in the reigns of Lewis 
XIJ1l and XIV. He founded the general hos- 
pital at Paris, and died at the age of fifty, 
in 1657.—Sully’s Memoirs. Perrault’s Lives 
of Eminent Frenchmen. 

BELLIN (James Nicwoias) an ingenious 
geographer and engineer, who was born at 
Paris in 1703, and died in 1772. He wasa 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, and 
the author of a treatise on the geography of 
the British Isles, and of several collections of 
maps and charts.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BELLIN1 (Lorenzo) a Florentine phy- 
sician of great skill and learning, born 1643. 
Having studied at Pisa under Marchetti, Redi, 
and Boreli, he obtained the professorships of 
philosophy and anatomy in that university, 
through the favour of the grand duke Cosmo 
III, to whom he became principal physician, 
though he afterwards lost his confidence. He 
wae @ great supporter of the medico-mathe- 
matical sect, and composed several treatises 
on professional subjects. Among the prin- 
cipal are a dissertation “‘ De structura et usu 
renum;” another ‘‘ On the Organs of Taste,” 
12mo; “ De urinis et pulsibus, &c.”’ 4to; 
‘¢ Opuscula aliquot de urinis, de motu cordis,” 
&c. dedicated to Dr Pitcairn, 4to ; and a small 
work entitled, ‘‘ Gratiarum Actio,’’&c. Bel- 
lini died in 1703.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BELLINO (Gent1LE) the son of a Venetian 
artist, born in 1490. His father educated him 
as a painter, and he afterwards attained to 
great proficiency in the art, which he exercised 
in his native city. The fame of his talents 
having reached Constantinovle, Mahomet I, 
then at peace with the republic, requested the 
Venetian senate to send him to his court, 
where he received him with especial favour. 
It ia said however, that having, in a repre- 
sentation of the death of John the Baptist, 
given, in the sultan’s judgment, too great pro- 
minency to a part of the neck of the principal 
figure after decollation, that prince, for the 
purpose of more clearly pointing out the error, 
decapitated a slave in his presence. The 
painter was completely convinced, but made 
all possible haste to get out of the sultan’s do- 
minions. On his dismission, he received many 
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gluable presents, and a letter to the senate, 
which on his return procured him the order 
of St. Mark. The at council-chamber at 
Venice is adorned with his productions. He 
died in 1501. His brother Giovanni was 
also an excellent painter. He died in 1512.— 
Piikington. Bryan’s Dict. of Painters. 

BELLOCQ (Prerne) a French satirist, re- 
markable for the keenness of his wit and the 
singularity of his visage, born 1737. He was 
valet-de-chambre to Louis-le-Grand. The 
petit-maitres and novel writers of the day were 
the objects of his satire, in two productions, 
called ‘* Les Petit-Maitres’’ and ‘* Les Nou- 
vellistes.”” Tie also wrote a poem on the 
Hotel des Invalides. Bellocq was the inti- 
mate friend of Racine, Moliere, &c. and died 
October 4, 1704.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BEULLOI (Piter Laurence Buyrerre DE) 
a native of Auvergne, who was bred to the 
bar, but was.smitten with so violent a passion 
for the drama, that he left France to go to 
Russia as a comedian. He continued there 
some time, and wrote various fugitive pieces. 
Returning to Paris in 1758, he brought on the 
stage his tragedy of ‘‘ Titus,” an imitation of 
the Clemenza di Tito of Metastatio. He 
afterwards produced several other tragedies 
with various success, chiefly relating to sub- 
jects of national history. The most popular 
of his pieces was the “ Siege of Calais.”” He 
died in 1775, partly of chagrin at the failure 
of his tragedy of ‘‘ Peter the Cruel.” His 
dramatic works, with the life of the author, 
were published in 6 vols. 8vo, 1779, by the 
abbé Gaillard.— Ibid. 

BELLORI (Joan Perer) a Roman writer 
of the seventeenth century, eminent as a clas- 
sical antiquary. Iie was destined by his father 
for a public office, but prompted by inclina- 
tion he devoted himself entirely to the study 
of antiquiues. Christina, ex-queen of Swe- 
den, then residing at Rome, appointed him 
keeper of her brary and museum ; and pope 
Clement X made him antiquary of Rome. He 
died in 1696, aged ahove cighty. A valuable 
archilogical cabinet, which he left, was an- 
nexed to that of the king of Prussia at Berlin. 
His most important works relate to the archi- 
tectural antiquities of Rome: the titles of 
some of them have been given in the account 
of P. S, Bartoli, who furnished the illustrative 
engravings. He also wrote on medals, on the 
biography of artists, and several tracts pub- 
lished in the Greek Antiquities of Gronovius. 
—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

BELOE (Wicu1am) an English divine and 
critic, who was a native of Norwich, and was 
educated at the university of Cambridge. 
About 1773 he engaged as assistant to Dr 
Samuel Parr, then head master of the gram- 
mar-school at Norwich. He also entered into 
holy orders, and obtained the vicarage of Karl- 
ham. Removing to London, he was made 
master of Emanuel college, Westminster. Soon 
after, he engaged with Mr archdeacon Nares, 
one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
in establishing and editing the British Critic. 
His connexion with this review terminated 
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with the 42d volume. Lord Rosslyn, the 
chancellor, bestowed on him the living of All- 
hallows, London Wall, with which he held a 
prebend in St. Paul's cathedral. Ue was also 
appointed a librarian of the British Museum ; 
which induced him to commence the publica- 
tion of what may be considered as his most 
important work, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Literature 
and Scarce Books,’’ extended to 6 vols. 8vo, 
While engaged in this undertaking, he unfor- 
tunately lost his situation at the Museum, in 
consequence of some prints having been pur- 
loined, which he had entrusted to a dishonest 
person. He died at Kensington in 1817, 
aged 60. He had been employed in superin- 
tending the printing of memoirs of his own 
life ; and he is said to have read the last proof 
a few days before his decease. It was after- 
wards published, with additions, under the 
title of ‘‘The Sexagenarian,’”’ 2 vols. §vo. 
His other works are translations of Ilerodotus, 
Aulus Gellius, &c.— Monthly Mag. Ann. Bing. 

- BELSUNCE (Henri Francois Xavitr 
DE) bishop of Marseilles during the fatal 
plague which ravaged that city in 1720 and 
1721, on which dreadful occasion his fortitude, 
charity, and benevolent exertions, procured 
him the love and admiration not only of the 
miserable inhabitants of his diocese, but of 
the whole of Europe, while the appellation 
of “‘the Good Bishop”’ has in consequence 
descended to posterity as an imperishable ad- 
jJunct to his name. He was a Jesuit, de- 
scended of a noble family in Guienne, and had 
been raised to his see only one year previous 
to the breaking out of its calamity. On the 
cessation of the pestilence, he was honoured 
by the pope with the pallium, a mark of dis- 
tinction never granted to any prelate below 
the rank of archbishop ; and Louis XV offered 
to his acceptance the rich bishoprick of Laon, 
which confers on its possessor a ducal coronet. 
This favonr however the ‘* Good Bishop” re- 
spectfully declined, declaring that his present 
flock was endeared to him alike by habit and 
calamity, and that he would never quit them. 
Ile founded a college in Marseilles, and was 
the author of several works, among which are 
a life of Mademoiselle de Foix Candale; a 
history of the bishops of Marseilles ; and se- 
veral pastoral instructions and other devotional 
tracts. He died in 1755, mourned by the 
whole city.— Nouv. Dict. fist. 

BELZONI (Sonn Baptist) a modern tra- 
veller, celebrated for his investigations and 
discoveries relative to the remote antiquities 
of Egypt. He was of a Roman family, and 
was born at Padua. His original destination 
was to a monastic life ; but the disturbed state 
of his native country, in consequence of the 
French invasion of Italy in 1800, induced 
him to seek an asylum elsewhere. In 1803 
he came to England, where he married, and 
continued to reside during nine years. Being 
@ person of exalted stature (considerably more 
than six feet high,) robust and well-pro- 
portioned, he at one time exhibited, at Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre, feats of strength aud acti- 
vity ; Lut he subsequently devoted himself to 
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a much more henourable as well as useful oc- 
cupation. About 1812 he went to the Conti- 
nent, accompanied by his wife; and after vi- 
siting Portugal, Spain, and Malta, in 1815, he 
travelled to Egypt. He continued there till 
1819, employing the interval in exploring, with 
extraordinary activity and success, the dilapi- 
dated monuments of antiquity so thickly scat- 

tered over that country. Among his most 
remarkable discoveries are—an entrance into 

one of the pyramids of Ghizeh; the tombs 

of the Egyptian hings at Beban-cl-Malook, in 

the vicinity of the ancient city of Thebes ; aud 

the temple of Ipsambul, near the second cata- 

ract of the Nile. On returmng to Europe, ; 
and visiting Italy, Belzoni presented to the | 
inhabitants of his native city, two lion-headed 

statues of granite, which the Paduans placed 

in a conspicuous situation in the Palazza della | 
Justizia; and to show the interest they took | 
in the fame of their fellow-citizen, they caused | 
a medal to be struck, bearing on one sile a 
representation of the statues in question, and 
on the other an inscription recording Belzoni’s 
principal researches and discoveries. The 
traveller, who had been much indebted to Mr 
Salt, the British consul in Egypt, for pecuniary 
and other assistance in the prosecutions of Lis 
undertakings, hastened to England to lay their 
results before the public. In 1820 he pub- 

lished a ‘‘ Narrative of the Operations and 

recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Tem- 

Rie. Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt and 

ubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the 

Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice ; 

and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon,’ 
4to; together with 44 illustrative plates in 

folio, In 1821 Belzoni exhibited, at the 

Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, a model of the 

tomb which he had explored near Thebes ; fac- 

similes of the paintings on the walls of one or 

two of the sepulchral apartments; with other 
curiosities which he had collected in Egypt. 
This exhibition attracted much pubiic atten- 

tion, and probably proved very profitable ; but 
being removed the following season to Paris, 

it did not there meet with equal success. Bel- 

zoni afterwards undertook an expedition of dis- 

covery to the central parts of Afnca. He 

reached the mouth of the Benin river on the 

coast of Guinea, in the autumn of 1823; and 

after waiting some time for a gentleman to’ 
accompany him to Benin, whose interest with | 
the king of that place he believed would be 

advantageous to him, he on the night of the 

24th of November set off with that gentleman 
for Gato. He reached Benin, where he was 
seized with a disease which speedily termi- 
nated in death. He was interred at Gato, 
and the following monumental inscription, re- 
cording the circumstances of his melancholy 
catastrophe, was placed over his grave ; 

‘* Here lie the remains of 
G. Bewzonr, 

Who was attacked with dysentery at Benin, 
(On his way to ffoussa and Timbuctvo,) 
On the 26th of November, and died at this 
place, 

December 3d, 1823. | 
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The gentleman who placed this inscription 
over the grave of this intrepid and enterpris- 
ing traveller, hopes that every European visit- 
ing this spot will cause the ground to be 
cleared, and the fence round the grave to be 
repaired, if necessary.”-—Original Com. 
BEMBO (Peren, cardinal) an eminent re- 
storer of literature, son of a noble Venetian, 
was born at Venice in 1470. He studied Latin 
and polite literature under Urticio, and in 1492 
obtained permission to repair to Messina, to 
study the Greek language under Lascaris. In 
1495 he removed to Padua, where he studied 
philosophy and finished his education. His 
father, proud of his talents, being himself a 
public man, now wished to employ him in the 
service of his country, but after a short trial 
he showed an utter disinclination to public 
business. In 1498, his father being appointed 
vice domino of Ferrara, Bembo accompanied 
him thither, where he contracted an intimacy 
with several eminent men of learning, and 
was much esteemed by duke Alphonso, and 
his wife, Lucretia Borgia. Being now in 
his twenty-eighth year, he began to write, and 
ublished his ‘* Azolani,’’ a pocm on the sub- 
ject of love, morally and philosophically re- 
g-rded, which work became extremely popular. 
In 1506 he visited the court of Urbino, then 
distinguished for its patronage of learned men, 
and continued there six years, pursuing his 
studies, and in great favour with the prince. 
In 1512 he went to Rome, where he was well 
received by Julius 11, whose successor, Leo X, 
immediately on his election, appointed him his 
secretary with a handsome salary. The man- 
ners of the Papal court at this time were very 
free ; and Bembo, being no ecclesiastic, openly 
kept a concubine, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. He was in great favour with Leo, who 
employed him in several important commis- 
sions until his death, on which he fixed his 
abode at Padua, where he passed many years 
in a tranquil manner, surrounded by men of 
letters, his house forming a hind of literary 
academy. In 1529 the task of writing the 
history of Venice was imposed on him; and 
in 1539 pope Paul IIT, who wished to be 
surrounded by men of learning, named him a 
cardinal ; a dignity which it is said that he re- 
luctantly accepted. It was of course necessary 
in the first instance that he should be ordained 
priest ; and being in his seventieth year, he 
assumed a mode of life congenial with his new 
functions. He was nominated to the bishopric 
of Gubbio, but continued to reside at Rome, 
much honoured by the Pope, until his death in 
1547, at the age of seventy-seven. Cardinal 
Bembo is almost equally celebrated in the 
Latin language and his vernacular tongue. He 
was one of the principal of those who contri- 
buted to elevate Italian poetry ; but, fastidious 
in the highest degree, his writings are deficient 
in nature and ease. His Latin poems are 
esteemed for the elegance and delicacy of their 
style, but exhibit little genius, and some which 
he wrote early are extremely licentious. He 


seems chiefly to have rested his reputation on 


his Latin works in prose, which are laboured 
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wiih qxtraordinary care; but his servile ad- 
herence to the style of Cicero has betrayed 
him into ambiguity and absurdity, when treat- 
ing of modern and especially religious subjects. 
He can hardly be called a priest; yet it is sin- 
gular that he should advise a friend not to 
read the epistles of St Paul, lest he should 
injure his style. ‘The principal works of 
Bembo are—‘‘ Epistolaez Nomine Leonis X,” 
Venice, 1536; ‘‘ Epist. familiarum,”’ Venice, 
1552; ‘* Rime de M. Pietro Bembo,” Rome 
and Venice, 1548; ‘* Historia Rerum Vene- 
tarum,’’ Venice, 1551. All his works in both 
languages were published at Venice in 4 vols. 
folio, 1729.—Tiruboschi. Moreri. Bayle. 

BENAVIDIO (Marco Manrva) an emi- 
nent jurisconsult, professor of law in the uni- 
versity of Padua in the reign of the emperor 
Charles V, by whom he was held in great 
estimation, ard advanced to the rank of 
knighthood, a dignity also conferred upon him 
by pope Pius 1V. He was the son of a phy- 
sician, and born in the year 1490. Ile pub- 
lished ten books ‘‘ Observationum legalium,” 
8vo; twelveof ‘“Polymathix,’’ a dialogue; ‘‘ De 
Concilio,”’ 4to; and two ‘ Biographical Me- 
moirs of celebrated Lawyers,” both in 8vo. 
His death took place in 1582.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

BENBOW (Joun) an English naval cha- 
racter of distinguished merit, descended of a 
respectable family in Shropshire. He was 
oorn in Shrewsbury abont the year 1650, and 
having been brought up to the sea in the mer- 
chant service, fought a small vessel which he 
commanded so desperately against a pirate 
from Sallee, in one of his trips to the Medi- 
terranean about the year 1626, as to beat her 
off, though infinitely his superior both in men 
and metal, killing thirteen of her crew on his 
own deck. This gallant action attracted the 
notice of Charles II of Spain, who invited him 
to his court, and recommended him so strongly 
to the favour of James II, that he was pro- 
moted at once by that monarch to the com- 
maand of a ship of war. After the Revolution, 
William IiI employed his services in protect- 
ing the English trade in the channel, which he 
did with great effect, hombarding several of the 
French sea-ports, and keeping the whole coast 
in a state of Constant alarm, His valour and 
activity on these occasions secured him the 
confidence of the nation, and he was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral, and charged 
with the blockade of Dunkirk. From some 
negligence however on the part of the Dutch 
allies, the squadron in that port under the 
command of Barth managed to slip out of 
port, nor could Benbow, though he sailed in- 
stantly in pursuit, ever overtake it. In 1698 
be went as rear-admiral with a small squadron 
to the ‘Vest Indies, and in 1701 again sailed 
to that part of the world with a small fleet, 
having volumarily accepted a command pre- 
viously declined, by several of his seniors, from 
the supposed superiority of the enemy’s force 
in that quarter. In the August of the following 
year he fell in with the French fleet under Du 
Casse, and for five days maintained a running 
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fight with them, when he at length succeeded 
in bringing the enemy’s sternmost ship to cluse 
quarters. In the heat of the action a chain- 
shot carried away one of admiral Benbow’s 
legs, and he was taken below ; but the moment 
the necessary dressing had been applied to 
the wound, he caused himself to be brought 
again on deck and continued the action. At 
this critical instant, being most disgracefully 
abandoned by several of the captains under his 
command, who signed a paper expressing their 
opinion that ‘“ nothing more was to be done,”’ 
the whole fleet, which he considered almost in 
his power, effected its escape. For tlis in- 
famous dereliction of duty, Benbow, on his 
return to Jamaica, brought the delinquents to 
a court-martial, by which two of them were 
convicted of cowardice and disobedience of 
orders, and condemned to be shot ; which sen- 
tence, on their arrival in England, was carried 
into execution at Plymouth. Admiral Benbow, 
who suffered equally in mind and body from 
the unexpected result of this disgraceful busi- 
ness, gradually sunk under his feelings, and 
expired at Jamaica, Nov. 4, 1702. lis son, 
pamed after himself Jonwn, had like his father 
eutered at an early age into the merchant ser- 
vice, and was shipwrecked, while yet a young 
man, and first-mate of the Degrave East In- 
diaman, on the coast of Madagascar, from 
which he with great difficulty escaped. Of 
this misfortune Benbow wrote an account, 
with a description of the southern part ot 
Madagascar; but the manuscript, which was 
in the form of a journal, was unluckily con- 
sumed by an accidental fire at his brother’s in 
1714. Of the exact time of his birth and 
death no documents are in existence; but it 
is said that a considerable portion of unclaimed 
property, belonging to the Benbow family, is 
yet remaming in the Bank of England for 
want of an heir, the family being extinct.— 
Biog. Brit. Campbell’s Brit. Admirals. 

BENCIRENNI (Josern) an Italian critic 
and writer on the fine arts. He was a native 
of Tuscany, who, after filling some other im- 
portant pubiic situations, was appointed di- 
rector of the gallery of Florence. He died in 
1808, aged eighty. His works are—‘* An His- 
torical Essay on the Ficrentine Gallery ;” a 
‘Life of the Poet Dante,” in some repute; 
and several biographical eulogies on illus- 
trious Tuscans.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BENDA (Francis and GeorGe) brothers, 
both musicians in the service of Frederick II 
of Prussia. Francis, the eldest, born in 1709 
in Bohemia, was educated at the chapel-royal 
in Dresden, but is said to have derived greater 
profit from the instructions of an itinerant Jew 
violin-player. By making this man his model, 
he arrived at great excellence in his profession, 
and became the founder of a German school 
of violinists, Ile died at Potsdan in 1786. 
George, born in 1722, was many years ip the 
service of the duke of Saxe Gotha, to whom 
he was chapel-mastcr, as well as to the king 
of Prussia. In 1760 he visited Italy, after 
which ‘ourney he composed his most admired 
pieces, two works which he styles ‘‘ Duo- 
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dramas ;’’ the one founded on the story of 
Medea; the other, and by far the moat cele- 
brated, called *‘ Ariadne in Naxos.” He died 
in 1795.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BENDLOWES (Epwarp) a gentleman of 
easy fortune born about the year 1613, who, 
after having studied at St John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and made the tour of Europe, suffered 
himeelf to become the prey of needy pretenders 
to literature, who overwhelmed him with empty 
flatteries and dedications, in return for the 
more substantial advantages derived from his 
purse. By these means his patrimony dwin- 
dled from a good thousand a-year to nothing ; 
and he died at length at Oxford in absolute in- 
digence, at the age of seventy-three. He was an 
author as well as a patron, and printed many 
poetical pieces, all of which are now deserved- 
ly forgotten, if we except perhaps one enti- 
tled « Theophila, or Love’s Sacrifice,” pub- 
lished in folio in 1652, with a portrait of 
the author, He was well acquainted with 
Davenant, Fisher, Payne, and other contem- 
porary writers.——Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 

BENEDETTO, see CastiGLione. 

BENEDICT (St) founder of the monastic 
order of Benedictines, was born in the terri- 
tory of Norcia in Italy, A D. 480. Le retired, 
when a young man, to a desert, where he pass- 
ed three years in a cavern, known only to his 
friend St Komanus. Being at Iength disco- 
vered by some neighbouring monks, they chose 
him for their abbot ; but disliking their con- 
duct, he again retired to a solitude, where the 
fame of his sanctity drew so many persons 
around him, that in a short time he peopled 
twelve monasteries with his followers. He 
thence removed to Mount Cassino, where he 
took possession of a temple of Apollo, and 
converted the surrounding ivhabitants to 
Christianity. Here he laid the foundation of 
the since famous monastery of Mount Cassino, 
where he estabhshed his rule. The object cf 
Benedict was to form an establishment, more 
solid and useful than the other orders, the 
members of it being enjoined to divide their 
time between prayer, reading, the education of 
youth, and other beneficial Jabours. It flou- 
rished exceedingly, and became the most con- 
siderable order in the West, having towards 
the middle of the ninth century nearly 
absorbed all the othera. Possessed of im- 
mense riches, great political consequence fol- 
lowed the Benedictine order, which was for a 
long time a great support of the popes. In 
process of time several reforms were made in 
it, and various societies branched out of it, 
especially that of St Maur in France, which 
commenced in 1621, and whicr, according to 
Gibbon, has produced more learned writers 
than any other establishment in Europe. St 
Benedict died in 545, or, according to some 
- writers, in 547.—Mosheim. Cuve. Dupin. 

BENEDICT, abbot of Peterborough in the 
twelfth century, was educated at Oxford, and 
became a monk of Christ-church, Canter- 
bury, of which monastery he was © prior. 
Although attached to Becket, whose life he 
wrote, he was elected abbot of Peterborough 
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by the influence of Henry IT. He assisted at 
the coronation of Richard I in 1189, and was 
keeper of the great seul in 1191, but died on 
Michaelmas-day in 1193. He composed a 
history of Henry If and Richard I, from 1170 
to 1192; which work, among antiquaries, ob- 
tained the reputation of being one of the best 
accounts of the time. An edition of this pro- 
duction was published by Hearne, Oxford, 
1735, 2 vols. 8vo.—Bivg. Brit. Leland. Bale. 
BENEDICT XI (pope) was the son of a 
shepherd of Trevigi in the territory of Venice. 
His original name was Nicholas Bocasini, and 
for some time he followed the occupation of a 
schoolmaster. He afterwards became a Doe 
mini¢an, of which order he became general in 
1298, and was created a cardinal by Boniface 
VIlI. On the death of the latter, he succeeded 
to the pontificate, but survived only a year, 
when he died, with the suspicion of being 
poisoned. Bencdict was an able and liberal 
pontiff, whose actions, during his short pos- 
session of the holy chair, were wise and con- 
ciliating. He wrote comments on the gospel 
of St Matthew, besides several sermons, and 
lettegs to the king of France and other princes, 
on the reformation of ecclesiastical abuses in 
their various kingdoms.— Moreri. Bower. 
BENEDICT XII (pope) was a native of 
Savenden in the county of Foix. His real 
name was James Fournier, and he was the son 
ofamiller. Jie entered young into the Cis- 
_tercian order of monks, and gradually rose 
! into distinction until he became bishop of 
| Pamiers, afterwards of Mirepoix, and in 1327 
icardinal, On the death of John XXI11 in 
' 1334, owing to one of those compromises so 
common on a balance of strong interesw in 
the Papal elections, he was unexpectedly 
chosen to succeed him. He had the character 
of being little skilled in the retinement of 
politics, but deeply versed in divinity and 
law, and of exemplary probity. Although a 
Frenchman, he wished to restore the apostolic 
see to Italy, but was prevented by the disor- 
dered state of Rome. As a politician, he 
acted with great fairness between England 
and France, and particularly distinguished 
himself in his selection of cardinals. Like his 
predecessor of the same name, he avoided 
aggrandizing the members of his own family, 
observing, that although James Fournier had 
telations, pope Benedict had none. IIe pub- 
lished a constitution in which he much modi- 
fied the doctrine of purgatory, and occupied 
himself diligently in the reform of the mo- 
nastic orders ; by which he gained the ill-will 
of the monks, who, contrary to all other testi- 
mony, have accused him of licentiousness and 
immorality. His volumes on the state of tho 
soul before the last judgment, and other works, 
are still in MS---which is prudent, as the op- 
position of one infallible authority to another 
is perplexing. Benedict died after a short 
illness at Avignon, in April 1342. The most 
remarkable of the printed works of this pope 
are his ‘‘ Decretum de Animabus Separatis,”’ 
and his constitution for the reform of the reli- 
gious orders. He also left sermons, commen- 
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tariea on the Psalms, letters, and poems.— 
Platina. Moreri. Bower. 

BENEDICT XII, by name Vincenzio Ma- 
ria Orsini, was the eldest son of the duke o: 
Gravina, a nobleman of Naples. He entered 
early among the Dominicans, and in 1672 
was raised by family inflnence to the dignity 
of cardinal. It was with difficulty that he 
could be made to accept of the pontificate, 
and immediately meditated a reform of all the 
pleasures and pomp of his court. With a view 
to these changes, he held a provincial synod 
in the Lateran in 1725, but was defeated by 
the Jesuits in revenge for lis approbation of 
the Dominican doctrine of grace and predes- 
tinauion in preference to their own. Ile also 
expressed a wish for the diffusion of Scriptural 
knowledge, and encouraged the multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Bible in modern lan- 
guages. Another great object with him was 
to unite the four religious communities in 
Christendom, for which purpose he proposed, 
that four councils should be held in different 
places, consisung of representatives of the 
Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinist 
churches. It need not be said, that this scheme 
failed ; but the purity of intention of the pon- 
tiff was undeniable. Benedict lived with the 
utmost frugality, like a hermit in his cell, 
and has been called more a monk than a pope ; 
which probably meant, that he was more at- 
tached to what he conceived to be the spiritual 
welfare of the church than to its political in- 
fluence. His greatest fault was his implicit 
confidence in cardinal Coscia, to whom he left 
the entire management of his government, and 
who much abused it. He died in February 
1731, in the sixth year of his pontificate. Ilis 
works, consisting of sermons, poems, and 
other writings, together with his bulls, were 
published in 1728, in three volumes folio, 
under the title of ‘‘ Opere di Benedetto XIII.” 
— Bower. Mosheim. 

BENEDICT XIV (pope) originally named 
Prospero, was a member of the noble family 
of Lambertini at Bologna, where he was born 
in 1675. He passed through various offices 
in his youth, being consistorial advocate for 
twenty years; and by freely mingling with 
mankind, he cherished a constitutional viva- 
city which never forsook him. In 1724 he 
was created titular bishop of Theodosia, and 
in 1728 received the cardinal’s hat. In 1731 
Clement X11 nominated him archbishop of 
Bologna; and on the death of that pontiff in 
1740, after a conclave of six months, he was 
elected pope. He is said to have hastened 
their deliberations by telling them it was idle 
to spend so much time in discussion. ‘ If 
you want a saint, choose Gotti ; a politician, 
Aldrovandi ; a pleasant companion, take me.” 
Benedict X1V was this, and much more, being 
a man of deep learning, of elegant taste, of li- 
beral and enlarged sentiments, and of great 
goodness of heart. He diminished the num- 
ter of festivals, abolished many idle ceremo- 
nies, and displayed so confirmed an aversion 
to superstitious practices and pious frauds, that 
he obtained the name of the Protestant pope. 

Buioa. Dicr,—No. XV. 
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He was algo a generous patron of literature - 
he founded academies at Rome, bestowed 
benefactions on that of Bologna, and corre- 
sponded with and rewarded learned . men 
both at home and abroad. His principal fault 
was an insuperable aversion to businesa; his 
greatest delight being to retire to a small 
building in the gardens of Monte Cavallo, 
with a few intimate friends and select stran- 
gers, and jest and converse at his ease. He 
was indeed both the subject and the utterer of 
numerous pungent bon-mots. He governed 
tbe church with great mildness, and was ve 
desirous of conciliating the doctrinal differ- 
ences which divided it. In 1750 he cele- 
brated a jubilee with great splendour, and 
after a pontificate of the unusual length of 
eighteen years, died in 1758, aged eighty- 
three. His works were published at Rome, 
in 12 vols. 4to, hy Azevedo. The first eight 
of these are on the beatification and canoniza- 
tion of saints, in which the subject is exhaust- 
ed ; the ninth and tenth are on the mass and 
the festivals instituted in honour of Christ and 
the Virgin; the eleventh, entitled ‘* Eccle- 
siastical Institutions,’’ contains his instruc- 
tions, mandates, and letters, while bishop and 
archbishop, which do him great credi ; and 
the twelfth is ‘‘ On Diocesan Synods.”’ They 
are all in Latin.—Bower. Mosheim. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BENE VOLI (Orazio) one of the greatest 
musical composers of the seventeenth century, 
pupil of Navini, and maestro di capella at 
St Peter’s. He is celebrated for his skill in 
writing fugue and counterpoint for four and 
six choirs, each of four parts; of which de- 
scription is his celebrated mass composed for 
the cessation of the plague at Rome. More 
than two hundred singers, on the occasion of 
its performance, occupied St Peter’s church, 
the sixth choir being placed on the summit of 
the cupola.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BENEZET (Antuony) an American phi- 
lanthropist of Philadelphia, of a singularly de. 
vout and charitable turn of mind. He was in 
the first instance apprenticed to a merchant ; 
but finding that commerce excited too worldly 
a spirit, he articled himself to a cooper, and 
finally became a schoolmaster for the greater 
part of his hfe. He was the author of “« A 
Caution to Great Britain and her Colonies, in 
a short Representation of the calamitous 
State of the enslaved Negroes in the British 
Dominions,” 1767. 8vo. He also wrote 
‘* Some Historical Account of Guinea, with an 
Enquiry into the Rise and Progress of the 
Slave Trade,” 1772, with other works of a 
kindred character. His extreme simplicity 
and benevolence made him the idol of the 
poor, and of the negroes, hundreds of whom 
attended his funeral, as well as religious per- 
sons of all denominat ons. He died at Phila- 
delphia in 1784.—Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. 

BENGELIUS or BENGEL (Jonn AtL- 
BERT) a German Lutheran divine of the or- 
thodox school. He wasa native of Wirtem- 
berg, and was consistoriul counsellor to the 
duke of Wirtemberg, Protestant abbot of Al+ 
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pirspach, and professor of divinity at Tubin- 
mn. He was disposed to mysticism, and 
ached some fanciful explanations of the 
Apocalypse, particularly relating to the Mil- 
lennium, which he supposed would begin in the 
year 1836. Several of his publi: ations relate 
to this topic; but his principal work is a 
critical edition of the New ‘Testament in 
Greek, with a corrected text. It exhibits 
proofs of talent and Jearning; but has been 
superseded by the more recent researches of 
aes and Griesbach.—Chalmners’ Biog. 
ict. 

BENJAMIN (of Tudela) a Jew of the 
twelfth century, born at Tudela in Navarre, 
distinguished as one of the earliest travellers 
in the middle ages who visited the central] re- 
gions of Asia. He is supposed to have ex- 
plored the countries to the north of the Euxine 
and Caspian seas, as far as Chinese Tartary ; 
and he also collected information concerning 
the rites and customs of the Onental Jews. 
The narrative of his travels is curious, but ro- 
mantic ; and some doubts have been enter- 
tained of its authenticity. It was first pub- 
lished at Constantinople in 1543, with a Latin 
translation by Arias Montanus; and there are 
English and French versions. See Banraiiinr. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BENIGNUS (St) an Irish divine of the 
fifth century, who is supposed to have been a 
disciple of St Patrick, and to have been his 
successor in the sec of Armagh. He died in 
468. A work on the ‘ Life and Miracles of St 
Patrick ;’’ an Irish poem on the conversion of 
his countrymen; and the ‘‘ Munster look of 
Reigns,” are ascribed to him.— Biog. Brit. 

BENIVIENI (Jerome) an Italian poet of 
the age of Lorenzo de Medicis. His principal 
works are canzonecs on divine love, which 
he treats according to the principles of the 
Platonic writers, so as to give his poetry an 
air of allegorical mysticism, which somewhat 
detracts from its achnowledged beauties. He 
died in 1542.—Tirabaschi. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BENNELF BISCOP, or BENEDICIUS 
EPISCOI'US, an Anglo Saxon monk of the 7th 
century. He was of a noble Northumbrian 
family. Devoting himself early to a religious 
life, he in 653 made a journey to Rome, to 
obtain an exact acquaintance with monastic 
discipline ; and on his return he founded the 
monastery of Wearmouth. In the erection 
and endowment of this institution he spared 
neither cost nor pains. He made repeated 
ournies to Rome to obtain manuscripts, pic- 
tures, relics, and church ornaments of various 
kinds ; and he procured artists from abroad to 
build and decorate the church and other mo- 
mastic edifices. Iie is considered as one of 
the greatest improvers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture among the Anglo Saxons; and it is 
probable that he introduced the manufacture 
of glass into this country. He founded a se- 
cond monastery on the banks of the ‘l'yne, 
called Jarrow; and dying in 690, he was buried 
at Wearmouth. ‘Benedict Biscop,” says Mr 
Dibdin, ‘made not fewer than five journies 
to Rome to purchase books and other neces- 
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sary things for his monastery, for one of which 
books our immortal Alfred gave afterwards as 
much land as eight ploughs could labour.”’— 
Bibliomania, p.g19. The learned bibliographer, 
in a note on this passage, remarks on the ap- 
parent anachronism which would connect Ben- 
net Biscop with a prince who lived and died 
20.) years after him. But the mistake rests 
with Mr Dibdin: it was not the West Saxon 
monarch deservedly styled Alfred the Great, 
but Alfred or Aldfrid, a king of Northumbria, 
who, as Bede the historian informs us, agreed 
to give an estate for a mauuscript volume ; and 
Biscop dying during the progress of the nego- 
ciation, it was completed, and the exchange 
made, by his successor, the abbot Ceolfrid.— 
Henry's Hist. of Engl. 

BENNET (Henry) earl of Arlington, one 
of the confidential ministers of Charles 11. 
Iie was born of a good family at Arlington in 
Middlesex in 1618, and was educated at Christ 
Church college, Oxford. During the civil 
war he served in the royal army; and follow- 
ing Charles 11 into exile, he received the 
honour of knighthood from him at Bruges in 
1658, and afterwards resided as his minister 
or agent at Madrid. In 1662 he returned 
home, and was appointed secretary of state ; 
and in 1664 he was created baron Arlington, 
and became a leading member of the cabinet, 
having been one of the favourite counsellors of 
Charles 11, who were designated by historians as 
the Cabal, a term fancifully formed from the ini- 
tials of the names or titles of the five indivi- 
duals composing it, viz. lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh, Anthony Ashley Cooper earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Villiers duke of Buckingham, lord Arling- 
ton, and Maitland duke of Lauderdale. The 
subject of this article was in 1672 made vis- 
count Thetford and earl of Arlington, and de- 
corated with the order of the Garter. He 
retired from office in 1674, after having nar- 
rowly escaped an impeachment by the house 
of Commons. He died in 1685, having, as it 
is asserted, reconciled himself to the church 
of Rome on his death-bed. His public letters 
when viet of state were published in 
1701.— Biog. Brit. 

BENNEYL (Tnomas) an English divine, 
who distinguished himself as a controversial 
writer in the former part of the 18th century. 
He was a native of Salisbury, and studied at 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship, 
In 1700 Dr Compton, bishop uf London, gave 
him the rectory of St James’s, Colchester, and 
he subsequently obtuined the vicarage of St 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, on which he removed to 
London, where he died in 1728. He was 
well acquainted with Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman literature, as well as with divinity. 
Hie writings are numerous, relating chiefly to 
the controversies between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Dissenters, especially on the pro- 
priety of using established forms of prayer in 
public worship.— Biog. Brit. 

BENNETT (Acnes Manta) a lady distin- 
guished for her talents as a novelist. Pos- 
sessed of a well-informed and highly cultivated 
mind, she delineated character with peculiar 
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success; and excelled no less in descrip- 
tion, sentiment, humour, and pathos. Her 
first work was ‘* Anna, or Memoirs of a Welch 
Heiress,’ 4 vols. an impression of which was 
sold on the day of publication. Sbe after- 
wards wrote “ Juvenile Indiscretions,”’ 5 vols. ; 
«© Agnes de Courci,’’ 4.vols.; “Ellen ccuntess 
of Castle Howell,” 4 vols.; “‘ The Beggar Girl 
and her Benefactors,” 5 vols. The /ast pro- 
duction of her pen was ‘‘ Vicissitudes abroad, 
cr the Ghost of my Father,”’ 6 vols., two thou- 
sand copies of which are said to have been 
disposed of the day it made its appearance. 
Most of her novels have been repeatedly 
pone and they have been translated into 
‘rench and German. She died at Brighton in 
1805.—Athenaum, vol. iii. 

BENOIT (Faruen) otherwise Amnaracn, 
a learned Jesuit, a native of Gusta in Pheni- 
cia, born 1663. He was sent when nine years 
old to Rome, for education in the Maronite 
college, where he made great progress in his 
studies, and on his return to the East, having 
entered the priesthood, was employed by the 
patriarch of Antioch in correcting his works. 
Again visiting Rome, on affairs connected with 
his church, he accepted the invitation of Cosmo 
Ill to Florence, where he was employed in ar- 
ranging the Oriental types founded by Ferdi- 
nand de Medicis, and superintending the pub- 
lication of several Eastern manuscripts. At 
the age of forty-four he became a member of 
the Jesuits’ college, and was appointed by 
Clement XI a corrector of the editions of the 
Greek fathers. 
of the Greek Menology, and commenced an 
edition of the works of Ephrem Syrus, but only 
lived to complete two volumes, the remainder 
being after his death furnished by Assemanni. 
He died in 1742, in the eightieth year of his 
age.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BENOIT (Evi) a French minister of the 
reformed church, of great learning and ability. 
On the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he 
fled to Holland, where he became pastor to a 
congregation at Delft, and remained there till 
his death in 1728, at the age of eighty-eight. 
He left behind him several works, among 
which are—‘* Miscellaneous Remarks on To- 
land’s two Dissertations,” and ‘* An Apology 
for the Retreat of the Pastors from tha Petse- 
cution in France ;”’ but his principal produc- 
tion is his ‘‘ Histoire de I’edit de Nantes”’ in 
five quarto volumes, 1693. His manuscript 
memoirs give a curious portrait of Madame 
Benoit, who, he says, “ plagued in every pos- 
sible way her wretched mate for the space of 
seven-and-forty years.’’— Ibid. 

BENSERADE (Isaac) a celebrated French 
writer and poet of the seventeenth century, 
was born in 1612 at Lyons-la-Foret in Upper 
Normandy. He lost his father when very 
young; but his mcther claiming relationship 
to cardinal Richelieu, that prelate had him 
educated, and would have provided for him in 
the church, had he not preferred the court, 
where he soor. became famous for his wit and 
poetry. The department in which he more 
peculiarly succeeded, waa the gaiant and sati- 


He also translated a portion 
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Tical verses composed for the court ballets, 
before operas came into vogue; in which he 
yageniously adapted the personages of anti- 
quity to known characters. His success in 
these lighter pieces, led him to the strange at- 
tempt of turning all Ovid's Metamorphoses 
into rondeaus ; a work which, though favoured 
by the king, and magnificently decorated with 
engravings, was laughed at from the moment 
of its appearance. Towards the end of his 
life, the better taste of the age of Louis X1V 
threw him into neglect ; and, as usual, disgusted 
with the woild which he no longer pleased, he 
withdrew to Gentili, and gradually exchanged 
gallantry for devotion. Olivet observes, that 
it was the custom in his youth to visit the re- 
mains of the ornaments with which Denserade 
had decorated his house and garden, which, 
even to the barks of the trees, abounded with 
poetical inscriptions. Voltaire deems these 
the last of his productions, and regrets that 
they were not collected. Benserade was an 
adept in the art of ingratiation, and by his 
flattering of Mazarin, the queen dowager, 
and others, obtained pensions and gifts which 
enabled him to keep a carriage and live other- 
wise with eclat. He died in 1691, at the aze 
of seventy-eight. His whole works, including 
a selection trom his Ovid, were printed at 
Pans, 1697, 2 vols. 12mo.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BENSON (GeorceE, DD.) an Arian mi- 

nister born at Great Salkeld, Cumberland, 
Sept. 1, 1699. He received the rudiments 
of education under Dr Dixon at Whitehaven, 
and completed his studies at Glasgow. Being 
intended by his friends for the ministry, the 
interest of Dr Calamy procured him an invita- 
tion to take charge of a congregation at Abing- 
don, Berks, where he remuined seven years, 
but quitted it in 1729 for a similar situation in 
Southwark. Eleven years after, he succeeded 
Dr Harris in the chapel in Crutched Frasa, 
having Dr Lardner as his colleague and assist- 
ant ; and here he continued till his death in 
April 1762, in his sixty-third year. Though 
a dissenter from the Church of England, he 
enjoyed the friendship of Hoadley, Herring, 
Butler, Conybeare, and many other names who 
ranked high in the establishment. He pub- 
lished in his life-time various religious and 
controversial] tracts, among which are—‘* An 
Illustration of some of the Epistles of St Paul,”’ 
4to; “‘A History of the planting of Christ- 
ianity,” 4to, 3 vols. ; ‘‘ ‘T'racts on Persecution 
and on the reasonableness of Prayer ;’”’ anda 
‘‘ Life of Christ.”” Dr Amory published an 
edition of his posthumous works in one vol. 
4to, 1764.---Biog. Brit. 

BENTHAM (James) an ingenious writer on 
ecclesiastical archaiology. He wasborn at Ely, 
where his father was a clergyman, lineally de- 
scended from Thomas Bentham, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry in the reign of queen iliza- 
beth. He waseducated at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M A. in 
1738. Previous to this he had entered into 
holy orders, and obtained the living of Sta- 
pleford in Cambridgeshire. After having suce 
cessively held og livings in that 
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county and in Norfolk, he in 1779 was pro- 
moted toa prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral, 
of which he had been before a minor canon. 
In 1783 he was presented to the valuable rec- 
tory of Bow-brick-hill. ‘The Jiterary reputa- 
tion of Bentham is founded on his ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Ely Cathedral,” for the 
publication of which he issued proposals in 
1761, and which appeared in 1771 in one vol. 
4to. It has been observed, that the know- 
ledge of ancient architecture displayed in this 
work, far exceeded al} that had been before 
written on that subject. The cathedral of 
Ely, where Bentham was beneficed, furnished 
him with examples of almost every variety of 
style, from the Saxon era to the Reformation. 
The characteristic ornaments of each were 
carefully studied by him; anc his numerous 
uotations from ancient authors prove his 
iligence in historical research, In this 
work was first brought forward the presumed 
origin of the pointed arch, the clef feature of 
the Guthic style, on which the whole style 
seemed to have been formed. This kind 
of arcn Bentham supposed might have been 
derived trom the intersection of two semi- 
circular arches, such as are seen on the walls 
of some buildings erected soon after the Nor- 
mau conquest. Dr Milner, the historian of 
Winchester, has since adopted this hypothesis, 
and supported it with a degree of Jearned in- 
genuity which has given it much celebrity. 
Whatever may be its merit, Bentham seems 
to have the fuirest claim to it; yet attempts 
have been made, not only to deprive him of 
the credit to be derived from this source, but 
even to invalidate his title tothe authorship of 
all that part of his work which relates to the 
ecclesiastical architecture. Dr Milner, in the 
article Gothie Architecture in ‘‘ Rees’s Cy- 
clopmdia,”’ stated that ‘ the poet Gray diew 
up the architectural part of the History of Ely 
cathedral.”’? ‘This statement is successfully 
rebutted in the memoirs of Bentham, prefixed 
to the new edition of the '‘ History ” published 
in 1812, where it is shewn, that the architec- 
tural essay in question, far from having been 
written by Gray, was actually drawn up he 
fore Bentham was acquainted with the poet 
and that it was the occasion of their subse- 
quent literary intercourse. A more extraordi- 
hary attack on the reputation of the Ely his- 
torian has been made by Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary, who, in some manuscript marginal 
notes on Bentham's work, coarsely assets it 
to have been written by his brother Edward 
Beutham, divinity professor at Oxford; for 
which statement there seems to be rot the 
slightest foundation. Bentham published some 
tracts rejating to the draining and inclo- 
sure of the fens of Ely ; and he is said to have 
made collections for a genera! history of an- 
cient architecture in this kingdom. He died 
November 17, 1794, aged eighty-six, having 
been twice married, and leaving by his first 
wife one son, a clergymau.— Memoirs ab oes 
to the Hist. of Ely, second editron, 1812. Notes 
on Mem. in Suppl. to Hist. 1817., 
BENTHAM (Eowanp) elder brother af the 
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ing, was educated at Oxford, and em- 
d the clerical profession. He held suc 

cessively various preferments in Hereford ca- 
thedral. In 1749 he took the degree of DD.; 
and he was subsequently appointed regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford. He published seve- 
ra] sermons, and elemen treatises on moral 
philosophy, logic, and theology ; besides soma 
other works. He died in 1776, aged sixty-nine. 
Biog. Brit. Nichols’s Literary Anecd. 

BENTINCK (Wuitiam) the first earl of 
Portland, was born in Holland of a noble 
family, and accompanied the prince of Orange 
in England. He secured the affection of Wil. 
liam by a singular act of devotion. On the 
prince falling ill of the small-pox, it was 
thought necessary by the physicians, that he 
should receive the natural warmth of a young 
person lying in the same bed with him. Ben- 
tinck, whu had been his page, and was always 
near his person, offered himself for this pur- 
pose, and caught the distemper dangerously, 
but secured the favour of the prince for ever, 
ln 1677 he was sent over to England, to ne- 
gociate the marriage of William with Mary, 
the daughter of the duke of York, and during 
the progress of the Revolution was eminently 
serviceable by his zeal and activity. On the 
settlement of William, he was rewarded with 
the title of earl of Portland, and obtained se- 
veral high offices, civi) and military, as well as 
grants of land. He was cold and sedate in 
manners, like his master, but an upright and 
able statesman, to which he added the not 
always accompanying merit of private good 
conduct. He died in 1709. His son Henry, 
the second eal, was created duke of Portland 
in 1716.—Bioe. Brit. 

BENTINCK (Wrtiiam Henry Cavzen- 
nisn) third duke of Portland, was born ip 
1738, and educated at Christchurch, Oxford. 
After sitting for some time in the house of 
Commons as member for Weobly, he was 
called to the upper house by the death of his 
father in 176%, from which time he voted 
with the marquis of Rockingham, in whose 
administration he was lord chamberlain. Dur- 
ing the American war he acted with the Oppo- 
sion, and in 1782 was appointed lurd lieute- 
nant of Ireland, where he remained only three 
megpths, in consequence of the breaking up of 
the adiinistration by the death of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham. The memorable and 
iH-advised Coalition succeeded, which fell be- 
fore the rising fortunes of Mr Pitt; and from 
that time the duke*&cted with the Whig Op- 
position until 1792, when he was elected 
chancellor of Oxford, and soon after joining 
with Mr Burke in his alarm at the French 
revolution, agreed with this orator and other 
seceders on the score of French politics, to 
support administration. Fle was accordingly, 
in 1794, made secretary of state for the home 
department, which he hcld until the resigna- 
tion of Mr Pitt in 1801, and was then ap- 
pointed president of the council, which he 
held until 1805. On the resignation of Lord 
Grenville in 1807, he was appointed first lord 
of the treasusy, which office he resigned soon 
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after, and was succeeded by Mr Perceval. 
He died of the stone in October 1808, leaving 
behind him the character of a man of probity 
and respectability, who however was neither 
eminent as a speaker, nor possessed of brilli- 
ant parts.—Gent. Mag. Ann. Regis. 
BENTIVOGLIO (Hercutes) one of the 
best Italian poets of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Bologna in 1506, of one of the 
most illustrious families of that city and of all 
Italy. His father, Hannibal IJ, being forced 
by Julius II to leave the country, of which his 
ancestors had been masters for nearly a cen- 
tury, repaired to Milan and took his infant 
son with him. A few years afterwards, he 
removed to Ferrara, and placed himself and 
family under the protection of the house of 
Este, to which he was related. Here his sou 
made a rapid progress in his studies, and was 
eventually employed by the duke of Ferrara 
in state affairs of importance, until his death 
in 1573. His works, which are published un- 
der the title of “‘ Opere poetiche del sig. Ercole 
Bentivoglio,” Paris, 1719, 12mo, consist of 
two comedies of great merit; five epistles in 
the manner of Berni; and stanzas, sonnets, 
eclogues, and satires, which are deemed infe- 
tior only to those of Anosto. Biog. Univ. 
BENTIVOGLIO (Guy or Guipo) of the 
same family as the preceding, celebrated 
as a cardinal in the Roman church, and in 
literature as a historian, was born at Ferrara 
in 1579. He studied at Padua with great re- 
putation, and afterwards fixing his residence 
at Rome, acquired general esteem by his pru- 
dence and integrity. He was nuncio in Flan- 
ders from 1607 to 1616, and afterwards in 
France to 1621. lis character stood s0 igh, 
that on the death of Urban VIII in 1644, he 
was generally thought to be the most likely 
person to succeed him ; but on entering the 
conclave, in the hottest and most unhealthy 
season of the year, he was seized with a fever, 
ot which he died, aged sixty-five. Having 
lived in too magnificent a style, he was 
much embarrassed at the time of his death ; a 
circumstance attributed to his canvass for the 
papacy. Cardinal Bentivoglio was an able 
politician ; and his historical memoirs are the 
works of a man of that description. The most 
valuable of these are—his ‘‘ History of the Civil 
Wars in Flanders,” written in Italian, and 
first published at Cologne, 1630, a translation 
of which, by Henry earl of Monmouth, ap- 
peared in 1654, Lo » folio; “ An Account 
of Flanders” during legation, also trans- 
Jated by the earl of Monmouth, folio, 1652 ; 
his own Memoirs ; and a collection of letters, 
which are reckoned among the best specimens 
of epistolary writing in the Italian language, an 
edition of which was published at Cambridge in 
41727. Allthese, except the memoirs, have been 
published together at Paris, 1645-1648, folio, 
and at Venice 1 668,4to.— Tiraboschi. Biog. Univ. 
BENTIVOGLIO (Hyppo.irus) of Arra- 
on, another member of the same family, was 
rm at Ferrara about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He bore the titles of mar- 
quis of Magliano, and count ofAntignata: aod 
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after studying first in Italy and afterwards 
at Paris, embraced a military life, and served 
in Flanders in 1588. To the pursuit of arms 
he joined that of literature, and was especially 
attached to the drama, of which he produced 
‘‘ L’Annibale in Capoa,” ‘La Figlia di Tra- 
cia,” “ L’Achille in Sciro,” <‘* Tiradate,” 
tragedies ; and ‘‘ Impegni per disgracia,” a 
comedy. His i poems are in various col- 
lections.— Biog Univ. 

BENTIVOGLIO (Cornenivs) a cardinal 
and poet, one of the sons of the preceding, 
was born at Ferrara in 1668. Having early 
distinguished himself by his learning and pro- 
ficiency in the belles letters, he was promoted 
by Clement X1 to be his domestic prelate, 
und in 1712 was sent nuncio to France, where 
he obtained high favour with Louis XIV for 
his zeal in favour of the bull Unigenitus. He 
was made cardinal in 1719, on his recall from 
Paris, and died at Rome in 1732. Amidst 
a busy life, in respect both to political and ec- 
clesiastical duties, he found leisure to cultivate 
polite literature. He delivered a discourse in 
the Academy of Design, on the utility of the 
fine arts, which was printed at Rome in 1707, 
but is more celebrated for an elegant transla- 
tion of the Thebaid uf Statius, and for lis son- 
nets. IHlis brother Louis and sister Cornelia 
also cultivated poetry: the latter, who died 
in 1811, is neil eroke of by Crescembini.— 
Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

BENTLEY (Ricuarp) a celebrated divine 
and classical scholar, distanguished as a pole- 
mical writer in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Ile was born at the village 
of Oulton, near Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 
1662. His ancestors had possessed a valua- 
ble estate in the parish of Halifax; but the 
family was reduced in circumstances, owing to 
the misfortunes of his grandfather, who esuffer- 
ed in the cause of Charles 1. His father is 
said to have beena blacksmith. To bis mo- 
ther, who was a woman of strong natural abi- 
lities, he was indebted for the first rudiments 
of his education. Jle was afterwards sent to 
a grammar-school at Wahetield, whence he 
was removed, at the age of fourteen, to St 
John’s college, Cambridge. In 1682 he left 
the university, and became usher of a school 
at Spalding ; and this situation he relinquished, 
in the following year, for that of tutor to the 
son of Dr Stillingfleet, dean of St Paul’s. He 
accompanied his pupil to Oxford, where he 
availed himself of the literary treasures of the 
Bodleian library in the prosecution of his own 
studies. In 1684 he took the degree of MA, 
at Cambridge, and in 1689 he obtained the 
same honour at the sister university. His 
first published work was a Latin epistle to Dr 
John Mill, in an edition of the Chronicle of 
John Malela, which appeared in 1691. It 
contained observations on the writings of that 
Greek historian, and displayed so much pro- 
found learning and critical acumen, a6 excited 
the sanguine anticipations of classical scholars 
from the future lahuurs of the author. Dr 
Stillingfleet, having been raiscd to the bishop- 
ric of Worcester, made Bentley hie chaplain, 
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and in 1693 collated him to a prebend in his 
cathedral. The recommendation of his patron 
and of bishop Lloyd procured him the honour 
of being chosen the firat preacher of the lecture 
instituted by the celebrated Robert Boyle for 
the defence of Christianity. The discourses 
against Atheism, which he delivered on this 
occasion, were published in 1694: they have 
since been often reprinted, and translated into 
several foreign languages. In 1693 he was 
appointed keeper of the royal library at St 
James’s; a circumstance which incidentally led 
to his famous controversy with the hon. Charles 
Boyle, afterwards earl of Orrery, relative to 
the genuineness of the Greek Epistles of Pha- 
laris, an edition of which was published by 
the latter, then a student at Christ-church, 
Oxford. In this dispute Bentley was trium- 
phantly victorious, though opposed by the 
greatest wits and critics of the age, including 
Pope, Swift, Garth, Atterbury, Aldrich, Dod- 
well, and Conyers Middleton, who advocated 
the opinion of Boyle with a degree of warmth 
and illiberality which appears very extraordi- 
nary, But the inotives of Bentley’s assailants 
were various. Swift, in his Battle of the Books, 
took up the cudgels against him in defence of 
his friend sir William Temple; Dr Garth 
attacked him probably from mere wantonness, 
in the well-known couplet in his Dispensar y— 
** So diamonds owe a lustre to their foil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” 


Some were actuated by personal considera- ' 
tions, among whom was Conyers Middleton, 


whose persevering hostility to Bentley during 
n long series of years seems to have originated 
from the latter having applied to the former, 
when a young student in the university, the 
coutemptuous epithet of fiddling Conyers, be- 
cause he played on the violin. It does not 
appear who was the author of a punning cari- 
cature which was produced on this occasion, 
representing Bentley about to be thrust into 
the bruzen bull of Phalaris, and exclaiming, 
“‘T had rather be roasted than Boyled.’’ In 
1699 Bentley, who had three years before 
been created DD, published his “ Disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris,”’ in which he 
satisfactorily proved that they were not the 
compositions of the tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
lived more than five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, but were written by some sophist, 
under the borrowed name of Phalaris, in the 
declining age of Greek literature. Soon after 
this publication, Dr Bentley was presented by 
the crown to the mastership of T'rinity college, 
Cambridge, worth nearly 1,000/. a-year. On 
obtaining this preferment, he is said to have 
applied to himself, somewhat profanely, a pas- 
sage in the Psalms—‘“ By the help of my God 
I have leaped over a wall ;’’ alluding to the 
relative situations of the colleges of St John 
and ‘Trinity, which are divided only by a wah. 
He now resigned the prebend of Worcester, 
and in 1701 was collated to the archdeaconry 
of Ely. His conduct, as head of the college, 
gave ris: to accusations against him from the 
vice-inaster and some of the fellows, who, 


among various offences, charged him with 
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embezzling the college money. Tie publisned 
a defence, entitled ‘« The erent State of 
Trinity college in Cambridge, in a Letter from 
Dr Bentley to the Right Rev. John lord 
bishop of Ely,” 1710. The contest was much 
protracted, and occasioned a law-suit which 
was decided in the Doctor’s favour about 
twenty years after. In 1711 he published an 
edition of Horace at Cambridge in 4to, which 
was reprinted at Amsterdam; and in 17138 
appeared his remarks on Collins’ Discourse on 
Free-thinking, under the form of ‘‘ A Letter to 
F. H. [Francis Hare] DD. by Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.’’ He was appointed regius papfes- 
sor of divinity in 1716 ; and in the same year 
he issued proposals for a new edition of the 
Greek Testament, an undertaking for which 
he was admirably qualified, but which he was 
prevented from executing, in consequence of 
the animadversions of his determined adver- 
sary Middleton. In 1717 George I, visiting 
the university, nominated by mandate, as is 
usual on such occasions, several persons for 
doctor’s degree in divinity. It was the duty 
of Bentley, as professor, to perform the cere- 
mony called creatiin ; previous to which, he 
made a demand of four guineas from each can- 
didate beyond the usual fees, absolutely re- 
fusing to create any doctor without payment. 
Some submitted ; but others, among whom was 
Middleton, withstood the demand, and com- 
menced a prosecution against the professor 
before the vice-chancellor ; who, deciding in 
favour of the complainants, first suspended 
Bentley, and subsequently degraded bim from 
the honours, rights, and offices, he held in the 
university. ‘These proceedings were, after con- 
siderable litigation, annulled by the court 
of King’s Bench; and the doctor in 1728 
was restored to all his former honours and 
emoluments. In 176% he published an edition 
of ‘erence and Phedrus; and his notes on the 
comedies of the former involved him in a dis- 
pute with bishop Hare on the metres of Te- 
rence, which provoked the sarcastic observa- 
tion of sir Isaac Newton, that ‘‘ two dignified 
clergymen, instead of minding their duty, had 
fallen out about a play-book.”” The last work 
of Dr Bentley was an edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, with conjectural emendations, which 
appeared in 1752. This added nothing to 
his reputation, and may in one word be cha- 
racterized a failure. He died at the master’s 
lodge at Trinity, July 1742, and was in- 
terred in the cliogaglite As a scholar 
and a critic this great™fhan had few equals. 
Such was the extent of his learning and the 
accuracy of his judgment, that the best in- 
formed of his opponents respected his talents, 
while they were loading him with classical 
ubuse, which he did not fail to return with in- 
terest. Now that the prejudices, excited ap- 
parently by his personal conduct, have subsided, 
his pre-eminence in that species of literature 
which he cultivated is universally acknow- 
ledged ; and though some may be disposed to 
question the utility of his speculations, no one 
can deny that he displayed talents of the 
highest order in bringing them to maturity. 
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¥n his personal character Dr Bentley has been 
charged with displaying a rapacious and mer- 
cenary spirit ; yet he can hardly be accused of 
avarice, for it is stated on good authority, that 
he lived in a very hospitable manner, main- 
taining the dignity and magnificence of the 
ancient abbots in housekeeping at his lodge, 
which he caused to be handsomely repaired 
and decorated ; and in several respects he was 
a benefactor to the college. By his wife (the 
daughter of sir John Bernard of Brampton in 
Huntingdonshire, ) who died in 1740, he had 
one son and two daughters: one of the latter 
was*he mother of Richard Cumberland, the 
celebrated dramatist.—Biog. Brit. Cumber- 
land’s Memoirs of his own Life. Classical 
fournal. 

BENTLEY (Ricnarp) only son of the 
preceding was educated at Trinity college, 
under his father, on whose death he mar- 
ried and went to France. He was a man of 
various accomplishments and elegant man- 
ners, but of little conduct; and being fre- 
quently much involved by his imprudence, he 
was reduced to situations uncongenial with his 
feelings, and unfavourable to the due cultiva- 
tion of his talents. He enjoyed a portion of 
the sickly and capricious patronage of Horace 
Walpole, and designed many of the embellish- 
ments for Strawberry Hill. By the interest of 
Walpole or Bubb Doddington, or of both, he 
also obtained a small place under the adminis- 
tration of lord Bute, and a pension of 500i. a 
year. ‘The consistcnt fruit of these con- 
nexions was the production of ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ 
a satirical poem against Wilkes. He likewise 
wrote ‘‘A Poetical Epistle to Lord Melcombe ;’’ 
and three dramas, ‘‘ Philodamus,’’ ‘* The Pro- 
phet,”’ and ‘‘ The Wishes.” He died in 1782. 
—Cumberland’s Life. Biog. Dram. 

BENYOWSKY (Mavnrice Avoustus, 
count de) a magnate of the hingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Poland, and one of the chiefs of the 
confederacy formed in the latter kingdom in 
1767. He was born in Hungary in 1741, and 
received a military education; but having 
acted altogether violently and lawlessly in 
the recovery of some family property, he 
was deprived of all his estates by the chancery 
of Vienna, and fied into Poland. Tere ne 
joined the war of the confederates, and was 
taken prisoner by the Russians, ransomed, and 
again captured and sent exile to Kamtschatka, 
where the govern trusted to his care the 
education of his three daughters. The 
yee of these g fallen in love with 

im, her fond parents consented to the match ; 
but the sole object of Benyowsky, who was 
secretly forming a confederacy among the 
exiles with a view to escape, was simply to 
take advantage of his talents of ingratiation to 
effect that purpose. He finally succeeded, but 
not without killing the governor; on which 
event, by contriving to get their wives and 
children into his power, he imposed terms on 
the military, and was enabled to seize a vessel 
und sail from Kamtschatka, accompanied by 
ninety-six persons. Of these nine were wo- 
men, including Aphranasia Nilow the go- 
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vernoi .\ daughter, of whom nothing more is 
heard, in the very romantic and suspicions 
natrative of the count, than that she died the 
following September at Macao. At the latter 
port the count and his companions arrived,after 
crossing the northern Pacific ocean, and touch- 
ing at Japan and Formosa. At Macao he 
formed an engagement with the French East 
India company, and proceeded with most of 
his companions to the Isle of France, whence 
he finally sailed for Europe in 1772, and, touch- 
ing at Madagascar, arrived in France in the 
July of that year. He was well received by 
the French ministry, who listened to his plan 
for a settlement on the island of Madagaacar, 
He accordingly embarked once more for the 
isle of France, whence he sent a detachment 
to Madagascar ; but being inadequately sup- 
ported, great confusion ensued, which induced 
the French ministry to send out commissioners 
to enquire into the state of the settlement, 
Here Benyowshy again degenerated into the 
mere adventurer, quitted the French service, 
and inducing the natives to believe that he 
was a descendant of one of their native hings 
formerly carried away to Europe, was actually 
elected their chief. Thus constituted a sove- 
reign, he sailed to Europe in a brig which he 
had freighted for the Cape of Good Hope, in 
order to submit proposals for acquiring the aid 
and protection of Great Bntain, or eny other 
power which might deem certain trading ad- 
vantages an equivalent. He however failed in 
all these endeavours, but induced certain pri- 
vate merchants to supply him with a vessel 
and merchandise to the value of 40001. After 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope and at 
Sofala, he anchored at the bay of Atanagara in 
Madagascar, in July 1785, where he unloaded 
his carzo, on which those on board sailed away 
with the vesse] and deserted him. Nothwith- 
standing this disaster, he departed for his sete 
tlement of Angoneti, Jeaving his party to 
follow, and soon had a body of natives under 
his command, with whom he attached the 
French factory at Foulpoint. In consequence 
of these proceedings, the government of the 
Isle of France sent a ship with sixty regulars 
un board, who landed in May 17386. The 
count had constructed a small redoubt, which 
he attempted to defend with two cannon, as 
many Europeans, and thirty natives. The 
latter fled on the first fire ; and Benyowsky, re- 
ceiving a musquet-ball in the breast, fell be- 
hind the parapet, whence he was dragged by 
the hair, and in a few minutes afterwards ex- 
pired. Thus fell this brave and eccentric ad- 
venturer, for whose motives and principles there 
has been little authority except his own nar- 
rative, which in many particulars is highly 
improbable. It is evident however that a 
wider theatre was only wanting to make him a 
conspicuoussubject for history. As itis,he mere- 
ly supplies an example of one of those daring 
and fearless characters, who pass like meteors 
through life, and leave neither traces nor con- 
sequences behind them.—Preface to his Me- 


ee BENZELIUS (Eric) a Swedish devine, 
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born at Benzely in West Gotoand, whence 
he derived his name. After being educated 
at Upsal, he was chosen tutor to the sons of 
the count de la Gardie, chancellor of Sweden. 
He travelled with his pupils in several parts of 
Europe, forming an acquaintance with learned 
men, and examining the public libraries. Ke- 
turnmeg home in 1663, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of history and morality, and afterwards 
el air of divinity, in the university of Upsal. 
n 1677 he was raised to the bishopric of 
Strengnes, and in 1700 he was made arch- 
bishop of Upsal: he was also vice-chan- 
cellor of the university. He died in 1709, 
having been twice married, and leaving a nu- 
merous family. His works relate to theology 
and ecclesiastical history, and he published a 
translation of the Bible into the Swedish lan- 
ave.—Moreri. Biog. Universelle. 

BENZELIUS (Enic) son of the foregoing, 
born at Up-al in 1675, was of the same pro- 
fession as his father, and after enjoying other 
preferments in the church, was raised to the 
metropolitan see of Upsal. He died in 1743. 
He wrote on the antiquities of Sweden, and 
was also editor of the ancient Gothic version 
of the Gospels, published with a Latin trans- 
lation by Edward Lye, Oxford, 1750, 4to. It 
is somewhat remarkable that two younger bro- 
thers of this prelate were successively arch- 
bishops of Upsal. One of them, Henny Brwn- 
ZELIU8, who died in 1758, travelled into the 
East and left a journal of his tour, said to be 
preserved in manuscript at Upsal. Some of 
his observations were published in a miscellany 
entitled ‘‘Syntagma Dissertationum in Acade- 
wnia Lundensi habitarum.” Leipsic, 1745, 4to. 
— Biog. Universelle. 

BEORNO, or BIORN, of Scarsaa, an 
Islandic author of the 17th century. He wrote 
a work entitled ‘‘ De novitiis Groenlandorum 
Indiciis,’* containing some curious facts, which 
appear to indicate the existence of a Norwe- 
gian colony in East Greenland, the coast of 
which has been inaccessible to navigators ever 
since the beginning of the 15th century. He 
also wrote ‘‘ Annales sive Collectanea Gron - 
landiz, ab A.C. 1400 ue ad sua tempora 
deducta,” often quoted by Torfzus, who had 
in his possession a manuscript copy of the 
work, which does not appear to have been 
published.— S:bbern. Bibliot. Hist. Dano- Nor- 
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“BEOWULF, the name of a Danish sea- 
king, whose adventures form the subject of a 
curious epic poem, preserved in manuscript in 
the Cottonian library in the British museum, 
and published at Copenhagen in 1815 by Grimr. 
J. Thorkelin. The poem consists of forty- 
three sections or cantos, comprising the life of 
Beowulf, who, after a reign of fifty years, ter- 
minated his existence on a funeral pyre. The 
anonymous author professes to have been re- 
peatedly recompensed by his hero, and must 
therefore have been his contemporary. In 
the first section a bard is introduced singing 
before Beowulf the history of the creation and 
the death of Abel, whence it has been inferred 
that the Danes were Christians at the time 
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this poem was written. Other circumstances 
tend to fix the date of its composition to the 
9th century. The author seems to have been 
& priest. The language is Dano-Saxon, differ- 
ing but little from the Islandic, and the style 
resembles that of the Edda. An analysis of 
this poem, with copious extracts, may be found 
in Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons.— 
Monthly Mag, vol xliii. 

BERARDI (Ancer1to) a musician and wri- 
ter on counterpoint of the 17th century. His 
works were published at Bologna: ‘‘ Docu- 
menti Armonica”’ in 1687, ‘‘ Miscellanea Mu- 
sicale’’ in 1689, ‘‘ Arcani Musicale” in 7690, 
and ‘‘Il Perche Musicale” in 1693. They 
were esteemed of great authority at the time, 
and are quoted by Cheron.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BERCHORIUS (Prrer) a Benedictine of 
the fourteenth century, who died at Paris, 
prior of the monastery of St Eloy, in 1362. He 
wrote several works which are lost: those 
which remain are in three volumes folo, under 
the title of ‘‘ Reductorium, Repertorium et 
Dictionarium Morale utriusque Testamenti,” 
Strasburgh, 1474. The Reductorium contains 
all the stories and incidents in the Bible re- 
duced into allegories; the Repertorium is a 
dictionary of kings, persons, and places ; and 
the Dictionarium seems principally designed 
for students in theology. Warton is of opi- 
nion that this work proves Berchorius to have 
been the author of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum.” 
He also translated Livy by order of king John 
of France, of which version copies are to be 
found in the royal library at Paris. It was 
printed in 1514 in 3 vols. folio.—Biog. Univ. 
Warton’s Hist. 

BERENGARIUS, or BERENGER, arch- 
deacon of Angers, a famous writer on contro- 
versial theology in the 11th century. He re- 
vived the opiniors of Scotus A.rigena concern- 
ing the eucharist, asserting that it was only a 
commemorative rite, and denying the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. His heresy, as it was 
termed, was repeatedly condemned in pro- 
vincial councils ; and he was three times sum- 
moned to Rome, and induced to sign recanta- 
tions of the tenets he had promulgated. He 
died in 1088, in the bosom of the Catholic 
church. Francis de Roye, a learned French 
lawyer of the 16th century, wrote a treatise to 
prove that the repentance of this great hete- 
rodox divine was sincere and lasting; a posi- 
tion which has been the subject of much idle 
controversy between Pretestants and Catho- 
lics. Berengarius wrot# much, but few of his 
works are extant. One treatise however, ‘‘ De 
Corpore et Sanguine Jesu Christi,” was pub- 
lished in Germany by *Lessing so lately as 
1770.—Moreri. Mosheim's Ecclesiastical Hist. 
There was another French divine of this name, 
BerenGanriusof Poictiers, who was a disciple 
of Peter Abelard. On the condemnation of 
his master’s opinions in 1140, he wrote an 
** Apology,” for him, which, with some other 
tracts composed by Berengarius, bas been pub- 
lished in the collection of the works of Abe- 
Jard by Francis Ambojse.— Bayle. 

BERENGARIUS (Jacosvus) called Carpus 
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Berenger di Carpi from the place of hie birth, 
an eminent physician and anatomist of the 16th 
century. He was the son of a surgeon, and was 
patronized by Alberto Pio, lord of Carpi, who 
employed him when young in the dissection of 
brute animals. In 1502 he was made pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Bologna, in which eitua- 
tion he distinguished himself by his anatomical 
researches and discoveries. Like others of 
his profession, he has beeu charged with dis- 
eecting human living subjects, and it is said 
he was obliged on that account to flee from 
Bologna. But this appears to be a vulgar 
calumny ; and he was more probably cornpelled 
to remove by the Inquisition, in consiquence 
of the supposed licentious tendency of his 
anatomical demonstrations, and the laxity of 
his moral principles. He afterwards practised 
hia profession at Rome, and about 15%7 re- 
tired to Ferrara, where he died. Berengarius 
gained yreat fame and riches by his skill in 
the treatment of a certain disease, in the curing 
of which he had recourse to the external use 
of mercury, though he was not, as some have 
asserted, the inventor of that practice. He 
wrote ‘‘ Commentaries on the Auatomy of 
Mundiuus ;” another anatomical work ; and a 
treatise on ‘‘ Fractures of the Skull.’ — Haller. 
Bibl. Anat. Hutchinson's Biog. Med. 

BERENGER (Joun Peirn) a native of 
Geneva, who distinguished himself as a man 
of letters, Having been engaged in some 
political machinations against the state, he was 
banished in 1770, and retired to Lausanne, 
where he afterwards resided. He died in 
1807. His principal works are—‘‘ Les Amans 
Republicains, ou Lettres de Nicias a Cynire ;” 
‘Histoire de Genéve,” 6 vals. vo; “J.J. 
Rousseau justifié envers sa patie ;” an abridg- 
ment of Busching’s Geography, 12 vols. 8vo ; 
ard a collection of Voyages round the World, 
9 vols. 8vo.— Biog. Univ. 

BERENICIUS, an eccentric personage, 
supposed to have been an expelled Jesuit, who 
excited some attention in Holland about the 
year 1670. For a maintenance, he united the 
occupations of achimney-sweeper and itinerant 
knife-grinder ; while such were his natural 
abilities aud literary acquirements, that, be- 
sides being able to repeat from memory most 
of the works of Aristophanes, Homer, Pliny, 
Virgil, Cicero, and other Greek and Roman 
authors, he could also, without any apparent 
effort, translate at will the journals and ya- 
zettes, &c. into extemporaneous verse in either 
the Greek or Latin language. He was well 
versed in most of the modern European tongues, 
and displayed a great familiarity with many 
subjects of science, but was nevertheless of a 
most debauched and licentious disposition, to 
which he eventually owed his untimely death, 

perishinug miserably .» a Log into which he had 
tallen while in a state of intoxicativa. He is 
paid to have been the author of ‘‘ Georgar- 
choniomacha. ’’—Moreri. 

BY_RGALLI (Louisa) the daughter of a 
shoemaker at Venice, in which city she was 
hom in 1703. By means of intense applica- 
tion, she raised herself to no mean rank in the 
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republic of letters, reading and writing ‘the 
learned languages with the greatest facility: 
She published a tragedy on the subject of Agis 
king of Sparta, written in Italian ; two others, 
entitled “La Teba”’ and ‘ Elettra;” «La 
Brandamante ’’ and “‘ L’Elenia,”’ musical dra- 
mas ; and ‘* Le Avventure del Poeta,” a co- 
medy. Her other writings are—‘' Componi- 
menti Poetica delle piu illustri rimatrici d’ogni 
seculo,’’ and a translation of the comedies of 
Terence into Italian verse, printed in 8vo. 
She was also a good painter, having studied 
under Rosalba Carriera. In 1378 she married 
count Gaspard Gozzi, by whom she had a 
family. The time of her death is not known. 
— Biog. Univ. 

BERGEN (Cuantrs Aucustus DE) a Ger- 
man anatomist ana botanist, was born in 17U4 
at Frankfort on the Oder, where his father 
was professor of anatomy and botany. After 
studying under Boerhaave and Albinus at 
Leyden, he proceeded for further improvement 
to Paris, Strasburgh, and most of the cele- 
brated universities in Germany. In 1738 he 
succeeded to both the professorships of his 
father, and in 1744 became professor of thera- 
peutics and patholozy at the same university, 
which chair he maintained with high credit 
until us death in 1760. His academical dis- 
sertations on anatomy were published by Hal- 
ler, who praises them highly. His works not 
included in that collection are—1. “‘ Icon nova 
ventriculorum cerebri ;’’ 2. ‘*‘ Programma de 
Pia-mater ;” 3. ‘‘ Programma de nervis qui- 
busdam cranii ad novem paria hactenis non 
relatis ;”’ 4. Methodus cranii ossa dissuendi, et 
machine hunc in finem construct delinatio ;’’ 
5. “* Pontas observationum anatomico-physio- 
logicarum ;” 6.‘‘ Elementa physiologie ;”’ 7. 
‘* Anatomes expelimentatis;” 8. ‘ Program- 
ma’’ on the comparative merit of the Linnazan 
and Tournefortian systems ;’’ 9. ‘‘ Dissertatio 
de Aloide;” 10. Catalogus stirpium quas hortus 
Academia Viadrina (Frankfort) complectitur ;” 
11. ** Flora Francofyrtana;’’ 12. ‘* Classes 
Conchyliorum ;” besides several dissertations 
in medical journals.— [bid. 

BERGERAC (Savinitn Cx RANO DE) was 
born at Bergerac in Perigord in 1626. He 
was indifferently educated by a country priest, 
and afterwards came to Paris, and gave himself 
up to dissipation. Fle then entered the guards 
as a cadet, and became famous as a duellist, 
regularly quarrelling with every one who no- 
ticed his nose, which wes very remarkably 
formed. His courage on these occasions pro- 
cured him the name of the intrepid, which he 
retained to the end of life. Being twice 
badly wounded, he gave up the army, in which 
he had little chance of preferment, and ap~ 
plied himself to letters, which he had never 
altogether neglected. He camposed many 
works, in which he showed that mixture of 
genius and extravagance which it 18 80 diffi- 
cult either to admire or coudemn. The only 
works published dunng his life were some let- 
ters written in his youth, a tragedy on the 
subject of the elder Aggrippina, aud a comedy 
called ‘‘The Pedant.”’ His other works con- 
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sisting of a ‘‘ Comic History of the States and 
Empires in the Moon ;” a “‘ Comic History of 
the States and Empires of the Sun ;”” with some 
.etters, dialogues, and ents, were not pub- 
lished until after his death.~ He died in 1655, 
aged only thirty-five, owing to a blow upon 
his head received some months before from 
the falling of a piece of wood. Bergerac was 
deficient in education, but possessed a peculiar 
turn of wit and humour, not very dissimilar to 
that of Swift, but less correct and misanthro- 
pical, and more light and extravagant. Ie 
has introduced into his romances the system 
of Des Cartes, apparently with a view to laugh 
at it, as well as at other wild notions, suppo- 
sitions, and theories, of the astronomers of his 
age. Swift is thought to have been indebted 
to him in his Gulliver, as also Fontenelle in 
his Plurality of Worlds, and Voltaire in his 
Micromegas. The beat edition of his works 
is that of Paris, 1741, 3 vola. 12mo.— Ibid. 
BERGHEM (Nicuo.as) @ celebrated 
painter, was born at Haarlem in 1624, being 
the son of a painter of little merit. The pic- 
tures which he painted in early life resemble 
the sea-picces of Weeninx, but are touched 
with more delicacy. Ile afterwards embraced 
the more fertile province of landscape, in 
which he is superior to any painter of his 
country, except Both. The style of Berghem 
is deemed excellent, being extremely happy in 
the choice and arrangement of his composi- 
tion. The distribution of his masses, and his 
conduct of light and shadow, are also mas- 
terly, while the delicacy of his a€rial perspec- 
tive, the light floating of his skies, and the 
transparency of his water, have never been 
surpassed. He has also left behind him many 
exquisite drawings and etchings. He married 
the daughter of his master, Jan Wils, a wo- 
man of a most avaricious disposition, who 
grasped all his earnings, and reduced him to 
the necessity of borrowing from his pupils to 
purchase engravings, his only source of ex- 
nse. He died in 1683, aged fifty-nine.— 
ryan’s Hist. of Paint. and Eng. 

BERGIER (Nicuoxas) an eminent writer 
on archaiology in the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Rheims, and embracing the 
legal profession, was made syndic of that 
city. Afterwards removing to Paris, he ob- 
tained the patronage of the president de Bel- 
lievre, who procured him a pension, with the 
office of royal historiographer. He died in 1623. 
Bergier was the author of several works, the 
most important of which is his ‘‘ Histoire des 

nds Chemins de 1’Empire Romain,” first 
published in 1622. and reprinted with notes 
at Brussels in 1729 and 1736: a translation 
into Latin by Henninius, is inserted in the 
10th vol. of the Roman Antiquities of Gre- 
vius. It has also been translated into Italian, 
and apart of it into English. A history of 
Rheims, by Bergier, was published by his son 
in 1635, 4to.— Bayle. Biog. Univ. 

BERGIER (NricHoras SyLvesTER) €@ 
French ecclesiastic, who became professor of 
divinity and principal of the college of Besan- 
pon, and was afterwards canon of Notre Dame 
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at Paris, and confessor fo Louis XVI. H 
died in 1790. As a public writer he distin- 


guished himself by several popular treatises 

against the philosophy of Voltaire and his fol- 

lowers. He was also the author of a Theolo- 
' gical Dictionary, 3 vols. 4to; and ‘‘ Elemens 
| Srimitifs des Langues,” 12mo.— Biog. Unive 

BERGLER (Sreruen) a learned but ex- 
centric scholar, who was @ native of Herman- 
stadt in Transylvania. After acquiring an 
acquaintance with classical literature, he vi- 
sited Germany and Holland, and was employed 
as a corrector of the press at Leipsic, and then 
at Amsterdam, where he superintended the 
printing of the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, 
with the notes of the learned Hemsterhuis ; 
and he also edited the works of Homer, 1707, 
2 vols. 18mo. He then went to Hamburgh, 
and assisted John Albert Fabricius, who was 
occupied in his great work, the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Greca.” Bergier went next to Leipsic, where 
he published the Cassandra of Lycophron, and 
some classical dissertations in the “* Acta 
Kruditorum.” He also translated, from the 
Greek into Latin, a treatise written by Mau- 
rocordato, prince of Wallachia, which was 
published under the title of “‘ Liber de Offi- 
ciis,’ London, 1724, 12mo. In Wallachia, 
whither he subsequently removed, he disco- 
vered a manuscript containing the first part of 
the ‘‘ Evangelical Demonstration of Eusebius,” 
which he transmitted to Fabricius, by whom 
it was published. His future adventures are 
but imperfectly known, as he led a wandering 
life, which was terminated at Constantinople 
*n 1746. He is stated to have hecome a Ma- 
bhometan, a circumstance which is rendered 
probable by the general levity of his princi- 
ples and character.--- Ibid. 

BERGIUS. There were three authors of 
this name; the first, Joun Henry Louis, was 
a native of Laaspa in Germany, born 1718. 
Ilis principal work is “ A Magazine of Police 
and Admunistration,” contained in fourteen 
quarto volumes ; he also collected the various 
laws of Germany respecting the regulation of 
the police into four volumes, and published a 
catalogue of works written on the subject of 
political economy. He died in 1781. The 
other two were brothers, natives of Sweden, 
and members of the academy of Stockholm, 
in which the elder, Perrr Jonas, was pro- 
fessor of natural history. He published a ca- 
talogue of the plants found at the Cape of 
Good Hope; a history of Stockholm; a 
work on fruit-trees ; and a treatise in 2 vols. 
8vo, entitled ‘‘ Materia Medica e regno vege- 
tabili.? He died in 1791, surviving by about 
seven years his brother Bengsvict, born 17295, 
who was, like himself, a proficient in natural 
historv, but left behind him little more than a 
few essays published in the Transactions of the 
academy of Stockholm, and a manuscript 
treatise, since printed, on the subject of 
«« Nicety in Diet.” —Biog. Univ. 

BERGMANN (Torsery) professor of che- 
mistry at Upsal, member of the Academy of 
Sciences of that city, of the Royal Societies of 
London, Berlin, Stockholm, Gottingen, and 
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Tnrin, and foreign associate of the Medical 
Syciety and Acad my of Sciences at Paris, was 
one cf the most eminent chemists and natural 
Prulosophers of the eighteenth century. He 
was born in West Gothland in 1735, and edu- 
cated at Upsal, where he attracted the notice 
of the celebrated Linnzus by some discoveries 
in Entomology. In 1761 he was nominated 
professor of mathematics and natural piilo- 
sophy at Upsal; and the same year he dis- 
tinguished himself by his observations on the 
transit of Venus over the sun. But his fame 
depends on hia having extended the bounda- 
ries of chemical science. On the resignation 
of Wallerius, professor of chemistry and mine- 
ralogy, in 1767, Bergmann became a candidate 
for the office, and was, notwithstanding the 
formidable opposition of a numerous party, 
chosen to fill the vacant chair, chiefly through 
the active patronage of the prince royal, af- 
terwards Gustavus 11], who was the chancellor 
of the university. One of the first measures 
of the new professor was to form a cabinet or 
museum near his own laboratory, in which 
were regularly arranged the various substances 
of the mineral kingdom, with their products ; 
the minerals peculiar to Sweden ; and models 
of the instruments and machines employed in 
converting those substances into articles of 
utility. He also instituted a great varicty of 
experiments, tending to develope the nature 
and composition of bodies principally belong- 
ing to the vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; 
and his labours were rewarded with several 
interesting discoveries relating to metals, earths, 
gems, minera) waters, &c. His most import- 
ant researches however, were those concerning 
electric attraction or chemical affinity, that 
property of matter which gives rise to the 
various combinations and decompositions con- 
tinually taking place in the proces-es of nature 
and art. The laws or general principles of 
this species of action, on our acquaintance with 
which the whole science of chemistry depends, 
have since been more fully investigated and as- 
certained ; but to Bergmann is to be ascribed 
the merit of having taken a most extensive view 
of the subject, and, after pointing out the mode 
in which researches should be conducted, of 
having shown how to note down their re- 
sults in a very ingenious manner, sv as to form 
a system of chemical science. The life of Berg- 
mann was but little varied by incident. After 
his appointment to the chemical professor- 
ship, he scarcely ever left Upsal, excepting a 
few excursions to the mines for the purpose of 
making scientific experiments, and occasional] 
visits to a watering-place for the benefit of his 
health. He had the honour to be chosen 
rector of the university ; and some time after 
the king of Prussia invited him to Berlin, 
Wishing to attach him to the Royal Academ 

in that city ; which apgreeable offer he declined, 
out of gratitude to his own sovereign, who he 
knew wished to retain him in Sweden. He 
died July 8, 1784, at the baths of Medwi, 
whither he had gone to use the mineral 
wuiers. The most valuable works of Bergmann 
are a memoir on the manufacture of alum ; 
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a sketch of mineralogy, entitled Sciagraphia 
Regni Mineralis,” which has been translated 
into French and English ; a number of de- 
tached essays, collected and published under 
the title of ‘‘ Opuscula chemica et physica,’’ 
6 vols. 8vo; and a treatise on elective at- 
traction.—Aikin’s G, Biog. Hutchinson's Biog, 
Med. 

RBRERING (Virus) an eminent navigator, 
well known for his shipwreck and death on an 
island still distinguished by his name. He 
served in the Russian navy, and was entrusted 
by Peter the Great with an expedition to as- 
certain how far the coast of America extended 
towards the east ; but he made no discoveries 
of moment, either in this voyage, or in the two 
which he subsequently commanded for the 
same government in 1730 and 1741. In the 
last of these attempts he was shipwrecked in 
the straits and on the island which retain his 
name, where he died in great distress in De- 
cember 1741. Though Bering’s expedition 
terminated so unfortunately, the finding of 
this island led to the discovery of others 
abounding with valuable firs, and finally to 
that of the Aleutian isles.---Coze’s Russian 
Discoveries. 

BERINGER (Joun BartHootomew Apam) 
a German naturalist, professor in the univer- 
sity of Wurtsburg, in Franconia, who was the 
subject of a curious mystification or hoax, 
played off at his expense, and which exposed 
him to a good deal of ridicule. He published 
in 1726 a folio volume, with engravings, enti- 
tled, * Lithographia Wirceburgensis ducentis 
Lapidum Figuratorum a potiori Insectiformium 
prodigiosis imaginibus exornate, Specimen 
primum: resp. G. I.. Hueber,”’ Wirceb. This 
work contained representations of insect-shaped 
stones, described as natural petrifactions, while 
they were in fact spurious imitations. Berin- 
ger was a collector of curious fossils, and 
spared no exertions to obtain them. Some 
Jesuits, whom he had offended, procured 
carvings or models in stone of insects, frogs, 
toads, lizards, butterflies, small birds, &c, 
which they buried in the neighbourhood of 
Wurtsburg. The credulous philosopher was 
too keen an investigator of the soil to let these 
imaginary treasures escape him. WHaving 
brought them to light, he had them engraved, 
wrote learned descriptions of them, and pro- 
ceeded to publication. Then, and not till 
then, his mischievous adversaries promulgated 
the whole history of the manufacture and in- 
terment of the supposed dusus natura, on which 
the professor had been induced to waste his 
erudition, his time and his money.—Gronovii 
Riblioth. Regni Animalis et Lapidei, 1760. 

BERKELEY (Gezonce Berk: ey, earl of) 
a descendant from Robert Fitzharding of the 
royal house of Denmark, who, for his attach- 
ment to Charles I, and zeal for the Restora- 
tion, was created visconnt Dursley and earl of 
Berkeley in 1679. According to lord Orford, he 
was the author of 2 work of a religious cast, 
entitled ‘ Historical Applications and Medi- 
tations upon various Subjects,” and also pub- 
lished a speech to the Levant Company in 
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4600, The manners of this nobleman were s0 
geuesally affable and suspiciously obse- 
quious, that Wycherley is said to have aimed 
at him in the character of lord Plausible in 
the ‘‘ Plain Dealer.’”’ He died in 1698.--- 
Walpole’s Royst and Noble Authors. 
BERKELEY (Dr Grarcr) an eminent 
cg and philosopher, was the son of Wil- 
iam Berkeley of ‘Thomas Town in the county 
of Kilkenny, an English gentleman who, hav- 
ing suffered for his attachment to Charles I, 
repaired to Ireland, and obtained the collec- 
torship of Belfast. He was born at Kiterin, 
near Thomas Town, on the 12th of March, 
1684, and received his education at Kilkenny 
school, whence he removed to Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, where he became a fellow in 
1707. In the same year he published his first 
work, written before he was twenty years of 
age, entitled ‘' Arithmetica absque Algebra 
aut Euclida demonstrata.”’ ‘Lhis iece showed 
his matliematical knowledge, and tendency to 
that subtle line of investigation by which he 
afterwards became so distinguished. Ilis next 
work wason the ‘‘ Theory of Vision,” published 
in 1709, which production was the first formal 
attempt to distinguish the operation of the 
senses from the conclusions deduced from our 
sensations. He mure especially proved, that 
the apparently intuitive connexion between 
sight and touch is the result of habit ; a truth 
soon after completely verified in the famous 
ease of the young man restored to sight by 
Cheselden. In 1710 appeared “ The Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge,” and in 1713 
*¢ Dialogues between Lylas and Philonous ;” 
the object of both which works is to prove, 
that the commonly received notion of the ex- 
istence of matter is false, and that sensible 
objects are mercly mental impressions pro- 
duced by the Supreme Being according to cer- 
taia rules termed laws of nature. ‘This doc- 
trine the author of his life in the ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica” attributes to his fondness for ro- 
mances; an opinion which might justly create 
a suspicion that he who gave it had read no- 
thing else himself, The hypothesis of Berke- 
ley, for it is no more, is founded upon the 
immutabje truth, that the mind discovers no- 


thing but powers or qualities ; and hus acute en- - 


aeavour to trace their origin is only romantic 
in the sense that every attempt to discover 
tue great secret of existence is romantic, and 
n.ast ever remain so, deprived as we are of data 
on which to rest the investigation. Berkeley 
declared, that he wrote against sceptics and 
infidels, and his veracity is unimpeachable ; 
but Hume places these works before the la- 
bours of Bayle, and of all philosophers an- 
cient and modern, as lessons of scepticism ;— 
so differently may conclusions be drawn. Dr 
Reid, and what is termed the common sense 
school of Scottish metaphysicians, have most 
forcibly opposed the ideal theory of Berkeley ; 
which at present is as much out of repute as a 
system can be, the falsehood of which is as 
unatirmable as the truth, and in allusion to 
which an eminent philsopher once observed, 
that the fact of its never crossing the mind of 
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a man, in the present state of knowledge, is 
sufficient to prove, that he can never be a me- 
taphysician. In 1712 Mr Berkeley published 
three sermons in favour of passive obedience 
and non-resistance ; which afterwards caused 
him to be repres nted as a Jacobite to the 
house of Hanover, with whom the doctrine at 
that time was necessarily in great discredit. 
‘The reputation of Mr Berkeley was now esta 

blished ; and acuteness of parts and beauty of 
imagination were so conspicuous in his writ- 
ings, that his company was courted by all par- 
ties; not only Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
but Addison and Steele, concurred in recom- 
mending him. He ably assisted the latter in 
the Guardian; and Swift, besides recom- 
mending lum to many valuable acquaintances, 
procured him the place of chaplain and secre- 
tary to the celebrated ear! of Peterborough, in his 
embassy to Sicily. His hopes of further prefer- 
mentexpiring with the reign of Anne, he soon 
after embraced the offer of accompanying Mr 
Ashe, son to the bishop of Clogher, ou a tour 
through Europc,in which he was detained nearly 
four years. At Paris, on his way home, he vi- 
sited Malebranche, and bad an ardent discussion 
with that philosopher on the principles of his 
ideal theory ; and at Lyons he wrote his tract 
entitled ‘‘De Motu,”” which he printed in 
London in 1721. On his return, he was intro- 
duced by Pope to lord Burlington, who recom- 
mended him to tue duke of Grafton, who 
becoming lord lieutenant of Ireland, made him 
one of his chaplains ; and at this time he took 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor of divinity. 
On- his first visit to London, Dr Swift had 
introduced him to the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Vanessa, Mrs Esther Vanhomrich. 
Ihis lady, on her discovery of the marriage of 
Swift with Mrs Johnson, altered ber intention 
of making him her heir ; and to the great sur- 
prise of Dr Berkeley, on her death her for- 
tune of 8,000/. was found equally divided 
between him and a Mr Marshall, a gentleman 
of the law, both being also named cxecutors 

In the discharge of this latter duty, Dr Berke- 
ley distroyed such part of the epistolary cor- 
respondence between the testator and Swift, 
as fell into his hands, notwithstanding her 
express wish that it should be published. A 
too great warmth of expression on the part of 
the lady was his plea on this occasion ; but 
what defence the other executor could make 
for the suppression of an entire copy received 
from Vanessa on her death-bed, with a formal 
injunction to publish it, it is not so easy to 
determine. In point of honour and justice, 
the defeat of a testator’s intention in one 
thing is as unwarrantable as in another; and 
an eccentric disposition of property might 
be as rationally corrected, on 4 similar princi- 
ple, as an imprudent publication. In 17¢4 
Dr Berkeley was made dean of Derry, and re- 
signed his fellowship. Since bis arrival in 
Ireland, he had occupied himself with a scheme 
for the conversion of the North American sa- 
vages by the instrumentality of a missionary 
college to be erected in the Bermudas. He 
accordingly obtained coadjators, and made a 
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proposal to government, which obtained a char- 
ter from George I; and the sum of 10,000/. 
was promised in due time by the minister sir 
Robert Walpole. In the mean time, in Au- 
gust 1728, Dr Berkeley married Anne, the 
eldest daughter of Mr Forster, speaker of the 
Irish house of Commons ; but this union was 
so far from checking his enthusiasm, that he 
suiled for Rhode Island in the middle of the 
ensuing month, accompanied by his lady, a 
Miss Handcock, two gentlemen of property, of 
the name of James and Dalton, a valuable li- 
brary of books, and a large sum of his own 
property. The conduct of Walpole on this 
occasion was very unpardonable ; for after re- 
maining two years in America, the necessary 
aid was withheld, and Dr Berkeley returned 
to Europe, after spending a large part of his 
fortune, and seven years of the prime of his 
life, in maturing a scheme which, if visionary, 
as afterwards alleged, should have been op- 

sed in the first instance. The honourable 
integrity of the originator was very conspicu- 
ous on this occasion ; for scrupulously returning 
all the subscriptions which he had received in 
aid of his pious intention, he took the whole 
of the loss on himself. In 1732 he published 
‘¢ The Minute Philosopher,” a series of dia- 
logues, the object of which was on his own 
principles, to refute the various systems of 
atheism, fanaticism, and scepticism. On the 
appearance of this work, it was carried hy Dr 
Sherlock to queen Caroline, by whose }~ tron- 
age the author was in 1735 promot'y o the 
bishopric of Cloyne ; which accession o’ vealth 
and consequence produced no abatement of 
his studies, A reported conversation of Dr 
Garth on his death-bed, attributing his infide- 
lity to the opinions of Dr Halley, induced 
bishop Berkeley to address a discourse, called 
**The Analyst,” to an ‘Infidel Mathemati- 
cian.’’ In this work he labours to show, that 
the objects, principles, and inferences, of mo- 
dern analysis are not more distinctly conceived 
than points of faith ; a position which he still 
further illustrated from certain difficulties in 
the doctrine of fluaions. This attack gave 
rise to a smart controversy on the subject of 
fluxions, which at all events was serviceable in 
giving rise to Maclaurin’s masterly treatise, 
in which the doctrine was delivered with more 
precision than before, and by introducing a 
more strict logical process in the superior de- 
partments of the mathematics. During the re- 
bellion in 1745, bishop Berkeley addressed 
a letter to the Roman Catholics in his dio- 
cese, and another in 1749, which, from its 
candour, moderation, and good sense, pro- 
duced him the thanks of the Catholic gentry. 
On the accession of lord Chesterfield to the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, he was offered the 
bishopric of Clogher, of twice the value of that 
of Cloyne, which translation he declined, with 
a modest assurance, that he was attached to 
his diocese, and that his revenue was quite 
equal to his wishes. In 1750 he published 
an able work entitled ‘‘ Maxims concerning 
Patriotism.” In 1744, having cured himself 
of a nervous cholic by the use of tar water, 
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he wrote a Look on that medicine, which 
he called “‘Siris.”’ To this work in 1752 he 
furnished a sequel, entitled ‘* Further Thoughts 
ono Tar Water,” which was his last perform- 
ance. In July 1752, he removed, in a bad 
state of health, with his family to Oxford, in 
order to superintend the education of one of 
his sons, and lived highly respected there un- 
til his death. While sitting in the midst of 
his family, listening to a sermon by Dr Sher- 
lock, he was seized with what was supposed 
to be a palsy of the heart, and immediately 
expired. Theevent, which took place in Ja- 
nuary 1753, in his seventy-ninth year, was 80 
sudden, that his body was cold and his joints 
stiff when his death was discovered by his 
daughter, who came to present him with a cup 
of tea. Bishop Berkeley was a robust and 
handsome man, until his studies impaired his 
health ; his countenance was expressive and 
benevolent ; and the enthusiasm of his public 
character was equally apparent in his private 
life and couversation. His morals and con- 
duct were always unimpeachable, and he was 
in all respects an honourable and amiable man. 
The testimonies in this respect are abundant : 

‘*To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven,”’ is 
one of the lines of Pope; and Atterbury, al- 
luding to his singular display of knowledge, un- 
derstanding, innocence, and humility, spoke of 
hin as fulfilling his conception of an angelic 
being. The degree of estimation winch he 
merits as a philosopher will be differently 
regarded, acco:ding to the various opinions of 
those who judge of him ; but the ingenuity of 
his reasouing, and the acuteness of his intel- 
lect, can be disputed by none. Such was 
the activity of his disposition, that he was not 
only versed in the general positions of science, 
but in the maxims of trade, the pursuits of 
agriculture, and the arts of common life. ‘That 
he possessed the germ of poetical ability, is 
also evident from his letters, and the beautiful 
stanzas written by him on looking towards 
the Bermudas. Besides the writings already 
enumerated, he wrote some smaller pieces, 
which are to be found in a collection printed 
at Dublin, 1752, under the title of ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies.’” ‘The Utopian romance of ‘‘ Gauden- 
tio di Lucca,”’ has been erroneousiy attributed 
- bishop Berkeley.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. 

ict. 

BERKELEY (Georce, DD.) second son 
of the above, was born in London in 1733, 
and educated by his father, by whom he was 
placed at Christ-church, Oxford. On taking 
orders, the respect entertained for the hishop 
ensured him various preferments ; and he died 
possessed of the rectory of St Clements’ 
Danes, a prebendary stall in Canterbury, and 
the chancellorship of Brecon. He is author 
of a few printed political sermons, one 
of which, preached on 30th of January, 
has run through six editions. He died in 
1795. He married Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Finsham, a literary female of ex- 
ceeding eccentricity, who wrote very curious 
se for the Gentleman’s Magazine, ani 
published in 1789 a magnificent edition of 
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the poems of her deceased son, George Monk 
Berkeley. She died in 1800. George Monk 
Berkeley, the son in question, published him- 
self, in 1789, a volume entitled ‘“ Literary 
Relics.’’—Gent. Mag. 

BERKELEY (Sir Wriiram) the son of sir 
Maurice Berkeley, and brother of lord Berkeley 
of Stratton, was born in London, and educated 
at Oxford. In 1646 he invited a body of 
reyalists to accompany him to Virginia, in or- 
der to *.ke that refuge from the partizans of 
the new goverument, which had been sought 
by emigrants uf contrary principles from the 
persecutions of the old one. In this plan he 
partly succeeded, but was deprived of the go- 
vernment by the ruling powers at home. 
He was however restored on the return of 
Charles 1]. He died at Twickenham in 1677. 
He wrote two plays, ‘ The Last Lady,” a 
tragi-comedy, and ‘‘ Cornelia,” not printed, 
He is also the author of a ‘ Description of 
Virginia,” in folio.— Wood's Athen. Oron. 

BERKENHOUT (Jonn) an ingenious 
physician, who was the son of a Dutch mer 
chant settled at Leeds in Yorkshire. He was 
designed for the same profession, but going to 
the Continent to study foreign languages, he 
entered into the military service of the king of 
Prussia, in which he attained the rank of cap- 
tain. On the commencement of war between 
England and France in 1756, he came home, 
and had a commission in the Bntish army. 
Peace taking place in 1760, he went to Edin- 
burgh and studied physic, and afterwards to 
Leyden, where he took the degree MD. Ile 
practised for some time at Isleworth in Mid- 
dlesex ; and in 1778 he went to North Ame- 
rica, with the commissioners sent by govern- 
ment to treat with the colonies. On his re- 
turn home, he bad a pension bestowed on him. 
He died in 1791, aged about sixty. Ilis prin- 
cipal literary works are—‘‘Clavis Anglica 
Lingue Botanica .” ‘* Outlines of the Natural 
History of Great Britain and Ireland,” 3 vols. 
12mo, republished in 2 vols. Bvo; ‘“‘ Sympto- 
matology ;” ‘‘ First Lines of the Theory and 
Practice of Chemistry ;” a continuation of 
Campbell's Lives of Admirals; and ‘‘ Biogra- 
phia Literaria,” 4to, of which only the first 
volume was published, containing an_histori- 
cal survey of British literature to the reign of 
Elizabeth.—Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

BERNARD (St) abbot of Clairvaux, one 
of the most distinguished characters of bis age, 
was born of a noble family of Burgundy in 
1091. At the age of twenty-three he entered 
the abbey of Citeaux, and in two years ob- 
tained so much distinction, as to be sent with 
a colony of monks to found the abbey of Clair- 
vaux, in the diocese of Largres, of which he 
was created the first abbot, and never would 
accept of a higher preferment. His zeal and 
eloquence soon peopled the solitude ; and un- 
der his rule Clairvaux became a seminary 
for men of the first merit in the church, a 
pope, six cardinais, and vane? phe pro- 
ceeding from it in the life-time of the founder. 
So famous did its ruler become, that Bernard 
‘n his retreat possessed more authority in the. 
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Christian world, than if seated on the throne 
of St Peter. He was consulted as an oracle 
on all religious occasions ; and his example ren- 
dered the new order of Cistercians so po- 
pular, that he lived to see the foundation of 
160 convents, the members of which acknow- 
ledged him as their second head. Tis contro- 
versy with Abelard has been mentioned in the 
life of that celebrated doctor (see ABELARD) 
and the superior learning of the latter was 
constrained to yield to the ascendancy of a 
man wielding a popular influence so over- 
whelming, who on this occasion, and pro- 
bably on others, by no means hesitated to 
use the arts of making an antagonist odious, 
which so frequently accompany the defence of 
established systems. Some of his exertions 
indeed were more meritorious ; for instance, he 
opposed the fanatical monk Raoul, who 
preached the extermination of the Jews. His 
puccess in theological warfare however ren-~ 
clered him less famous, than his wonderful in- 
fluence in promoting the second disastrous 
crusade against the Saracens. Louis VII of 
France, the emperor Conrad, and a crowd of 
nobles and prvces throughout Christendom, 
urged by his eloquence, took the cross ; and all 
sorts of miracles are recorded as attendant on 
his mission from Constance and Cologne, to 
preach up this absurdity. The Christian hosts 
thus raised, however, melted away without 
the accomplishment of any thing worthy of re- 
cord, and Bernard, who had confidently pre- 
dicted success, was destined to endure the 
reproaches of the poor remnant who found 
their way back to Europe. He prudently 
attributed the blame to the sins of the cru- 
saders, which had been sufficiently notorious ; 
but he did not long survive this mortification, 
dying at Clairvaux in 1153, im the sixty-third 
year of his age. He was a great man of that 
secondary order who possess greater energies 
in the way of excitement, than of control and 
management, and evidently more of an enthu- 
siast than a politican. Ascendancy s0 ex- 
tensive and uncontrolled could not however 
have been acquired without extraordinary 
powers of persuasion ; nor is it a common na- 
ture that can always speak and act hke one 
born to command. He was a copious writer : 
his style possesses energy, vivacity, and eleva- 
tion ; and although he lived in a scholastic 
age, his genius enabled him to escape both 
from its dryness and its method. Hence he 
has been regarded as the latest of the fathers. 
The best edition of his work is that of Mabil- 
lon, Venice, 6 vols. folio.— Buyle. Nouv. Dict. 
fist. Moshewn. 

BERNARD of Menthon, a_ celebrated 
monk, born of an illustrious family at Annecy 
in Savoy in the year 923. He obtained great 
distinction in his day for his learning and reli- 
gion, but is more particularly known to poste- 
rity by the foundation of the two hospitia or 
monasteries of the Great and Little St Ber- 
nard on the summit of the Alps, as resting- 
places for the French and German pilgrims 
on their way to Rome.“ These establishments, 
which were entrusted to regular canons of the 
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order of St Augustine, have now lasted nine 
hundred years, to the preservation of some 
thousand lives. The principal monastery, that 
of Great St Bernard, is 2500 toises above the 
sea. Bernard de Menthon, who became 
archdeacon of Aoste, died in 1008.—Biog. 
Univ. 

BERNARD (Epwarp) an eminent mathe- 
matician and Oriental scholar of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a native of North- 
amptonshire, and was educated at Merchant- 
Tailors’ school, and St John’s college, Oxford. 
Here he studied with assiduity and success 
the Eastern languages, as well of those of 
Greece and Rome, and had for his mathema- 
tical instructor the celebrated Dr Wallis. 
After taking his degrees, he went in 1668 to 
Leyden, to examine the Oriental manuscripts 
in the library of that university, and particu- 
larly an Arabic version of the work of Apollo- 
nius Pergzeus on conic sections, part of which 
is wanting in the Greek original. He tran- 
scribed the manuscript with a view to publica- 
tion, but he was prevented from executing his 
purpose. In 1669 he became deputy to the 
Savilian professor of astronomy; and in 1673, 
on the resignation of sir Christopher Wren, 
le succeeded him. He ismmediately engaged 
in preparing to fulfil one of the objects for 
which the professorship was instituted, the 
publication of the existing works of the an- 
cient mathematicians (see Joun BAINBRIDGL) 
but he only printed a few sheets of Euclid as 
aspecimen. In 1676 he went to France, as_ 
tutor to the two sons of Charles If by the! 
duchess of Cleveland, About a year afterwards 
he returned to Oxford, where he continued till 
1683, when he went to Leyden, to attend the 
sale of the library of Nicholas Heinsius. The 
next year he took the degree of DD.; and be- 
ing subsequently presented to the valuable 
rectory of Brightwell in Berkshire, he resigned 
his professorship to Dr David Gregory. He 
went again to Holland in 1696, to be present 
at the sale of the manuscripts of Golius, the 
famous Orientalist. Soon after his return 
home, he was attacked with a consumptive 
disease, of which he died in January 1697, at 
the age of fifty-nine. Dr Bernard published 
some astronomical papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions ; ‘‘ A ‘Treatise on ancient Weights 
and Measures ;” ‘‘ Orbis eruditi Literatura a 
charactere Samaritico deducta,”’ a large sheet 
of engraving, exhibiting a variety of alphabets 
and abbreviations ; ‘‘ Etymologicum Britanni- 
cum ;” “‘ Chronologiz Samaritana: ond ed 
in the Acta Eruditorum, Lips. ; besides learn- 
ed contributions to the works of other authors. 
He left some tracts in manuscript, which, with 
his literary collections, were purchased for the 
Bodleian hbrary.— Biog. Brit. 

BERNARD (James) a native of Nions in 
Dauphiny, where his father was a Protestant 
clergyman. He was educated at Geneva, 
and adopted the same profession, which he ex- 
ercised in his native province, till the religious 
persecutions which took place in France under 
Louis XIV obliged him to emigrate to Geneva, 
whence he removed to Lausanne, and after- 
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wards to Holland. He was engaged as a 
pensionary minister at Ganda, but obtained 
leave to reside at the Hague, where he pub- 
lished several political and historical works. 
In 1699 he undertook the continuation of 
‘“‘ Nouvelles de la République des Lettres,’’ 
begun by Bayle, which he conducted till 1710, 
and resuming it in 1716, continued it until hig 
death, which took place in 1718, at the age 
of sixty. He died at Leyden, where he had 
for several years been pastor of the Walloon 
church, and professor of philosophy and ma 
thematics at the university. His literary pro 
ductions and compilations are very numerous. 
He wrote in Le Clerc’s “ Bibhotheque Uni- 
verselle ;”? drew up a supplement to Moreri’s 
Historical Dictionary ; and was the author of 
some theological works, one of which, that 
** De P Excellence de la Religion Chretienne,’”’ 
was published in English, 1793, 8vo, with an 
account of the author — Now». Dict. Hist. 

BERNARD (Jonn Stieruen) a German 
physician and eminent classical scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He was a native of Ber- 
lin, studied in Holland, and settled at Arm- 
heim in Guelderland, where he died in 1793. 
He published editions of several ancient Greek 
writers on medicine, of the pastoral romance 
of Longus, and of a grammatical treatise of 
Thomas Magister.—Biog. Univ. 

BERNARD (Priir Jostru) a French 
poet, who distinguished himself in the last 
century for his airy and elegant though voluptu- 
ous compositions. He was the son of a sculp- 
tor at Grenoble, and was educated in the Je- 
suits’ college at Lyons. After acting as clerk 
toa mae | at Paris, he made a campaign in 
Italy, und fought at the battles of Parma and 
Guastalla in 1734. Mis talent attracted the 
notice of the French general marshal de Coigni, 
who made him his secretary, and procured 
him the post of secretary-general to the dra- 
goons. Ile died in 1775, having for some 
years previously been reduced to a state of 
mental weahness by a total loss of memory. 
This poet, who seems to have been the Ana- 
creon Moore of France, obtained from his coun- 
trymen the appellation of /e gentil Bernard, 
from the grace and sprightliness displayed in 
his songs and lighter pieces. He was not so 
successful in his principal work, ‘* L’Art 
d’Aimer,” in three cuntos. He likewise wrote 
an opera entitled ‘Castor et Pollux ;” a bal- 
let called ‘‘ Les Surprises de Amour; and 
** Phrosine et Melidore,” a poetical tale.— 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BERNARD (sir Tuomas) an ingenious 
scholar and philanthropist, was the son of sir 
Francis Bernard, formerly governor of New 
Jersey, and afterwards of Massachusett’s Bay. 
lfe was educated at Harvard college in New 
Fngland, after which he studied the law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1780 he was called to the 
bar, but he practised only as a conveyancer. 
Being appointed treasurer to the Foundling 
hospital in 1795, he greatly improved the 
estates belonging to that charity by his pru- 
dent management. He was the principal 
jector and supporter of the society for 
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tering the condition of the poor, and he en- however to mi in London in 1695, he was 
gaged with ardour in the p:omotion of various committed to Newgate on suspicion of being 
other philanthropic undertakings. He also the abettor of the plot to asanssinate king Wil- 
tien ge he ataste for literature and the arts, liam; and as sufficient evidence could not be 
and interested himself in the establishment of brought of the fact, he was continued in prison 
the Royal Institution, and the British Gallery by the express decree or six successive parlia- 
in Pall Mall. In 1809, on the death of his ments, under four sovereigns, for a period of 
elder brother, he succeed to the title of baro- forty years; a case without precedent. This 
net; soon afterwards he was made doctor of civil extraordinary captive married during his con- 
law ut Oxford ; and he was also chancellor of finement, and had ten children born to him 
the see of Durham. His publications are nu- while in Newgate. Bernardi wasa little brisk 
merous, and relate chiefly to the instruction and active man, of extraordinary vivacity and 
and support of the poor ; except a work enti- fortitude. Itis probable that his guilt could 
tled ‘‘Spurina, or the Comforts of Old Age,” have been proved, but not without some un- 
8vo, which is a dialogue in imitation of the pleasant exposures ; nothing less it is thought 
ancients, and does credit to the taste and would have induced so many sovereigns and 
learning of the author. He died at Leaming- parliaments to detain so unimportant a person 
ton Spa in Warwickshire in 1818, aged sixty- in captivity. He died in September 1736 ; 
seven.—Francrs Evizauetu, the sister of sir and what became of his numerous family is 
Thomas Bernard, married to the Rev. Richard unknown.—Biog. Brit. 
King, rector of Worthing in Shropshire, dis. BERNARDINE, commonly called St BER- 
tinguished herself by her literary productions, NARDINE of Sienna, a native of Massa in 
She wrote “ A Tour in France,’ 1803; ‘‘The Tuscany, born in 1383. Having studied at 
beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper on Sienna, he entered into the society of Hospi- 
Domestic Happiness,” 1809; ‘ Female Scrip- tallers of La Scala in that city, and having 
ture Characters,” 1811, which has gone, been admitted in 1405 iuto the order of St 
through several editions; and a tale entitled | Francis, soon became popular, as well for 
‘“* The Rector's Memorandum Book.’’ She, his preaching as for tue benevolence and intre- 
also furnished many papers in the “ Reports! pedity which he exhibited during the preva- 
of the Society for bettering the Condition of lence of the plague. Notwitstanding his vir- 
the Poor,” published by her brother. Mrs tues, and the austerity of his life and manners, 
King, who survived her husband, died at Gates- he was not without enemies, who brought his 
head, Durham, in 1821, aged sixty-two.— orthodoxy into question before pope Martin V : 
Annual Biog. Monthly Mu.ceum. that pontiff however, after hearing his de- 
BERNARDI (Jonny) born at Castel Bo- , fence, dismissed the accusation as unfounded. 
Jognese in Romania in 149.5. He was an ex-| He refused more tnan one bishopric, but ac- 
excellent engraver on precious stones, and also cepted the office of vicar-general of his order 
executed some beautiful medals. Two of his in Italy ; in which capacity he is said to have 
works on chrystal are particularly admired, the reformed or founded near 30.) religious honses. 
one representing the ‘ Fall of Phaeton,” and TVhe power of working miracles 1s commouly 
the other ‘ Tityus with the Vulture,” from attributed to him, as well before as after his 
desions by Michael Angelo. Tle was highly death, which event took place at Aquila in 
esteemed, and ranked among his patrons Al- 14414; so that pope Nicholas, six years after 
phonso duke of Ferrara and cardinal de Me- his decease, made no difficulty of conferring 
dicis, by whose means he was enabled to pass on him the honors of a canonization. His 
the evening of life with great enjoyment in an works, consisting of a commentary on the Re- 
elegant retirement. He died inv 1555.— Biog. velations, and other devotional treatises, have 
Univ. gone through two editions ; the first printed 
BERNARDI (Joun) usually called major in 4to at Venice in 1591, the second at Paris 
Bernardi, was born at Evesham in Worcester- in two folio volumes in 1636.— Moreri. 
shire, being the son of Francis Bernardi, BERNEGGER (Matiuras) a divine and 
who had been consul for the republic of philologer of the seventeenth century. He was 
Genoa, but who, giving up that office, settled a native of Austria, and was chosen professor 
with a handsome property at Evesham. John, of history and rector of the college of Stras- 
the subject of this artacle, being of a restless burg. He died in 1640, aged sixty-one. He 
temper, ran away from home, and enlisted as published editions of Tacitus and of the Let- 
acommon soldier in the service of the prince ters of Pliny the Younger, which have af- 
of Orange, afterwards William II]. In this forded assistance to later critics; and he was 
situation having displayed considerable talents, the author of a work entitled ‘ Hypobolimaa 
he gradually gained a captain's commission; I. Marie Deipare Camera, seu Idolium Lau- 
but on the recall of the regiments in the Dutch ‘retanum.” Ilis correspondence with Grotius, 
service by James II, he would not sign the as- Kepler, and others, has also been published. 
sociation proposed by the prince, and conse- Nireron Mempirs, 
quently lost his favour. Having no other al- BERNERS or BARNES (Jutnsana) an 
ternative, he followed the abdicated James English lady of the fifteenth century, of whom 
into Ireland, by whom he was employed on a little more is known than that she was prioress 
mission {n Scotland; which being rendered of the nunnery of Sopewell near St Alban’s, 
nugatory by the ruin of that infatuated king, and has her name prefixed, as the writer ur 
he once more returned to Holland. Venturing compiler to one of the earliest and most cu. 
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rious pruductions of the English press. The 
title of the second edition, printed in the 
abbey of St Alban’s in 1486, is ‘‘ The Boke 
ef Hawkyng and Huntyng, with other Plea- 
eures dyverse, and also Cootarmuries.”” The 
first edition 1481; docs not treat of coat- 
armour or heraldry. This work, under the 
title of “‘ The Book of St Alban’s,’’ became a 
popular manual of sporting science, and was 
several times reprinted in the eixteenth cen- 
tury. As a typographical curiosity, a limited 
impression of it was published in 1811 by Mr 
Haslewood.— Ballard’s Mem. of’ Brit. Ladies. 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania. 

BERNHARD, a German musician, the 
inventor of pedals for the organ. His dis- 
covery was first completed and adapted to 
the instrument at Venice in 1470.~-Biog. Dict. 
of Mus. 

BERNI or BERNIA (Francis) one of the 
most celebrated Italian poets of the sixteenth 
century. He was born towards the conclusion 
of the fifteenth at Lamporecchio in Tuscany, 
of a noble but impoverished family. In his 
nineteenth year he went to Rome and as- 
sumed the ecclesiastical habit and could ob— 
tain no better employment than that of secre 
tary to the bishop of Verona. Possessed of no 
very strict morals, Berni enlivened his dull 
office by sharing the society of some of the 
most witty but dissipated young men of Rome, 
and in this company made verses so superior 
to those of his companions as to give the name 
the style of poetry called after him. One of 
his most important labours was the new mo- 
delling of Boyardo’s «* Orlando Innamorato,”’ 
which he raised into some general estimation : 
the Venice quarto edition of this poem, 1545, 
is in great request. This ‘* Rimé burlesche,”’ 
and other works, are to be found in vatious 
Italian collections. Ile lost his life by au une 
fortunate intimacy at Florence with Alexander 
de Medicis, duke of Florence, and cardinal 
Hippolito de Medicis ; each of whom it is said 
Was anxious to poison the other. One of 
them is reported to have wished to empoly 
Berni in this detestable transaction, was 
having refused, fell a victim himself. Whe 
cardinal died in 1535, as all historians agree, 
of poison ; and Berni followed him in 1536. 
Some writers think, that as he lived so long 
afterwards, Alexander had nothing to do with 
his death, and there certainly appears no proof 
of guilt except his very execrable character. 
Biog. Univ. Roscoe’s Leo X. 

BERNI (Francis, count) an Italian dra- 
matist of the seventeenth century. He was 
the author of eleven plays, published collec- 
tively at Ferrara, 1666, 8vo. Fe likewise wrote 
detached essays, which appeared in 2 vols. 
4to, under the title of ‘* Academia.” This 
nobleman, who is said to have had seven 
wives, by whom he left a numerous family, 
ra in 1673, at the age of sixty-two.— Biog. 

niv. 

BERNIER (Francis) a native of Angers, 
who studied medicine at Montpellier, after 
which he travelled to Syria and Egypt. Thence 
he went to India about 1655, and resided 
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there twelve years as physician to the Mogni 
emperor Aurengzebe. He returned to France 
in 1670, visited England in 1685, ard aed at 
Paris in 1688. St Evremond says of Bernier, 
that he never knew a more agreeable philoso- 
pher, and that his figure, hs behaviour, and 
conversation, rendered him worthy of thac ho- 
nourable appellation. His principal works 
are—‘* Travels,”’ 4 vols., containing much in- 
teresting information ; ‘‘ A History of the last 
Revoluticn in the States of the Great Mogul,” 
2 vols. 12mo; ‘* An Abridgment of the Phi- 
losophy of Gassendi,’’ 8 vuls.—Nour. Dict. 
Hist 


ist. 
BERNIER (Nicnoras) born at Mantes 
sur Seine in 166}, afterwards organist to the 
king of France and the Regent duke of Orleans. 
He was a pupil of Caldara, and considered to 
have excelled al! the musicians of his time in 
his knowledge of counterpoint. Five books of 
cantatas and songs of his are in high esteem, 
the words being written to them |.y Fuselier 
and Rousseau. ‘* Les Nuits de Sceaux,’’ ano 
ther of ois compositions, is also still highly 
popular. His death took vlace in 1734 in 
his seventieth year.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
BERNINI or BERNINO (Jonn Lave 
RFNcr) an Italian artist of the seventeenth 
century, who was not only the first sculpter of 
his age, but was also famous as a painter and 
an architect. IIe was born at Naples, Decem- 
ber 7, 1598, and was the son of Peter Bernini, 
a Florentine, who practised sculpture and 
painting. Having removed with his family to 
Rome, this artist instructed his sonin his pro- 
fession, and set him to copy the works of art 
in the Vatican. Young Bernini soon dis- 
played his extraordiuary talents. Ata ver 
early age he executed a marble head, which 
procured him the favour of pope Paul V and 
Cardinal Maffeo Barbermi. The applause he 
received stimulated his exertions ; and before 
he was twenty he produced several fine works. 
among which a group representing Daphne 
fleeing from Apollo has been particularly ad- 
mired. In the pontificate of Gregory XV 
Bernini obtained a pension, aud was made a 
knight of the order of Christ, whence he is 
commonly styled the cavalier Bernini. His 
patron, cardinal Barberini, becoming pope 
Urban VIII in 1623, employed him in various 
undertakings connected with the completion 
and embellishment of St Peters ; among which 
were the magnificent decorations of the confes- 
sional, the mausoleum of the pope, and the 
erection of a campanile over the portico, which 
last was, to the great mortification of the ar- 
chitect, obliged to be taken down in the en- 
suing pontificate of Innocent X, in conse- 
quence of the instability of the portico itself. 
The reputation of Bernini extended to foreign 
countries. Charles I engaged him to make a 
bust, for which Vandyke furnished a portrait 
of the king ; and the work when executed was 
greatly admired. Louis XIII invited this 
artist to Paris, which nae he did not sf 
ill 1664, in the reign of his successur, when 
he eas ae for to finish the building of the 
Louvre. He made a bust of Louis XIV, and 
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commenced his architectural undertaking, but 
returned to Rome before he had made much 
progress in it. He afterwards employed him- 
self on a colossal equestrian statue of the 
French monarch, cut out of one block of 
marble, on which he spent fifteen years. Ber- 
nini continued his professional pursuits till 
near the time of his death, which was occa- 
sioned by apoplexy, November 28, 1680. His 
remains were interred in the church of St 
Maria Maggiore, and his funeral was attended 
by the principal Roman nobility.— Baldinucci. 
Aihin’s G. Bive. 

BERNIS (Franeis Joactuim pi Pirrne, 
cardinal de) a French ecclesiastic, who dis 
tinguished himself as a statesman and a poet 
in the last century. Born of a noble family, 
but in indigent circumstances, he obtained 
promotion through the patronage of Madame 
de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV. After 
having held diplomatic situations, he was ap- 
pointed minister of foreisn affairs, and obtained 
a cardinal’s hat. The political embarrass- 
ments of the French government in 1763 oc- 
casioned his retirement from office. In 1764 
he was restored to favour, made archbishop of 
Albi, and sent ambassador to Rome. Ile 
continued there with the additional title of 
protector of the French church, tll the Revo- 
lution deprived him of his appointments, when 
he obtained a pension from the hing of Spain. 
He died at Rome in 1794, at the age of se- 
venty-eight. He was amember of the French 
academy, and was the author of “ Les Quitre . 
Saisons ;’” “ Les Quatre Parties du Jour,’ | 
‘La Religion Vengée,” a posthumous work, | 
&c. The poems published in his life-time 
are more distinguished for ease and vivacity 
than for delicacy or propriety of sentiment.— 
Bivg. Universelle. 

BERNOUILLT (Javes) an eminent ma- 
thematician and natural philosopher of the 
17th century. Tle wasa native of Basil, and 
was educated in the university of that city for 
the clerical profession ; but conceiving a parti- 
cular predilection for the study of geometry, 
he acquired a hnowledge of that science with- 
out a master. In 1676 he went to Geneva, 
and from thence travelled to Germany, France, 
Holland, Flanders, and England, forming every 
where an intimacy with learned men, and 
mahing himself acquainted with their philoso- 
phical discoveries. Returning to Basil, he 
gave lectures on natural plilosophy ; and about 
1684 he distinguished himself by a mathema- 
tical discovery, of which some hints had been 
published by Leibnitz in the Acta Eruditorum 
at Leipsic. In 1687 he succeeded Peter Me- 
gerlin as professor of mathematics at Basil, 
whither his reputation attracted a great num- 
ber of students. He was afterwards chosen a 
foreign associate of the royal academies of Paris 
and of Berlin, to the lransactions of both 
which scientific bodies he contributed several 
valuable memoirs. He died August 16, 1705. 
aged fifty. In imitation of Archimedes, he 
ordered a mathematical diagram to be inscribed 
on hijtomb. It was a logarithmic spiral line 
(the properties of which he first demonstrated) 
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with the words ‘‘ Eadem mutata resurgo.” 
His works relating to mathematical and phy- 
sical subjects, were collected and published in 
2 vols. 4to, at Geneva, 1744. Besides these, 
he wrote a treatise ‘‘ De Arte Conjectandi,”” 
printed at Basil in 1713.— Martin’s Biog. 
Philos. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BERNOUILLI (Joun) brother of the 
foregoing, and no less famous as a mathema- 
ticians JJe reccived a commercial education, 
but, prompted by inclination, devoted himself 
to the study of philosophy, in which he took a 
doctor’s degree at Basil in 1685. He shared 
with his brother m the great mathematical 
discovery relating to the differential calculus, 
in which Leibnitz had been engayed. 1n 1695 
he was chosen professor of mathematics at 
Groningen, where he distinguished himself by 
his lectures and scientific researches. On the 
death of his brother, he succeeded him at Basil, 
where he continued till his death, which took 
place January 1, 17-48, in the cighty-first year 
of his age. He discovered what was called 
the mercurial phosphorus, now known to be 
an electrical phenomenon depending on the 
friction of mercury ina glass tube. Ile wrote 
on the management of ships, on the ellipucal 
tieure of the plancts avcl the moti of Uieir 
aphelia, and maintained controversies on ma- 
thematical subjects with Jurin, Brook ‘Vaylor, 
Keil, Pemberton, [lerman, and Riccati His 
works were published in + vols. 4to, at Geneva, 
1712, exclusive of his correspondence with 
eibnitz, which forms two volumes more.— 
fihin’s G. Biog. Tis eldest son, Nicuoias 
31 RNOUILTI, was professor of mathematics at 
*etersburgh, where he died in 1726. He 
wrote a considerable number of memoirs, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Petersburgh.—Tbid. 

BERNOUILLI (Dawe) professor of 
physic and natural philosophy in the university 
of Basil, and member of most of the learned 
societies m Europe, was the son of the pre- 
ceding. We was born at Groningen in 1700, 
and was, like his father, intended for trade, 
but was permitted at his own request to study 
medicine. At the age of twenty-four he vi- 
sited Italy, where he refused the presidency 
of an academy about to be established at Ge- 
noa. He then went to Petersburgh, and con- 
tinued there till 1735, when he returned to 
Basil, and became medical professor. Ia 
1724 he published his ‘ Exercitationes que~- 
dam Mathematicx,’’ and in 1738 his ‘“ Hy- 
drodynamica.”’ Nine times he obtained the 
premium given by the Acadeiny of Sciences at 
Paris, and once, viz. in 1754, divided it with 
his father, who, instead of being pleased with 
the honour obtained by his son, never forgave 
what he termed his undutiful competition, 
It seems the son's greatest offence was his 
having adopted the Newtouian philosophy, 
while the father was a determined Cartesian. 
In 1740 he divided a prize with Euler and 
Maclaurin for a paper cn the tides. In 1748 
he succeeded his father in the Parisian Aca- 
demy of sciences. He died March 17, 1782. 
By his will he left an endowment for an in- 
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stitution at Basil, for the benefit of poor stu- 
aents. His manners were as mild and un- 
assuming as his knowledge was varied and 
extensive. Ona journey he met with a man 
of learning, whose curiosity being excited by 
the conversation of his fellow-traveller, he en- 
quired his natne. ‘‘ I am Daniel Bernouilli,” 
said le with great simplicity; and ‘“ I am 
Isaac Newton,” replied the other, thinking 
his new acquaintance was joking with him. 
Another time Koenig, a celebrated mathema- 
tician, dining with Bernouilli, was speaking to 
him of a difficult problem which it had cost 
him a great deal of labour to solve. Bernouilli 
continued to do the honours of the table as 
usual, and before they parted presented Kcee- 
nig with a more elegant solution of his problem 
than that which had cost him so much trouble. 
—AHutton’s Mathemat. Dict. Aikin’s C. Biog. 
BERNOUILLI (Nictioias) the nephew of 
John Bernouilli, the subject of a preceding 
article, was a Basilian professor, and the au- 
thor of some learned disputations. He died 
in 1759. Joun Berwnovissr, the brother of 
Nicholas, held a professorship in the same 
university, and wrote sevcral pnze memoirs. 
He died in 1790, leaving a son, Joun Brr- 
novrn.i, born at Basil in 1744. Tle became 
director of ‘he class of mathematics in the 
academy of Berlin, and belonged to many 
learned societivs. He died in 1807. Tle was 
the publisher of ‘* Additions to the Travels of 
Volckmann in Italy ,”’ a ‘* Tour in Branden- 
burgh, Poraeriwia, Prussia, Courland, Russia, 
and Poland,’’ 6 vols. 8vo; a‘ Collection of 
Voyages,” 15 vols. &8vo; and other useful 
compilations and translations.- -Biog. (nv. 
BERNSIORF (Joun Hantrwic Exwrst, 
count) an eminent statesman, was born at 
Hanover, May 1:3, 1712, where his father, 
baron von Hernstorf, was chamberlam to the 
elector. Pissessing some influential relations 
in Denmark, he was invited thither, and after 
having beeu employed in various embassies, 
was placed by Frederich V at the head of 
foreign affairs. As a statesman in this de- 
pattment, Jhe conduct of count Bernstorf was 
eminently wise and beneficial to Denmark. 
During ths seven years’ war he maintained a 
strict neutrality, which proved exceedingly 
serviceable to her commerce and internal pros- 
perity ; and in 1767 he concluded a provisional 
treaty with Russia, by which Denmark ac- 
quired the duchy of Holstein. His reputation 
was much advanced by these instances of 
policy, which however fell far short of his 
merit in domestic government. He first set the 
examp/ -, on the great estates which he had 
acquired near Copenhagen, of manumitting the 
asantry. Tie not oly put an end to their 
eing transferred with the soil, but, by granting 
them long leases, transformed them into a re- 
spectable tenantry. He also placed the edu- 
cation of youth in Holstein on a far better foot- 
ing, and founded useful institutions for a due 
supply of teachers. His measures for the ad- 
vancement of commerce and manufactures were 
likewise in the highest degree liberal and judi- 
cious; and he was at the same time a most 
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enlightened and beneficent protector of men or 
science and letters. Bernstorf was among the first 
who discovered the beauties of the Messiah ot 
Klopstock, who by his assistance was enabled 
to finish that celebrated poem with the neces- 
sary ease and leisure. Roger, Reverdil, Oeder, 
Cramer, Schlegel, Basedow, and others, also 
enjoyed his countenance and assistance, to the 
production of several works very honourable 
to Denmark. It was also chiefly owing to 
Bernstorf that a society of learned men were 
in the year 1761 sent to travel in Arabia and 
in the East, one of the results of which is the 
valuable pubhcation of Niebuhr. On the death 
of Frederick V, he was continued minister for 
the first two or three years of the reign of the 
weak monarch who succeeded, but was at 
length, by one of the court reverses so com- 
mon in absolute monarchies, obliged to resign 
all his employments in fuvour of the adven- 
turer Struenzee, and to tetire on a pension. 
He then repaired to Hamburgh, where he re- 
mained until the catastrophe of Strucnzee, 
when he was recalled, but died of au apoplexy 
while preparing to return, February 19, 1772. 
Bernstorf was an able and patriotic minister of 
that upright achool of politics, the disciples of 
which are just, open, and honovrable; and 
beme at the same time a most cultivated, Lbeuc- 
volent, and amiable man, both his public and 
his private character have ever been held in 
great estimation. Ils nepbew, count ANpRrw 
Prrir Biarnsroni, who eventually succeeded 
him as minister for Denmark, in all respects 
endeavoured to follow his example, especially 
in his anxiety to maintain that neutrality in 
the continental quarrels, which can alone pre~ 
serve the emstence of a state in the situa- 
uon of Denmark. Hlis state papers, on 
the principle which regulated the neutrality 
of Denmark in 1780, and his ‘* Declaration to 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, in 1792,” 
have been much admired, especially the latter, 
which was declared in the English house of 
Lords to be a document that should be kept 
as a model in every state of hurope. Count A. 
Bernstorf fell a prey to the gout on the 21st 
of July, 1797, greatly lamented by the Danes, 
with whom his administration had been highl 
and deservedly povular.— Biog. Univ. Aikin's 
G. Dict. 

BEROALDUS or BEROALDO (Purtir) 
the elder, a learned critic of the 15th century. 
Iie was a native of Bologna, where he was 
educated, and became professor of the belles 
lettres. He afterwards gave lectures at Parma 
and other places, and then returned and set- 
tled at Bologna, where he died in 1505, aged 
fifty-two. His principal work was a commen- 
tary on the philosophical romance of Apu- 
leius, called the Golden Ass. He also wrote 
notes on many other Latin authors, besides 
orations, letters, poems ,&c.— Moreri. T. irabuscht. 

BEROALDUS (Puitup) nephew of the 
preceding, was appointed librarian to the 
Vatican by Leo X in 1516, and died in 1518, 
aged about forty. He was the author of nctes 
on the first five books of the Annals of Tacitus 5 
and he also wrote ial - 
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BEROALDUS (Martrnew) of the same 
family with the former, but born in France. 
He was tutor to Hector Fregosa, afterwards 
bishop of Agen. Being converted to Calvin- 
ism, he narrowly escaped suffering death as a 
heretic ; on which he went to Geneva, and 
there died in 1576. He was the author of a 
scripture chronicle, and other works.— Ihid. 

BEROALDUS (Francis) usually called 
Beroalde de Verville, was the son of the last- 
mentioned, and was born at Paris in 1558. 
On the death of his father, he was reconciled 
to the church of Rome, and becoming an ec- 
clesiastic, he obtained the canonry of St Ga- 
tien at Tours. Ile was a man of learning and 
ability, and the author of several miscellane- 
ous works, formerly much in request, but now 
almost forgotten, with the exception of one 
entitled ‘“‘ Moyen de Parvenir, muvre conte- 
nant la raison de tout ce qui a esté, est, et 
sera,” which is a collection of anecdotes and 
observations strung together without apparent 
order or plan, and is much more remarkable 
for its indecency than its wit, though by no 
means destitute of the latter quality. Uhere 
are several editions of this work, which is 
usually printed in two small volumes.— Ibid. 

BEROLDINGEN (Francis pr) a learned 
ecclesiastic, canon of Osnaburgh and IHhilde- 
sheim, a native of St Gall, and born in 17 10. 
He applied himself most assiduously to the 
study of mineralogy, and passed several years 
in foreign travel for the purpose of facilitating 
his progress in this his favourite branch of 
science. He is the author of several works 
connected with this pursuit, among which are 
a treatise ‘On ancient and modern Volca- 
noes,’ 8vo; another on the mines of quicksil- 
ver in the Palatinate ; an account of the spring 
at Dribourg ; ‘‘ Observations on Mineralogy,” 
2 vols, 8vo; and a new theory of the Basaltes. 
He died in 1798.— Biog. Unie. 

BEROSUS, a Babylonian historian render- 
ed much more famous by the mention of others, 
than from any thing which is known of his 
own~performances. He was pricst of the 
temple of Belus ; in the time of Alexander 
and having learned the Greek language from 
the Macedonians, he removed to Greece, and 
opened a school of astronomy and astrology in 
the island of Cos, where his productions ac- 
» rae him great fame with the Athenians. 

‘he ancients mention three books of his, rela- 
tive to the history of the Chaldeans, of which 
Josephus and Eusebius have preserved frag- 
ments. Annius of Viterbo published a work 
under the name of Berosus, which was soon 
discovered to be a forgery. It is said that Be- 
rosus had a daughter who uttered predictions 
like himself, and became the Cumwzan sibyl.— 
Vossius. Moreri. Univ. ist. 

BERQUEN or BERGUEN (Liwis pF) a 
Fleming, who invented the art of cutting and 
polishing diamonds, in 1456. It became com- 
monly known and practised in the following 
ceutury. The method of engraving on dia- 
monds was the subsequent discovery of Cle- 
ment Biracue, a Milanese sculptor of precious 
gtones in the sixteenth century; and the first 
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work of this kind executed by hin is sad to 
have been a portrait of Don Carlos, the son 
of Philip II of Spain. Mr Croly, in his essay 
prefixed to Dagley’s ‘Select Gems,’’ has 
fallen into an error, in stating that the art of 
engraving diamonds was known at a very early 
period among the Jews. He was doubtless 
misled by relying on the common Enghish or 
some other translation of Exodus, chap. xxxix, 
verse 11, where the diamond is improperly 
mentioned among engraved stones.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Edit. 

BERQUIN (Anwnautp ps) well known as 
€& most amusing and instructive writer of the 
last century. He was born at Bourdeaux in 
1749, and 1s the author of several pastoral ro- 
mances distinguished for their pathos and ele- 
gance ; but the work ou which his literary fame 
principally rests, is his ‘‘ Ami des Enfans,” 
first printed in six 12mo volumes, which has 
not only gone through a variety of editions in 
the original Janguage, but has heen translated 
ito most Furopean tongues, and is deservedly 
popular as combining instruction with amuse- 
ment. He died at Paris, December 21, 1791, 
leaving behind him i manuscript several co- 
medies and other pieces of minor importance, 
some of which have since becu printed.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BERTAUT (Jomn) an early French poet 
of some note, who was of the ecclesiastical 
profession. His talents procured him an in- 
troduction to the court ot Catharine de Me- 
dicis, who made him her almoner. He was 
ifterwards private secretary to Hicnry Ill, and 
was in favour with Henry 1V, whom he is 
supposed to have influenced in his conversion 
to the Cathole faith. In 1591 he was made 
abbot of Aulnai, and in 1606 bishop of Secs 
Ile died in 1611 at the age of hfty-uine. His 
poctical works were published collectively at 
Paris, 1620, 8vo. Ilis versification is casy 
and elegant ; but his compositions abound in 
point and antithesis, as is the case with many 
of his contemporanes.— Nour. Dict. lest. 

BERVTHAULD (Prinre) dean of Chartres, 
a poet and historian of some celebrity about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Sens, born in 1v0V00. Besides 
his Latin poems, which were much admired, he 
was the author of two works, entitled ‘ Florus 
Fianciseus’” and “ Florus Gallicus.”  Ifis 
death took place in 16081.— Moreri. 

BRERIFHIER (Wiciiam Francis) a French 
Jesuit of some literary note, was born at Is- 
soudun in 1704, and entered among the Je- 
suits in 4722. He was professor of humanity 
at Blois, of philosophy at Rouen, and of 
divinity at Pans, and continued fither Bru- 
moy’s ‘* Lhstory of the Gallican Church.”’ In 
1745 he was employed in the Journel de Tre- 
voux, which he conducted with considerable 
ability for many years. In this journal he 
early exasperated Voltaire, and of course was 
the subject of much wit and raillery in return, 
is Well as of some serious recrimination. On the 
dissolution of the Jesuits, he quitted his lite- 
raly occupation for retirement, but in 1762 
was made keeper of the royal library, and ens 
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trusted with a share in the education of Louis 
XVI and Monsieur, until the dismission of all, 
the ex-jesuits from court, when he retired 
to Ossenburgh, and afterwards to Bruges, 
where he died of a fever in December 1782. 
Je wrote ‘“‘ Commentaries on the Psalms and 
on Jsaiah,” 15 volumes, 12mo; ‘‘ Guvres Spi- 
rituelles,’ 5 vols. 12mo; anda ‘‘ Kefutation 
of the Social Contract of Rousseau,’’ 12m0.— 
Biog. Univ. 

BERTHIER (Atrx anpen) prince of Neuf- 
chatel, a French officer who acted a promi- 
nent part in the wars which succeeded the 
Revolution. When general Duphot was hilled 
in a popular tumult at Rome, Berthier was 
despatched thither by the French Directory, 
and entering that city on the 10th of February 
1798, he put an end to the papal government, 
proclaimed the Roman Republic on the 15th 
of the same month, and sent pope Pius Via 
prisoner to France where he died. In 1800 
Berthier commanded in Italy, when he gained 
a victory over the Austrian general Ott, at 
Montebello. He afterwaids served in the ex- 
pedition against St Domingo; and he was one 
of those who contributed to the establishment 
of a military government in France. He was 
rewarded with the rank of marshal ; in 1806 
he was made duke of Neufchatel, and in 1809 
prince of Wagram and Neufchatel. Tle occu- 
pied some unportant posits under Napoleon, 
and was with him in the contests which pie- 
ceded his first abdication of imperial power in 
1814, a short time previous to which Berthier 
Jost his life by falling, or being thrown from a 
window into the street. WVicror Liorotp, 
brother of the preceding, rose to the rank of 
geneial of division in the French service, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Auster- 
litz and the tahing of Lubeck. Ie died at 
Paris in 1807.— Bug. Univ. 

BERTHOLLET (Cravpve Lewis) a cele- 
brated French chemist, who was a native of 
Talloire in Savoy. He studied medicine at 
Turin, where he took a doctor’s degree ;_ after 
which he commenced practice at Paris, and 
obtained the appointment of physician to the 
Duke of Orleans, Devoting himself to the 
study of chemistry, he shared with Lavoisier, 
Fourcroy, and other philosophers, in the great 
modem improvements made in that science. 
Among the most importart of his earher re-' 
searches are those relative to the composition 
of ammonia, the combinations of azote and the 
nature of chlorine, or oxygenated muniatic 
acid. In 1780 he was admitted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, to whose memoirs 
he supplied a number of valuable contribu- 
tions. In 1792 he was nominated a member 
of the committee on coinage, and in 1794 of 
the committee on agriculture and the arts. 
About the same time he was made professor 
of chemistry in the Polytechnic school; and 
on the establishment of the National Institute, 
his name was iusciibed first on the list of 
learned members. [1 1796 he was sent by 
the directory into Italy, to select such objects 
of art and science as were to be transferred to 
Paris, When Buonaparte in 1798 set off on 
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his Egyptian expedition, he took with bim 
among other men of science, Berthollet, who, 
on his return with the general to Europe, in 
the following year, was rewarded for the zeal 
he had shown in providing, by the resources 
of his genius, for the exigencies of the French 
army: he was appointed a member of the 
conservative senate under the consular govern- 
ment, and had other honours conferred on him. 
After the restoration of Louis X VIT] in 1814, 
Berthollet was nominated a member of the 
chamber of Peers, with the title of count ; 
and as he did not take his seat in the chamber 
created by Buonaparte on his return from 
Elba, he retained his right and dignity on the 
second restoration of the king. Not long after 
his return from Egypt, he fixed his 1esidence 
at the village of Arcucil near Paris, where he 
associated a body of scientific students, who 
aided him in his experimental investigations. 
He died after a short illness in 1822, aged 
seventy-four. ‘The separately published works 
of Berthollet are—* Observations sur |’ Air,” 
1770; ‘* Precis d’un Théore sur la Nature de 
PAcier, sur ses préparauions,” &c. 1789; 
‘‘Elémens de Art de la Teinture,”’ first pub- 
lished in 1 vol. 8vo, and enlarged to 2 vols. 
1804; ‘ Description du Planchiment des 
Toiles,”? 17995; ‘* Recherches sur les Loix 
d’Affinité,”’ 1801; ‘¢ Essai de Statique Chi- 
mique,’* 1803, 2 vols. 8vo. Most of these 
treatises have been translated into English—— 
Lit. Chron. No. 185. 

BERTHOLON (N, de St Lazare) an emi- 
nent author of the last century, born at Lyons. 
IIe received the rudiments of education at St 
Lazare, which place he quitted for Montpel- 
Her, and became professor of medicine and 
plulosophy there. The offer of the historical 
chan in the central school of his native city 
afterwards brought him back to Lyons, where 
he continued till his death in 1799. His works 
on #rostation, electricity, and other scientific 
subjects evince much learning and ability ; 
among them are a treatise ‘‘ Ou the Electricity 
of the ITuman Body in a Healthy and in a 
Diseased State; one entitled “* De I’Elec- 
tricité des Vezetaux,” in 8vo; and enother, 

De l'Electricité des Meteores.”? Besides 
these, he published an essay on the method of 
ascertaining the period at which wine in a 
state of fermentation has acquired its greatest 
strength ; another on the means most condu- 
cive to the ee of the manufactoring 
interest at Lyons; ‘‘ Theorie des Incendies,” 
4to; “© Preuves de lefficacité des Paraton- 
neres,” 4to ; ‘‘ Des avantages que la Physique 
et les Arts peuvent retirer des A‘rostats,” 
8vo; ‘ De l'eau Ja plus propre a la Vegeta- 
tion,” in 4to, &c. &c. He was the discoverer 
of several useful and ingenious inventions; and 
tohim the French are indebted for the intro- 
duction of lightning conductors, on Franklin’s 
principle, into their country. His death took 
place in 1799.—Biog. Univ. ; 

BERTHOUD ¢Frnvinanv) a native of 
Plancemont in Neufchatel, born 1727, cele- 
brated as one of the best constructors of clocks 
and watches of his time. He travelled from 
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Paris to London, purposely to gain a sight of 
Harrison’s famous chronometer, made for the 
board of Admirality, but failed in his object, 
through the caution of his rival. He pub- 
lished several treatises on the art of measuring 
time, the titles of which are—‘' Histoire de 
la Mesure du Temps par les Iorologes,” 2 vols. 
** Traité des Horologes Marines ;” ‘‘ De la 
Mesure du Temps ;” ‘‘ La Mesure du Temps 
appliquée a la Navigation ;” ‘“ Les Longitudes 
la Mesure du Temps ;’’ ‘‘ Essai sur 1’Horo- 
ogerie,”’ 2 vola.; ‘‘ L’Art de conduire et de 
ler les Pendules et les Montres ;”? and 
cclaircissemens sur |’Invention des nou- 
velles machines proposeés pour la determina- 
tion des Longitudes en mer par la Mesure du 
Temps,’’ all in quarto. The principles on which 
he constructed his marine time-pieces have 
been very generally approved. Berthoud died 
at Paris in 1807.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BERTI (AutxanpeER Pompey) was a na- 
tive of Lucca, where he was born in 1686. 
He was a member of the Arcadian Society, 
and publishe'l a poem on prince Eugene’s suc- 
cesses against the ‘lurks; the lives of several 
of the most distinguished Members of the 
Society to which he belonged ; a catalogue 
raisonné of the Capponi library, and a work 
entitled ‘‘ La Caduta de’ decemviri della Ro- 
mana Republica.’ Ilis death took place at 
Rome in 1752.— Biog. Univ. 

BERTI (Joun Laurince) bom at Serra- 
vezza, May 28, 1696, and died in 1766 at 
Pisa. He was an Augustine monk, and assist- 
ant general of the order. is principal work, 
“* De disciplinis theologicis,’’ in eight quarto 
volumes, subjected him to a charge of Janse- 
nism before Benedict XIV, which drew from 
his pen a most prolix defence, in 2 vols, 4to. 
Fle also wrote seven 4tovolumes of ecclesiastical 
history in Latin (in which he broaches the 
most extravagant ideas of papal authority) 
and some Italian poems.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BERLE (Witvovasy, earl of Abingdon) a 
nobleman much distinguished for the warmth 
and eccentricity of his opposition to adminis- 
tration, was born in 1740, and educated at 
Geneva. In 1777 he published a pamphlet 
which excited much _ attention, entitled 
‘* Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, 
Esq. to the sheriffs of Brietol, on the affairs 
of America,” 8vo: it passed through six edi- 
tions. THe is also the reputed author of a 
“‘ Letter to lady Loughborough, in conse- 
snags of her presentation of the colours to 
the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volun- 
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teers ;” which epistle, from its eccentricity, 
ran through eight or nine editions. Lord 
Abingdon having sent one of his speeches de- 
livered in the house of Lords to the press, he 
wus prosecuted, for publishing a libel, by an 
attorney of the King’s Bench, whom he had 
attacked in it, and sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of three mouths in the King’s Bench 
igon. He died in 1791.—Gent. Mag. 
BERTIN (Exvurerivs Josrrn) a French 
anatomist of the eiyhteenth century. He was 
e native of Britanny, and after etudying at 
Rheims and at Paris, he became pnysiciaa to 
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the sad are of Wallachia. About 1744 he 
returned to France, and settling at Paris, 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, to whose memoirs he contributed 
several anatomical papers. After suffering for 
some time from a singular complaint, which 
occasioned a temporary suspension of his in- 
tellectual faculties, he completely recovered, 
and pursued his professional studies with the 
utmost assiduity. In 1754 he published his 
principal work, a treatise on Osteology, 4 vols, 
12mo. He continued his labours, and in 1775 
presented to the Academy of Sciences a work 
on the arteries. He subsequently retired to 
his native province, where he died in 1781, 
aged sixty-nine. — Hutchinson’s Biographia 
Medica. 

BERTIUS (PErEn) a native of Berveren, 
a village in Flanders, born 1565. He was 
educated in England, and having made the 
tour of Europe, returned to his native country, 
where he obtained the appointment of profes- 
sor of philosophy at Leyden, and also that of 
public librarian. After continuing in these 
situations more than twenty-six years he was 
compelled to resign them on espousing the 
tenets of Arianism, which he afterwards 
abandoned at Paris in 1620, for those of the 
Roman Catholic church. He was then nomi- 
nated cosmographer to the hing and supernu- 
merary professor of mathematics. His know- 
ledge of geography was considerable, as is 
vinced by his principal work, ‘‘ Theatrum 
geographice veteris,’’ a rare and valuable trea- 
tise, in which he las collected and compared 
the writings of nearly all the ancient geogra- 
phers. This work was printed at Amsterdam 
in 2 folio volumes, in 1618. He also published 
an introduction to universal geography, and 
a learned commentary on the affairs of Ger- 
many, 12m0, 1635, containing a good descrip- 
tion of the country, with a map of the empire 
under Charlemagne. His other works are— 
‘‘Tiustrium virorum FEpistole Selecta, &c. 
1617; ‘ Notitia Episcopatuum Callie,” 
Paris, 1625, in folio; ‘‘ De Aggeribus et pon- 
tibus,”” Paris, 1629, 8vo; and ‘ Varie orbis 
universe et ejus partium tabule.” Bertius 
died in 1620.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BERTON (PiItrre Montan) acelebrated 
French musician, chef d’orchestre at the grand 
opera at Paris during the famous contest be- 
tween the Gluckists and Piccinists, which 
feud he exerted himself not a little to sup- 
press, and at length succeeded by reconciling 
the rival composers. His talents exhibited a 
remarkable instance of precocity; at four 
years old he was taught music, and at six 
could 1ead any common vocal composition at 
sight. Eventually he received the appoint- 
ment of chamber musician to the king. 
Gluck had so great a confidence in his musical 
taste and ability, that he entrusted to him his 
own celebrated opera of Iphigenie en Aulide, 
the denoucment of which he revised and cor- 
rected, and which is still performined with 
Berton’s alterations. He died at Paris in 
1780.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BERTONI (Ferpixarp) chapel master of 
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the Mendicanti at Venice, born in 1727. 
His opera of ‘‘ Orfeo,” brought out in 1776, 
gained him great credit. He also composed 
upwards of tLirty others, the words to which 
were furnished him by the abbate Metastasio, 
Zeno, and other celebrated Italian poets. 
be once famous Tenducci was a pupil of his. 
bid. 

BERTOUX (Wi uram) a French author, 
born 1723. On the suppression of the Je- 
suits, to which order he belonged, he became 
a canon of Senlis. He published ‘ Anec- 
dotes Francaises,”’ in one vol. 8vo; ‘ Anec- 
dotes Espagnoles et Portugaises,”’ in 2 vols. 
8vo, and a “ Histoire Poétique tirée des 
poétes Francais,” 12mo. The time of his 
death is uncertain.—Nouv Dict. Hist. 

BERTRAM (Cornxetius Bonaventure) 
an able Oriental scholar, a native of Tours in 
Poictou, born 1531, of a respectable family, 
nearly connected with the ancient one of La 
Tremoville. He became professor of He- 
brew at Geneva, Lausanne, and Frankendal, 
and used his acquaintance with that language 
In 1588, to correct and render more hiteral 
Calvin’s version of the Bible. He was also 
the author of a treatise on the Jewish repu- 
hlic, Geneva, 1580, and Leyden, 1641; ‘‘Lu- 
subrationes Frankendalenses,” 1585; and a 
parallel between the Hebrew and Syriac Lan- 
guages ; besides which, he superintended the 
publication of a new edition of Pagnia’s The- 
Saurus. He died at Lausanne in 1594.—Mo- 
rervi.— Another learned writer of this name, 
Pritire Ernesr, was a native of Zerbst, born 
1726. He was brought up to the law, of 
which he became professor at Halle, and pub- 
lished a history of Anhalt, in 8vo ; acontinua- 
tion of that of Spain by Herrera, 4to ; and a 
treatise on ‘‘ The History of Learning,’’ 4to. 
Hia decease took place in 1777.— Biog. Univ. 
There was also a monk helonging to the abbey 
of Corbie, of this name; but more generally 
known by that of Rarramnus, who in the 
ninth century wrote against Hinckmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, on the subject of predesti- 
nation ; his treatise, comprised in two books, 
is to be found in the ‘¢ Vindicize Predestina- 
tionis.’’ He also wrote a work against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation (two editions of 
which bave since been published, the one in 
12mo. 1686, in Latin and French ; the other 
in English, printed at Dublin, 1753, ) and an- 

other on the miraculous conception.— lbid. 

BERI'RAND (Et tas) an ecclesiastic of 
Orbe in Switzerland, born 1712. He wasa 
member of various literary societies, and be- 
came president of the board of agriculture 
and trade in Poland. His works are—a dis- 
eertation on the interior structure of the 
globe ; another on the earthquakes felt in 
Switzerland ; an enquiry into the ancient and 
modern languages of that country ; a diction- 
ary of fossils in two 8vo vols.; a moral and 
plilossphical essay on pleasure, i12mo ; an- 
other on mountains, with a letter annexed on 
the subject of the river Nile, and a book in 
two 1¢mo vols. entitled “The Philanthro- 
pict.” ‘The date of his death is uncertain.— 
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There were also two French physicians of 
that name in the last century. Jean Baprivt, 
the elder, was a native of Martigues, born 
1670, died September 10, 1752. He pub- 
{lished an interesting account of the great 
plague at Marseilles ; letters on the muscular 
motion ; and a dissertation in 4to on the bene. 
ficial effects of sea air. Nuicnotas, the 
younger, wrote a treatise on physiology, and 
died at Paris in 1780.—Biog. Univ. 

BERTRANDI (Joun Amsrose Maria) 
an eminent surgeon of Turin, born 1723. At 
the age of twenty-two he published a ve 
able work on the diseases of the eye, which 
ue followed up two years afterwards by an- 
other on the complaints of the liver, being 
at that time an associate of the surgical col- 
lege. In order to prosecute further his ana- 
tomical studies, he visited both Paris and 
London (the latter in 1754); and on his re- 
turn received the appointments of chemical 
professor and first surgeon to the king of Sar- 
dinia, who founded a new surgical professor- 
ship, and an anatomical theatre expressly for 
his demonstrations. His professional works, 
the principal of which is a treatise on surgical 
operations, are contained in 135 octavo vols. 
His death took place in 1763.—Ibid. 

BESLER (Basit) an apothecary of Nurem- 
berg, born 1561. He published several bota- 
nical treatises of great merit, particularly his 
~ Hortus Fystellensis,’’ folio, 1618, and his 

Icones florum et herbarum,” dto, 1616. He 
died in 1629, leavingason, Micuarn Rurirs, 
who dis mguished himself by his “¢ Gazopby- 
lacium: rerum naturalium,” printed at Nureim- 
berg in folio, 1642. He also wrote a quarto 
volume of anatomico-medical observations, and 
two other treatises, entitled “ Mantissa ad 
Viretum stipium Eystellense Beslenianum,” 
and ‘© Admiranda fabriciw humane mulieris 
partium delhmeatio,” both in folio. Ile died 
in 1661.—Nonr. Dict. Hist. 

BERULLE (Pitir) a French cardinal, 
founder of the congregation of the Oratory of 
Jesus. He was born in Champagne in 1675, 
and educated among the Jesuits and at tLe 
university of Paris. Ife was made alinoner to 
Henry IV, who sent him to Spain to fetch a 
colony of Caimmelites, which he established at 
Pais. In 1611 he founded the cougregation 
which has conferred on him so much honour. 
On the death of the hing, he was chief of the 
council to the queen-mother, Mary de Medicise 
Ile afterwards came to England as confessor 
to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles 1. In 
1627 pope Urban VIIT, without his know- 
ledge, gave him a cardinal’s hat. He died 
suddenly in 1629. His works, consisting of 
devotional and controversial tracts on theology, 
have been published repeatedly.—Aikin’s G. 
Biog. 

BERWICK (James Fitzsamrs, duke of) 
the natural son of James duke of York, after- 
wards James I], by Arabella Churchill, sister 
of the duke of Marlborough. He was born in 
France in 1670, and embracing a mali 
life, served under the duke of Lorraine at the 
siege of Buda in 1686, when he was woua 
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He also distinguished himself in Ireland, in 
the contest between his father and William LII. 
Continuing in the service of France, he rose 
to the rank of marshal; and he commanded 
in Spain during the war of the succession, 
particularly at the battle of Almanza in 1707, 
when he defeated the army of Charles 11, and 
catablished lis competitor Philip on the Spa- 
nish throne. He put an end to this war in 
1714, by the taking of Barcelona. The duke 
of Berwick was again employed, on the oc- 
currence of hostilities between France and 
Germany in 1733, in consequence of the 
atlempt to replace the abdicated monarch 
Stanislaus Leczinsky on the throne of Poland. 
At the siege of Plilipsburgh he was killed by 
acannon shot, June 12,1731. The memoirs 
of the duke of Berwick, written by himself, 
and containing many military details, were 
published at London in 1779.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

BESOLDE (Cirrrs:torurr) a counsellor of 
Vienna, Lorn at Tubingen, 1577. He pub- 
lished a Synopsis of the Art of Politics, an- 
other of the Transactions from the Creation of 
the World tothe reign of the emperor Ferdi- 
nand, both in 8vo; “ A History of the Otto- 
man Empire ;” “ A Biicf Account of the 
Kings of Jerusalem ;"" ‘‘ Documents illustra- 
tive of the History of the Religious Houses in 
Wirtemberg,” 4to; a quarto volume of ‘ Phi- 
lological Dissertations ;’? ‘© Documents con- 
nected with the Collegiate Church of Stut- 
gard, and with the Church of Bachhenang ; and 
two treatises, entitled ‘‘ Virginum sacrarum 
monumenta,”’ and ‘* Prodromus Vindiciarum 
Ecclesiast. Wirtemb.” 4to. Besolde made a 
public abjuration of Protestautism, and died in 
1638.— Moreri. 

BESSARION (Jouw) a Greck priest, one 
of the most eminent restorers of learning in 
the fifteenth century. He was horn at Trebi- 
zona in 1395, and educated, first at Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards in the Morea, uader 
George Gemistus Pletho. Having entered 
into the order of St Basil, his talents and 
learning raised him to be bishop of Nicawa, in 
which capacity he appeared us one of the dele- 
gates from the Greek church to the council 
held by pope Eugenius IV, first at Ferrara 
and afterwards at Florence, with the view of 
effecting an union between the Greek and 
satin churches. Bessarion, being either gained 
over bythe arguments of his opponents, or 
actuated by other motives, employed his inte- 
rest with the other Greek deputies to procure 
their consent tothe union on terms very disad- 
vantageous to their communion, including an 
express acknowledgement of the pope as su- 
preme head of the Catholic church. On 
their return to Constantivople, popular opinion 
ran so high against them, as to induce them 
(headed hy Mark, bishop of Ephesus, the only 
one of their number who bad refused his assent 
to the treaty) to protest against the whole of 
the eedings, with a declaration that they 
had beca carried on by means of fraud and 
artifice. Under these circumstances Besszarion 
thought it advisable to continue at Rome, 
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where he was in 1429 rewarded, by beiag 
raised to the purple, with the title of patriarch 
of Constantinople. In addition to these dig- 
nities, he obtained the bishopric of Sabina, and 
afterwards that of Frescati, from pope Nicholas 
V, whose legate he was at Bologna, from 1450 
to 1455, during which period he distinguished 
himself by the encouragement which he gave 
to literature and learned men. On the death 
of Nicholas, he was near obtaining the pope- 
dom; his rejection being, as some say, ac- 
complished with difficulty through the inter- 
ference of cardinal Alain, who objected the 
fact of his being of the Greek church. Others 
aver, that the deputation of cardinals actually 
knocked at his door, to acquaint him with his 
elevation, but were repulsed by the ill-judged 
adherence of an attendant priest to the letter of 
his commands ; to whom Bessarion is reported 
afterwards to have said, ‘‘ Perot, thy mistake 
hath cost thee a hat, und me the tiara.’’ Popes 
Calixtus III and Pius II afterwards employed 
him in preaching up a crusade against the 
Turks, to Alphonso of Naples and the emperor 
Frederic In 1468 he presented his very va- 
luable library (the collection of which is said 
to have cost him upwards of thirty thousand 
crowns) to the Venetian senate; and this 
hberal donation was the principal foundation 
of their national library of St Mark. On the 
accession of Sixtus 1V to the papal chair, 
Bessarion was despatched as legate into 
France, for the purpose of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between Louis X1 and the duke of 
Burgundy; but happening unfortunately to 
pay his first visit to the latter, the pride of the 
French monarch took fire, and vented itself in 
apersonal affront to the legate, whose beard 
he is said to bave seized and pulled most un- 
ceremoniously, dismissing him with the rudest 
expressions, and without entering upon the sub- 
ject of his mission. ‘This affront, we are told, 
broke the cardinal’s heart. He set out on his 
return, but fell seriously il! at Turin, and died 
at Ravenna in his seventy-seventh year, A D. 
1472. As an author he is most celebrated 
for his defence of Pluto against the attacks of 
the ‘‘ Calumniator,” as he styles him, George 
of Trebizond. This work has gone through 
three editions, being first printed without a 
date at Rome in 1470, afterwards in folio at 
Venice in 1503 and 1516. He also translated 
Xenophon’s ‘‘ Memorabilia,” Anistotle’s me- 
taphysical works, and those falsely attributed 
to Theophrastus. Several of his orations, let- 
ters, &c. were printed both before and after his 
death.—Tirahoschi. Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BETHENCOURT (Joun ve) a Norman 
baron, who obtained a grant of the Canary 
Islands from Henry III of Castile ; in conse- 
quence of which he conquered and took pos- 
session of those islands in 1405, and held them 
as a fief of the crown of Castile. The Cana- 
ries had been erected into a kingdom in 1344 
by pope Clement VI, und bestowed on Lewis 
de la Cerda, a Castilian nobleman; but he 
never effected a settlement, and they were 
only visited by freebooters till the conquest of 
Bethencourt, who transmitted the feudal au- 
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BETHLEM GABOR, a Transylvanian, 
who distinguished himself by bis political in- 
trigues and conquests in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He acquired the favour 
of Gabriel Battori, prince of Transylvania, 
whom he afterwards expelled from his domi- 
nions by the assistance of the Turks, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed prince or 
wayvode in 1615. He then formed an alli- 
ance with the elector palatine, son-in-law of 
James I, who was endeavouring to obtain the 
kingdom of Bohemia. In 1619 Bethlem in- 
vaded Upper Hungary, which he conquered ; 
and Lower Hungary having also submitted to 
him, he took Presburg and was acknowledged 
prince of lung He professed the Pro- 
testant faith, which secured him the co-opera- 
tion of the Hungarian Protestants, who had 
been severely persecuted, but under his domi- 
nion obtained liberty of conscience. Ile was 
soon after declared hing, notwithstanding the 
Opposition of the Catholic nobility. The em- 
peror of Germany sent against him count JSuc- 
quoy, who recuvered Presburg and several 
other places, but was at length killed in battle. 
A treaty was then concluded between Beth- 
Jem, and the Emperor by which the former re- 
nounced his regal title, and was made a prince 
of the empire, with the possession of various 
territories in Silesia and Huugary. He how- 
ever did not heep the treaty, but in 1624 
made another attempt to obtain the dominion 


of Hungary. He was at first successful ; but 


being defeated by the imperial general, he 
agreed to a second treaty, which recognized 


his authority over Transy!vania during his hfe, ' 


and granted him several lordships in Silesia ; 
he on his part renouncing his pretensions to 
Ilungary, and all connexion with the enemies 
of the house of Austria. He died in 1629, 
having it is said left legacies both to the em- 
peror and the grand seignor.—-tikin’s G. Biog. 

BETTERTON (Tuomas) ayighly cele- 
brated actor, the Roscius of if day, was the 
son of a cook in the sehold of Charles I, 







prenti toa bookscller who published for 
ore bam Davenant, through an acquaintance 

ith whom he appears to have been brought 
on the stage in 1656 or 1657. After the re- 
storation he was attached to the duke’s com- 
pany, and went over to Paris, at the command 
of Charles II, in order to take a view of the 
French stage, and adopt such improvement in 
that of England as the inspection might sug- 
yest. It does not appear that Betterton esta- 
blished a decided superiority over his contempo- 
a performers until the coalition of the king’s 
and duke’s companies, when, according to the 
account of him in Cibber’s Apology, his genius 
began to distance all competition. Hus line 
was the more lofty characters of tragedy ; 
Othello, Hamlet, Brutus, and Hotspur em- 
bracing a range from calm dignity to the 
most fiery impetuosity, are rechoned among 
his most celebrated. In consequence of the ad- 
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vantages taken of the actors by the patentees 
of a single theatre, Betterton and several of 
the superior players procured, by the patronage 
of the earl of Dorset, a patent for the erection 
of a new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
prospered for two or three seasons, and then 
so declined that a re-union of the companies 
again became advisable. By this time how- 
ever the infirmities of Betterton obliged him to 
retire, unhappily in very narrow circumstances, 
owing to having lost his moderate property in 
a commercial undertaking in which he em- 
barked by the advice of an intimate friend. 
It ought not to be omitted, in honour to the 
heart of this great performer, that when the 
daughter of that friend became an orphan, he 
maintained her as his own. In 1709 a bencfit 
was given to him, in which he himself perform- 
ed Melanthus in the Maid’s tragedy, and 
was aided by Mrs Bracegirdle and Mrs Barry, 
both of whom had retired from the stage. te 
1710 he performed again ata benefit allowed 
him in the same manner; but having taken 
means to repel the gout from his feet for that 
purpose, the expedient proved fatal. He 
died during the same month, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey, Stecle writing a Tatler 
to honour his memory and record the event. 
Betterton possessed one of those characters 
in private life which occasionally do so much 
to sustain the profession to which he belonged: 
off the stage as well as on, his conduct was 
manly, decorous, and elevated ; and he was 
rewarded with general esteem. He wrote and 
adjusted several pieces for the theatre, which 
exhibited a great knowledge of stage effect, 
usually the principal merit of the dramatic 
works of actors. Biog. Dram. Cibber’s Apo- 
logy. 

“BETTINELLI (Xavirn) a Jesuit of Man- 
tua, born in 1718. His order being suppressed 
he afterwards lectured on oratory at Modena, 
His principal work, ‘‘ Lettere dieci di Virgilio 
agh Arcadi,” gained him great credit. His 
other writings are—‘' Dell’ Entusiasmo belle 
arti;’? ‘‘ Dialoghi d’Amore;”’ ‘‘ Ragiona- 
menti filosofici ;”? “‘ Delle Lettere e delle arti 
Mantovane,” &c.; ‘‘ Risorgimento negli stu- 
di, nelle arti e ne’ costumi dopo il mille ;” 
‘‘ Lettere a Lesbia Cidonia sopra gh epigram- 
mi;’? an essay on eloquence, letters on the 
fine arts, poems, tragedies, &c. He died in 
1808.— Biog. Univ. 

BETULEIUS (Sixrus) a Suabian, born at 
Memmingen in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, afterwards provost of the college of 
Augsburg. He published commentaries ou 
some of the works of Cicero and Lactantius, 
a Greek concordance of the New Testament, 
a treatise on the Sibylline Oracles, and three 
sacred dramas on the subjects of Judith, Su- 
sannah, and Joseph. He died in 1554 1n his 
fifty-fourth year.—Moreri. ; a ee 

BEVE&R (Dr ‘fuomas) an English civilian 
of some note, chancellor of Bangor and Lin- 
coln, and a judge of the cinque ports, born at 
Mortimer, Berks, in 1725. He graduated at 
Oxford, and became fellow of All Souls col. 
lege. He wrote ‘‘ On the Study of Jurispru- 
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dence and Civil Law,” printed in 4to, 1766; 
and “On the legal Polity of the Romans,”’ 
4to, 1781. His death took place in 1791.— 
Cooke’s Cat. of Civilians. 

BEVERIDGE (Witrzam) one of the most 
learned prelates of the English church, a na- 
tive of Barrow in Leicestershire, born in 1638, 
and educated at St John’s college, Cambridge. 
Here he applied himself with such intense ap- 
plication to the study of Eastern literature, as 
to publish in his twentieth year a Latin trea- 
tise “On the Excellency and Use of Oriental 
Languages,”’ in which he reviews the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan 
tongues. About the same time also he pro- 
duced a Syriac grammar. SBeing ordained in 
1661, he obtained the vicarage of Ealing in 
Middlesex, on the collation of Sheldon bishop 
of London ; but in 1672, being presented to the 
rectory of St Peter’s, Cornhill, by the corpo- 
ration of London, he resigned that piece of 
pee and removed to the metropolis. 

n 1681 he was raised to the archdeaconry of 
Colchester, with the prebendal stall in St 
Paul’s cathedral annexed to that dignity. 
Three years after, he obtained a stall at Can- 
terbury. On the deprivation of Dr Kenn in 
1691, the see of Bath and Wells was offered 
to his acceptance, which however he declined 
from conscientious motives ; nor was it till 
1704 that he took his seat on the bench as 
bishop of St. Asaph. This new dignity how- 
ever was enjoyed by him little more than three 
years, his death taking place at Westminster 
in 1708, in his seventy-first year. Ile was a 
voluminous writer on theological and philolo- 
gical subjects. Besides the works already al- 
luded to, ‘‘ De Linguarum Orientalium pre- 
stantia et usu,” printed 8vo, 1658, he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Institutionum Chronologicarum Li- 
briduo,” in 4to, 1669 ; ‘* Svvdd2Koy sivi Pan- 
dectz Canonum SS Apostolorum,” &c. Oxon, 
167%, 2 vols. folio; ‘ Codex Canonum Iecle- 
siz primitive viudicatus,” &c.4to, 1679; and 
a treatise on the catechism of the Church of 
England, 4to, 1704, which has run through 
several editions. His executors after his de- 
cease printed many of his posthumous works, 
the principal of which are — ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Theologicus,” 4 vols. 8vo ; ‘‘ Private Thoughts 
on Religion ;” ‘The Necessity of frequent 
Communion ;”” * An Exposition of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles,” folio; ‘‘ A Defence of the 
Old Version of the Psalms ;’” and ahove 15) ser- 


mons, contained in twelve octavo and two folio 


volumes, besides other tracts. In his divinity 
he leaned strongly towards the Calvinistic side 
of the question : hence eulogy and animadver- 
sion have been dealt out upon his tenets in a 
pretty equal proportion ; but to the integrity, 
piety, and simplicity of his character, all par- 
ties have united in bearing testimony. He 
left the principal part of his property to cha- 
ritable uses, and is buried in St Paul’s cathe- 
dral.—Biog. Brit 

BEVERLAND (Aprran) a classical scho- 
lar, memorable for his learning and the licen- 
tious character of his writin He was born 
in 1653 at Middleburgh in Zealand, and stu- 
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died law, in which faculty he took the 
of doctor and became a counsellor. In 1678 
he published a work with the following curious 
title : ‘* Peccatum originale philologice elucu- 
bratum, a ‘Themidis Alumno, Elutheropoli, 
in Horto Hesperidum, Typis Adami et Eve 
Terre Filti.”” The Dutch magistrates ordered 
this book to be publicly burnt, and committed 
the author to prison, whence be was not lbe- 
rated without much trouble and expense. He 
revenged himself by a severe satire on the ma- 
gistrates and professors of Leyden, entitled 
‘* Vox clamantis in Deserto.”’ In 1680 he pub- 
lished his treatise ‘‘De Stolate Virginitatis 
Jure;’’ and wrote aatill more offensive tract, ‘‘De 
Prostibulis Veterum,” which his friends with 
difficulty prevented him from _ publishing. 
Isaac Vossius however is said to have made 
use of it in his notes on Catullus. Beverland 
afterwards was somewhat reformed by the 
admonitions of Dr Edward Bernard, and, as 
a testimony of his penitence, wrote ‘“ De For- 
nhicauone cavenda Admonitio, sive Adhortatio 
ad Pudicitiam et Castitatem.”’ Ie was hving 
in 1712, but in a state of mental derangement, 
to which there seems to have been a tendency 
in the former part of his life, and which may 
in some measure account for, though it cannot 
excuse, the perversion of his talents.—Chau- 
|fepie Dict. Hist. Peignot, Dict. des Livres con- 
damnés au Feu. 

BEVERLY (Jonn of) a learned ecclesias- 
tic of the seventh and eighth centuries, a na- 
tive of Harpham in Northumberland. Having 
‘ assumed the cowl, he became abbot of St Hilda, 

whence Alfred hing of Northumberland raised 
him in 685 to the see of Hexham, and two 
years afterwards tothat of York. Mle wus one 
of the most Jearned men of his time, having 
been pupil to Theodore archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and tutor to the venerable Bede. In 
704 he founded a college at Beverly for secu- 
lar priests, and having enjoyed the archiepis- 
copal dignity thirty-four years, resigued his 
mitre and became once moie a simple monk. 
He died May 7, 721; but having the credit 
of performing several miracles, after his de- 
cease, Alfric archbishop of York had his bones 
taken up and enshrined, about three centuries 
after his death. tie wasthe author of several 
. devotional treatises still extant. There was 
' also another monk of this name, professor of 
| theology at Oxford in the fourteenth century. 
—Biog. Brit. 

BEVIN (Etway)a celebrated musician and 
composer, of the age of Elizabeth, a pupil of 
Tallis, through whose recommendation he was 
appointed a supernumerary gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal ; but in 1637 he lost the situation, 
it being discovered that he adhered in secret 
to the Roman Catholic religion. Several an- 
thems and services of his yet remain ; but his 
great work is a treatise ‘‘On the Composition 
of Canons,’ published in 1631, and dedicated 
to bishop Goodman —Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BEVIS (Jonn, F BS.) a physician born at 
Old Sarum, Wilts, in 1695, and educated at 
Christchurch, Oxon, where he graduated. In 
1738, having taken up his residence at Stoke 
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Newington, in the neighbourhood of London, 
he buili an observatory, and commenced an 
astronomical book on the model of Bayer’s, to 
be entitled ‘ Uranographia Britannica,’”’ but 
the failure of his engraver caused the miscar- 
riage of the work. Desides his papers printed 
among the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, he published a treatise on the 
mineral spring at Bagnigee Wells, the ‘Sa- 
tellite Sliding Rule,” and ‘ Halley’s Astro- 
nomical Tables,” and left behind him a ma- 
muscript translation of Lalande’s Astronomy. 
He died in 1771.—Philoso. Mag. 1806. 

BEULANUS or BEULANIUS (Sanur) 
an ecclesiastic and historian, who made addi- 
tions to the ‘* Historia Britonum” of Nen- 
nius. He probably lived in the ninth century. 
Some suppose there were two Bnitish annalists 
of this name, a father and son, the former of 
whom is said to have flourished AD. 600.— 
Guni's Edit. of Nennius’s Hist. 

BEUTHER (Micuatr) a pupil of Martin 
Tuther, a native of Carlostadt in Germany, 
born in 1522. Being disgusted with the law, 
to which he was bred, he became a physician, 
but directed his attention more to antiqua- 
rian researches than to the profession which 
hie had adopted. He published commenta- 
ries on the works of Sallust, Livy, and ‘faci- 
tus; a treatise on the ‘“ Fasti Hebrworum, 
Atheniensium et Romanorum;’’ ‘* Animad- 
versiones Historice et Chronographicz ;” and 
‘‘Opus Fastorum Autiquitatis Romane.” Ilis 
death took place in 1.587.—Moreri. 

BEWICK (Jonwx) an English artist who, in 
conjunction with his brother Thomas Bewick, 
found out an improved mode of engraving on 
wood, which they carried to such a degree 
of perfection as almost to equal the delicacy 
of copper-plates. Engiavings of this kind 
are done in relicf, in consequence of which 
they can be worked together with letter-press, 
These ingenicus brothers were settled at New- 
castle-on-T'yne, where they printed in 1790 
a “History of Quadrupeds” in an octavo 
volume, which first made known their abilities, 
and stilJl maintains its credit as a curious and 
valuable work. They produced many other 
specimens of art and were engaged toge- 
ther in making engravings for a ‘‘ History of 
Lritish Birds” (published in 1797, 8vo,) when 
John Bewick died of a consumptive disease, 
December 5th, 1795. The author of the “ Pur- 
suits of Literature’’ has bestowed a merited eu- 
logium on the subject of this article, who 
however rather revived than invented the art 
of wood-engraving, which was practised by 
Albert Durer in the sixteenth century, in a 
style of almost unequalled excellence, though 
it afterwards fell into a state of neglect and 
degradation. Since its revival by the Be- 
wicks, it has been successfully cultivated by 
Branston, Harvey, ‘Thompson, and other ar- 
tists now living.—Elmes’s Dict. of the Fine 
Aris. 

BEWLY (Wit11am) an ingenious chemist 
and natural philosopher, who contributed by 
his researches to the improvement of chemical 
science in the last century. He practised as a 
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surgeon at Grent Massingham in Norfolk; 
and died September 5th, 1783, aged fifty- 
eight, in London, at the house of his friend 
Dr Burney, the historian of music. It does 
not appear that he published any distinct 
work ; but some valuable papeis by him were 
printed among the philosophical and chemical 
sssays of Dr Priestly ; and he was for some 
time a writer in the Monthly Review, of arti- 
cles on chemistry and natural philosophy.— 
Lond. Med. Journ. vol.iv. Boswell’s bige of 
Johnson. 

BEYER. There were two German au- 
‘hors of this name. GronrGe, born in 1665 at 
Leipsic, was educated for the bar, and gave 
lectures on his profession at Wirtemberg, about 
the close of the seventeenth century. His 
principal work, “* Notitiz auctorum Juridico- 
rum, &c.”” has been frequently reprinted. He 
was also the author of a treatise entitled 
‘* Declinatio Juris divini, naturalis, et posi- 
tivi,”’? 4to. He died in 1714.—Aucusrus, the 
second, an ecclesiastic, whose name is some- 
times spelt Beier, was born in 1701. He 
wrote a letter on the library at Dresden ; 
historical and critical remarks on scarce 
books ; and a treatise entitled the ‘' Arcana 
sacra,” of the Dresden library. He also 
published ‘‘ Bernardi Monetz epistola hacte- 
nus inedita ad Mich. Maittaire,” 8vo. He 
died in 1741.—Biog. Univ. 

BEZE, or BEZA (Tueoporr) a divine of 
great eminence, and one of the pillars of the 
church of Geneva, was born at Vezelai, a 
small town of Nivernois in France, of parents 
nobly descended. He passed his first years at 
Paris with his uncle Nicholas, a counsellor of 
parliament, who sent him to Orleans for 
education, where he was placed under Wol- 
mar, a very eminent Greek scholar, who 
introduced the principles of the Reforma- 
tion into France. With him Beza studied 
seven years, and then entered upon a course 
of Jaw; but was much more attached to clas- 
sical hterature, and distinguished himself by a 
turn for Latin poetry, in which he wrote seve-~- 
ral pieces, the Jicentiousness of which subse- 
quently much stain d his reputation, Notwith- 
standing, on his return to Paris, he was pre- 
sented to the priory of Longjumeay, and ano- 
ther benefice; and thus enjoying an ample 
revenue, Le joined somewhat too freely in the 
amusements and dissipation of youth. The 
impression which he had received from his 
Protestant tutor, however, never forsook him ; 
and his perplexity was increased by a mar- 
riage of conscience with a young woman, which 
he could not complete without divesting him- 
self of his benefices. At length a severe ill- 
ness assisted the suggestions of attachment 
and conscience, and in 1548 he fled to Geneva 
with his female companiou. In the following 
year be accepted the Greek professorship at 
Lausanne, which he held with great reputa- 
tion for nine or ten years; he also read lec- 
tures in French on the New Testament, and 
published several books. At the persuasion 
of Calvin, he undertook to finish the French 
version of the Psalms, which Marot had 
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begun, as also a defence of the absurd doc- 
trine of the duty of a magistrate to punish 
heresy. This treatise, which is entitled ‘‘ De 
Hereticis a Magistratu puniendis,’’ was com- 
posed by way of reply to a book written by 
Castalia in merited reproach of the atrocious 
execution of Servetus. ‘Uhe principles of the 
Reformation being at that time Icgal heresies, 
it was in no way wonderful that the romanists 
should turn the arguments of Beza against 
himaelf. Besides these labours, he wrote se- 
veral controversial pieces with more levity and 
satire than his maturer judgment approved ; 
and having obtained considerable reputa- 
tion, took a journey to Germany in 1558, as 
one of the deputies sent by the Protestants to 
engage the German princes in favour of the 
persons imprisouved at Paris, and of the perse- 
cuted inhabitants of the vallies. In 1559 he 
removed to Geneva, became the colleague 
of Calvin in the church and university, and at 
the particular request of the hing of Navarte, 
was deputed to assist at a Protestant confer- 
ence at Passy in 1561. After this conference 
was terminated, he remained in France, and 
attended the prince of Conde, as minister, at the 
battle of Dreux. At the peace in 1563 he 
returned to Geneva, and sent out several con- 
troversial books, composed with no inconside- 
rable portion of acrimony. 1n1571 he acted 
as moderator in the national synod of Rochelle, 
and was employed in almost all occurrences 
in which the interests of his party were con- 
cerned. In 14588 he lost his wife, and in al- 
lusion to the similar conduct of David, married 
another, whom he called his fair Shunamite. 
His increasing infirmities at length caused him 
to withdraw from public instruction ; but his 
genius was unextinguished almost to the time 
of his death, which took place in October, 
1605, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Beza was a man of great natural abilities and 
literary acquirements ; whose activity in the 
cause of the Reformation has necessarily ex- 
posed him to excessive calumny on the part of 
Catholic writers. That he was a virulent dis- 
putant, there isno doubt ; nor is it quite untrue, 
that the style and tone of his controversy did 
something towards the promotion of civil dis- 
cord in France. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to stain him with the blame of inciting 
the assassination of the elder duke of Guise 
by Poltrot, was believed by none of his con- 
temporaries. Ilis early Latin poems were too 
popular, but as the productions of a then un- 
settled youth, can scarcely be quoted against 
the man. These were first printed in 1548, 
and a selection from them, with others of a 

ver class, was printed by the Stephenses at 
Pans in 1597, 4to, with the title of ‘‘ Theod. 
Bez Poemata varia.” His theological works 
are very numeruus, but are little attended to 
at present, with the exception of the New 
Testament translated into Latin with notes, 
folio, which is still much consulted and es- 
teemed. Beza gave a Greek MS, of the third 
or fourth century, of the gospels and acts of 
the apostles, to the university of Cambridge, 
where a far-simile of it was published in 
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1793, in # vols. folio.— Bayle. 
sheime 

BIANCHI (Awnronro) a Venetian gondoiier 
of the last century, who raised himself from 
obscurity by his poetic genius. Tis ‘‘ 11 Da- 
vide Re d’ Israele,’ published in folioin 1751, 
has been much admired. He also wrote a 
poem, entitled “11 Templi ovvero il Salo- 
mone,” 4to, 1753; a treatise on Italian 
comedy ; and an oratorio, called ‘‘ Elia sur Car- 
melo.”’— Biog. Univ. 

BIANCHI (Joun) more generally known 
by the name of James Plancus, a native of 
Rimini, born 1693. He practised medicine 
with great success, and published several 
works, as well professional as on conchology, 
botany, &c. both in Italian and Latin. Among 
them are—‘* Lettere intormo all cataratta,”’ 
4to ; ‘* Observazioni intorno una sezione ana- 
tomica,” 4to; ** De Monstris,’’ 4to; ‘* Storia 
Medica d'un apostema nel lobo destro del ce- 
tebello,” 8vo; ‘‘ Dircorso sopra il vitto Pata- 
gorico,’’ Bvo; a treatise ‘* On the Baths of 
Pisa ;” another respecting a giant; a third 
on scarce shells ; an account of a girl named 
Catterina Vizani, &c.; ‘* Epistola anatomica 
ad Jos. Puteum Bononiensem,” 4to; ‘“ Dis- 
sertazione de vesicatori, 8vo ; and ‘‘ Fabii Co- 
lumnz Phytobasanos.’’ He was considered 
very skilful in his profession, and died in 
1775.—Ibid. 

BIANCHI (Joun Awronio) an Italian 
monk, provincial of the order of the Mimnorites, 
aud an inquisitor at Rome, born 1686. He 
was the author of several tragic dramas on re- 
ligious and moral subjects; a work on the 
best method of correcting and reforming the 
modern theatre ; and a treatise in oppositioa 
to Pietro Giannone, entitled ‘* Della poteste e 
pohizia della Chiesa, &c.’’ 5 vols. 4to; all 
which he printed under the assumed name of 
Farnabio Gioachmo Annutini. He died in 
1748 at Rome.—lbid. 

BIANCHINT (Francis) a philosopher and 
mathematician of Verona, cclebested as the 
founder of the Alethotili Society in that city, 
born December 13, 1662. Cardinal Ottoboni, 
afterwards pope Alexander VIII, held him in 
great esteem, and distinguished him by his 
patronage. Though enjoying a high degree 
of reputation for sanctity among his contem- 
poraries, he is better known to posterity as an 
author and an antiquarian. In 1697 he pub- 
lished the first part of an universal history, 
under the title of ‘‘ Istoria Universale provata 
con monumenti et figurata con simboli de gli 
Antichi.”” This work, which he never finished, 
commences with the creation, and extends to 
the destruction of the Assyrian empire. In 
1701-2 he was appointed, by pope Clement XI, 
secretary to the assembly of learned men 
charged with the reformation of the calendar ; 
in which capacity he published in the year 
following two scientific tracts, “ De Calenda- 
rio et Cyclo Casaris, &c.”’ Ile also exhibited 
his talents as an astronomer, by tracing the 
meridian at Rome in the church of the Char- 
treux, an account of which he printed, entitled 
‘* De nummo et Gnomone Clementino.” He 
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- erwards produced a plan, the result of eight 
ars’ labour, for tracing & meridian line 
through Italy, but died before he was able to 
commence his operations for carrying the 
scheme into effect. His other works are— 
‘«¢ Memoirs on the Comets of 1684 and of 1702, 
and of the Eclipse of the Sun in 1724," an“ Ac- 
count of the Alethofili Society ;” another of the 
discovery of a sulterranean sepulchre in 1726, 
on the Appian way, entitled ‘‘ Camera ed 
Inscrvvioni Sepolcrati di Liberti, &e,” 1727 ; 
‘« Hesperi et Phosphori nova Phenomena,” 
1728; “ Astronomice et Geographic obser- 
vationes,” folio; ‘‘ Del palazzo de Cesari;” 
and ‘* Opuscula varia,” 4to, 2 vols. Ile also 
superintended an edition in three folio vols. of 
the lives of the popes by the hbrarian Anas- 
tasius. The Roman senate ennobled him, and 
that of Verona placed his bust in their cathe- 
dral after his death, which took place in 
March 1729, of dropsy. Fontenelle wrote an 
eulogium on his memory.—Biog. Univ. 

BIANCHI (Fravers) a musical com- 
poser of eminence, a native of Cremona. He 
was the author of several highly popular 
operas, one of which had a narrow escape at 
Vienna in 1785. Tins was the “ Disertor 
Franchese,” in which, Pacchierotti having to 
appear in the character of a French soldier 
the fastidiousness of the audience was so of. 
fended by the sight of the costume of commor 
life then for the first time introduced upor 
their stage, that the piece was condemned a 
once. Luckily for the composer, some royal 
personage, then passing through the city, ex- 
pressed a desire to hear the piece; out of de 
ference to him, the performance wa» permitted 
when the rapture it excited equalled the pre 
vious disapprobation, and proved the founda 
tion of its author's future fame. Bianchi som 
ears afterwaids, coming to England, wrot 
«« Castore e Polluce,”’ for Signora Storace, am 
“Inez di Castro,” for Mrs Bilhugton, whi 
where both much admired. Ilis ‘‘ Semire 
mide” also had a great zun, being selected 
Banti for her début in England.— Bog. Dic 
of Mus. 

BIANCHINIT (Josren) a native of Veron 
nephew to Francis Bianchini, born 1704. I 
was a celebrated rhetorician as well as i 
author. Le pubhshed a curious account 
the death of the countess Cornelia Zanga 
who underwent a species of self-combustior 
from the immoderate use of ardent spirits: 
this woik has been translated into English. 
His other woiks are— Evangelarum quad- 
ruplex Latina  versionis antique,” folio ; 
«* Demonstratis historia ecclesiastice quadri- 
yartite monumentis ad fidem temporum et 
gestorum,”’ folio, 2 vols.; a vindication of the 
Latin Vulgate ; and a treatise on the topo- 
graphy of ancient Rome. The period of his 
decease is uncertain. — Biog. Univ. 

BIANCHINI (Josepn Maria) a native of 
Tuscany, born 1685 at Prato. Having gra- 
duated in the umversity of Pisa, he assumed 
the tonsure, and became celebrated as a theo- 
logical Jecturer and apolemic. He translated 
‘the Canticles into ltalian verse with copious 
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innotations, and is the author of two other 
vorks, the one a treatise on the satirical poetry 
“the Italians, in 4to, the other entitled ‘* De 

pyran’ duchi di Toscana della real casa de 
Wledici,” folio. He died in 1749.—Ibid. 

BIAS, called one of the wise men of 
treece, was born at Priene, a small town of 
‘aria, B.C. 570. Although born to conader- 
ble riches, he lived without splendour, but ex- 
‘euded his fortune in noble and generous 
actions. On one occasion some pirates brought 
several young women to sell as slaves at 
viene, whom he ransomed and maintained, 
ntil he could restore them to their friends. 
ome striking maxims of wisdom are ascribed 
o him, which are enumerated by Brucker. It 

said, that hearing some profligate persons 
. a storm invoke the gods, he exclaimed, 
‘ Lfold your peace, lest they should discover 
hat you are here.” The action which termi- 
vated his hfe was very affecting. Having & 
-ended the senate, bemg then very old, to de- 
‘end the interest of an old friend, when he 
had finished, beamg much fatigued, he reclined 
hus head on the bosom of the son of one of lis 
daughters. The orator who pleaded for his 
ypponent then rephed ; and having concluded, 
he judges pronounced in favour of the inend 
of Bias, who expired the same instant in the 
arms of his grandson.—‘Stanley. Brucker. 

BIBLIANDER (TuroporL) & learned 
scholar and Protestant divine of the sixteenth 
century, who, according to a fashion then pre 
valent among the Continental literati, new mo- 
delled after the Greek his proper name, which 
was Buchmann, i. e. Book-man. He was a 
lative of Switzerland, and became divinity 
protessor at Zurich in 1532. The heterodoxy 
or hberalty of his opimions con ering predes- 
tination, occasioned Iam to be superseded by 
Josiah Simler in 1560; but he held the title 
of prosessor emeritus till his death, which was 
caused by the plague in 1oo+4. Tis writings 
are extremely numerous. In a tract, ‘* De 
Ratione communi omnium Linguarum,”’ he as- 
serts that God bad endowed him with the 
ability of judging of all languages m= use 
throughout the world. He published a cor- 
rected edition of the Koran in Arabic aod 
Latin, and other Mahometan works, with a 
vefutation of the doctrme of Mahomet; and 
he was also concerned in the Latin Bible 
printed at Zurich in 1343.—Moreri. Teissier, 
Eloges des Hommes Savans. 

BICHAT (Marnie Francis XAVIER) @& 
French physician, pupil to the celebrated 
Peut of Lyons, and afterwards of Desault of 
Paris, born in 1771 at Thoirette. ‘The imterest 
of his friend Desault procured him the medica, 
professorship at the Hotel Dieu; in which 
situation he remamed till his death m 1802. 
He published several medical treatises, among 
which are—one on the membranes, 6vO; an- 
other, entitled ‘ Physiological Researches 
respecting Life and Death,” 8vo, 1799; and 
a third on “ Anatomy in General, as applied 
to Physiology aud Jedicine,” in four 8vo 
volumes. lle also wrote an eulogium on De- 
sault, printed in the fourth volume of the Sur- 
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pol Journal, and various memoirs in the col. 
ping n of the Medical Society.—Nvuv. Dict. 
ist. 

-BIDDERMAN (Joun Gorrtirs) a native 
of Naumberg mn Germany, born 1705, in which 
place he became rector of the public college, 
resigning for that purpose the appointment of 
librarian at Wirtemberg, where he had gra- 
duated. The more lucrative situation of rector 
of the public school at Friedburg being offered 
him in 1747, he accepted it, and discharged 
ite duties until his death. He was an excel 
lent classic, and is the author of several learned 
treatises, among which are—‘* De Latinitate 
Maccaronicaé ; ‘‘ Acta Scholastica,’’ in 8 vols. ; 
and ‘* Selecta Scholastica,’”’ in two; ‘* De 
arte Obliviscendi ;’’ ‘‘ Ve insolentia titulorum 
librariorum ;” ‘‘ De religione eruditorum,”’ 
&c. He died in 1772.—Biog. Univ. 

BIDDLE (Joun) a celebrated Socinian 
writer, was born in 1615 at Wotton-under- 
Edge in Gloucestershire. Ile received the 
elements of education at the grammar-school 
of his native place, whence he was removed to 
Magdalen college, Oxford, in his nineteenth 

ear. Here he became an eminent writer, and 

laving graduated as A M. in 1641, was chosen 

master of Gloucester free-school. While in 
this capacity, he devotedly attached hims: If to 
the study of the Scriptures, and being lcd to 
doubt of the doctrine of the Trinity, drew up 
twelve arguments on the subject ; in conse- 

uence of which he was committed to jail by 
the parliamentary committee then sitting at 
Gloucester, but was liberated on security being 
given for his appearance when called for. 
About six months afterwards, he was sum- 
moned before the Parliament at Westminster, 
and examiued before a committee, to whom 
he readily acknowledged his opinion against 
the divimty of the Holy Ghost. On this de- 
claration, he was immediately committed into 
the custody of one of the officcrs of the house, 
and his ‘* Twelve Arguments” were ordered 
to burnt by the common hangman. Ile how- 
ever persisted in his opinions, and in 1648 
published two tracts, containing his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of Faith concerning the Holy T'ri- 
nity,” and ‘“ The Testimonies of lraneus, Jus- 
tin Martyr,” and several other early writers on 
the same subject. These publications induced 
the assembly of divines to solicit Parlia- 
ment to decree the punishment of death against 
those who should impugn the established 
opinions respecting the Trinity and other 
doctrinal points, as well as to enact severe 
penalties for minor deviations. The Parlia- 
ment indulged these ministers in their in- 
tolerant request ; which immediately exposed 
Biddle, who would neither consent nor recant, 
to the loss of life ; but difference of opinion in 
the Parliament itself; and the penalties to 
which this sweeping measure rendered many 
in the army hable, ented its execution. The 
ascendancy of the Independants after the death 
of Charles having produced a kind of geueral 
toleration, Biddle received the benefit of this 
change, and retired into Staffordshire, where he 
was kindly entertained by a magistrate of the 
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county, who left him a legacy. He was how- 
ever some time after again remandea to pri- 
son by the zeal of president Bradshaw. and 
remained for some years in confinement, sub- 
jected to the preatest privations, until some- 
what relieved by being allowed to correct the 
printing of aGreek septuagint, then publishing 
in London. A general act of oblivion in 
1657 restored him to liberty, when he imme- 
diately disseminated his opiuions, both by 
preaching and by the publication of his ‘‘ Two- 
fold Scripture Catechism.’’ A complaint be- 
ing made to Cromwell’s Parliament against 
this book, he was committed to the Gate- 
house, where he remained for six months, 
until released by due course of law. In the 
next year however a dispute with an Ana- 
baptist again involved him in trouble, and he 
was remanded under the severe ordinance be- 
fore-mentioned, to take his trial for his life. 
Cromwell, who disapproved of this intoler- 
ance, then took him out of this peril and ba- 
nished him to St Mary’s castle, Scilly, where 
he assigned him an annual subsistence of a 
hundred crowns. Ilere he remained three 
years, until the Protector, at the intercession 
of his friends, once more liberated him in 
1658. He then, became pastor of an Indepen- 
Caut congregation, and coutinued to support 
his opinions, until fear of the Presbyterian Par- 
liament of Richard Cromwel] induced him to 
reure into the country. On the dissolution of that 
parliament he preached as before until the Re- 
storation, which obliged him to confine his ex- 
ertions to private preaching. He was however, 
in June 10662, apprehended at one of those 
assemblies, and upon process of common law, 
fined 100/., and ordered to be in prison until it 
was paid. He fella martyr to this sentence 
by catching one of the distempers so common 
at that time to gaols, and died m September 
1622, in the forty-seventh year of his age, a 
maityr to religious intolcrance. The puiivate 
character of this courageous sectarian, like 
that of most of those who suffer from p'inci- 
ciple, was moral, bcnevolent, and exemplary ; 
and his learning and Jogical acuteness, ren- 
dered him very fit to gain proselytes. He did 
not agree in all points with Socinus but was 
apparently unsolicitous to establish a perfect 
agreement. Toulmin styles him the father of 
the modern Unitarians.— Biog. Brit. Toulmin’s 
Mem. of Socinus. 

BIDLAKE (Dr Jonwn) a clergyman of the 
church of England, author of various poetical 
as well as devotional writings. He was born 
in 1755 at Plymouth, and brought up at the 
graminar-school there, of which, having com- 
pleted his education at Christchurch, Oxford, 
he was afterwards the bhigh-master. Three 
years before his death, an epileptic fit seized 
him in the pulpit, while delivering the Bamp- 
ton lecture at St Mary’s, which terminated in 
the total loss of sight. In addition to the 
lecture above mentioned, he published an ‘‘ In- 
troduction to Geography,’’ 12mo: ‘* The Sea,” 
‘* The Country Parson ;’* ‘“‘The Summer Eve,” 
“The Year,” and “ Youth,’ poems, sepa~ 
rately printed in octavo, besides a quarto vo- 
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Jume of miscelianeous poetry; ‘ Virginia,” 
a tragedy ; ‘‘ Eugenio,” a tale in one volume 
1%mo; and two volumes of sermons. He 
died in 1814.—Gent. Mag. 

BIDLOO (Goprrty) a physician of Am- 
aterdam, born iv 1649, eminent for his skill in 
anatomy, of which science he became profes- 
sor at the Elague in 1683, and afterwards at 
Leyden in 1094. On the abdication of James 
ll of England, idloo attended the prince 
of Orange to this country, in quality of body 
physician, and continued so during the whole 
of the reign of that monarch, who expired 
in his arms. On this event, Bidloo returned 
to his professorship at Leyden in 1702, and 
died there eleven years afterwards. Ilis fame 
rests principally upon his splendid work on 
the ‘* Anatomy of the Human Body,” first 
printed at Amsterdam in 1685, with 105 ad- 
murable plates from the designs of Lairesse, 
the fidelity of which however is not rated so 
highly asthe beauty of their execution. The 
publication of this work involved him in a 
controversy with Ruysch and William Cowper, 
the latter of whom he charged with having 
bought up several of his plates in Holland, and 
re-issuing them with some trifling alteration as 
his own; a charze which, although answered, 
was by no ineans refuted. Ifis other works 
are ‘A Relation of the last Illness and Death 
of William I11;”? “ De Anmimalculis Hepatis,”’ 
&c. Leyden, 16945; ‘* De Venenis,”’ Leyden, 
1704; “ Exercitat: anatomico-chnug: De- 
cad II,” Leyden, 1708; with a few other 
dissertations and orations. A volume of his 
poems, written in Low Dutch, was collected 
after his death, and published in 1719. He 
left hehind him one son, Nicholas, afterwards 
inspector of hospitals and physician to the 
czar Peter the Great, and a brother Lambert, 
author of a work ‘De re_herbaria.’’— Biog. 
Univ. Bible Anatomy. 

BIEL. There were two learned German 
ecclesiastics of this name, both celebrated theo- 
Jogians. The first, GannsiL, a native of 
. Spires, flourished in the fifteenth century, and 
became in 1177 professor of divinity at ‘lubin- 
gen. He was the author of several theologi- 
cal works, among which are lectures on the 
mans, and a dissertation on the sentences of 
Occam. He died at a great age in 1495. 
Joun Curistian, the second, was born in 
16 7 at Brunswick, and was a pastor of the 
Reformed Church. Le published a valuable 
lexicon of the septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, entitled ‘* Novus Thesaurus Phi- 
lologicus,’ &c. He died in 1745.—Biog. 
Univ. 

BIELFIELD (James Freperic, Baron 
de) a German author of no great note, a na- 
tive of Hamburgh, born 1717. The hing of 
Prussia employed him as a secretary of lega- 
tion, and afterwards placed his brother, prince 
Ferdinand, under his tuition. In 1747 he ob- 
tained the post of curator of the universities, 
and in 1748 was ennobled, and raised to the 
rank of a privy counsellor, He published 
‘‘ Familiar Letters, or Elements of Universal 
Erudition,’ im 3 vols. Svo ; “ Political Insti- 
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tutions,” 3 vols. 8vo, of both which there are 
English translations; ‘ Dramatic Amuse- 
ments ;”” and ‘ Progress of the Germans in 
the Belles Lettres,’ 8vo. He died in 1770. 
—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BIERLINGIUS (Caspar Tuezornitts) a 
German philosopher, who distinguished him- 
self by the liberality of his opinions in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century. Ile was 
a Lutheran divine, and professor in the univer- 
sity of Rinteln on the Weser ; and is said to 
have been the first among the reformed cler 
who embraced the doctrine of Christian Tho- 
masius relative to the nullity of magic, ghostly 
visitations, and the whole scheme of popular 
demonology. ‘There is extant, in the Miscel- 
lanea Curiosa, 1671, a paper of this writer, 
entitled ‘* Observatio de Serpente Vaccam 
emulyente.’? Tle died in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.— Heumanni Conspectus 
Reitpublice Literarie. 

BIERON or BIHERON (Mademoiselle) a 
very ingenious Parisian lady, who distinguish- 
ed herself by talents of a peculiar kind. She 
was born in 1719, and died in 17935. She 
studied with success music, painting, history, 
and geography ; but is chiefly deserving of no- 
tice for her hnowledge of anatomy, and the 
curious works she executed to illustrate that 
science. ‘These are models in wax of various 
parts of the animal stiucture, which, toge- 
ther with her paintings on velium of subjects 
belonging to natural history, are preserved in 
the museum of Natural History at Paris. 
Vicq d’Azyr in 1777 presented to the Academy 
of Sciences a memoir on the anatomical pre- 
parations of Mad. Bieron ; and the empress of 
Russia bought several for her cabinct, now in 
the muscum of Natural History at Petersburgh, 
—Dict. de Femmes Calecz. Ilines’s Dict. of 
the Fine Arts. 

BIGLAND (Rarpn) an English herald 
and topographer, who was a native of Kendal 
in Westmoreland. Me was appointed Garter 
ling at arms in 1780, and died in 1784. at 
the age of seventy-three. Ile employed him- 
self in making collections for a history of the 
county of Gloucester, in which he possessed 
some landed property. His son Richard Big- 
land published from his manuscripts, in one 
volume folio, the first part of “ The Antiqui- 
ties of Gloucestershire,” 1792.—Moule’s Bix 
bliotheca Heraldica. 

BIGNE or VIGNE (Grace DE La) a 
French ecclesiastic and poet of the fourteenth 
century, born at Bayeux about the year 1328. 
He was taken prisoner by the Black Prince in 
1356 at the battle of Poictiers, while in the 
suite of king John of France (to whom he was 
chaplain) and accompanied his master to kng- 
land. His principal poem, “Le Roman des 
Oiseaux,’ was com d for the instruction of 
the dauphin, and printed in 1520 with Gaston 
de Foix’s work on the chace. His death, the 
exact time of which is uncertain, took place 
about the year 1374.—Bing. Univ. 

BIGNE (Maraquenin Dz La) @ descendant 
of the same family as Grace de la Bigne, was 
eminent for bis proficiency in the belles let- 
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trea, He, like his ancestor, was a native of 
Bayeux, born in 1546, and became a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, with the deanery of Mans. 
His ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Patrum,”’ printed first in 
eigut folio volumes, 1575, was afterwards re- 
published in 16 volumes folio, with additions, 
and is a valuable compilation. Ilis aversion to 
litigation was so great, as to induce him to sur- 
render his church preferment, rather than wait 
the issue of a suit ; on this occasion he removed 
from Bayeux to Paris, where he passed the 
remainder of his life in hterary pursuits, and 
died there about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Several of lis sermons and public 
addresses have been printed.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

BIGNON (Jzeromr) a learned French 
writer, was born at Paris in 1589, and was 
privately educated by his father, an erudite 
advocate of the parliament of Paris, in the lan- 
guages, philosophy, mathematics, law, and 
divinity. Such was the result of this parental 
care, that Jerome published a description of 
the Holy Land, and three years afterwards two 
other works which gained him great reputation 
in France; the first being a treatise ‘On 
Rome and its Antiquities,” 1604, 8vo; and 
the second a treatise ‘ On the Election of the 
Popes,” 1605, 8vo. Henry 1V appointed 
him page of honour to the dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XIII. He also wrote a treatise on the 
superiority of the hings of France, in order to 
confute a Spanish book claiming a similar 
precedency for those of Spam, which work 
he dedicated to Henry. In 1613 he pub- 
lished an edition of the ‘* Formule of Mar- 
culphus,” with learned notes, which added 
greatly to his reputation. In 1614 he tra- 
velled into Italy, where he met with much at- 
tention from pope Paul V, and the celebrated 
father Paul. On _ his return he devoted him- 
self to the bar, and was nominated advocate- 
general in the grand council ; which office he 
discharged with so much reputation, that the 
king appointed him counsellor of state and ad- 
vocate-general on the parliament, and in 1612 
librarian to the king. He was subsequently 
employed on many critical state occasicns, espe- 
cially during the regency of Anne of Austria. 
He died much esteemed ia 1656, of an asthma, 
aged sixty-six.—Moreri. Perrault's ILummes 
Itlus. Biog. Univ. 

BIGNON (Joun Pavt) grandson of the 
preceding, an abbe, and also librarian to the 
king of France, was a writer of considerable 
fertility of invention and fancy. He was con- 
cerned in the Medallic history of Louis X1V, 
and in the Journal des Savans. He also wrote 
‘© Vie de Francois Levesque,” 1684, 12mo, 
and «‘ Jes Avantures d’ Abdalla fils d’Hanif,’’ 
a work in imitation of the Arabian Nights, in 
which he displays much vivacity of imagina- 
tion. He died in 1743.—Biog. Univ. 

BILFINGER (Grorce Bernarp) a Ger- 
man author, born at Canstadt in 1693. A sin- 

lar lusus nature was observable in him and 
e his family, most of the members of which 
had twelve fingers and as many toes. he 
reputation for learning which he had accuired 
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obtained for nim the professorship o pmloso- 
phy at St Petersburg, and afterwards that of 
divinity at Tubingen. His most valuable work 
is his * Dilucidationes Philosophice de Deo, 
Anima Humana, Mundo,” &c. printed in 44o. 
He also wrote treatises on the ‘‘ Origin of 
Evil,” ‘*On the Harmony existing between 
the menta] and corporeal Powers of Man ;’’ 
and a learned dissertation entitled ‘* Specimen 
doctrinz veterum Sinarum.”’ He died in 1750. 
Biog. Univ. 

BILGUER (Joun Utric)a Swiss physician 
of great eminence, especially celebrated for 
hia skill in surgery, was born at Coire in 1740, 
graduated at Halle in 1761, died 1796. He 
attended the Prussian army in several cam- 
paigns, and obtained a patent of nobility (which 
he never made use of) for his services. His 
principal work is a treatise in which he main- 
tains the inutility of amputation in cases of 
gun-shot wounds ; a theory which has been 
strongly controverted by Pott and others, and 
adopted and defended by Kirkland. He also 
wrote on the management of army-hospitals, 
and on hypochondriasis.—Biog. Univ 

BILLINGTON (Enizazeru) the most ce- 
lebrated English female singer of her day : she 
was of German onyin, but born in England in 
1770, her father, Mr Weichsell, being a native 
of Saxony. At an early age she studied the 
piano-forte under Schroeter, and attained to 
an extraordinary proficiency. At fourtecn she 
made her first appearance as a singer at Ox- 
ford, und two years afterwards married Mr 
Billington, a performer on the double-bass, 
whom she accompanied to Dublin, where she 
made her début there in the opera of “ Orpheus 
and Euridice.” From Ireland she returned to 
London, where she appeared at Covent-Car- 
den for the first time as Rosetta, in Arne’s 
** Love in a Village,”” with such unprecedented 
success as to secure her an immediate engage- 
ment at what was then considered the enor- 
mous salary of 1000/1, and a benefit, for the 
remainder of the season ; the managers after- 
wards voluntarily giving her the profits of a 
second night. While in town, she continued to 
take lessons of Mortellari, a celebrated Italian 
master then in London, and on the closing of 
the theatre, repaired to Paris, in order to pro- 
fit by the instructions of Sacchim. in 1785 
she returned to England, and appeared at the 
concerts of ancient music with Madame Mara, 
whose brilliant performance she, to say the 
least, fully equalled. From this period till 
1793, no music meeting, opera, or concert of 
reputation, was considered complete without 
her. In the last named year she visited Italy, 
and performed, accompanied by her brother 
C. Weichsell, at the theatre of St Carlos at 
Naples; Francis Bianchi composing expressly 
for her his celebrated opera “Inez de Cas- 
tro.”” Her engagement here met with an 
abrupt and melancholy interruption, Her 
husband dying suddenly of apoplexy, just as 
she was preparing to set out for the theatre, 
In 1796 she appeared at Venice, and after. 
wards at Rome, being every where received 
with the loudest expressions of applause. In 
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1799 she entered the hvmeneal pale a second 
time, with Mr Felipent whom she accompa- 
nied to Milan. In 1801 her wonderful powers 
being then in their full meridian, she returned 
to the London staye, appearing alternately at 
either house, and astonishing the whole musi- 
cal world by her Mandane; a performance 
that has never since been equalled in 
English opera. Engagements now multi- 
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siastice.”’ The first volume of this laborious 
work appeared in 1708, and the whole was 
eventually completed in 10 vols. 8vo; an 
edition being also printed in 2 vols. folio. Ie 
was shortly after translated into Latin, and 
acquired a great circulation on the Continent, 
being still esteemed a standard book in alj 
matters connected with ecclesiastical polity, 
In 1712 Trelawney, bishop of Winchester, 


plied upon her, and continued incessantly till | collated him to the living of Havant near 
her final retirement from public life, which ' Portsmouth ; an addition to lis income which 


took place in 1809. 
her powers was for the benefit of a charity 
at Whitehall chapel, the queen, the prince 
regent, and inost of the branches of the royal 
family, being present. In 1817 she quitted 
England for ever, and died after a short ill- 
ness at her villa of St Artien, an estate she 
had purchased in the Venetian territories.— 
Biog. Dict. of Music. 

BILSON (Tuomas) an English prelate un- 
der Elizabeth and James I, of yreat learning 
and ability, born 1536. He was educated at 
the grammar-school of Winchester (of which 
city he was a native) and afterwards became 
successively master of that seminary and war- 
den of the college, with a prebendal stall in the 
cathedral. Having distinguished himself in 
159% as achampion of episcopacy, by his work 
entitled ‘ The Perpetual Government of 
Christ’s Church,” his polemical exertions were 
three years afterwards rewarded by his eleva- 
tion to the see of Worcester, whence «ze was 


translated the next year to the more valuable ° 


one of Winchester. lle entered warmly into all 
the polemical questions of that period, and 
spoke at great length in the controversial as- 
sembly held at Hampton Court. He also 
acted as a delegate in 1613, on the famous 
divorce cause between the earl of Essex and 
his countess, and, in conjunction with Miles 
Smith bishop of Gloucester, revised the new 
translation of the Scriptures. Among his con- 
troversial works are—treatises ‘‘ On Christian 
Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion,” 1585 ; 
“* The Survey of Chris‘.'s Sufferings for Man’s 
Redemption,” 1604 ; besides several sermons, 
ane of which was preached by him at the co- 
ronation of James I. Tie died June 18, 1616, 
aod lies buried in Westminster abbey.—Biog. 
Brit. 

BINGHAM (Josreru) a native of Wake- 
field in Yorkshire, born September 1688, and 
educated at the grammar-school there, whence 
he removed to University College, Oxford, and 
obtained a fellowship in that foundation ; but 
was compelled to resign it in consequence of 
the imputed heterodoxy of his opinions re- 
specting the Trinity, as evinced in a sermon 
delivered by him at St Mary’s, October 28, 
1695. On this occasion he retired to the 
living of Headbourne-Worthy, Hants, to 
which he had been presented five years before 
by his friend Dr Radcliffe; and, undismayed 
b_- the censures of the university, boldly printed 
the obnoxious sermon, with a defence of the 
tenets it maintained. Here he passed his in. 
voluntary leisure in compiling a work of great 
4 arning and research, called ‘‘ Origines Eccle- 
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his large family rendered particularly accept- 
able. The failure however, in 1720, of the 
South Sea scheme, in which he had embarked 
the whole of his savings, once more reduced 
his circumstances to comparative indigence ; 
and his death taking place within three years 
after, he was little able to retrieve his affairs. 
Of his children six survived him ; the eldest 
of whom collected and published bis father’s 
works in 2 vols. folio, 1725. Among them are 
a ‘* Scholastic History of Lay Baptism,”’ ori- 
ginally piinted in 8vo, 1712, anda ‘ Dise 
course on the Mercy of God to Penitent Sin 
ners.’’— Biog. Brit. 

BION, a Greek philosopher, a native 
of Borysthenes, a Grecian colony in Scythia, 
flourished in the reign of Antigonus Gonatus, 
king of Macedon, B.C. 276. He is said 
when young to have been slave to an orator, 
who gave him his freedom, and left him a 
legacy which enabled him to study plilosophy 
at Athens. He was first a disciple of Crates, 
then of Theodorus the atheist, and lastly of 
Theophrastes ; but he seems to have adhered 
most to the opinions of Theodorus. He was 
skilled in music and poetry, and possessed 
considerable talent at repartee, but seems to 
have acquired very little title to the character 
of a philosopher, his life having been profligate 
aud licentious, and his death superstitious. 
He died at Chalcis; and some fraymente of 
his moral writings have been preservea by 
Stevens.-—Stanley. Brucker. 

BION, a Greek bucolic poet, and native of 
Smyrna, the period of whose existence is un- 
certain. Some make him contemporary with 
Theocritus, while others suppose that he flou~ 
rished a century later, about 187 B.C. Mos- 
chus the poet, who was his disciple, in a beau- 
tiful elegy on his death, mentions that he was 
taken off by poison. ‘his is almost all that is 
known concerning him. Ilis ‘‘ Idyllia”’ are 
characterized by elegance, simplicity, and 
purity of style, and abound with correct and 
pleasing imagery. There are many editions of 
his poems, together with those of Moschus, 
the best of which is that of Heskin, Oxford, 
1748, 8vo.— Bayle. Elton’s Specimens of the 
Classic Poets. 

BIONDO (Fravio). See Bronpvus. 

BIRAGO (Francis) an Italian author of 
great authority in what the Italians call 
‘+ Scienza Cavalleresca,” which embraces all 
questions relative tonobility, the profession of 
arms, and the laws of honor. He was born 
in 1562, of a noble Milanese family, and wrote 
as late as the year 1637. By Crescenzi, ® 
contemporary, and sd of a treatise “ On 
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the Nobility of Italy,” we are informed that 
he was deemed an oracle throughout that 
country in all matters relative to chivalrous 
dispute. He also wrote several works on the 
subject, which are enumerated by Ginguene ; 
the principal part of these are collected in 
one volume 4to, entitled ‘“‘ Opere Cavelleres- 
che distinte in quattro libri, cioé in discorsi ; 
Consigh libro I e II; e discisioni ;’’ Bologna, 
1686.—Biog. Univ. 

BIRAGUE (Ciemenr) an engraver of the 
sixteenth century, who, although a native of 
Milan, exercised hia art chiefly in Spain. He 
is celebrated as the first who discovered a 
method of engraving on the diamond ; the 
first work of which kimd executed by him was 
@ portrait of Don Carlos, the unfortunate son 
of Philip IT.—Ibid. 

BIRAGUE (Framrneo bE)a French poet, 
although an Italian by birth, was a gentleman 
of the household of the king of France. He 
modelled himself after Ronsard; and his 
‘¢ Premieres GZuvres Poetiques,” cousisting of 
sonnets and minor pieces, were printed at 
Paris in 1581. He also wrote a satire enti- 
tled ‘‘ L’Enfer de Ja mére Cardine,”’ Paris, 
1583 and 1597, both editions of which are 
very rare. In 179.3 the elder Didot printed 
an elegant edition of only 100 copies, cight of 
which were on vellum.— Ibid. 

BIRCH (Tuomas) an industrious historian 
and biographer of the eighteenth century. He 
was born in London in 17035; and his father, 
who was a Quaker, practised the occupation | 
of a coffee-mill maker, to which the son also ' 
was destined. His early taste for reading in- , 
duced him to prefer a literary life, which he 
was permitted to choose on condition of sup- 
porting himself by his own exertions. He ac- 
cordingly, after some previous tuition, became 
usher in three different schools, and then went 
to Ireland with dean Smedley. In 1728 he 
married a clergyman’s daughter, who died in 
the following year. ITlaving left the Quakers, 
he took orders in the church in 1730, and ob- 
tained in 1732 a living in Essex, through the 
atronage of the attorn#y-general, afterwards 
ord Hardwicke. In 1734 he engaged in writ- 
img the ‘‘ General Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary,” founded on that of Bayle, and com- 
pleted in 10 vols. folio in 1741. His coadju- 
tors in this useful work were the Rev. John 
Peter Bernard, John Lockman, and George 
Sale. In 1735 Birch was chosen at member 
of the Roval and Antiquarian societies. He 
eabsequently obtained various preferments in 
the church, the last of which were the united 
rectory of St Margaret Pattens and St Ga- 
brie], Fenchurch, in London, and the rectory 
of Debden in Essex. In 1752 he was elected 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, 
and in 1753 obtained the diploma of DD. by 
the favour of archbishop Herrmg. He was 
likewise appointed a trustee of the British 
Musenm. health obliged him to resign the 
office of secretary to the Royal Society ; and 
soon after, on the 9th of January, 1765, he 
was killed by a fall from his horse in the road 
between London and Hampstead. Dr Birch 
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Lad formed very extensive manuscript collee- 
tions, which, together with his library of 
printed books, he bequeathed to the British 
Museum. His principal works are the bio- 
graphical sketches accompanying the ‘‘ Heade 
of Hlustrious Persons of Great Britain,’’ en- 
graved by Houbraken and Vertue; ‘‘ An In- 
quiry into the share whichCharles I had in the 
Transactions of the earl of Glamorgan,” 8vo ; 
‘¢ Memoirs of the Reign of queen Elizabeth, 
from 1581 till her death,’’ 2 vols. 4to; ‘‘ The 
Life of Henry prince of Wales, eldest son of 
king James I,” 8vo; ‘‘ The Life of Dr John 
Ward, professor of Rhetoric at Gresham col- 
lege,” 8vo; ‘* The Life of archbishop Tillot- 
son,’’ 8vo. Besides which, he was the editor 
of “ Thurloe’s State Papers ;’’ Cudworth’s 
‘¢ Intellectual System of the Universe ;” 
‘« Spenser’s Fairy Queen ;” the prose works 
of Milton; and various collections of letters, 
&c. Dr Birch was one of the pioneers of 
literature. He collected fully and faathfully, 
but without much discrimination, inaterials re- 
lating to the various subjects of his research, 
which are calculated to affore) important as- 
sistance to writers possessed of more taste and 
judgment. Dr Johnson was repeatedly obliged 
to Birch for literary information : he bestowed 
on hima Greek epigram, and for many years 
corresponded with him; notwithstanding 
which, he is said to have considered him as a 
dull writer, and to have satirically ooserved— 
‘*’Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in conversa- 
tion, but no sooner does he take a pen in his 
hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and 
benumbs all his faculties.”’ The literature of 
this country is however certainly much in- 
debted to the activity and diligence of Dr Birch. 
Biog. Brit. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

BIRKBECK (Morris). See Appendix. 

BIRD (Evwarpb) RA. a painter of con- 
siderable eminence, who died at Bristol, after 
a protracted illness, November 2, 1819. He 
excelled in painting comic subjects, and was 
distinguished for an accurate attention to na- 
ture, and speed and facility of execution. In 
his earlier efforts he was patronized by the 
marquis of Stafford, who placed in his cele- 
brated gallery, among the works of the old 
masters, the first picture of any consequence 
painted by Bird. His ‘‘ Chevy Chace ”’ pro- 
cured him the appointment of historical painter 
to the princess Charlotte of Wales; his 
‘*Psalm Singers”’ in a country church was 
painted for his majesty ; and others of his 
productions are in the collections of various 
amateurs.— Gent. Mag. 

BIRD (Francis) an English sculptor of 
the seventeenth century. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1667, and studied at Brussels, and after- 
wards under Le Gros at Rome. His principal 
performance was the monument of Dr Busby 
in Westminster abbey. He also executed the 
representation of the conversion of St Paul, in 
the pediment of that cathedral, the bas-reliefs 
under the portico, the statue of queen Anne, 
and the four figures round the pedestal in front 
of the same edifice. He died in 1731.~— 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintings, Se. 
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BIRD (Joun) an ingenious and eminent ma- 
thematical instrument maker in the last century. 
Among many undertakings which he executed, 
was the construction of a mural quadrant, on 
the west side of the pier in the royal observa- 
tory at Greenwich, for taking observations 
towards the north. This instrument was made 
in consequence of an application to govern- 
ment by Dr Bradley, astronomer royal, in 
1748, stating the defects of the old quadrant, 
which had been executed under the ‘lirection 
of George Graham. 


superior to that of Graham, to whose grcat 
shill in mechanics he candidly bears testimony. 
He also published a piece entitled ‘* The 
Method of dividing Astronomica] Instru- 
ments.’ Bird, whose profesional reputation 
Was not confined to his native country, died 
March 24, 1776, at his residence in the Strand 
London.— Orig inal. 

BIRD (Witciam) an eminent niusician of 
the old school, a pupil of Tallis, chosen or- 
ganist of Lincoln in 1563. In 1569 he suc- 
ceeded Parsons in the Chapel Royal, and com- 
posed a great quantity of sacred music, chiefly 
set to Latin words, though published so late 
as the reign of James I. To much of this 
English words were adapted afterwards by 
dean Aldrich, who was a great admirer of his 
style, and collected his works. A service and 
several of his anthems are contained in the 
second and third volumes of Boyce’s printed 
score, while many more are to be found in 
Dr Tudway’s manuscript collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum. ‘The celebrated canon, ‘* Non 
nobis Domine,’’ is also generally attributed to 
him. He died at a very advanced age in 162% 
Biog. Dict. of Music. 

BIREN (Ernest Joun) duke of Courland, 
one of the extraordinary political adventurers 
occasionally created by the whims of despo- 
tism. He was descended from a humble 
family in Courland, his father being simply 
huntsman to the duke. Ernest received part 
of his education at the university of Konigs- 
burgh in Prussia, and in 1714 visited Peters- 
burgh, in order to solicit the situation of a 
court page, which he was refused for want of 
nobility. He then returned to Courland, 
where he ingratiated himself with chancellor 
Bestucheff, who mtroduced him to Anne, 
duchess dowager and regent of Courland. ‘The 
duchess, fascinated by his handsome person 
and address, rapidly made him her chief fa- 
vourite, and put into his hands the government 
of the country ; one of the first results of which 
promotion was the disgrace of his benefactor 
Bestucheff. On the accession of Anne tothe 
throne of Russia, it was stipulated that Biren 
should not accompany her; but she soon broke 
her word, and during her whole reign he ruled 
Russia with sovereign sway, and almost peo- 
pled the deserts of Siberia with exiles, 20,000 
of whom were despatched there during bis ten 
years’ administration. He even treated his 


In a pamphlet published - 
by Bird in 1768, entitled ‘‘ The Method of: 
constructing Mural Quadrants,’’ 4to, he has- 
given a description of his own instrument, and | 
states the precautions he adopted to render it 
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mistress with the most haughty violence ; but 
on the other hand it is admitted, that both in 
external and internal policy, Russia flourished 
under his influence, and that he was not fearful 
of emploving men of first rate talent. In 
1737, on the death of Ferdinand duke of Cour- 
Jand, Anne compelled the nobles, who would 
not admit him into their body, to choose him 
for their sovereign ; on which he immediately 
crushed every vestige of freedom in the states. 
He also prevailed on the infatuated empress, 
on her death bed, to nominate her nephew 
Ivan her successor, and himself the regent 
during his minority, and endeavoured to se- 
cure his authority with his usual decision. 
At length however a party was formed against 
him, headed by prince Munich, who succeeded 
in seizing his person in 1740, and conducting 
him to Siberia in his turn, where he remained 
during the whole reign of Elizabeth, with five 
roubles a day for his maintenance. Ou the 
accession of Peter III, all the exiles were re- 
called, and Biren, Mumch his enemy (who had 
also been subsequently banished) and many 
victims of Biren’s tyranny, all met at the uew 
emperor's court. Great offers were then made 
to him, to induce him to resign his duchy, 
which he always stedfastly refused. He was 
at leugth in 1765 restored to all his honours 
by Catharine IH], and closed his eventful hfe 
at Mittau in 1772, in his eighty-third year.— 
Core’s Travels into Russia. 

BIRKENHEAD (sir Joun) a political 
writer of the seventeenth century, was the son 
of a saddler at Northwich in Cheshire, where 
he was born about the year 1615. Having re- 
ceived some tincture of learning at the gram- 
mar-school, he came to Oxford, and was en- 
tered a servitor of Oriel college in 166%. 
Hence he was recommended to archbishop 
Laud as anamanuensis, who created him AM. 
by diploma in 1659, and by his influence 
caused him to be chosen a fellow of All Souls 
college. Ilis preferment leading him to reside 
at Oxford, when Charles made that city his 
head-quarters, he set, up a journal entitled 
the ‘* Mercurius Aulicus,’’ in support of the 
royal cause. Being expelled from Oxford by 
the parliamentary visitors, he retired to Lon- 
don, where, by his pasquinades and other tart 
performances in favour of the Cavaliers, he 
brought on himself various imprisonments. 
At the Restoration he was soon taken into 
favour, chosen member of parliament, and 
promoted to various offices, becoming finally 
master of requests. His abilities were almost 
exclusively confined to drollery and burlesque, 
with the exception of a few poetical attempts, 
set to music by Lawes. He died in 1679.— 
Biog. Brit. 

BIRKHEAD Henry) a modern Latin 
poet, was born in London in 1617, and finish- 
ed his education at Oxford. By the patronage 
of archbishop Laud, he was elected fellow of 
All Souls in 1688, and kept his fellowship un- 
til the Restoration, when he became registrar 
of the diocese of Norwich. His works are— 
‘© Poematia in Elegiaca, lambica, Polymetra,”’ 
&e. 1656. 8v0; “ Otium Literarium,” 1656, 
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&vo. He was also the author of several Latin 
elegies on the sufferers in the cause of 
Charles I. He,died some time about the close 
of the seventeenth century. — Bug. Brit. 
Wood's Athen. Oren, 

BLRON (Armanp pve Gontav tt, baron de) 
a celebrated French warrior of the sixteenth 
century. He was born about 1524, and was 
in his yuuth page to the famous Margaret 
queen of Navarre. After passing through the 
gradations of military service, he was made 

d master of the artillery in France in 1569. 
n consequence of this situation he escaped, 
though a Protestant, falling a victim in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry IIT in 
1577 raised him to the rank of marshal, and 
afterwards appointed him lieutenant-general 
of Guienne. After the assassination of that 
prince, he attached himself to the cause of 
Henry 1V, whom he served with courage and 
fidelity at the battles of Arques and Ivri. On 
the latter occasion he commanded the reserve, 
and contributed to the victory by his skilful 
manceuvres, though his troops did not come in 
contact with the enemy. When the engage- 
ment was over, he said to the king, who had 
exposed his person with great temerity—‘* You 
Sire, have acted the part of Biron to-day, and 
he has acted yours.” He reduced part of 
Normandy to subjection, and supported the 
courage of Henry by his advice and exhorta- 
tions, when his fortunes were at the lowest. 
He was hilled by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Lipernai in 1592. Biron had a taste for literature, 
and Jeft commentaries on the affairs in which he 
lad been engaged. They were never publish- 
ed, and are said to have been lost.—Sully’s Mem. 
—NMoreri.—Cuar Les pi Gontav_t, duke de 
Hiron, the eldest son of the preceding, served 
Henry 1V in many battles and sieges, where 
he acted with the utmost bravery. On the 
licld of Fontaine-Frangois, in 1594, the king 
fiimself rescued him from the midst of the 
enemy. Ile was for some time a great favou- 
vite with his master, who made him admiral of 
France in 1592, and afterwards marshal and 
governor of Burgundy, and raised him toa 
ukedom. He was employed in embassies to 
to England and other countries ; but notwith- 
standing the manner in which he was honoured 
and trusted by his sovereign, he suffered him- 
self to be seduced into a conspiracy against 
im by the Spaniards ; which being discovered 
he was tried, condemned, and executed in the 
court of the Bastile, July 31, 1602, atthe age 
of forty. His behaviour at his exit exhibited 
a striking contrast with bis general conduct, 
as he seemed to have lost all courage, and 
gave wav to womanish tears and Jamentations. 
—lbid. 

BISCOE (Ricnarp) an English clergy- 
man, originally educated and ordained as a 
dissenter, but admitted a minister of the esta- 
blished church in 1726. He was a pupil of 
lor Benison of Shrewsbury, under whom he 
studied in the grammar-schoo] of that town 
1, 1727 he obtained the rectory of St Mary 
Ontwich in the city of London, with a preben- 
dal stall in St Paul’s, and shortly afterwards 
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was appointed a king’s chaplain. His Boyle 
lecture, preached between 1736 and 1738, and 
printed four years afterwards in two octavo vo- 
lume sunder the title of ‘* The History of the 
Acts of the Apostles confirmed by other As- 
thors,” has been much admired. Ha died in 
1748.—Chalmers’ G. Dict. 

BISSET (Roserrt) a native of Scotland, 
educated at Edinburgh for the clerical profes- 
sion, Fle took the degree of LLD., and be- 
came a schoolmaster at Chelsea; but not 
succeeding in that occupation, he employed 
himself in writing for the press. His chief 
productions are—a history of the reign of 
George III, 6 vols. 8vo ; the life of Edmund 
Burke, 2 vols. 8vo; and an edition of the 
Spectator, with lives of the authors, 6 vols. He 
died in 1805, aged forty-six.—Gent. Mag. 

BITAUBE (Paut Jxeremian) a French 
writer, who distinguished himself by bis com- 
positions in what has been termed poetic prose, 
or that ornamented style of which the Tele- 
machus of Fenelon, and the Psyche and Cupid 
of La Fontaine, are excellent specimens, and 
which Florian and other modern authors have 
successfully adopted. Bitaube was born at 
Berlin of French refugee parents, and was edu- 
cated as a Protestant divine, though he did 
not exercise that function. In 1762 he ob- 
tained a pension from the king of Prussia, and 
was chosen a member of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. After the French Revolution, he 
war made an associate of the National Institute. 
Hie died at an advanced age in 1808. His 
principal work is ‘‘ Joseph,” a tale, which 
bas been often published, and of which there 
is an English translation. He was also the 
author of several other pieces of the same 
kind, and of a prose version of the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer, besides some miscellane- 
ous tracts.— Biog. Univ. 

BIZOT (Perer) a French historian, canon 
of St Saveur d’Herisson in the diocese of 
Bourges. He was the author of a curious and 
useful work entitled ‘‘ Histoire Medallhque de 
la Republique d’ Hollaude,’”” Amsterdam, 
1682, 3 vols. 8vo, of which an enlarged edi- 
tion was published in 1732. He died in 1696. 
— Moreri. 

BLACK (JosrrH) a celebrated chemist 
and natural philosopher, who contributed 
greatly to the improvement of chemical science 
in the last century. Ele was born in 1728 at 
Bourdeaux in France, but of British parents, 
At an early age he was brought to this coun- 
try, and was educated at Glasgow, where he 
became a medical student when Dr Cullen 
was professor in the university. Black became 
his favourite pupil, assisted him in his experi- 
ments as lecturer on chemistry, and imbibed 
the rudiments of that knowledge for which he 
was afterwards distinguished. In 1750 he 
entered as a student the university of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1754 tuok the degree of MD. His 
inaugural dissertation, which was entitled ‘* De 
humore acido a cibis orto, et magnesia alba,” 
exhibits the outline of his discoveries rela- 
tive to the narure of fixed air or carbonic acid, 
and the causes of the causticity of alkaline 
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autetances. He proceeded to devel pe these 
dia trines mm a paper entitled ‘6 F xye mments 
on VMagnema Alba, Quicklime, and some other 
alkaline substances’ which be read before 
the [Literary Socicty of Edinburgh, and pub- 
hshedin the second volume of ** Fssays Phy- 
eical and Eaterary,”? 17590. About the same 
time he succeeded Dr Cullen as professor of 
medicine and lecturer on chemistry at Glas- 
gow. IHflere he continued his investigations, 
and in 1797 brought forward the cunous and 
amportant doctnir e of latent heat, on which de 

pend the causes of fluidity and evapoiation, 
and which has most admirably illustrated the 
effects of low and high tempeiature in pro- 
ducing the freezing and boiling of various 
substances, the expansion of bodies by heat 
(whereon rests the construction of thermome- 
ters) and other interesting phenomena of che- 
mistry. Ihe fame conferred on Dr Black by 
the pubhcity of these discoveries occasioned 
hi» being invited to take the chemical profes- 
sorstup at Edinburgh, on the 1emoval of Dr 
Cullen to another department. ‘huis event, 
which took place m 1769, raised him to the 
first rank in lus pecuhar line of study in the 
principal school of medical science in Curope 

He steadily sustained the fame he had ac 

qured , but with a singular degree of plulo 

sophical indifference he neglected to publish 
many of the additional discovenes Which were 
the fiuit of his continual researches any other 

wise than by mentioning them 1n his lectmes 

copies of them were taken by several of lis 
students, by which means they were pr nul 

gated to the would. Ths only publications, 
after his removal to J] dinburgh, were—a paper 
‘On the effect of boiling upon W ater, in dis- 
pong it to freeze more 1eadaly,” which ap 

peared in the 6>th volume of the Plulosophi 

cal Transactions for 1774, and “* Ar. Analysis 
of the Waters of some :fot Springs in Ice 

land,” pubhshed an the »d volume of the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Souety of Edin 

burgh in 1791. Jhe latter relates to the in 

teresting fact of the solution of siliceous earth, 
or flint in hot water, and ats deposition on 
cooling When Dr Black commenced his 
Buleutific career, the theory of Stahl, which 
accounted for chemical phenomena by the ge- 
neial agency of phlogiston, was universally 
admitted, and to that system he had been ac- 
cusiomed to refer in his theoretical reasonings 
and explanations of facts and appearances. 
Hence, when Lavoisier and his countrymen, 
published a new hypothesis, on principles 
diametncally opposite to the system of Stahl, 
and therefore termed the antiphlogistic thary, 
Dr Flack was for some tame one of its most 
strenuous opponents, but he ultimately be- 
came convinced of its superior accuracy, and 
did ample justice to the ingenious philosopners 
by whom it was elaborated. Lhe death of this 
great man was sudden, and attended with ; e- 
cuhar orcumstances. He was alone in Las 
study taking his usual slightevening’s repast of 
bread and milk and water, when Ins decease 
vecurred , and so calmly did the mortal change 
take place, that a servant, on entering the 
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room, found him quite dead, with the cup of 
milk and water resting on his knee, held so 
steadily, that not a drop of the hquid had 
been spilt. He had always a delicate constti- 
tution, and his health had declined for some 
years before this event, which happened Dec. 
6, 1799. Dr Black was a bachelor. He be- 
longed to the royal societies of London and 
Ldinburgh , and at the solicitation of Lavoi- 
sier he received the distinguished honour of 
being appointed one of the eight foreign mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences at Pans, In 
1803 his “* Lectures on Chemistry” were pub- 
lished from his manuscript, 1n 2 vols. 4to, by 
professor Robison, with a memoir of the au- 
rae —Thomson’s Annals of Philusaphy. Atkin’s 
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BLACKBURNE (Francis) a divine of the 
church of Lngland, eminent for lis theological 
writin,zs, was born at Richmond in Yorkshire, 
in 1705. At the age of seventcen he was ad- 
mitted pensione: of Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of bachelor, 
and was elected conduct or chaplain fellow, 
on which title he was ord uned deacon in 1728. 
It was not until 1759 that he took pnest’s 
orders, on his induction to the rectory of lis 
native town Richmond, Ly the presentation of 
sir Conyers D’Arcy and John \ork, esq. He 
was for some time chaplain to Dr Hutton, 
archbishop of York, by whom he was collated 
in 170 to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
and in the same year to the prebend of 
Riltor. Tn 1790 he engaged in that course of 
defence of Christian liberty, for which he 
became afterwards so famous, by wnting ‘‘ An 
Apology fo. the Author of a Book, entitled 
‘ Free and Candid Disquisitions relating to the 
Church of England, &c.,’” of which work he 
was accused of being the author, although 
disapproved of by lim as being too cautious 
and delhcate to raise the spint of reform 
winch 1t meant to excite. He subsequently 
printed several single sermons and charges, 
and in 1796 entered into the controv rsy con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Intermediate State,” on which 
subject he pubhshed a work entitled ‘‘ No 
Proof im the Scriptures of an Intermediate 
State of Happiness or Misery, between Death 
and the Repurrection.’”” He wrote several 
other pieces on the same topic, concluding 
im 1769 with ‘“ A Short Ihstomcal View of 
the Controversy concermng the Interme- 
date State ,”’ of which work an edition, with 
loge additions, was pubhshed m 1772. In 
17608 he began to publish lus sentiments on 
pubseriptions to articles of faith required by 
the chuich, mm ‘* Remarks on the Rev Dr 
Powell’s Sermon in Defence of Subscnption ,"’ 
which work was preliminary to the piece which 
gained him so much celebrity, entitled ‘ lhe 
Confessional , or a Full and Free Inquiry into 
the Right, Uthty, Edification, and Success 
of Fstablishing Systematical Confessions of 
Faith and Doctrme m Protestant Churches, * 
8vo, 1760. his performance consists of eight 
chapters, the three first of which contain a 
view of the rise and progress of confessions of 
faith, the nght to estabhsh them, and ther 
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utility, and ral maaan | when established; the 
fourth and fifth chapters examine bishop Bur- 
net’s mode of justifying subscription, and ex- 
pose the fluctuating casuistry of those who 
pursue a different method; the sixth and 
seventh appreciate the sentiments and reason- 
ing of the writers who plead for a latitude, and 
whence the practice of subscnbing in different 
senses has been derived; and the last sums 
up the whole consideration. ‘The ‘‘ Confes- 
sional’ excited great attention ; a second edi- 
tion was rapidly called for; and numbeis of 
pamphlets for and against it appeared during 
several succeeding years. A supposition being 
entertained that the writer would not remain 
under the establishment, some leading mem- 
bers of the dissenting conpregation in the Old 
Jewry, London, on the death of Dr Chandler 
in 1766, invited archdeacon Blackburne to 
succeed him. This proposal he however de- 
clined, thinking his consistency sufficiently 
maintained by declining all further preferment 
which might require a renewal of subscription. 
In this resolution he persevered, refusing a 
living of considerable value on that account, 
although the revenue of all his other prefer- 
ments did not exceed 200/. per annum; an 
account which vindicates him from anv sordid 
motives for remaining in the church. In fact 
his theological opinions did not Iead him so 
near to Untarianism as his relatives Lindsey 
and [Disney ; and on the secession of the latter 
he drew up a paper entitled ‘‘ Why are you 
not a Socinian 7” which was not published in 
his life time from motives of delicacy, but is 
now added to his works. In 1768 he pub- 
lished ‘* Considerations on the present State 
of the Controversy between the Protestants and 
Papists of Great Britain and Ireland,” in 
which he denics the title of the latter to tole- 
ration on Protestant principles, on the plausible 
but untenable ground, that persecutors on 
system ought not to receive toleration from 
others, In order to restrain abuses which had 
crept into the spiritual court at Richmond, he 
accepted in 1767 the office of commissioner to 
the commissary of that archdeaconry, and 
acted with preat shill and judgment in that 
capacity. When considerably advanced in 
years, he adopted the idea of writing the life 
of Martin Luther, but was diverted from the 
design by the death of the philanthropic Mr 
T. Hollis, a memoir of whom was undertaken 
by archdeacon Blackburne. The increasing 
infirmities of age prevented him from after- 
wards resuming his former intention, but he 
executed his professional duties to the last, 
dying at his parsonage-house at Richmond, 
August 7, 1787. His style of writing was 
strong and animated, and he is more enter- 
taining as a controversialist than most who en- 
gage in that line of composition. His publi- 
cations are numerous, and all are either theo- 
logical or controversial, with the exception 
of occasional short pieces in the public jour- 
nals, in favour of political liberty. He also 
largely contributed to a collection of letters 
and essays on this subject, published in 3 vols. 
Ovo. 1774.— Biog. Brit. Aikin's G. Biog. Dict. 
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BLACKBURNE, MD. FRS. (Taomas) 
son of the preceding, was educated at Cam- 


bridge, which university he quitted without 
taking a degree, because he did not choose to 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles. He then 
went to Edinburgh, where he graduated in 
physic ; and about 1777 he settled as a me- 
dical practitioner at Durham, He died in 
1782, at the age of thirty-three. His only 
publications were an inaugural disscrtation— 
“De Medici institutis,”” Edinburgh, 1775; 
soine contributions to a medical journal; and 
a communication to Dr S. F. Simmons, which 
appeared in his work on the Tznia.— London 
Med. Journ. vol. iii. 

BLACKLOCK (Tuomas) a poet, remark- 
able for his literary attainments under the 
misfortune of a deprivation of sight, was born 
at Annan in the county of Dumfries, in 1721. 
His parents, who were natives of Cumberland, 
although humble, were industrious and well- 
informed. At the age of six months he lost 
his sight by the small-pox ; and as he grew up, 
his father, with exemplary industry and af- 
fection, endeavoured to lessen his calamity by 
reading to him such books as instructed or en- 
tertained him, when he always appeared to 
be particularly pleased with the works of 
Spenser, Milton, Prior, Pope, and Addison. 
Such was the hindness his peculiar situation 
and gentle temper excited, that he was seldom 
without some companion, who aided in his 
singular course of education, until he had even 
acquired some knowlege of the Latin tongue. 
At the age of twelve he began to versify, and 
his performances at length became the subject 
of discourse in his neighbourhood. At the age 
of twenty he lost his father, on which he was 
invited by Dr Stephenson, a physician in 
Edinburgh, to visit that metropolis, in order to 
pursue his studics at the university. He soon 
became a proficient in Latin, as alsoin French, 
which he chiefly acquired by conversation with 
a French lady, the wife of provost Alexander. 
He also, in the course of nearly ten years’ study 
at the university, made a considerable progress 
in the sciences. In 1754 he published a second 
edition of his poems, which gained him the 
patronage of Mr Spence, who published an 
account of his life, character, and productions, 
which brought him into general notice ; and a 
quarto edition of his poems being soon after- 
wards published by subscription, a considera- 
ble sum was thereby raised for his benefit. 
He now devoted himself to the study of theo- 
logy, and having passed through the usual 
course, was licensed in 1759 by the pres- 
bytery of Dumfries. In 1762 he married 
the daughter of Mr Johnson, surgeon of 
Dumfries ; a connexion which proved to 
him a source of comfort and felicity for the re- 
mainder of his hfe. He was soon after ap- 
pointed minister of Kirkcudbright, on the pre- 
sentation of the earl of Selkirk; but being 
opposed by his parishioners, after two years’ 
contention, he resigned his living, upon a mo- 
derate annuity, and retired to Edinburgh, 
where he adopted the plan of receiving a few 
students of the university as boarders, and of 
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assisting them in their studies when desirable. | 


In 1766 he was created DD; and having now 
taken a respectable station amoung the lite- 
rati of Scotland, he maintained it by various 
publications until his death in July, 1791, at 
the age of seventy. His private character, 
according to the testimony of Hume and 
others, was singularly amiable. 
conversation were his solace, to which he 
joined the practice of music. 


posed with considerable rapidity. The number | 
of his images from visual objects will surprise — 
those who are not aware of the uniform strain | 
of imitation in common-place pect: Besides : 
his poems, Dr Blacklock wrote ‘* A Discourse | 
on the Improvement of Time,”’ 1760; ** Con-: 
solations deduced from Natural and Revealed 

Religion,” S8vo; ‘* Two Discourses on the 

Spirit and Evidences of Christianity, from the 

French ;”’ “« Remarks on the Natural Extent of 
Liberty,’’ &c. He is also author of a valuable 

little article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

‘© On the Education of the Blind.’”’—Anderson’s 
Life, prefized to his Poems. 

BLACKMORE (sir Richard) a physician 
and poet of notoriety, if not of eminence, was 
the son of an attorney in the county of Wilts. 
He received his early education inthe country, 
and in 1668 was removed to Edmund hall, 
Oxford. At that university he remained thir- 
teen years, and for some time afterwards ap- 
pears to have followed the profession of a 
schoolmaster. At length he turned his at- 
tention to physic, graduated at Padua, and 
after visiting several parts of the Continent, 
returned to London, and was admitted a fellow 
of the college of physicianr. In 1697 he had 
risen to so much eminence im his profession, 
as to be appvinted physician to king William, 
who knighted him. The preceding ycar he 
had made himself known as a poet, by the 
publication of his heroic poem of ‘‘ Prince 
Arthur ;” which was soon followed by ‘‘ King 
Arthur,’’ and in 1700 he published a para- 
phrase on the book of Job, in folio; as also a 
poem, entitled a ‘‘ Satire on Wit,” being an 
attempt to retort on the wits by whom he had 
been very successfully assailed. By the strict- 
ness of his W higgish principles, he had incurred 
the resentment of the Tory junto composed of 
Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and others ; while a 
something stiff and solemn in the complexion 
of his religion and morality, added to the real 
absurdity of starting epic after epic in quick 
succession, ensured the raillery of all those 
to whom his gravity, perseverance, and me- 
diocrity, afforded so much irresistable subject 
for ridicule. When once it becomes the fashion 
to laugh at a writer, a stronger genius than sir 
Richard Blackmore must give way; and so 
much was it the case in regard to this worthy 
man and middling poet, that he became the 
common butt of his day, and that almost for 
two generations, for Pope took up the quarrel 
which Dryden began. In 1713 he began a 
periodical paper called the ‘‘ Lay Monk,” 
which extended only to forty numbers; and in 
1716 published 2 vols. of essays on various 
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His poetry is- 
easy, polished, and harmonious ; and he com- ° 
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subjects, and in 1718 a collection of 
fhe work however which produced him the 
greatest reputation was ‘‘ The Creation,” a 
poem in seven books, which went through 
several editions, and was greatly applauded 
by Addison in a paper of the Spectator, as 
well as by Dr Johnson in his lives of the Eng- 
lish poets. The general opinion now is, that 
although this poem possesses great compara- 
tive merit, both the writers in question have 
been somewhat biassed, by their regard for the 
vein of piety it exhibits, into a higher estima- 
tion of it than they might otherwise have 
formed. In treating of the wonders of the 
creation, sume happy thoughts could scarcely 
be avoided, and the adaptation of means to ends 
could not but now and then forcibly strike the 
most common observer; but, generally speak- 
ing, the poem of Creation is very tamely ela- 
borate. In 1721 sir Richard published «A New 
Version of the Psalms of David,’ which, al- 
though recommended by authority, has never 
been adopted. ‘Towards the close of life his 
practice as a physician declined, but whether 
owing tothe attacks upon his poetical reputa- 
tion or not, does not appear. He died at an 
advanced age in 1729, leaving behind him the 
character of a pious, well-meaning, and re- 
spectable man, of bounded genius and little 
taste. Thathe deserved all the satire which 
he encountered may be denied ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted, that he possessed 
qualities which have elicited raillery in all 
ages, and that the solemnity of his persevering 
mediocrity was unavoidably a source of much 
excitement. Besides the epics already men- 
tioned, he wrote “ Eliza,’’ in ten books; 
‘‘The Redeemer,” in six books; ‘‘ King Al- 
fred,” in twelve books, &c. He also composed 
a ‘‘ History of the Conspiracy against King 
William IIT,’’ and several medical and theo- 
logical treatises, especially against the Arians, 
all of which have quietly reached oblivion. 
Asa physician he was a strenuous opposer of 
the new system of inoculation for the small- 
pox.—-Biog. Brit. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
BLACKSTONE (sir Wivttram, knight 
and LLD.) a celebrated English lawyer, and 
the most popular writer on the laws and 
constitution of his country, was bom in 
London in 1723. He was the third son of 
Mr Charles Blackstone, a silk-mercer, but 
being left an orphan, was brought up by his 
maternal uncle, Mr Thomas Bigg, surgeon ; 
from whose kindness he received an education 
which the narrow circumstances of his father 
could scarcely have supplied. .He was edu- 
cated on the foundation of the Charter-house, 
whence in 1738 he was removed to Pembroke- 
college, Oxford. He was much distinguished 
both at school and at the university, and at an 
early age compiled a work for his own use, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Elements of Architecture,” which 
has been much praised. Having chosen the 
profession of the law, he was in due time en- 
tered at the Middle Temple, and on this oc- 
casion published the admired verses, called 
‘© The Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse,” 
which appeared in Dodsley’s Miscellany. In 
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1743 he was elected fellow of AN] Souls’ col- 
lege, Oxon, and in 1746 was called to the bar 
and commenced the practice of law. Being 
deficient in elocution, and not possessed of the 
Fopular talents of an advocate, his progress 
was slow, and he principally showed his acti- 
vity as bursar or steward of his college of All 
Souls’, and in taking the necessary measures 
for the construction of the Codrington livrary. 
In 1749 he was appointed recorder of Walling- 
ford, Berks, and took the degree of LLD.; he 
also about the same time published his ‘‘ Essay 
on Consanguinity,’’ written against the claims 
of the kindred of the founder of the college of 
All Souls’, Having now attended the courts 
of law at Westminster for seven years, with- 
out success, he determined to quit the prac- 
tice of his profession, and retire to his fellow- 
ship at Oxford. ‘The system of education in 
the English universities supplying no provision 
for teaching the Jaws and constitution of the 
country, Dr Blackstone undertook to remedy 
this defect, by a course of lectures on that im- 
portant subject; and the manner in which he 
executed the task, has conferred a lasting dis- 
tinction on Oxford. His first course was deli- 
vered in 1753, and was repeated for a senes 
of years with increasing effect and reputation. 
These Jectures doubtless suggested to Mr 
Viner the idea of founding, by his will, a 
liberal establishment in the university of Ox- 
ford for the study of the common law; and 
Dr Blackstone was with great propriety 
chosen the first Vinerian professor. His en- 
gagements at Oxford did not prevent his oc- 
casional practice as a provincial barrister, and 
in 1754, being engaged as counsel in a con- 
tested election for the county of Oxford, he 
was led into considerations on the elective 
franchise, which produced his work entitled, 
‘* Considerations on Copyholds.”’ In_ this 
treative he denied the right of copyholders to 
vote as freeholders ; which led to a declaratory 
act of Parliament, in establishment of that 
narrow doctrine. In 1759 he published a new 
edition of the ‘‘ Great Charter and Charter 
of the Forest,” with an_ historical preface ; 
and during the same year the reputation which 
he had obtained by his lectures induced him to 
resume his attendance at Westminster-hall, 
when business and the honours of his profes- 
sion soon crowded in upon him. In 1761 he 
was elected MP. for Hindon, made king’s 
counsel, and solicitor-general to the queen. 
About this time he also married, and thereby 
losing his fellowship, was appointed principal 
of New Inn hall ; which office, with the Vine- 
rian professorship, be resigned the next year, 
In 1765 he also published the first volume of 
his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land ;”’ a work of greater merit than any which 
had yet appeared on the subject. In this ce- 
lebrated production the author does not con- 
fine himself to the humble duty of an expo- 
sitor, but aspires to the higher character of a 
hilosophical writer on jurisprudence ; and 
ving been preceded by no authors in the 
same line, his manner of accomplishing his 
task in entitled to great praise. It must not 
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however be regarded as a philosophical inves- 
tigation into the grounds and merits of the 
English laws and constitution, so much as ca 
elegant exposition and defence of an existing 
system. Whatever he found instituted, it was 
his purpose to support and eulogise ; and con- 
sequently we are rather made acquainted with 
the ‘‘ legal reasons” of what is established 
than instructed in the general principles of 
national legislation. This mode of treating 
the subject may have a species of educa- 
tional utility, in conveying a due notion of the 
grounds on which government and usage have 
proceeded, but of course will do little to ad- 
vance the mind of a nation, although often a 
great deal to nurture prejudices and impede 
amehoration. Notwithstanding some passages 
against standing armies, and in exposition of 
the progress of the influence of the crown, 
Blackstone is uniformly the advocate of pre- 
rogative, and very confined in his notions of 
toleration. On the latter ground he was in- 
volved, on the publication of his Commentaries, 
in a controversy with Priestley; and some 
years afterwards his political principles were 
assailed with much acuteness in a publication 
entitled a ‘* Frayment on Government,” nuw 
known to be the work of Mr Jeremy Bentham. 
In the debates which took place on the Mid- 
dlesex election, in relation to the re-elegibility 
of an expelled member, he was Jed to lan- 
guage in parliament, against the tenor of 
which Mr James Grenville, with great adroit- 
ness, quoted his own book, and he was also 
warmly attacked for the same inconsistency by 
Junius. The real merit and talents of Black- 
stone, backed by political tendencies which 
are generally favourable to advancement, now 
made him an object of ministerial favour, and 
he was offered the post of solicitor-general in 
1770, and declining it, was made one of the 
justices of Common Pleas, which station he 
held until his death in February 1780, in his 
fifty-seventh year. The private character of 
sir William Blackstone was exceedingly mild, 
benevolent, and amiable; and he was a most 
active and intelligent man of business, in which 
indeed he all his life delighted. He left in 
MS. two volumes of reports, which have been 
published since his death, and are deemed ins 
adequate to his reputation.— Life prefixed to 
Reports. Aikin’s G. Dict. 

RPLACKWELL (Tuomas) the son of a 
Scottish clergyman of Aberdeen, who was 
educated in the university there, and in 1723 
was chosen Greek professor. He published, 
without his name, in 1735, an ‘“ Enquiry into 
the Life and Writings of Homer,” 8vo, which 
is a curious and entertaining performance, and 
procured for the author much literary reputa- 
tion. In 1748 appeared his “ Letters con- 
cerning Mythology,” 8vo; soon after which 
he was appointed principal of the Marischal 
college. His chief work was the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus,” the first volume of 
which was published in 1753, the second in 
1755, and the third in 1764, after the death 
of the author, which took place at Edinburgh 
in 1157, at the age of fifty-five, —Biog. Brit. 
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BLAEU (Wirriam) called also Janssen, a 
learned geographer and printer, born in 1571 
at Amsterdam. He was the friend and pupil 
of Tycho Brahe, and obtained great reputa- 
tion by the fidelity and beauty of his great 
work, the ‘“* Theatrum Mundi,”’ an atlas print- 
ed originally in three folio volumes, and after 
his death republished in 1663 by his sons Jobn 
and Cornelius in 14 vols. folio. The latter 
edition is now become very rare and valuable, 
many of the copies having been destroyed by 
fire. The other productions of Blaeu are 
“‘Theatrum Urbium et Munimentorum,”’ and 
a treatise on the use of the globes. He died 
in 1658. His son Jonmn, above-mentioned, 
was also a proficient in the same study, and 
published able surveys illustrated with maps 
of Belgium, 2 vols. folio; Savoy and Pied- 
mont, 2 vols. folio; and of Italy, in 4 vols. 
folio. He also edited a work entitled ‘ Ery- 
threi Pinacotheca.’’— Moreri. 

BLAGRAVE (Joun) the younger son of 
an ancient family, which had been for several 
generations settled at Bulmarsh Court, near 
Sunning, Berks. He was born about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, and having com- 
menced his education at Reading grammar- 
school, removed to St John’s college, Oxford, 
but quitted the university without taking a de- 
gree. Retiring to Southcote Lodge, a small 
estate which devolved to him, situate within 
the parish of St Mary’s, Reading, he gave 
himself up to hterary pursuits, and attained 
considerable proficiency in mathematics. His 
disposition was remarkably hind and benevo- 
lent duriug life ; and at his death, which took 
place August 9th 1611, besides handsome be- 
quests to the children of his three brothers, he 
left various charitable donations to the town 
of Reading, where he lies buried under an 
elegant monument erected to his memory in 
the church of St Lawrence. The most re- 
markable of those legacies is one of ten pounds 
to be raffled for every Good Friday, bv three 
‘‘virtuous maids” (one from each parish in 
the town) who have lived five successive years 
in the service of the same family. The two 
unsuccessful candidates, with the addition of a 
new one, were to throw again the following year, 
but, if still unlucky, to lose their chance after 
the third time. He published in 1585 a trea- 
tise, in folio, entitled ‘° The Mathematical 
Jewel, shewing the making and use of an In- 
strument so called, for the purposes of Astro- 
nomy, Geography, and Cosmography,” &c. ; 
another on geometrical mensuration in 1590, 
called ‘‘ A Familiar Staff,” &c. 4to; ‘* As- 
trolabium Uranicum Gencrale, for the Use of 
Navigators,”? London, 1596, 4to; aud “ The 
Art of Dialling,” in two parts, 4to, London, 
1609. There was also a Josren Bracrave, 
a descendant of the same family, born at Read- 
ing about the year 1609. He died at the age 
of spans leaving behind him an “ Introduc- 
tion to Astrology,’’ of which art he was a 
noted professor. This work was published in 
1682, about three years after his disease. He 
also wrote the ‘‘ Astrological Practice of Phy- 
fic,’ printed in Bvo, a book on surgery, and a 
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supplement to Culpepper’s Herbal.— Bings 
ret. 

BLAIR (Hues) an eminent divine of the 
Scottish charch, was born at Edinburgh, Aprif 
7, 1718. His father was a respectable mer- 
chant, and a descendant of Robert Blair, the 
celebrated chaplain to Charles I. He was 
educated at the High school, whence he was 
sent to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree of A M. in 1739, and in 1741 
was licensed to preach, his first living being 
the parish of Colessie in Fife. In 174.3 he 
was recalled to Edinhurgh, and became mi- 
nister of the Canongate church, where he con- 
tinued eleven years, and was then removed 
to lady Yesters, one of the city churches. In 
1758 he was raised to the High-church of 
Edinburgh, where he remained for the rest of 
his hfe, being the most important ecclesiasti- 
cal charge in Scotland. Hitherto, with the 
exception of two sermons, and a few articles 
in the Edinburgh Review of that period, he had 
written little ; but in 1759, in which year he 
was created DD., he projected a course of 
lectures on composition, which he accordingly 
delivered at the university with so much repu- 
tation, that in 1762 the king founded a pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and belles-lettres, and 
appointed Dr Blair professor, with a salary of 
70/. per annum. About this time he distin- 
guished himself as a zealous advocate for the 
authenticity of the poems of Ossian, to which 
he prefixed a dissertation, which produced him 
much reputation at the period. In 1777 ap- 
peared the first volume of his ‘‘ Sermons,’ 
which Mr Strahan, the king’s printer, de- 
clined to purchase, until induced to change his 
mind by the Ingh opinion entertained of it by 
Dr Johnson. Its sale was so rapid and exten- 
sive, that the publishers doubled the stipu- 
lated remuneration to Dr Blair, and bought 
the succeeding volumes at very high prices, 
and he was also favoured on the same account 
with a pension of 2O0l. per annum, at the ex- 
press instance of queen Charlotte. In 1783 
he resigned his professorship, and published his 
‘© Lectures on Composition,’? which form a po- 
pular and able digest of the rules of eloquence, 
as applicable to the oratory of the pulpit, the 
bar, and of popular assemblies. His last pub- 
lication was a discourse delivered before the 
Society of the Sons of the Clergy of Scotland 
in 1796. He died at I:dinburgh, after a short 
illness, in December 1800, in the eighty-third 
year of his age. The reputation of Dr Blair 
has been deservedly high ; but now that the 
fashion of so much admiration of his produc- 
tions has somewhat abated, it is thought that 
the celebrity of his discourses is more attri- 
butable to polish of style, than to weight of 
matter; and that they are rather short, ele- 
gant, moral treatises, than sermons. Both 
these and his lectures will however always 
possess a great portion of utility, and raost 
likely of popularity. Dr Blair married his 
cousin, Miss Bannatine in 1748, by whom he 
had two children, who died before their pa- 
rents.— Life by Finlayson. 

BLAIR (Jonx, LLD. FRS. &c.) an 
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eminent chronologist and geographer, a native 
of Scotland, which country he quitted for 
London about the middie of the last century. 
Though he had received a good classical edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, he thought himeelf for- 
tunate in obtaining the situation of usher in a 
school in Hedge-lane, London, to which he 
was recommended by his countryman and fel- 
low-traveller, Alexander Henderson, who had 
himself filled the same situation. In 1754 
the publication of a work in folio, entitled 
‘*The Chronology aud Tlistory of the World 
from the Creation to A D. 1753,’’ gained him 
great reputation. In the composition of this 
book, which changed the colour ot his destiny, 
he is suid to have Leen materially assisted by 
his relation Dr Hugh Blair. In it he illus- 
trates his subject by fifty-six tables, four of 
which are introductory, containing the centu- 
ries which precede the first Olympiad. He 
dedicated his work to the lord chancellor Hard- 
wicke, and in 1757 was appointed chaplain 
to the princess dowager of Wales, and mathe- 
matical tutor ta the duke of York, whom he 
accompanied in 1763 on a tour to the Conti- 
nent, having been presented two years previ- 
ously to the rectory of Burton Cogeles, Lin- 
colnshire, and to the vicarage of Hinckley, Lei- 
cestershie, both which pieres of preferment 
he held with a prebendual stall in Westminster 
abbey. On his return to England, he published 
in 1768 a new edition of his ‘‘ Chronological 
Tables,’? with fourteen maps of ancient and 


modern geography annexed, and in 1771 ob- 


tained the living of St John’s, Westminster, 
which five years after he exchanged for that 
of St Bride, Fleet-street. He died June 24, 
1782, of an attack of influenza, his disease 
being as was imagined considerably hastened 
by grief for the loss of his brother, capt. Ro- 
bert Blair, who fell in Rodney's action of the 
12th of April in the same year. After his 
death were published his ‘‘ Course of Lec- 
tures on the Canon of the Old Testament,” 
and a duodecimo volume entitled the ‘ His- 
tory of Geography.’”—WNichols’s Hist. of 
Hinckley. 

BLAIR (Parrick) an ingenious physiolo- 
gist and botanist of the eighteenth century. 
He was a native of Scotland, and adopting the 
medical profession, settled as a surgeon at 
Dundee. The accidental death of an ele- 
phant, exhibited as a show at that place, gave 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
by the dissection of so rare an animal. He 
sent his observations to the Royal Society in 
1706 and they were published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and afterwards in a sepa- 
rate volume. His political principles as a 
non-juror subjected him to suspicion ous 
the rebellion in 1715, and he was committe 
to prison, but soon released. He then went 
to London, and in 1718 published ‘' Miscel- 
laneous Observations in Physic, Anatomy, 
Surgery, and Botanics,” 8vo. But his most 
important work was “ Botanic Essaye,” 1720, 
Bvo, which was an enlargement of a discourse 
on the sexes of plants, read before the Royal 
Society, of which he wasa fellow. This is 
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one of the earliest and best works on the sub- 
ject. Dr Blair (for he had obtained a diplo- 
ma) afterwards practised as a physician at 
Boston in Lincolnshire. In 1723 he began 
to publish a dictionary of medical botany, 
which was never completed, the author being 
probably prevented by death from continuing 
it beyond the seventh part, which appeared in 
1728 ; but the exact time of his decease is 
not known. He wrote an account of the 
asbestos or amianthus found in Scotland, and 
other papers printed in the Vhilosophical 
‘Transactions.— Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BLAIR (Rosir1) a Scottish poet, born 
at Edinburgh in 1699. His father, the rev. 
David Blair, gave him a classical education 
in the university of the city in which he was 
born ; and on his attaining the age requisite 
for the assumption of holy orders, he was ap 
pointed to the cure of Athelstanford in East 
Lothian. He was a good botanist as well as a 
poet, in which latter capacity he is principally 
hnown by his “ Grave,” first printed at Lon- 
don 1743; which, though unequal as a poem, 
has yet sufficient merit to ensure its immor- 
tality. He married the daughter of Mr Law, 
professor of morality at Edinburgh, by whom 
he had several children; the eldest, Robert, 
became president of the court of Session at 
Edinburgh, and died in 1811. Mr Blair died 
February 4, 1746.— Biog. Brit. 

BLAKE (Rosirr) a celebrated British 
admiral, was the eldest son of a merchant in 
the Spanish trade, settled at Bridgewater, 
where he was born in 1599. After attending 
the grammar-school of his native place, he was 
sent to Wadham college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of BA.in 1617. On his re- 
turn to Bridgewater, he lived for some time 
in A private manner on the fortune left him by 
his father, and was Jed by the gravity of his 
own disposition and by family connexion, to 
embrace the principles of the Puritans, which 
interest elected him member for Bridgewater 
in the Parliament of 1640. This being soon 
dissolved, lhe lost his election for the next, 
and immediately sought to advance the cause 
in a military capacity, in the war which then 
broke out between the King and Parliament. 
He soon distinguished himself by his activity, 
among other services defending Taunton, 
which he had previously surprised, against 
Goring, with a very superior force, and by re- 
ducing Dunster Castle, one of the last actions 
of the civil war. In 1649, in the manner of 
those times, when military men often served 
on shipboard, he was sent to command the 
fleet, in conjunction with the colonels Deane 
and Popham, and thus commenced the naval 
career which has given.him so distinguished a 
place in British history. He immediately 
sailed to Kinsale in quest of prince Rupert, 
whom he attempted to block up in that port. 
The Prince, contriving to get his fleet out, 
escaped to Lisbon, where Blake followed him ; 
and being refused permission to attack him in 
the Tagus, by the king of Portugal, he took 
several rich prizes from the Portuguese (against 
whom the Parliament declared war) and fol- 
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lowed Rupert to Malaga, where, without ask- : 


ing permission of Spain, he attacked him, and 
nearly destroyed the whole of his fleet. On 
his return to England, he was made warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and soon after reduced the 
islands of Scilly and Guernsey. In 1659, on 
the prospect of a Dutch war, he was made sole 
admiral, and on the 19th May was attacked in 


the Downs by Van Tromp, with a fleet of: 


forty-five sail, the force of Blake amounting 
only to twenty-three, which however he fought 
so bravely, that Van Tromp was obliged to 
retreat. Ile then continued his cruise, took 
a number of Dutch merchantmen, and after 
several partial actions, drove the enemy into 
their harbour, and returned to the Downs. On 
the 29th May he was again attacked by Van 
Tromp, whose fleet was now increased to 
eighty sail. Blake, who could not bear the 
thought of a retreat, engaged this vast force, 
with a very inferior number and an unfavoura- 
ble wind; but after every possible exertion, 
was obliged to retreat into the Thames, on 
which Van Tromp was 80 much elated, that 
he sailed through the Channel with a broom at 
his mast head, to sigmfy that he had swept 
the sea of British ships. In the February fol- 
lowing, Blake, having with great diligence re- 
paired his fleet, put to sea with sixty sail, and 
soon after met the Dutch admiial, who had 
seventy sail, and 300 merchantmen under 
convoy. During three days a furious running 
fizht up the Channel was maintained with ob- 
stinate valour on both sides; the result of 
which was the loss of eleven men of war and 
thirty merchant-ships by the Dutch, while 
that of the English was only one man of war. 
It was in April this year that Cromwell as- 
fumed the sovereignty, on which occasion 
Blake and his brother admirals issued a de- 
claration, that notwithstanding this change 
they resolved to persist in faithfully perform- 
ing their duty to the nation. “ It is not for 
us (said Biake to his officers) to mind state 
affairs, but to hecp the foreigners from fooling 
us.” He well practised his own lesson; for 
on the 3d June he again engaged Van Tromp 
with dubious success ; but renewing the action 
the next day, he forced the Dutch to retire 
with a considerable loss in ships and men into 
their own harbuurs. On his retuin he was re- 
ceived by Cromwell with great respect, and 
returned member in the new Parliament for 
Bridgewater. Aware of his affection for a 
republican government, the Protector was not 
displeased at having occasion to send him with 
a strong fleet to enforce a due respect to the 
English flag in the Mediterranean, where he 
accomplished his mission by inspiring all the 
powers with awe and respect. He-sailed first 
to Algiers, which submitted, and then demo- 
lished the castles of Goletta and Porto Ferino 
at Tunis, because the Dey refused to deliver 
up the English captives. A syuadron of his 
ships also blocked up Cadiz, and intercepted 
a Spanish plate fleet. Being now very sickly 
he resolved to do one more service to his coun- 
try before his death, and sailed with twenty- 
four sbips to Santa Cruz in Teneriffe ; 
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and notwithstanding the strength of the 
place, burnt the ships of another Spanish plate 
fleet which had taken shelter there, and by a 
fortunate change of wind came out without 
loss. It is worthy of remark, that Blake’s own 
brother having failed m some part of duty 
during this service, he immediately removed 
him from his command, although he still be- 
haved to him with fraternal affection ; s0 com- 
pletely did his love of country absorb every 
private feeling. Finding his disorder making 
rapid progress, he then sailed for England, and 
amidst his frequent enquiries for the sight of 
the English coast, expired while the fleet was 
entering Plymouth-sound, August 27, 167. 
His body was honoured with a magnificent 
public funeral, and interred in Henry VII’s 
chapel, whence it was pitifully removed at the 
Restoration, and buried in St Margaret’s 
church-yard, ‘The foregoing detail sufficiently 
evinces the bravery and talents of this able 
commander, who first deviated from the old 
practice of keeping ships and men as much 
out of danger as possible, and gave the exum- 
ple of that kind of naval skill and courage, 
which consists in bold and spirited achievement. 
So disinterested was this great man, that after 
all his rich captures and high posts, he scarcely 
left behind him 500l. of acquired property, 
freely sharing all with his friends and seamen, 
into whom he infused that intrepidity and 
spirit of enterprise, by which the British navy 
has been ever since so highly distinguished.— 
Biog. Brit. Life by Dr Johnson. 
BLANDRATA (Geonce) a native of the 
marquisate of Saluzzo in Italy, born in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He prac- 
tised physic in Transylvama and Poland, but 
returning to Italy, rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Inquisition, by his opinions respecting 
the Trinity, having declared himself a convert 
to the doctrines of Arius. He was in conse- 
quence compelled to fly from Pavia to Geneva, 
where he became for a time an adherent to 
the church established there by Calvin ; but 
giving cause to that stern reformer to suspect 
the orthodoxy of his faith, he narrowly escaped 
the atrocious treatment of Servetus. Ie re- 
turned to Poland in 1558, and eventually be- 
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Transylvania. is religious opinions however 
appear to have been very unsettled, as he 
shortly after attached himself to the Jesuits, 
who were in great favour with his royal patron. 
Ilis end was premature and tragical, being oc- 
casioned by his nephew, whom, after having 
made a will in his favour, he had threatened 
to disivherit. In order to prevent this, the lat- 
ter, a worthless profligate, strangled him in 
his bed, and succeeded in appropriating his 
effects. This catastrophe took place in 1593. 
In 1568 he printed a controversial treatise en- 
titled ‘* Brevis enarratio disputationis Albanz 
de Deo trino,”” &c. in one volume 4to.— Binge 
Univ. 

BLANKOF (Jouw Treunisz) a Datch ma- 
rine painter of considerable eminence. He 
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was born at Alkmaar in 1628, where he be 
came a scholar of Everdingen, and on Ilcaving 
tuat master passed some time at Rome. [lis 
best pictures represent storms on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, in which he combined the 
truth and nature of the Fiemish school, with 
the grand scenery of Italy.— Bryan's Dict. of 
Paint. and Engr. 

BLASILUS (Genanp) a Flemish physician, 
who distingnished himself in the seventeenth 
century by his researches on anatomy and 
physiology. He studied at Copenhagen and 
Leyden, and took the degree of MD. at the 
latter university in 1646. Ile subsequently 
settled at Amsterdam, where he was professor 
of medicine and physician to the general hos- 
pital. His death took place in 1682. Besides 
editions or the works of several anatomical 
writers, enriched with valuable commentarics, 
Blasius published ‘ Observata Anatomica in 
homine, simia, equo, vitula, testudine, echino, 
glire, serpente, ardea,”’ &c. 1674, 8vo ; ‘* Zoo- 
tomiz, seu anatom variorum animalium, pars 
prima,” 1676, 12mo0; and also several medi- 
cal treatises. He has the merit of having been 
the earliest writer of importance on compara- 
tive anatomy. Biog. Univ 

BLAYNEY (Bixsamix, DT.) a learned 
theologian and biblical critic, educated at Ox- 
ford, at which university he filled the Ilebrew 
professor’s chair. He was originally of Wor- 
cester college, but quitted it on obtaining a 
fellowship at Hertford college. He resigned 
the latter appointment in 1787 for a canonry 
of Christchurch, with the professorship an- 
nexed. The only benefice he enjoyed was the 
rectory of Polshot, Wilts, which he held till 
his death in 1801. His theological writings 
are numerous. Besides a variety of manu- 
script works, deposited after his death in the 
library of Lambeth palace, he published in 
his life ume a ‘ Dissertation on the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel,’’ in 4to; new translations 
of the books of Zechariah and Jeremiah with 
the lamentations, and several sermons. Jut 
he is principally known as the editor of the 
Oxford Bible, printed in 1769, and celebrated 
for the accuracy of its marginal references.— 
Gent. Mag. 1800. 

BLEFKEN or BLEFKENIUS (Ditny ar) 
a voyager and historian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is supposed to have been a native 
of Lower Saxony. In 15635 he went to Ice- 
land where he collected materials for a curious 
description of that island. He afterwards 
made a voyage to Africa, and travelled through 
several countries. After many adventures he 
died probably in the service of the elector of 
Cologne. His account of Iceland was first 
published ut Leyden, 1607, 8vo. It attracted 
a great deal of notice, and was severely criti- 
cised by Arngrim Jonas.— Biug. Univ. ‘ 

BLEGNY (Nicuorass pr) a French sur- 
geon, medical writer, and jcojector of the se- 
venteenth century. He established at Paris an 
‘Academy of New Discoveries,’’ where he de- 
livered lectures on medical and other subjects, 
among which, it is said, was the art of wig- 
making. He obtained the situation of surgeon 
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to the king and the duke of Orleans; and 
in 1679 he commenced a jewnal entitled 
‘* Nouvelles Découvertes dans toutes les parties 
de fa-Medicine,” which contained extracts 
from medical publications with remarks of 
his own ; but he attached his contemporarics 
with so much scurrility, that the work was 
suppressed by a decree of council in 1682. 
le afterwards began a periodical publication 
called ‘* Mercure Savant,’’ which wa3 soon 
dropped. Ive also published a tieatise on the 
use of tea and coffee, and other works. At 
length he was imprisoned in the castle of An- 
geas, during eight years. He died at Avignon 
in 1722.—Moreri. Camusat ILlistvire Critique 
des Journaua. Biog. Univ 

BLEYVERIE (Jonn Puitie Riwe de la) 
an historical writer of the eighteenth centary? 
whe was a native of Rennes in Britanny. He 
entered into the congregation of the oratory, 
in which he became a distinguished professor ; 
but quitted that society in consequence of some 
regulation respecting perukes. He then went 
to Paris, where he obtained the professorship 
of rhetoric at the Royal College, and was 
chosen a member of the academy of belles- 
lettres, This principal works are ‘‘ The Life 
of the emperor Julian,” 1735, 12mo; ‘‘ The 
Ilistory of the emperor Julian, and a transla- 
aon of some of the works of Juiuian,” 1748, 
2 vols. 12mo ; and translations of parts of the 
works of Tacitus. Gibbon often quotes the 
two former productions, and bestows on them 
much praise. The abbe La Bleterie became 
a conveit to quietism, and wrote in defence of 
it, He died in 1772, aged seventy-four— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist 

BLETON or BLETTON (————) a prac- 
itioner of the pretended art of rhabdomancy, 
or the faculty of discovering subterraneous 
treasures, springs, &c. by means of a wooden 
rod. Jacques Aimar Vernai, a peasant of 
Dauphiny im France, made himself famous 
by his pretensions to this art, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. He at- 
tracted so much attention that he was in- 
vited to Paris, where making his experiments 
before well-informed persons, it appeared that 
he was an impostor. About ore hundred 
years later Bleton practised similar decep- 
tions in the same country, and met with 
many partisans, even among men of science 
in Italy, France, and Germany. Dr Ritter, a 
member of the academy of Munich, advocated 
the virtues of the hydromantic baguette, 
which he endeavoured to explain by means of 
galvanism. Those who wish to hnow what 
can be advanced in favour of rhabdomancy, 
may consult a treatise entitled ‘ Memoire 
Physique et Médicinal moutrant des Rap- 
portes evidens entre les Phenomenes de la 
Baguette Divinatoire et ceux de Magnetisme 
et Electricité,”” Par M. ‘'———— [‘Thouve- 
nel,] Paris, 1781, 12mo.— Biog. Univ. 

BLOCH or BLOCK. There were several 
persons of this name distinguished in various 
pursuits, Jonv Ernasmvus B1ocn, a gardener 
of Copenhagen in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, published a botanical work 
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in 16(7, entitled “ Horticultura Danica,” in 
4tu. Benzamin, Jacoyv, and Daniret, of a 
family in Pomerania, were eminent ahout the 
same period as painters of architectural and 
historical pieces and portraits, iu which latter 
branch Daniel particularly excelled. He died 
in his eighty-first year in 1661. There was 
also a female artist of the same name, Joanna 
Koertrn Brock, nearly contemporary with 
them. She was a native of Amsterdam, born 
in 1650, and was celebrated for her beautiful 
models in wax, her engravings on chrystal and 
glass, &c. and her copies of paintings in pa- 
per, executed only with the scissors. For 
three pieces of this latter descriptio* she is 
said to have refused 1,000 florins from the 
elector palatine, and to have received a sum 
four times as large from the empress of Ger 
many for a trophy similarly cut out, adorned 
with the imperial arms. A portrait of the 
emperor, fashicned by the scissors, is still pre 
served at Vienna. Her death took place in 
1715. Grorcor Casransus Biocn, a native 
of Denmark, born in 1717, was bishop of Ri- 
pen in that country. He published in 1767 a 
learned work intended to illustrate the bota- 
nical history of the Old Testament, and is said 
to have studied that science expressiy for the 
urpose. Ilis book, which was printed in 8vo, 
is called *‘ Tentamen Pheenicologices Sacra,” 
&c. He died in 1775. Manze Erirztr, 
born 1723 of mean parentage, was an eminent 
naturalist at Anspach. Being brought up to 
the surgical piofession, he made himself com- 
pletely master of the science of anatomy, and 
taught himself Latin sufficient to qualify him 
for the degree of doctor of medicine, which he 
obtained at Frankfort on the Oder. His prin- 
cipal work is a natural history of fishes, pub- 
lished first in 6 vols. folio, 1785, with coloured 
plates, afterwards reprinted iu 1799, in 12 
vols. 4to. His other works are a treatise on 
intestinal worms, some papers on the habits, 
&c. of fishes, published in the Berlin memoirs, 
and a short dissertation in 8vo, on the qualities 
of the Pyrmont waters. He died August 6th, 
1799, at Berlin.— Biog.Univ. Descamps. 

BLOEMAERTD (Annanam) a Dutch pain- 
ter and engraver, born at Geraum in 1564. 
He painted history and landscapes, and was 
an excellent colourist, but defective in draw- 
ing. Asan engraver he has claims to consi- 
derable attention, his most esteemed prints 
being those executed in chiar-oscuro, the out- 
lines of which, contrary to the usual process, 
tre not cut on the blocks of wood, but etched 
on copper. He had four sons, all of whom 
Were painters and engravers.— Bryan's Dict. 
of Paint. and Engr. 

BLOEMAERT (Connetrus) younger son 
to the preceding, a very eminent engraver, 
was born at Utrecht in 160.3. He was in- 
structed by his father in the first principles of 
design, but devoted himself entirely to the art 
of engraving. In 1630 he visited Paris, where 
he distinguished himself by some excellent 
geht aarp we and then went to Rome, where 

e lived the greater part of his life. This able 
urtist signalized himself by a talent unknown 
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before him, of effecting an insensible gradation 
from his lights to his shadows, and by intro- 
ducing a delicate variety of tints in the differ- 
ent distances of his subjects. His worke, 
which are universally admired, although nu- 
merous, have now become scarce. Bryan's 
Dict. of Paint.and Ener. 

BLOIS (Hrwry pe) see Hewry (de Blois.) 

BLOIS (Pi2eR pr) see Ps ter (de Blois). 

BLOMEFIELD (Francis) an English to- 
pographical writer of the eighteenth century. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Collectanea Cantabri- 


_giensia, or Collections relating to Cambridge 


University, Town, and County,” Norwich, 
1750, 4to; and of ‘* An Essay towards a To- 
pographical History of the County of Norfolk ; 
continued by the Rev. Charles Parkin,” Fers- 
field, 1739-1775, 5 vols. folio ; reprinted in 11 
vols. 8vo, in 18035-1810. HRlomefield, who 
was rector of Fersfield in Norfolk, died in 
1755 or 1756.—Criginal. 

BLOND or BLON (James) a painter and 
engraver, born at Frankfort in 1670, who 
studied in Italy, and came to England, where 
he set on foot a projert for printing Mezzotinto 
plates in colour, so as to imitate the pictures 
from which they were taken. He executed 
some plates in this way, but the plan failed, 
as it did subsequently in France. He soon 
afterwards projected a plan for copying the 
cartoons of Raphael in tapestry, and made 
some fine drawings for the subject, but this 
plan also failed He is said to have died at 
an hospital in Pasis m 1741, aged seventy- 
one. His works possess consideiable meuit, 
and he was also author of a book, entitled 
<* Tl Colorito, or the Harmony of Colouring ia 
Painting reduced to infallible practice.””— 
Bryan's Dict. of Paint. and Engr. 

BLONDEL, a minstrel in the reign of 
Richard Cwur de Lion, of whom he was the 
personal friend. On the captivity of his 
royal master and his secret confinement in an 
Austrian fortress, Blondell is said to have 
discovered the hing by singing beneath the 
walls of Lowenstein castle, a song the joint 
composition of himself and Richard, who 
heard and responded to the strain ; a tradi- 
tion which has formed a promment incident 
in more than one dramatic piece upon the 
subject of this monarch’s adventuwies. Gretry 
in particular has a beautiful opera founded on 
this story.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BLONDEL (Davin) a French clergyman 
of the reformed church, born in 1691 at Cha- 
lonsin Champagne. In 1614, being then mi- 
nister to the congregation at Houdamn in the 
vicinity of Paris, he published a reply to the 
invectives of the bishop of Lucon (afterwards 
cardinal Richelieu) against the tenets of the 
communion to which he belonged. This work 
gained him so much credit with his own party 
as to procure him, on more than twenty occa- 
sions, the appointment of secretary to the 
synods held in the Isle of France and else- 
where, and eventually in 1645 an honorary 
professorship, with a pension from that of 
Charenton. On the death of the celebrated 
Gerard Vossius, the curators of the ‘‘ Scholae 
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Dlustris” at Amsterdam, elected him in 1650 
to the chair of professor of history, vacated 
by that great scholar, to whom he proved no 
unworthy successor. The appointment how- 
ever conduced more to his honour than his 
happiness, which was not only broken in upon 
by private squabbles, and a charge brought 
against him by his opponents of Arminianism, 
but suffered a still more serious interruption 
through his total loss of sight. Nevertheless, 
while labouring under this, so grievous a cala- 
mity toa literary man, he dictated a treatise 
= ae Choffilet, «« On the Genealogy of the 
i of France,” in 2 vols. folio, 1t 1s said 
at the instigation of Seguier the chancellor. 
His other works are—‘' Explications on the 
Eucharist ;’’ ‘‘ Pseudo-Isidorus et Turnanus 
vapulantes ;” a treatise, “ De Episcopis et 
Presbyteris ;’’ another on the ‘‘ Primacy of 
the Church ;” a third against the pretended 
Sibylline oracles ; and a fourth exposing the 
falsehood of the vulgar opinions respecting 
Pope Joan, a work at which many of his own 
religious persuasion took offence, as depriving 
them of a fertile topic of satire against the 
Romish church. There is also a piece of his 
*€ De formulA Regnanti Christo,” a memoir in 
favour of the duc de Ja Tiimouille’s claim to 
the Neapolitan succession, and several works 
on civil history. He died in 1655 at Amster- 
dam.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BLONDEL (Francis) an eminent mathe- 
matician, a native of Ribemont in Picardy, 
born in 1617. Having travelled in the capa- 


city of governor to the young count de. 


Brienne, through Italy and the north of Eu- 
rope in 1652 and the three following years, he 
printed his tour in the Latin language. In 
1659 Louis X1V sent him as his envoy to 
Constantinople and Egypt, and on his return 
appointed him a counsellor of state and ma- 
thematical tutor to the dauphin, with @ pro- 
fessor’s chair in the College Royal. In 1665 
he distinguished himself as an engineer by 
constructing a bridge over the Charente at 
Saintes, and four years afterwards was made 
superintendant of the public work in Paris, 
which city he adorned with the gate of St 
Deuis and other magnificent edifices. He was 
afterwards placed at the head of the Academy 
of Architecture, established in 1761; and his 
lecture delivered inthat capacity was printed 
in folio in 1698, and is still considered a stand- 
ard work. Tis other writings are treatises 
* On Fortification,” (for which he was created 
maréchal de camp,) ‘‘ On throwing Bombs ;” 
«« On Savot’s Architecture ;’’ ‘‘ A Solution of 
the four Principal Problems in Architecture,”’ 
folio; ‘‘ A History of the Roman Calendar,” 
4to; “A Course of Mathematics,” in 4to; 
and’ a ‘* Comparison between Horace and 
Pindar.’’ His death took place in 1686. His 
nephew, Joun Francis Bionper, was 
born in 1705 at Rouen, and became a ce- 
lebrated professor of architecture at Paris. He 
is principally known by his ‘‘ Course of Lec- 
tures on Civil Architecture,” 9 vols. 8vo, and 


by his ‘* Architecture Frangaise,’’ 4 vols.'to the author. 


felio; “‘On the Decoration of Edifices,” 2 
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vols. 4to, and a * Discourse on Architecture,” 
in 12mo. He also wrote the architectural 
articles in the Encyclopedie, and died in 1774 
at his school in the Louvre.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BLONDUS (Ftavivus) or Flavio Biondi, 
an Italian antiquary and historian of the fif- 
teenth century. Hie was secretary to pope 
Eugenius IV, and three succeeding pontiffs, 
and was employed in several embassies, espe- 
cially to Venice. He died at Rome in 1463. 
Blondus was one of the earliest writers on 
Roman antiquities. His principal works are— 
‘© Roma _illustrata;’’ ‘‘ De Roma trium- 
phanti ;’”’ and “ Italia illustrata.’’—Tirabuschi. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BLOOMFIELD (Rosrrr) an English 
poet, who raised himself from the lower ranks 
of life to considerable eminence, by the spou- 
taneous exertion of his talents, He was born 
in 1766, at Hlonington, near Bury, St Ed- 
mund’s in Suffolk, where lis father was a tai- 
lor; and his mother, who became a widow 
during his infancy, supported her family by 
keeping a village school. After being taught 
to read by his mother, he was at the aye of 
eleven taken into the employ of his uncle, a 
farmer, aud was for a year 01 two engaged in 
the lighter labours of husbandry ; but appear- 
ing tobe unfit for his task, from the delicacy 
of his constitution, his elder brother, who was 
a shoemaker in London, took him to the me- 
tropolis, and taught him his occupation. He 
continued, with the exception of a few months, 
which he passed in the exercise of his former 
employment in Suffolk, to work in London as 
a journeyman shoemaker for several years, 
and during that period married a person in his 
own station of life. Ile had always been ex- 
tremely fond of reading books of amusement, 
and especially poetry, for which he acquired a 
strong taste, and at an early age he began to 
exercise his talents in making verses, some of 
which he sent to the editor of a newspaper, 
who thought them worthy of a place in his 
journal. Their insertion stimulated the genius 
of the youthful poet, who continued to write, 
and at length produced a poem of cunsiderable 
extent, eutitled ‘The Farmer’s Boy,” de- 
scribing the occupations of the husbandman 
through the four seasons of the year. This 
piece was shown in manuscript to booksellers 
and others, from whom it attracted little atten- 
tion, till it fell into the hands of Capel Lofft of 
Troston, near Bury, who on perusal was so 
much struck with its beauties, that he imme- 
diately corrected and prepared it for the press, 
and shortly after published it with notes, and 
a prefatory account of the author, from which 
the preceding facts are principally derived. 
Both the poem and the poet speedily became 
the objects of general curiosity and applause ; 
and the work obtained for the latter such en- 
couragement as might, under some circum- 
stances, have led to fortune as well as fame. 
His book passed through many editions in a 
short time, and Messrs Vernor and Hood, by 
whom it was published, acted with liberality 
Ile was patronised by the 


, duke of Grafton, who bestowed on him a small 
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nonuity, and also appointed him undcr-sealer 
in the seal-office. is situation he was forced 
to resign on account of ill health. He then 
worked at his trade as a shoemaker, and em- 
ployed himself in constructing AZolian harps, 
which he sold among his friends. He pub- 
lished two or three volumes of poetry, which 
must have added to his emoluments ; but en- 
gaging in the book-trade, he became a bank- 
rupt; and to add to his difficulties, in the 
latter part of his life he was afflicted with 
violent head-aches, and became nearly blind, 
so that he could not attend to any mechani- 
cal employment. At length he left the me- 
tropolis and went to Shefford in Bedfordshire, 
for the benefit of his health. He however 
gradually became more debilitated, and was 
reduced to sucb a state of nervous irritability, 
that apprehensions were entertained of lis be- 
coming insane. The fears of his friends were 
terminated by his death, which took place 
August 19th 1825. Besides his first and 
principal work, Bloomficld was the author of 
a volume entitled ‘¢ Wild Flowers,” contain- 
ing a collection of poetical tales, which was 
well received by the public, and was not un- 
worthy of his reputation. Tis latest produc- 
tion was ‘‘ Hazelwood- Hall: a Village Drama,” 
which appeared shortly before his decease. 
This piece consists of prose dialogue interspersed 
with songs, the merit of which is not sufficient 
to atone for the dullness of the story. The 
literary character of Bloomfield may be consi- 
dered as depending solely on his first work, 
which derives its principal value from tLe 
strict adherence to truth and nature observable 
throughout the piece. The writer in fact has 
drawn his own portrait in the Farmer’s Boy, 
and described the scenes and events which he 
actually witnessed: hence there is a degree of 
spinit and originality in the poem which 
stamps it with the impress of genius, and will 
render it always pleasing. The versification 
is uncommonly smooth and correct, and alto- 
gether very extraordinary, considering the 
circumstances under which the author wrote. 
Orig. Com. Ann. Biog. 

BLOUNT (Sir Henry) a gentleman of 
Hertfordshire, son of sir Thomas Pope Blount 
of Tittenhanger in that county, born December 
15, 1602. He received his education at Al- 
bum-hall and Trinity-college, Oxford, and 
afterwards became a member of the Society of 
Gray’s-inn. In 1634 he set out on his travels 
through Turkey in Europe,Syria, and Egypt, and 
of which journey he published an intertaining 
memoir on his return in 1636, under the title 
of “ A Voyage to the Levant, with Observa- 
tions concerning the modern Condition of the 
Turks.” The work went through several edi- 
tions. In 1638 the death of his father put 
bim in possession of the family estate of 
Blount’s-hall, Staffordshire ; the year follow- 
ing he was knighted, and on the bregking out 
of the civil wars, being then one of the band 
of gentlemen pensioners, attached himself to 
the royal cause, and fought under the banner 
of Charles at the battle of Edge-Hill. On the 
ruin of the king’s party bowever, he con 
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trived so far to ingratiate himself with those in 
power, as to procure not only a pardon brt 
employment. In 1651 he was appointed a 
commissioner for the reformation of the cri- 
minal code, and in 16.54 sat as a commissioner 
on the trial of the Portuguese ambassador's 
brother for murder, and voted for his execu- 
tion. His brother dying the same year, he 
succeeded to the family estate in Hertford- 
shire, and in 1661 became high sheriff of that 
county on the return of Charles [I, who re- 
ceived him into favour. Six comedies, printed 
in 8vo, under the name of John Lilly, and en- 
titled ‘*« Court Comedies,’’ have been ascribed 
to him. His other works are—‘ An Epistle 
in Praise of Tobacco and Coffee,” 8vo, and 
the “‘ Exchange Walk,’’ a satire, 8vo. Lis 
opinions, as expressed in these works, are of 
considerable latitude, and accounted sceptical. 
ce death took place October 9, 1682.—Biog. 
rit. 

BLOUNT (sir Tnomas Pope) eldest son 
of sir Henry Blount before-mentioned, born 
September 12, 1649, at Hulloway near Lon- 
don. While yet a young man, his hterary 
attainment had brought him into considera- 
ble notice, so that through the favour of 
Charles II, he was raised to the baronetage 
in 1679, during the life-time of his father. 
lle was member for St Alban’sin the thirtieth 
and thirty-first parhaments of Charles I, and 
sat as member for Herts in three successive 
parliaments after the Revolution. Ilis works 

»—*¢ Censura celebriorum auctorum,’’ 169), 
London, reprinted in 4to at Geneva in 1694 
and 1710 ; ‘‘ De Re Poetica, or Remarks on 
Poetry,’’ 1694; a compilation, entitled ‘* Na- 
tural History,” 12mo, 1693; and ‘‘ Essays on 
several] Subjects,” 8vo, 1697. He dicd in his 
forty-eighth year, June 30, 1697, at the family 
seat of Tittenhanger.—/bid. 

BLOUNT (Cuartrs) youngest son of sir 
Wenry Blount, and considered the most able 
man of the family in point of intellect. He 
was avowedly a favourer of deism, of which his 
father was only suspected. He was bom 
April 27, 1654, at Upper Holleway, and at 
the age of eighteen married a daughter of sir T. 
Tyrrel, of Shotover, near Oxford. In 1675 he 
published a defence of Dryden’s play, ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Grenada,” and three years after 
his ‘* Anima Mundi,” or “ An _ Historical 
Narrative of the Opinions of the Ancients 
concerning Man's Soul after this Life, &c.”’ 
The sceptical opinions broached in this work 
brought it under the cognizance of Compton, 
bishop of London, Ly whose order it was eup- 
pressed, and the book afterwards publicly 
burnt. In the same year a single sheet, enti- 
tled ‘* Hobbes’ Last Words and Dying Le- 
gacy,’’a satirical exposure of the “‘ Leviathan” 
of that author (with whose principles however 
he agreed in the main) appeared from his pen, 
which was followed by a strongly written pam~- 
phlet against the popish succession, under the 
sipnature of Junius Brutus. In 1680 he pub- 
lished the most celebrated of his writings, “The 
Life of Apollonius Tyaneus,” in folie, ex- 
tracted from the two first books of Philestra- 
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tus with his offs notes. This too was consi 
dered eo dangerous a work, that its suppres: 
session was at once determined on, and bu 
few copies got into circulation. In the course 
of the same year he published a severe attack 
upon the heathen priestcraft, in. his ‘‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians ;’”’ which publication 
caused him at once to be considered as the 
chief of the deistical writers of the age. ‘‘ Re- 
ligio Laici,’’ said by Leland to be little more 
than a recapitulation of the opinions of lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, was his next literary 
effort, but owing to the prejudice already ex- 
cited against him, it was pubhshed anony- 
mously. In 1684 appeared his ‘‘ Janus Scien 

tiarum,’’ 8vo ; a work intended for the initia- 
tion of youth into science. He concurred 
heartily in the Revolution of 1688, and pub- 
lished, soon after it had taken place, a ‘‘ Vin- 
dication of Learning and the Liberty of the 
Press,’’ considered one of his best perform- 
ances ; soon after which, in 1693, he wrote 
an extraordinary treatise, called ‘“‘ King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary Conquerors,’’ justifying 
the title of those sovereigns to the crown on 
the grounds of conquest. This absurd per- 
formance proved so obnoxious to the Commons, 
that by a vote of that house it was burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. The 
death of Mr Blount was extraordinary: on 
the decease of his wife, to whom he had been 
much attached, he paid his addresses to her 
sister, a lady of great beauty and accomplish- 

ments, who accepted them with a proviso, 
that the sanction of the church could be ob- 
tained for their espousals, when, notwithstand. 

ing the case was drawn up with great perspi- 
tuity and ingenv'ty of argument by Blount 
himself, the decision of the divines to whom 
it was submitted was against him. The lady 
abided by it, and Blount shot himself through 
the head in consequence, August, 1693. His 
writings have been collected and ormted by 
Gildon.— Biog. Brit. 

BLOUNT (Tuomas) a native of Bordesley, 
Worcestershire, born about the year 1618. 
He wasa barrister of the Middle Temple, but 
his religious opinions (being of a Roman Ca- 
tholic family) prevented his practising. He 

ublished ‘‘ Glossographia,’’ a dictionary of 

nglish words derived from the Greek, He- 
brew, &c. in 8vo ; ‘‘ A Law Dictionary,” im fol. 
« Fragmenta Antiqu tatis,”’ a record of certain 
feudal tenures, customs of manors, &c. 8vo, 
since republished by Beckwith; ‘‘ The Art of 
Making Devises,”’ 4to; ‘‘ Boscobel, or a His- 
tory of the King’s Escape after the Battle of 
Worcester,’’ &vo; ‘‘ The Academy of Elo- 
quence,’’ 12mo; “ The Lamps of the Law 
and the Lights of the Gospel,’”’ 8vo; ‘‘A 
Catholic Almanack,’’ and two treatises exposing 
the errors of Baker’s Chronicle and Philips’ 
World of Worlds,” folio. He died December 
26, 1679.—Biog. Brit. ; 7 

BLOW (Jonwn) an English musician of 
considerable fame, was born in 1648, at North 
Collingham, Notts, and became one of the 
first eet of children of the Chapel Royal, after 


the Restoration. In 1673 he was appointed 
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one of the gentlemen of the chapel, and in 
the next year its master. In 1685 he was no- 
minated one of the private musicians fo James 
I, and in 1687 almoner and master of the 
choristers at St Paul’s. The degree of doctor 
of music was bestowed on him speciali grutia 
by archbishop Sancroft ; and on the death of 
Purcell he became organist of Westminster- 
abbey. He died in 1708. It is upon his com- 
positions in church music that the reputation 
of Blow is chiefly founded ; and of these Dr 
Burney observes, that several of his choral 
productions are in a bold and grand style, but 
that he frequently fails in attemy ts at new 
harmony and modulation. Dr Boyce printed 
three services and ten anthems of his compo- 
sition, and the collections of Dr Tudway and 
Dr Aldrick contain many more. His secular 
compositions were collected into a folio volume 
in 1700, under the title of ‘‘ Amphion An- 
glicus.’” Dr Blow was a man of grave de- 
portment and pure morals, but somewhat too 
conscious of his own talents. Several of the 
most distinguished musicians of the time were 
his pupils, and among the rest the celebrated 
Purcell.— Burney's Hist. of Music, vol, iii. 
BLUCHER (Graxarat Lesrecut von) 
one of the most distinguished generals of mo- 
dern days. He was a native of Rostock, born 
1742. At the ago of fourteen he entered the 
Swedish army, but being taken prisoner ex- 
‘hanged the service for that of Prussia, in 
which he continued during the whole of the 
seven years’ war; at the conclusion of peace 
he quitted the army, but rejoined it soon 
after, and fought under William II during 
Beveral campaigns. In September 1794 he 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and 
was present at the battle of Leystadt. During 
the progress of the French arms in 1802 he 
seized on Eifurt and Mulhausen, and distin- 
guished himself by a masterly retreat through 
Lubec, after the battle of Jena. Towards the 
lose of the campaign he was compelled to 
iurrender prisoner of war, but was soon after- 
wards released in exchange for the duke of 
Belluno. In 1813 he again took a prominent 
sart in the hostilities which were then carrying 
m, and was createu a knight of the Russian 
der of St George, for his gallantry at Lutzen. 
He also distinguished himself greatly at the 
rattles of Kattybach (where he defeated mar- 
ihal Macdonald) and Leipsig ; and from his 
ictivity in pursuit of the French army, then in 
‘ull retreat, acquired the appellation among 
che troops of ‘‘ Marshal Forwards.’ On the 
mtry of the allied forces into Paris, he was 
with difficulty restrained from sacking the city, 
in revenge for the conduct of the French at 
Berlin, and accompanied the allied sovereigns 
to London, where he became the object of no 
small popularity and public curiosity. In 1814 
he narrowly escaped with life, having a horse 
thot under him during one of the engagements 
which immediately preceded the battle of 
Waterloo, and a whole squadron of cavalry 
charging over him. On the defeat of the 
French troops on the field above-mentioned, 
to which he mainly contributed as commander- 
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in-chief of the Prussian forces, he was created 

vince of Wahistadt, and honoured with seve- 
ral ordets of knighthood. Falling ill at Krib- 
lowitz in 1819, the king of Prussia visited him 
repeatedly during his last sickness, which 
carried him off on the 12th of September in 
ri year, at the age of seventy-seven.—Cent. 

ag. 

BLUM Joacurm Caristran) a German 
poet of considerable eminence in the last cen- 
tury. He was a native of Brandenburg, and was 
educated at Berlin and Frankfort on the Oder, 
studying first divinity, and afterwards juris- 

tudence ; but he abandoned both to devote 
is talents ta poetical composition. Tis lyric 
poems, published at Berlin in 1765, have been 
often reprinted. Jie also wrote idyls, epi- 
ms, an historical drama enuiled ‘“ The 
Jeliverance of Rathenan,”’ a dictionary of 
German proverbs, &c. He died in 1790, aged 
filty.-— Birog. Univ. 

LUMAUER (Lewis) a satirical poet, 
who was a native of Steyer in Austria. He 
entered into the order of Jesuits in 1772, 
and after their suppression he was appointed 
literary censor at Vienna and librarian. He 
died in 1798, at the age of forty-four. His 
poems were first published in 1782, and re- 
Pp rieoly reprinted. He succeeded best in 

road satire and burlesque poetry. His prin- 
cipal production was the A‘neid travested, 
written against the temporal authority of the 
ope.— Brog. Univ. 

BLUTEAU (Down Rarnuaetr) a Theatine 
preacher, born in 1638 in London, of French 
parents, So great was his facility in acquiring 
languages, that having visited Portugal, he 
was in six months able not only to converse 
fluently, but to preach with elegance in the 
vernacular idiom of the country. After this 
he settled for some time in DParis, and was 
appointed chaplain to Henrietta Maria, queen 
to Charles I of England, but eventually re- 
turned to Lisbon, where he became an inquisitor 
and a member of the Royal Academy of His- 
tory. He published a dictionary in Portuguese 
and Latin, in 8 fol. vols. printed at Coimbra 
between the years 1712-1721, and afterwards 
added a snpplement in 2 vols. more, Lisbon, 
1727-1728. He lived to the advanced age of 
uinety-six ; his death taking place at Lisbon 
in 1734.— Ibid. 

BOABDIL, or ABOUABOULA, the last 
Moorish king of Grenada. He was the son 
of Muley Hacem, against whom he revolted 
in 1481, and took the title of hing ; but he 
was soon after attacked by Ferdinand, hing of 
Castile and Arragon, who defeated and took 
him prisoner. He was restored to his liberty 
and realm, on condition of acknowledging 
himself a vassal of the conqueror. Intestine 
wars arising in Grenada, the Castilian monarch 
again attempted to become master pf the 
Moorish hingdom, and Hoabdil, after vainly 
attempting to defend himself, submitted to the 
Spaniards. He was allowed to retire to Al- 
puxares, a small domain assigned for his resi- 
dence. On leaving Grenada with his family, 
be turned round to take a last view of the 

Bioc. Dict.—No. XVITI. 
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city from a hill at some distance, The reco!- 
lection of what he had lost overwhelmed him 
with sorrow, and he could not help shedding 
teara. ‘‘ My son,”’ said his mother Aixa, 
** you have cause to weep like a woman, for 
that throne which you could not defend like a 
man and aking.” The unhappy prince after- 
wards lost his life in battle in Africa, fighting 
for the king of Fez. The conquest of Grenada 
took place in 1491, after the Moors had held 
the country 782 years.— Univ. Hist. 
BOCCACINO (Boccaccio) an eminen 
painter, was born at Cremona in 1640. His 
works bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Perugino, although upon the whole inferior. 
He died in 1518. Camitto, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Cremona in 1811, and 
brought up under his father. He is considered 
the greatest genius of the Cremona school, and 
in 1537 painted the niches in the cupola of 
St Sigismund soe much in the style of Corregio, 
as to excite great surprise and admiration. 
This promising artist died in 1546, aged thirty- 
five.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 
BOCCACCIO (Joun) one of the fathers of 
Italian romance, was descended from a family 
in humble life at Certaldo in the teriitory of 
Florence. He was placed by his father with a 
merchant, with whom he travelled for several 
years, but showed so little disposition for com- 
merce, and so decided a turn for letters, that 
his father put him to the study of the common 
law, in which he uselessly consumed six years 
more, and was finally left at liberty to please 
himself. He then sought instruction in science 
and polite literature, and commenced an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. A 
friendship which he formed with the celebrated 
Petrarch, was of great service to him; and 
such was the esteem which his various acqui- 
sitions inspired, that Florence honoured him 
with the 1ights of citizenship, and employed 
bim in public business. In 1353 he was sent 
on a mission to pope Innocent VI at Avignon, 
and afterwards resided at the Court of Na- 
ples, where he became enamoured of his Fia- 
metta, whose name he has made the title of 
one of his works. Untl 1359, Boccaccio 
seems to have lived with considerable licence, 
and to have employed his pen in poetical works 
and other compositions of a free kind; but a 
conference with Petrarch at Milan, enforced 
by the prediction of some recluse or holy man 
about this time, induced him to assume the 
clerical habit, and with it a new line of con- 
duct. He again visited Naples in 1362, and 
thence went to Venice, and spent three months 
with Petrarch. He was subsequently sent 
again ambassador to the pope at Avignon, 
and in 1367 in the same character to Rome. 
In 1373 he was appointed to the new institu- 
tion of a yrubhc lectureship on the ‘‘ Comme- 
dia” of Dante at Florence, and died in De- 
cember 1375, at his retirement at Certaldo, 
having survived his friend Petrarch about a 
ear. Boccaccio was a voluminous writer beth 
in Italian and Latin, and in prose as well as in 
verse. Among his Latin works are—1. “ De 
Genealogia Deorum ;’’ 2. oe Montiam, Syl- 
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varum, Fluviorum, &c. nominibus;’ 3. De 
claris Mulebris;” 4. ‘* De casivus Virorum 
et Faminarum illustnium,’”? which work was 
translated iuto English by Lydgate ; 5. ‘ Er- 
loge.’ The Italian poems are—6. ‘‘ La Te- 
seide ;” 7. “li Filastrato;” 8. ‘* Amoroso 
Visioue 3” 9. ‘* Nimfale Fiesolano;” 10. 
‘© Rime.”” His productions in Italian prose 
are—ii. L’Amorosa Fiametta;” 12. ‘‘ D Fi- 
locopo ;” 13. ‘* Nimfale d’Ameto;” 14. 
‘* L’Urbano ;” 15. ** Onigite vita et costumi 
di Dante ;’”? 16. ‘31 Corbaccio,” a satire ; 
17. “© Commento sopra Ja Commedia di 
Dante ,”? 18. “ I] Decamerone,’’ a collection 
of a hundred sto1ies or novels, feigned to have 
been related in ten days by a company of 
ladies and gentlemen, who had retired toa 
country villa, to avoid the plague of Florence 
in 1548. On this work his modern celebrity 
is chiefly founded, and it is very curious for 
the striking picture it presents of manners, 
and for the freedom of its satire against the 
frauds and licentiousness of priests and monks ; 
even the mysteries of the Catholic religion 
scarcely escape. Much of the nanuative will 
appear flai and trite in the present day ; not 
to mention the looseness of the description 
and incident. Several of the stories are how- 
ever told with nature and humour, and the 
language is eminently elegant and pure for the 
period, This work bas passed through innu- 
merable editions, a copy of the first of which, 
that of Valdafer in 1171, was hnocked down 
at the duke of Roxburgh’s sale to the duke of, 
Marlborough for 2z60l. The ‘‘ Teseide” of 
Boccaccio is the original of the admirable ' 
Knight’s Tale of Chaucer, s0 maguificently | 
modernised by Dryden; and the great father 
of English poetry was otherwise much in- 
debted to our Italian. Doecaccio served the 
cause of letters by procuring copies of many 
ancient works, and gives himself the credit of 
being the first. who bought Homer and seve- 
ral Greek authors from Greece to ‘Tuscany. 
He bequeathed his valuable library to a con- 
vent in Florence, where it was long preserved. 
Liraboschi. Biog. Univ. 

BOCCAGE (Mary ANNE LE Pacer bv) 
a French poetess of the eighteenth century. 
She was born at Ronen in Normandy, and 
educated at Paris. She studied the English 
language, and distinguished berself by trans- 
lating into French Pope's Temple of Fame. 
She also produced a poem, entitled ‘‘ Le 
Paradis perdu,” in imitation of Milton, and 
another founded on Gesner’s death of Abel. 
In 17419 was exhibited with success her tra- 
gedy ‘© Les Amazones.”” ‘Uhe year following 
Bhe travelled in England, Holland, and Italy, 
and published an account of her tour in a se- 
ries of Letters, Her princij al work was— 
‘* La Columbiade,”’ an epic poem relating to 
the discovery of America, which was published 
jn 1756. She married a rich financier, who 
Feft her a widow with an ample fortune. This 
lady was at one period much connected with 


Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, the latter, 


of whom wrote in her praise, and smiled at her 
in private. She died in 1802, ata very ad- 
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vanced age-—Mrs Thichknesse’s Memoirs of 
French Ladies. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOCCALINI (Trasan) an Italian satirist 
and politician of the seventeenth century. He 
was the son of an architect of Carpi, but was 
born at Loretto. Taking up his residence at 
Rome, he secured by his talents the patronage 
of some of the cardinals; and having exposed 
himself to danger Ly the severity of his satires, 
personal and political, he obtained appoint- 
ments to various governments in the pope’s 
dominions, and among them to that of Bene- 
vento; his administration of which did not 
give satisfaction, as severa) complaints were 
preferred against him. In 1612 he retired to 
Venice, either on this account or to escape 
th» vengeance of the Spaniards, whose inva- 
sions of the freedom of Jiuly he had exposed 
in his writings, He died the year following, 
owing, as it is reported, to having been bar- 
bar ously beaten with sand-bags by four ruffians, 
who entered his chamber in the morning be- 
fore he had risen. Other accounts assign a 
fever or cholic as the cause of his death. The 
work by which he is chiefly distinguished ig 
his ‘‘ Ragguagli di Parnasso,”’ or news from 
Parnassus. Jt contains an account of an 
imaginary court of Apollo, in which the god 
is represented as sitting to hear informations, 
complaints, &c. against various persons, whose 
actions and writings are freely and not always 
impartially censured. A second part, enti- 
tled ‘ La Segretaria d’Apollo,”’ is a continua- 
tion of the same design under another form. 
Boccalini also wrote commentaries on Tacitus 
and other works.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

BOCCHI (Acuittrs) a Bolognese of a 
nobie family, who devoted himself to the cul- 
tivation of literature in the sixteenth century. 
The emperor Charles V made him count Pala- 
tine, and bestowed on him other honours. He 
became professor of classical learning at Bo- 
logna, where he founded an academy, deno- 
minated ‘* Bocchiale e Ermatena,” and he set 
up a printing office in his own house. The 
senate of Bologna gave him the office of histo- 
riographer of that civy ; in writing the hist 
of which he appears to have been engaged. 
Among his published works are—‘‘ Apologia 
in Plautum,’’ and Latin poems, some of whic, 
are in Gruteri’s “ Deliciz Poetarum Latino- 
rum.” — Biog. Univ. 

BOCCONE (Pav t) an ingenious writer on 
natural history. Ile wasa native of Palermo, 
and travelled when young in various parts of 
Kurope. After having been botanist to the 
duke of Tuscany, he at length, in 1682, en- 
tered a Cistercian monastery at Florence, on 
which occasion he took the name of Sylvius, 
He continued to pursue with ardour his scien- 
tific researches, the most curious of which re- 
late to corals and other marine zoophytes. He 
died in a monastery of his order at Palermo 
11 1704. His works, which are numerous, 
contain descriptions of newly-discovered 
plants; the knowledge of which he probably 
often derived from his correspondeuts, as Jus- 
sieu taxes him with plagiarism. His observa- 
tions on natural history were published ia 
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French at Amsterdam in 1674, and also in 

Dutch in 1744.—Biog. Univ. Gronovii Bibl. 

Regia Animalis et pide. Halleri Bibl. 

Botan. 

BOCH or BOCHIUS (Joun) a Fiemish 
writer of the sixteenth century, distinguished 
for his compositions in Latin verse. He went 
to Rome with cardinal Radzivil, and studied 
divinity under Bellarmine. Travelling after- 
wards into Poland, Livonia, and Russia, he 
narrowly escaped losing his feet by the seve- 
rity of the frost on his way to Moscow. On 
his return to the Netherlands he was made 
secretary to the town-house of Antwerp. Fle 
died in 1609, aged fifty-four. The poems of 
Bock, consisting of heroics, elegies, epigrams, 
&c. were printed at Cologne in i615. He has 
been styled the Belgic Virgil. He likewise wrote 
orations and other works in Latin prose. His 
son, who died young, was the author of some 
poetical pieces, published with those of the 
father.— Bayle. Moreri. 

BOCHART (SamuEt) a learned divine and 
general scholar, who was a native of Rouen 
in Normandy. Ilis father was a Protestant 
minister, and his mother was the sister of 
Peter du Moulin. He studied under Thomas 
Dempster at Paris, and afterwards at Sedan 
and Saumur. He then came to England, and 
continued his studies at Oxford, whence going 
to Leyden he applied himself egies to 
Oriental learning, under Erpenius and Ludolf, 
and there completed his education. Return- 
ing to his native country, he became minister 
at Caen, where he distinguished himself in a 
theological disputation with Father Veron. 
He had asa pupil the earl of Roscommon, 
afterwards eminent as a poet. In 1652 he was 
invited by queen Christina to Sweden, whither 
he went in company with his learned country- 
man Huet. The talents of Bochart did not 
obtain at the Swedish court so much respect as 
he deserved. Christina sometimes amused 
herself with attempts to disconcert him. On 
one occasion she is said to have insisted on his 
performing, before a number of persons, a solo 
on the violin, with which instrumeut he was 
utterly unacquainted. She had however pre- 
viously been told by some mischievous cour- 
tier, that Bochart was a skilful musician. He 
returned home the year following, when he 
was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Caen. He died of apoplexy, while engaged 
in the Academy in a public discussion with his 
friend Huet, May 16, 1667, at the age of 
sixty-eight. The circumstances of his death 
gave rise to the following epitaph : 

“* Scilicet hac cuique est data sors zquissima, 

talis 

Ut sit Mors, qualis vita peracta fuit. 
Musarum in gremio teneris qui vixit ab annis 

Musarum in gremio debuit ille mori.’’ 

To him it was appointed, by an equal lot, that 
his death should resemble his life. He, who 
from his tender years had lived in the bosum 
of the Muses, ought also in the bosom of the 

uses to die.” 

The works of Bochart relate principally to 

‘Biblical literature His ‘ Phaleg et Canaan ; 
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seu Geographia Sacra,” 1646, displays a t 
deal of Jearned research, selauve tol ths Solis 
est portions of ancient history. He also 
wrote an account of the various kinds of ani- 
mals mentioned in Scripture, published in 
London in 1663, under the title of “« Hierozi- 
con,”’ and several times reprinted ; an edition 
by Rosenmuller in 3 vols. 4to, Leipsic 1793- 
1799, is much enlarged and improved.— Bayle, 
Moreri. 

BOCK or LE BOUCQ (Jerome) a cele- 
brated German botanist, who lived in the six- 
teenth century, and was one of the principal 
restorers of that science on the revival of let- 
ters. He is more commonly known under the 
name of T'ragus, which is a Greek translation 
of his proper appellation. He was born at 
Heidesbach in 1498, and after acquiring a 
knowledge of the ancient languages, became 
a schoolmaster at Deux-Ponts, and subse- 
quently a physician. Waving embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, he adopted the clerical 
profession among the reformers, and resided at 
Hornbach, where he died in 1551. He was 
the first modern botanist who attempted to 
ahd a knowledge of plants by collecting 
and comparing them with the descriptions of 
the ancients. The first work which he pub- 
lished was entitled ‘* New-Krouter-Buch,’’ 
1, e. anew herbal of plants growing in Ger- 
many, 1539, foho. He afterwards produced a 
work translated into Latin by Kyber, under 
the following title—‘ Hieronymi Tragi, de 
Stirpium, maximé earum quz in Germania 
nostra nascuntur, &c. libri tres,” Strasburg, 
1552, 4to, with 568 figures. Bock was the 
first who attempted a natural method of bota- 
nical arrangement ; and though his scheme is 
necessalily very imperfect, it shows the extent 
of his views and the originality of his yenius. 
Plumier has consecrated to his memory a genus 
of plants of the Fuphorbium family, to which 
he has given the name of ‘‘ Tragia.’’—Biog. 
Univ. 

BOCKHORST (Joun van) an eminent 
painter, born at Munster in Germany, in 1610. 
His family, which was very respectable, sub- 
sequently settled at Antwerp, where he became 
a pupil of Jacob Jordaens. He took Vandyck 
for his model, and some of his pictures are 60 
much in the style of that admired painter, that 
they may easily be mistaken for his works. 
Like Vandyck he also excelled as a portrait 
painter, and is only inferior to him in that de- 
partment.—Biog. Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

BODE (Cuuistorurr Avucustus) a learn- 
ed German critic of the last century. He stu- 
died at Halle and Leipsic, and became emi- 
nent for his acquaintance with the Oriental 
languages, having such a taste for that kind of 
literature, that he gained a knowledge of the 
Turkish, Armenian, and Coptic tongues with- 
out the assistance of a master. He was pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages, and afterwards 
of philosophy at Helmstadt, where he died in 
1796, aged seventy-four. His principal pub- 
lications are an edition of the New Testament 
in Ethiopic ; of St Matthews’s gospel in Ara- 
bic ; and of all the een in Persian, He 
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also wrote criticiams on the Greek Testament 
of Bengal.—Biog. Univ. 

BODE (Joan Joacuim Cunistorpuen) a 
native of Berlin, who was originally a musician 
in a Hanoverian regiment, afterwards a book- 
seller at Hamburgh, and at length privy-coun- 
sellor to the landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt. 
He died at Weimar in 1793. His classical 
translations of the works of Montaigne, F ield- 
ing, Sterne, and Goldsmith, obtained him 
much reputation among the German literati. 
He also wrote against the Freemasons.— Nouv. | 
Dict. Hist. ; 

BODIN (Joun) a French lawyer, who dis- | 
tinguished himself by his writings In the six- : 
teenth century. Ile was a native of Angers, 
and was educated at Toulouse, where he de- 
livered lectures on Jaw. Ife then removed to 
Paris and practised as an advocate, but with 
so little success, that he afterwards devoted 
his time chiefly to letters and politics. Tis 
first work was an clegant translation in Latin 
verse, of the “ Cynagiticon” of Oppian. In 
1566 he published ‘‘ Methodus ad facilem His- 
toriarum cognitionem,” containing directions 
for studying history. This was followed in 
1568 by a dissertation on mouey ; after which 
appeared his great work “ Livres de Ia Re- 
publique,’’ folio, 1576. ‘The histonan ‘Thua- 
vus bears testimony to the vations and p1o- 
found Icarning exhibited in this production ; 
and Gabriel Naude, in his‘ Bibliographia Poh 
tica,” 1s almost romantic in his praises of this 
book and its author. It obtained for him a 
nigh reputation throughout Europe, and has 
oeen repeatedly printed, and translated into 
Latin and English. In 1578 bz published a 
tabular view of legal science, entitled ‘* Juris 
universi distributio.”’ He also wrote a treatise 
called ‘‘Demonomanie des Sorciers,’’ 1579, 
4to, of which there is an English translation. 
It was intended as an answer to a work of 
Wierus against witchcraft. Bodin, who sup- 
ported the popular erced on this subject, was 
justly rewarded by incurring the suspicion of 
being himself a magician. Ile was at one time 
in favour at the court of Henry III, Lut his 
patriotic conduct in an assembly of the states 
general at Blois, to which he belonged, having 

iven offence, he accepted an offer from the 
duke of Alencon, the king’s brother, to accom- 
pany him to the Netherlands, of which he was 
governor, and he afterwards visited England 
with that prince, who came hither as a suitor 
to queen Elizabeth. After the death of the 
duke in 1585, Bodin returned to Laon, where 
he had previously resided, and there exercised 
with great integrity the office of chief magi- 
strate, He died of the plague in 1696, at the 
age of sixty-six.— Bayle. Moreri. 

BODLEY (Sir Tuomas) the founder of the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. He was born a° 
Exeter in 1944, and educated partly at Geneva 
whither his parents, who were Protestants. 
had retired in the reign of queen Mary 
On the accession of Elizabeth they returne 
home, and he completed his studies at Mag 
dalen college, Oxford. He afterwards became 
@ fellow of Merton college, read lectures on 
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‘he Greek language and philosophy ; and is 
1569 he was chosen one of the proctors, 
and subsequently public orator. e€ went 
to the Continent in 1576, and spent four 
rears in travelling. In 1583 he had the 
fice of gentleman-usher to the queen, and 
wo years afterwards he married a widow 
lady of Bristol, who brought him a handsome 
‘ortune. He was then employed in various 
‘mbassies to Denmark, Germany, France, and 
loHand. In 1597 he came home, and de- 
‘lining all further concern with affairs of state, 
ie dedicated the remainder of his life to the 
'-establishment and augmentation of the pub- 
ic library at Oxford, which has attached a 
yermanent celebrity to his name. Richard 
le Bury bishop of Durham, and afterwards 
l"homas Cobham bishop of Worcester, in the 
ourteenth ceutury are said to have set up 
abraries for general use at Oxford ; but Hum- 
yhrey duke of Gloucester, in the following 
‘entury, founded a library over the divinity- 
‘chool stored with all the learning of the age. 
This institution having fallen into decay, and 
ts literary treasures being dispersed, Bodley 
formed the noble design to repair and refur- 
nish it. This he accomplished, procuring 
books and manuscripts himself both at home 
and abroad, at a great expense, and by his in- 
fluence and persuasions inducing his friends and 
acquaintance to assist in his undertaking. Sir 
Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Savile, and Themas 
Allen, the mathematician, were among the 
wincipal contributors on this occasion. The 
ibrary was 80 much augmented, that Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who was knighted at the ac- 
cession of James 1, was induced to erect an 
additional structure for the reception of the in- 
creasing quantity of valuable books and ma- 
nuscripts. The first stone of this new founda- 
tion was laid July (9th 1610; but it was 
not completed till after the death of the foun- 
der, which happened January 18th, 1612. 
He died in london, and was interred in the 
chapel of Merton college in the university, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
He bequeathed nearly the whole of his pro- 
perty to the support and augmentation of the 
library, which has been so much enriched by 
subsequent benefactions, that it is at present 
one of the most magnificent institutions of the 
hind in Europe. ‘Thomas Hearne published 
at London in 1703, a volume entitled ‘‘ Reli- 
quiz Bodleianz,’’ cthtaining the life of Sir T. 
Bodley, written by himself in 1609, the first 
draft of his statutes for his library, and a 
collection of his letters.—Biog. Brit. Pain- 
ter’s Antiquities of Osford University. 
BODMER (Joun Jacos) a German poet of 
eminence in the last century. He was born 
at Griefenberg near Zurich, in 1698, and was 
educated at Zurich for the ministry ; but this 
did not suit his inclination, and on his return 
from college in 1717 he was sent to Bergamo 
in Italy, in a mercantile situation. His strong 
passion for literature preventing him from at- 
tending to the duties expected from him, he was 
dismissed, and removing to Zurich he gave a 
course of lectures on history, and afterwards 
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ebtained a college tutorship in chat depart- 
ment. He now devoted himself entirely to 
lettera, and produced a great many valuable 
works. In conjunction with his friend Brei- 
tinger, he published a paper in imitation of 
the Spectator, and contributed much to the 
improvement of the literary taste of his coun- 

en. He was nearly fifty before he had 
published any thing, when he seemed all at 
once to be seized with a kind of metromania. 
He translated Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
also wrote an imitation of it: he likewise trans- 
lated into German hexameters the Ihad, the 
Odyssey, the Rape of Helen, the Rape of Euro- 
pa, and the Argonautics of Apollonius Rho- 
dius ; but the best known of his works is an 
epic poem, entitled Noah, in a similar style to 
Gesner's death of Abel, and which like that 
has been translated into English. He died in 
1783, leaving unfinished another epic poem on 
the discovery of America by Columbus ; and 
a history of the German language, likewise 
not completed.— Biog Univ. Monthly Mag. 
vol, xiviii. 

BODONI (Joun Barrisr) an Italian prin- 
ter settled at Parma, who distinguished him- 
self by the beauty and accuracy of the publica- 
tions which issued from his press, including 
some fine editions of the Greek classics. 
Shortly after his death in 1818, appeared a 
most magnificent work in 2 vols. 4to, entitled 
** Manuale Tipografico,” containing specimens 


of the vast collection of types which had be-. 


longed to this celebrated typographer, toge- 
ther with his portrait.— Biog. Univ. 

BOECE or BOETHIUS ( Hector) a famous 
Scottish historian, a native of Dundee, who 
studied at Aberdeen and afterwards at Paris. 
On the foundation of the King’s college by 
Flphinston bishop of Aberdeen in that city, 
Boece was invited from Paris to become prin- 
cipal of the new establishment. On the death 
of the bishop in 1514, Boece wrote his life, 
together with those of the preceding bishops of 
Aberdeen, in Latin, Paris, 1522, 4to. He 
then undertook the history of Scotland, toge- 
ther with a topographical description of the 
country. This work, which ia full of legendary 
tales, but composed in elegant Latin, was first 


ublished in 1526. The author is supposed to, 
have made subsequent additions, bringing the | 
narrative down to near the time of huis death, - 
which is said to have happened about 


1550.— Mackenzie's Lives of Scottish Writers. 
Biog. Brit. 
BOECLER (Jonn Henry) a German phi- 
lologist, who was born at Cronheim in Fran- 
conia, in 1610. He became professor of rhe- 
toric at Strasburgh, whence he was invited by 
Christina to Sweden, and appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the university of Upsal, and to 
the office of royal historiographer. Ill health 
induced him to return to Germany, and he 
was made professor of history at Strasburgh. 
He was nominated counsellor by the eleczor of 
Mentz, and by the emperor Ferdinand 11], 
and he had a pension from Louis XIV. He 
died in 1692. Ilis worke consist of annota- 
sions on several of the Greek and Latin clas- 


las might qualify him for it. 
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sics, and trentises on Jaw, Listory, and biblio- 
graphy.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOEHMEN or BEHMEN (J acos) a Ger- 
man inystic or fanatic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whose nonsensical writings procured him 
a vast number of admirers, and a considera- 
rable degree of celebrity. He was a native of 
Upper Lusatia, and was by trade a shoemaker, 
Ile seems to have devoted all the time he 
could spare to reading the works of Paracel- 
sus, and others of a similar description. After 
having, as he professed, been seized with re- 
hgious trances, in which he was favoured with 
supernatural revelations, he published in 1619 
a treatise, entitled ‘* Aurora, or the Rising of 
the Sun.” This work attracted the censure of 
a clergyman at Gontitz, and the efforts he 
made to get the book suppressed, only eacited 
the curiosity of the public, and raised j-rejue 
dices in favour of Boehmen, who afterwards 
produced a multitude of similar publications, 
He died in 1621. The Rev. William Law, 
author of ‘* A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life,’’ was so zealous an admirer of this 
incomprehensible fanatic, that he published an 
English edition of his works in 2 vols, 4to.— 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BOERHAAVE (Ht rwan) one of the most 
celebrated physicians of modern times. He 
was the son of James Boerhaave, minister of 
Voorhout, near Leyden, where he was born in 
1668. He was designed for his father’s pro- 
fession, and his preliminary studies were all 
directed to the attamment of such knowledge 
When about 
twelve years old, he was afflicted with an ob- 
stinate ulcer in the thigh, and finding no relief 
from the treatment of surgical practitioners, he 
is said to have undertaken the cure of it him- 
self, and accomplished it by fomentations of 
salt and wine. This incident is susposed to 
have given him an inclination for the study of 
medicine. Ilowever, he continued for some 
ai longer to apply himself to divinity. In 

is fourteenth year he was placed in the public 
school at Leyden, in which he distinguished 
himself: by lis talents and industry. About 
this time his father died, leaving him but slen- 
derly provided for; this did not however 
check his ardour for study. He became a 
student at the university, where he acquired a 
knowledge of Oriental literature, divinity, na- 
tural philosophy, and mathematics. aving 
gone through an academical course of learn- 
ing in 1690, he took his first degree in philo- 
sophy. His jatrimony having been spent in 
bis education, he now began to read mathema- 
tical lectures to the younger students, as a 
means of supporting himself. This was the 
occasion of his introduction to John Vanden- 
burg, burgomaster of Leyden, who obtained 
for him some literary employment, and who 
also persuaded him to give way to his inclina- 
tion, in joining to his other pursuits the study 
of the medical sciences. He took this advice, 
and after having by his own industry made 
himself acquainted with the writings of the 
most eminent physicians, from Hippocrates to 
Sydenham, and also obtained a knowledge of 
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anatomy, chemistry, and botany, he went to 
the university of Harderwick in Guelderland, 
and there took the degree of MD. in 1693. It 
was his intention to have united the medical 
and clerical professions ; but on his return to 
Leyden, he found a malicious report had been 
circulated that he had adopted the doctrines 
of Spinoza, which proved an obstacle to his 
entering into the ministry. Constrained to 
depend on physic for his support, he began to 
practice at first with lhmited success ; but his 
reputation gradually extending, he ultimately 
attained the very highest rank in his profes- 
sion. 1n 1701, onthe death of professor Die- 
lincourt, he gave lectures at the university on 
the principles of physic; and at the solicita- 
tion of the students, he also lectured on che- 
mistry. His merit becoming hnown, he re- 
ceived an invitation in 1703 to accept the pro- 
fessorship of medicine at Groningen, which he 
declined, and the governors of the university 
of Leyden immediately increased his salary, 
and promised him the first medical chair 
which should become vacant. On the death 
of Dr Hotten he consequently succeeded him 
as professor of physic and botany, and raised 
the credit of the university to the utmost de- 
gree as a school of medica] knowledge. Stu- 
dents from a}! parts of urope flocked thither, 
particularly from England and Germany ; and 
his doctrincs obtained such a general ascend- 
ancy, that searcely any other theories than his 
were heard of for more than half a century. 
In 1714 be was advanced to the dignity of 
rector of the university, having just betore 
succeeded Bidloo as professor of the practice 
of physic. In 1718 he added to his other 
offices that of professor of chemistry, perform- 
ing with the greatest assiduity and success the 
various duties which devolved on him, as well 
as those arising from his very extensive prac- 
tice asa physician. He was not only consulted 
by patients fiom neighbouring countries, but 
his fame brought him applications from the 
European settlements in the Fast Indies. It 
is even related that a Chinese mandann, wish- 
ing for his advice, wrote a letter, addressed 
‘To the illustrious Boerhaave, Physician m 
Europe,” which was safely delivered. He 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, to both which learned bo- 
dies he communicated his chemical! discove- 
ries. In 1722 he was seized with a severe at- 
tack of rheumatic gout, which was of long 
continuance, and seems to have much im- 

ired his constitution. The weakness of his 
health induced him in 1729 to resign the pro- 
fessorships of poteny and chemistry; and 
from that time he led a less active hfe, un- 
bending his mind at a country-house near 
Leyden, where he had a botanical garden, 
which he amused himself in cultivating. About 
the middle of the year 1737 he perceived the 
approaches of a disease of the chest, which 
was probably dropsical, under which he la- 
boured for nearly a year and a half, when if 
proved .fatal Se 28, 1738. He was 
interred in the church of St Peter at Leyden 
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, Where a monument was erected, with the fol- 


lowing simply elegant inscription :-—‘' Sarv- 
amrzeRO Bornnaavu Genio Sacnem.” He 
married September 17, 1710, Mary Drolen- 
veaux, the daughter of a Burgomaster of pa 
den, by whom he had four children, one only 
of whom, a daughter, survived him. The 
character of Boerhaave, as a man of science, 
deyends chiefly on lis industry im collecting, 
and his ingenuity in arranging the ideas of 
others. His medical system was founded, 
though not exclusively, on the mathematical 
principles of Bellini and Pitcairne. He too 
often reasons on the nature of living bodies 
‘rom data derived from the properties of inani- 
mate substances, and he lays too much stress 
on supposed changes in the state of the animal 
fluids. But his theory was so consistent 
throughout, and so superior to those of pre- 
ceding writers, that it was more generally re- 
ceived than any since the time of Galen. His 
principal treatises on medicine are—* Insti- 
tutiones Medice,’’ 8vo, and ‘* Aphorismi de 
cognoscendis et curandis Morbis ;’? of both 
which there have been numerous editions and 
translations, and on the latter of which there 
is an ample commentary by baron Von Swieten, 
well known to medical students. In chem stry, 
as in medicine, Boerhaave only methodized 
and improved the previously discovered ele- 
ments of the science; but he has the merit 
of having banished from his pages the mystical 
jargon of the alchemists, and he treated his 
subject with perspicuity and elegance. His 
great work, ‘* Elementa Chemice,” 2 vols. 
4to. has been repeatedly printed, translated, 
and abridged; and before the fall of the 
phlogistic theory, it was considered as a stand- 
ard book Botany was a favourite pursuit of 
Boerhaave. Hs principal works relating to it 
are methodical catalogues of the plants in the 
university garden of Ieyden.—Ilife by Dr. 
Johnson. Lutchinson’s Bug. Med.  Arkin's 
G. Bog. 

BOERNER (Christian Freprric) pro- 
fessor of theology at Leipzic. He was bom at 
Dresdcn in 1683, studied at Leipzic and Wit- 
tenberg, and after travelling in England and 
Hfolland, returned to Leipzic, where he died 
in 1753. His erudition was prodigious, and 
his abilities were principally devoted to the 
explanation of the sacred wiitings, and the 
study of ecclesiastical history. He wrote a 
vast number of treatises and disputations, the 
most important of which are—‘* De exulibus 
Grecis iisdemque litterarum in Italia instaura- 
toribus,” 1750, 8vo; ‘* De Ortu atque Pro- 
gressu Philosophiz Moralis,” 1707; « De 
Socrate, singulari boni ethici exemplo ;” “* De 
Actis Lutheri;’’ “ Institutiones Theologise 
symbolice,”’ 1751, 4to; “ Disputationes Sa- 
ere,’’ 1752. He also published an improved 
edition of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” of Father 
Le Long. Curistian Frepertc Borrner, 
his son, was a physician at Wolfenbuttel, and 
the author of “ Traite pratique de !’Ona.~ 
nisme,” Teipric, 1775, 8vo.—FREDERIC 
Boerner, another son, also a physician, died 
in i761. He wrote ‘‘ Relationes de libris 
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Medicophysicis antiquie, raris, &c.’’ Witten- 
berg, 1756, 8vo, and other learned works ; 
and he was the principal compiler of ‘‘ No- 
tices sur la Vie et les écrits des Medicins et 
des Naturalistes vivants les plus Distingués,”’ 
8 vols. 8vo, 1748-1764. 

BOETHIUS (Anicius Mantivs Torevua- 
tus SEverinus) the last distinguished philo- 
sopher of ancient Rome. He was descended 
from the noble and wealthy Anician family, 
and was born about AI). 470. [le is sup- 
posed to have been educated at Athens, and 
was certainly intimately acquainted with the 
principles of the Grecian philosophers, espe 
cially Aristotle and Plato. Ile was of the 
Christian religion, and is said to have first ap- 
plied scholastic philosophy to the service of 
Christian theology ; and he defended the or- 
thodox doctrine of the Trinity in his treatise, 
*«« De Unitate et Uno,” ayainst the opinions of 
Eutychius, Arius, and Nestorius. He ob- 
tained great honours in the state, having been 
decorated with the consular title in 510; and 
he was also created patrician, and held the 
post of master of the offices. He married the 
daughter of the patrician Symmachus, and two 
of his sons were consuls together in 522. 
Thus far prosperous in the circumstances of 
his life, his future fate and death were particu- 
larly disastrous. Theodoric, king of the Os- 
trogoths, who then governed Italy, listened to 
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Boettcher was so fortunate as to discover the 
method of making that beautiful kind of por- 
celain, called Saxon or Dresden china. He is 
said to have made the discovery in 1702 or 
1703; and in 1710 a large manufactory was 
established at Meissen, it having been pre- 
viously made at Dresden. Boettcher, who 
was ennobled by the king, continued to occupy 
himself in the improvement of bis invention 
till his death, which happened March 14, 
1719.— Biog. Univ. 

BOGAN (Zacuary) an English divine, a 
native of Devonshire, born at Little lemp- 
stone in that county in 1625. He received 
his education at Oxford, having entered at 
Alban Hall, which society be ouitted for a 
fellowship at Corpus Christi. He left behind 
him a learned treatise on the phraseolopy of 
Homer compared with that of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, entitled ‘“ Homerus EGparZwr,” with 
another annexed, ‘* Hesiodus OpnpiZwy,” 
printed together in 8vo, 1658. Ilis other 
writings are—‘‘ A Help to Prayer,’’ 12mo; 
‘* A View of the Threats and Punishments de- 
nounced in Scripture,’’ 8vo; a supplement to 
the ‘* Archwologia Attice,’’ of F. Rous, 4to, 
and‘ Meditations on the Mirth of a Christian 
Life.” fe died young, from the effects of too 
much application and a sedentary life in 1659. 
Biog. Brit. 

BON (Jomn) a German physican, who 


accusations against Boethius, who was charved . distinguished himself by some ingenious writ- 


with a treasonable correspondence with Justin, ' 
emperor of the East. The philosopher was |! 
imprisoned in the tower of Pavia, and the' 
senate passed on him the sentence of confis- 
cation and the punishment of death, which he 
suffered in prison, it is not precisely known in 
what manner, AD. 526. While under confinc- 
ment, Boethius composed his celebrated work, 
entitled ‘‘ De Consolatione Philosophiz.”’ It 
is written in the form of a dialogue between 
the author and the genius of philosophy, in 
various sections, each consisting of prose and 
verse. he topics of consolation are uniformly 
drawn from heathen philosophy, and the sen- 
timents are noble and elevated. Few works 
have undergone so many editions, and it has 
been translated into all cultivated languages. 
There are two versions by British sovereigns ; 
one in Anglo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, and 
an English translation by queen Elizabeth.— 
Tiruboschi. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BOETTCHER (Jonn Frepezric) the in- 
ventor of the Dresden porcelain. He was a 
native of Voigtland, and being placed with an 
apothecary at Berlin, he employed himself in 
studying alchemy. He was obliged to flee 
from that city in consequence of a report that 
he had discovered the philosopher's s'oue. 
He went to Saxony, and Frederic Augustus, 
the elector and king of Poland, sent for him 
to Dresden, to inquire whether it were true 
that he could make gold. Boettcher answere‘| 
that he could not; but the king perhaps sup- 
posing him to be possessed of some valuable 
secret, shut him up in the castle of Konig- 
stein, and commanded him to search for the 
grand secret. In the course of his operations 


ings ou medical science. Me was a native of 
Leipzic, and after studying at Jena, and tra- 
velling in England, France, and Switzerland, 
he took the degree of MI). in the university of 
his native city, and in 1668 became professor 
of anatomy there. Ile was subsequently ap- 
pointed public physician, and obtained: the 
professorship of therapeutics. He died in 
1719, aged seventy-cight. Bohn was well 
acquainted with anatomy and chemistry, and 
deserves notice for his researches on the che- 
mical composition of bones; and as a medical 
practitioner for recommending the use of calo- 
mel in the small-pox, in a tract published so 
early as 1679. Ilis principal works are— 
‘* Circulus Anatomico-physiologicus, sive aco- 
nomia Corporis Animals,” 1680, 4to; ‘‘ De 
Alcali et Acidi insuflicientia ad Principia Cor- 
porum, &c.” 1681; ‘‘ De Officia Medici du- 
plici, Clinico at Forensi,” 1704, 4to.— Moreri. 
Halleri: Bibl. Anatom. et Medico- Pract. 
BOHUN (Epmuunp) a native of Ringsfield, 
Suffolk, who flourished as a writer of some note 
about the time of the Revolution. He was a 
member of Queen’s college, Cambridge, but 
quitted the university abruptly without taking 
a degree, on the breaking out of the plague 
there in 1666, und entered at the Temple. In 
1675 he took out his dedimus as a magistrate 
for the county of Suffolk, but having rendered 
himself obnoxious to James II by his princir 
ples, that monarch removed him from the 
commission of the peace. On the accession 
of William and Mary however, his name was 
replaced upon the roll. His works consist of 
«© A Defence of King Charles Il’s Declara 
tion,” 4to; another of sir R. Fils:*> agauing 
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Algernon 8 dney, and a ace to the former 
guthors a Patrinrcha,” Lgping two dictiona- 
ries, one ‘‘ Geographical,” in 8vo, the other 
*¢ Historical, Geographical, and Po>tical,”’ in 
folio; ‘* The Justice of Peace’s Calling,” 
8vo; a ‘‘ History of the Desertion,” &c. &vo, 
1689; *“* A Life of Bishop Jewel,” and a 
«* Character of Queen Elizabeth,’’ both in 
Bvo. He also wrote a treatise on the doctrine 
of passive obedience in 4to, and translated 
Puffendorf’s “‘ Germany,’’ “ Sleidan’s History 
of the Reformation,’’ and Wheare’s ‘“ Mode 
of Reading History.” He survived till the 

reign of queen Anne.—Biog. Brit. 
BOIARDO (Mairto Mantra) count of 
Scand‘ano, an Itahan poet, was born at Fratta 
near Ferrara, in 1430. Ile was educated at 
the university in that city, and was made 
ovesnor of Reggio in the Milanese by duke 
dercules I, where he died in 1496. He was 
author of some bucolic poetry in the Latin lan- 
gusee, and of some Italian sonnets, printed at 
eggio 1494. Tle likewise translated Ilero- 
dotus and Apuleius into Italian, and composed 
a comedy called ‘‘ Timon,” from one of the 
dialogues of Lucian. The work however by 
which he is now chiefly remembered is the 
‘¢ Orlando JInamorato,” the first of the sin- 
gular poems wliicn, to the form of the ancient 
epic, add the extravagance of chivalric ro- 
mance. The style of Boiardo is rude, and his 
versification constrained, but he exhibits much 
variety and fervour of invention, and great 


liveliness of imagery. It has been modernized ! 


by Berni, whose work has nearly superseded 
the original ; the best edition of which is that 
of Venice in 1514. It need scarcely be added, 
that the ‘* Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto 13 pro- 
perly acontinuation of the poem of Boiardo. 
Tiraboscht. Moreri. 

BOILEAU (Gi1trs) the elder brother of 
Boileau Despreaux, born 1631. He was a man 
of considerable talent and a lively wit, and 
though, perhaps from a jealousy of his success, 
at first on bad terms with his brother, whose 
enemies, Chapelin and Cotin, were his bosom 
friends, yet a reconciliation at length took 
place. He translated the ‘‘ Epictetus” of 
Arrian, printed at Paris in 1655; ‘* Diogenes 
Laertius,” i1 two 12mo vols, 1668 ; and wrote 
two pamphiets against Costar and Menage. 
He died in 1669, and a collection of his post- 
humous works appeared the year following.— 
Bing. Univ. 

HOILEAU (Jaquxs) a brother of the same 
family, eminent for his learning and abilities. 
He was born in 1635, took bis degree of divi- 
nity at the university of Paris in 1662, and 
was made a doctor of the Sorbonne. In 1667 
he became, through the patronage of Gendrin, 
archbishop of Sens, dean and grand vicar in 

t cathedral, and in 1694 obtained a canoury 
$n the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, from the «ing. 
He was the author of various publications, 
some on singular subjects, but all written in 
Latin, lest, as he said, ‘‘ the bishops should 
condemn them.” De Lolme has published an 
English translation of his ‘‘ Historia Flagel- 
tantium,” written against the Flaggllante, 
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which attracted much notice. He also wrote 
a work trenching much upon the rights of 
episcopacy, entitled, ‘‘ De antiqua jure Pres- 
byterorum in Regimine Ecclesiastico,” and a 
long list of controversial treatises, now con- 
signed to oblivion. Hie hated the Jesuits as 
much as his brother Nicholas, and a saying 
of his has been preserved, that ‘‘ they extend- 
ed the creed and abridged the decalogue.’’ 
Ife died August 1, 1716.—Ibid. 

BOILEAU (Nicuoras) sieur Despreaux. 
This eminent French poet wag the youngest 
son of Gilles Boileau, register of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. He was born at Crone near 
Paris, in 1636, and is said to have undergone 
an operation for the stone at eight years of 
age, although some accounts place the neces- 
sity of surgical aid to an unlucky accident. 
In his youth he was deemed a dull and unin- 
teresting cmld; but while thus regarded, he 
was acquiring a taste for polite literature, 
that totally unfitted him for the laborious 
profession of the law, for which his father de- 
signed him. Being placed with a relation, an 
eminent member of the long robe, his aversion 
and indiflerence soon disgusted his teacher, 
and being sent home as a confirmed dunce, 
he was set down to study scholastic divinity. 
This pursuit he followed to no purpese for some 
years, and was then allowed to dedicate him- 
self wholly to letters. Although so little es 
teemed at home, Boileau had by this time 
displayed considerable marks of vivacity among 
his intimates, and at the age of thirty. this 
supposed heavy and haimless character pub- 
lished a volume of satires, in which he at'ack- 
ed a host of inferior writers with conside rable 
wit and some ill-nature. It was necesparil 
assailed in return by the writers cracked: 
and some of these being estimable persons, al- 
though indifferent authors, the duke de Mon- 
tausier and other rigid moralists, expressed 
some dislike to so obvious a spirit of detraction. 
Boileau could however deal in panegyric as 
well as satire, and disarmed the duke by flat- 
tery, while he acquired the highest of all pro- 
tection by lavishing all manner of incense on 
the ee art Louis XIV. He accordingly 
proceeded in his career, and answered bis op- 

nents, more especially in his ninth satire, 

4 Son Esprit,” which is deemed his master- 
piece, being admirable for the keenness of its 
irony and the polished refinement ofits ridicule. 
Another of them, in the imitation of Juvenal, 
against women, necessarily excited considera- 
ble animadversion in France ; and much of its 
spirit wae naturally and ludicrously attributed 
to his early accident. His satire was followed 
by his “‘Art of Poetry,” which is possibly the 
best poem of the hind in any languige.” Te 
this able production succeeded his epistles, 
after the model of those of Horace, which are 
highly esteemed for uniting morality and criti- 
cism with sentiment and character. In 1674 
he published his mock-heroic poem of the 
“ Lutrin,” founded on a trifling dispute be- 
tween the treasurer and chanter of tbe holy 
chapel ; it abounds with poignant irony and 
various and ingenious raillery. He had now 
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obtained a brilliant reputation, and secured 
the good graces of Louisa, who gave him a pen- 
sion and the exclusive privilege of printing his 
own works, and appointed him, in conjunction 
with Racine, royal historiographer, for which 
office, had it not been a sinecure, neither had 
the least aptitude. His ode on the taking of 
Naumur was possibly a result of this appoint- 
ment being more historical than poetical ; but 
lyrical poetry was not adapted to the correct 
and measured exactitude of Boileau. Called 
frequently to court, he appeared there with 
manly freedom, and often indeed ventured upon 
observations which were suffiaiently bold when 
addressed to a monarch of the character of 
Louis. When the king asked his opinion of 
a few verses which he had composed, “ No- 
thing, sire, is impossible to your majesty,”” he 
replied ; ‘* you wished to make bad verses, 
and you have succecded.”” Neither did he 
fear taking part with the ejected members of 
Port Royal, for being told in the anti chamber 
that the king was making search for the cele- 
brated Armauld, to confine him in the Bastile, 
‘‘ His majesty is too fortunate,” exclaimed 
Boileau ; ‘* he will not find him.” In 1684 he 
was received into the French Academy, and 
also became a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, in which he claimed a place by his 
not very exact translation of Longinus. AlI- 
though very little acquainted with science, pro- 
perly so called, he rendered ita considerable ser- 
vice, by his ‘‘ Arret in favour of the Univezaity, 
against an unknown person called Reason,” 
which he procured to be presented in form to 
the president Lamoignon, and thereby induced 
hima to quash some bigotted attempts to esta- 
bheh intolerance in matters of philosophy. 
In literature however Boileau zealously es- 
poused the opinion of the superiority of the 
ancients to the moderns, and although not 
with the pedantic extravagance of the Jaciers, 
he treated Perrault on the occasion with 
much severity, and also laid the foundation 
of a lasting enmity with Fontenelle. After 
the death of Racine he went Hittle to court, 
beginning to feel the weight of the expected 
tribute of adulation, for which the latter part 
of the reigu of Louis afforded very few mate- 
rials. He also ceased to pay visits, admitting 
ouly afew friends, and giving way to a misan- 
thrupical tendency of temper, which had always 
in some measure attended him, although his 
conversation was mild, and indeed heavy in 
comparison with his writings. He was religi- 
ous without bigotry, and abhorred fanaticism 
and hypocrisy ; he was also one of the few 
poets who lived in easy circumstances, and 
practised a prudent economy. This conduct 
sometimes suljected him to the unmerited im- 
putation of avarice, although his purse was 
ti. ays open to indigent men of letters, and 
he was otherwise exceedingly charitable. He 
died in 1711 of a dropry, at the age of seventy- 
five, and bequeathed nearly the whole of his 
property to charitable uses. Boileau has been 
emphatically termed the poet of good sense : 
taste and judgment scarcely ever desert him. 
Volta:re observes that he is not a sublime poet, 
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but that he has done well what he intended to 
do; and that although he seldom rises, he ne- 
ver fails, and is always clear, easy, and happy. 
According to D’ Alembert his greatest defect is 
a want of that natural sensibility to objecta of 
the heart and imagination, which renders poe- 
try touching and impressive. There was some 
similarity between Boileau and Pope, but 
while the former excels in delicacy and cor- 
rectness, the latter is decidedly superior nm 
furce and fancy. The best editions of the 
works of Boileau are—that of Geneva, 2 vols, 
4to, 1706 ; that of the Hague, 1718, 2 vols. fol. ; 
that of Durand, 5 vols. folio, 1747; and that of 
Paris, 1809, 3 vols. 8vo.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. Dict. 

BOISSARD “Joun James) an eminent 
archwological writer of the sixteenth century. 
Ife was a native of Besancon in France, 
and travelled when young, for the purpose of 
collecting antiquities, through several parts of 
Italy, Greece, and the Tonian islands. Ke- 
turning to France he became tutor to the sons 
of the baron de Clervaut, with whom he made 
a second tour in France, Germany, and Italy. 
In 1597 he published the first volume of his 
great work ‘* De Romane Urbis Topographia 
et Antiquitate,” with engravings by ‘Theodore 
de ry. It was completed in 4 vols. the last 
of which appeared in 1000. He was likewise 
the author of ‘‘Theatrum Vita Humane,” 
containing lives and portraits of illustrivys per- 
sons; a treatise ‘‘ De Divinatione et Magicis 
Prwstigiis,” folio, and other works. Voisaard 
died at Mentz in 1602.— Bayle. Moreri. 

BOISSY (Cuartis Derrez v:+) born at 
Paris about 1730, became a counsellor, in 
which profession he was very successful. He 
is known as the author of “ Lc¢ttres sur les 
Spectacles,” 1759, 8vo; which became ex- 
tremely popular and passed through many 
editions. The second volume is a catalogue 
of books written for or against theatrical ex- 
Inbitions, which was published separately. 
Deprez de Boissy, who was a member of seve- 
ral French and Italian academies, died at Paris 
in 1787.— Biog. Univ. 

BOISSY ({.1wis Lans pr) a French comic 
writer, who was a native of Vic in Auvergne. 
Going to Paris he composed satires, which 
produced him a little money and a great man 
enemies. Ile relinquished this disgraceful o€- 
cupation for that of writing for the theatre. 
In thirty years he produced forty comedies, 
several of which were very successful, yet at 
one time he was silently enduring such abject 
poverty, that an accidental intrusion into his 
wretched abode alone preserved himself and 
family from starvation. Ilis affecting case be- 
ing made known to Madame Pompadour, she 
procured him a pension and the editorship of 
the Mercure de France. He died in 1758, 
aged sixty-three.—Biog. Univ. ; 

BOIT (¢ ) an eminent painter in ena- 
mel, whose works have very seldom been sur- 
passed. His father was a Frenchman, but he 
was a native of Stockholm, and was bred a 
jeweller, which profession he changed for that 
of a painter. He came to England and taught 
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drawing ; and having engaged one of his scho- 
lars, a gentleman’s daughter, to marry him, 
her father found means to have him committed 
to prison. While in confinement he studied 
the art of enamelling, and on his liberation 
came to London, and practised it with great 
success. He executed many beautiful portraits, 
and began a large historical piece, representing 
queen Anne and many personages of her 
court. ‘his remained unfinished in conse- 
quence of the queen’s death; and Boit, who 
had become involved in debt, fied to France, 
where he embraced the Catholic religion, and 
obtained the patronage of the regent duke of 
Orleans. Tle died suddenly at Paris in 1726. 
— Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 

BOIVIN de VILLENEUVE (Joun) a na- 
tive of Normandy, who distinguished hin If 
by his writings on classical literature. In 
1714 he obtained the office of keeper of the 
royal library at Paris, in 1721 he was admit- 
ted into the French Academy, and in 1724 
was made a pensionary of the academy of 
Inscriptions and Lelles-Lettres. Ile died in 
1726, aged sixty-four. Among his works are 
‘An Apology for Homer, and the Shield of 
Achilles,’’ 12mo; French translations of the 
Batrachomyomachia of Homer, of the G:dipus 
of Sophocles, aud of the Birds of Aristophanes ; 
Greek poems, and a Latin translation of the 
Byzantine history of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
with notes. Boivia also published some valu- 
able dissertations on historical and philological 
subjects, in the memoirs of the academy of 
Inscriptions.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOLD (Samvet) an English controversial 
writer of the last century), a native of Chester 
Though educated under Mr. Cook, a clergy- 
man of that city ejected for nonconformity, he 
received an episcopal ordination, and wus for 
more than half a century rector of Steeple-cum- 
Tyneham, Dorsetslnre. [lia principal works 
are a defence of Locke against Edwards, un- 
der the title of “A Discourse on the true 
Knowledye of Christ Jesus,” 1697, 8voa; and 
an octavo volume in refutation of the objections 
raised against the former author's ‘‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” which begat an 
maar between them. IJiis other wntngs 
are ‘*Christ’s Importunity to Sinners,” &c. 
8vo, 1687 ; ‘‘ A Plea for Moderation towards 
Dissenters,” 8vo ; ‘* Man’s great Juty,’’ 8vo, 
1693; and a ‘ Help towards Devotion,” 
1%mo, printed in 1736, the year preceding 
that of his decease.—Biog. Brit. 

BOLEN or BOLEYN (Anne) second wife 
of Heury VIII, was born in 1507, being dtugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Bolen, afterwards earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormonde. When only seven 
years of age she attended the princess Mar 
to France, on her marriage with Louis XII, 
and was 50 highly esteemed in that court, that 
when Mary returned a queen dowager to Eng- 
land, Anne Bolen remained there under the pro- 
tection of Claude, wife to Francis I. On her 
return to England in 1527, she was appointed 
maid of honour to Catharine of Arragon, an 
ebout that period a sort of engagement took 
place between her and Lord Percy, son to the 
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ear] of Northumberland, which Wolsey con- 
trived to annul. In 1528 the king began ta 
notice her, but it was not until 1532 that 
he created her marchioness of Pembroke, as a 
step to the marriage which took place in the 
January of the next year. On the ist of June 
she was crowned queen with great pomp and 
solemnity, and in the September following, 
was delivered of Elizabeth, subsequently the 
celebrated queen of that name. In 1736, 
soon atter the death of Catharine, she waa de- 
livered of a dead son, a circumstance which 
operated against her in the capricious and fas- 
tidious mind of Henry. Lis change of inclina- 
tion being perceived, the Romanists, who had 
attributed the secession of the king to his pas- 
sion for Anne, did all they could to encourage 
it, and were unhappily in some degree second- 
ed by a portion of levity and indiscretion on the 
part of the queen, in the highest degree dan- 
gerous in the consort of a tyrant hke Henry. 
The wife of her brother, Lord Rochford, a 
woman of no virtue herself, nither felt or affect- 
ed to be jealous of the intimacy between her 
husband and his sister, and possessed the king 
with her own appiehensions. Her enemies 
also pretended that she was improperly fami- 
liar with Ilenry Norris, groom of the stole ; 
William Brereton aud Sir Francis Weston, who 
were of the king’s privy chamber ; and Mark 
Smeaton, a musician. It was likewise asserted 
that she had dropped her handkerclnef at a 
tournament at Greenwich, for some presumed 
favourite to wipe his face. Be this last cir- 
cumstance as it may, the king on his return 
from Greenwich ordered her to be confined to 
her chamber, and her brother and the other 
persons spoken of to be committed to the 
‘Lower, where she herself followed the next 
day. On her examination, she evinced great 
disorder of mind, but although assailed with 
the pretended coufessions of Smeton and Nor- 
ris, she owned to nothing but a few indiscre- 
tions of the most trifling nature, which how- 
ever were quite sufficient to totally alienate 
Henry. On the 12th May, Norris, Brereton, 
Weston, and Smeaton, were found guilty and 
executed, the latter alone deposing to some 
circumstances alluded to by Cromwell, as in- 
jurious to the queen, but probably no formal 
confession of guilt as related by Burnet; while 
Norris, although offered his life if he would 
confess, nobly refused to purchase it by a false 
accusation. On the 15th of the same month, 
Anne aud the unfortunate Jord Rochford were 
also found guilty, and on the 19th the unhappy 
queen was executed, Henry in the meantime 
caused his marriage to be annulled, as pretence 
of the pre-contract of Anne with Percy. A 
sentence of e was accordingly pronounced 
by the archbishop, which was afterwards rati- 
fied by Convocation and Parliament. Anne 
died with equanimity, and was prevailed upon, 
out of regard to her daughter, to say nothing 
of the injustice of her treatment on the scaffold, 
but only to desire that ‘all would judge for 
This unfortunate lady, who was 
not destitute of education herself, had distin- 
guished herself as a patroness of men of leara- 
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ing and genius. Although led by her French 
education to more freedom of manners and less 
reserve than suited her station, no persons now 
credit the charges against her ; and it is justly 
observed by Hume, that the king himself made 
her a most effectual apology, by marrying Jane 
Seymour the day after the execution. The 
letter written by Anne in the Tower to her 
implacable husband, is much admired for its 
natural pathos and elegance.—Birch’'s Lives 
for Houbraken’s Heads. Hume. Rapin, 
BOLINGBROKE (s2e St) Joun 
BOLLANDUS (Joun) a learned Jesuit, 
who was a native of Tillemont in the Nether- 
lands. Ilis name is known in litcrary history 
on account of his share in the compilation 
called ‘© Acta Sanctorum,” which contains 
memorials of all the Saints of the Catholic 
church arranged according to the order in 
which they occur in the calendar. Father 
Herbert Rogeveide projected this work, which 
he calculated might be comprised in 16 foho 
volumes. Bollandus published in 1643 the 
lives of the saints of the month of January, in 
2 vols., and in 1658 those of February in three 
more. He had commenced the next month, 
when he died in 1665. _ The design was pro- 
secuted by Godfrey Henschenius, Daniel Pape- 
brock, and other Flemish Jesuits ; and the vast 
mass of history and legend has been extended 
to 53 vols.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BOLSWERT or BOLSUERD (Scneritius) 
a distinguished engraver, bora at Bolswert in 
Friesland, in the year 1586. He settled at 
Antwerp, where he became one of the most 
celebrated engravers of his country nd espe- 
cially distinguished himsclf by his perform- 
ances after some of the finest pictures of Ru- 
bens and Vandyck. It was not unusual for 
Rubens to retouch his proofs in the progress 
of the plates with chalk or with the pencil, 
which contributed not a little to their charac- 
teristic expression, and proofs of this descrip- 
tion are to be found in the cabinets of the 
curious.— Bryan's Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 
BOLTON (Epmunp) an historical anal an- 
tiquarian writer of the seventeenth century, 
who was a retainer of the first duke of Buck- 
ingham, and was of the Catholic persuasion. 
Elis works are numerous, and many of them 
exist only in manuscript. Among those which 
have been published, are ‘‘ Elements of Armo- 
ries,’ Lond. 1610, 4to; ‘* Nero Casar, or 
Monarchie depraved,” 1624, folio, dedicated 
to his patron, Buckingham ; and “ llypercri- 
tica, or a Rule of Judgment for Writing or 
Reading our Histories,” 1722, 8vo. He wrote 
a life of Henry [1, intended for insertion in 
Speed’s Chronicle, but rejected because he was 
thought to have treated too fay@rably the 
character of Becket. He also posssesed poeti- 
cal abilities of a very respectable description. 
and is favourably spoken of as a poet by War. 
ton. In ‘“‘ England’s Helicou,’’ a poem of hi 
under the title of “‘ A Palinode,”’ is a beautifu. 
uction. The time of this author’s death: 
is not known.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetry. 
BOMARE (James CurisrorpHer Van: 
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ONT DE) a French naturalist, whose works 
btained him considerable reputation, but have 
seen superseded by those of later writers. He 
was a native of Rouen, and was educated for 
the legal profession, which he relinquished to 
devote himself to the study of natural history, 
on which he lectured at Paris. In his “*« Nou- 

elle Exposition du Regne Minerale,” 1764, 
ie proposed a new arrangement of mineral 
mbstances. His dictionary of natural histo 
was a useful publication relative to the state 
f science half a century ago. He died in 
806, at an advanced age.— Now». Dict. Liist. 

BOMBERG (Danie) a celebrated printer 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Antwerp, 
yut settled in Venice, where he printed the 
irst Hebrew Bible in 2 vols. folio, 1518. At 
he suggestion of Felix Pratinois, an Italian, 
rom whom he learned Hebrew, he also printed 

. Rabbinical Bible, dedicated to Leo X. This 

‘dition not being approved of by the Jews, 
the rabbi Jacob Haum prepared another, which 
Bomberg published in 1525. He twice re- 
srinted this, and each edition is supposed to 
save cost him an bundred thousand crowns, 
In 1720 he commenced an edition of the Tal- 
mud, which he completed in a few years. He 
was extremcly liberal in his art, 80 much so, 
as even to have injured his fortune; in the 
course of his life, it is said by Scaliger, that 
ae expended three millions of crowns in print- 
ng alone. He died at Venice in 1540,.— 
Moreri. Vossius. 

BONA (Jon) a Piedmontese noble, born at 
Mondow: in 1609. Having studied divinity at 
Rome, he assumed the tonsure, and became ab- 
bot of a Cistercian monastery in his native city, 
prior of Asti, and general of the order of Bernar- 
dine monks; to which latter diguity he was 
appointed in 1651. In 1669 he was raised to 
the purple by pope Clement XI, an honour he 
had previously declined from his predecessor 
Alexander VII, though on terms of intimate 
friendship with that pontiff. On the death of 
Clement, cardinal Bona was spoken of as his 
successor in the papal chair, but Jost the elec- 
tion. He published several devotional trea- 
tises, principally of an ascetical character ; 
but those by which he is most known to pos- 
terity, are his two books on liturgies, first printed 
in folio, 1671, afterwards in 4 vols. folio, at 
Turin in 1747, by father Salis ; and a history 
of psalmody from the earliest ages of the 
Christian church, which has also gone through 
several editions. Among his other writings, 
is a controversy which he entered into with 
the learned Mabillon, whether the consecrated 
wafer should be leavened or unleavened. His 
death took place in 1674 at Rome.—Buog. 
Univ. 

BONANNI (Puriurp) a Jesuit, who was 
inspector of the museum founded by Athana- 
sius Kircher in the college of the order of 
Rome. He was the author of many learned 
works, the chief of which are—‘‘ Museum 
Kircherianum,” folio, with plates, Amaver- 
dam, 1678, republished at Rome 1790; the 
history of the Vatican; a catalogue of the 
military orders; and a treatise on the me 
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dais of the popes. The first work is ex- 
tremely curious, and contains microscopical 
observations on animals, which were also pub- 
fished separately. Bonanni died in 1725, aged 
eighty-seven.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Gronovii 
Bibl. Regni Animalis et Lapid. 
BONAPARTE, see Buonapartr. 
BONARELLI (Guy Usitpo) was born 
at Urbino in 1563, of one of the noblest fami- 
lies of Ancona. His principal hterary pro- 
duction is a pastoral poem, called “ Filli di 
Sciro,”’ which was printed at Ferrara in 1607, 
and afterwards at Glasgow in 1763. Some 
objections being made to the heroine of this 
piece being too much a coquette, he attempted 
to excuse her in a tract, enutled ‘‘ Discorsi in 
difesa del doppio amore della sua Celia,”’ 
which was rather ingenious than conclusive. 
Ife was also employed on several important 
embassies, the success of which proves them 
to have been well carried on. He died in 
1608.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 
BON ASONT (Grvutro) a painter and cele- 
brated engraver, was born at Bologna about the 
ear 1498, and was a pupil of Lorenzo Sab- 
atini. The church of St Stefano at Bologna 
contains a fine picture by him of the souls in 
purgatory. In engraving, in which he was 
more distinguished, he had the benefit of the 
instructions of Marc Antonio Karmondi ; and 
although he did not arrive at the perfection of 
his excellent master, his works are executed 
with great elegance. Ile engraved from the 
pictures of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Juho 
Romano, Parmegiana, &c. and occasionally 
from his own designs. The time of his death 
is uncertain.— Life by George Cumberland. 
BONAVENTURE (Joun Fipavza) sur- 
named the ‘‘ Seraphic Doctor,” born at Bag- 
narea in Tuscany, in 1221. In 1243 he enter- 
ed into the order of Franciscans, of which he 
afterwards became the general. Having stu- 
died with great credit at Paris under De 
Hales, he obtained the degree of doctor in 
theology in 1255. Ten years after, the arch- 
bishoprick of York was offered to his accept- 
ance by Clement IV, which he declined. On 
the death of that pontiff, so high was his cha- 
racter with the conclave, that a difficulty 
arising as to the appointment of a successor, 
Bonaventure was unanimously called on to de- 
cide. He declared in favour of Theobald 
Visconti, then in Syria with Edward I of Eng- 
land, and that prelate was accordingly elected 
by the name of Gregory X in 1271. Hs grati- 
tude two years afterwards raised Bonaventure 
to the a a as cardinal bishop of Albano ; 
in which capacity he accompanied the pope 
in 1274 to the council held at Lyons, for the 
purpose of reconciling the differences between 
the eastern and western churches, Here he 
signalized himself by his talents and modera- 
fion, but died the same year before the session 
was brought to a conclusion, and was buried 
in the church of the Cordeliers in that city. 
Two hundred years after his decease, pope 
Sixtus [V canonized him, and at the expira- 
tion of another century, Sixtus V declared him 
adoctor of the church. Of his works, which 
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were collected and printed at Rome in 1588, 
in eight folio volumes, the principal is & 


| « Commentary on the Master of the Sen- 


tences,” in which his skill as a controversialist 
5 very favourably displayed.—Nouv. Dict. 
Tist. 

BONAVENTURI, an Augustine monk, 
born at Padua in 1332. He was made general 
of his order in 1377, and obtained a cardinal’s 
hat from Urban VI in 1384; but entering with 
great warmth into a dispute concerning certain 
ecclesiastical rights with Carrario of Padua, 
that personage had him waylaid by assassins, 
who shot him with an arrow while passing 
over the bridge of St Angelo at Rome in 
1386. He was the intimate friend of Petrarch, 
whose funeral oration he pronounced, and was 
himself distinguished for his love of htera- 
ture. Among his works, which are entirely 
on devotional subjects, are commentaries on 
the epistles of St John and St James.— Ibid. 

BON de St HILAIRE (Francis Xavier) 
a naturalist of the last century, born at Mont- 
peller in France, who distinguished himself 
by imgemous experiments on manufacturin 
silk from the webs of spiders. He produce 
before the Parisian Academy of Sciences, a 
pair of stockings made of this article, and he 
wrote ‘* Dissertation sur l’utilité de la Soye des 
Araignées,”’ 1710, which was translated into 
Italian and English ; and ‘‘ Memoires sur les 
Marrons d’Indé.” He died in 1761.—Biog. 
Univ. 

BOND (Joun) an English physician, who 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar and 
critic, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in Somersetsbire in 
1550, and educated at Winchester school, and 
afterwards at Oxford, where he took the degree 
of MA. in 1579. Being appointed master of 
a free grammar-school at ‘Taunton, he taught 
there for many years with great reputation ; 
but at length resigned that office, and engaged 
in the practice of physic. He died in 1612. 
Bond is known as the author of concise but 
useful commentaries on the works of Horace 
and the satires of Persius.—Berkenhout’s Bioz. 
Lit. 
BONEFACIO (called Vinrtrano) a Ve- 
netian pater, whom Ridolfi supposes to bave 
been a pupil of Palma, but Boschini numbers 
him among the disciples of Titian, whom he 
greatly admired and imitated. His compo- 
sitions are numerous and ingenious, and in the 
suavity of his colouring he scars reaches the 
perfection of Titian. The public offices in 
Venice abound in his pictures, and the ducal 
palace, amongst others, contains an expulsion 
of the publicans from the temple, which alone 
would have rendered his name immortal, had 
not his own times already ranked him with 
Titian and Palma. He died in 1553, aged 
sixty-two.—Ridolfi Pilkington. 

BONET, or BONETUS (THEOPHILUS) 3 
medical writer of eminence in the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of Geneva, and after 
studying at several other universities, be took 
the degree of MD. and settled in the place of 
his nativity. He occupied for some tame the 
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office of physician to the duke of Longueville, 
and at length, after forty years’ practice, he 
withdrew from more active employment to de- 
vote himself to literary studies connected with 
his profession. Among the works which he 
published, his ‘‘ Sepulchretum Anatomicum”’ 
alone requires notice. It is a treatise on mor- 
bid anatomy, containing a collection of cases 
of diseases which proved fatal, with details of 
the appearances on dissection. It was first 
published in 1679, and republished with ad- 
ditions by J.J. Mangetus in 1700, 3 vols. 
folio, Bonet died in 1689, aged sixty-nine.— 
Senebier Histoire Literaire de Geneve. Hut- 
chinson’s Biog. Med. 

BONFADIUS, or BONFADIO (James) 
aman of letters in the sixteenth century, me- 
morable as affording an example of splendid 
abilities combined with profligacy of conduct 
degrading to human nature. Ie was born in 
the Brescian territory, near the lake of Guar- 
da, and studied at Padua, whence going to 
Rome, he became secretary to cardinal Me- 
rino, and afterwards to cardinal Ghinucci. lle 
then settled for some time at Padua, till in 
1545 he received an invitation to give lectures 
on philosophy and rhetoric at Genoa. His 
reputation caused him to be appointed histo- 
riographer of the republic; and he composed 
five books of the annals of Genoa, from 1528 
to 1550, when his literary labours were inter- 
rupted by his being accused of an unnatural 
crime, for which he was tried, convicted, and 
executed. He was sentenced to be burnt alive, 
but he was beheaded in prison, and his body 

ubhicly committed to the flames in July, 1560. 
To his annals, Bontadius adopted the Latin 
language, which he wrote with great elegance ; 
and he was equally successful in his Italian 
compositions, which consist of oratious, letters, 
and poems.—Bayle. Tiraboschi. Tessier Kloges 
des Hommes Savans. 

BONFINIUS (Anruoyy) an historian of 
the fifteenth century, whose works are still 
held in esteom. He was a native of Ascoli in 
Italy, and for some years was professor of the 
belles lettres at Recanati. In 1484 he was 
invited to the court of Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, and was much favoured by 
that prince and his successor Ladislaus. He 
was employed by the former to write the his- 
tory of Hungary, which he performed in ele- 
gant Latin, comprising it in four decades and 
a half, extending to the year 1495. Of this 
work there is an edition published so late as 
1771 at Leipzic, in folio. He was also the 
author of an account of the taking of Bel- 
grade by Mahomet IJ, besides poems and 
other works, He died in 1710, aged seventy- 
five.—Moreri. Tiruboschi. 

BONGARS (Jacques) a calvinistic states- 
man and scholar in the reign of Henry the 
Great, born at Orleans in 1554. Having com- 
menced a course of study at Strasburg, he 
continued it with great reputation under the 
celebrated Cujacius, with whom he made 
great proficiency in civillaw. On the acces- 
sion of Henry to the throne of France, that 
monarch oyed him for upwards of thirty 
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years in various diplomatic missions to thé 
German courts. While at Rome in 1585, he 
wrote a manly answer to the bull issued hy 
Sixtus V against his master. He was never 
married, though once on the point of being so, 
but the match was prevented by the unex- 
pected death of the lady to whom he had paid 
his addresses for six years, on the very morning 
appointed for their espousals. He died in 
1612 at Paris, leaving behini him many va- 
luable works, among which are an edition of 
Justin, printed in 8vo at Paris in 1581; ‘* Le 
Secretaire sans Tard,’’ a_ collection of hig 
epistles written in French; ‘ Rerum Hun- 
garicarum Scriptores,” folio, Frankfort, 1600 ; 
‘* Gestu Dei per Francos,’’ an account of the 
French crusades, 2 vols. folio, Hanau, 1611; 
and especially his Latin letters, which were 
collected after his death, and published first at 
Leyden in 1647, and again at the [lague in 
1695. The latter is by far the best edition, 
These epistles have been much admired for 
their simplicity and elegance, and the purity 
of their Latinity. They have been translated 
into French.— Bog. Univ. 

BONIFACE (Sarxt) a zealous prelate 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, a native 
of Crediton in Devonshire, omginally named 
Wilfnd, and born about 680. In 715 he com- 
menced, in company with two companions, 
preaching Christianity to the Pagans of Frise- 
land, and though for a time interrupted by the 
war raging between Ladbod, king of that 
country, and Chailes Martel, he made a second 


attempt in 719, having been appointed legate 


by Gregory II, and executed his office of mis- 
sionary in Thuringia, Hesse, Bavaria, &c. with 
such success, that on Insieturn to Rome in 
723, the pope consecrated lum bishop of Ger- 
many, and nine years afterwards archbishop, 
In 746 pope Zachary confirme:! him in the pri- 
macy of Germany, and created him archbishop 
of Mentz, in which city he for some time took 
up his ahode ; but still eager fur the conver- 
sion of the Friselanders, he in 752 resigned 
lis see to his friend and scholar Lullus, and 
proceeded to Utrecht. For upwards of two 
years he continued to prosecute his design 
with great success in those parts, but in the 
sammer of 755, holding a confirmation of his 
proselytes, he and fifty monks, bis companions, 
were massacred by the Pagans. His bones 
were brought back to the abbey of Fulda 
which he had founded tm 746, and ovuried 
there. He afterwards received the honours of 
a martyr, and was canonized a saint. His 
writings, which are only remarkable for the 
barbarity of bis style aud the ignorance they 
exhibit of the real nature of the doctrines he 
waa preaching, were published in 4to in 1605, 
and again in 1629.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
BONIFACIO (Joun) a lawyer of Rovigo, 
born 1547. He received his education in the 
university of Padua, and distinguished hime, 
self by his progress in the belles lettres, as well 
as in his professional pursuits. Besides some 
dramatic pieces of minor importance, he pub- 
lished an essay on the art of writing tragedy, 
in 4to; a commentary on the laws of Venice, 
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4to; acollection of familiar epistles, in ato; 
an oration on the occasion of erecting a statue 
to Celio Ricchiero Rodigino, 4to ; a treatise 
on the mode ofinstructing the deaf and dumb, 
entitled ‘‘ L’ Arta de Cenni,’’ 4to ; “ The Re- 
public of Bees,” 4to; ‘Storia Trevigiana,”’ 
4to, republished at Venice 1744 ; ‘‘ Discorso 
sopra la sua Impressa nell’ Academia Filarmo- 
nica,” and ‘‘ Lezione sopra un Sonetto del 
Petrarca,” 4to. Ile died in 1633 at Padua. 
Biog. Univ. —Tiraboschi. 

BONNEFONS, or BONFONIUS (Joun) 
a modern Latin poct, celebrated for his ama- 
tory compositions. Ife was born at Clermont 
in Auvergne in 1554, became a counsellor of 
the purliament of Paris, and in 1584 was made 
lieutenant-general at Bar-sur-Seine. He was 
the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ Pancharis,” 
in the style of Catullus, which is reckoned the 
most elegant production of the kind by a mo- 
dern writer. Ile likewise wrote pieces in 
heroic verse, which were much admired. His 
poems have been often pnnted. Bonnefons 
died in 1614. He had a son, distinguished for 
his compositions in Latin verse.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BONNER (Epmunp) an English prelate of 
infamous notoriety, was a peasant’s son of 
Hanley in Worcestershire. Ile was educated 
at the expense of the Leclimere family, and in 
due time entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he was entered doctor of common law 
in 1525. For his skill in business he was pa- 
tronised by cardinal Wolsey, from whom he 
received several clerical preferments in London 
and elsewhere. On the death of Wolsey he 
acquired the favour of Henry VIII, who made 
him one of his chaplains, and sent him to 
Rome to advocate the subject of his divorce 
from queen Catherine. Here he conducted 
himself with so much fury and intemperance, 
that the pope is said to have threatened to 
throw him into a cauldron of boiling lead, on 
which he thought proper to return. In 1538 
he was nominated bishop of Hereford, being 
then ambassador at Paris; but before his con- 
secration he was translated to the see of Lon- 
don. At the time of the death of Henry, he 
was ambassador to the emperor Charles V, but 
returned the same year, when refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, he was deprived of his 
bishopric, to which however he was restored 
on making submission. Still continuing to 
act with contumacy, he was after a long trial 
once more deprived of his see, and committed 
to the Marshalsea; from which prison, on the 
accession of Mary, he was released, and oncé 
more restored by commission. During this 
baleful reign, the brutal prelate distinguished 
himself by a most sanguinary and ferocious 
persecution of the Protestants, two hundred 
of whom he was instrumental in bringing to 
the stake, whipping and torturing several of 
them with his own hands. When Elizabeth 
succeeded, he went with the rest of the 
bishops to meet her at Highgate, but at the 
sight of him she averted = Panga with 
_ @ significant e asion iagust. © Te- 
aanined however unmolested until his refosal, 
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when called upon, to take the oath of supre- 
macy ; on which he was once more committe 
to the Marshalsea, where he remained a pri- 
soner for nearly ten years, until his death in 
1569 He was buried in St George's church- 
yard, Southwark, at midnight, to avoid any 
disturbance on the part of the populace, to 
whom he was extremely obnoxious. The 
character of Bonner is sufficiently represented 
by his actions: as to acquirements, he was 
deemed exceedingly well versed in the canon 
law, and an able diplomatist: Several of his 
letters, declarations, and injunctions, are to be 
found in various collections, among which his 
preface to the oration of bishop Gardiner 
«© On Truc Obedience,”’ is inserted in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. In the preface to this work, 
written to secure the favour of Henry VIII, he 
formally vindicates the king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and speaks of the ‘‘ tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome.’’ Some of the Roman Ca- 
tholics vindicate him as having acted in all his 
proceedings under the authority of law; but 
this will not pass in favour of a wretch who 
did his best to pass such laws, and who perso- 
nally delighted in the sufferings which he in- 
flicted. ‘This disgusting personage was very 
corpulent, which induced a punster of the day 
to remark, that he ‘‘ abounded with guts, but 
was devoid of bowels.”’—Biog. Brit. 
BONNET (Cuarurs) an eminent natural- 
ist, of a French family, born at Geneva in 
1720. He was destined for the legal profes- 
sion, but the accidental perusal of a work on 
natural history gave him such a predilection 
for that science, as to induce him to make it 
the chief object of his attention. When only 
eighteen, he entered into a correspondence 
with the French naturalist Reaumur, and com- 
municated to him some curious entomological 
discoveries. Inthe spring of 1740 he developed, 
by careful experiments, some singular facts re- 
lating to the production of the aphis (puceron) 
a green insect found in numbers on the rose- 
tree. These discoveries were followed by 
others concerning worms, polypes, and cater- 
pillars. In 174.3 he took the degree of LLD. 
though he had relinquished all intention of en- 
gaging in profcssional practice. The same 
year he was chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London; and in 1744 he published 
an account of his preceding researches, toge- 
ther with some theoretical speculations, under 
the title of ‘‘ Insectology.” He next engaged 
in experiments on vegetable physiology, the 
result of which appeared in his ‘ Inquiries 
into the use of the Leaves of Plants,’ printed 
at Leyden in 1754, to which he afterwards 
added suppelments. His future productions 
refer chiefly to speculative science. In 1755 
he published in London, anonymously, an 
“‘ Essay on Physiology,” which he did not ac- 
knowledge till nearly thirty years afterwards ; 
being apprehensive that the freedom with 
which he had canvassed existing opinions 
might involve him in controversy, which he 
particularly disliked. This work was followed 
i ag ‘ Analytical Essay on the Faculties of 
Soul,” 1760; ‘‘ Considerations on QOg- 
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ganised Bodies,’ 1762 ; ‘‘ The Contemplation 
of Nature,’’ 1764, 2 vols. 8vo, intended as a 

pular exposition of his principles, which has 
besa translated into several European lan- 
guages, and commented on by various writers. 
Bonnet’s last work was his ‘* Philosophical 


Palingenesy, or Thoughts on the Past and | 


Future State of Animal Beings,’’ 1769, 2 vols. 
8vo, attached to which was ‘* An Inquiry into 
the Evidences of the Christian Revelation and 
the Doctrines of Christianity,” which, toge- 
ther with a tract ‘‘ On the Existence of God,”’ 
Was separately published in 1770, and has been 
translated into English and German. He af- 
terwards resumed his a.tention to natural his- 
tory, and in 1783 he was elected one of the 
foreign associates of the Parisian Academy of 
Sciences. The Jatter part of his hfe was spent 
in retirement, several years being devoted to 
the correction and revision of his works, which 
were al] written in French, and were printed 
at Neufchatel, in 9 vols. 4to, and 18 vols. Svo. 
Bonnet died of dropsy in the chest, May 20, 
1793. He married in 1756 a lady of the 
family of De la Rive, whose nephew, the ce 
lebrated philosopher M. de Saussure, pro- 
nounced a funeral eulogy at the interment of 
his illustrious relative-—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
BONNEVAL (Ctaupius ALI XANDER, 
count of) a very singular adventurer, was born 
in 1672, of an ancient and noble family of that 
name in Limousin. He entered early into 
the French army, and served with distinction 
under Catinat and Vendome. Some causes 
of discontent however induced him in 1706 to 
enter the service of the emperor, for which 
the minister Chamillart procured a sentence 
against fim of losing his head. Notwitb- 
standing this proscription, he ventured to re- 
tum to Paris, where he martied the daughter 
of marshal Biron. In 1716 he served under 
prince Eugene against the Turks, and fought 
bravely at the battle of Peterwaradin ; bur in 
1720 having treated that general with disre- 
spect and sent him a challenge, he was de- 
prived of all his employments, and condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment. Instigated by re- 
venge on the recovery of his liberty, he 
went over to the Turks, when turning Mus- 
sulman, his services were very acceptable. 
He immediately received the dignity of 
a pacha of three tails, and served the 
grand signior in Arabia, and afterwards against 
the emperor, over whose forces he gained a vic- 
tory on the banks of the Danube. Notwith:- 
standing these services he was soon in dis- 
grace, being first imprisoued, and then banished 
to Chio. Ele was however still regarded with 
favour by the sultan, who finally recalled him 
to Constantinople, and made him topigi bach, 
or master of the ordnance. In this situation 
he made himself exceedingly useful by the in 
troduction of European improvements, and 
died at the age of seventy-five much esteemed 
both by prince and people. He was a man of 
uick parts, great courage, and no great share 
of principle ; who spoke of his conversion to 
Malhometanism as the change merely ofa night- 
cap for aturban. He was also according to 
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‘his own account, one of those constitutional 


philosophers who are self-satisfied in al] situa- 
tions. He died in 1747, leaving behind him 
memoirs of his own life, which were published 
in London in 1755, ¥ vols. 12m0.— His own 
Memoirs. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BONNYCASTLE (Joun) professor of ma- 
thematics at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, was born of respectable parents at 
Whitchurch in Buckinghamshire. Though his 
education was not neglected, yet he was chiefly 
indebted to lis own exertions for the various 
and extensive knowledge which he acquired. 
While young he became an inhabitant of the 
metropolis ; and married when only nineteen 
a lady uamed Rolt, on whose dea h, soon after, 
he became private tutor to the two sons of the 
earl of Porniret, for which office he is sad to 
have Leen extremely well qualified. Atter re- 
siding two years at Easton in Northampton- 
shire, he quitted that situation on being ap- 
pointed one of the mathematical masters a: 
Woolwich. Here, for more than forty years, 
he devoted his time to the duties of lis pro- 
fension, and to the composition of elementary 
works on various branches of mathematical 
science. Iilis first production was “ The 
Scholar’s Guide to Au ithmetic,’’ which has 
passed through many edinons. Tis guides to 
algebra and mensuration bave also long been 
ranked among the most useful school books 
extant. Ie likewise wrote ‘* A Treanse upon 
Astronomy,” 8.0, which was eatremely well 
received ; ‘The Elements of Geometry,” 8vo ; 
A Treatise on plane and spherical Trigono- 
metry,” 8vo; ‘* A Treatise on Algebra,” 
? vols 8vo; and he was the author of a trans- 
lation of Bossut’s history of the mathematics ; 
and of various articles in the early part of the 
last edition of Dr Rees’s Cyclopedia. He 
died at Woolwich, May 15th, 1821.—New 
Month. Mag. vol. ui. 

BONOMI (Josip) an Italian distinguish- 
ed for his taste and genius in architecture and 
the fine arts, who spent a considerable part of 
his life in England, and died in London in 
March 1808. He was an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and was much connected 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Richard Payne Knight, aud other cultivators 
of science and art. ‘The Roman Catholic cha- 
pel near Manchester-square, was erected from 
the design of Bonomi.—Gent. Mag. 

BONTEMPI (Giovanst Anprea ANGE- 
L1N1) a musician of the seventeenth century, 
born at Perugia. He was an excellent com- 
poser for the age in which he lived, and pub- 
lished a history of music, folio, Perugia, 1695. 
In this work he proves the ignorance of the 
ancients in respect to counterpoint, and gives 
a curious exhibition of the ancient diatonic 
system, as applied to the key of a minor ex- 
actly corresponding to that of Pythagoras, 
His other work is “ Nova quatuor vocibus 
componendi Methodus,”’ printed at Dresden in 
1660, at which period he was master of the 
chapel to the elector of Saxony. The time of 
his death is uncertain.— Biog. Dict. of Music. 

BONTEMS (Mapamer) a native of Paris, 
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born 1718. She is principally known for 
very elegant translation of ‘l’homson’s Seasons 
into her native language. She died in 1768 
Biog. Univ. 
ONTIUS (James) the son of Gerard Bon. 
tius, professor of medicine at Ieyden. He 
was born at Rotterdam, and after a medical 
education, went to Batavia as a physician to- 
warde the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In the course of his practice he collected many 
valuable observations on the diseases and na- 
tural history of India. These he published in 
his “‘ Historia Naturalis et Medice Indix 
Onentalis Libri vi,”? and other tracts, which 
were reprinted in Piso’s account of India, Am- 
sterdam 1658, folio.—Aikin’s G. age 

BONJOUR (GorttaumE) an Augustine 
friar, a native of Toulouse, born 1670. His 
reputation for talent and piety obtained him 
the patronage of cardinal Noris, at the age of 
twenty-five. He was employed by Clement 
XI in correcting the Gregorian calendar ; and 
being an excellent Oriental scholar, was after- 
wards dispatched by that pontiff to China, on 
& mission of a nature partly religious and partly 
scientific, in the course of which he commenced 
a map of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire,” but he did 
not live to complete it, dying in that country 
in 1714. He published a grammar of the 
Coptic tongue, and an account of the manu- 
Scripts written in that language and preserved 
in the Vatican library; a Roman calendar ; 
and dissertations on the scriptures, folio, 1705 ; 
and on the name assigned by Pharaoh to the 
patriarch Joseph, folio.— Moreri. 

BOON (Danrez) an officer in the service 
of the United States of America, who was the 
founder of Boonsborough, the first settlement 
in Kentucky. Such was the singular predi- 
lection of this gentleman for a solitary life, 
that, when the province began to be stocked 
with inhabitants, and other settlements took 
place in his neighbourhood, he plunged deeper 
into the wilderness, as if to avoid the society 
of man. His death was as remarkable as his 
life. Accustomed to wander alone in the 
woods with his gun, he continued this practice | 
till he was quite old and infirm, and was at 
length found dead at a distance from his resi- 
dence, some time towards the close of the year 
1822 or the beginning of 1823.— New Monthly 
Mag. vol. viii. 

OOTH (Barron) an actor of great cele- 
brity in the reigns of queen Anne and George I, 
was a native of Lancashire, and born in 1681. 
His father, who was a man of some property, 
placed him under Dr Busby at Westminster 
school, with a view towards sending him to 
college, An early attachment for the drama 
on the part of young Booth, fostered not a little 
by the applause he met with while performing 
& part in one of Terence’s plays at the annual 
exhibition in that seminary, frustrated this de- 
sign, the abject of it eloping from school at the 
age of seventeen, and joining Ashbury’s com- 
pany of strolling players with whom he went 
to Dublin. After performing three years in 
the Irish capital with great applause, he re- 
turned in 1701 to London, and engaging with 
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Betterton, met with similar success. On the 
death of that manager he joined the Drury- 
lane company, and on the production of Cato 
in 1712 raised his reputation as a tragedian to 
the highest pitch, by his performance of the 
principal character. It was on this occasion 
that lord Bolingbroke, actuated by party mo- 
tives, presented him from the stage-box with 
the sum of fifty guineas, an example which 
was immediately followed by that nobleman’s 
political opponents. Declamation, rather than 
passion, appears to have been his forte, 
though Cibber speaks of his Othello as his 
finest character. He became a patentee and 
manager of the theatre in 1713, in conjunction 
with Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett, and survived 
till May 1733, on the 10th of which month 
he died, and was buried in Westminster abbey, 
where there isa monument to his memory. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Dido and Eneas” a 
mask, various songs, &c.; and the translator of 
several of the odes of Horace.—Bivog. Brit. 
Cibber’s Apology. 

BOOTH (GeorceE) baron Delamere, 80 cre- 
ated at the restoration of Charles 1]. He was 
the son of William Booth, Esq. heir to a ba- 
ronetcy enjoyed by an ancient Cheshire fa- 
mily. lis father dying before his grandfather, 
Mr. Booth succeeded the latter in the title 
during the civil wars, and being defeated while 
‘no arms for the king, and taken prisoner by 
‘he Parliamentary genefél Lambert, was com- 
mited to the Tower, and co&tinued in confine- 
ment till the death of Cromwell broke his 
,0nds He was now appointed one of the twelve 
lelegates sent to the new king with the ten- 
ler of the crown, and for his good services re- 


‘eived a present of 10,000/. and a seat in the 
\ouse of Peers. [lis death took place in 1684. 
— Bio . Brit. 


BOOTH (Henry) earl of Warrington, 
son of the preceding, was born 1651. 
This noblemah sat in several parliaments 
luring his father’s life-time, as knight of 
the shire for the palatinate of Ches- 

'r, and in his senatorial capacity took a de- 
ded part against the court, especially in 
‘oting for the exclusion of the duke of York ; 

circumstance which was not forgotten on the 
wccession of the latter to the crown, when he 

ras arrested of high treason, and committed 
io the Tower. On being brought to trial how- 

‘ver, a jury of his peers, in spite of the efforts 
f Jefferies, pronounced him not guilty, when 
ie retired awhile from public life, till an op- 
portunity offered for calling in the prince of 
Orange, an event of which he was an active 
promoter. William III appointed him a privy 
counsellor, with the lord-lieutenancy of his 
native county, and the chancellorship of the ex- 
*hequer. alling soon after into disgrace, in 
sonsequence of his endeavours to circumscribe 
8 much as possible the royal prerogative, he 
received an honourable dismissal from office, 
eing allowed to retire with a pensien of 
20,000/. and the earldom of Warrington. Be- 
sides several speeches and political tracts, 
which have been collected and printed in 1694 
in one volume, 8vo, he published some “‘ Ob- 
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servations on the Case of the Lord Russel, &c.” ' 
1689, folio. He died January 2, 1694, and 
was succeeded by his son George, known as 
the anonymous author of a treatise on ‘“‘ The 
Institution of Marriage,” in which he argues 
for the legality of divorce in cases of uncon-. 
geniality of temper, &c. printed in 8vo, in 
1739; and of a pamphlet written against bishop | 
Burnet’s censures on his father’s character. 
He died in 1758.—Ibid. 
BORDA (Joun Cuar.vezs) an eminent ma- | 
thematician and astronomer of the eighteenth | 
century. He was a native of Dax in Gascony, 
and was educated under the Jesuits. His 
friends designed him for some legal situation, 
but his strong attachment to mathematical stu- 
dies induced him to forego the advantages it 
might have afforded, that he might adopt a 
more congenial employment. He accordingly 
became an engineer, and having served as 
aide-de-camp to M. de Maillebois, at the bat- 
tle of Hastenbeck in 1757, he was on his re- 
turn to France appointed inspector of the dock- 
yards, The preceding year he had been 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in consequence of a memoir on the motion of 
ojectiles, which he presented to that society. 
n his new situation he occupied himself 1: 
making experiments on the resistance of fluius, 
the velocity of motion, and other topics relat- 
ing to dynamical science. In 1767 he pub- 
lished a dissertation off hydraulic wheels, and 
afterwards one on the construction of hydrau- 
lic machinery. He was then seut, in conjunc- 
tion with Pingre, on a voyage to the Soutn 
Sea, the object of which was to make experi- 
ments on time-keepers, in order to ascertain 
the value and utility of such instruments in 
determining the longitudes of places. Of this 
undertahing he published an account entitled 
‘Voyage fait par ordre du Roi en 1771, 
1772,” 2 vols. 4to, 1778. When the French 
government took part in the War between 
Great Britain and the states of America, Borda 
served in the squadron of the count d’Estaing, 
and during the expediuon he made many ob- 
servations on the construction of ships, which 
led to important improvements in naval archi- 
tecture. ‘To his ingenuity also mathematicians 
are indebted for the invention of the astrono- 
mical instrument called the circle of Borda, 
relative to which he published a tract entatled 
‘‘ Description et usaye d’un cercle de re- 
flexion,” 4to. On the establishment of the 
National Institute he became one of its mem- 
bers ; and he was occupied with other men of 
fclence in framing the new system of weights 
and measures, adopted in France undcr the 
republican government. Among the latest of 
his labours was a series of experiments to dis- 
cover the length of a pendulum which should 
swing seconds in the latitude of Paris. Be- 
sides the works already noticed, Borda pub- 
ished “Tables trigonometriques decimales,’”’ 
4to, simoe augmented and reprinted by Delam- 
ore. He died at Paris in May 1799, at the 
age of sixty-four.— Edinburgh Encyclop. Biog. 
Rtv. 
BORDE (Anprew) a physician and mis- 
Broc. Dicr.— No. XIX. 
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cellaneous writer of very eccentric character in 
the sixteenth century. He was born at Pee 
vensey in Sussex, and educated at Oxford. He 
left the university without a degree, and en- 
tered a Carthusian convent near London. After 
returning to Oxford he “travelled,” as he 
himself says, “ through and raund about Chris. 
teodom, and out of Christendom into some 
parts of Africa.” In 1542 he resided at Mont- 
pellier, where he graduated in physic. He 
afterwards came home, and obtained a doctor's 
degree at Oxford, and settled at his native 
place ; thence he removed to Winchester, and 
finally to London, whgre he is said to have 
become a fellow of the college of physicians, and 
physician to Henry VIII. But notwithstand. 
ing these honours, he dicd in the Fleet prison 
in 1539. Bale and other Protestant writers 
not only abuse Borde as a quack or a mouute- 
bank, but also accuse him of grossly immoral 
conduct; for which charge there appears to 
be no just foundation, and it may be ascribed 
to that spirit of religious animosity by which 
bifious Bale, as Fuller quaintly styles him, was 
too often actuated. Among the works of this 
writer are ‘‘A Book of the Introduction of 
Knowledge, the whych doth teach a Man to 
speak Part of all Manner of Language,’’ Lond. 
1542, 4tu; ‘‘The Breviary of IJlealth ;” 
‘‘The merry Tales of the Madman of Go- 
tham ;” and ‘A right pleasant and merry 
History of of the Mylner of Abington, with his 
Wife and his fair Daughter, und of twoo poor 
Scholars of Cambridge.”” ‘The first of these 
publications contains thirty-nine chapters, to 
which are prefixed wood-engravings, repre- 
senting the inhabitants of different countries, 
Before that which treats of the English is a 
figure of a man nahed, having a bundle of 
cloth under his arm, and a pair of shears in his 
hand. Below are some verses begin. ‘ug 
thus— 

‘‘T'am an Englishman, and naked I a, 

here, 

Musing in my mind what rayment I shall 

wear.” 
The wit of this satirical censure is neither very 
clever, nor very appropriate ; and it is more- 
over said to have been borrowed from an old 
Venetian caricature of a Frenchman.—Aikin’s 
G. Bug. Memoirs of Medicine. Berkenhout's 
Biog. Liter. 

BORDE (Joun Binyamin DE La) an emi- 
nent miscellaneous writer, was born at Paris 
in 1734. He was first valet-de-chambre to 
Louis XV, at whose death he was appointed 
farmer-general, which unsatisfactory office he 
fulfilled with assiduity, employing his leisure 
moments in literature and music, in the latter 
of which his cumpositions are much esteemed, 
particularly his ‘“* Recueil d’Airs,”’ and a suc- 
cessful opera, entitled ‘‘ Adela de Ponthieu.” 
His principal works are ‘‘ Essais sur la Mu- 
sijue ancienne et moderne,” 1780, many 
passages of which are extracted from Dr Bur- 
ney and others, without any acknowledge- 
ment ; ‘* Memoirs de Courcy ;”’ “‘ Pieces inte- 
ressantes pour servir 4 l’histoire des regnes de 
Louis XIII et de Loy ;’’ “* Lettres sur In 
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4to; a collection of familiar epistles, in 4to ; 
an oration on the occasion of erecting a statue 
to Celio Ricchiero Rodigino, 4to ; a treatise 
on the mode ofinstructing the deaf and dumb, 
entitled ‘* L’ Arta de Cenni,”’ 4to ; “ The Re- 
public of Bees,” 4to; ‘Storia Trevigiana,” 
4to, republished at Venice 1744; ‘« Discorso 
sopra ta sua Impresaa nell’ Academia Filarmo- 
nica,” and ‘‘ Lezione sopra un Sonetto del 
Petrarca,” 4to. He died in 1635 at Padua. 
Biog. Univ. Tiraboschi. 

BONNEFONS, or BONFONIUS (Jonny) 
a modern Latin poet, celebrated for his ama- 
tory compositions. Ile was born at Clermont 
in Auvergne in 15354, became a counsellor of 
the purliament of Paris, and in 1584 was made 
lieutenant-general at Bar-sur-Seine. Ie was 
the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ Pancharis,” 
in the style of Catullus, which is reckoned the 
Ioost elegant production of the kind by a mo- 
dern writer. H{[e likewise wrote pieces in 
heroic verse, which were much admired. Llis 
poems have been often pnnted. Bonnefons 
died in 1614. He had a son, distinguished for 
his compositions in Latin verse.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Aikin’s CG. Biog. 

BONNER (Epmunp) an English prelate of 
infamous notoriety, was a peasant’s son of 
Hanley in Worcestershire. He was educated 
at the expense of the Lechmere family, and in 
due time entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he was entered doctor of common law 
in 1525. For his skill in business he was pa-_ 
tronised by cardinal Wolsey, from whom he, 
received several clerical preterments in London | 
and elsewhere. On the death of Wolsey he 
acquired the favour of Henry VIII, who made 
him one of his chaplains, and sent him to 
Rome to advocate the subject of his divorce 
from queen Catherine. Here he conducted 
himself with so much fury and intemperance, 
that the pope is said to have threatened to 
throw him into a cauldron of boiling lead, on 
which he thought proper to return. In 1558 
he was nominated bishop of Hereford, being 
then ambassador at Paris; but before his con- 
secration he was translated to the see of Lon- 
don. At the time of the death of Henry, he 
was ambassador to the emperor Charles V, but 
returned the same year, when refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, he was deprived of his 
bishopric, to which however he was restored 
on making submission. Still continuing to 
act with contumacy, he was after a long trial 
ouce more ieheed: of his see, and committed 
to the Marshalsea; from which prison, on the 
accession of Mary, he was released, and oncé 
more restored by commission. During this 
baleful reign, the brutal prelate distinguished 
himself by a most sanguinary and ferocious 
persecution of the Protestants, two hundred 
of whom he was instrumental in bringing to 
the stake, whipping and torturing several of 
them with his own hands. When Elizabeth 
succeede@, he went with the rest of the 
bishops to meet her at Highgate, but at the 
sight of him she averted her countenance with 
@ significant expression of disgust. He re- 
mained however unmulested until his refusal, 
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when called upon, to take the oath of supre- 
macy ; on which he was once more committed 
to the Marshalsea, where he remained a pri- 
soner for nearly ten years, until his death in 
1569. He was buried in St George’s church- 
yard, Southwark, at midnight, to avoid any 
disturbance on the part of the populace, to 
whom he was extremely obnoxious, The 
character of Bonner is sufficiently represented 
by his actions: as to acquirements, he was 
deemed exceedingly well versed in the canon 
law, and an able diplomuatist. Several of his 
letters, declarations, and injunctions, are to be 
found in various collections, among which his 
preface to the oration of bishop Gardiner 
‘© On True Obedience,’’ is inserted in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. In the preface to this work, 
written to secure the favour of Henry VII], he 
formally vindicates the king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and speaks of the ‘‘ tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome.’’ Some of the Roman Ca- 
tholics vindicate him as having acted in all his 
proceedings under the authority of law; but 
this will not pass in favour of a wretch who 
did his best to pass such laws, and who perso- 
nally delighted in the sufferings which he in- 
flicted. This disgusting personage was very 
corpulent, which induced a punster of the day 
to remark, that he ‘‘ abounded with guts, but 
was devoid of bowels.” —-Biug. Brit. 
BONNET (Cuartrs) an eminent natural- 
ist, of a French family, born at Geneva in 
1720. He was destined for the legal profes- 
sion, but the accidental perusal of a work on 
natural history gave him such a predilection 
for that science, as to induce him to make it 
the chief object of his attention. When only 
eighteen, he entered into a correspondence 
with the French naturalist Reaumur, and com- 
municated to him some curious entomological 
discoveries. In the spring of 1740 he developed, 
by careful experiments, some singular facts re- 
lating to the production of the aphis (puceron) 
a green Insect found in numbers on the rose- 
tree. These discoveries were followed by 
others concerning worms, polypes, and cater- 
pillars. In 1743 he took the degree of LLD. 
though he had relinquished all intention of en- 
gaging in profcssional practice. The same 
year he was chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London; and in 1744 he published 
an account of his preceding researches, toge- 
ther with some theoretical speculations, under 
the title of ‘‘ Insectology.” He next engaged 
in experiments on vegetable physiology, the 
result of which appeared im bis ‘‘ Inquiries 
into the use of the Leaves of Plants,” printed 
at Leyden in 1754,to which he afterwards 
added suppelments. His future productions 
refer chiefly to speculative science. In 1755 
he published in London, anonymously, an 
‘¢ Essay on Physiology,” which he did not ac- 
knowledge till nearly thirty years afterwards ; 
being apprehensive that the freedom with 
which he had canvassed existing opinions 
might involve him in controversy, which he 
particularly disliked. This work was followed 
by an “ Analytical Essay on the Faculties of 
Soul,”” 1760; ‘* Considerations on Qx- 
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ganised Bodies,’’ 1762 ; ‘‘ The Contemplation 
of Nature,” 1764, 2 vols. 8vo, intended as a 
pular exposition of his principles, which has 
been translated into several European lan- 
guages, and commented on by various writers. 
Bonnet’s last work was his ‘ Philosophical 
Palingenesy, or Thoughts on the Past and 
Future State of Animal Beings,” 1769, 2 vols. 
8vo, attached to which was ‘*‘ An Inquiry into 
the Evidences of the Christian Revelation and 
the Doctrines of Christianity,” which, toge- 
ther with a tract ‘* On the Existence of God,”’ 
was separately published in 1770, and has been 
translated into English and German. He af- 
terwards resumed his a.teution to natural his- 
tory, and in 1783 he was elected one of the 
foreign associates of the Parisian Academy of 
Sciences. The latter part of hishfe was spent 
in retirement, several years being devoted to 
the correction and revision of his works, which 
were all written in French, and were printed 
at Neufchatel, in 9 vols. 4to, and 18 vols. 8vo. 
Bonnet died of dropsy in the chest, May 20, 
1793. He married in 1756 a lady of the 
family of De la Rive, whose nephew, the ce 
lebrated philosopher M. de Saussure, pro- 
nounced a funeral eulogy at the interment of 
his illustrious relative.—dikin’s G. Biog. 
BONNEVAL (Ciauptus Ati xanDeER, 
count of) a very singular adventurer, was born 
an 1672, of an ancient and noble family of that 
name in Limousin. He entered early into 
the French army, and served with distinction 
under Catinat and Vendome. Some causes 
of discontent however induced him in 1706 to 
enter the service of the emperor, for which 
the minister Chamillart procured a sentence 
against fim of losing his head. Notwitb- 
standing this proscription, he ventured to re- 
tum to Paris, where he mariied the daughter 
of maishal Biron. In 1716 he servea under 
prince Eugene against the Turks, and fought 
bravely at the battle of Peterwaradin ; bu. in 
1720 having treated that general with disre- 
spect and sent him a challenge, le was de- 
prived of all his employments, and condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment Instigated by re- 
venge on the recovery of his liberty, he 
went over to the Turks, when turning Mus- 
sulman, his services were very acceptable. 
He immediately received the dignity of 
a pacha of three tails, and served the 
grand signior in Arabia, and afterwards against 
the emperor, over whose forces he gained a vic- 
tory on the banks of the Danube. Notwith- 
standing these services he was soon in dis- 
grace, being first imprisoned, and then banished 
to Chio. He was however still regarded with 
favour by the sultan, who finally recalled bin 
to Constantinople, and made him topigi bach, 
or master of the ordnance. In this situation 
he made himself exceedingly aseful by the in 
troduction of European improvements, and 
died at the age of seventy-five much esteemed 
both by prince and people. He was a man of 
uick parts, great courage, and no great share 
of principle; who spoke of his conversion to 
Mahometanism as the change merely ofa night- 
eap for aturban. He was also according to 
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| his own account, one of those constitutional 
philosophers who are self-satisfied in all situa- 
tions. He died in 1747, leaving behind him 
memoirs of his own life, which were published 
in London in 175, % vols. 12m0.— His own 
Memoirs. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
| BONNYCASTLE (Jonw) professor of ma- 
thematics at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, was born of respectable parents at 
Whitchurch in Buckinghamshire. Thouvh his 
education was not neglected, yet he was chiefly 
indebted to his own exertions for the various 
and extensive knowledge which he acquired. 
While young he became an inhabitant of the 
metropolis ; and married when only nineteen 
a lady named Rolt, on whose dea h, soon after, 
he became private tutor to the two sons of the 
earl of Pomfret, for which office he is sad to 
have Leen extremely well qualified. Aiter re- 
siding two years at Easton in Northampton- 
shire, he quitted that situation on being ap- 
pointed one of the mathematical masters a. 
Woolwich. Here, for more than forty years, 
he devoted his time to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and to the composition of elemeutary 
works oun various branches of mathematical 
science. Ilis first production was “ The 
Scholar’s Guide to Anithmetic,’? which has 
passed through many editions. Tis guides to 
algebra aud mensuration have also long been 
ranked among the most useful school books 
extant. He likewise wrote “ A Treatise upon 
Astronomy,”’ 8vo, which was extremely well 
received ; ‘The Elements of Geometry,” 8vo ; 

A Treatise on plane and spherical ‘Trigono- 
metry,” 8vo; ‘* A Treatise on Algebra,” 
® vols 8vo; and he was the author of a trans- 
lation of Bossut’s history of the mathematics ; 
and of various articles in the early part of the 
last edition of Dr Rees’s Cyclopwdia. He 
died at Woolwich, May 15th, 1821.—New 
Month. Mag. vol. iii. 

BONOMI (Jostrn) an Italian distinguish- 
ed for his taste and genius in architecture and 
the fine arts, who spent a considerable part of 
his life in England, and died in London in 
March 1808. He was an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and was much connected 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Richard Payne Knight, and other cultivators 
of science and art. ‘The Roman Catholic cha- 
pel near Manchester-square, was erected from 
the design of Bonomi.— Cent. Mag. 

BONTEMPI1 (Giovanyt Anprea ANGE- 
LINL) @ musician of the seventeenth century, 
born at Perugia. He was an excellent com- 
poser for the age in which he lived, and pub- 
lished a history of music, folio, Perugia, 1695. 
In this work he proves the ignorance of the 
ancients in respect to counterpoint, and gives 
a curious exhibition of the ancient diatonic 
system, as applied to the key of a miuor ex- 
actly corresponding to that of Pythagoras. 
His other work is ‘‘ Nova quatuor vocibus 
componendi Methodus,” printed at Dresden in 
1660, at which period be was master of the 
chapel to the elector of Saxony. The time of 
his death is uncertain.—Biog. Dict. of Music. 

BONTEMS (Mapame) a native of Paris, 
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born 1718. She is principally known for 
very elegant translation of ‘lhomson’s Seasons 
into her native language. She died in 1768. 
Biog. Univ. 

ONT1US (James) the son of Gerard Bon: 
tius, professor of medicine at Ieyden. Ile 
was born at Rotterdam, and after a medical 
education, went to Batavia as a physician to. 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In the course of his practice he collected many 
valuable observations on the diseases and na- 
tural history of India. These he published in 
his ‘Historie Naturalis et Medice Indix 
Onentalis Libri vi,”’ other tracts, which 
were reprinted in Pi account of India, Am- 
sterdam 1658, folio.—Aikin’s G. ao 

BONJOUR (GuittaumeE) an Augustine 
friar, a native of Toulouse, born 1670. His 
reputation for talent and piety obtained him 
the patronage of cardinal Noris, at the age of 
twenty-five. He was employed by Clement 
XI in correcting the Gregorian c ; and 
being an excellent Oriental scholar, was after- 
wards dispatched by that pontiff to China, on 
@ mission of a nature partly religious and partly 
scientific, in the course of which he commenced 
a map of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire,’ but he did 
not live to complete it, dying in that country 
in 1714. He published a grammar of the 
Coptic tongue, and an account of the manu- 
Scripts written in that language and preserved 
in the Vatican library; a Roman calendar ; 
and dissertations ov the scriptures, folio, 1705 ; 
and on the name assigned by Pharaoh to the 
patriarch Joseph, folio.— Morer?, 

BOON (Danze) an officer in the service 
of the United States of America, who was the 
founder of Boonsborough, the first settlement 
in Kentucky. Such was the singular predi- 
lection of this gentleman for a solitary life, 
that, when the province began to be stocked 
with inhabitants, and other settlements took 

lace in his neighbourhood, he plunged deeper 
into the wilderness, as if to avoid the society 
ofman. Jiis death was as remarkable as his 
life. Accustomed to wander alone in the 
woods with his gun, he continued this practice 
till he was quite old and infirm, and was at 
length found dead at a distance from his resi- 
dence, some time towards the close of the year | 


1822 or the beginning of 1823.— New Monthly. 
: 0 the Tower. 
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OOTH (Barton) an actor of great cele- 


brity in the reigns of queen Anne and George I, 
was a native of Lancashire, and born in 1681. 
His father, who was a man of some property, 
placed him under Dr Busby at Westminster 
school, with a view towards sending him to 
college. An early attachment for the drama 
on the part of young Booth, fostered not a little 
dy the applause he met with while performing 
a in one of Terence’s plays at the annual 
exhibition in that seminary, frustrated this de- 
sign, the object of it eloping from school at the 
age of seventeen, and joining Ashbury’s com- 
pany of strolling players with whom he went 
to Dublin. After performing three years in 
the Irish capital with great applause, he re- 
turned in 1701 to London, and engaging with 
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Betterton, met with similar success. On the 
death of that manager he joined the Drury- 
lane company, and on the production of Cato 
in 1712 raised his reputation as a tragedian to 
the highest pitch, by his performance of the 
principal character. It was on this occasion 
that lord Bolingbroke, actuated by party mo- 
tives, presented him from the stage-box with 
the sum of fifty guineas, an example which 
was immediately followed by that nobleman’s 
political opponents. Declamation, rather than 
passion, appears to have been his forte, 
though Cibber speaks of his Othello as his 
finest character. He became a patentee and 
manager of the theatre in 1713, in conjunction 
with Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett, and survived 
till May 1733, on the 10th of which month 
he died, and was buried in Westminster abbey, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Dido and Eneas” a 
mask, various songs, &c.; and the translator of 
several of the odes of Horace.—Biog. Brit. 
Cibber’s Apology. 

BOOTH (Geronrce) baron Delamere, s0 cre- 
ated at the restoration of Charles II. He was 
the son of William Booth, Iisq. heir to a ba- 
ronetcy enjoyed by an ancient Cheshire fa- 
mily. His father dying before his grandfather, 
Mr. Booth succeeded the latter in the title 
during the civil wars, and being defeated while 
in arms for the king, and taken prisoner by 
‘he Parliamentary genefl Lambert, was com- 
mited to the Tower, and co&stinyed in confine- 
ment till the death of Cromwell broke his 
sonds Ife was now appointed one of the twelve 
lelegates sent to the new king with the ten- 
er of the crown, and for his good services re- 


‘elved a present of 10,000/. and a seat in the 
house of Peers. His death took place in 1684. 
— Biv, ° Brit. 


BOOTH (Henry) earl of Warrington, 
son of the preceding, was born 1651. 
‘his noblemah sat in several parliaments 
during his father’s life-time, as knight of 
the shire for the palatinate of Ches- 
‘er, and in his senatorial capacity took a de- 
ided part against the court, especially in 
roting for the exclusion of the duke of York ; 
circumstance which was not forgotten on the 
iccesalon of the latter to the crown, when he 
‘as arrested of high treason, and committed 
On being brought to trial how- 
ever, a jury of his peers, in spite of the efforts 
of Jefferies, pronounced him not guilty, when 
he retired awhile from public life, till an op- 
portunity offered for calling in the prince of 
Orange, an event of which he was an active 
promoter, William IIf appointed him a privy 
counsellor, with the lord-lieutenancy of his 
native county, and the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer. Falling soon after into disgrace, in 
consequence of his endeavours to circumscribe 
as much as possible the royal prerogative, he 
received an honourable dismissal from office, 
being allowed to retire with a pensiem of 
20,000/. and the earliom of Warrington. Be- 
sides several speeches and political tracts, 
which have been collected and printed in 1694 
in one volume, 8vo, he published some ‘* Ob- 
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servations on the Case of the Lord Russel, &c.” 
1689, folio. He died January 2, 1694, and 
was succeeded by hia son George, known as 
the anonymous author of a treatise on ‘‘ The 
Institution of Marriage,’’in which he argues 
for the legality of divorce in cases of uncon- 
geniality of temper, &c. printed in 8vo. in 
1739 ; and of a pamphlet written against bishop 
Burnet’s censures on his father’s character. 
He died m 1758.— Ibid. 

BORDA (Joun CHarvzs) an eminent ma- 
thematician and astronomer of the eighteenth 
century. He was a native of Dax in Gascony, 
and was educated under the Jesuits. His 
friends designed him for some legal situation, 
but his strong attachment to mathematical stu- 
dies induced him to forego the advantages it 
might have aflorded, that he might adopt a 
more congenial employment. He accordingly 
became an engineer, and having served as 
aide-de-camp to M. de Maillebois, at the bat- 
tle of Hastenbeck in 1757, he was on his re- 
turn to France appointed inspector of the dock- 
yards. The preceding year he had been 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in consequence of a memoir on the motion of 
pore else which he presented to that society. 

no his new situation he occupied himself i: 
making experiments on the resistance of fluius, 
the velocity of motion, and other topics relat- 
ing to dynamical science. In 1767 he pub- 
Ushed a dissertation off hydraulic wheels, and 
afterwards one on the construction of hydrau- 
lic machinery. Le was then sent, in conjunc- 
tion with Pingre, on a voyage to the Soutu 
Sea, the object of which was to make exper- 
ments on time-keepers, in order to ascertain 
the value and utility of such instruments in 
determining the longitudes of places. Of this 
undertaking he published an account entitled 
“Voyage fait par ordre du Roi en 1771, 
1772,” 2 vols. 4to, 1778. When the French 
government took part in the war between 
Great Britain and the states of America, Borda 
served in the squadron of the count d’Estaing, 
and during the expedition he made many ob- 
servations on the construction of ships, which 
led to important improvements in naval archi- 
tecture. To his ingenuity also mathematicians 
are indebted for the invention of the astrono- 
mical instrument called the circle of Borda, 
relative to which he published a tract entitled 
‘‘ Description et usage d’un cercle de re- 
flexion,” 4to. On the establishment of the 
National Institute he became one of its mem- 
bers; and he was occupied with other men of 
®clence in framing the new system of weights 
and measures, adopted in France under the 
republican government. Among the latest of 
his labours was a series of experiments to dis- 
cover the tongth of a pendulum which should 
swing seconds in the latitude of Paris. Be- 
sides the works already noticed, Borda pub- 
Yshed ‘‘Tables trigonometriques decimales,”’ 
4to, sigee augmented and reprinted by Delam- 
ore. He died at Paris m May 1799, at the 
age of sixty-four.— Edinburgh Lneyclop. Biog. 

REV. 

BORDE (Anprew) a physician and mis- 
Broc. Dicr.— No. XIX. 
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cellaneous writer of very eccentric character in 
the sixteenth century. He was born at Pe 
vensey in Sussex, and educated at Oxford. He 
left the university without a degree, and en- 
tered a Carthusian convent near London. After 
returning to Oxford he “travelled,” as he 
himself says, ‘‘ through and round about Chris- 
teodom, and out of Christendom into some 
parts of Africa.” In 1542 he resided at Mont- 
pellier, where he graduated in physic. He 
afterwards came home, and obtained a doctor's 
degree at Oxford, and settled at his native 
place ; thence he removed to Winchester, and 
finally to London, w he is said to have 
become a fellow of the college of physicians, and 
physician to Henry VIII. But notwithstand- 
ing these honours, he died in the Fleet prison 
in 1539. Bale and other Protestant writers 
not only abuse Borde as a quack or a mounte- 
bank, but also accuse him of grossly immoral 
conduct; for which charge there appears to 
be no just foundation, and it may be ascribed 
to that spirit of religious animosity by which 
bilious Bale, as Fuller quaintly styles him, was 
too often actuated. Among the works of this 
writer are ‘*A Book of the Introduction of 
Knowledge, the whych doth teach a Man to 
‘ speak Part of all Manner of Language,’’ Lond. 
1542, 4to; ‘‘The Breviary of Health ;” 
“The merry Tales of the Madman of Go- 
tham ;” and ‘A right pleasant and merry 
History of of the Mylner of Abington, with his 
Wife and his fair Daughter, and of twoo poor 
Scholars of Cambridge.” ‘The first of these 
publications contains thirty-nine chapters, to 
which are prefixed wood-engravings, repre- 
Benting the inhabitants of different countries. 
Before that which treats of the English is a 
figure of a man naked, having a bundle of 
cloth under his arm, and a pair of shears in his 
hand. Below are some verses began: ‘ug 
thus— 
‘“‘I_am an Englishman, and naked I a, 
here, 

Musing in my mind what rayment I shall 

wear.” 
The wit of this satirical censure is neither very 
clever, nor very appropriate ; and it is more- 
over said to have been borrowed from an old 
Venetian caricature of a Frenchman.—Aikin’s 
G. Bioz. Memoirs of Medicine. Berkenhout's 
Biog. Jter. 

BORDE (Joun Bunsamin DE LA) an emi- 
nent miscellaneous writer, was born at Paris 
in 1734. He was first valet-de-chambre to 
Louis XV, at whose death he was appointed 
farmer-general, which unsatisfactory office he 
fulfilled with assiduity, employing his leisure 
moments in literature and music, in the latter 
of which his cumpositions are much esteemed, 
particularly his ‘* Recueil d’ Airs,” and a suc- 
cessful opera, entitled ‘‘ Adela de Ponthieu.” 
His principal works are ‘‘ Essais sur la Mu- 
sique ancienne et moderne,” 1780, many 
passages of which are extracted from Dr Bur- 
ney and others, without any acknowledge- 
ment; ‘‘ Memoirs de Courcy ;”’ ‘‘ Pieces inte- 
ressantes pour servir 4 l’histoire des regnes de 
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Suisse,” &c. He was guilotined in 1794. His Pampeluna, and then sent to pursue his educa- 
wife also wrote some poems imitated from the ' tion at Pisa, where he not only studied with a 
English, printed by Didot in 1785.—Nouv. | view to his future profession, but practised alsa 
Dict. Hist. the martial and manly exercises. Ou the nomi- 

BORDEU (Tuxornitus pz) an ingenious nation of his father to the pontificate, he was 
French physician, who was a native of the made archbishop of Valentia, and in 1493 was 
province of Bearn, and was educated at Mont- advanced to the purple. This ecclesiastical 
pellier. Going to Paris, he soon became emi-' promotion however did not accord with the 
nent in his profession, and was appointed phy- inclmation of Czsar, who would have prefer- 
sician to the hospital of La Charité. He was red the secular dignities bestowed on his elde1 
the author of several works which attracted brother, Francis duke of Gandia, another oi 
much notice. Among these are “ Recherches: the five children of Alexander by Vanozza. 
anatomiques sur Ia position des Glandes, et | For this reason, and, as it is also asscrted, in 
sur leur action,” £7513; ‘“ Recherches sur le! consequence of the duke of Gandia being hia 
Pouls par rapport aux crises,” 1756, which | rival in an incestuous attachment to their com- 
was translated into English; ‘‘ Recherches ' mon sister Lucretia, Cesar resolved to get his 
sur quelques pointes de l'histoire de la Mede- | brother assassinated, which murder accord- 
cine,” 1764; and “ Recherches sur le issu ingly took place one evening after they ¢_,itted 
muqueux et l’Organe cellulaire,” 1766. He | her house together; the wounded body of the 
died of apoplexy in 1776, aged fifty-four | duke being found some days afterwards in the 
Noun. Dict. List. Tiber. Public opinion immediately attributed 

BORELLI (Jonn Arpuonso) a celebrated | the assassination to Casar, and as the pope 
mathematical and medical writer of the seven- | Somewhat suspiciously stopped further enquiry, 
teenth century. He was a Neapolitan by | historians have pousibly somewhat too readily 
birth, and studied at Rome, after which he | taken the fact for granted. On the accession 
became professor of mathematics at Messina | of Louis XII to the throne of France, pope 
in Sicily. He then travelled for improvement | Alexander entercd into a negociation with him, 
through various parts of Italy, and joined to | the basis of which was the advancement of his 
his former studies that of physic. | Subse- | son, who resigned his cardinalate, and was se- 
quently he was professur of natural philosophy | cularised. Louis then created him duke of 
and mathematics at Pisa and Florence ; and | Valentinois, pensioned him, gave him a com- 
was elected a member of the academy del Ci- | mand of cavalry, and married him to the 
mento. Ife distinguished himself by his phi- daughter of a peer of France. The pope now 
losophical experiments and researches, espe- formed the design of recovering the territory 
cially those relating to the gravity of the air. of Romagna to the holy see, with a view of 
Notwithstanding he was much favoured by the ultimately forming it into a principality for his 
princes of the Medici family, his love of son; and in consequence the latter came from 
change induced him to return to Messina in| France at the hcad of a force of Iancers and 
1667. le continued there till 1674, when he | Swiss, and began his campaign with the sieges 
was banished for being concerned in some po- | of Imola and Forli, which surrendered. He 
litical commotions which took place in that|then subdued Pesaro, Rimini, and Faenza, 
city. He retired to Rome, and was patro- {and sent the young lord of the latter fief to 
nised by Christina, the ex-queen of Sweden, | Rome, where he was mercilessly put to death. 
who made him a member of her academy of ' In 1501 he was created duke of Romagna, and 
Jearned men. He engaged as mathematieal | proceded in a course of conquest and usurpa- 
teacher in the convent of the regular clergy of , tion until the Italian states took the alarm, 
St Pantaleon, called the pious schools. In this | and a confederacy was formed, which Cesar 
situation he continued till his death, which had the address to dissolve, as usual not with- 
was occasioned by pleumsy, and took place out murder, for contriving to get three of the 
December 31st, 1679, at the age of soventy- leaders to Senigaglia on the plea of aconference, 
two. His principal work is a treatise “‘ De he caused them to be strangled; and a fourth 
motu Animulium,”’ finished shortly before his partisan, cardinal Ursini, after signing an or- 
death, and published at the expense of queen der for the delivery of all the places held by 
Christina ; the first volume in 1680, and the his family to Casar, was nevertheless poison- 
second in 1681. It was afterwards republish- ed. At length his detestable father, who co- 
ed in Holland. Torelli has in this work at- operated with him in all his plans, and in the 
tempted to apply mathematics to the illustra- murders which were continually occurring, 
tion of the animal economy ; and he has de- either to remove enemies or procure succes- 
monstrated by curious calculations the immense sions, fel] a victim to a concerted scheme 
force of muscular action. He Icft many other to poison cardinal Corneto at a banquet; 
publications on astronomy, mathematics, and where, by a mistake, the pope and his son 
medicine.—Tiraboschi. Atkin’s G. Biog. took the poison intended for the cardinal. 

BORGIA (Casar.) ‘This conspicuous ex- Alexander in consequence expired ; and it was 
ample of steady and remorseless ambition was a long time before Caear recovered ; who now 
the second son of cardinal Rodrigo, afterwards could scarcely appear in Rome without __ 
pope Alexander VI, by his celebrated mistress armed force, owing to the hatred of the peo- 
Vanozza. The year in which he was born is! ple and the enmity of the Ursini family. The 
not recorded, but destined for the church, he | countenance of France however supported him, 
was, while a child, nominated archbishop of | until at length he quitted the French party 
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and joined that of Spain. In the mean time 
the Venetians recovered many towns in Ro- 
magna; and Julius IJ imprisoned Cesar to 
make him resign the rest. He hywever escaped 
to Naples, and was at first well received by 
the famous Gonsalvo Cordova, who however, 
by order of king Fer lin. nd, sent bim a cap- 
tive into Spain, where he was condemned to 
imprisonment for life ; but after two years’ con- 
finement, again contrived to escape and reach 
his brother-in-law, John d’ Albert king of Na- 
varre. Accompanying the latter in an expe- 
dition against some insurgent subjects, this 
exraordinary combination of talent and iniquity 
was killed in a skirmish before the castle of 
Viana in 1507. Such was the end of a man, 
whose talents, courage, and perseverance were 
equal to the greatest attempts; and who in the 
pursuit of his object, overlooked or overleaped 
all consideration, and was equally dangerous 
in the way both of fraud and force. Machia- 
val, possibly on the disguised plan of satire 
which has been with some plausibility ascribed 
to him, speaks of Cesar Borgia as a perfect 
specimen of a great man. ‘The best answer to 
the doctrine is supplied by his ultimate fate, 
even allowing with Roscoe that his crimes 
have been exaggerated; and that he must 
have possessed some popular virtues to main- 
tain himself so long at the head of an army, 
and so strongly to ingratiate the affections of 
the people whom he subdued. After his death 
too his talents and accomplishments were loudly 
celebrated by the poet Strozza : but who have 
not poets praised ?— Tomasi. Vit di Cesure 
Borgia. Trraboschi. 

BORGIA (St1rpnr~) an eminent cardinal, 
was born of a noble family at Velletri in 1731 ; 
and from his birth was destined for the church. 
In 1770 he was appointed secretary to the 
cougregation of the Propaganda, an institution 
for the propagation of Christianity among the 
heathens ; and a fitter person for this office 
could not have been chosen, both on account 
of his zeal and learning. It was about this 
time that he laid the foundation of the family 
museum at Velletri, of a part of which he 
published a descmption in 1782, under the 
title of ‘‘ Museum Cusicum.”’ In the same 
vear he caused a capuchin named Gabriele to 
learn the Armenian language, and sent him 
on a mission to Astracan to preach in that 
tongue, and to avail himself of the opportunity 
to compile an Armenian-Italian dictionary. 
In 1783 he published a ‘‘ Vindication of the 
Rights of the Holy See on the Kingdom of 
Naples,’’ and in 1789 was promoted to the 
rank of cardinal, and appointed prefect of the 
congregation of the Indies. He continued to 
be the liberal patron of those who were con- 
nected with him or his literary pursuits, until 
Italy was invaded by the French, when he lost 
all his benefices, though he was soon released 
from his personal difficulties by a liberal pen- 
s10n from the court of Denmark. On the death 
of Pius VI, he was chosen to attend the new 
pope to Paris, to assist at the coronation of 
tne emperor, but being taken ill on his way 
thither died at Lyons Nov.23 18014. His 
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srg A productions are ‘‘ Monumento di Gig. 
vanni XVI summo Pontifice illustrato,” Rome 
17.50, 8vo; ‘* Breve Istoria dell’ antica citta 
di Tadino nell’ Umbria,” &c. 17513 “ Dise 
sertatione sopra un’ antica Iscriozione rinuenta 
nell’ Isola di Malta nell’, anno 1749,” and 
‘* Dissertatione Filologica sopra un’ antica 
gemma intagliata.” The Borgian MS. as it 
is styled, is a fragment of a Coptic-Greck ma- 
nuscript, consisting of about twelve leaves 
brought from Egypt by a monk, and sent to 
Borgia. It is printed in ‘‘ Georgii Fragmen- 
tum Greco-Copto Thebaicum,” Rome, 1789, 
4to.— Atheneum, vol. Ve 

BORLASE (Wi 11am) an eminent English 
antiquary and topographer. He was bor in 
Coruwall in 1696, and was educated at Exe- 
ter college, Oxford, where in 1719 he took 
the degree of MA. and the same year entered 
into holy orders. He was presented to the 
rectory of Ludgvan in Cornwall in 1722, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life, ag 
the only additional preferment he ever obtain- 
ed was the vicarage of St Just in the same 
county. The parish of Ludgvan is 1ich in 
fossils, and the whole county of Cornwall ex- 
hibits antique monuments, usually supposed to 
be Druidical. To the investigation of these 
Jocal curiosities of nature and art, Dorlase de- 
dicated all the time he could spare from his 
professional duties. In 1749 he was chosen 
a fellow of the Royal Society in consequence 
of his having communicated to that learned 
body an essay on the crystal spar, called 
Comnish diamonds. In 175% he published 
“The Antiquities historical and monumental 
of the County of Cornwall,” in folio, of which 
an enlarged edition appeared in 1769. Tins 
was succecded by ‘‘ Observations on the ane 
cient and present State of the Islands of 
Scilly 5”) and in 1758 was published ‘* The 
Natural History of Cornwall,” foho, a work 
comprising much curious information relative 
to the civil history of the couuty, the stannary 
courts, boroughs, and Cornish dialect, besides 
the accounts of its natural productions. In 
1766 he reccived from the university of Ox- 
ford the diploma of LLD. He died in 1772, 
leaving prepared for the press a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Creation and Deluge,’ which was never 
published. As an antiquary, Dr Borlase has 
the ment of having described with accuracy 
the objects of his speculations, and of dealing 
less in fanciful and far-fetched hypothesis than 
most preceding writers on British antiquities. 
— Biog. Brit. 

BORIS GUDENOW, a Russian chief, 
who was grand-master of the horse to Theo- 
dore or Feodor Ivanowitz, emperor of Russia, 
during whose reign, from 1584 to 1597, Boris 
governed the state in his name. Ife is sup- 
posed to have contrived the murder of pnnce 
Demetrius, the imtant brother of Theodore, on 
whose death, which he is also charged with 
having procured by poison, Boris was chosen 
emperor. He banished those whom he sup- 
posed to be disaffected to him, and formed 
foreign alliances to strengthen his authority ; 
but a dreadful seacoast ae occurred in the 
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fourth year of his reign, caused discontent 
among his subjects, and soon after Russia was 
invaded by a Polish army, accompanied by a 
person who professed to be prince Demetrius, 
who assorted that he had escaped from the 
assassins employed to kill him. This pre- 
tender, who is supposed to have been a young 
monk named Griska, was recognised in seve- 
ral parts of the empire, and at length obtained 
the throne on the sudden death of Boris in 
1605, variously reported to have been caused 
by a violent fit of anger, or by poison. Boris 
Gudesow displayed much political foresight | 
and ability during his regency, and in the: 
earlier part of his reign, but his inordinate am. | 
bition incited him to the commission of crimes, 
which have disgraced his memory, and left 
him the character of an unprincipled usurper 
and assussin.— Modern Univ. Hist. 

BORN (Icnartivs, Baron) an eminent mi- 
neralogist and misceligneous writer, born at 
Carlsburg in Transylvania in 1742. Mle atu- 
died at the Jesuits’ college at Vienna, and 
afterwards at the university of Prague. He 
then travelled through various parts of Europe, 
and on his return devoted his attention to na- 
tural history, particularly as connected with 
the art of mining. In 1770 he obtained a si- 
tuation in the department of mines at Prague. 
Making a professional tour, he descended into 
a mine, the air of which was so contaminated 
with arsenical vapours, as nearly to have occa- 
sioned his death ; and from the effects of this 
he never entirely recovered. In 1772 he 
printed a catalogue of his collection of fossils, 
which he afterwards sold to the hon. Charles 
Greville for 1,000/. This work gamed him 
great reputation, and was the cause of his be- 
ing admitted into the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and other acientific associations. In 1776 
he was called to Vienna by the empress Maria 
Theresa, to arrange and describe the Imperial 
cabinet of natutal history ; in consequence of 
which he published a magnificent work relat- 
ing to the shells in that cabinet ; but the death 
of the empress prevented the further progress 
of the undertaking. Born was however patro- 
nised by her successor Joseph II, who made 
him actuai counsellor of the mines, and em- 
ployed his talents in improving the processes 
for the extraction of metals from their ores. 
In 1786 he published his treatise on the pro- 
cess of amulgamation, of which there is an 
English translation by Raspe. His next work 
wns an arringced catalogue of Mad. Raab’s 
collection of Fossils, published in 1790. He 
was engaged in writing a history of the reign 
of the emperor Leopold II, and a treatise on 
mineralogy, at the time of his death, which 
happened in August 1791. Baron Born was 
the founder in 1775 of a literary society at 
Prague, which has produced several volumes 
of memoirs. He was a zealous member of the 
association of the illuminati, and extremely 
hostile to the clergy and the monastic orders. 
Against the latter he wrote a satirical work 
entitled ** Monachologia,” in which he has 
parodied the classification and language of na- 
tural history, in a descriptive catalogue of the 
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various orders of monks.—Tuwnson’s Travels tre 
Hungary. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BORRI (Josepn Francis) an adventurer 
of the seventeenth century, who alternately 
acted the part of a religious fanatic, an alche 
mist, and a physician. He was the son of a 
medical practitioner at Milan, and was edu- 
cated at the Jesuits’ college at Rome. After 
injuring his character, aud exposing himself 
to punishment by his dissolute conduct, he set 
himself up four an inspired reformer of Chris- 
tianity, teaching among other strange doctrines 
the divinity of the Virgin Mary, whom he re- 
presented as the fourth person of the Godhead, 
according to Sorbiere, or as others tell us, an 
incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Apprehend- 
ing danger from the Inquisition, he went to 
Malan, and attracted a number of followers, 
with whose aid he appears to have formed de- 
signs against the government. Some of his 
associates being imprisoned he took the alarm, 
and fled to Juspruck, while the Inquisition 
proceeded against him as a_ contumacious 
heretic, in consequence of which he was burnt 
in effigy at Rome in 1661. Lorri contrived 
by his pretensions to alchemy to impose on 
the archduke of Austria, and thus obtained 
money to enable lim to travel to Amsterdam, 
in which city he assumed the character of a 
physician, or rather a charlatan, who could cure 
all diseases. Such was his success thut he set 
up a splendid equipage, and lived for some 
time in a corresponding style of extravagance. 
At last, finding his credit decline, he set off by 
night for Wamburgh, taking with him all the 
money and other valuables he could collect. 
Chnistina the Swedish queen was his next 
dupe, whom he cheated of considerable sums 
under pretence of discovering the philosopher’s 
stone. IIe then went to Denmark, and was 
even more successful in imposing on the king, 
Frederic I11, on whose death in 1670, fearing 
to be called to account, he Jeft the country 
intending to goto Turkey. Passiug through 
Ilungary, just after a conspiracy had been dis- 
covered against the Austrian gevernment, he 
was arrested on the frontiers as a suspected 
person. Not being concerned in the plot he 
would have been discharged, but the pope’s 
nuncio at Vienna hearing he was in custody, 
demanded him in the name of his holiness, as 
an heretical offender; and the emperor ac- 
ceded to the requisition, merely stipulating 
for the life of the criminal. Lorri was then 
taken to Rome, forced to make an abjuration 
of his errors, and shut up in the prison of the 
Inquisition. Here he continued for several 
years, till the French ambassador, the duke 
d’Estrees, being seized with a complaint which 
his physicians could not cure, and having de- 
rived relief from the prescriptions of Borri, 
procured him the favour of being removed to 
the castle of St Angelo, where ho was pr- 
mitted to amuse himself with chemical experi- 
ments, and in which he died at an advanced 
age in 1695. Two tracts were printed in his 
name at Geneva in #681 ; one entitled ‘* La 
Chiave del Gabinetto,” the key of the cabinet 
consisting of letters on alchemy ; the other, 
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«Jstruzioni Politiche,” political reflexions. 
Some medical pieces are also ascribed to him. 
—Bayle. Sorbiere. Voyage en Angleterre. 
BORRICHIUS (Otavs) or Olof Borch, a 
learned Danish physician, who was the son 
of a Lutheran minister, and was educated at 
the university of Copenhagen. After he had 
commenced the practice of medicine, he was 
induced to undertake the tuition of the children 
of the prime minister Gerstorff. In this situa- 
tion he continued five years, and then set off 
on his travels through foreign countries, hav- 
ing had the honour to be previously nominated 
po of philosophy, poetry, chemistry, and 
tany at Copenhagen. After having visited 
England, France, and Italy, he returned home 
and entered on the duties of his office. He 
was appointed first physician to the king ; in 
1686 created counsellor of the supreme court 
of justice ; and in 1689 counsellor of the royal 
chancery. He died at the age of sixty-three 
in 1690, after undergoing an unsuccessful ope- 
ration for the stone in the bladder. Borrichius 
distinguished himself as an author chiefly by 
his philological works, among which are ‘‘ Con- 
spectus prestantiorum scriptorum lnguz La- 
tine ;” ‘‘Cogitationes de variis lingue La- 
tine etatibus ;” ‘ Analecta philologica et jc 
dicium de lexicis Latinis Grecisque ;”’ ‘‘ De 
antiqua Urbis Rome facie Dissertatio.” Ie 
wrote on chemistry, or more properly on al- 
chemy, tracing its origin from the Egyptians, 
in his treatises ‘‘ De ortu et progresau Che- 
miz,”’ and ‘‘ Hermetis, A’gyptiorum ac Che- 
micorum sapientia ab Hermanni Conringii 
animadversionibus vindicata.” It appears that 
he was a believer in the transmutation of me- 
tals, and other reveries of the alchemists, in 
support of which he has lavished a great deal 
of learned research. Ile likewise was the au- 
thor of many works on medicine. He wrote 
an account of his own life, published by Fred. 
Rostgaard.—Aiken’s G. Biog. Moreri. 
BORROMEO (CuHartszs) acelebrated Ro- 
mish saint and cardinal, was born at Arena in 
the Milanese, in 1538. He was sent for to 
Rome by his uncle Pius IV, who created him 
cardinal in 1560, and afterwards archbishop 
of Milan. Notwithstanding his youth, for 
he was then but twenty-two years of age, he 
conducted the affairs of the church with great 
zeal and prudence, and became a hberal en- 
courager of literature. The young cardinal 
lived in great splendour, and his uncle delight- 
ed with his magnificence, furnished him with 
ample means to support it. He very soon be- 
came at once grand penitentiary of Rome, arch 
priest of St Mary Major, protector of several 
crowns and various orders, both civil and mili- 
tary, legate of Romagna, Bologna, and of the 
marche of Ancona, It was about this time 
that the famous council of Trent was held, at 
which much was said about the reformation of 
the clergy, of which Charles immediately gave 
an example in himself, by discharging eighty 
livery servants, leaving off silk apparel, and 
imposing upon himself a weekly fast of bread 
and water. He converted his house into a*se- 
minary of bi hops, established schools and 
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colleges, and interested himself in all works of 
eens utility, particularly such as had charity 

or their object. He attempted to reform many 

of the monastic orders, and amongst others, 

that of the Humiliati, which so exasperated a 

wretched friar belonging to it, that he fired a 

gun at him while at prayers with his domes- 

tics. He fortunately escaped with a slight 

wound, but the assassin was punished with 

death, and his order abolished. He wrote a 
great number of works upon doctrinal and 
moral subjects, which were printed at Milan in 
1747, in five volumes folio ; thirty-one volumes 

of his manuscript letters are contained in the 

library of St Sepulchre in that city. He died 
in 1594, at the early age of forty-seven, and 
was canonized in 1010 by Paul V.—Life by 
Touron. 

BORROMEO (Freprnic) also a cardinal 
and archbishop of Milan, was cousin-german 
to the preceding, by whom he was placed in 
his newly-founded college at Pavia, and whose 
virtues he imitated. He was the founder of 
the celebrated Ambrosian library at Milan, 
which during his life was enriched with ten 
thousand manuscripts, collected by Antony 
Oggiati, whom he created librarian. He died 
in 1632, leaving several pious works, which 
are now very scarce, but of which the principal 
are—‘* Sacri Ragionamenti,” Milan, 1632- 
1646, 4 vols. folio; ‘‘ Ragionamenti Spiri- 
tuali,”” ibid. 1673-1676 ; and ‘‘ De Piacere 
della mente Christiana,” ibid. 1625.— Moreri. 

BORROMINI (Francesco) thé son of an 
architect of Bissona, born 1599. His father 
brought him up to his own profession, planng 
him at Rome under Muderno, the arcintect of 
St Peter’s, to whom he was distantly related ; 
and on his death m 1629 under his successor 
Bernini. The reputation of the pupil sson 
rose 60 high, that it equalled that of the mas- 
ter, whose open rival he became. The king 
of Spain rewarded him magnificently for a de- 
sign which he made for the enlargement of 
his palace at Rome, and made him a knight 
of St Jago. He also received a pension and 
the order of Christ from the pope; but the 
caprices to which he at length gave way in the 
construction of some of his edifices, remarka- 
ble for their whimsicality and the incongrous 
appearance of their ornamental parts, rendered 
lum obnoxious to criticism, as being offensive 
to true taste, and his old opponent Bernini 
being appointed to the superintendence of a 
building for which he had furmshed the de- 
signs, the consequent mortification threw him 
ito a state of frenzy, in which suddenly seiz- 
ing a sword, he inflicted on himself a mortal 
wound, and died in 1667. The college of the 
Propaganda and the oratory of the Chinese 
Nona are reckoned among his best produc- 
tions.—Novuv. Dict. Hist. 

BOS (Lamsert) an eminent scholar, son 
of the rector of the college at Worcum in Hol- 
land, born in 1670. He completed his educa- 
tion under his relation Vitringa, at Franeker, 
where he became Greek professor in 1704, 
and continued in that situation till his death in 
1717. His edition of the Septuagint with 
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Prolegomena and various readings, printed in 
1709 at Franeker, in 2 vols. 4to, displays deep 
erudition. Among his other works are— 
** Exercitationes Philologice, &c.’’ 8vo, 1700, 
reprinted in 1713; * Antiquitatum Grecarum 
Descriptio ;” ‘* Animadversiones ad Scriptores 
quosdam Greecos ;” ‘‘ Thome Magistri Ecioge 
cum Notis ;”’ an improved edition of Viierius’ 
Greek grammar, and a treatise in great esti- 
mation with grammarians, entitled ‘‘ Mysterii 
EWipseos Greece expositi Specimen,” a vario- 
rum edition of which appeared at Leipsic in 
1809. His decease is said to have proceeded 
from consumption, the progress of which was 
much hastened by intense application. — Ibid. 

BOSC (Prrrr pv) an eminent Calvinist 
divine of the seventeenth century, the son of a 
lawyer of Rouen, born February 21, 1623, at 
Bayeux, and educated at Montauban and Sau- 
mur. Having taken orders in 1646, be was 
appointed preacher to the Protestant congre- 
gation at Caen, where he distinguished him- 
self by the boldness of luis doctrines and the 
eloquence with which he defended them. In 
1664 an attuck made by him on auricular con- 
fessign, drew down the resentment of the Ca- 
tholics, who succeed in getting him banished 
to Chalons ; but before the expiration of the 

ear, from the interference of powerful friends, 
36 was permitted to return to his ministry. Tis 
talents and address even gained him the fa- 
vour of Louis XIV himself, towards whom he 
always expressed the most unbounded loyalty ; 
and his intercession with that monarch was on 
more occasions than one powerful enough to 
procure considerable indulgences for the per- 
eons of his own persuasion. At length how 
ever the feeling of the court against the Pro- 
testants became too strong for him to be able 
any longer to avert the storm from their heads. 
A decree of the parliament of Normandy pre- 
vented him in 1685 from any longer exercising 
his ministry in that province, and the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes drove him to Hol- 
Jand, when he settled at Rotterdam, and died 
in that city January 2, 1692. Ue published 
four octavo volumes of discourses, some of 
which exhibit fine specimens of pulpit ora- 
tory; and left behind him in manuscript a va- 
riety of orations, letters on controversial sub- 
jects, poems in several languages, and other 
miscellaneous pieces, which after his death 
his son-in-law, Monsieur Le Gendre, collected 
and published in 2 vols. 8vo.—Life by Le 
Gendre. 

BOSCAGER (Joxn) a celebrated French 
lawyer of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Beziers, who going to Paris when 
young, studied under his uncle La Forest, an 


eminent professor of law in that city. Such 
was his application, that at the age of tgenty- 
two he gave lectures himself, during the ill- 


ness of his relative, whom he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. Hie mode of teaching was peculiar. 
He reduced the whole of legal science to cer- 
tain fixed principles, whence he drew conse- 
quences comprehending all the particulars of 
each topic. He wrote a treatise on Roman 
aad French law, and another entitled ‘‘ De 
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Justitia et Jure,” published after his death 
which took place in 1687, in consequence of 
an accident, at a very great age.—Moreri. 

BOSCAN (Joun ALMocaver) a Spanish 
poet, was born 1490, of a noble family at Bar- 
celona, and is supposed to have died about 
1543. He was original)y intended for the pro- 
fession of arms, but being an excellent scholar, 
proved greatly successful in the education of 
Ferdinand, the able but execrable duke of 
Alva, whose tutor he became. His works are 
published with those of his poetical coadjutor 
Garcilaso, under the title of ‘‘ Obras de Bos- 
can y Garcilaso,” to, 1544 He also left a 
prose translation of the courtier of wes 
lione, no less admirable than his poetry. It 
is to Boscan that Spanish poetry owes the in- 
troduction of the hendecasyllabic verse.—An- 
toni’s Bibl. Hisp. 

BOSCAWEN (Hon. Epwanrp) a British 
admiral of the last century, conspicuous for his 
nautical skill and bravery, a native of Com- 
wall, and second son toHugh viscount Falmouth. 
He was born in 1711, and having entered the 
royal navy early in life, was appointed in 
1740 to the Shoreham, in the command of 
which vessel he distinguished himself at Porto 
Bello and at Carthagena, where he stormed a 
battery at the head of a part of his crew. In 
1744 he was promoted to the Dreadnought, a 
sixty gun ship, in which he took the Media, 
commanded by M. Hocquart. Three years 
afterwards he signalized himself under Anson 
at the battle of Cape Finisterre, in which 
action he again captured his old antagonist 
Hocquart, who had been exchanged. Towards 
the close of this year, he was raised to the rank 
of rear-admiral, and gpa! Ugo with a squadron 
to the East Indies. In these parts, though 
failing in an attempt on the settlement of Pon- 
dicherry, he succeeded in making himself 
master of Madras, and returned to England, 
where, during the ensuing peace, he obtained 
a seat at the Admiralty-board. In 1755 he 
again sailed for North America, and in an 
action with a French squadron, the evil for- 
tune of Monsieur Hocquart compelled him a 
third time to strike to the conqueror, who had 
singularly enough subdued him twice before. 
On this occasion two ships of the line fell into 
his hands, In 1758, in conjunction with lord 
Amherst, who commanded the land forces, 
he succeeded in reducing Louisbourg and Cape 
Breton ; and the year following, having then 
the command in the Mediterranean, pursued 
the Toulon fleet under De la Clue through 
the straits of Gibraltar, and coming ip with 
it in Lagos Bay, completely defeated it, burn- 
ing two ships and taking three. For these 
services he received the thanks of parliament 
and 3000/. a year, with the rank of general 
of marines in 1760. He did not long enjoy 
his honours, but died in the January of th: 
following year of a bilious fever. He had mar- 
ried, about the age of thirty, the daughter of 
W. E. Glanville, Esq. and sat in the parlia- 
ment of 1743 as member for Truro in his na- 
tivé county.— bell’s Lives of the Admirals. 

BOSCAWEN CWirtram) nephew of the 
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admiral of that name, and son to his younger 
brother, general George Boscawen, born 1752. 
From Eton he was placed at Exeter College, 
Oxford, for a few terms, and thence removed 
to the Middle Temple, where he studied under 
Mr peg Pala judge) Buller, till he was 
called to the bar, He obtained a commission- 
ership of the victualling board and of bank- 
rupts, and died in 1811, leaving a large family 
by his wife, the daughter of archdeacon Ib- 
betson. In addition to a professional work on 
convictions upon penal statutes, he published 
an essay on the progress of satire, and a trans- 
lation of Horace, besides occasional contribu- 
tions to various periodical reviews and maga- 
zines.—Gent. Mag. 1811. 

BOSCOVICH (Rocrr Josern) an astro- 
nomer and geometrician of distinguished emi- 
nence in the eighteenth century, who was a 
native of Ragusa in Dalmatia. He was edu- 
cated among the Jesuits, and entering into their 
order, was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the Roman College, before he had entirely 
completed the course of his studies. He was 
employed by pope Benedict XIV in various 
undertakings, and in 1750 began the measure- 
ment of a degree of the meridian in the eccle- 
siastical states, which operation occupied him 
for two years. He afterwards visited the Pon- 
tine marsh, to give advice respecting its drain- 
age. He was then entrusted by the republic 
of Lucca with the defence of its interests, in a 
dispute about boundaries with the government 
of Tuscany. This affair obliged Loscovich to 
go to Vienna, and having terminated it with 
success, he visited Paris and London. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and to 
that learned body he dedicated a Latin poem 
on eclipses. Returning to Italy, he was ap- 
pointed mathematical professor in the univer- 
sity of Pavia ; whence in 1770 he removed to 
Milan, and there he erected the celebrated ob- 
servatory at the college of Brera. On the 
suppression of the order of Jesuits, he accept- 
ed an invitation to France from Louis XV, who 
gave him a pension of 8000 livres, with the 
office of director of optics forthe navy. This 
appointment induced him to pay particular at- 
tention to that part of optical science which 
treats of the theory of achromatic telescopes ; 
on which subject he wrote a treatise of consi- 
derable extent. He was obliged to leave Paris 
in 1783, on account of ill health, when he re- 
tired to Milan, where he died February 12, 
1787. <A collective edition of the works of 
father Boscovich was published by himself in 
5 vols. 4to, 1785. His “ Theoria Philosophiz 
Naturalis reducta ad unicam legem virium in 
Natura existantium,” first published in 1758, 
is @ curious production, containing speculations 
of which Dr Priestley has availed himself, in 
his writings in favour of materialism. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BOSSU (Rene te) an eminent French 
critic, was born at Paris in 1631. He received 
his early education at Nanterre, and years af- 
terwards entered a member of the religious 
fraternity of St Genevieve. He at first studied 
philosophy and theology, but was a 
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made professor of belles lettres, and taught in 
that capacity in several of the houses of the 
society. At length allowed to live in lettered 
tranquility at St Genevieve, he published his 
s¢ Parallel of the Philosophy of Descartes 
and of Aristotle,’ which was followed by his 
popular “‘ Treatise on Epic Poetry.” Many of 
his compositions remain in MS. at the abbe 
of St John at Chartres, of which he was sub- 
prior, Bossu possessed a penetrating mind, 
and his treatise on the epic contains man 
acute and sensible remarks ; but he refined too 
much in bis discoveries, and his theory, that 
Ifomer first fixed on a moral, and then com- 
posed a narrative to illustrate it, has been 
aed exposed by Drs Blair and Warton. The 

est edition of this work is that of the Hague, 
1714, edited by Courayer.—Moreri. Blavr’s 
Lectures on Rhetoric, &c. 

BOSSUET (Jamzs Buinicnus) bishop of 
Meaux, celebrated for his eloquence as a pul- 
pit orator, and his strength and acumen as a 
controversialist, was born in 1627 at Dijon, of 
anancient family much distinguished in the 
long robe. Tle was placed very young under 
the care of the Jesuits, who, as usual on the 
discovery of his abilities, sought to gain him 
for the order, but were defeated by the care 
of hisuncle. He was then removed to Paris, 
and entered at the college of Navarre, and in 
1652 took Ins degrees im divinity, and went 
to Mentz, where he was made a canon. Here 
he applied himself chiefly to the study of the 
Scriptures and of the writings of the fathers, 
especially of St Augustin ; and shortly becom- 
ing a celebrated preacher, was invited to 
Paris, and appointed in 1661 to preach before 
the king. It was about this time that he ex- 
cited so much attention by his funeral orations, 
which are still considered as surpassing every 
production of the kind in the French language, 
for sublimity and pathos, although the admira- 
tion of the foreign reader will not always cor- 
respond with native enthusiasm, as to all the 
beauties enumurated. His style of preaching 
was lofty, free, and animated ; and he seldom 
wrote more than a few heads, but trusted to 
his copious and commanding eloquence. At 
court he fully maintained the dignity of cha- 
racter his abilities were calculated to establish, 
and without any solicitation on his own part 
was created bishop of Condom; a dignity 
which he resigned on being appointed precep- 
tor to the dauphin in 1670. In this situation 
he wrote for his pupil his celebrated ‘‘ Dis- 
course on Universal History,” regarded as the 
most masterly of his performances. When 
the prince’s education was completed, Louis 
XIV raised him to the see of Meaux, and ap- 
pointed him a counsellor of state, and almoner 
to the dauphiness and duchess of Burgundy. 
He wee also equally honoured by the learned 
world, being made a member of the French 
academy and superior of the Royal ee of 
Navarre, The comparative leisure which he 
now enjoyed, was devoted to the defence of 
the Catholic church, both against infidels and 
Protestants. Some years before his death he 
however retired to his diocese and devoted 
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bis lelsure to the duties of bis episcopal and! of the English universities and monasteries, 


pastoral functions, in the comfort, instruc | 


tion, and relief of the unluttered, the afflicted, 
and the indigent of his diocese. He died 
while thus engaged in 1704, at the age of 
seventy-seven, Asan historian, or rather re- 
viewer of history, this eminent prelate has 
displayed considerable genius, but it has been 
justsy observed, that he dwells with too much : 
complacency upon the Israelitish theocracy as | 
& system, and has treated recto more like a | 
cburchman than either a philosopher or a poli- 
tician. As a controversialist he is distin- 
 eaaait by great logical acuteness, and infinite 
exterity in exposing the weak points of an 
opponent and concealing his own. These 
qualities are particularly exhibited in his cele- 
brated “ Exposition of the Roman Catholic 
Faith,’ addressed principally to Protestants, 
which however was nine F hea waiting the ap- 
robation of the pope. The points on which 
fre chiefly lays stress, are the antiquity and 
unity of the churches, the accumulated autho- 
rities of fathers, councils, and popes, and the 
necessity of a final umpire in affairs of faith 
and discipline In all these points however, 
he wus ably answered by Claude and other 
ministers of the French Calvinists, as also by 
archbishop Wake, who in his ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Church of England,” ex- 
poses muck management and artifice in the 
suppression and alteration of Bossuet’s first 
edition. Bossuet was very zealous for the re- 
union of the churches, but nothing was to be 
yielded as a matter of right; bat he thought 
that the sacramental cup might be extended to 
the laity as in favour. He was nut however an 
advocate for the infallibility of the pope, or for 
his assumed right of deposing kings. Un the con- 
trary, he resisted these doctrines with energy, 
and losta cardinal’s hat by opposing Innocent 
XI in claims contrary to the independence of 
the crown of France, and to the liberties of 
the French clergy. He also attached Quietism, 
and triumphed over the amiable Fenelon with 
some harshness on that account. He was 
however a professed enemy to persecution, but 
does not appear to have remonstrated with 
Louis against his merciless treatment of the 
Hugonots. On the whole, Bossuet was a man 
of great genius, lofty spirit, and extraordinary 
vigour of mind ; which high qualities were al- 
Joyed by pride and a deficiency of simplicity 
and candour, his character forming a moral 
contrast to that of the excellent archbishop of 
Cambray. His works were published in 1743, 
in 20 vols. 4to, and many of them have been 
often reprinted in various forms. His dis- 
course on universal history and his funeral 
rations, are however the only productions 
which are now much attendedto. His French 
style, although occasionally unequal, i excel: 
lent, and the French Academy long deemed 
him a member from whom the body derived 
very high honour.—Eloge par Alembert. Nouv, 
Dict. Hist. 
BOSTON (Jom) a monk of St Edmund’s- 
bury, who early in the fifteenth century drew 
op acatalogas of manuscripts in the libraries 


with the lives of the authors, It is extant in 
\anuscript, and is curious as being the earliest 
‘ork on literary history produced in this 
‘country. He also wrote a treatise on mona- 
shism, entitled ‘‘ Speculum Cenobitarum,” 
printed at Oxford in 1722.—Tanneri Bibliot. 
Britunnico-Hibernica. Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 
BOSWELL (James) a Scottish gentleman 
of a good family, who was educated for the 
bar, well known as the friend and biographer 
f{ the celebrated Dr Samuel Johnson. He was 
the son of a justice of the court of session, de- 
signated from his estate lord Auchinleck, and 
was born at Edinburgh in 1740. After some 
_Tevious instruction at the high-school of his 
native city, he studied the civil law at the 
university there and at Glasgow. In 1769 
he visited London in his way to the Conti 
nent, and it was at this time that he formed 
in acquaintance with Dr Johnson. Soon after 
he went to Utrecht to pursue his legal studies. 
Thence he proceeded to Switzerland, Italy, 
and Corsica, where he became intimate with 
general Paoli, at that time engaged in support- 
ing the struggle of his country for political in- 
dependence. Boswell returned in 1766 to 
Scotland, and was admitted an advocate in the 
courts of law. At that time a lawsuit was 
carried on relative to the Scottish titles and 
estate of the duke of Douglas, which was 
claimed by a person whose legitimate filiation 
was disputed, but whose claim, as nephew 
and heir of the last possessor, was ultimately 
established by a decision of the house of peers. 
In this affair Boswell took an active part, and 
published a pamphlet, entitled ‘“* The Essence 
of the Douglas Cause,” which gained him a 
great deal of credit. In 1768 appeared his 
- Account of Corsica, with Memoirs of Gene- 
raj Paoli,” 8vo, a work containing a good deal 
of interesting information, but displaying the 
ardent character and amusing egotism of the 
author, in a manner so highly singular, as to 
expose him to the satirical censure of the 
critics. In 1773 he was chosen a member of 
a literary club in London, a circumstance 
which, together with his passionate admiration 
of the society and conversation of Dr Johnson, 
induced him to spend much of his time in the 
metropulis of England, though he continued to 
practise at the Scottish bar. ‘The same year he 
accompanied his friend Johnson on a tour to 
the Scottish Highlands and Hebrides, of which 
excursion he published “ A Joumal,” in 1785. 
Succeeding to the family estate on the death of 
his father in 1782, he soon after removed to 
London, and was called to the English bar, 
but he never obtained much practice as a 
counsellor. Dr Johnson died in 1784, and 
Boswell began to prepare for the press me- 
moirs of bis “ illustrious friend,” for which 
he had been collecting materials during nearly 
the whole course of their intimacy. This 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Life of Samuel John- 
son, LLD.” was published in 2 vols. 4to, 
in 1790, and has repeatedly reprinted. 
The stores of Jiterary anecdote which are con- 
tained in this production, the minute and ap- 
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tly accurate information which it displays 
relative to the habits, manners, and conversa- 
tion of Johnson, and the romantic attachment 
of the author to his subject, render this book 
one of the most entertaining pieces of biogra- 
phy in the English language. The only ap- 
pointment Boswell obtained in the line of his 
profession was that of recorder of Carlisle. 
He seems indeed to have neglected legal oc- 
cupation for the sake of his great literary 
connexion. Besides the works mentioned he 
was the author of a political pamphlet, a senes 
of essays in the London Magazine entitled 
‘‘The Hypochondriac,’”’ and several fugitive 
pieces in prose and verse. He died May 19, 
1795, leaving two sons and three daughters 
by his wife, whose maiden name was Mont- 
gomery.—Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. 

BOTH (Joun and Anprew) two eminent 
painters, were natives of Utrecht, and pupils of 
Abraham Bloemaert. To perfect themselves in 
their art they went to Rome, where they re- 
mained several years. Claude Lorraine became 
the model of the elder John, and Andrew ex- 
celled in figures after the manuer of Bamboc- 
cio ; and thus qualified, they continued to as- 
sist each other until the death of Andrew, who 
was unfortunately drowned in a canal at 
Venice. John returned to Utrecht, where he 
continued to paint landscapes, until the death 
of his brother continually preying upon his 
mind, he died in 1650, five years after him. 
Their pictures are much admired all over Eu- 
rope, and are purchased at very high prices.— 
Pilkington. 

BOrTONER. 
LIAM of) 

BOTT (Jonn vr) a French engineer and 
architect, born 1670, of Protestant parents. 
His religion proving an obstacle to his suc- 
cess in his own country, he repaired to the 
Netherlands, and entered into the military ser- 
vice of William prince of Orange, whom he 
attended on his English expedition. On the 
decease of his patron he joined the Prussian 
army, and obtained the commission of major- 
general in that service, but quitted it im 1728 
for that of the elector of Sarony. Several 
strong fortifications ou the Wesel, the arsenal 
at Berlin, and some of the principal public 
buildings at Dresden, attest his architectural 
skill. He died in the last-mentioned capital, 
a general of engineers, in 1745 in his seventy- 
fifth year.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOTTICELLI (As exanver) # Florentine 
artist, born 1437. He studied painting under 
Lippi, whose manner he successfully imitated, 
and was one of the earliest engravers, having 
learned the art from Baldinni, and applied it 
to the illustration of an edition of Dante’s 
works, printed 1488. Two pictures of his, 
Venus rising from the sea, and the same god- 
dess adorned by the Graces, are highly spoken 
of, and those from his easil on the walls of 
Sixtus the Fourth’s chapel at Rome were much 
admired. Though in the receipt of considera- 
ble sums, he died poor at Rome in 1515.— 


an’s Dict. of Paint.and Eng. 
OUCHARDON (Eomuwp) an eminent 
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sculptor, was the son of a sculptor and archi- 
tect at Chaumont in Bassigny, where he was 
born in 1698. After passing some time at 
Paris under the younger Coustou, and gaining 
the prize at the Academy in 1722, he went to 
Rome at the king’s expense. On his return 
from Italy, where he was much improved, he 
adorned Paris with his works ; a hst of which 
are published in his life oy count Caylus, who 
relates an anecdote of him, which says more 
for his taste than his erudition. The count 
found him one day in his workshop, with a 
book in his hand, in unusual agitation; on 
seeing him he exclaimed: ‘Since J have read 
this book, men seem to be fifteen feet high, 
and all nature appears enlarged.’”? It was an 
old miserable French translation of Homer. 
He died in 1762.— Ibid. 

BOUCHER ¢Jona1Han) an English divine, 
a native of Blencogo, Cumberland, born 1738, 
and educated at Wigton grammar-school, 
Having taken orders, he crossed the Atlantic, 
and obtained the living of Hanover in Virginia. 
Being a royalist from principal, the success of 
the Revolution drove him once more to Eng- 
land, where he became first curate, and event- 
ually vicar of Epsom, Surrey. His works con- 
sist of a series of discourses on the American 
revolution, a reply to bishop Watson’s letter 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, 1783, 4to; a 
small work, entitled ‘“* The Cumberland Man,”’ 
with a few assize and vther sermons. He was 
fond of antiquarian pursuits, and besides con- 
tributing to Hutchinson's history of his native 
county, had made some progress in an archio- 
logical and provincial hea ; the first part 
of this work was printed after his death, which 
took place in 1804.—Gent. Mag. 

BOUCICAULT (marshal) or Joun Lz 
Marinorr, count of Beaufort, and (by mar- 
riage) viscount of Turenne, a celebrated French 
warrior of the fifteenth century. He was the 
son of the first marshal Boucicault, and was in- 
structed in the use of arms when very young. 
At the battle of Bosbec in 138%, he served 
as page of honour to Charles VI, and obtained 
the rank of knighthood. In 1596 he went 
with the count de Nevers, afterwards duke of 
Burgundy, on a crusade against the Turkish 
Sultan Bajazet. At the battle of Nicopolis, 
Boucicault, the count, and most of his officers 
were taken prisoners. ‘lhe captivesin general 
were massacred, but Nevers and Boucicault 
were saved andallowedto return home. The 
latter, in 1400, was sent with a small body of 
French troops to assist in defending Constan- 
tinople against Bajazet, when he distinguished 
himself by his conduct and bravery ; but after 
a year’s service he was obliged to return to 
France. He then became governor of Genoa, 
which post he held for several years, during 
which time he engaged in an expedition to 
Syria, and afterwards added to the French do- 
minion Pisa, In 1409 he seized on the city of 
Milan, whither he had been invited by the 
Guelph faction, one of the two grand political 
patties, whose quarrels at that period imter- 
rupted the peace of Italy. Their enemies, the 
Ghibelines, took advantage of the absence of 
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marshal Boucicault to expel the French from 
Genoa, and he was obliged, after suffering a 
defeat, to make his retreat to France. In 1415 
he commanded the vanguard at the battle of 
Agincourt, where he was taken prisoner. He 
was removed to England, where he continued 
tili his death in 14¢1. This great commander 
was fond of music and poetry; and is said 
to have composed ballads, pondeaus, and vire- 
lays, in the fashionable taste of the age in 
which he lived.—Moreri. Athin’s C. Biog. 
BOUFFLERS (Louris Francis, duke of) 
a distinguished peer and marshal of France, 
was born in 1644. He early showed great 
military talents and Sicempcishied himself as a 
colonel of dragoons under Crequi and Tu- 
renne. After many signal exploits, he gained 
extraordinary honour by the defence of Lille 
in 1708. The siege lasted four months, and 
when at length obliged to submit, prince Eu- 
gene observed to Boufflers: ‘* I am very vain 
in having taken Lille, but I should still prefer 
the glory of having defended it like you.’ The 
king of France rewarded him for this service, 
by creating him a peer of France, and giving 
the reversion of the government of Flanders to 
his son. Boufflers was as distinguished for 
generosity of character and munificence as for 
bravery and military skill, and not only indig- 
nantly rejected a half proposal to unfairly kill 
prince Eugene during the siege of Lille, but 
even threatened to confine the person who had 
ventured to make the observation. It is related 
in the continuation of the history of England 


by Rapin, that when king William took Na- 


mur in 1695, he made Boufflers prisoner, in 
violation of the articles of capitulation. On his 
remonstrance against this conduct, he was 
answered that it was in the way of reprisal, 
because the French having detained the gar- 
risons of Dixmude and Denise in the same 
manner. ‘‘ In that case,’ replied the mar- 
shal, ‘‘ my garrison ought to be arrested, 
and not 1.” ‘* Sir,’’ he was answered, ‘* you 
are valued at more than ten thousand men.” 
He died at Fontainbleau in 1711, aged sixty- 
eight.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BOUGAINVILLE (Jean Pierre DE) the 
son of a notary at Paris, born December 1, 
1722. He received his education at Beauvais, 
and first distinguished himself by his transla- 
tion of Polignac’s ‘‘ Anti-Lucretius,” printed 
in two octavo volumes, The patronage of 
Freret, secretary to ‘‘ L’ Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, &c.” obtained him admission into that 
society, where he ultimately succeeded his 
friend in the secretaryship. Although at first 
repulsed with some harshness in his attempt 
to be elected into the French Academy, Duclos 
their secretary remarking, in allusion to the 
state of his health, that it ‘‘ was not the busi- 
ness of the academy to administer extreme 
unction,” he eventually carried his point, and 
became a member of that society in 1754. His 
other works, besides occasional papers of value 
in the memoirs of the academy, are a clever 
and eloquent, but somewhat inflated parallel 
between Thamas Kouli Khan and Alexander 
the Great, and a tragedy, entitled “ Philip 
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of Macedon.” He also tremslated the hymna 
of Cleanthes, and edited Freret’s preat work 
on chronology. He died June 23, 1763, at 
the castle of Loches, of an asthma, brought on 
by intense application.—Zbid. 

BOUGAINVILLE (Louis ) a cele- 
brated French navigator of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1768 he had the command of an ex- 
pedition of discovery fitted out by the French 
government, with which he went to the South 
Sea, visited the Society Islands, the New He- 
brides, New Guinea, and several neighbouring 
islands, and after sailing round the world, re- 
turned home in 1769. Inthe course of this 
voyage he made several important discoveries, 
and obtained much curious information relative 
to the countries he explored, and the manners 
and customs of the people by whom they were 
inhabited. His ‘‘ Voyage round the World,” 
translated from the French, was published in 
London 1772, 4to. He also published an ac- 
count of a voyage to the Falkland Islands. 
This enterprising scaman, after escaping the 
numerous perils which necessarily attended 
his professional pursuits, was destined to be- 
come the victim of popular fury. He was 
killed by a mob at Paris, August 10th, 1792. 
—Biog. Univ. 

BOUGEANT (Guittaume HyacinrueE) a 
French Jesuit, born Nov. 4, 1690, at Quimper 
He became connected with the Journal de 
Trevoux, in which he printed various miscel- 
laneous papers, till publishing a jeu d’esprit in 
one 12mo vol. entitled ‘‘ Amusement Philoso- 
shique sur le Language des Betes,” in which 
he feigned that brutes are animated by evil 
spirits, certain matter-of-fact personages about 
the court conceived him to be serious, and pro- 
cured his banishment to La Fleche, for the 
heterodoxy of his opinions. His exile however 
was but short, the ridicule of the thing becom- 
ing apparent. His other works are a ‘ Flis- 
tory of the Wars, &c. of Louis XLII, which 
led to the Treaty of Westphalia,” 2 vols.12mo ; 
‘An Exposition on the Christian Doctrines 
by question and answer,” 4 vols, 12mo; 
‘* Anacreon and Sappho,”’ in Greek verse, 
8vo ; ‘‘ Recueil d’observations Physiques tirées 
des meilleurs ecrivains,” 12mo; three come- 
dies, and a romance entitled ‘* The Wonderful 
Voyage of prince Fan-Feredin,” &c. ; but his 
most esteemed work ‘‘ The History of the 
Treaty of Westphalia,”’ in two quarto volumes, 
did not appear till some time after his decease, 
which took place at Paris, Jan. 7, 1743, and 
ig said to have been accelerated by the irrita- 
tion arising from perpetual attacks of his lite- 
sae econ ae. Dict. Hist. 

OUGUER (Pierre) an eminent mathe- 
matician, hydrograpber, and geometrician, a 
native of Lower Britanny, born at Cruisic in 
that province, Feb. 10, 1698. He was placed 
by his father John Bouguer, hydrographer to 
to the king, at the Jesuits’ college in Vannes, 
when only eleven years old, at which early 
age his proficiency in mathematics was so great 
that in less than two years after, he publicly 
defeated the professor of that science upon an 
abstruse proposition, which the latter is said 
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to have taken so much to heart that he re- 
signed his chair. His father dying when he 
was fifteen, though so young he was considered 
fully capable of succeeding to his uffice, and 
after a severe examination received the ap- 
pointment. In 1727, being then under thirty, 
and in the two following years, he gamed the 
prizes of the Royal Academy of Science for 
improved methods of masting slips, taking 
the elevation of the stars at sea, and ascertain- 
ing the variation of the compass; and in 1729 
pubhshed an optical treatise on the gradation 
of lizht. He now removed to Havre, and 
having become in 1731 assoviate geometrician 
of the Academy of Sciences, by the cession of 
Maupertuis, proceeded in 1655 as pensioner- 
astronomer, in company with Condamine, Jus- 
sieu, and Godin, to measure a degree of the 
meridian among the Cordilleras in South Ame- 
rica, an undertaking which occupied the party 
about ten years. While on this expedition 
Bouguer was very successful in making many 
philosophical discoveries not immediately con- 
nected with its object, concerning the expan- 
sion and contraction of metals, the refraction 
and density of the atmosphere, the reciproca- 
tion of the pendulum, the mode of measuring 
the force of light, &c. and invented a new he- 
hlometer, and other useful phnlosophical appa- 
ratus. LDesides his writings in the Journal des 
Savans, to which he contributed during thiee 
years, he published a treatise ‘‘ On Naviyation 
and Pilotage,” 1752, 4to; ‘‘The Figure of 
the Earth determined by Observations made 
in South America,” 4to, Paris, 1749; a trea- 
tise ‘“ On the Construction of Ships,” &c. 
1756, 4to. In 1768 La Cuille abridged his 
‘‘ Navigation and Pilotage,”’ in one vol. 8vo, 
which is considered a very valuable treatise. 
Though rough in his manner from the little ac- 
quaintance he had with the world, he was 
keenly alive to his literary reputation, and his 
constant disputes with his coadjutor Conda- 
mine are attributed to that feeling. He died 
August 15, 1758.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BOUHIER (Jean) an eminent French scho- 
lar, remarkable for the variety and profound- 
ness of his literary attainment. He was born 
in 1673 at Dijon, and being bred to the legal 
profession succeeded his father in the office of 
president @ mortier, in the parliament of his 
native city. In 1727 his hterary reputation 
caused him to be unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, which circum- 
stance, combined with his increasing infirmi- 
ties from reiterated attacks of gout, induced 
him to resign his official situation at Dijon. In 
1746 this disorder getting into his stomach, 
carried him off in the seventy-third year of his 
age. He is reported to have met the ap- 
proaches of death with great tranquillity, inti- 
muting to the bystanders that he was watching 
its symptoms in his last moments. Besides 
two professional treatises on ‘‘ Custom of Bur- 
gundy,” andon ‘ Divorce by reason of Im- 
potence,” he published ‘‘ Letters on the The- 
rapeutz,”” ‘“‘ issertations on Herodotus,” 
&c. He also translated the civil war of Pe- 
tropius, with part of the works of Ovid and 
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Virgil into French verse, and the third and fifth 
parts of Cicero’s Tusculan questions ; the abbé 
D'Olivet completing the work. Nouv.Dict. Hist. 
BOUHOURS (Dominicx) a celebrated 
man of letters, and critic in the French lan- 
guage, was born at Paris in 1628, and entered 
into the society of Jesuits’ at the age of six 
teen. The first work by which he distinguish- 
ed himself, was ‘Les entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’Rugene ,” a pleasant miscellany on matters 
of criticism and taste ; although exhibitang no 
small portion of affectation. In this work, with 
the mixture of vanity and vivacity so natural 
to Frenchmen, he much offended the Germans, 
by making it a question ‘* Whether it be possi- 
ble that aGerman can bea wit?” a query which 
has long since been very adequately replied to. 
This production so pleased the minister Col- 
bert, that he made father Bouhours preceptor 
to his son, the marquis de Seignelai. His re- 
m‘uning principal works are ‘* Remarques et 
Doutes sur la Langue Francaise,”’ 3 vols.12mo, 
exhibiting much grammatical refinement ; 
‘* Maniere de bien penser sur les Ouvrages de 
Esprit,” which production is much com- 
mended by Voltaire ; ‘‘ Pensées ingenieuses 
des Anciens et des Modernes,” 12mo0; ‘‘ Pen- 
sées ingenieuses des Péres de )’Evlise ;’’ and 
the lives of d’Aubusson, St Ignatius, and St 
Xavier, the latter of which was translated by 
Dryden, to please the quecn of James IT, who 
attributed the birth of the pretender to the in- 
tercession of that saint. Bouhours was a man 
of great amenity and elegant manners; but 
was necessarily involved by his criticisms in 
much literary contention.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BOUILLE (Marquis de) lieutenant-general 
in the army of Louis X VI, and a knight of the 
order of St Esprit, born of a noble family in 
Auvergne, connected with that of La Fayette. 
During the American war he eommnaciled suc- 
cessfully in the French Windward islands, and 
returning to Europe was governor of Mentz at 
the breaking out of the revolution, in which 
city he distinguished himself as a staunch 
royalist in 1790, and drew down the marked 
displeasure of the Jacobin party. On the 
king’s flight to Varennes, Bouille advanced 
with a strong force to co-operate in carrying 
it into execution, but from some mismanage- 
ment was too late, upon which, finding the 
royal pay was recaptured, he addressed a 
letter to the National Assembly from Luxem- 
bourg, menacing them with summary vengeance 
should any attempt be made on the life of 
the unfortunate Louis. This impotent threat 
served only to accelerate the event it was in- 
tended to avert, and he himself was sentenced 
to death par contumace. On the execution of 
the king, Bouillé proceeded to Vienna, and 
afterwards to Sweden; he also served for a 
while in the emigrant army under the prince 
of Conde, but on the utter failure of the royal 
cause retired to England, where in 1797 he 
published his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Revolution, 
Svo, a work of great interest at the period, and 


highly spoken of for the impartiality of its de- 
tails. He died in London, Nov. 14, 1800.--- 


Biog. Moderne. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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BOULAINVILLIERS (Hewry pz) compte 
de St Saire, at@which place he was born in 
1658. He received his education under the 
fathers of the oratory at Juilli ; and being com. 
pelled by the impoverished state in which he 
found his finances, through the imprudence of 
his father, to quit the army, entered on a ca- 
reer of literature in which he attained consi- 
derable distinction as an historian, &c. ITis 

Tincipal works are ‘‘ A History of the Ara- 

ians,” 12mo, and ‘‘of Mahomet,” 8vo, (in 
which his favourable delineation of his hero’s 
character, exposed him to a charge of indiffer- 
ence towards religion;) ‘‘ A History of France 
to the Reign of Charles VIJI,’’ 3 vols. 12mo ; 
“' Flistorical Memoirs of the ancient Govern- 
ment of France till the Reign of Hugh Capet,” 
3 vols. 12mo; “ The State of France,” 6 vols. 
12mo, (valuable though inaccurate ;) a ‘ His- 
tory of the Peerage of France,’’ 12mo; ‘ Dis- 
sertations on the French Noblesse,’’ 12mo ; 
“« A Memoir on the Administration of the Fi- 
nances,”’ 2 vols. 12mo ; an ironical refutation 
of the errors of Spinosa, &c. Voltaire calls 
him the most learned gentleman in the king- 
dom, while Henault and Montesyuieu have 
attacked the accuracy of his early historical 
details, the Jatter designating him as “ pos- 
sessing more wit than intellect, and more intel 
lect than knowledye.”” He died in 1722. Se- 
veral spurious publications have been attributed 
to him.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOULANGER (Nicnoitas ANTHONY) a 
native of Paris, who studied mathematics and | 
architecture, and was for some time in the: 
army as an engineer. He afterwards became 
a surveyor of bridges and causeways, and exe- 
cuted various public works in Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Lorraine. He furnished to the 
Encyclopedia the articles Deluge, Corvée and 
Societé ; but he is chiefly known as a sceptical 
writer. His works are ‘ Traité du Des- 
potisme Orientale ;’’ ‘‘ L’Antiquité devoilé 
par ses usages ;” and “ Dissertation sur Elie 
et Enoch.” A tract entitled ‘‘ Chretienisme 
devoilé,”’ has also been ascribed to Boulanger, 
who is said to have been a man of very exten- 
sive learning, and of a mild and amiable dispo- 
sition, He died in 1759, aged thirty-seven. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOULTER (Hues) archbishop of Armagh, 
aprelate highly distinguished for charity and 
public spirit, was born in or near London in 
1671. He received his early education at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and was thence re- 
moved to Christ Church college, Oxford. He 
received the living of St Olave, Southwark, 
and was made archdeacon of Surrey by the 

atronage of the earl of Sunderland. In 1719 
fe accompanied George 1 to Hanover as his 
chaplain, and obtained so much favour ae 
this visit, that the bishopric of Bristol an 
deanery of Christchurch were bestowed on him 
in the course of the same year. In 1724 he 
was nominated archbishop of Armagh and pri- 
mate of Ireland ; and from the time of his ar- 
rival in that unhappy country, he made it his 
business to study its interesta. He also seems 
faithfully to have preserved those which it was 
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natural for him to think the true ones; attend- 
ing all the public boards, and contributing with 
great munificence to a variety of charitable 
institutions. He was highly instrumental in 
averting the evils of famine in 1740 ; and ex- 
pended much of his private fortune in feeding 
the numerous poor. He also took a very ac- 
tive part in establishing the Protestant charter 
schools, which have so inadequately supplied 
the instruction, and advanced the conversion 
for the promotion of which they were insti- 
tuted. In his politics archbishop Boulter 
strenuously supported what is usually called 
the English interest in Ireland, in opposition 
to the Jrish, and always recommended the dis- 
tribution of favours and promotions in the spi- 
rit of that narrow policy. On this account he 
regarded Swift with no great complacency, be- 
cause that eminent person espoused the per- 
fectly contrary theory. At this time of day, 
archbishop LBoulter may merit the character 
of an able, active, and benevolent prelate, un- 
der a prevalent system; but it is probable 
that the palm at least of Irish patriotism, will 
now be generally awarded to Swift. ‘This pri- 
mate was a most active man of business, and 
was a thirteenth time one of the Jords justices 
of Ireland, when he died in 1742 while on a 
visit to England, and was interred in West- 
minster abbey. A collection of his letters 
was published at Oxford in 1769, 2 vols. 8vo, 
which throws considerable light upon Irish 
policy during his primacy.— Biog. Brit. 
BOULTON (Marruxrw) a celebrated engi- 
neer, was born at Birmingham in 1728. After 
being educated at a grammar-schoo!l, he was 
instructed in drawing by Worlidge, and he 
also studied mathematics. He engaged in bu- 
siness as a manufacturer of hardware, and so 
early as 1745 he is said to have invented and 
brought to great perfection inlaid steel buckles, 
buttons, watch-chains, &c. of which large 
quantities were exported to France, whence 
they were repurchased with avidity by the 
English, as ‘‘ the offspring of French ingenuity.” 
In 1762 Boulton, finding his manufactory at 
Birmingham too confined for his purposes, pur- 
chased a lease of the Soho, about two miles 
distant, in the county of Stafford. This spot, 
then a barren heath, was gradually converted 
into an extensive manufactory and school of 
the mechanical arts, where ingenious men 
found ample employment for their talents from 
the liberal patronage of the patriotic proprie- 
tor. The introduction of that important ma- 
chine, the steam-engine, at Soho, led to a 
connexion between Boulton and James Watt 
of Glasgow, who became partners in trade in 
1769. Among the many great undertakings 
in which these gentlemen were engaged, one 
of the mowt useful and important was the im- 
provement of the coinage. In beauty and ac- 
curacy of execution the coins struck at the 
Soho manufactory have rarely been surpassed, 
and the reform thus effected in the state of our 
national currency confers the highest honour 
on those with whom it originated. About the 
year 1773 was invented, at the establishment 
of Boulton and Watt, a method of copying, by 
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a mechanical process, paintings in oil, so as to 
produce fac similes of the originals, sufficiently 
accurate to deceive a practised connoisseur. 
The various mechanical inventions and im- 
provements which originated more or less di- 
rectly from the genius and application of the 
subject of this article, are too numerous to ad- 
mit of specification. His long life was almost 
uninterruptedly devoted to the advancement 
of the useful arts, and the promotion of the 
commercial interests of his ccuntry. He died 
at Soho, August 17, 1809, and was interred in 
the parish-church of Handsworth. Six hun- 
dred of his workmen attended his funeral, each 
of whom had a silver medal presented to him, 
which had been struck for the occasion. Ie 
was a fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, andan associate of several 
scientific institutions abroad. Ilis manners 
and conversation are said to have been highly 
fascinating ; and his private character was ex- 
tremely respectable. He left an only son, who 
succeeded him in his establishment at Soho.— 
Memoirs, published at Birmingham, 8vo. 
BOURBON (Cuaruts duke of) constable 
of France and son of Gilbert count of Mount- 
pensier, was born in 1489. His high birth 
and martial qualities endeared him to Francis I. 
who conferred on him the constable’s staff at 
the age of twenty-six. Being made vice- 
roy of the Milanese, he gained the hearts of 
all ranks by his courteous behaviour, and 
proved his courage in the battle of Marignano ; 
where he must have lost his life had it not 
been for the devotion of a few cavaliers who 
surrounded and protected him. As being one 
of the house of Bourbon, he unfortunately in- 
curred the hatred of Louise, the king’s mother, 
who infused a jealousy of the constable into 
the mind of her son, who recalled him from 
the government of Milan, and suspended his 
pensions. On the death of his duchess he en- 
countered still greater persecution, for Louise 
suddenly changing her hatred into affection, 
caused a treaty of marriage between them to 
be proposed to him. Ile rejected her ad- 
vances with contempt; which caused a re- 
newal of her hatred with still greater violence, 
and in conjunction with the chancellor du Prat, 
she instituted a process against him for the 
estates he possessed in nght of his wife, and 
obtained an order for their sequestration. 
This drove him to despair, and he renewed 
some former negociations with the emperor 
Charles V, and on that prince promising him 
his sister in marriage with a large portion, he 
‘oined him and the king of England in a me- 
ditated invasion of France. This conspiracy 
being discovered by Francis, Bourbon made 
his escape into Italy, where he was declared 
the emperor’s lieutenant-general, and in con- 
Junction with Pescara,defeated the French forces 
under Bonivet in 1524. It is a curious fact 
that notwithstanding his enmity to Francis I, 
he obstinately refused to acknowledge the 
title of Henry VIII to the crown of France. 
m 2525 he gained a victory at Pavia, in which 
Francis was taken prisoner. On his return he 
was received with great distinction by Charles, 
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promise of giving him his giste .- 
Geath of Pescar: created bin, = ° 
chief of his forces in Italy, anu a 
a grant of the duchy of Milan, .. 
he forcibly took possession, driving, 
late duke Sforza. In order to satisfy 
pacious soldiers, he was obliged tu p! 
great oppression on the citizens of M 
This only satisfied them for a time, and : 
on ascheme of plunder he marched with 
army towards Rome, the possession of wh. 
place was to repay all their toil. On the 5: 
of May 1527, they came in sight of that ca- 
pital, and the next morning commenced the 
attack. Bourbon wore a white vest over his 
armour, in order he said to be more conspicu- 
ous both to his friends and foes. He led on 
to the walls, and commenced a furious assault, 
which was repelled with equal violence. See- 
ing that his army began to waver, he seized 
a scaling ladder from a soldier standing by, 
and was in the act of ascending, when he was 
pierced by a musket-ball and fell. Feeling 
that his wound was mortal, he desired that 
his body might be concealed from his soldiers, 
and instantly expired. Although a traitor to his 
country, he undoubtedly received great provo- 
cation, and it is to be lamented that his shin- 
ing qualities were not duly fostered, and excr- 
cised in a better cause.— Nouv. Dict JTist. 
BOURBON (Nicuoras.) There were two 
eminent French poets of this name, uncle and 
nephew ; the elder, oorn in 1503, was a na- 
tive of Vandreuves near Langres. Jeanne 
d’ Albret, mother of Henry the Creat, was his 
pupil, on the completion of whose education 
he retired from court to his benefice at Condé, 
and spent the remainder of his life in lite 
pursuits. He left behind him eight books of 
Latin epigrams, entitled ‘‘ Nug=,’’ a didactic 
poem on smiths (to which trade lus father be- 
longed) called ‘‘ Ferraria ;’’ and an element- 
aly treatise ‘‘])e puerorum moribus.’’ He 
was a friend of Sir Thomas More’s, with whom 
he corresponded aud occasionally visited, and 
died about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The younger, born at Bar-sur-Aube in 
1574, studied under Passerat, and was a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Paris, afterwards canon of 
Orleans and of Langres, professor royal of 
Greek, and a member of the French academy. 
Hle far exceeded his uncle as a Latin poet, 
and also wrote Greek verse with ease and cle- 
gance, but héld the poetry of his native tongue 
in great contempt, comparing it, hke a bon-vi- 
vant, to ‘‘ the drinking of water.” He translated 
St Cyril’s treatise agamst the emperor Julian 
into Latin. His other works, the most ad- 
mired of which is ‘‘ An Imprecation against 
the Parricide of Henry IV,”’ were printed in 
Paris in 12mo, seven years after his decease, 
which took place in 1644.—Morert. — 
BOURCHIER (Tuomas) an English eccle- 
siastic of the fifteenth century. He was the 
son of William Bourchier, earl of Eu and 
Essex ; and was educated at the university of 
Oxford, of which he afterwards became chan- 
cellor. In 1433 he was made bishop of War 
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BOULAIN he was translated to Ely, and in 
de St Saire, the metropolitan see of Canter- 
1658. He ubsequently obtained a cardinal’s 
fathers of t) 465 he held the office of lord chan- 
pelled b snus prelate died in 1486, having 
found hi# se primacy crowned three English 
his fagdward 1V, Richard 111, and Henry VII. 
reer @hbishop Bourchier has been erroneously 
derg: ed the introduction of the Art of Printing 

iz ‘ngland, said to have taken place in 1464 ; 
fi the first book printed by Caxton in this 

atry, and which is probably the earliest 
epecimen of English typography, is ‘‘The Game 
of Chesse,”” dated 1174.—Biog. Brit. 

BOURCHIER (Joun) lord Berners, the 
grandson and heir of Sir John Bourchier, lord 
Berners, knight of the garter, and constable of 
Windsor castle, in the reign of Edward 1V. 
His father, Sir Humphrey Bourchier, was killed 
at the battle of Barnet. He was born about 
1469, and educated at Oxford ; after which he 
travelled abroad, and on his return to England 
he was created a knight of the bath. In 1495 
he distinguished himself in suppressing the in- 
surrection of the Cornish rebels against Henry 
VII; and at the siege of Terouenne, in the 
war betwcen Henry VIII and Lewis X11 of 
France, he was employed as captain of the pio- 
neers. He was afterwards made chancellor 
of the exchequer ; and on the marriage of the 
kiny’s sister with Louis XII, he conducted 
that princess to the French court. Being ap- 
pointed lieutenant of Calais, he continued there 
till his death in 1532. Jord Berners is re-~ 


markable chiefly as a cultivator of literature 
at a period when such studies were very unu- 


sual among the English nobility. His works 
are ‘‘ Froissart’s Chronicle,” translated into 
English by command ef Henry VIII, printed 
by Pinson in 1523, folio ; ‘* The History of the 
most noble and valiant Knight, Arthur of 
Lytell Brytaine,” translated out of the French ; 
‘The famous Exploits of Sir Hugh of Bour- 
deaux;” ‘“ The Life of Marcus Aurelius,” 
translated from the French; ‘‘ The Castle of 
Love,’’ translated from the Spanish ; ‘Ite in 
Vineam,’’ called a comedy, but more probably 
a religious mystery, as it is said to have been 
frequently acted after vespers in the great 
church of Calais: he also wrote a book ‘* Of 
the Duties of the Inhabitants of Calais.”” The 
first and second of these works were reprinted 
a few years ago.—Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 
BOURDALOUE (Louis) a Jesuit, one of 
the greatest preachers France ever produced, 
was born at ourges in 1632. The extreme 
popularity of his sermons induced his superiors 
to call him to Paris to take the yearly course 
at their church of St Lewis, where his elo- 
quence attracted crowds of all ranks, and he 
became the favourite preacher of Louis XIV, 
who on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
sent him into Languedoc to convert the Pro- 
testants there. His style is represeuted by 
D’Alembert as solid, serious, and above all 
strictly logical. Towards the latter part of 
his life he quitted, or rarely ascended the pul- 
pit, and devoted himself to attending upon the 
aick, visiting the prisons, and other works of 
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charity ; and died in 1704 universally lament 
ed, and long remembered as the mos* attrac- 
tive and eloquent of preachers. His moral 
character was also excellent, and for a Jesuit 
he was very liberal in his opinions. Two edi- 
tions of his sermons were published by Father 
Bretonneau, of which the first in 16 vols. is 
considered the best.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 
BOURDEILLES, see Branrome. 
BOURDELOT. There were three of this 
name of the same family, Join, the elder, born 
at Sens in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was bred to the French bar, and became 
master of requests to Mary de Medicis. He 
is celebrated as one of the most able and judi- 
cious critics of his time, and published in 1615 
a folio edition of Lucian at Paris, his notes to 
which are very valuable; in 1618 he also 
edited the works of Petronius Arbiter, in 
12mo, and the year following those of Helio- 
dorus, 8vo, in which latter work he exhibits 
gieat erudition. His other works are a com- 
mentary on the satires of Juvenal, and a uni- 
versal history. le died suddenly at Paris in 
1638, bequeathing his property, which was 
considerable, to his sister’s son, Pirrre Mi- 
CHON, a physician, who in consequence us- 
sumed the name of Bourdelot, agreeably to his 
late uncle’s request. He was born in 1609, 
and distinguished himself carly by his skill in 
his profession, which introduced him to the 
acquaintance and patronage of Christina of 
Sweden, the prince of Condé, and other illus- 
trious personages. He published an account 
of Mount A&tnre; a clever tract on the natural 
history and medicinal properties of the viper ; 
and left behind him in manuscript a catalogue 
of medical works, with biographical notices of 
their authors, and remarks on their contents. 
He died in 1685 at Paris, and in his turn left 
his fortune to his sister’s son, P11 nrz Bonnet, 
imposing on him a similar condition as to the 
assumption of the family name. He too was 
a physicaan, and is hnown as the author of 
some annotations on Colomie's ‘* Bibliotheque 
Choisie.” His death took place in 1709. There 
were also two brothers of this name at Paris 
in the early part of the last century, who com- 
menced a history of music, which after their 
deaths was complicted and published by Jacques 
Bonna at Frankfort in 1742.—Bioe. Univ. 
BOURDON (Srsasiran) an eminent 
painter of Montpellier, born in 1616. When 
only eighteen he went to Rome, where he 
spent nine years, and on his return to France 
executed his chef d’c:uvre, the crucifixion of 
St Peter, for the church of Notre Dame. In 
1652, having experienced during the civil wars 
some inconvenience on account of his religion, 
which was that of the reformed church, he 
retired to the court of Sweden, where the queen 
Christina received him very favourably, and 
2 ena him her painter. On the abdication 
of his patroness he returned to France and was 
one of the twelve persons who commenced the 
establishment of the Royal Academy in 1648, 
of which society he aiterwards became the 
head. Like many of his brethren he added 
the art of engraving to that of painting, and 
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several of his own pictures have been engraved 
by other artists. He died in 1652 aged forty- 
six. He was the friend of Claude Lorraine, 
whose style, as well as that of Sacchi and Ca- 
ravagio, he occasionally imitated with great 
success. While at the Swedish court, the 
queen having made him a present of some un- 
packed pictures, which had been brought from 
among the plunder of Prague, Bourdon, on dis- 
covering that they consisted of pieces by Cor- 
regio and other first-rate masters, returned 
them, saying they were tuo valuable for a pri- 
vate man. These paintings afterwards formed 
the nucleus of the Orleans collection.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 


BOURDONNAYE (Brravyarp Francis M 


Mane be ta) a French civil and military offi- 
cer of considerable eminence. He was a na- 
tive of St Malo in Brittany, and was at an 
early age in the service of the French East- 
India Company. Having displayed his talents 
in several voyages, he was at length appoint- 
ed to the government of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, which flourished under his ad- 
ministration. During the war which began in 
1741 between the French and the English, 
he fitted out a fleet of nine ships, with which 
he sailed to India, and besieged and captured 
Madras in September 1746. A large rausom 
was paid to save the place from pillage, and 
the riches acquired in this expedition by the 
governor exposed him to envy and persecu- 
tion. The directors of the India Company 
laid complaints against him before the minis- 
try, in consequence of which, on his arrival] in 
France, he was sent to the Bastile, and his 
conduct subjected to # judicial scrutiny, which 
was at length terminated in his favour. He 
was restored to his liberty and honours , but 
confinement and anxiety of mind had ruined 
his health, and he died in 1754, the victim of 
unjust prosecution, In 1751 was published 
an account of his administration, under the ti- 
tle of ‘‘ Mémoires de Bourdounaye ci-devant 
Gouverneur-Généra] des Isles de France et de 
Bourbon,” 2 vols. 12m.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BOURGELAT (Cia ube) a native of Lyons, 
born in 1712. He was originally intended for 
the law, but quitted it for the study of farriery, 
and established a veterinary school in his na- 
tive city. He also belonged to the academy 
of Berhn, and communicated much valuable 
information respecting this branch of science 
to that society. He published various treatises 
on these and other subjects, among which are 
‘©The Elements of Horsemanship,” &c. ; 
«« Nouveau Newcastle ;”? a treatise on cavalry, 
8vo 1747; ‘“* The Materia Medica, as used in 
the Veterinary School ;” a theoretical and 
practical treatise on bandages, 8vo ; another 
on the contagious disorders of brutes, 4to ; and 
a third on the comparative anatomy of animals, 
Bvo. He died in 1779.—Biog. Univ. 
BOURGEOIS (Sir Francis) descended 
from a considerable Swiss family, was born in 
London in 1756, and originally intended for 
: but being instructed when a child 
in the rudiments of painting, he became so at- 
tached to that art, that he devoted himself en- 
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tirely to it. He was placed under the noble- 
of Loutherbourg, and having access sellers 
finest collections, soon distinguished “ia,” & 
by his landscapes and sea-pieces. Jiting a 
he was appointed painter to the king o! vuls. 
land, who at the same time created h? oc- 
'knipht of the order of merit, which was cven 
firmed by George Ili, who appointed him ‘us 
landscape painter in 1794. By the will of L& 
friend, Nocl Desenfans, a celebrated picture’ 
dealer, he became pcssessed of the fine collec- 
tion which he left 1s Dulwich college, with 
10,000/. for the purpose of building a gallery, 
and keeping the pictures in order. He died 
in 1811, and is buried at Dulwich.—Gent. 


ag. 
BOURGUET (Lewis) a French writer on 
natural philosophy in the eighteenth century. 
He was born at Nianied, and went with his 
family, who were Protestants, to Switzerland, 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. His 
father settled at Zurich, where Bourguet was 
educated. Ile became professor of philosophy 
and mathematics at Neufchatel; and in 1728 
he engaged with others in a periodical work 
entitled ‘* Bibliotheque Italique,”’ printed at 
Geneva, and extended to 16 vols. 8vo. He 
chiefly deserves notice for some ingenious spe- 
culations on chrystahzation, which appeared 
in a tract entitled ‘“‘ Lettre sug, la Formation 
des Sels ewdes Crystaux,”” 12mo. He died in 
1742, aged sixty-three.— Moreri. 
BOURIGNON (AnTOINETTE PE La 
Porte) a remarkable female fanatic, was 
born in 1616, at Lisle in Flanders. She came 
into the world so deformed, that there were 
some thoughts of stifling her as a monstrous 
birth, She however grew up less displeasing, 
and her family, which was opulent, wished to 
marry her ; but such was her aversion to ma- 
trimony, that she cloped to avoid their perse- 
cutions, and underwent a variety of adventures. 
Early impressed with a notion of the decay of 
pure Christianity, she imagined herself called 
upon to revive it. Her fortune and her enthu- 
siastic turn, on the death of her parents, ren- 
dered her the object of much hypocritical arti- 
fice ; but with whatever other spirit she might 
fancy herself favoured, she waa certainly en- 
dowed with the faculty of tahing care of her 
property, which she neither spent nor bestowed 
in charity, but resolutely defended against 
syireuaed. suitors and all the world. She be- 
came yoverness of the hospital at Lisle, and 
took the order and habit of St Augustin ; but 
so little of the gentleness of the gospel was 
discoverable in her conduct, that the hospital 
became a scene of disgraceful disturbance, and 
the magistracy interfering she retired to Ghent. 
About this time she made a convert of Chiis- 
tina Bartholemew de Cordt, a Jansenist and 
priest of the oratory at Mechlin, and purchased 
of him a part of an island gained from the 
sea, with an imtent to settle there with her 
disciples. In the mean time she resided at 
Amsterdam, and wrote several books, particue 
larly one entitled ‘“ Of the Light of the 
World,” in which her system 15 isplayed as 
far as ber own incoherent ideas could display 
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eur ks most visionaries of this class, she 
4 i that religion consisted neither in know- 


ike of to" in practice, but in spiritual im- 
lled b and internal communions with the 


pag actin De Cordt dying, left her his heiress, 
his fa hich she quitted Holland, and in 1671 re- 

Feed to Noordtstrandt, shaking off many dis- 

reer gf 
; ‘les that would have accompanied her, lest 
dera ‘ey should expect any benefit fiom her purse. 
Priv tere she set up a printing-press, and wrote 
wp Pooks in Dutch, French, and German, with 
surprising facility; but her opinions and dispo- 
g *ition subjected her to much hostility, and her 
prese was prohibited. In this dilemma she re- 
tired to East Friesland, where she obtained 
F the direction of an hospital; but while she 
" was willing to devote her time to the poor, she 
carefully withheld her money, never, as she 
said, being able to find any sufferers whose 
conduct deserved relief. This woman, in direct 
communion with the Deity, indeed, observed 
that she would rather throw her property, which 
** was consecrated to God,” into the sea, than 
aid in the support of beastly persons who had no 
souls to save. She was in consequence soon 
obliged to quit Fast Friesland and depart for 
Holland, and ended in the same year (1680) 
her turbulent life at Francker. Strange to sity, 
the number of her disciples—always kept down 
during her life by her peevish, avaricious, and 
unamiable qualities—was increased by her 
miserable writings after her death; or rather 
a man of abilities and address, one Peter Poc- 
ret, a Cartesian, thought something might be 
made of her vagaries, and therefore reduccd 
them into a kind of system, in a work enti*led 
L’ceconomie Divine, ou System Universel, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1686, in French and 
Latin, in 7 vols. folio. Her notions were 
also warmly adopted in Scotland, and pro- 
duced much controversy; and until very sately, 
if not at present, cgndidstes for holy orders in 
the Scottish church were explicitly called upon 
to renounce JDourignanism. Bayle gives 
some curious particulars regarding the not 
always decorous notions of this wretched wo- 

man.—- Mosheim. Bayle. 

BOURNE (Vincent) a modern Latin poet, 
distinguished for the taste and elegance of his 
compositions. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, whence he removed to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and took the degree of 
MA. in 1721, He occupied for some years the 
situation of under-master at Westminster till 
his death, which took place in 1747. His 
character was highly respectable, but his ha- 
bits and manners, which were those of a re- 
tired scholar little attentive to the common 
affairs of life, occasionally exposed him to the 
pleasantry of his pupils. Few modern writers 
of Latin try have been so often or so de- 
wervedly praised as Vincent Bourne, whose 
works manifest a degree of classic beauty and 
felicity of expression almost unrivalled. His 

ems, consisting of originals and translations, 
kare been repeatedly printed.—-Chulmers’ 
Bie « Diet. 

OWDLER (Tuomas) the son of John 
Bowdler, a [hysician at Bath, who was the 
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author of a political pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
form or Ruin,—take your Choice,’”’ 1797, 8vo. 
He was born at Ashley near Bath in 1754. 
At the age of sixteen he went to St. Andrews, 
and afterwards to Edinburgh to study physic. 
He then set out on a continental tour, and 
after travelling through Hungary, Germany, 
and Italy, he returned home and commenced 
practice asa physician. In 1781 he went to 
Lisbon as a medical attendant of a friend, who 
died there. On revisiting his native country 
he relinquished his profession, which he had 
adopted in compliance with the wishes of his 
father though it was not agreeable to his own 
inclination, and fixing his residence in Lon- 
don, he was chosen a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. In the year 1787 he 
made a second journey to the Continent, which 
gave rise to his publication entitled ‘‘ Letters 
written in Holland in the Months of Septem- 
ber and October 1787,’ 8vo. He removed 
in 1800 from the metropolis to the Isle of 
Wight, which he quitted in 1810, and went to 
Malta with one of his nephews. On his re- 
turn he resided at KRhyddings, near Swansea 
in South Wales, where he dicd in 1825, and 
was buried in the churchyard of the parish of 
Oystermouth near Swansea. Te published in 
1815 a short account of the life of his friend 
general Villettes, with Ictters written during a 
Journey in France soon after the abdication of 
Buonaparte. But he is principally distin- 
guished as the editor of “ ‘The Family Shak- 
speare,” 1818, 10 vols. ‘in which nothing 1s 
added to the original text, but those words 
and expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a family.” Mr 
Bowdler, at the time of his decease, was en- 
gaged in preparing a similar expurgated edi- 
tion of Gibbon’s ‘‘ History of the Deciine and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” which has since 
been published. Jane Bown 1, sister of the 
preceding, distinguished as a poetess, died in 
1784. Mannan Bown. xk, another sister, still 
living, has published poems and essays, ser- 
mons, and a memoir of Miss Elizabeth Smith 
Joun Bowp ten, jun. nephew of Thomas B.,was 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and died in 1815. 
He was the author of select picces in verse 
and prose, and of theological tractsa.— Life of 
John Bowdler the Et.ler, &c. 18%5. 8vo. 
BOWDICH (Thomas Epwarp) an inge- 
nious and enterprising man, who may be num- 
bered among the victims to the task of ex- 
ploring the interior of the African continent. 
He was bom at Bristol in June 1793, and 
after some previous education at a grammar- 
school, he was sent to Oxford, but he staid 
there only a short time, and was never regu- 
ant matriculated. At an early age he mar- 
ried, and engaged in trade at Bristol. Finding 
however the details of business exceedingly 
irksome, he determined to seek a more conge- 
bial occupation, and he accordingly solicited 
and obtained the appointment of writer in the 
service of the African Company. In 1816 he 
arrived at Cape Coast Castle, where he was 
Joined soon after by his wife. 1t being thought 
desirable to send an embassy to the negro king 
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of Ashantee, Mr Bowdich was chosen to con- 
duct it; and he executed with success the 
arduous duties of his situation. After remain- 
ing two years in Africa he returned home, and 
soon after published his ‘‘ Mission to Ashantee, 
with a Statistical Account of that Kingdom, 
and Geographical Notices of other Parts of 
the Interior of Africa,” 1819, 4to. Haviny 
offended the company in whose service he 
had been engaged, and having therefore no 
prospect of further employment, yet wishing 
ardently to return to Africa for the purpose of 
visiting its hitherto unexplored regions, Mr 
Bowdich resolved to make the attempt with 
such assistance as he could obtain from private 
individuals. He however previously went to 
Paris, to improve his acquaintance with physical 
and mathematical science. [His reception from 
the French literati was extremely flattering; a 
public eulogium was prnouiiced on him at a 
meeting of the four academies of the Institute, 
and an advantageous appointment was offered 
him by the French government. While at 
Paris he published an exposure of the system 
of the African Committee, which induced the 
British government to take measures for the 
dissolution of the company. ‘To obtain funds 
for the prosecution of his favourite project, Mr 
Bowdich also published a translation of Mol- 
lier’s Travels to the Sources of the Senegal and 
Gambia, and other works; by the sale of which 
he was enabled, with a little assistance from 
other persons, to make preparations for his 
second African expedition. He sailed from 
Havre in August 1422, for Lisbon ; thence he 
proceeded to Madeira, where he was detained 
several months, but at length arrived in safety 
in the river Gambia. <A disease, occasioned 
by fatigue and anxiety of mind, here put an 
end to his hfe, January 10, 1824. Mr Bow- 
dich’s death may be considered as a misfortune 
to the scientific world, as he is said to have 
been a profound classic and hnguist, an ex- 
cellent mathematician, well versed in most of 
the physical sciences, in ancient and modern 
history, and in polite hterature. He was a 
member of several literary societies in Eng- 
land and abroad. Ilis widow, whose pencil 
has furnished embellishments for her husband's 
literary productions, has published ‘‘ Excur- 
sions in Maderia and Porto Santo, during the 
Autumn of 1823, while on his Third Voyage 
to Africa, by the late T. E. Bowdich,” with a 
continuation of the voyage, &c. till his death, 
1825, 4to.— Lit. Gaz. 

BOWER (ArcnisaLp) a Scottish writer, 
possessed of some talents and industry, but 
more remarkable on account of his singular 
tergiversation with regard to religion. He was 
born near Dundee in 1686, of Catholic parents, 
and after being educated at the Scot's college 
at Douay, he went to Rome, and became a 
member of the order of the Jesuits. He set- 
tled at Macerata, where, according to his own 
account, he was a counsellor of the Inquisi- 
tion. In 1726 he was obliged to leave cis 

lace for Perugia, whence he fied secretly to 
“ogland, and professed himself a convert to 
the Protestant faith. He obtained respectable 

Broc. Dict.—No. XX. 
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patronage, was engaged as a tutor in a noble- 
man’s family, and employed by the booksellers 
in conducting the ‘* Historia Literaria,”’ 
monthly review of books, and in writing a 
part of the ‘* Universal History,’’ in 60 vols. 
8vo. The money which he gained by these oc- 
cupations he is helieved to have gave given 
or lent to the society of the Jesuits, and thus 
to have purchased his readmission amung 
them about the year 1744. Subsequently re- 
penting of the engagement he had made with 
his old associates, he claimed and recovered 
the property he had advanced. In 1748 he 
published the first volume of a “ History of 
the Popes,” by subscription ; and the same 
‘ear was appointed keeper of the queen’s li- 
rary, through the interest of the Hion George 
(afterwards lord) Lyttleton. In his history, 
which was continued to seven volumes, he dis- 
played such an indiscreet zeal again-t popery, 
as exposed him to the animadversions ot Alban 
Butler, a learned catholic ; and the literary 
merits of his work were at the same time se- 
verely canvassed by Douglas, afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury. But still more unfortunately for 
his reputation, his money transactions with the 
Jesuits were brought to light, and, in spite of 
his spirited defences of his conduct, he was 
generally believed to be a man destitute or 
moral or religious principle ; so thut he had 
hardly a fiiend or patron left exeept lord Lyt- 
tlcton, whose disapprobation alone prevented 
Garrick from making the apostacy and double 
dealing of Bower the subject of a satirical 
drama. He died in 1766, leaving a widow 
(the niece of bishop Nicholson) who shortly 
after published an attestation of his having 
died a Protestant.—Arkin’s G. Biog. Monthly 
Review. 

BOWLE (Joun) an English divine of con- 
siderable literary attainments, who was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MA.in 1750. Entering into orders, he was 
presented to the vicarage of Idmiston in W ilt- 
shire, where he continued till bis death in 
1788. He assisted in detecting the conspnacy 
of Lauder against the reputation of Mil- 
ton, and was a contributor to Granger’s | io- 
graphical History of Ingland, Stevens's edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and Warton's history of 
English poetry, and the author of some papcra 
in the Archxologia , but he is chiefly distin~ 
guished as the publisher of a splendid edition 
of Don Quixote in the original Spanish 6 vols, 
4to, 1781, which involved him in a contro- 
versy with Joseph Baretti, carried on without 
much courtesy on either side, and now deserv- 
edly forgotten.— Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes of 
the 18th Century. 

BOWYER (Wics14m) an English printer 
and classical scholar of eminence in the last 
century. Hewas a native of London, where 
his father, also a printer, « arried on business. 
‘The son acquired the rudiments of learning 
under Ambrose Bonwicke, a nonjuring cler. y- 
man, and was afterwards admitted a sizar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, but left the 
university without a degree in 1722, and be- 
came an associate in trade with hisfather. In 
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1729 he obtained the office of printer of the 
votes of the house of Commons, which he held 
nearly fifty years. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed printer to the Society of Autiquarians, 
of which learned body he was admitted a mem- 
ber; and on the death of Samuel Richardson 
in 1761, the interest of lord Macclesfield pro- 
cured him the appointment of printer to the 
Royal Society. In 1768 he was vominated 
printer of the journals of the house of Lords 
and the rolls of Parhament. Ie died in 1777, 
aged seventy-cight, and was interred in the 
church of Low Layton in Essex. Dy his will 
he bequeathed a considerable sum of money, 
in trust to the Stationers’ company, for the re- 
lef of decayed printers or compositors. His 
principal literary production was an edition of 
the New Testament in Greek, with critical 
notes and emendations. He also published se- 
veral philological tracts, and added notes and 
observations to some of the learned works 
which issued from his press. About ten years 
previous to his decease, he entered into part- 
nership, with Mr John Nichols, who shortly 
after that event published a small volume of 
biographical anecdotes of Bowyer and his 
learned coutemporaries, which formed the 
basis of hia ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 18th 
Century,’ 9 vols. 8vo. a work contanangy a 
vast inass of indivested matevials for a history 
of English literature during the period to which 
it relates.— Nichols's Life of Bowyer. Gent. Mag. 

BOYCE (Wrurtiam) au eminent musical 
composer in the last century. [1¢ was a native 
of j.ondon, and was a pupil of Dr Maurice 
Greene, organist of St Paul’s, who at his 
death bequeathed him a valuable collection of 
church 1ausic, which served as the basis of a 
splendid publication of that class by Boyee, in 
3 vols. folio. Notwithstanding he was afflicted 
with deafness, which incrcased to such a de- 
gree as to render him almost inseusible of 
sound, he acquired an uncommon degice of 
skill in his profession. In 1736 be was chosen 
organist to the church of St Michael, Corn- 
hill ; and was also appointed organist and com- 
poser to the Chapel oe ate On his settling to 
music an ode performed at the installation of 
his patron the duke of Newcastle, as chancel- 
lor of Cambridge university in 1749, he was 
honoured with the degree of doctor of music. 
and in 1757 succeeded Dr Greene as master 
of the king’s band. le was the author of 
many admired pieces for the theatre, and for 
other places of public entertainment; but his 
fame clnefly depends on his sacred composi- 
tions. Dr Bumey observes, that ‘ there is 
an original and sterhing merit in his pioduc- 
tions, founded as much upon the study of our 
own old masters as on the best models of other 
countries, that gives to all his works a peculiar 
stamp and character of his own for strength 
clearness, and facility, without any mixture o- 
styles or extraneous ornaments.” Dr Boyce 
died of the gout in 1779, at the age of sixty- 
eight, and was interred in St Paul's cathe 
dral.— Burney’s Hist. of Music. 

BOXHORN (Mana Zvzxnivs) a learned 
a. industrious scholar of the seventeenth cen 
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tury. He was a native of Bergen-op-Zoom in 
Brabant, and was educated at Leyden, where 
he became first professor of rhetonc, and sub- 
sequently, on the death of Daniel Heinsius, 
professor of politics and history. Ie died in 
1653, at the age of forty-one, leaving a vast 
number of literary works, written in Latin, 
amoug which are editions of the Augustan his- 
torians and other classical writers ; a treatise 
on sacred and profane history ; poems, and a 
treatise on the discovery of printing, which he 
would assign to his native country.— Buyle. 
Moreri. 

BOYD (Mank Aurxanper) a literary cha- 
racter of some eminence, was the son of Ro- 
bert Boyd of Pinkhill, and was born at Gal- 
loway in 1562. He was educated at Glasgow 
under the superintendence of his uncle, the 
archbishop of that see, and was equally con- 
spicuous for the quickness of his parts and the 
turbulence of his disposition. Quitting study, 
he went to Paris, where he reduced himself to 
distress by gaming, and then resuming his 
studies with scholastic ardour, repaired 10 
Bourges, fo attend the celebrated civilian Cu- 
yacins, ‘To this professor he recommended 
himself by a compliance with his taste in Latin 
poetry, which gave a preference to Ennius 
and the elder Latm pocts. After leading a 
wandering hfe on the Continent for fourteen 
years, he returned to Scotland, and died at his 
father's seat at Pinklill in 1601. He has re- 
ceived much the same eulogium in regard to 
vraces of peison, powers of mind, and various 
accomplishments, as the admirable Crichton, 
Ile deft various MSS. on subjects political, 
critical, and patriotic, but is popularly known 
only by his ‘* Fypistole Teroidiis,’? and his 
“ Hymni,’’ publshed in the “ Dehciw Poeta- 
tum Scotorum.” ‘hey exhibit some tolerable 
imitations of Ovid, but otherwise display more 
learnime than poetry.— Bioe. Brit. 

BOYD (Huen Macavry) a writer who 
only claims notice here as one of the reputed 
authors of ‘* Junius’ Letters.”” Ile was born 
in 1746, being the second son of a respectable 
Jnsh gentleman, who had him educated at 
Priuity college, Dublin. He came to London 
under the patronage of Mr Richard Burke, 
and soon became known both to the fashion- 
able and literary world. Ile married a lady of 
gcod fortune, but was reduced by extravagance 
to the necessity of accepting the place of se- 
cretary to lord Macartney, whom he accompa- 
nied to Madras, where he died in 1791. Some 
political tracts which he published in the news- 
papers, written after the Letters of Junius 
and in imitation of them, formed the sole 
ground for attributing those celebrated cynstles 
to his very inadequate pen. These being col- 
lected and published m two vols. 8vo, soon 
dispelled the illusion, which only proves the 
industry which certain enthusiastic theo- 
rists wall occasionally use to deceive both 
themselves and other people.—Month. Review, 
N. 8. 7.27 and 36. 

BOYDELL (Jouv) an English engraver, 
but more distinguished as an encourager of the 
fine arts, than on account of his own produc- 
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tions. He was born in Staffordshire in 1719, 
and war intended for his father’s occupation, 
which was that of a land surveyor. Accident 
having thrown in his way ‘‘ Baddeley’s Views 
of different Country Seats,” he conceived so 
strong an inclination for engraving, that he 
determined to adopt it as a profession ; and 
accordingly, when above twenty, he bound 
himself apprentice for seven years to Toins, a 
London engraver. In 1745 he published six 
small landscapes, and afterwards executed as 
many more views of places in and near Lon- 
don as formed a volume, which he published 
by subscription. With the profits of this work 
he commenced trade as a printseller, and b 
his liberality to artists in general, established 
a high reputation as a patron of ingenious men. 
Woollet was employed by him to engrave the 
celebrated pictures of ‘‘ Niobe” and “ Phae- 
ton,’’ and he furnished other eminent artists 
with occupation, and was thus enabled to carry 
on an extensive foreign tradein English prints, 
which tended greatly to his own emolument 
and to the credit and advantage of his native 
country. Having at length established what 
might be termed an English school of engrav- 
ing, he next turned his attention to the im- 
provement of the art of painting. With that 
view he engaged the first artists in the hinv- 
dom to furnish the collection of pictures form- 
ing the well-known ‘ Shakspeare Gallery.”’ 
The wars arising out of the French Revolution 
having obstructed his continental trade, he was 
induccd in 1804 tosolicit an act of Parhamentto 
permit him to dispose of his eam and paint- 
ings by lottery. This he obtained, and lived 
long enough to see every tichet disposed of, 
but died before the lottery was drawn, on the 
12th of December 1804, of inflammation of the 
lungs, occasioned by standing in a damp room. 
Mr Boydell was an alderman of the city of 
London, and in 1790 held the office of lord 
mayor. He was succeeded in business by his 
nephew Josiah Boydell, who also prac tired 
the art of engraving. He too was a member of 
the court of aldermen, but resigned his gown 
some time before his decease, which occurred 
in 1818.—Gent. Mag. 

BOY ER (Anrt)a French refugee and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born at Castres in 1666, 
ana settled in England on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz. He published a French aud 
English dictionary and a grammar, both of 
which are still in use. He also made himself 
known by his “ Political State,’? a monthly 
publication ; ‘* The Elistory of King Willian,” 
3 vols. 8vo; ‘‘ Annals of Queen Anne,” 11 
vols. 8vo; ‘* State Trials,’ up to that of the 
earl of Oxford ; ‘* Letters French and Eng- 
lish,’’ and various translations. He died at 
Chelsea in 1729.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

BOYER (Joun Bartist Nicnonas) a 
French physician, who distinguished himself 
by his skill in the treatment of infectious dis- 
eases. Ile was a native of Marseilles, and 
when that city was desolated by the plague in 
1720, he displayed so much zeal and ability 
in resisting its ravages, that his services were 
rewarded with a pension from the royal trea- 
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sury, and he was appointed physician to a ree 
giment of guards. His advice was sought for 
not only iu various provinces in France, but 
also in Germany, Spain, and other countries. 
He was elected senior of the faculty of medi- 
cine at Paris in 1756, and the king bestowed 
on him the cross of the order of St Michael 
and letters of nobility. He died at Paris in 
1768, aged seventy-five. He published a 
Pharmacopcria, and some tracts on contagious 
diseases.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BOYER (Joun Baprisr.) See Anoens 
(Marquis d’.) 

BOYLE (Ricwarp) earl of Cork, a states- 
man of note in the seventeenth century. He 
was descended from a Herefordshire family, 
but was a native of Canterbury. After study- 
ing at Cambndge he removed to the Middle 
Temple, which he left to become clerk to sir 
Richard Manwoad, chief baron of the exche- 
quer. In 1588 he went to Dublin with strong 
recommendations to peisons in power, whose 
patronage be obtained. In 1595 he married a 
lady of fortune, whose death a few years after 
left him the possessor of property to the 
amount of 45001, a year. ‘The state of Ireland 
at that time having rendered land very cheap, 
he tooh advantage of the circumstance to make 
some considerable purchases, among which 
was the estate of sir Waller Raleigh, conrist- 
ing of 12,000 acres in the counties of Cork 
and Waterford, which he obtained on easy 
terms. He was then appointed clerk of tho 
conncil under sir George Carew, the president 
of Munster, whom he accompanied im varivus 
expeditions against the Irish insurgents, in op- 
position to the English government. On these 
and other occasions he distinguished himself 
by his talents and activity, and rapidly aug- 
mented his political power and_ influence. 
Kiny James [ appointed him privy-counsellor 
for Munster, and afterwards for the kingdom 
of Treland ; in 1616 he was made a peer of 
that realm by the title of baron Boyle of Youg- 
hall, and in 1620 he was created viscount 
Dungarvan and eal of Cork. He was now in 
the height of his prospenty, living in his 
castle of Lismore in a style of grandeur more 
resembling that of a sovereign prince than of a 
private individual. In 1629 he was made one 
of the lords justices of Ireland, and in 1631 
lord treasurer of that hingdom. Like most of 
the Enghsh rulers of the sister island, he seems 
to have employed his power rather for the 
subjugation than the advantage of the native 
Irish. Ile built and fortified towns and cas- 
tles, and introduced among the people arts 
and inanufactures ; but he put im force the 
severe laws of queen Elizabeth against the 
Catholics, and transported multitudes of the 
ancient inhabitants from the fertile province of 
Leinster to the bogs and deserts of Kerry, sup- 
plying their place with English colonists. 
Such measures might be consistent enough 
with the views and principles of a military 
despot like Cromwell, who on surveying the 
improvements of the estates ot this nobleman, 
is said to have declared—‘ That if there had 
been an earl of ale ee every province, it 
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would have been impossible for the Irish to 
have raised a rebellion.” But few persons 


will now be disposed to bow to the ipse dizit of 


the conqueror of Ireland, or to doubt for a mo- 
ment that the cruel and illiberal policy of lord 
Cork and other mistaken, but perhaps well- 
meaning statesmen, really contributed to cause 
those popular commotions which desolated 
Ireland in the latter years of his life. In 1641 
the earl went to England as a witness against 
lord Strafford, then under impeachment ; 
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the duke of Ormond, which Icd to a charge of 
high treason against him in Parliament, but it 
was not prosecuted, and he continued to enjoy 
the royal favour and confidence. The con- 
cluding years of his life were partly devoted to 
hterature, though with little advantage to the 
world or his own reputation. He wrote poems, 
plays, a romance, and tracts on controver- 
sial divinity, which have all long since passed 
into oblivion ; but there is a collection of his 
‘State Letters,” published in 1742, which 


having quarrelled with that nobleman during affords much interesting information. He died 
his vice-royalty. Soon after his return home , October 16, 1679.—Biog. Brit. 


the insurrection of the Irish broke out; on 


BOYLE (Roserr) a natural philosopher, 


which event he displayed his accustomed usually clussed with Bacon, Locke, and New- 
activity, enlisting his tenantry under the com- 'ton, as one of the brightest luminaries of 


mand of his sons, aud taking other measures 
for the defence of the country. But he lived 
only tosee the commencement of the calami- 
ties of his adopted country, dying in Septem- 
ber 1643, aged seventy-six. Lord Cork is 
principally memorable as the founder of a 
family, several individuals of which have 
highly distinguished themselves as cultivators 
of literature, science, andthe arts; yet it should 
not be forgotten that he attained a high degree 
of contemporary fame, and was designated in 
the age in which he lived—‘‘ The great Earl 
of Cork.” —Biog. Brit. 

BOYLE (Rocrr) earl of Orrery, fifth son 
of the preceding. He was born in 1621, and 
when only seven years old was created baron 
Broghill, by which Irish title he is usually 
known. He was educated at T'rinity college, 
Dublin ; after which he travelled on the Con- 
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feature in his personal character. 
was placed under the care of Mr Marcombes, 


science in the age in which he hved. Ile was 
born at Lismore in Ireland in 1627, and was 
the seventh son of the first earl of Cork, and 
brother of lord Broghill. After some previous 
instruction at home, he was sent to Eton col- 
lege, where sir Hlenry Wotton was then pro- 
vost. He continued there three years, and 
ws the removed to his father’s seat at Stall- 
bridge in Dorsetshire, to1mprove his acquaint- 
ance with classical learning, under the tuition 
of the Rev. W. Douch. At this early age he 
wrote some memoirs of his own life, in which 
he records ‘* various remarkable instanees of 
divine goodness, in his many signal ar te 
from imminent danger of his life,” and dis- 
plays throughout those warm feelings of a re- 
ligious nature, which formed so prominent a 
In 1638 he 


tinent, aud returned home at the commence-ja French gentleman, who accompanied him 


ment of the Irish rebellion. He commanded a_ 
troop of cavalry raised by his father, was em- 
ployed in the defence of the castle of Lizmore, 
nd displayed his courage and ability on many 
«casions in the service of Charles I; on the 
cessation of whose authority he acted under 
the parliamentary commissioners in Ireland. 
When the hing was put to death, he retired 
for a while from public life ; but being courted 
by Cromwell, he accepted a commission from 
him, and assisted him materially in reducing 
the Irish to subjection. He served his new 
master with zeal and fidelity, and few persons 
were more trusted or distinguished by him. 
Oliver becoming Protector, made lord Brog- 
hill oue of his privy-council and a member of 
his house of Lords. In 1656 he sent him to 
Scotlaud, with a commission to govern there 
with absolute authority for one y: ar; and his 
¢oudyct was such as proved satisfactory both 
to the Scots and the Protector. On the death 
of Cromwell, he at first supported the interests 
of his son, but perceiving the instability of 
his government, he retired to his estates in 
Jreland, to watch the progress of events. Be- 
coming aware of the approaching restoration 
of regal power, he exerted himself with such 
dexterity ang success in promoting it, as to ob- 
tain much credit for his conduct. Charles I 
rewarded him with the title of earl of Orrery, 
and he was appointed one of the lords justices 
for Ireland. In 1667 he became involved in 
an unhappy dispute with the lord-lieutenant, 


and one of Ins elder brothers on their travels 
abroad. ‘They passed through France to Ge- 
neva, where Mr Marcombes resided, and 
where they continued some time studying rhe- 
toric, logic, mathematics, and politcal peo- 
graphy, to which were added the accomphsh- 
ments of fencing and dancing. In September 
1641, the brothers set off for Italy, through 
Lausanne, Zurich,, and Soleure; and after 
visiting Venice and other places, proceeded to 
Florence, where they spent the winter. Here 
Mr Boyle made himself master of the Italian 
language, and became acquainted with the 
new astronomical discoveries of Gahleo, who 
died near Florence at this penod. In the 
spring of 1644 the travellers went to Rome, 
and after ashort stay returned to Florence, 
whence they again set off for Leghorn, and at 
length reached Marseilles, where they expect- 
ed to receive a supply of money from Eneland. 
This they were prevented from receiving, 
owing to the breahing out of the Irish rebel- 
hon. In consequence of this disappointment, 
they were obliged tu return to Geneva, and 
after waiting there two years, they with diff- 
culty obtained money for their travelling ex- 
penses, and setting off, arrived in England in 
the middle of the year 1644. Mr Boyle now 
learnt the death of his father, who had be- 
queathed him the manor of Stallbridge, and 
other considerable estates. After having ar- 
ranged his affairs, he took up his residence at 
Stallbridge in 1645, and lived there for the 
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ensuing five years, occupying his time with ex- 
periments in chemistry and natural philosophy. 
He made occasional excursions to London and 
Oxford, and formed an acquaintance with 
many men of science. Between the years 
1652 and 1654 he twice went to Jreland, where 
he possessed landed property which required 
his attention. While there he studied prac- 
tical anatomy under the direction of his friend 
Dr afterwards cir William Petty. Returning 
to England about 1654, he settled at Oxford, 
and engaged with ardour in the prosecution of 
researches in expeiimenvtal philosophy. In 
this academica] retreat he became a member of 
the association of pliulosophers, who held their 
meetings at the apartments of Dr Wilkins, 
warden of Wadham college, and afterwards 
bishop of Chester. It was during his resi. 
dence here that he contrived a more per- 
fect and managealle air-pump than that of 
Otto Guericke, who was the inventor of that 
pneumatic machine, which was still further 
improved in 1658 or 1659 by the celebrated 
Robert Hook, who then resided with Mr Boyle 
as his chemical operator. ‘The discoveries he 
made by means of this valuable instrument, 
were of the first importance, and covtributed 
materially to establish his fame as a man of 
science, both at home and abroad. After the 
Restoration in 16600, he was received with fa- 
vour by the hing, and the lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon strongly solicited him to enter into 
holy orders, for which he was well qualified by 
his piety and learmmg, and winch would pro- 
bably have led to his attaining the highest of- 


fices inthe church ; but he, from conscientious | 


motives, rejected the chancellor's advice. 
About this time he published ‘‘ New Experi- 
ments physico-mechanical, touching the Spring 
of Air,” which he defended against the ani- 
madversions of [lobbes and others. In 1661 
he published ‘‘ Philological Essays and other 
Tracts;’’ and shortly after, his ‘‘ Sceptical 
Chymist.”” The next year he was appointed 
governor of the corporatidh for propagating the 
gospel in New England, an office highly con- 
genial to his inclination. On the incorpora- 
tion of the Royal Society in 1663, which con- 
sisted chiefly of the members of the scientific 
association at Oxford mentioned above, Boyle 
was one of the first fellows, and was appointed 
a member of the council. He now published 
‘* Some Considerations touching the Useful- 
ness of Experimental Natural Philosophy ;” 
‘‘ Experiments and Considerations touching 
Colours, with Observations on a Diamond 
that shines in the Dark ;” and a theological 
tract. In 1664 he was elected a member of 
the company of the royal miues. The next 
year appeared his ‘‘ Occasional Reflections on 
several Subjects,” a juvenile production, which 
though not perhaps deserving of the ironical 
satire bestowed on it by Swift in his ‘‘ Medi- 
tation on a Broomstick,” is certainly a very 
oljectionable production, the general scope 
and tendency of which is well exposed by a 
late writer.-—(See ‘‘ The Indicator,” No, 39.) 
The provostship of Eton college would have 
Leen bestowed on Mr Boyle at this time, but 
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he declined accepting it. In 1666 he pub- 
lished his “‘ Hydrostatical Paradoxes ;”’ “*'The 
Origin of Forms and Qualitics ;” as well as 
several papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. In the vear 1668 he fixcd his residence 
in London, a cicumstance advantageous to his 
scientific acquaintance, especially as it enubled 
him to atteud regularly the mectings of the 
Royal Society, where perhaps he had pre- 
viously not often appeared ; for Sorbiere, in 
his « Travels in England,” in 1664, remarks, 
that though he had frequented the assemblies 
of the Royal Society, he had not been so fortu- 
nate as to see Mr Boyle, whose philosophical 
discoveries rendered him an object of attrac- 
tion to all learned foreigners who visited this 
country. Cosmo III, duke of ‘Tuscany, who 
came hither in 1669, and whose travels in 
England were published in 1821, made a point 
of seeing him, and was entertained by the 
exhibition of curious experiments with the 
air-pump, chemical phenomena, and the dis- 
play of optical and other plnlosophical instru- 
ments. ‘This prince, or rather the writer of 
his travels, after noticing Mr Boyle’s charita- 
ble exeitions in the cause of religion, adds, 
‘« Indeed if in his person the true belief had 
been united with the correctness of a moral 
hfe, nothing would have remained to be de- 
sired ; but this philosopher having been born 
and brought up in heresy, is necessarily igno- 
rant of the principles of the true religion, 
hnowing the Roman Catholic church only by 
the controversial books of the Anglican sect, 
of which he is a most strenuous defender and 
a most constant follower ; his blindness there- 
fore on this subject is by no means incompati- 
ble with his great erudition.’ ‘The num- 
ber and variety of philosophical treatises- 
which Mr Boyle published during the last 
twenty years of his life, is so great that we 
can only enumerate a few of the most impor- 
tant; these are—‘* Continuation of New 
Experiments touching the Spring and Weight 
of the Air,” &c. 1669; ‘ A Discourse of ab- 
solute Kest in Bodies ;’’ tracts about the 
** Cosmical Qualities of Things ;”’ ‘‘ Consider- 
ations touching the Usefulness of Experimental 
Philosophy,’ tome the second ; ‘“‘ Tracts of a 
Discovery of the Admirable Rarefaction of the 
Air,’’ &c.; ‘‘ The Origin and Virtue of Gems ;”” 
‘¢ Tracts containing New Experiments touch- 
ing the Relation between Flame and Air,” 
&c.; ‘* Experiments on the Weighing and 
Coercion of Fire and Flame ;’”’ ‘* Tracts on 
the Saltness of the Sea, on a Statical Hygro- 
scope, on the Natural and Preternatural State 
of Bodies, and on the Positive or Privative 
Nature of Cold ;’”’ ‘‘ Experiments and Notes 
about the Mechanical Origin of Particular 
Qualities ;’’ “* An Historical Narrative of a 
Degradation of Gold, made by an Anti-elixir ;” 
‘« The Aerial Noctiluca ;” ‘‘ New Experiments 
and Observations on the Icy Noctiluca,”’ &e. 
‘* Continuation of New Experiments Physico- 
mechanical, touching the Spriug and Weight 
of the Air, with a large Appendix ;” ‘ The 
Natural History of Human Blood ;” “ A Dis- 
quisition about the final Causes of Natural 
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Things, wherein it is enquired whether, and if 
ut all, with what caution a Naturalist should 
admit them ; to which are subjoined, by way of 
appendix, some uncommon Observations about 
vitiated Sight ;” ‘ Medicina-Hydrostatica ; 
or Hydrostatics applied to the Materia Me- 
dica,”’ part the first; ‘‘ Experimenta et Ob- 
nervotiones Physica, wherein are briefly treated 
of severn” Subjects relating to Natural Philo- 
sophy m an expcrimental way; to wlich is 
added a small Collection of strange Reports,” 
part the fi st. Of the last two works the con- 
tinuation never appeared. ‘Lhe precedzzg im- 
perfect hst of Mr Boyle’s plnlosephical pro- 
ductions may suffice to show how far science 
is indebted to his exertions. JJia writings de- 
rive their principal value from the large por- 
tion which they contain of experimental hnow- 
ledge and observation of the works of nature, 
wherefore they have proveda fertile storchouse 
of facts, whence have been derived many sub- 
sequent discovenes. His fame depends prin- 
cipally on bis labours as a natural philoso- 
pher, and in that point of view cnough has 
been stated to give a general idea of his merits 
and character. Much however of huis fortune 
was spent, and a large portion of his ime em- 
ployed in writing religious tracts, and publishing 
translations of the Kable, and mumerous works 
tending to the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
died universally Jamented December 30, 1691, 
and was on the 7th of January following in- 
terred in the church of St Martin's in the 
Fields. By will he bequeathed a revenue of 
5Ol. a year for the endowment of a lecture in 
defence of Christianity, whence have origi- 
nated treatises of various merit against atheism 
and infidelity. He died unmarried, but is sad 
early in life to have formed an attachment to 
the beautiful daughter of llenry Carey, car) of 
lonmouth ; a circumstance which 1s supposed 
to have piven a romantic tinge to some of his 
theological publications. JJis woths have been 
repeatedly printed, separately and collectively. 
Birch’s Life of Boyle, 1743. Murtin’s Biog. 
Philosophica. Aikin's G. Big. 

BOYLE (Ricuarp) third earl of Burling- 
ton and fourth earl of Cork, was another 
branch of the noble family of Boyle. Ie was 
born in 1695, and was married in 1721 to one 
of the coheirs of Savile, marquis of Halifax. 
He was in1730 installed Kmght of the Garter, 
and was a prosperous courtier, and very popu- 
lar from his generosity and munificence. In 
1731 he resigned his place of captain of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners, and employed 
himself in beautifying his garden at Chiswick, 
and constructing various pieces of architecture, 
for which art he had a great taste and predi- 
lection. His enthusiasm in this way was so 
conspicuous, that he even contributed his own 
money to public edifices, and repaired St Paul’s 
Church, Gover Garden: because it was the 
work of Inigo Jones. His house at Chiswick, 
the plan of which was borrowed from a well- 
known villa of PaJladio, and Burlington-house, 
which he new-fronted, fell to the Devonshire 
family by the marriage of his only daughter to 
the duke. Pope dedicated to Lord Bur. 
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ington his fourth epistile, and he is also ha- 
noured as the first patron of bishop Berkelry: 
Ile died much esteemed in 1753, when the title 
of Burlington became extinct.—Biog. Brit. 
Walpole’s Painters. 

BOYLE (Cuarcrs) the second son of Ro- 
ger earl of Orrery, was born in 1676 at Chel- 
sea, and at fifteen entered a nobleman at Christ- 
thurch, Oxford, under the care of Dr Atter- 
bury. While there, he published a new edi- 
‘ion of the epistles of Phalaris, of which Dr 
Bentley questioning the authenticity, he wrote 
an answer entitled “ Dr Bentley’s Dissertation 
on the Epistles of Phalaris examined,’ which 
troduced the famous controversy alluded to in 
the article Bentley, in which the wit was all 
pn one side and the truth on the other. On 
leaving the university in 1700, he was chosen 
member for Huntingdon ; and on the death of 
his brother suecceded to the ealldom, and was 
soon aiter elected a knight of the thistle, and 
received the command ofa regiment. In 1709 
he was promoted to the rank of a major-gene- 
ral, and sworn of the queen's privy council ; 
he was also envoy exnaordinary from the queen 
to the states of Flanders and Brabant, at the 
critical pernod of the treaty of Utrecht ; and 
on his return was raised to the dipnity of a 
British peer, under the title of lord Boyle. 
He retired from court soon after the accession 
of Creorge I, and in 1722 was sent to the 
Tower on suspicion of bemg concerned in 
Layer’s plot, but was discharged after six 
months’ imprisonment. He constantly attend- 
ed the house of Peers as before, but never 
spoke, though he was often employed in draw- 
ing up protests. Besides the edition of Pha- 
laris, he published a comedy called ‘* As you 
fiud it;’’ acopy of verses to Dr Garth upon 
his dispensary ; and a prologue to Southerne’s 
play of the sivec of Capua. Me died in 1731. 
His name of Orrery was given to an astrono- 
mical iustrument, snvented by Mr George Gra- 
ham, whom he patronised.— Biog. Brit. 

BOYLE (Joun) earl of Cork and Orrery, 
only son of the subject of the preceding arti- 
cle, was born in 1707. Ils early tutor was 
Elijah Fenton the poet, and ata proper age 
he was sent to Westminster, and thence to 
Christchurch, Oxford. In 1728 he married 
lady Harriet Hamilton, daughter of the earl of 
Orkney ; and in 1732 took his seat m the 
house of Peers, and distinguished himself as 
the opponent of .Sir Robert Walpole. He 
however attached himself more to literature 
than to politics, and a temporary residence on 
his estate in lreland brought him acquainted 
with Dr. Swift. He published in 1739 an 
edition of the dramatic works of his great 
grandfather, Roger earl of Orrery, and in 1742 
his ‘* State Letters.” His own earliest publi- 
cation way a translation of two odes of Horace 
im 1742, which work was followed in 1762 by 
his “ Translation of the Epistles of Pliny the 
Younger, with Observations on each Letter, 
and an Essay on Pliny’s Life.’? This transla- 
tion advanced his reputation as a polite scho- 
lar, but has since been eclipsed by the superior 
version of Melmoth. Im the same year he 
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gave the world his very popular production, 
entitled “ Remarks on the Life and Writings 
of Dr Swift,” ina series of letters to his se- 
cond son. It takes some freedoms with an 
old friend, but appears to be veracious, if not 
flattering. In 1753 he succeeded to the ear). 
dom of Cork, by the death of the ear] of Bur- 
lington and Cork, and continued to amuse him- 
self and the world with occasional communica- 
tions to the ‘‘ World” and ‘‘ Connoisseur.” 
In 1754 he made the tour of Italy, and em- 
ployed himself in collecting materials for a 
history of Tuscany, which he intended to write 
in a series of letters, twelve only of which have 
been published since his death. They are 
written in an agreeable manner, and contain 
some curious information respecting the Me- 
dici family. The remainder of his life was 
embittered by the death of his second wife 
and eldest son, added to much suffering on 
his own part from the zout. Ile died 1762 
aged fifty-six, leaving behind him a very 
amiable character as a nobleman, a whiter, 
and a rational and disinterested lover of h- 
berty.— Biog. Brit. 

BOYS (Witiiam) an ingenious naturalist 
and antiquary, born at Deal in hent in 1735. 
He was the son of commodore Boys, lieute- 
nant-governor of Greenwich lLospital, who 
wrote ‘‘An Account of the Loss of the Luy- 
borough Galley by Fire, on her Voyage from 
Jamaica to London.” ‘The subject of this arti 
cle was bred a surgeon, and practised as such 
at Sandwich, and on beimyg appointed surgeon 
to the sick and wounded seamen, removed to 
Walmer. He died in 1808. Tle was a fel- 
low of the Antiquarian Society, and publish- 
ed. in the Archaologia, ‘ Observations on 
Kits-Coity House in Kent.’ Has principal 
works ure a tract on conchylogy, entitled 
‘‘Testacea minuta rariora nuperrime detecta 
in arena httoris Sanduicensis, a Gul. Boys, SAS, 
Multa addidit, et omnium figuras ope micro- 
scopli ampliatas accurate delineavit, Geo. 
Walker,” 1784, to; and a ‘‘ History of 
Sandwich,’ 1792, 4to.—Gent. Mag. 

BOYSE (Sasruer) au English poet of con- 
siderable ability, but more remarkable as an 
example of that reckless folly and imprudence 
which has too often characterised the votaries 
of the muses. He was the son of the Kev. 
Joseph Boyse, a Dissenting minister at Dub- 
lin, where he was born in 1708. Being in- 
tended for his father’s profession he was sent, 
at the age of eighteen, to the university of Glas- 
gow, which place he left within twelve months, 
in conseguence of having contracted a marnage 
with a pons woman as thoughtless as him- 
self. turning home he became wholly de- 
pendent on his father, and by his extravagance 
dissipated the property of his parent, who died 
in indigence, and was buried at the expense of 
his congregation. Loyse then removed to 
Edinburgh, where in 1731 he pubhshed a vo- 
lume of poems, which gained him the patro- 
nage of some persons of rank and influence, 
and from whom he obtained letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Pope and other distinguished 
individuals, with which be went to London. 
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Of these recommendations he neglected to 
avail himself through mere indolence; and 
thenceforth he supported himself partly by 
writing for the press, and partly on the dona- 
tions extorted from charitable persons by his 
shameless importunity. About the year 1740 
he was reduced to such a state of extreme 
wretchedness, that he had neither shirt, cout, 
nor any hind of apparel to wear. The sheets 
of his bed were carried to the pawnbrokers ; 
and in this miserable condition he sat up, with 
a blanket wrapped round him, through which 
he thrust his arm, to write on a paper placed 
on lus knee. In this way he is said to have 
spent six wecks, living or rather starving with 
a wife and child, on the miserable pittance he 
could gain by scribbling for the mayazines. 
Innumerable were the slnfts to which be was 
reduced and the suffermgs he underwent, 
owing to his lazy, selfish disposition, and mean- 
ness of spint. It has been asserted that when 
he had walked from home without a farthing, 
leaving his wretched consort and child with- 
out victuals, on having a guinea given him he 
has gone to a tavern and spent it on delicacies, 
for his sole gratification. In 17145 he resided 
at Reading, where his wife died, and his be- 
haviour becoming more decent, some hopes 
were entertained of his reformation. But he 
returned to London, relapsed into his former 
habris, and died in a miserable lodging in 
Shoe-lane im 1749, The best of his composi- 
tionsis 'f The Deity,’’ a religrous poem, which, 
with others selected from his miscellaneous 
effusions, may be found in Dr Anderson’s 
“ Poets of Great Britain.”’—~Ailin’s G. Biog. 
Dr Keurich’s London Review, vol. il. 

BOZE (Craun1 Gros vt) an archeologi- 
cal wiiter of eminence, born at Lyons in 1680. 
He obtained the office of keeper of the Royal 
Cabinet of Medals at Paris, which was much 
improved and augmented under his judicious 
management. In 1705 he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, of which he became perpe- 
tual secretary ; and in 1715 he was chosen a 
member of the French Academy. Ile died in 
1754. Besides many papers in the memoirs 
of the Academy of luscriptions, and historical 
euloyies of its members, he was the author of 
the ‘* Medallic History of Lewis XIV,” 1723, 
folio ; ‘‘ The History of the Emperor Tetricus 
elucidated by Medals ;”’ and otber works on 
numismatics.— Morer?, Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BRACCIOLINI (Francis) surnamed Dell’ 
Api, born at Pistoia in 1566. He was private 
secretary to cardinal Antonio Barberini, on the 
elevation of whose brother, Maffeo, to the 
popedom by the title of Urban VILL, Braccio- 
lini puplished a poem in twenty-three cantos, 
which so pleased that pontiff, that he made 
him several very handsome presents and car~- 
ried his hindness so far as to cause jim to as- 
sume the armorial bearings of his own family, 
three bees, and cognomen above-mentioned in 
allusion to them. He took orders at the age 
of forty, and was well beneficed through the 
favoor of his patrons. He died at Pistoia in 
1645. His other works consist of ‘La Croc. 
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Riacquistata,” an epic poem, esteemed by his 
countrymen only second to the ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered ;” a mock-epic entitled ‘ Lo Scher- 
no degli Dei,” both printed in 4to; ‘* Evan- 
dro,” # tragedy; ‘‘ L’Amoroso Sdeano,’”’ a 
pastoral; aod several other dramatic and 
pastoral ieces.—Tiraboschi. Baillet. 
BRACTON (Iizwry pr) one of the earli- 
est writers on English law, flourished in the 
thirteenth century. He studied civil and ca- 
non law at Oxford, and about the year 1244 
Henry III made him one of his judges itinerant. 
Some writers say that he was afterwards chief 
justice of England, but his fame at present is 
derived from his legal treatise entitled ‘* De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliz,” which 
was first printed in 1569, folio, but of which 
a more correct edition was published in 1640, 
4to. He is accused of being too favourable in 
this work to the Pope, but that was the error 
of his age, and it is possibly to the unsettled 
nature of the times, and the alternate ascen- 
dancy of the crown and barons, that we must 
attribute his inconsistency with regard to the 
royal prerogative ; in one place, observing 
that no man must presume to dispute or con- 
trol the actions of the king ; and in another, 
that he is subordinate to the law, and may be 
« bridled” by his court of ‘ earls and barons.” 
The time of his death is unknown.— Bug. 
Brit. 
BRADBURY (Tuomas) a Nonconformist 
divine of eminence im the last century. He 
was a native of Wakefield in Yorkshire, and 
was educated at a dissenting academy in the 
couztry, where he distinguished himself chiefly 
by his satirical wit and eccentric conduct. 
He left that seminary at the age of eighteen 
and commenced preacher in the metropolis 
After occupying other situations, he became 
the successor of Daniel Burgess, whose styl 
of pulpit eloquence he imitated. [le distin 
guished himself as a public writer by a con 
troversy with Dr leaac Watts on the subject o 
the Trinity, in which Bradbury showed himsel 
a warm, but not very liberal advocate for or. 
thodoxy. He also published two volumes o 
sermons, which are esteemed by the Calvinis. 
tic dissenters. In private life he is said t 
have been of a jovial disposition, and woul 
occasionally carry his Inlanty 80 far as to sin; 
*©Q the roast Beef of Old England!” at | 
ublic dinner in commemoration of the Revo: 
ution. His general conduct however was irre 
proachable, and he was respected not on] 
among his own party, Lut also by some of th 
episcopal clergy, particularly bishop Burne! 
He died in 1759.—Bennet and Bogue's Hus 
the Dissenters. Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. 
BRADLEY (James) a celebrated astron' 
mer and mathematiciau, who was a native 
Shireborn in Gloucestershire. He was edi 
cated at Oxford, where be took the degree 
MA. in 1717. Having taken orders he o 
tained the vicarage of Bridstow in Hereford 
shire, and subsequently the sinecure of Lan 
dewy Walfry in Pembrokshire, which wa 
his sole church preferment. This was princ) 
pally owing to his great attachment to math 
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intical studies, which induced him in 1721 
1 being chosen Savilian profersor uf astroe 
omy, to resign hoth his benefices. He de- 
ated himself with enthusiasm to the cul- 
ivation of science and in 1728 he publisl. 
d his theory of the aberration of tl» 
xed stars, which has gained him .asting 
ebrity. In 1730 he was appointed lecturer 
1 astronomy and experimental philosophy at 
xford. in 1741 he succeeded to the post of 
stronomer royal on the death of Dr Halley ; 
ad at the sane time he had the degree of 
'D. conferred on him by the university of Ox- 
rd. Hecommunicated to the Royal Society 
11747 a very important discovery wh.ch he 
iad made relative to the nutation of the earth’s 
xis; and having obtained from government a 
rant of 1,000/. to purchase instruments for 
he observatory of Greenwich, he laid out 
hat sum in making such additions to the ap- 
varatus which he found there as enabled him 
© prosecute his astronomical researches with 
sreater advantage than his predecessors. 
Soon after he was chosen a foreign member of 
he Royal Academy of S.1ences at Paris; and 
‘e was also a member of the Academy of In- 
criptions. Having refused to accept the va- 
uable living of Greenwich, offered to him by 
he king in 1751, he had a pension of 250/. 
-year conferred on him, which he enjoyed till 
tis death which took place July 15th, 1762, 
u the seventieth year of his age. He was the 
uthor of eight papers in the Plnilosophical 
‘ransactions ; and he left a sezies of astrono- 
nical observations made at Greenwich, part 
ff which were published at Oxford, 1798, 
olio ; and the remainder are in the possession 
of the Savilian professor.—Ann. Register. Dr 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, Aikin’s G. 
Biog. 

BRADLEY (Ricuanp) a voluminous wri- 
er on botany and horticulture, chiefly deserv- 
.ng of notice on account of bis having been 
stated to have forestalled Dr Brewster in the 
discovery of the kaleidoscope. But this is a 
mistake, for the contrivance proposed by Brad- 
ley in one of his books on gardening, for pro- 
ducing combinations of coloured surfaces, de- 
pends on principles totally different from those 
on which the kaleidoscope is constructed, and 
are calculated to produce a very inferior effect ; 
nor does it appear that the acheme was ever 
executed. Bradley was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
which last situation he was in danger of losing 
on account of some irregularity of conduct, 
when he died in 1732. His principal works 
were compilations, some of which were once 
popular, but have been rendered obsolete b 
the progress of science.—Pref. to Martyns 
Dissertat. on the Aneis. 

BRADSHAW (Jonny) president of the high 
court of justice which tried and condemned 
Charles I. Some say he was born in Derby- 
shire, others in Cheshire, but the first notice 
had of bim is that he studied the law in Gray’s 
Inn, and being admitted to the bar, obtained 
much chamber practice from the partisans of 
Parliament, to which he was zealously devoted. 
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Ya 1646 he was made joint commissioner of 
the great seal] for six months by a vote of the 
house of Commons, and in the February fol- 
lowing, both houses voted him chief justice of 
Chester. When the trial of the king was de- 
termined upon, the resolute character of Brad- 
shaw pointed him out for president, which 
office after a slight hesitation he accepted. His 
deportment on the trial was lofty and unbend- 
ing, in conformity to the theory which render- 
ed the unhappy sovereign a criminal and ame- 
nable, and every thing was done, both for and 
by him, to give weight and dignity to this ex- 
traordinary tribunal. is character would 
have stood higher had his reward been Jess 
ample, but he was too munificently recom- 
pensed, both 1n money and land, to entitle him 
to the praise of disinterested principle. Le 
was however so far consistent in his conduct, 
that he rendered himself obnoxious to Crom- 
well when the latter seized the protectorate, 
and was at length deprived of the chief justice - 
ship of Chester. On the death of Cromwell 
and restoration of the long parliament again, 
he obtained a seat in the council, and was 
elected president, and would have been ap- 
pointed commissioner of the great seal had 
his health permitted. He died in November 
1659, and on his death-bed asserted, that if 
the king were to be tried and condemned again, 
he would be the first to agree to it. He was 
magnificently buried in Westminster abbey, 
whence his body was ejected and hanged on a 
gibbet at Tyburn, with those of Oliver and Ire 
ton at the Restoration. Whatever the defects 
of this intrepid character, it is possibly good 
for knaland that it can occasionally produce 
men of hindred spirit ; and it 1s well observed, 
both by Hume and the late Mr Fox, that the 
trial of Charles I, however anomalous, by no 
means tended to lower the national character 
of Englishmen in the estimation of foreigners. 
Biog, Brit. 

BRADSTREET (Anna) an English poetess 
of the seventeenth century, whose works at- 
tracted much notice among her contempora- 
ries. She was the daughter of Thomas [ud- 
ley, a gentleman who emigrated to North Ame- 
rica in the reign of Charles I, and was gover- 
nor of the colony of New England. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of talents and learn- 
ing, and was the author of a tract relative to 
the distresses of the settlement over which he 
presided, and a wniter of occasional poetry. 
Hlig death took place in 1653, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. His daughter Ann 
married Simou Bradstreet, one of the succes- 
sors of her father in his colonial magistracy. 
She wrote a volume of poems, published with 
the following title—'* The Tenth Muse, lately 
sprung up in America, or several Poems com- 
piled with great variety of Wit and Learning, 
full of Delight, by Anna Bradstreet,’ 1650, 
12mo. Dr Cotton Mather says, ‘‘ Her poems, 
divers times printed, have afforded a grateful 
entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monu- 
ment for her memory beyond the atateliest 
marbiles.”’ The time of her death is not 


known.— Mather’s Hist.of New Eng. Book II. . 
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BRADWARDIN (Tuomas) a learned 
English divine of the fourteenth century. He 
was educated at Merton college, Oxford, and 
after being chancellor of the diocese of Lon- 
don, attended Edward IIT as confessor during 
his ware in France. Bradwardin was made 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1349, but he died 
forty days after his consecration at Lambeth, 
and was buried at Canterbury. This prelate 
wrote several mathematical treatises, which 
have been published, and among them one on 
the quadrature of the circle. But he is best 
known as the author of a book against pela- 
gianism, entitled ‘‘ De Causa Dei.” The fame 
of this work led Chaucer, in his “ Nun’s 
Priest’s ‘Tale,’ to rank Bradwardin with St 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo. An apologue in 
this treatise appears to have furnished Parnell 
with the story of his beautiful poem “ The 
Hermit.” It is however of Oriental origin, 
and the archbishop probably derived it from 
the Talmud.—Cave. Mosheim. 

BRADY (Dr Nicuoxas) a divine, best 
known as a translator of the ‘‘ Psalms,” in 
conjunction with Tate. Ile was the son of an 
officer in the army of Charles I, and was born 
at Cork in 1659, and educated at Westminster 
and Christchurch, Oxford. His first prefer- 
ment was a prebend in Cork, and he subse- 
quently settled in Londou, and ultimately be- 
came vicar of Richmond and rector of Clap- 
ham in Surrey. Besides the Psalms, he trans- 
lated the Aznecid of Virgil, which was pub- 
lished by subscription in 1726, and a very 
middling tragedy, called ‘‘ The Rape.’ He 
also wrote three volumes of sermons. He died 
in 1726.—Biog. Brit. Cibber’s Lives. 

BRADY (Rostrt) a learned physician 
and historian, was a native of Norfolk, and 
admitted at Caius college in 1645, and made 
doctor of physic by royal mandate, and 
elected master of his college in 1660. In 1670 
he was appointea keeper of the records in the 
Tower, and soon after regius professor of 
physic in the university of Cambridge. He is 
little known in his profession, which he pro- 
bably did not pursue, as beside his historical la- 
bours, he sat as a member or the university of 
Oxford in the parliament of 1681, as also 
in that of 1685. His principal historical 
works consist of an ‘* Introduction to the Eng- 
lish History,” and ‘* A Complete History of 
England, from the Entrance of the Romans 
unto the End of the Reign of Richard I.” 
The introduction is chiefly occupied in proving 
three points—that there were no Commons 
until the 49th Ilenry III; that William of 
Normandy made an absolute conquest of the 
kingdom; and that the crown is hereditary 
and not elective. The object of the history is 
to show that all English liberty has been con- 
cession from the crown ; a position which proves 
little, while so evident that the crown may be 
virtually forced to concede. Hume _ how- 
ever clearly borrowed his theory from Brady, 
and it is undoubtedly of some use to the apo- 
logist of the failings of a weak and unfortunate 
dynasty, whatever it may be to the genuine and 
unsophisucated British historian. The parr 
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tive of Brady is chiefly epitomized from Mat- 
thew Paris; and considering his obligations to 
the crown, it is not wonderful that he passed 
over many things favourable to the more popu- 
lar side of the question. He has however ma- 
naged his arguments skilfully, and exhibited 
considerable research. Jr Brady was also the 
author of a ‘ Treatise on Murghs.” He died 
in 1700.— Biog. Brit. 

BRAHE (Tyceno) a celebrated astronomer 
of a noble Danish family, born at Knudstorp in 
the province of Scania, in 1546. After some 
previous tuition at Copenhagen, he was sent to 
Leipsic to study the law. [ed by inclination, 
he devoted himself to mathematical pursuits, 
to which his attention is said to have been di- 
rected by accident. He left Leipsic in 1565, 
and that year he had the misfortune to have a 
part of his nose cut offina duel, which Joss he 
is said so ingeniously to have supphed by an 
artificial nose, that the defect was not percep- 
tible. Ile made some chemical experiments in 
hopes of finding the philosopher's stane, a com- 
mon object of research among the philosophers 
of his time. dn 1566 he Jeft Denmark, and 
improved his acquamtance with astronomy in 
the course of his travels im Germany and 
France. He returned home in1571, and beyan 
to make astronomical observations at an obser- 
vatory which he erected near Anudstorp. Here 


at was that he signalized limself in 15733, by | 


the discovery of a new star in the constellation 
Cassiopeia. He soon after violently offended 
his relations by marrying a country girl, when 
the king interposed his authority to produce a 
reconciliation. In 1574 he lectured on astro- 
nomy at Copenhagen ; and soon after having 
travelled through several] parts of Europe, he 
determined to settle with his family at Basil. 
The Wanish king, Frederic 11, unwilling to 
have his country deprived of a subject who 
was an honour to it, determined to retain him 
at home, by providing him with every couve- 
nience for his studies, and rewarding him ac- 
cording to his merits, He therefore presented 
him with the island of Iluen or Ween in the 
Sound, forthe erection of an observatory, gave 
jum an ample pension, aud a canonry in the 
cathedral of Roschild. He enjoyed this 
situation and these advantages about twenty 
years, during which period he strenuously ap- 
plied himself to the cultivation of astronomi- 
cal science. The death of Frederic 11 inter- 
rupted his studies, and being deprived of his 

nsion and canonry by the 1 offices of envious 
and. illiberal courtiers, he left Denmark, and 
ultimately settled at Prague, under the patron- 
age of the emperor Rodolphus, who was a 
lover of science and learned men. This prince 
provided for him most magnificently ; aud he 
began to occupy himself with his usual pur- 
suits, and gathered around him a number of 
mathematical students, among whom was the 
celebrated Kepler. He had not long enjoyed 
these advantages when he was seized with a 
disease, which terminated in death October 
24,1601. ‘Tycho Brahe is known as the in- 
- ventor of a new hypothesis to explain the mo- 
"tons of the planetary bodies. His scheme 
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was akind of medium between the ancient 
system of Ptolemy and that which had been 
advanced by Copernicus. He supposed the 
earth to be fixed motionless in the centre of 
the universe, round which he imagined the 
sun to revolve in a year and the moon ina 
month; the other planets performing their 
course round the sun, and being carned with 
it in its revolution round the earth; and the 
whole of this system, together with that of the 
firmament or orb of the fixed stars, was sup- 
posed to have a diurnal motion also. The ob- 
vious dithculties in this scheme, and its infe- 
riority to the simpler and now generally re- 
ceived system of Copernicus, have led some 
to undervalue the abilities of Tycho, who, it 
ought tobe recollected, had for his object the 
forination of an hypothesis, which would ex- 
plain the celestial phenomena without admitting 
he revolufionary motio.us of the planet we in- 
galnt. Neither does the fame of Tycho rest 
apon the mezits or the ingenuity of lus theory, 
for he was a skilful practical astronomer, and 
made many important obse1 vations on the stars, 
contained in the works published by himself, 
and in the famous Rudolpbine Tables of his 
disciple Kepler. Vartin's Brograph. Phiulosoph. 
Morert. Athin'’s G. Brg, 

BRAIDWOOD (Tuomas) an ingenious 
man, a native of Edinburgh, said to have been 
jhe first in this country who systematically at- 
empted the arduous yct interesting task of 
communicating general instruction to the deaf 
and dumb. The art however had been pre- 

iously practised by Dr John Walls, b 
Henty Baker, and probably by others, thoug 
Braidwood may have invented his mode of 
tuition without being acquainted with the la- 
bours of his predecessors.—(See John Conrad 
Am™awn and Peter Pone:.)—In 1760, about 
the time that the abbe de I! Epee commenced a 
similar undertaking in France, Braidwood first 
conceivedthe idcaofteachingthe deaf and dumb, 
an art which he then supposed to be origiual, 
and the most successful realization of which 
he was permitted to witness, aud to bequeath 
the advantages arising from it to his family. 
Hie removed in 178.3 from Edinburgh to Hack- 
ney, where, iu conjunction with his son-in-law 
John Braidwood, he continued for many years 
to pursue his profession. He died in 1806. 
His daughter, Mrs Isabella Braidwood, having 
at an early age been bereft of her husband, 
her first wish was to perpetuate through her 
family that art which she had seen so benefi- 
cially exercised by their father. Circumstances 
induced her to remove to Edgbaston near Bir- 
mingham, where she conducted a seminary for 
pupils born deaf till her death, which took 
place in 1819, in the fifty-seventh year of her 
age.—Gent. Mag. 

BRAILPHWAITE (Joun) an ingenious and 
enterprising mechanic, noted for his successful 
employment of the diving-bell in recoveriu 
shipwrecked property. In 1783 he constructe 
a diving machine, with which he descended 
into the Royal George, sunk off Spithead, and 
brought up the sheet-anchor and many of the 
guns. In 1788 he obtained from the Hartwell 
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Fast Indiaman, lost near one of the Cape de | 
Verd islands, dollars to the value of 38,0001. : 
7000 pigs of lead, and 360 boxes of tin. He 
was yet more fortunate in exploring the wreck 
of the Abergavenny East Indiaman off the 
Isle of Portland, from which he recovered pro- 
perty worth 105,000/. He died in 1818.— 
Ibid. 

BRAMAH (Josten) an English engineer 
and mechanist of distinguished ingenuity. Iie 
was a native of Yorkshire, and was bred a 
carpenter, in which occupation he was em- 
ployed fist in the country and afterwards in 
London, displaying in both situations much 
native talent and industry. Le worked in the 
metropolis for some time as a cabinet-maker, 
but at length adopted the profession of an en- 
gineer, and imade himself known as the author 
of severul curious and useful inventions. 
Among these is an hydraulic machine, pro- 
ducing motion by the umform pressure of 
fluids, on the principle of the hydrostatic para- 
dox, for which he took out a patent in 1796, 
as he also did for an improved hind of lock, 
which from its general utility and application, 
has contributed chiefly to make his name 
known. In 1807 he was employed hy the 
governors of the bank in constructing machines 
for printing bank-notes. He was carrying on 
many other plans of improvement in mechani 
cal works at his premises at Pimlico, when he 
was suddenly taken off by death, December 
9,1814. He published “ A Dissertation on 
the Construction of Locks,” and ‘* A Letter 
on the subject of the Cause of Boulton and 
Watt against Homblower and Mabcriey, for 
an Infringement of a Patent.”’—New Monthly 
Mag. 

BRAMANTE VY URBINO (Lazarus) a 
celebrated Italian architect, born in 1414, of 
poor but reputable parentage. Showing an 
early taste for drawing, he was brought up to 
the profession of a painter, but he quitted it to 
dedicate his talents to architecture, which he 
cultivated with uncommon success. [fle first 
designed and commenced in 1515 the erectio: 
of St Peter’s at Rome, carried on and finished 
by other architects after his death. He wasa 
great favourite with pope Julius II, who made 
him superintendant of his buildings, and under 
that pontiff he formed the magnificent project 
of connecting the Belvidere Palace with the 
Vatican, by means of two grand galleries car- 
tied across a valley. He built many churches, 
monasteries, and palaces at Rome, and in 
other Italian cities, and was employed by pope 
Julius as an engineer to fortify Bologna, 1504. 
He manifested a decided predilection for the 
classic architecture of the Greeks, and was 
the instructor of Raphael in that art. He died 
in 1514. Bramante painted portraits with 
ability, and he was shilled in music and 

oetry. His pvetical works were printed at 
filan in 1756.—D’Argenville Vies des Archit. 
Tiraboscht. 

BRAMHALLE (Jonx) an eminent prelate. 
was born at Pontefract in Yorkshire, in 1593. 
He received his school education at the plac 
of his birth, and in 1608 was removed to Syd 
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ey college, Cambridge. After taking his de- 

grees he quitted the university, and became 
chaplain to Matthews, archbishop of York, 
and was soon after made a prebendary of 
York and then of Rippon. In 1630 he took 
‘tis doctor’s degree at Cambridge, and was in- 
‘ited to Ireland by lord Wentworth, where he 
was employed in reforming ecclesiastical 
abuses, for which he was promoted to the 
dishoprick of Derry. In 1641 articles of high 
reason were exhibited against him, but 
‘hrough the mediation of archbishop Usher in 
Kkngland, the proceedings were stopped. He 
resided abroad during the civil war, and re- 
urned to Ireland in 1648, when finding is 
afe still in danger, he escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, and returned to the Continent. At the 
Restoration he was created archbishop of 
Armagh, and died there in 1677. He was the 
author of a variety of works, which were pub- 
hshed in 1677 in one volume folo.— Biog. 
Brit. 

BRANCAS LAURAGUAIS (duke de) 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
died in October 1824, aged ninety-one. He 

vas distinguished for Ins skill in chemistry, 
nd was the worthy associate of Lavoisier, 
Serthollet, Chaptal, \an Mons, and other ce- 
Jebrated reformers of the science. To this 
nobleman we owe the discovery of the com- 
position of the diamond, and some very im- 
portant improvements in the manufacture of 
porcelain.— New Monthly Mag. 

BRAND (Joun) an Enyhsh antiquary and 
hook collector of eminence. He was born of 
mean parentage at Newcastle-on-T'yne in 
1743; and alter serving an apprenticeship to 
a shoemaker, obtained the means of prose- 
cuting his studies at Oxford. He entered into 
orders, and was presented to the curacy of 
Cramlington in Newcastle. Here he conti- 
nued till 1784, when the duke of Northum- 
berland gave him the rectory of St Mary Thil, 
Loudon ; and the same year he was chosen se- 
cretary of the Antiquarian Society. Ie died 
in 1806, at bis apartments at Somersct-bouse. 
His principal publications are—‘‘ Observations 
on Popular Antiquities, including Bourne’s 
Antiguitates Vulyares, with copious Addi- 
tions,” 1777, an enlarged edition of which 
curious work was published after his death, in 
2 vols. 4to; and ‘* The IJistory and Antiqui- 
ties of the Town and County of Newcastle,” 
1789, 2 vols. 4to. His curious and valuable 
library, of which there is a catalogue pub- 
lished in two parts, was sold by auction in 
1807 and 1808.—Gent. Mag. 

BRANDER (Gusravus) an antiquary and 
naturalist, who was of a Swedirh family, but 
was born in London in 1720. He was en- 
gaged in business as a merchant, and was one 
of the bank directors. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Royal and Antiquarian Socicties, 
to the transactions of both which lentned bo- 
dies he contributed some papers. His chicf 
publication is a catalogue of fossils collected 
in Hampshire, which he presented to the 
British museum, of which national institution 
he wasa trustee. He died in 1787.—Nichods's 
Lit. Aneedotes of te 13th Cintury. 
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BRANDT (Sgsasrian) a native of Stras- 
burg, who became a student of the law at 
Bagil, where he obtained a professorship. He 
is said to have afterwards settled at Strasburg, 
and to have been made count palatine and 
chancellor of the city. He died in 1520. 
Among his works are— Varia Carmina,”’ 
Basil, 1498, 4to, said to be the scarcest of his 
productions ; “‘ Navis Stultifera,”’ Basil 1497, 
4to, a satirical composition, of which there is 
a German translation, entitled ** Narrenschiff,” 
1499, 4to, and which has been many times re- 
printed in both languages ; and ‘‘ Expositiones, 
sive Declarationes omnium Titulorum Juris ci- 
vilis atque canonici,” Basil 1514, 8vo.—Cle- 
ment Bibliotheque Curieuse. 

BRANDT (Geranrp) a Dutch poet and 
divine, born at Amsterdam in 1626. His 
father was a watch-maker, and he was de- 
signed for the same occupation, but when 
young he displayed such an inclination for lite- 
rature, that it was thought proper to educate 
him for the church; and after completing his 
studies, he became pasto? of a congreyation of 
remonstrants at Nicukoop. When he was 
only seventeen he attempted dramatic com- 
position, and he afterwards wrote a tragedy, 
entitled ‘‘ The Dissembling ‘Torquatus,’’ the 
incidents of which bear so striking a similarity 
to those of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, that it las 
been supposed Brandt must have been ac- 
quainted with the work of the English bard. 
He married a daughter of professor Gaspar 
Barleus, by whom he had three sons, who all 
embraced the clerical profession, and attained 
some distinction by their wiitings. The elder 
Brandt removed from Nieukoop to Hoorn, and 
afterwards to Amsterdam, where he died in 
1685. Ile was the author of several historical 
works, the most important of which is his 
‘* History of the Reformation and other Par- 
ticulars concerning the Church of the Low 
Couutries,’’ 4 vols. 4to, 1671, &c. This work 
has been abridged and translated into English 
and French.—Moreri. Bowring’s Batuvian An- 
thology. 

BRANDT ¢ ) a German chemist of 
the seventeenth century, who is usually consi- 
dered as the discoverer of phosphorus. Lieb- 
nitz, in the ‘‘ Melanges de Berlin,” for 1710, 
mentions him as being achemist of Hamburgh, 
who, during a course of experiments on urine, 
for the purpose of discovering a solvent which 
would convert silver into gold, accidentally pro- 
duced phosphorus in 1667, or, according to 
others, 1669. He communicated his discovery 
to Kraft, another chemist, who showed it to 
Leibnitz and to Boyle. The former introduced 
Brandt to the duke of Ilanover, before whom 
be performed the whole operation ; and a spe- 
cimen of the new substance was sent to Hom- 
berg, who showed it to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris.— Chaptal’s Elements of Che- 
mistry, vol. iii. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

B DT (GerorGe) counsellor in the de- 
partment of the mines in Sweden, was born in 
the province of Westmania in 1694. He stu- 
died arpa and mineralogy at Upeal, and 
travelled to foreign countries to increase hie 
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knowledge of those sciences. On his return 
home he was made director of the chemical 
laboratory established at Stockholm, where he 
made many important experiments, chiefly re- 
lating to metals, of which he published an ac- 
count in the transactions of the Royal Society 
of Upsal, and the memoirs of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, to which he 
belonged. He died in 1768, leaving the repu- 
tation of having been one of the most learned 
and skilful chemists of his age.— Biog. Univ. 

BRANDT (Enevocp count de) a minister 
and favourite of Christian VII king of Den- 
mark, who was involved in the supposed con- 
spiracy of count Struensee, and wan sentenced 
with him to decapitation. He was executed 
April 28, 1772. These Danish statesmen are 
usually considered as having been the victims 
of political intrigue—Nouv. Dict. Hist.—See 
Srrvensre (Count). 

BRANTOME, or Peter pe BounDri.urs, 
a celebrated French historian, who was born 
in Guienne in 1527. He devoted himself 
early in life to attendance on the great, in 
whose train, or in a military capacity, he visited 
various parts of Europe. He became knight of 
the order and pentleman of the chamber to the 
kings Charles 1X and Henry JI], and cham- 
berlain to the duke of Alenson, with whom he 
went into the Netherlands. He held the ba- 
rony of Richemont in Perigord, and also the 
abbacy of Brantome, whence he obtained his 
distinguishing appellation. Ifis death took 
place in 1614, at his castle of Richemont. 
The memoirs of Brantome were printed in 
ten volumes, 12mo; of which four contain 
accounts of French captains, two of foreign 
captains, two of gallant women, one of illus- 
trious women, and one of duels. A sup- 
plement, in five volumes, was afterwards pub- 
lished. There are few works more amusing 
than these memoirs, which present a faithful 
delineation of the state of society in France 
during a very interesting period, when the ro- 
mantic usages of chivalry, though siuking iato 
oblivion, still retained some irfluence on the 
manners of the great. The style of Brantome 
is free and lively, and not always perfectly de- 
cent, a circumstance which must be attributed 
tothe nature of his undertaking, as the histo- 
nan of a very licentious age.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BRATHWAYTE (Ricuarp) an English 
poet, born at Warcop near Appleby, in 1588. 
At sixteen he became a commoner of Oriel 
college, Oxford, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge. He afterwards became deputy-lieute- 
nant for Westmorland, captain of a company, 
aud a justice of the peace, and died at Apple- 
ton in Yorkshire, in 1673. His works are— 
‘‘ TheGolden Fleece, with other Poems,” 8vo ; 
‘* Essays on the Five Senses,” 8vo ; ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Willow, or the Passionate Shepherd,” 8vo ; 
“‘ Nature’s Embassy, or the Wild Man’s Mea- 
sures,’ 8vo; ‘“‘ The Prodigal’s Tears,” 8vo ; 
“* Time’s Curtain Drawn, divers Poems,’’ 8vo; 
‘* The English Gentleman,”’ 4to ; “‘ The Eng- 
lish Gentlewoman,” 4to; ‘ The Arcadian 
Princess,” 8vo; “ Discourse of Detraction,” 
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12mo; ‘ Itinerarium Barnabii, or Drucken 
Barnaby’s Journal; ‘ Time’s ‘l'reasury,” 
4to ; ‘* Poem to Charles II on his Restora- 
tion,”” 4to; ‘“* Regicidium,” a tragi-comedy, 
Bvo; *‘ Survey of History, or a Nursery for 
Gentry,” 4to; ‘* A Curtain Lecture,” 12mo ; 
‘* Spiritual Spicery, or Tracts of Devotion,” 
&e. &c.— Wood. Warton. Chalmers’ G. Biog. 

BRAUN (Georce) in Latin Braunius, 
flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and was archdeacon of Dortmund and 
dean of Notre Dame at Cologne. He wrote a 
Latin oration against fornicating priests, and the 
lives of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary ; 
but his principal production is a work entitled 
‘* Civitates orbis terrarum in a’s incisie et ex- 
cusw, et descriptione typographica, morali, 
pa illustrate,’ in 6 folio volumes, with co- 
oured plates by Hohenberg and Hoeffnagel, 
1572, reprinted in five volumes in 1612. He 
died in 1622.—Moreri. Sazii Onom. 

BRAY (sir Rrornatp) born in Worces- 
tershire, was an able statesman and favou- 
rite of Henry VII. He was present at 
the battle of Blackheath in 1497, when lord 
Audley, who had joined the Cornish rebels, 
was taken prisoner, and on the execution and 
attainder of that nobleman, became possessed 
of part of his property. His conduct as a 
minister was such as to procure him the confi- 
dence of one of the most suspicious of mo- 
narchs, the love of the people, and the respect 
of historians, who style him the father of his 
country, a sage and grave person, and one who 
was not afraid to admonish the king when he 
did any thing contrary to justice and equity. 
He also rendered himself celebrated by his 
tove of architecture, in which he was nota 
little skilled. He superintended the building 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Westminster, a 
work which will honourably carry his name 
down to posterity. He also finished and per- 
fected St George’s chapel at Windsor, where 
he was buried on his death, which happened 
in 1503.—Biog. Brit. 

BREBEUF (Gronae bE) a French poet of 
some celebrity, was born at Torigny in lower 
Normandy, in 1618. He was distinguished by 
a translation of Lucan, which was much ad- 
mired, and procured him great promises from 
cardinal Mazarin, that were never fulfilled. 
His other patrons being equally neglectful, he 
retired to Venoix near Caen, and died there 
at the early age of forty-three. The most 
popular of his works is his ‘‘ Lucan Traves- 
tied,’”’ an ingenious satire against noblemen 
and their flatterers. After his death his works 
were collected in two volumes, which contain 
some agrecable pieces, and among the rest 1.52 
epigrams, written in consequence of a wager, 
on the single topic of a lady’s painting. He 
also wrote “ Poetical] Eulogies,”’ and a ‘“‘ De- 
fence of the Romish Church.”’—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BREDA (Joun Van) son of Alexander 
Van Breda, a painter of some merit, was 
born at Antwerp in 1685, and received the 
instructions of his father. He attached him- 
wif to the style of Wouvermans, and became 
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, the most successful of his imitators, He visited 
England with Rysbrack, the sculptor, whence 
after afew your residence he returned to Flan- 
ders, amply remunerated for his labouts. 
Louis XV was so pleased with the works of 
this artist, that on his entry into Antwerp in 

| 1746, he ordered four of them to be purchased 
for him, and many of his courtiers followed 

'his example. He died at Antwerp in 1750.— 

 Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

BREENBERG (BartTHoLowew) a painter 
and engraver, was born at Utrecht in 1690, 
though he lived the chief part of his life at 
Rome, where he was distinguished by the 
name of Bartolomeo. His landscapes, which 
are chiefly views of Albano, Frescati, and 
Tivoli, are celebrated. His best works are on 
a small scale; the larger are less successful. 
He died in 1660.— Ihid. 

BREITINGUER (Joun James) a Swiss 
minister, was born at Zurich in 1701. He 
was appointed professor of Hlebrew in 1731, 
and soon after vice-professor of logic and rhe- 
toric, and immediately commenced a reforma- 
tion much wanted in the schools, with a trea- 
tise, entiled ‘* De eo quod nimium est in stu- 
dio grammatico,” and a system of logic in 
Latin and German, which soon took place ot 
that of Wendelin. He also produced the “ J3ib- 
hotheque Helvetique,” in conjunchon with 
Bodmer ; and edited a new translation of the 
Septuagint. He chiefly excelled as a teacher 
of youth, particularly those destined for the 
church, and introduced some new regulations, 
the benefit of which his country fully acknow- 
ledged. He continued his active exertions to 
the close of his life, being present at an ec- 
clesiastical council on December 13, 1776, on 
hia return from which he was seized with 
apoplexy, and died the following day— Dib 
din’s Classics, Saxii Onom. 

BRIETKOPF (Joun GorriirsImManurr) 
an ingenious printer, letter-tounder, and book- 
seller, was born at Leipsic in 1719. The 
perusal of a work of Albert Durer, in which 
the shape of the letters is deduced from ma- 
thematical principles, suggested to him some 
valuable improvements in the art of casting 
types. Tle was the first who cast musical 
types, now so common, and applied the same 
method to maps and even portraits, though 
neither of the latter were found very useful. 
He however proved more fortunate in his en- 
deavours to print the Chinese characters on 
moveable types, and produced some speci 
mens which were much admired. He alse 
discovered some improvements in the compe- 
sition of type-metal, but these he concealeg 
His works are—a treatise upon the origin c 
pilinting, 1774; an attempt to illustrate the 
origin of playing cards, and a small treatise ov 
Bibliography, published in 1793. He died in 
1794.—Schlightegroll’s Necrologu. 

BRENNER (I{inrx) son of a pastor of 
Kronoby in West Bothnia, where he was born 
in 1669, and received his education at Upsal. 
In 1697 being appcinted to attend Louis Fa- 
bricius, the Swedish envoy, to the court of 
Persia, he seized the oppeztunity of acquiring 
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the language of that country, and made so 
great a proficiency in it, that Sarug Khan, the 

ersian ambassador, when about to start for 
Stockholm, took him into his suite for the pur- 
pose of establishing a medium of communica- 
tion with the Swedish government. War how- 
ever having broken out between Charles XII 
and the Czar, the latter caused I3renner to be 
arrested on the road at Moscow in 1700, and 
kept him in confinement tll the peace of Nystadt. 
In 1722 he returned to Stockholm, when he 
was appointed royal librarian, and enjoyed his 
Situation till his death in 1732. Dunng his 
imprisonment m Russia, he contrived to heep 
up a literary correspondence with Gavelius, 
Benzelier, Gnpenhielm, and other Jearned 
men, part of which has been published. Le 
also translated from the Armenian the history 
of that country, by Moses Armenus Choro- 
neneis, an author of the fifth century. This 
work he printed at Stockholm on his return in 
1723, the original having been published 
twenty-eight years previously at Amsterdam. 
His other works are—‘ Observations on the 
Expedition of the czar Peter the Great against 
the Persians,’? and an accurate chart of the 
Caspian bea, the river Daxia (supposed to be 
the ancient Jaxartes) &c. This chart is in- 
serted, but without achnowledzgement, in the 
«| Memorabilia Oricutalis Partis Asiv.”— 
Geselius Dict. of Eininent Swedes. 

BREQUIGNY (Lovrs Grorcr, Oudard 
de Feudrix) a learned member of the French 
Academy, was born in the county of Caux in 
1715. In 1767 he was sent to England to 
search for materials respecting French history, 
the result of which visit he published in a 
paper in the memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. From this account we find that he 
collected, in the Dritish museum and the tower 
of London, a valuable treasure of letters and 
papers relative to the history, laws, and con- 
stitution of France. The same memoits also 
give some very curious information in relation 
to the celebrated siege of Calais, ‘The princi- 
Pe works of Brequgny are— Histoire des 

volutions de Genes,’ Puaris 1752, 3 vols. 
an edition of Strabo ; ‘* Vies des Auciens Ora- 
teurs Grees,”’ 2 vols. 12mo0; © Diplomata 
Charte ad res Franciscas spectantia,” 4to; 
‘¢ Table Chronologique des Diplomes Chartes 
et Titres relanufs a I’Histoire de France,’’ 5 
vols. folio; ‘ Ordonnances des Rois de la 
troisieme Race.’ The last six volumes of this 
collection he enriched with copious and learn- 
ed notes. He died in 1795, aged eighty. 
Nouv. Dict. Uist. 

BREREWOOD (Fowanp) a mathemati- 
cian and antiquary, was born at Chester in 
1565. In 1581 he was admitted a fellow of 
Brazen-nose college, Oxford, and fifteen years 
afterwards was chosen first professor of astro- 
nomy at Gresham college. Although he never 

ublished any thiug during his life, yet the 
ollowing works were collected and put in order 
after his death, which happened in 1613— 
1, ‘* Enquiries touching the Diversity of Lan- 
iages and Religion through the chief Parts of 
orld,” 1614, ¢to; 2. ‘‘ De Ponderibus et 
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Pretii Veterum Nummorum,” 1614, 400, 3. 
‘‘ Elementa Logice,’’ 8vo ; 4. ‘ Tractatus qui- 
dam J.ogici de Predicabilibus et Pra:dicamen- 
tis,” 8vo ; 5. “* Tractatus duo, quorum primus 
est de Meteoris, secundus de QOculo;” 6. 
‘““Two Treatises of the Sabbath,” 4dto; 7. 
“The Patriarchal Government of the Ancieat 
Church,”’ 4to; and ‘* Commentarii in Ethica 
Aristotelis,’ which he wrote at the age of 
twenty-one.—Hfard’s Gresham Professors. 

BRET (Ax iuony) a native of Dijon, who 
adopted the profession of literature. His 
writings are—a poem entitled ‘‘ Quartre Sai- 
sons ;’’ ‘* Essais des Contes Moraux ;’’ “ La 
Nouvelle Cleopatre ;” ‘‘ Vie de Ninon de 
*Enclos.”’ Ue also published the works of 
Mohere, with commentaries, 6 vols. 8vo, reck- 
oned superior to any other edition of that poet’s 
dramas. Bret died in 179¢.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BRETON, BECTON, or BRITTON ( Joun) 
bishop of Ilereford in the thirteenth century, 
was raised to that see by Henry II], on ac- 
count of his proficiency in the civil and canon 
law. Ile made a collection of the laws of En- 
gland, which Leland tells us proved very use- 
ful to Edward I, and to the whole nation. He 
died in 1275.— Bale and Pits. 

BREPON (Nicuorias) & native of Sta fford- 
shire, flourished in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and distinguished himsclf as a writer of 
pastorals, madrigals, &c. Lie wrote with an 
legant simpheity, and the ballad of Phillida 
and Corydon, preserved by Dr Percy,is a pleas- 
ing specimen. Dr Percy also mentions an in- 
terlude entitled ‘* An Old Man’s lesson and a 
Young Man’s Love ;’” and there are man 
other pieces written by him, the titles of which 
may be seen in Winstanley, Ames’s Typogra- 
phy, and Osborne’s Harleian Catalogue. He 
is alluded to more than once in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and is spoken of with 
great respect by Meres, in the second part of 
‘© Wit’s Commonwealth,”? p. 283.—Chalmers’ 
Biuog. Dict. 

BREFON (Ray aonp* a native of Beaune 
in France, who entered into the order of Friars 
Preachers at Paris, and in 1635 was sent with 
some of his brethren on a mission to the West 
Indices, Ile passed twelve years in St Do- 
mingo, visited Guadaloupe and the Antilles, 
and returned to France in 1654. He was 
afterwards sub-prior of the convent of Blain- 
ville, whence he removed to Auxerre, and 
then to Caen. He died in 1679. Tle was the 
author of a catechism in the Caribbean lan- 
guage, printed at Auxerre in 1664; and of a 
French and Caribbean dictionary, with histo- 
Tical remarks on the language of the Canb- 
bees, 1665-67, 2 vols. 8vo. He also wrote a 
history of the missions of the Preaching Friars 
in the West Indies, which has never been pub- 
lished.— Biog. Unit. 

BREUGHEL (Pier the Elder) an emi- 
nent painter, was born at the village of Breug- 
hel near Breda in 1510, an1 was called the 
droll, from tbe whimsical subjects which he 
painted. He received the instructions of Peter 
Koech, whose daughter he married, and on 
quitting him, travelled for improvement in 
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France and Italy, and finally settled at Brus- 
sels, where he died in 1570. His best works 
consist of village merry-makings, gypsies tel- 
ling fortunes, &c. He also painted landscapes 
with banditti.— Des Camps. 

BREUGHEL (Peter the Younger) son of 
the preceding, was surnamed “ Hellish”’ 
Breughel, trom the eccentric and frightful sub- 
jects of his pictures. [le was born at Brus- 
sels, and died in 1642. He was the disciple 
of Gilles Coningsloo.— Ibid. 

BREUGHEL (Jouwn) surnamed from his 
dress, Velvet Breughel, was the younger bro- 
ther of Peter, and was born at Brussels in 
1565. He was instructed in oil painting by 
Peter Goekint, and first painted fruit and 
flowers, in which he excelled, but on visiting 
Italy he chanyed his subjects and painted land- 
scapes, which were so much admired by Ru 
bens, that he solicited him to paint the land- 
scapes in several] of Ins pictures. One of their 
finest worhs was a picture of Adain and Eve 
in Paradise, the figures painted by Rubens, in 
one of Breughel’s finest landscapes. He died 
at Brussels in 1642, aged seventy-seven.— 
Pilkington. 

BREULIUS or DU BREUTT. (Jamis) a 
French antiquary, was born in 1528, and in 
1549 became one of the society of Benedictines 
of St Germain-des-Pres. In 1601 he pub- 
lished an edition of Isidorus, folio, and subse- 
quently “ Le Theatre des Antiquités de Paris,” 
4to, 1659; ‘ Supplementum Antiquitatum Pa- 
risiensium ;’” ‘ Les Fastes de Paris,”” by Bou 
fon, improved by Du Breuil; ‘ La Vie de 
Cardiral Charles de Bourbon ;’’ and ‘ Chro- 
nicon Abbatum Reyalis Monast. S. German a 
Prans.’’—He diced in 1611.—Moreri. Nouv, 
Dict. [Tist. 

BREV AT. (JJonw Dernanr d1) a miscclla- 
neous writer, son of Dr Breval, prebendary of 
Westminster, was educated at Westminster 
school, whence he was removed to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a 
felow in 1702. On some disagrecment be- 
tween him and Dr Bentley, the master, he 
left college, and entered the army, theu in 
Flanders, unde: the duke of Marlborough, as 
an ensign. Ilis learning and other quahfica- 
tious soon gamed him the notice of the duke, 
who gave lim acaptin’s commission and em- 
ployed him in several negociations with the 
German princes. Tis works are—the history 
of the house of Nassau, 8vo; the art of dress, 
an heroi-comical pocim, 1717 ; the hoop-petti- 
coat, apoem, 1716 ; travels, in 4 vols. folio ; 
Calpe or Gibraltar, a poem; Mac Dermot, 
orthe Irish fortuse-hunter. He was also the 
author of a farce called the Confederates, 
which exposed him to the resentment of Pope, 
who ridicules hiin in the Dunciad.—Biog. 
Dram. 

BREWER (AsruHoxy) a poet of the age of 
James [ and his successor, the supposed au- 
thor of several successful dramas both in tra- 
gedy and comedy. Six of them are yet re- 
maining, the principal of which are “ The 
Lovesich King,” trag.; ‘‘ The Country Girl,” 
von. ; and “ Lingua, or the Five Senses,” in 
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which latter piece Oliver Cromwell is said 9 
have performed in his youth as an amateur. 
Though highly eased for his wit and ge- 
nius among his contemporaries, the private 
history of Brewer is very obscure.—Biog. Brit, 

BREYDENBACH (Brrwarp vr) dean 
of the church of Mayence, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He made a journey to Jerusalem and 
Mount Sinai, of which he published a narra- 
tive, entitled ‘ Opusculum Sanctarum Peri- 
grinationum in Montem Syon, ad Venerandum 
Christi Sepulchrum in Jerusalem, atgque in 
Montem Synaiad Divam Virginem et Martyrem 
Katherinam,’’? Mayence, 1486, folio. This 
work, which has been repeatedly printed, and 
translated into French and German, is sup- 
posed to be the earliest printed book contain- 
ing the Arabic alphabet. It includes five 
other Oriental alphabets, though incorrect, 
and a vocabulary of Turkish words.— Biog. 
Univ. 

BREYNIUS (Jamrs) a botanist of Dant- 
zick in the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of ‘*‘ Plantarum Exoticarum Centuria,”’ 
1678, folio, with plates; and ‘ Fasciculus 
Plantarum Rariorum,” 1689, 4to. He died in 
1697. Joun Purrip Briwates, probably the 
son of the preceding, published a treatise on the 
Kermes insect in 1731 5 a dissertation on that 
singular species of Fern called 4gnus Scythi- 
cus, or Baromets, in vol. x13i10 of the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions ; and other works on na- 
tural history.x—Gronori Bibl, Reg. Animal. et 
Juapid. 

BRIENNE (iwis Trxry pr Lowrnere, 
Count de) born in 1635 of a noble French 
farmly, was for some time secretary of state, 
Which of -e he was forced to resien. In a fit 
of chagrm he would have entered among the 
Carthusians, but they refused to receive him, 
on which he joined the Fathers of the Ora- 
tory, with whom bowever he did not continue 
long, his family having procured a lettre de 
cachet, empowering them to confine lim asa 
lunatic in the convent of St Lazarus. Ilcre 
he engaged with bis fellow prisoner, the abbé 
Cassagnes, in writing the secret history of 
Jansenism, This work had advanced no fur- 
ther than the third book, when a dispute took 
Place between the authors, m= the course o 
which the abbé inveighed against the Socicty 
of Port Royal, in terms which gave such of- 
fence to the count, that he was provoked to 
strike him with a pair of tweezers. The blow 
was so far from hurting the abbe that it hardly 
touched his dressing-yown, but his high spirit 
could not brooh the indignity, and he took to 
his bed, and died in a few days. Moreri says 
that the count de Brienne was put in confine- 
ment for having dared to avow a passion for 
the princess of Mecklenburg. He died at 
St Lazarus in 1698. He was the author of a 
book of travels, of poems, and of a critical 
treatise on French poetry, M. pr Buicnne, 
the father of this noblemen, wrote very curi- 
ous memoirs, published at Amsterdam in 1719, 
in 3 vols. 8vo.—Cumusat Hist. Critique des 
Journaut. 


BRIET or BRIETIUS (Parr) a native 
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of Abbeville, born 1601. He was feliow libra 
rian with Cossart in the Jesuit’s college at Pa- 
rs, and is the author of several learned works, 
among which are a useful but unfinished trea- 
tise, entitled “ Parallela Geographiz Veteris 
et Nove,” 3 vols. 4to, 1648; ‘‘ Annales 
Mundi,” 7 vols. 12mo; ‘ Xenia Delphino 
oblata Nomine Collegii Rothomagensis,”’ 4to , 
*‘Theatrum Gengiaphicum Europe Veteris,” 
folio; ‘Concordia Chronologica,” 5 vols. 
folio, (in which he was assisted by Labbe ;) 
a panegyric upon Father Sirmund, and a col- 
lection of the bon-mots of ancient Latin authors. 
He died in 1668, in the college of his order at 
Paris.— Biog. Univ. 

BRIGGS (Hxnry) an eminent mathemati- 
cian, was horn near Halifax, Yorkshire, about 
the year 1556. He received his first educa- 
tion at a mmar-school, and was thence 
sent ti St John’s college, Oxford, of which he 
was ulumately elected a fellow. Hie was par- 
ticularly attached to the study of mathematics, 
and when Gresham college was established in 
London, was appointed the first geome ty pro- 
fessor. About this time he constructed a ta- 
ble for finding the latitude, from an observa- 
tion of the variation of the compass. In 1615 
he was engaged on the subject of eclipses and 
the noble invention of logarithms, then re- 
cently discovered, the theory of which he ex- 
agin to his auditors at Gresham college. 

e soon after paid a visit to Lord Napier in 
Scotland, to whom he proposed an alteration 
an the scale of logarithms. from the hyperbolic 
form of the discoverer, t that in winch one 
should be the ratio of ten t une. ‘This propo- 
sition was adopted, and or his return from a 
second visit in 1616, he pubhshed the first 
chilia or thousand of his logarithms im octavo. 
In 1019 he was appointed Savilin: professor 
of geometry at Oxford, and settled at Merton 
college, where he resided for the remainder of 
his life, employed in the most Jaborious com- 

ilations of logarithms and other useful works, 

n 162% he published a smal] pamphiet on a 
north-west passage, which production was fol- 
lowed by his great work, the ‘‘ Arithmetica 
Logarithinica,”’ London, 1624, containing the 
logarithms of 30,000 natural numbers to four- 
teen places of figures, besides the index. le 
also completed a table of logarithms, sines, and 
tangents, for the whole quadrant ; for every 
hundredth part of a deyree, to fuurteer places 
of figures, besides the index, with a table of 
natural sines for the same to fifteen places, 
&c. These celebrated tables were printed at 
Gouda, and published at London in 1631, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Trigonometria Britannica.” 
This great man and eminent benefactor to sci- 
ence died at Merton college in 1630, leaving 
behind hima high character for probity, as 
well as for genius and scientific invention. In 
the works already mentioned, we meet for the 
first time, with several important discoveries, 
which have been deemed of later date; such 
as the binomial theory, the differential me- 
thod, &c. as ably pointed out by Dr Hutton, 
in the preface to his mathematical tables, Mr. 

iggs wrote many other works besides the 
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foregoing, the principal of which are—‘‘ Ta 
bles for the Improvement of Navigation,” 
1610; ‘“ Euclidis Elementorum vi libri pri: 
ores,” 1620; ‘‘ Mathematica ab Antiquis 
minus coguita ;”’ ‘‘ Commentaries-‘on the Geo- 
metry of Peter Ramus ;” ‘‘ Dus Epistole ad 
Celeberrimum Virum;’’ ‘ Animadversiones 
Geometric ;’’ ‘‘An English Treatise af Com- 
mon Arithmetic,” &c. Some of these are still 
unpublished.— Biog. Brit. Hutton’s Mathema- 
tical Tables and Dict. 

BRIGGS (Witxiams) an eminent English 
physician, was born at Norwich, which city 
his father represented in Parliament in 1650. 
He finished his education at Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow and tutor, Adopting the profession of 
physic, he travelled for improvement, and on 
his return settled in London, where he gra- 
dually acquired great reputation, especially as 
an oculist, and became physician in ordinar 
to kang William, and fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Royal Society. He is 
principally distinguished for a work published 
at Cambridge in 1676, entitled “ Opthalmo- 
graphia, sive Oculi ejyusque Partium Descrip- 
tuo Anatomica, cui accessit nova Visionis ‘} he- 
oria,”” 12mo. His theory of vision which is 
founded on the notion that the fil.res of the 
optic nerves act like chords with different de- 
grees of tension, will meet with the approba- 
tion of few modern physiologists. Dr Briggs 
pubhshed other papers on the eye, in the Pha- 
losophical Transactions. He died in 1704.— 
Biog. Bret. 

BRIGHAM (Nicuotras) biographer and 
poet, was burn at Caversham in Oxfordshire, 
and educated at Hart-hall, Oxford, whence 
he removed to one of the inns of court. He 
passed hig time in reading the best poets, and 
bis admiration of Chaucer was such, as to lead 
him to the expense of beautfying his monu- 
ment in Westminster abbey, and removing it to 
the more conspicuous place where 1t uow stands, 
He died in 1559, leaving behind bim a work, 
entitled “* De venationbus Rerum Memorabi~ 
hum,’ of which Bale has made great use ; 
‘* Memoirs by way of Diary,” and ‘*‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems.”— Wood's Athen. Oxron, 

BRILL (Martrruzw) an eminent painter, 
wa ‘orn in 1550, and was employed by pope 
Greg. y XIII in the Vatican, where he painted 
in fresco several landscapes in the Loggie, for 
which the pope allowed him a pension. He 
would probably have reached a high rank in 
the hist of landscape painters, but he died in 
the prime of life at Rome in 1584, aged thirty- 
four.— Diet. of Painters. 

BRILL (Pavut) younger brother of the 
preceding, was born at Antwerp, and was 
originally a painter of the tops of harpsicords, 
which were then so ornamented. ‘n_ this 
humble occupation he might have passed his 
life, had not the reputation of his brother 
awakened his emulation, and led him to place 
himself under his tuition. He assisted his 
brother in his works in the Vatican, and on the 
death of that artist, his pension was contimued 
tohim On the accession of Sixtus V, he was 
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engaged in the Sistine chapel, St Maria Mag- 
giore, and the Scala Santa of St John of La- 
teran. By the direction of Clement VIII, he 
painted his great work in the Scala Clementina, 
a landscape of grand scenery, sixty-eight feet 
wide, in which he introduced the subject of St 
Clement thrown into the sea with an anchor 
fastened to his neck. This eminent artist died 
at Rome in 1626, aged seventy-two.— Bryun’s 
Dict. of Paint. and Engr. 

BRINDLEY (James) a native of Tunsted 
near Wormhill, Derbyshire, an eminent engi- 
neer and mechanic of the last century, born in 
1716. The poverty of his family, brought on 
by his father’s imprudence, prevented his re- 
ceiving more than the mere rudiments of edu- 
cation, and at seventeen he became appren- 
ticed to a millwright near Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, where his abilities very early deve- 
loped themselves. On the expiration of his 
indentures he commenced business for himself, 
as an engineer, and in 1752 displayed great 
talent in contriving a water-engine for draming 
a coal-mine at Clifton in Lancashire. Three 
years after, a silk-mill which he constructed 
on a new plan for Mr Patterson at Congleton, 
and other works of the same description, esta- 


blished his reputation, and introduced him to 


the acquaintance and patronage of the duke of 
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immortalized him, that he is said, ton question 
norsnsge mn 4 put to him on his examinaties 
before the house of Commons, « For what 
purpose did he consider rivers to have been 
created 1’ at once to have replied, “ Un- 
doubtedly to feed navigable canals.” In 177¢ 
the intensity of his application to business 
brought on a hectic fever, which carried him 
off on the 27th se eg in that year, in the 
fifty-sixth year his age, at Turnhuret in 
Staffordshire.— Biog. Brit. 

BRINVILLIE (Marocurritrrt D’Av- 
BRAI, Marchioness of.) The singular atrocity 
of this woman gives her a species of infamous 
claim to notice in this collection. She was 
born at Paris in 1651, being the daughter of 
D’ Aubrai, lieutenant-civil of Paris, who mar- 
ried her to N. Gobelin, marquis of Brinvilliers. 
Although possessed of attractions to captivate 
lovers, she was for some time much attached 
to her husband, but at length became madl 
in love with a Gascon officer, named Goden 
St Croix, who had been introduced by the 
marquis, who was adjutant of the regiment of 
Normandy. MHer father being informed of 
this affair, imprisoned the officer, who was 
altogether an adventurer, in the Bastile, where 
he was detained a year, a circumstance which 
induced the marchioness to be more outwardly 


Bridgewater, then occupied in planning his‘ circumspect, but at the same time to nourish 
great undertaking of establishing a communi- ! the most implacable hatred to her father and 


cation between his estate at Worsley with 
Manchester and Liverpool by water. This 
immense work, the idea of which was ridiculed 
by most of the scientific men of the period, as 


impracticable, Mr Brindley undertook, and! 


by means of an aqueduct over vallies, rivers, 
&c. completed, extending it so far as to form 
a junction with the river Mersey. The suc- 
cess of this bold attempt caused him to be em- 
ie in 1766 in a plan to unite the Trent 
and Mersey, which he also commenced by 
a canal, called the ‘‘ Grand Trunk Navi- 
gation Canal,” but dying before its comple- 
tion, the work was finished in 1777 bv his 
brother-in-law, Mr Henshaw. From this main 
branch, Brindley also cut another canal near 
Haywood in Staffordshire, uniting it with the 
Severn in the vicinity of Bewdley, and finished 
it in 1772. From this period scarcely any 
work of the kind in the kingdom was entered 
upon without his superintendence or advice ; 
among other designs he drew out one for drain- 
ing the fens in Lincolnshire and the Isle of 
Ely, and another for clearing the Liverpool 
docks of the mud which had accumulated ; 
this latter plan was especially successful. The 
variety of his inventions ae § the fertility of his 
resources were only equalled by the simplicity 
of the means with which he carried his expe- 
dients into effect. He seldom used any model 
or drawing, relying entirely on the vigour of 
his conceptions and the retentiveness of his 
memory, but when any material difficulty in- 
tervened, generally retired to bed, and there 
meditated on the best mode of overcoming it. 
On such uccasions he has been known to se- 
clude himself for days, and so partial was he 
to the scheme of inJand navigation which has 
Bioc. Dicr.—No. XXI. 


her whole family. While in the Bastile, St 
Croix learnt from an Italian, named Exili, the 
art of compnsing the most subtle and mortal 
poisons, and the result on his release was the 
destruction by this means, in concurrence with 
his mistress, of her father, sister, and two bro- 
thers, all of whom were poisoned in the same 
year, 1670. During all this time the mar- 
chioness was visiting the hospitals, outwardly 
as a devotee, but as afterwards strongly sus- 
pected, really in order to try on the patients 
the effect of the poisons produced by her pa- 
ramour. The discovery of these monstrous 
criminals was pradbesd: in avery extraordi- 
nary manner: while at work in distilling poi- 
son, St Croix accidentally dropped the glass 
mask which he wore to prevent inhaling the 
noxious vapour, and the consequence was hie 
instant death. Nobody claiming his effects, 
they fell into the hands of government, and 
the marchioness had the imprudence to lay 
claim to a casket, and appeared so anxious to 
obtain it, that the authorities ordered it to 
be opened, when it was found to be full of 
packets of poison, with ticketed descriptions of 
the different effects which they would produce. 
Informed uf the opening of the casket, the ex- 
ecrable woman made her escape to England, 
whence she passed to Liege, where she was 
arrested and conducted to Paris. Being tried, 
she was convicted of the murder of her father, 
sister, and brothers, and condemned to be be- 
headed and burnt. In this dreadful situation 
she evinced extraordinary courage, amounting 
almost to nonchalance. On entering the cham- 
ber in which she was to be put to question 
by the torture of swallowing water, she ob- 
served three paCEee prepared, and exe 
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claimed, “‘ It is surely intended to drown me ; 
for it is ubsurd to su one of my dimen-~ 
sions can swallow ali that.” She listened to 
her sentence without exhibiting either weak- 
ness or alarm, and showed no other emotion 
on her way to execution, than to request that 
she might be so d as not to see the officer 
who had apprehended her. She also ascended 
wnaided and barefoot up the ladder on to 
the scaffold. This woman after all possessed 
some sense of religion ; she went regularly to 
confession, and when arrested at Leige, a sort 
of general form was found in her possession, 
which sufficiently alluded to her criminality to 
form a strong presumption against her hat 
adds to the atrocity of this wretch’s eharac- 
ter, she was proved to have had connexions 
With many persons suspectcd of the same 
crimes, and to have provided poisons for the 
use of others. Many persons of quality lost 
their lives about this period ; and the in- 
vestigation seemed likely to lead to the disco- 


very of so much guilt in this way, that it was 
poe but disgracefully put an end to. 
t was supposed that the indifference of the 


marquis of Brinvilliers to his wife’s conduct, 
induced her to spare one so much in her power, 
She suffered on the 17th July, 1676.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BRISSON or BRISSONIUS (Barwanas) 
an eminent French lawyer and philological 
writer of the sixteenth century. He was a 
native of Poitou, and became a counsellor of 
the Parliament of Paris. JHlenry III made 
him advocate-general, counsellor of state, and 
in 1580 president-a-mortier. Ife was highly 
esteemed by that prince, who employed him 
in various negociations, and sent him ambassa- 
dor to England. On his return he was order- 
ed by the hing to make a collection of all his 
own ordinances and those of his ote 
which task Brisson accomplished with great 
expedition. He composed several other learn- 
ed and professional works, the beat known and 
most esteemed of which is a treatise ‘‘ De 
Regio Persarum Primcipatu.” The ultimate 
fate of this learned man was very unfortunate. 
Continuing in Paris while it was besieged by 
IJenry IV in 1589, he was compelled by the 
partisans of the league to take the office of 
firet president of the Parliament. His con- 
duct as a magistrate was made a pretext for 
an accusation against him, in consequence of 
which he was hanged in November 1591. 
Several persons were afterwards punished for 
their share in this transaction.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

BRISSON (Matnvurin Jamis) 8 French 
naturalist and chemist of the last century, a 
native of the same province, and probably of 
the same family with the subject of the fore- 
going article. He was destined for the eccle- 
siastical profession, which he relinquished to 
become the assistant of the celebrated Reau- 
mur, in the chemical laboratory of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He ufterwards was elected 
& member of that learned body, and read a 
course of lectcres on physice and natural his- 
tory, in conjunction with the abbé Nollet. He 
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died in 1806, 2 ty eighty-three, having had 
the misfortune for a few years to survive his 
faculties. Brisson published several useful 
works on natural history, particularly a syste- 
matic treatise on ornithology in 17638. He 
also wrote the ‘Principles of Chemistry,” 
translated and published in English in 1801, 
8v0.— Biog. Univ. 

B T (Prerre) a physician who enjoy- 
ed great reputation about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. He was a native of 
Fontenai le Comté in Poictou, born 1478. 
Having gone through the necessary studies in 
the university of Paris, he took his degree in 
physic in 1514, and soon after read a course 
of }ectures, in which he defended the ancient 
Greek practitioners against the Arabian school 
of medicine, then principally followed. In 
conformity with the same opinions, he pub- 
lished a new edition of Galen’s work ‘‘ De 
Curatione Morborum,”’ but getting afterwards 
into a controversy with the Parisian physicians, 
respecting the propriety of phlebotomy in cases 
of pleurisy, the cry was raised 50 atronyly 
ayainst him, as to induce him to retire to 
Ebora in Portugal. In this country however 
he found antagonists even more hostile than 
in his native land. Denys, physician to the 
king, not only attacked him with great viru- 
lence, but found means to enlist the bigotry of 
the priesthood on his side, who stigmatized 
him as a Lutheran or reformer in the science, 
The court took up the question, and forbade 
bleeding in the cases alluded to, while on the 
other hand the university of Salamanca de- 
declared in favour of the practice. On this 
occasion Brissot wrote a tract which was not 
printed till after his decease, but has since 
gone through several editions; it is entitled 
‘* De Vena Secanda tum in Pleuritide, tum in 
aliis Viscerum Inflammationibus Libellus Apo- 
logeticus,”” 1725. le died in 15229.—Bayle. 
Haller Bibl. Med. Pract. 

BRISSOT (Jian Prernt) the son of a trai- 
teur of Chartres in the Orleannois, born 1754. 
He was originally intended for the law, and 
served five years as a clerk in the profession, 
but quitting it abruptly in the pursuit of poli- 
tics, incurred the resentment of his father, and 
was compelled for a time to rely on the kind 
offices of some friends of the family for sub- 
sistence. Thrown thus upon his own resources 
he engaged as editor of the ‘* Courier de I’Eu- 
rope,” a revolutionary journal then carried on 
at Boulogne. The boldnesa of his opinions 
soon produced the suppression of the paper by 
the guvernment, and in the leisure now afford- 
ed him, he published the ‘‘ Theory of Crimi- 
nal Law,” in two 8vo vols. 1780, and two 
further essays on the same subject, which 
gained him the prize of the Academy of Cha- 
lona-sur-Marne. He also commenced about 
the same period a work, afterwards completed 
m ten volumes, called ‘‘ A Philosophical Li- 
brary of Criminal Law,” and a treatise 
**On Truth.”’ Having married Mademoiselle, 
Dupont, a young lady employed under Madame 
de Genh, in instructing the daughters of the 
notorious Philip Egalité, duke of Orleans, he 
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took his wife to England, where be projected 
the establishment of a journal fav le to 
liberty, to be called ‘‘ An universal Corre- 
spondence on Points interesting to the Wel- 
fare of Man,’’ intending to circulate it secretly 
in France. The scheme however failed, and 
his circumstances becoming involved, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he was sent to the Bas- 
tile in July 1784, on a charge of writing a li- 
bel in concert with Monsieur de Pelleport., 
The Orleans interest, obtained through the in- | 
tercession of his wife, soon procured his libe- 
ration, on a promise of renouncing politics, and | 
he obtained the situation of secre to the ' 
chancery in the service of the duke, but una- 
ble to refrain, he published a pamphlet against 
the archbishop of Sens, called ‘ No k- 
ruptcy,” &¢. which again occasioned an order 
for his arrest. This he avoided by once more 
quitting France, and becoming for a time the 
conductor of ‘* Le Courier Belgique,” at 
Mechlin. In 1788 he went to America with 
the view of organizing a republican colony of 
Frenchmen in that country, and on his return 
printed his travels, which attracted much atten- 
tion at the time. The state of public affairs 
now induced him to write “ A Plan of Con- 
duct for the Deputies of the People,” in con- 
templation of the assembling of the States Ge- 
neral, and shortly after he became president 
of the jacobin club. In 1791 he was elected 
one of the members of the legislative assembly, 
to which body he soon afterwards was appoint- | 
ed secretary, and by his activity and talent. 
placed himself at the head of a party composed | 
principally of members from the department 
of the Gironde, whence they were indifferently 
denominated Girondists or Brissotines. Dur- 
ing a short pericd he was unquestionably at 
the summit of power, but the secession of Du- 
mourier shook his party, and quarrelling with 
the jacobin club, Bmesot was expelled, on 
which occasion he published his ‘*‘ Address to 
all Republicans.” The prospect of the fatal 
issue of the king’s tnal 1 pee to have shock- 
ed him, and he attempted to save his life by 
a proposal of deferring his execution till the 
constitution should be perfected. The rapid 
increase of the influence of Robespierre has- 
tened his downfall; in 1793 the rum of his 
party was complete ; perig of them fied, among 
the rest Briasot himself, but he was prevented 
in his attempt to escape into Switzerland, and 
brought to trial with twenty-one of his friends 
on the 24th of October in that year; at this 
period to be brought to trial and to be con- 
demned were synonymous terms. The evi- 
dence not being conclusive against them, the 
convention decreed that ‘‘ The jury might at 
any time declare themselves convinced with- 
out waiting for further proceedings.” They 
were of course convicted, and the whole num- 
ber | saci the next morning with great for- 
titude upon the acaffold. The political faults 
of Brissot seem to have consisted more in va- 
nity, enthusiasm, and precipitation, than in 
bad imtentions, although by no means untaint- 
ed with the vices attendant on ambition. In 
pnvate life his character was irreproachable, 
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narrow circumstan a 
times.—Aikin’e G. Biog. Dict. paces 

BRITTON (Tuomas) better known as 
‘‘ the musical small-cval-man,” a trade he fol- 
lowed till his death, which happened in his 
sixtieth year, in September 1714. He wasa 
native of Higham Ferrers, Northants, and hav- 
ing served Fis time in London, converted a 
stable next to St John’s Gate on Clerkenwell 
Green into a house, in which he set up for him- 
self, and where he once gave a concert which 
was attend @ by many persons of the first con- 
sequence, Handel and Dr Pepusch both per- 
forming at it. In addition to his passion for 
music, which was very early developed, and 
led him to purchase every musical volume that 
came in his way, his acquaintance with Dr 
Garenciers, his neighbour, turned his attention 
to chemistry, in which he became a proficient, 
constructing himself for his own use a moveable 
laboratory. His death was occasioned by a 
silly joke ; a ventriloquist being introduced at 
the club of which he was a member, in a seem- 
ingly supernatural voice announced his imme- 
diate dissolution, commanding lum to fall on 
his knees and repeat the Lord’s prayer ; this 
the poor old man immediately did, but was so 
terrified, that though the trick was explained 
to him, he took at once to his bed and died in 
a few days. His collection of music sold for 
upwards of 100/.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BROCKLESBY (RicuHarp) an eminent 
physician of the eighteenth century. He was 
of an Irish family, but was born at Minehead 
in Somersetshire in 1722. He was educated 
at Ballytore in the north of Ireland, under the 
same master with Burke, though he was not a 
school-fellow of that statesman. Ie afterwards 
went to Edinburgh university, and thence to 
Leyden, where he took the degree of MD. in 
1745. He soon after settled in London, and 
in 1751 was admitted a licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicans. Having obtained a diplo- 
ma from Cambridge, he became in 1756 a fel- 
low of the college ; and in 1758 he was ap- 
pointed physican to the army, in which capa- 
city he served in Germany during the seven 
years’ war. In October 1760 he was made 
physician to the hospitals for the British forces, 
and returned home a little before the conclu- 
sion of peace in 1763. Establishing himself 
in the metropolis he soon acquired extensive 
practice, and a general acquaintance with the 
principal literary characters and statesmen of 
the age, which last circumstance contributed 
much to the high reputation which he enjoyed for 
a long series of years. He died in 1797. His 
medical writings consist of a few small tracts ; 
and some papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and in a medical journal. It may be 
observed that he was also the author of ‘‘ A 
Dissertation on the Music of the Ancients,” 
which was translated in German.— Hutchin- 
son’s Biog. Med. 

BRODEAU (Joun) in Latin Brodeus, an 
eminent critic, was descended from a noble 
French family, and born at Tours in 1500. He 
was liberally cena and intended for a civi- 
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lian, but be soon forsook that line of stud 
and gave himself up wholly to languages an 
olite literature. He travelled into Italy where 
16 came acquainted with Sadolet, Bembo, and 
other eminent characters, and on his return, led 
a retired learned life, to the production of many 


able works, the ae of which are—‘‘ Mis |! 
& CO 


cellanea,” ection of criticisms and re- 
marks ; ‘‘ Annotationes in Oppianum, Q. Ca- 
labrum at Colothum,”’ Basil 1552, 8vo; ‘‘ An- 
not, in Xenophontem, Gr. et Lat.” ibid, 1559, 
folio ; ‘* Note in Martialem,”’ ibid, 1559, folio ; 
‘* Epigrammata Greca cum Annot. Brodzi et 
H. Steph.” Frankfort, 1600, folio.— Bayle. 
Moreri. 

BROECKHUYSE (Jonn) in Latin Broeck- 
husius, a distinguished scholar, was born at 
Amaterdam in 1649, where his father was a 
clerk in the admiralty. Ile made an early 
progress in Latin and polite literature, but his 
father dying while he was young, he was 


taken from literary pursuits, and placed with 
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which there are fifteen still remaining. His 
pieces were acted in his own days with consi- 
derable applause, and one of them, entitled 
‘‘ The Jovial Crew,’’ has been acted with ap- 
probation a few yearsago. He died in 1632. 
—Biog. Dram, 
BROMFIELD (Wittram) an English sur- 
geon of eminence, who was a native of Lon- 
on, and a pupil of Ranby, the surgeon of 
Greenwich hospital. After completing his 
studies, he settled in the metropolis, and in 
1741 he became a lecturer on anatomy. In 
conjunction with the Rev. Martin Madden he 
founded the Lock hospital, of which he be- 
came asurgeon. To increase the funds of this 
charity he produced an alteration of an old 
comedy, ‘‘ The City Match,” which was per- 
formed for the benefit of the hospital at Drury- 
lane theatre. Lie was one of the surgeons of 
St George’s hospital, and also of the queen’s 
household. Ile died at a very advanced 
age in 1792. Bromfield was the author of 
«* Chirurgical Observations and Cases,” 1773, 


an apothecary. isliking this profession, he , 
entered the army, and in 1674 sailed to Ame- 2 vols. vo; and a few professional tracts of 
rica with his regiment, in the fleet under ad- little importance.—Nichols’ Lit. Anecd. of the 
miral de Ruyter. On his return, he went into 18th Century. 
garrison at Utrecht, where he contracted a BROMPION (Jonwn) a Cistercian monk 
friendship with the celebrated Grevius, which and abbot of Jorevall in Yorkshire. ‘‘ The 
led to his resumption of literary pursuita. Hei Chronicon,” that goes under his name, but 
subsequently became a captain of one of the , which Selden says he only procured for his 
militia companies at Amsterdam, which placed _ monastery, begins at the year 588, when the 
him in easy circumstances, and allowed him monk Augustin came to England, and is car- 
leisure to follow his inclination. His works ried on to the death of Richard I in 1198. 
are—** Carmina,’’ 1684, 12mo, Amsterdam, This historian, whoever he was, lived after 
1711, 4to; ‘ Acti Sincerii Samazarii Opera the beginning of the reign of Edward ITI, as 
Latina accedunt vite, &c.” Amsterdam, 1727; , he digresses in order to speak of the contract 
** Aonii Palearii Verulani opera,” ibid, 1696, between Edward’s sister Joan, and David, af- 
$vo; “ S. Aurelii Propertii Elegiarum,’’ ibid. terwards king of Scotland. ‘This chronicle is 
1727, 4to, * Albi: Tibulh que extant, &c.” | printed m the ‘* Decem Script. Hist. Angliz,”’ 
ivid, 1708, 4to. Jlis Dutch poems, with the , London 1652, fohio.—Selden. Tanner, 
hfe of the author, were published by Iloog- BRONGNIART Saleh eh Liwis) apo- 
straaten, Amsterdam, 1722. Svo. His editions , thecary to Lewis X V1, and an eminent profes- 
of the classics are deemed valuable. Ile died sor of chemistry, who distinguished himself by 
in 1707.—Sazii Onom. Dibdin’s Classics. giving courses of lectures on physics and che- 
BROOME (Arexanprr) an English writer mistry, at a period when those sciences were 
of songs and burlesque poetry, who exerted but little cultivated at Paris. He was ap- 
his talents on the side of Charles I, in ndicule pointed professor at the college of Pharmacy, 
of the puritana, whose credit he is said to have succeeded Rouelle the younger as professor of 
in no slight depree affected by the exertion of chemistry applied to the arts, and was after- 
his talents. He was born in 1620, and died in wards colleague with Fourcroy at the republi- 
1666, his occupation being that of an attorney can Lyceum and the Garden of Plants. Dur- 
in the court of the lord-mayor of London. ing a part of the period succeeding the Revo- 
Baker observes, that he was author of the lution he was apothecary to the army, and at 
greater part of the songs and epigrams pub- length he became professor at the museum of 
hshed against the rump, and three editions of Natural aa He died at Paris, February 
his poems have been printed, the latest being 24th 1804. rongniart published a valuable 
that of 1661. He also wrote a congratulatory work entitled ‘‘ Tableau hoalycaue des Com- 
poem on the Restoration, and was concerned binaisons et Décompositions de différentes 
in translations of Horace and Lucretius. He Substances,” Paris, 1778, 8vo. He assisted 
was likewise the author of a comedy, called Hassenfratz. in 1792, in the Journal des Sci- 
« The Cunning Lovers,’’ and edited the plays ences, Arts, et Metiers ; and was engaged in 
of his namesake Richard Brome.— Biog. Dram. other periodical works.— Biog. Univ. 


Ellis’ Specimens. 

BROME (Ricnanp) an Enghsh dramatist, 
contemporary with Ben Jonson, Ford, Shirley, 
Decker, &c. to the first of whom he was origi- 
nally only a servant. He however wrote him- 
self into considerable repute, being exclusively 
devoted to the composition of comedies, of 


BROOC MAN (Crantts Utaic) a Swedish 
writer on the subjects of education and peda- 
gogical literature. Born in low life, he raised 
himeelf into notice, and obtained the patro- 
nage of the king, who supplied him with the 
means of prosecuting his early studies, and 
afterwards sent him toGermany, for the purpose 
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of investigating the various systems of elemen- 
tary instruction adopted in that country. From 
these Broocman formed a system of his own on 
eclectic principles. Returning home he pub- 
tished an account of the different educational 
institutions in Germany, from the earliest pe- 
Tiods to the time at which he wrote ; a work 
composed in an agreeable style, and abounding 
in learning and ingenious o tion, but not 
displaying those comprehensive views of gene- 
ral principles which the subject demands. He 
was then appointed rector of the German 
school at Stockholm ; and about the same time 
he commenced a pedagogical journal, in which 
may be found many interesting papers on sub- 
jects connected with education. He died in 
the flower of his age in 1812, a short time 
after he had been appointed a member of a 
committee for reforming the state of education 
and schools in Sweden.—Literary Chronicle. 

BROOKE (James) an ingenious writer of 
the last tact who continued the publica- 
tion of the ‘* North Briton” after it was relin- 
quished by Wilkes, till ita termination. He 
‘was aman of wit and talent, and was particu- 
larly intimate with Johnson, Garrick, Chur- 
chill, Lloyd, Murphy, and other literary cha- 
racters of distinction. He was the author of 
a great number of political pamphlets, pro- 
logues, epilogues, songs, and other light pieces, 
many of which are said to have been spirited 
and humourous effusions. His general ac- 
quaintance with the world, and the fund of 
wit and anecdote which he possessed, render- 
ed him a most agreeable and entertaining com- 
panion. He died after a short illness in Rath- 
bone-place, London, in 1807, at the age of 
eightv.— Monthly Mag. 

BROOKE (Ratprn) York herald in the 
time of James1. He distinguished himself 
by his attacks on the accuracy of the Britan- 
nica of Campden, in two works, the second 
of which he was not allowed to publish, but 
which has been since given to the world by 
Anstey. He was aman of profligate and un- 
principled conduct, and twice imprisoned and 
suspended for scandalous misbehaviour. His 
only production of any character is a work de- 
dicated to James I, entitled ‘‘ A Catalogue 
and Succession of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Mar- 
quisses, Earls, and Viscounts, of this Realm, 
Since the Norman Conquest until 1619,”’ small 
folio. He died in 1625.—Noble's College of 
Arms. 

BROOKE or BROKE (sir Rorerr) an 
eminent lawyer, appointed chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas in the first year of the reign of 
Mary I. He had been previously common 
serjeant and recorder of the city of London, 
and speaker of the house of Commons, and 
was highly valued for his skill and integrity in 
his profession. He wrote ‘‘ La Graunde 
Abridgment,”’ an abstract of the “‘ Year Books,”’ 
to thereign of Mary, which has passed through 
several editions, among which the first is 
reckoned the best. He alsv collected the most 
remarkable cases adjudged in the court of 
Common Pleas from the 6th H VIII to 
the fourth of queen Mary, under 


@ title of. 
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*¢ Auscun’s Novel Cases,” of which there have 
also been several editions, He was likewise 
the author of ‘‘ A Reading on the Statute of 
Limitations, 22d Henry VIII, cap. 2,” Lon- 
don, 1647, 8vo. He died in 1558.—Gen. 
Dict. vol. x. Tanner. 

BROOKE (Frances) novellist and dra- 
matist. Her maiden name was Moore, and 
she was the daughter of a clergyman who mar- 
ried the Rev. John Brooke, rector of Colney 
in Norfolk, and chaplain to the garrison of 
Quebec. She was as remarkable for the sua- 
vity and genticness of her manners, as for 
her literary talents. The first known literary 

erformance of Mrs Brooke was the ‘ Old 

aid,”’ a periodical work published weekly, 
from November 1755 to July 1756. In the 
same year she published “ Virginia,”’ a tra- 
gedy, and in 1763 the novel of ‘‘ Lady Juliet 
Mandeville,” which excited considerable at- 
tention. She is also the author of ‘* Emily 
Montague,” and the ‘“* Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis of St Forlaix,”’ in 4 vols. each ; as also of 
the ‘* Excursion,’’ 2 vols. and the ‘‘ Siege of 
Sinope,” a tragedy, which added little to her 
reputation. She was more fortunate in the 
pleasing musical piece of ‘‘ Rosina,” which is 
still popular. Her concluding work was a si- 
milar drama, entitled ‘‘ Marian.”’ She died a 
few weeks after her husband in 1789.—Biog. 
Dram. 

BROOKE (Henry) an ingenious writer, 
was the son of a clergyman in Ireland, where 
he was born in 1706. Jie was educated under 
Dr. Sheridan, and thence removed to Trinity 
college, Dublin. In his seventeenth year he 
was entered at the Temple, where he was 
much noticed for his genius and vivacity, and 
among his early friends, he numbered Pope 
and Swift. Being recalled to Ireland, he was 
entrusted with the guardianship of a juvenile 
female cousin, whom he privately marnied, and 
the young lady became a mother before she 
had attained the age of fourteen. He lived 
for some time in domestic retirement, until his 
increasing family induced him to visit Lon- 
don, with a view to profit by his abilities, 
Here, under the eye of Pope, he wrote his 
poem ‘* On Universal Beauty.’ Returning to 
Ireland, he unwillingly practised as a cham- 
ber council, and again visiting London, wrote 
his tragedy of ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa,” which go- 
vernment would not allow the theatres to per- 
form ; a refusal which rendered it so popular, 
that he obtained more by its publication than 
in the usual way would have been gained by 
its performance. He then attached him- 
self to Frederic prince of Wales, but finding 
his means inadequate to his support in the 
style in which he moved, was induced by his 
wife to return to a life of privacy in his native 
country. He there wrote his ‘‘ Earl of West- 
moreland,”’ a tragedy, which was followed by 
his ** Farmer's Letters,” addressed to the 
people of Ireland, with a view to promote 
the principles of liberty and patriotism. This 
was during a period of rebellion, and the 
lord-lieutenant, the earl of Chesterfield, to re 
ward both his poetry and politics, gave him 
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the post of barrack-master. [n 1747 he as- 
sisted in More’s fables for the female sex; 
various minor productiens followed, and in 
1749 he produced his ‘‘ Earl of Essex,’’ a tra- 
gedy. Once more seeking retirement in com- 
pany with a brother, possessed of a family al- 
most as numerous as his own, in 1762 he 
wrote a prose 
the Roman Catholics,” in which he generously 
endeavoured to remove a portion of the heavy 
judices entertained against that part of the 
Fish population, His celebrated novel of 
‘“*The Fool of Quality,” appeared in 1766, 
and attracted considerable attention, for some 
admirable strokes relative to the formation of 
the heads and understandings of young people, 
although wild and strongly tinctured with a 
methodistical spirit of religion. His thought- 
lessness in money matters, about this time, 
much: embarrassed him, and, under the ne- 
ceasity of selling his paternal lands, he first 
rented a house in Kildare, and subsequently a 
farm near his old abode, where the loss of a be- 
loved wife, after an union of nearly fifty years, 
gave au irreparable shock to his intellects, 
which ended im total imbecility. Previous to 
this catastrophe, his work of ‘ Juliet Gren 
ville,” announced his mental decay, and a 
poem on “ The Redemption,” although con- 
taining many poetical beauties, exhibited so 
much of the extravagance of Behmenism, as 
to add to the melancholy conviction, that his 
intellects were irreparably injured. He died 
in 1783, leaving only two survivors out of his 
seventeen children. lis dramatic and other 
works (his novels excepted) were published in 
4 vols. 8vo, 1792, by his daughter Miss Brooke. 
—Tafe prefixed to his Poems. 

BROOME (Wittram, LL.D.) an English 
divine and poet, born of humble parentage in 
the palatinate of Chester, and educated at Eton, 
whence, being superannuated for King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, he removed to St John’s. 
Having acquired considerable reputation for 
talent as well as learning, he engaged with 
Orell and Oldisworth in a prose translation of 
Homer ; after which Pope employed him to 
extract from Eustathius notes for his version of 
the Hiad, and subsequently associated him 
with himeelf in the translation of the Odyssey. 
Broome on this occasion took for his share the 
second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, six- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third books. 
On the conclusion of the work however, a 
quarrel ensued, respecting the smallness of his 
remuneration (viz. 500/. and 100 copies) which 
Broome thought too little ; and in consequence 
of this disagreement, a niche was assigned him 
in the Dunciad. Having obtained the rectory 
of Sturston, Suffolk, he resigned it shortly 
after for the livings of Eye and Oakley Magna, 
in the same county, and died November 16, 
1745, at Bath, where he lies buried in the 
abbey. <A translation of the odes of Anacreon 
and a volume of miscellaneous poems are also 
extant from his it Brit. 

BROSCHI (Carzxo) possibly the greatest 
singer on , much better known by the 
mame of Farinelli, bestowed on him im com- 


work, entitled “‘ The Trial of. 
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pliment by the Farina family. He was born at 
Naples in 1705, and is said to have been emas- 
culated by an accident received in riding, and 
not with a view to bis future profession, He 
received his early musical education under his 
father, and subsequently studied under the ce- 
lebrated Porpora, At the age of seventeen he 
visited Rome, where he at ouce established his 
wonderful physical superiority as a singer, by a 
triumphant contest in an opera with an extra- 
ordinary performer on the trumpet. After dis- 
playing his great powers in other continental 
capitals he came to London in 1734, where he 
met with presents and encouragement that pro- 
duced much invective and sarcasm at the pe- 
riod ; but to which exalted genius and ability 
1 every line may very duly lay a claim ; and 
according even to the sober testimony of Dr 
Burney, the musical powers of Farinelli had 
scarcely ever met before in any human being, 
In 1737 he left England with an intention to 
return again, but visiting Spain his talents 
were found so serviceable in alleviating the dis- 
eased mind and melancholy temperament of 
Plulip V. that a large pension was settled upon 
him, and he was totally appropriated to the 
service of the court. Since the time of the 
Roman emperors no administerer of amusement 
had been rewarded like Farinelli, who became 
the channel of court favour, and was in conse- 
quence courted by even the proudest grandees. 
His conduct in this trying situation did him the 
highest honour ; far from assuming airs of pa- 
tronage or consequence, he behaved with so 
much decorum and propriety, that he even 
conciliated the regard of those who would na- 
turally hate and oppose him. Various anec- 
dotes of his greatness of mind and prudence in 
this respect are related, as also of his general 
liberality, freedom from mean jealousy of kin- 
dred talent, and great kindness of nature. Af- 
ter the death of Philip V. he enjoyed the same 
favour with Ferdinand VI. but was released 
from the tedious uniformity of his former life, 
and made sole director ofthe opera. The ho- 
nour of the knighthood of Calatrava was also 
conferred upon him, and he was much em- 
ployed as apolitical agent by the ministers of 
the courts opposed to France. On the death 
of Ferdinand a change of politics following, 
Farinelli was honourably dismissed with the 
retention of aj] his pensions ; on which he re- 
tired to Bologna, where he built a superb man- 
sion and enjoyed the evening of hus life in cul- 
tivated leisure. He always exhibited a most 
grateful sense of the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and was particularly attentive to the 
Enghsh of rank who visited him on their tra- 
vels. This highly gifted and amiable man 
died in 1782, at the age of seventy-eight.— 
Burney’s Fast. of Mus. and Musical Tour. 
BROSSARD (Sesasrian vz) a celebrated 
French musician, canon of Meaux, in which 
cathedral he was aleo chapel master and grand 
chaplain. He was well versed in the th as 
well as in the practice of the science on which he 
wrote ‘several treatises. The most valuable 
is a * Dictionary of Music,” with explanations 
of the ancient and foreign terms made use of 
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in it, and containing a list and classification of 
900 writers on the subject. This production 
was first published atAmsterdam in folio, 1703, 
and reprinted in 1708. Grassineau in 1740 
published an English translation of it, as his 
own original work. Brossard’s other writings 
are— Prodromus Musicalis,”’ folio, a second 
part to which appeared in 1698, under the 
title of ‘' Elevations and Motets a 2 et 3 
Voix, &c.’’ He also composed various pieces, 
both of vocal and instrumental music. At his 
death, which took place in 1730, he be- 
queathed his valuable musical library to Louis 
XIV, from whom he had for some time enjoyed 
a pension.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

BROSSE (Guy pe ta) a botanist, who was 
physician in ordinary to Louis XIII. He ob- 
tained from that hing in 1626, letters patent 
for the establishment of the royal garden of 
medicinal plants at Paris, of which he became 
the first director. He immediately adopted mea- 
sures for completing this establishment, and 
furnished it with 2000 plants, of which there 
is a list in his ‘‘ Description du Jardin Royal 
des Plantes Medicmales, contenant le Cata- 
logue des Plantes qui y sont cultivées,”’ 4to. 
The garden was opened for demonstrations in 
1640, when he published “ L’Ouverture du 
Jardin Royal,” 12mo. He left at his death 
in 1751, acollectfon of botanical engravings.— 
Moreri. Hutchinson’s Big. Med. 

BROSSES (CHarxrs bE) a native of Dijon, 
born 1709. He was bred to the French bar, 
and in 1730 became a counsellor of Parlia- ' 
ment, a president-a-mortier in 1741, and in 177 4 
received the appointment of president of the 
parliament of Burgundy. He had been a 
schoolfellow of Buffon’s, and maintained to the 
Jast his friendship with that naturalist, who 
thought highly of his abilties. In the leisure 
afforded from his professional pursuits, he ap- 
plied himself eagerly to the cultivation of 

lite literature, proofs of which appear in 

is ‘‘ Letters on Herculaneum,” 8vo, 1750; a 
‘* History of Voyages to the Southern Re- 
gions,” (in which he strongly advocates the 
existence of a great southern continent) 4to, 
2 vols. 1756; ‘* A Treatise on the Formation 
of Languages,”’ 12mo, 2 vols. 1755 ; ‘* A Com- 
parison between Ancient Idolatry and that of 
the Negroes,’ 12mo0, 1766; and a ‘ History 
of Rome by Sallust,”’ partly translated from 
that author with original interpolations, sup- 
plying a connexion between these fragments of 
his writings which remain. This last work 
was printed in three 4to volumes in 1777, on 
the 7th May, in which year the decease of the 
author took place at Paris. Several essays of 
his are to be found in the collections of the Aca- 
demies of Belles Lettres at Dijon and Paris, of 
ies which societies he was a member.— Biog. 

niv. 

BROTIER (Gasnrer) a French Jesuit, 
celebrated equally for the depth and the va- 
riety of his erudition, born at Tanay, a small 
town in the Nivernois in 1723. He held for 
several years the situation of librarian to the 
college of hia order in Paris, where incessant 
application and a retentive memory stored his 
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mind with an immense fund of knowledge on 
every subject, except the mathematics, a 
science which he is said to have neglected. On 
the dissolution of his order, he reured to the 
house of M. dela Tour, an eminent printer, in 
whose grit! he passed the last twenty-six 
years of his life, dying at Paris February 19, 
1789. His works consist of “ Examen de 
VApologie de M. L’Abbé de Prades,’”’ 8vo, 
1753; ‘© Conclusiones ex universa Theolo- 
ia,” 4to, 1754; a‘ Treatise on the Ancient 
Iebrew, Greek, and Roman Coins,” 4to, 
1760; ‘* Prospectus of an Edition of Tacitus, 
in 5 vols. 4to,” 1761; an improved edition of 
the works of that author in 4 vols. 4to, printed 
in 1771, and a supplement to the seventh and 
tenth books of his annals, 8vo, 1775; ‘* Cl, 
viri de la Caille Vita,” 4to, 1763. An edi- 
tion of Pliny’s natural history, 6 vols. 12mo, 
1779; another of Rapin’s poems, ‘‘ On Gar- 
dens,” to which he subjoined ‘ A History of 
Gardening,” 8vo, 1778, and a very complete 
one of Phedrus, with a comparison between 
the fables of that writer and those of La Fon- 
taine, 12mo 1785. A nephew of his, the 
abbé Andrew Charles Brotier, who was him- 
sclf a man of some learning, especially in the 
Science of botany, published in 1790, a 12mo 
volume of memoirs, entitled ‘“‘ Paroles Mémo- 
rables recueillies par Gabr. Brotier,’’ and was 
for some time editor of ‘‘ L’ Année Littéraire,”’ 
a journal during the Revolution, but in 1797 
becoming obnoxious to the party then in power, 
he was arrested in the February of that year, 
aud banished to Cayenne, where he remained 
till his death in 1798.-—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BROUGHTON (HucwH) an eminent He- 
brew scholar and polemic, born in 1549 at 
Oldbury, Shropshire, and educated first from 
charitable motives, by the learned Bernard 
Gilpin in his school at Houghton, and after- 
wards sent at the expense of that amiable man 
(whom he has nevertheless been accused of 
treating with ingratitude) to Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, of which society he became a fellow. 
On quitting the university, he distinguished 
himself as a preacher in the metropolis, and 
having in 1588 published a work on Scriptural 
chronology and genealogy, under the title of 
‘* The Consent of Scriptures,” read weekly lec- 
tures in defence of his system in St Paul’s 
cathedral, till the opposition of the clergy com- 
pelled him to remove them into a private 
house. In 1589 he travelled into Germany, 
and in the course of his journey maintained a 
public argument with a Jewish rabbi on the 
subject of their reapective faiths. During 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, he lived 
on the Continent, where he obtained the fa- 
vour of the archbishop of Mentz; and an im- 
probable story has been related, that he was 
even offered a cardinal’s hat, on condition of 
abjuring the Protestant religion. This pro- 
posal he is said to have declined, and he settled 
for a while as pastor to an English congrega- 
tion at Middleburg in Zenland, but quitted his 
situation from ill health, and returning to Eny- 
land in 1611, died in the August of the fol- 
lowing year at Tottenham High Cross. The 
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greater part of his works, which are numerous, 
and all on theological subjects, were collected 
and printed at London in 166%, im one large 
folio volume.— Biug. Brit. 

BROUGHTON (Tuomas) the son of a 
cle » who enjoyed the of St An- 
drew's, Holborn, London, in which city he was 
eel 1704. He was placed at Eton, but fail- 
ing, from superannuation, to gain a fellowship at 
King’s, he entered at Caius colleges, Cambridge, 
where he A sinceoreai and having taken orders, 
became, through the patronage of the Russel 
family, rector of Stibington, Huntingdonshire, 
in 1739. On this small piece of preferment 
however he did not reside, but obtaining the 
readership at the Temple church 1n London, 
acquired while in that situation the favour of 
bishop Sherlock, by whom he in 1744 was col- 
lated to the vicarage of Bedminster near Bris- 
tol, and that of St Mary Redcliffe in the same 
city. The same prelate’s interest afterwards 
procured him a stall in Salisbury cathedral. 
Among the most valuable of his works are— 
«‘ Christianity distinct from the Religion of 
Nature,”’ 8vo; ‘‘ Bibliotheca historico-sacra, 
a Dictionary of all Religions,’’ 2 vols. folio ; 
** A Defence of the commonly received Opi- 
nion of the Human Soul,” 8vo; ‘ The First 
and Third Olynthiacs and Four Philippics of 
Demosthenes revived,’’ 8vo ; ** A Translation 
of the Mottoes to the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian,” 12mo; ‘ Part of Bayle’s Dic- 
tienary Corrected ;’”” an answer to Tindal’s 
‘«- Christianity as old as the Creation ;” ‘‘ The | 
Bishops of London and Worcester on the Sa- | 
crament Compared,” 8vo, ‘* Hercules,” a 
musical drama; four ‘‘ Dissertations on the 
Prospect of Futurity,’’ and various articles in 
the Biographia Britannica, of which work he 
was one of the principal compilers. He died 
in 1774 at Bristol.— Biog. Brit. 

BROUNCKER (Wituram, viscount) of 
Castle Lynn in Ireland, was born about the 

ear 1620, being the son of sir William 
rouncker, made a viscount in 1645. His 
place of education has not been recorded, but 
his ability and success in mathematical know- 
ledge, constituted him the first president of 
the Royal Society, on its incorporation by 
Charles II. He filled the station with great 
credit, and was also appointed chancellor to 
queen Catherine, and a commissioner of the 
iralty, and master of St Catherine’s hos- 
pital, near the tower of London. His writings 
are not numerous, but several of his mathema- 
tical papers are in the Philosophical transac- 
tions, and his letters to archbishop Usher are 


ublished at the end of that primate’s life 
y Dr Parr. Lord Brouncker died at West- 
mee in 1564, aged sixty-four years.— 
: e rite 


ROUSSONET (Prren Avcusrus Ma- 
rra) a French naturalist, was born at 
Montpelier in 1761. He was early ap- 
poiuted a professor in the university of his 
native place, and in 1785 was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
soon after visited England, and was chosen a 
member of the Royal Society, and during this 
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visit, he began his elaborate work on fishes. 
On his return to Paris, he was appointed se- 
cretary to the Agricultural Society, and in 1789 
chosen member of the Electoral college. In 
1791 he quitted France, and went to Madrid 
and Lisbon, and, by the interest and pecu- 
niary assistance of sir Joseph Banks, was ap- 
pointed physician to the embassy sent by the 
United States to the emperor of Morocco. 
He subsequently became French consul at Te- 
neriffe, and in 1796 returned, to France, was 
made professor of botany at Montpelier, where 
he died in 1807. His works are—‘‘ Varie 
positiones circa respirationem;’’ “‘ Ichthyologia, 
sistens Piscium descriptiones et icones ;” ‘* An- 
née Rurale, ou Calendner a l’usage des Culti- 
vateurs,”’ 2 vols. 18mo; ‘‘ Notes pour servir 
de )’Histoire de ]’Ecole de Médecin de Mont- 
pelier,’’ 8vo; ‘‘ La Feuille du Cultivateur,” 8 
vols. 4to.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BROWALLIUS (Joun) bishop of Abo in 
Finland, an eminent naturalist, who was mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
He was born at Westeras in Sweden, in 1707, 
and died in 1755. Ile wrote several botan- 
cal tracts in defence of the sexual system of 
Linneus ; but his most remarkable publication 
is a treatise in Swedish on the diminution of 
the waters, 1755, intended as a refutation of 
the opinion of Andrew Celsius, that the level of 
the sea is continually sinking. Linnzus, who 
espoused the theory of Celsius, resented the 
opposition of the bishop of Abo in a very 
scientific manner. Te had bestowed on a ge- 
nus of plants the name of Bruwallia, the first 
species of which he denominated Browallia 
ezaliata ; but afterwards, when offended, he 
called a second species demissa or base, and a 
third species alienata.— Biog. Univ. 

BROWN (Cuarces Brockprn) an Ame- 
rican novelist and writer on general literature. 
He was born in1771, and, Jike most persons 
who have attained literary distinction in the 
United States, he was educated for the bar. 
He resided in Philadelphia during the preva- 
lence of the yellow fever in 1793, and after- 
wards went to New York, where he suffered 
an attack of that disease. In that city he wrote 
his novels, and also established a magazine. 
He composed with remarhable rapidity, gene- 
rally carrying on two or three stories at the 
same time. The first novel he wrote was en- 
titled “‘ Carwin, or the Biloquist ;’’ but the first 
he published was ‘‘ Alcuin,” a fragment. His 
other tales appeared in the following order— 
Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Edgar 
Huntley, Clara Howard, (published here first, 
under the title of Philip Stanley,) and Jane 
Talbot, (published here in 1804). He was 
also the author of two political pamphlets, of a 
system of geography, which was never com- 
pleted; and was editor of the American Re- 
gister, a work of real worth, five volumes of 
which were completed under his inspection. 
He died February 22, 1810. He was married, 
but not till after his novels were written, so 
that his wife could not, as has‘been supposed, 
have been concerned m their compoaition, 
however she might have assisted in lus pam- 
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phicts or periodical works. He left two sons, 
who were twins.—Dunlop’s Memoirs of Charles 
B. Brown, 1892. 

BROWN (Jonw, DD.) a divine of the 
church of England and a writer of talent, was 
born in 1715 at Rothbury in Northumberland, 
where his father, a native of Scotland, was_ 
curate. He was educated at St John’s college i 
Cambridge, and in 1735 took orders, and was 
settled as a minor canon and lecturer in the 
city of Carlisle. His attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution procured him the 
friendship of Dr Osbaldistone, bishop of Car- 
lisle, who obtained him a living in Westmor- 
land, and he goon after made himself known 
as a nervous and correct versifier by a poem, 
entitled ‘* Honour,” and by an “ Essay on 
Satire,’ addressed to Dr Warburton, which the 
latter prefixed to his edition of the works of 
Pope. In 1751 he published a piece which 
ranks among the most distinguished of his 
productions, entitled ‘* Essays on the Charac- 
teristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” This 
work being ably and elegantly written, reached 
a fifth edition, and aeodgced many pamphlets 
in reply. In 1755 he took the degree of 
DD. and ventured his powers in the drama by 
the production of the tragedy of ‘‘ Barba- 
rossa,’* which, by the powerful aid of Garrick, 
was tolerably successful. Another less popu- 
lar tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Athelstan,”’ was written 
by Dr Brown the succeeding year, but he put 
his name to neither of his dramas. In 1757 
appeared his celebrated ‘‘ Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times,” written 
during a period of national apathy and des- 
pondency, and while an universal dissatisfac- 
tion with men and measures prevailed. Dr 
Brown took that opportunity to publish a warm 
and severe invective against the English cha- 
racter, which he represented as sunk in effe- 
minacy, frivolity, and selfishness; and all 
liking to hear of failings in which none sup- 
posed themselves to participate, the “ Esti- 
mate”? became highly popular, and seven edi- 
tions were sold off in a year. It however re- 
ceived many answers, the best of which, as 
Voltaire in his epigrammatic way observes, was, 
that the English immediately began to beat 
their enemies in every quarter of the globe. 
In fact, general national censures are seldom 
accurate, besides possessing the dangerous 
tendency of attributing palpable, ministerial, 
and political mismanagement to vague and 
general causes. In 1758 Dr Brown published 
a second volume of the “‘ Estimate,’’ and after- 
wards an ‘‘ Explanatory Defence” of it, which 
comparatively excited but little attention ; the 
vanity and self-consequence of the author, to- 
gether with his unhappy propensity to quar- 
rel with his friends and patrons, having by 
this time become conspicuous. He however 
obtained the vicarage of Newcastle-upon- 
‘l yne, and the post of king’s chaplain, which 
bounded his ecclesiastical erment. In 
1760 he published an ‘‘ Additional Dialogue 
of the Dead between Pericles and Cosmo,”’ in- 
tended to vindicate the character of the then 
great minister William Pitt, and in 1763 wrote 
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“* The Cure of Saul,” a sacred ode, which v a» 
set to music, and performed as an oratorio. 
During the same year his fertile pen pro- 
duced another work, entitled ‘« A Dissertati n 
on the Rise, Union, and Power, the Progrese 
sions, Separations, and Corruptions of Poetr 
and Music,” which is an ingenious and ek = 
t, although somewhat fanciful performance. 
his work gave much scope to pamphlets, in 
attack and defence, and apparently led to the 
next work produced by Dr Brown, which was 
published in 1774, under the title of a “ Iis- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of Poetry.” Thi 
piece was rapidly followed by a volume of ser- 
mons, three of which were expressly levelled 
against the educational maxims of Rousseau 
in his “* Emile.”’ In 1765 this indefatigable 
writer published his ‘‘ Thoughts on Civil Li- 
berty, Licentiousness, and Faction,” in which 
the liberal tendency of his early opinions were 
obviously superceded by a strong bias towards 
authority. His proposition therein, of a pre- 
scribed code of education to be adopted and 
enforced by government, elicited much avi- 
madversion, and in particular called up an able 
opponent in Dr Priestley. His labours in the 
perfection of a national] code of education hav- 
ing excited the attention of Dr Dumaresque, 
then in Russia, the latter mentioned Dr Brown 
to the empress Catharine, who in consequence 
authorised him to draw up a grand scheme of 
education for Russia, and subsequently in- 
vited him to visit St Petersburgh, to assist in 
its execution. Ill health prevented him from 
undertaking the journey, after receiving a libe- 
ral sum for his expenses and emolument, which 
he very honourably returned. This negocia- 
tion considerably agitated his spirits, and its 
issue, with the reports and remarks it occa- 
sioned, hurt and Susappoited him. His last 
publication was ‘‘ A Letter to Dr Lowth,”’ in 
answer to one in which that divine had called 
him one of the flatterers of Warburton. A 
dejection of spirits soon after seized him, ap- 
parently produced by wounded feelings and a 
too lofty sense of his own importanoe. The 
melancholy result of this disorder was suicide, 
by the means of a razor in September, 1766, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. Dr Brown 
left behind him an unfinished work on “ The 
Principles of Christian Legislation,” the publi- 
cation of which he particularly directed by his 
will, Like most of his other productiona, it 
exhibits great speculative talent, with too little 
reference to obstacles and practicability.— 
Biog. Brit. 

BROWN (Joun) an ingenious painter, was 
the son of a goldsmith and watchmaker of 
Edinburgh. He travelled into Italy at an early 
age, and during a ten years’ residence in that 
country, obtaned a correct knowledge of its 
language and music, in addition to a high de- 
gree of improvement in the fine arts. On his 
return to Scotland, he contracted a particular 
intimacy with lord Mouboddo, to whom he 
wrote his “‘ Letters on the Poetry and Music 
of the Italian Opera,” published by that learn- 
ed judge in 1789. The fine taste and mm- 
plicity of these letters, which were not intenaeu 
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by the author for publication, have been much 
admired. As an artist, his latest productions 
were two beautiful drawings, one of the bust of 
Homer from the Townly antiques, and the 
other of Pope, both of which have been ea- 

aved. He died at Edinburgh in 1787.— 

halmers’ Biog. Dict. 

BROWN (Josn, MD.) the founder of a 
modern sect in physic, which fora time con- 
siderably influenced medical opinions, was born 
at Buncle in Berwickshire, in 1735. Has 
parents, who were honest working people, 
apprenticed him toa weaver, but on discovering 
that he possessed abilities superior to his oc- 
cupation, an effort was made to change his 
destination, and he was sent to the grammar- 
school of the neighbouring town of Dunse. 
Here he much distinguished himself by his 
ardour and success in study, and having im- 
bibed a considerable portion of religious en- 
thusiasm, he looked forward to the ministerial 
Office, among the strict sect of seceders. Upon 
some disgust, he however changed his mind 
in this respect, and after acting as tutor in a 

entleman’s family, came to I:dinburgh, and 
in 1756 entered himself as astudent of divinity 
in that university. Jlis theological predilec- 
tion gradually forsaking him, after officiating 
as the usher of the school in which he had 
been educated, he returned to Edinburgh in 
1759, and commenced the study of physic. He 
was admitted by the professors as an indigent 
and ingenious scholur, to a gratuitous attend- 
ance on their lectures ; and in particular, he 
obtained the patronage of Dr Cullen, who 
employed him as a tutor in his own family. 
During this course of study and improvement 
he married and set up a boarding-house, but 
through negligence and unskilfulness in the 
common affairs of life, he failed and became 
bankrupt. Soured by this misfortune, and 
irritated at being foiled in an attempt to ob- 
tain a medical chair in the university, he quar- 
relled with Dr Cullen, and became a bitter and 
sarcastic opponent of the doctrines both of 
him and all the rest of the professors. About 
this time, by a long cesrse of meditation on 
the animal system, and the vigour of his own 
mind, directed by some reading, but seconded . 
by little or no aid from practical observation, 
he elaborated a new theory of medicine, which 
was to supersede all that had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and to introduce certainty into an art 
avowedly imperfect and conjectural. The re- 
sult was the publication of his ‘‘ Elementa 
Medicine,’ which he further explained in a 
course of private lectures, that were attended 
by a great number of medical students; some 
induced by a fondness for novelty and inge- 
nious speculation, and others by the idea held 
out of an abridgment of the ordinary course of 
study, which this system would render use- 
less, Brown acrupled no means to push his 
doctrines: a new medical language was intro- 
duced ; ideas totally at variance with former 
opinions were maintained ; and the most viru- 
lent abuse of the regular professors of the uni- 
versity, was perseveringly uttered. The new 
theorist, vulgar in manners and intemperate in 
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conduct, was a very unfavourable object for 
imitation and example in all respects, yet he 
contrived to get a doctor’s degree from St An- 
drews, and carried on the contest for some 
years; until at length ruined in reputation, 
and involved in his circumstances, he repaired 
in 1786 to London. Here he endeavoured in 
the first instance to excite public attention by 
publishing ‘‘ Observations on the Old Systems 
of Physic,” but without success, and when 
about to commence a course of lectures, he was 
suddenly taken off by apoplexy, most likely 
produced by a dram of laudanum, which he 
was in the habit of taking, when common spi- 
rits failed of the desired excitement. By this 
event, which occurred in October 1788, the 
numerous family of this unfortunate and im- 
prudent man was left in absolute want. The 
opinions of Brown, indisputably a man of strong 
powers, although not admitted to the extent 
and in the form in which he proposed them, 
made a considerable change in medical lan- 
guage and doctrines, not only in Great Bri- 
tain, but in the principal schools of Europe, 
his ‘‘ Elementa” and ‘ Observations” having 
been translated and published at more than 
one place on the Continent. His object was to 
simplify medicine, by arranging both diseases 
and remedial powers, into large and strongly 
marked classes. All diseases are divided into 
sthenic and asthenic, in which excitement is 
either too great or too little, and all curative 
means into an increase or diminishment of ex- 
citement. The system has been useful in 
overturning false and trifling analogies, and in 
leading to a full trial of vigorous remedies ; 
but in practice it is found impossible to act on 
ideas so general and abstract. The best edi- 
tion of the English translation of the ‘ Ele- 
menta’’ is that revised and corrected by Dr 
Beddoes, from whose biographical preface the 
forgoing particulars are principally compiled. 
Life by Beddoes. Aikin’s G. Bug. Dict. 

BROWN (Joun) a landscape engraver of 
distinguished eminence. He was a fellow 
pupil with Woollet toa person named Tinney, 
and he worked for some time in conjunction 
with the former, whose style and manner he 
imitated, and whose excellence he very nearly 
approached. His prints, from the puintings 
of Salvator Rosa and other great artists, are 
executed with extraordinary brillancy, spirit, 
and effect, admirably characteristic of the 
originals. Brown, who was an associate of 
the Royal Academy, died October 2, 1801, 
aged sixty.—Critical Review. 

BROWN (Lancetor) a celebrated horti- 
culturist and planner of garden and pleasure- 
oa: who obtained the name of Capability 

jrown, from his frequent use of that word in 
reference to the scites submitted to his arrange- 
ment. He was born at Kirkharle in Northum- 
berland in 1715, and came early to Loadon, 
where he soon obtained great reputation as an 
ornamental gardener, and was employed by 
lord Cobham at Stowe, as well as by many 
other persons of distinction. His merit con- 
sisted in a much nearer approach to nature than 
was displayed by his predecessors; and by 
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his management and taste, ke realized a 
fortune. In 1770 he served the office of high- 
sheriff for the county of Huntingdon, and died 
an 1773 in great respectability.—Gen. Mag. 

BROWN (Ruzerr) the founder of a reli- 

ious sect, first called Brownists and afterwards 
dependendents, was born of an ancient fa- 
mily in Rutlandshire, nearly allied to that of 
eal eeuaarer Cecil, and studied at Cambridge, 
where he soon showed a disposition towards 
innovation, and in 1580 began openly to at- 
tack the government and liturgy of the church 
of England, which he reprobated as anti-chris- 
tian. He first ascended the poles at Norwich 
in 1581, where he succeeded in converting a 
number of Dutch, who had a congregation 
there, to his opinions, for which he was brought 
before the ecclesiastical commissioners, to 
whom he behaved so rudely that he was sent 
to prison, but through the interposition of lord 
Burleigh, soon obtained a release. He then 
went to Middleburgh in Zealand, with his fol- 
lowers, where they obtained leave to erect a 
church after their own model, and he wrote a 
book called ‘‘ A Treatise of Reformation 
Without tarrying for any Man.” In 1585 he 
returned to England, and was cited to appear 
before the archbishop of Canterbury, who took 
great pains to reason him out of his opinions, 
but in vain; and on his still labouring to gain 
converts, he was excommunicated by the bi- 
shop of Peterborough. ‘This censure, joined 
perhaps with the evaporation of his zeal, in- 
duced him to submit, and in 1590 he was pre- 
sented to the hving of Achurch in Northamp- 
tonshire, of which he received the emoluments, 
without discharging the duties. In other re- 
spects too his morals were licentious, so that 
he retained little of the austerity of the founder 
of a sect. After leading a turbulent life, this 
extraordinary character died in 1630in North- 
ampton goul, where he was sent for assaulting 
a constable and insulting a magistrate. The 
sect of Brownists was far from expiring with 
their founder, but spread so as to become a great 
object of alarm; and a bill was brought into 
Parliament which inflicted on them very se- 
vere pains and penalties. In process of time 
however the name of Brownists mingled into 
that of congregationalists or independents , 
under the latter of which titles they formed 
a powerful party in the commonwealth, and 
were very obnoxious to the Presbyterians, 
whose successors, it is remarkable, have, for 
the most part, iaiaren' | adopted Brownist 
principles, in relation to church gevernment.— 
Biog. Brit. Mosheim. 

BROWN (Tuomas) a coarsely humorous 
and facetious writer, better known by the fami- 
liar appellation of Tom Brown, was the son 
of a considerable Shropshire farmer, who gave 
him a good education, and entered him of 
Christchurch college, Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and literary 
attainmeptg. His libertinism and irregularity 
would not however allow him to remain at the 
university, and when obliged to quit it, in- 
stead of returning to his father he repaired to 
London, and after enduring excessive priva: 
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good tions, obtained the situation of schoolmaster at 


Kingston-upon-Thames. His morals and cun- 
duct soon however deprived him of this em- 
ployment, and returning to London he became 
an author, and partly indeed, a libeller, by 
profession. He published a great variety of 
pieces under the name of dialogues, letters, 
poems, &c. in all of which he discovered no 
small portion of erudition, and a considerable 
vein of humour, exceedingly debased by coarse- 
ness and scurrility. Both in conversation and 
his writings however he showed himselfan able 
buffoon, and certainly merited the poor title 
of a “merry fellow,” to obtain which, seemed 
the sole object of his ambition. Ie died iu 
1704, and in 1707 his works were collected 
and p inted in 4 vols. 12mo0.—Cibber’s Lives, 
Biog. Dram. 

BROWN (Dr Tuomas) an ingenious writer 
on metaphysics and morals. He was born in 
Scotland in 1778, and was educated at the 
high-school, and subsequently at the univer, 
sity of Edinburgh, where he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy. He distin- 
guished himself at a very early age, by an 
acute review of the medical and physiological 
theones of Dr Darwin, in a work entitled 
‘‘ Observations on Darwin’s Zoonomia,’’ 8vo. 
He also published some poems which displayed 
considerable talent. But he chiefly deserves 
notice on account of his metaphysical syecula- 
tions and his last work on the ‘‘ Philosphy of 
the Human Mind,’’ affords ample proof of his 
merit as a profound and original thinker. He 
died at Brompton near London, April 2d, 
1820.—Ann. Bug. 

BROWN (Wi.tram) an eminent yem-en- 
graver, whose works in conjunction with Mar- 
chant and Burch, will hand down his name to 
posterity. Ile was much patronised in early 
life by the empress Catharine of Russia, for 
whose cabinet he had an unlimited order, and 
there the principal specimens of his art are 
preserved. He afterwards made Paris his 
abode, and was much employed by Louis X VI 
till the breaking out of the Revolution drove 
him to England, where he engraved a series 
of portraits of illustrious personages now in 
possession of his Majesty George 1V. He 
died in John-street, Fitzroy-square, July 20, 
1825, in his seventy-seventh year.— Original. 

BROWNE (Sir Anruony ) an eminent law- 

er in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, the 
atter of whom, though she deposed him from 
the office of lord chief justice of the Common 
Pleas in favour of Sir James Dyer, yet suffer- 
ed him to retain his seat upon the bench, as a 
puisne judge, in the same court until his death. 
He was a native of Essex, and having received 
a university education at Oxford, became after- 
wards a member of the Middle Temple. Be- 
ing of the Roman Catholic religion he wrote 
two treatises, neither of which were publish- 
ed, the one ‘‘ A Discourse on certain points 
touching the Inheritance of the Crown,” the 
other ‘A Book against Robert hase earl 
of Leicester,’”’ in both which he strongly ad- 
vocates the title of Mary Stuart to the English 
succession, and his arguments were afterwards 
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adopted and made public by Lesley bishop of| BROWNE (Parricx MD.) an eminent na- 
Ross, in his work in favour of that Princess's turalist. He was the fourth son of Edward 
claims. Sir A. Browne died in 1567—Biog.' Browne, a gentleman of respectable family, 
Brit. | and was born at Woodstock, in the county of 

BROWNE (Georcs) archbishop of Dublin Mayo, about 1720. After receiving a good 
in 1535, was the first Irish prelate who em- education, he went toa relation at Antigua, 
braced the reformed religion, which he pro- but the climate disagreeing with him he re- 
moted with great zeal to the displeasure of turned to Europe, and after a due course of 
queen Mary, who on her accession deprived ‘study obtained his degree of MD. at Leyden. 
him of his see, on pretence of his being mtr- Here he formed an intimacy with Gronovius and 
ried. He had been an Augustin friar, and was Muschenbroech ; and opened a correspondence 


educated at Oxford, but took his degree abroad. 
He died in 1556. <A sermon of his is con- 
tained in the first volume of the Phanix.— 


Biog. Brit. 
BROWNE (Isaac Tiawxins) an elegant 
ge in the Latin and English languages, was 
orn in 1706 at Hurton-upon-Trent, of which 
trish his father was minister. Ile received 
iis early education at Litchfield, whence he 
Was removed to Westminster school, and in 
due time to Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he wrote a poem on the death of Goorge I, 
which appeared among the university produc- 
tions, and gained him much credit. In 1727 
he settled in Lincoln’s Inn as a student of 
law, but although he pursued the profession 
for some time, being possessed of a moderate 
but adequate fortune, he finally relinquished 
it, and dedicated himeclf entirely to literary 
occupation. While at Lincoln’s Inn he ad- 
dressed a poem of some length to Highmore, 
the painter, on the subject of ae ue and 
Beauty,” in which he adopted the ideas of 
the Platonic philosophy. Among his smaller 
poems, one entitled ‘‘ The Pipe of Tobacco,” | 
obtained great populanty. It consisted of an 
imitation of the styles of six poets, all then 
living —Cibber, Ambrose Philips, Thomson, 
Young, Pope, and Swift, and is composed in 
a very happy strain of humour and skilful 
adaptation, of different modes of thought 
and language. In 1744 he married, and in 
1748 was brought into Parliament for the 
borough of Wenlock in Shropshire, by the in- 
terest of the Forrester family. In that capa- 
city he supported the Pelham administration, 
but never accepted of post or employment ; 


nor, although of happy elocution, 
would his timidity ever allow him to become 
@ parliamentary speaker In 1754 he publish- 
aa his principal work, a Latin poem entitled 


<¢De Animi Immortalitate,” in two books, 
modelled upon the style of Lucretius, and the 
more perfect versification of Virgil. This 
work which abounds with poetical beauties, 
and is otherwise able and vigorous, became 
very popular, and underwent scveral transla- 
tions, the last of which is that of Soame Jenyna. 
The author designed a third book, but left 
only a ers of it. ae Browne, after 
passing « hfe of distinguished private virtue, 
and graced by a variety of accomplishments, 
died in 1766, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
His only son, Mr Hawkins Browne, published 
an elegant edition of his poems in 1768, in 
large octavo. Man of them are also in Dods- 
ley s Collection. Biog. Brit. Aikin’sG. Biog. 
ict. 


with Linnzus and other learned men. Re- 
turning to London he practised there for ten 
years, and then proceeded to Jamaica, where 
he spent his time io formimg a collection of na- 
tural curiosities. Being a good mathematician 
and astronomer, he also collected materials, 
and made obeervations for a map of Jamaica, 
which he published in 1755. In March 1756 
he published his ‘‘ Civil and Natural History 
of Jamaica,” in folio. fe also wrote a cata- 
logue of plants growiag in the sugar islands, 
which he sent before his death to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and published in Exshaw’s Gentleman 
and London Magazine, catalogues of the birds 
and fish of Ireland. Dr Browne died at Mayo 
August 1790.— Europ. Mag. 1795. 
BROWNE (Simon) a learned and ingeni- 
ous dissenting divine, remarkable for an extra- 
ordinary species of mental derangement, was 
born at Shepton Mallet about 1680. He re- 
ceived a regular education at Bridgewater, 
and early commenced as a preacher, officiating 
for some time in that capacity at Portsmouth, 
and afterwards at the Old Jewry, one of the 
principal congregations of J)issenters in the 
metropolis. In London he extended his repu- 
tation both as a pastor and author, in which 
last character he published a volume of 
‘© }Tymns,’’ and another of sermons. In 1723 
the Joss of his wife and only son threw him 
into a state of dejection, which ended in a set- 
tled melancholy, attended with the firm per- 
suasion ‘‘that God had in a gradual manner 
annihilated in him the thinking substance, and 
utterly divested him of consciousness ; and al - 
though he retained the human shape, and the 
faculty of speaking in a manner that appeared 
to others rational, he had all the while no 
more notion of what he said than a te” 
Ile therefore no longer thought himself a mo- 
ral agent or subject of reward or punishment ; 
and desisting from his functions, could not be 
prevailed upon to — in any act of worship, 
public or private. This persuasion, which re- 
mained with him to the end of his life, at first 
tempted him to suicide ; but he at length be- 
came calm, and only expressed uneasiness 
when his friends appeared to doubt the truth 
of his assertions. Notwithstanding this aliena- 
tion, his intellectual faculties in other respects 
were in full vigour, which he proved by vari- 
ous publications, including the compilation of 
a dictionary, which it is but candid to remark 
here, he observed was “‘ nothing that required 
a reasonable soul.” Towards the close of his 
life he published several clearly written theo- 
logical pieces, and among the rest, a defence 
of revelation against the work entitled “ Chris- 
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tianity as old as the Creation.” So strong 
however was his mental delusion all this time, 
that in a dedication to queen Caroline, (which 
his friends would not allow to appear, but 
which is printed in the yiilar ig inp number 
of the Adventurer,) he de s his depriva- 
tion of a soul with great force of expression, 
and even pathos. This subject of one of the 
most remarkable recorded aberrations of the 
human mind, died in 1732, at the age of fifty- 


five.—Biog. Brit. 

BROWNE (Sir Tomas) a physician and 
very celebrated writer, was the son of a mer- 
chant of London, where he was born in 1605. 
He lost his father early, and was defrauded 
by one of his guardians ; but his mother, who 
married Sir Thomas Dutton, had him educated 
at Winchester school, whence he was at a pro- 
ver time removed to Oxford, where he took the 
uegree of MA. and practised as a physician 
for some time in Oxfordshire. He subse- 
quently accompanied his father-in-law to Jre- 
land ; and afterwards visiting the Continent, re- 
ceived the degree of MD. at Leyden. On his 
return to England he settled as a physician at 
Norwich, where he married, and acquired ex- 
tensive practice and reputation. In 1642 he 
published his famous work entitled ‘‘ Religio 
Medici,” which excited the attention of the 
learned not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, and was translated into various lan- 
guages. In 1646 his literary character was 
stil) further exalted by the appearance of his 
** Pseudodoxia Epidemica,”’ or ‘‘ Treatise on 
Vulgar Errors,’’ a work of extraordinary 
learning, and accounted the moat solid and 


useful of his literary labours. Owing proba-_ 


bly to his extent of practice, it was not uatil 
1658 that his ‘“‘ Hydnotaphia, or Treatise on 
Urn-burial’”’ appeared, conjointly with his 
‘Garden of Cyrus.” These works ranked 
him very high as an antiquary ; and he main- 
tained a wide correspondence with the learn- 
ed, both at home and abroad. In 1665 he 
was constituted an honorary member of the 
college of physicians, and in 1671, king 
Charlee II visiting Norwich, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, with great marks of 
esteem. Of a most amiable private character, 
he was singularly happy in the affection of his 
large family and numerous friends ; and after 
passing through a remarkably tranquil and pros- 
perous literary and professional life, he died 
in October 1682, aged seventy-seven. The 
literary character of Sir Thomas Browne, as 
exhibited by his productions, was very re- 
markable. ‘* Religio Medici,’”’ is no way 
professional, but may be described as the 
creed of an individual, upon morals, religion, 
and metaphysics. It is a curious production, 
and its excessive orthodoxy and submission to 
authority, might in later days, at least in ex- 
presmon, be held ironical. He deems it ‘‘no 

part of faith to believe a thing, not 
ouly above, but contrary to reason, even against 
the arguments of our proper senses.” Fancy 
and feeling in fact predominated in him over 


t; he believed in the existence of of Browne is exceeding] 


g-=2"4“en angela, in the reality of witchcraft, 
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and the appearance of spectrea. He was how- 
ever extremely Lenevolent, op to perse~ 
cution, and in tl.e moral of his work, he 
frequently expatiates with a noble glow of Jan- 
guage, on subjects of chanty and philantbro- 
phy. This work was much attacked, both at 
home and abroad, especially by the German 
divines, who more theologico, treated a writer 
as an atheist and infidel, whose piety and re- 
verence for authority were displayed in every 
page. The ‘Treatise on Vulgar Errors,” abl 
discusses the varying causes of error, which 
he examines with great strength of reasoning 
and liberality of sentiment. His appropria- 
tion of one grand source of error to the machi- 
nations of Satan however, may not appear very 
philosophical at present ; and of course his own 
science being only that of the day, he is often 
astray in the department of natural knowledge. 
Still he displays a Jarge and penetrating un- 
derstanding on many points, and this work 
still retains considerable celebrity. His trea- 
tise on ‘‘ Urn-Burial,’’? composed on occasion 
of the discovery of some funeral urns in Nor- 
folk, discovers some curious erudition on the 
subject of ancient and modern burial; and the 
tract called “The Garden of Cyrus,”’ is still 
more curiously learned and fantastical. Sir 
Thomas Browne left some posthumous papers 
relative to antiquities, which appear in the 
foho edition of his works, published in 1686. 
Dr Johnson, who has written his hfe, and who 
is thought in some degree to have founded his 
own style upon that of Sir Thomas Browne’s, 
has given a masterly descnmption of his genius 
and tone of composition ; in which he speaks 
highly of his exuberance of knowledge and 
plenitude of ideas; and in reference to his 
heterogeneous ‘mixture of languages, observes 
that he who has uncommon sentiments to de- 
liver, may be allowed great liberty in his man- 
ner of expressing them.—Life by Dr Johnoun. 
Biog. Brit. 
BROWNE (Wittram) an English poet of 
considerable merit, was born at Tavistock in 
Devonshire in 1590. He was educated at Exe- 
ter cullege, Oxford, and thence removed to the 
Inner Temple, London. It does not however 
appear that he devoted himself to the profes- 
sion, but like many other nominal law students, 
chose more agreeable studies. In his twenty- 
third year he published his ‘ Britannia’s Pasto- 
tals,” which met with great approbation ; and 
in the following year appeared his ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Pipe,” in seven eclogues. In 1616 he pub- 
lished the second part of bis Britannia’s Pas- 
torals, which met with equal success with the 
former. In 1624 he returned to Exeter col- 
lege, and became tutor to Robert Dormer earl 
of Caernarvon, who was killed at the battle of 
Newbury. At Oxford Browne was created 
MA, but upon again quitting the university 
he was taken into the family of William earl 
of Pembroke. The year of his death is un- 
certain, but it is supposed to have been about 
1645. An edition tf his works in 3 vols. was 
The versification 
harmonious ; his 
expression pathetically simple and natural, 


printed by Davies in 1772. 
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although by ne means free from the strained 
thoughts and conceptions which disfigured the 
allegoric ia ar pene ior. Leriae moat of the 
poetry of his day.— . 

BROWNE (Sis Wiciram) a physician, 
was born in 1692, and received his academical 
education at Peter-house, Cambridge, and 
took the degree of doctor of physic in 1721. He 
soon after settled at Lynn, where he published 
a translation from the Latin of Dr Gregory’s 
elements of catoptrica and dioptrics, to which 
he added some optical dissertations of his own. 
By an epigram, many of which he provoked 
by his extreme eccentricity, he appears to have 
been the champion of the fair sex at Lynn, 
but so careless was he of satire, that he nailed 
a pamphlet written against him to his house- 
door. Having acquired a competency by his 
profession, he removed to Queen-square, Lon- 
don, where he died in 1774, at the age of 
eighty-two. He was the author of a great 
number of lively essays, both in prose and 
verse, all which he collected and published 
under the title of ‘‘ Opuscula varia utrusque, 
lingum, medicinam ; medicorum collegium ; 
literas utrusque academias ; empiricos, eo- 
rum cultores ; solicitatorem, prastigiatorem ; 
poéticen, criticen; patronum, patriam; re- 
ligionem, libertatem spectantia. Cum pre- 
fatione eorum editionem defendente,’’ 4to. 
To this whimsical volume he continued to 
make additions unto his death. Sir William 
Browne was president of the college of physi- 
cians at the time the licentiates made their 
claim, which he opposed with great zeal. On 
this account Foote brought him on the stage, 
in his “ Devil upon ‘Two Sticks,” but Sir Wil- 
liam so far from being offended at the carica- 
ture, which could not be mistaken, sent the 
actor who personated him a note, thanking 
him for his accuracy, but informing him that 
as he had forgotten his muff, he sent him his 
own. This eccentric physician left three gold 
medals of five guineas each, to be given yearly 
to three under graduates of Cambridge ; first for 
a Greek ode, in imitation of Sappho ; second 
for a Latin ode, in imitation of Horace; and 
thirdly, for the best Greek and Latin epigrams. 
He also founded 2 scholarship at Peterhouse. 
—Nichols’ Life af Bowyer. 

BROWNE (Wiuram G.) un ingenious and 
enterprising English traveller, in the north of 
Africa and the south-eastern part of Asia, to- 
wards the close cf the last century. He visit- 
ed the kingdoms of Darfur and Bornou in the 
interior of Africa, and was the first who made 
those countries known to Europeans. turn- 
ing to England he published m 1799 “ Tra- 
vels in Africa, pt, and Assyria, from 1792 
to 1798,” 4to. e subsequently went again 
to Asia, and in a journey through J ersia, 
about 1814, lost his life under circumstances 
of mystery, which have never been properly 
elucida Previous to his going to Persia 
he had staid some time at Constantinople, to 
perfect himself in the Turkish language, which 
he learned to speak with fluency. Thinking 
it would facilitate his progress among the Asia- 
tic tribes, he had assumed the Turkish coa- 
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tume and character, and thus equipped he set 
off with an intention to penetrate through K ho- 
rasan, and then visit the unexplored and dan- 
gerous regions south of the Caspian, closing his 
researches in that direction with Astrachan. 
During the early part of his Persian journey 
he had a conference with the British ambas- 
sador, Sir Gore Ouseley ; and at Oujon was 
admitted to an audience of the Persian king. 
Proceeding on his route in full confidence of 
safety and success, he reached the pass of 
Irak, where he stopped ata caravanserai to 
take some refreshment. Having done so, he 
mounted his horse, and leaving the servant to 
pack up the articles he had been using, and 
then follow him, he rode gently forward along 
the mountains. Mr Browne had scarcely gone 
forward half a mile, when two men on foot 
coming suddenly behind him, one of them with 
aclub struck him senseless from his horse. 
Several others instantly made their appear- 
ance, and bound him hand and foot. As soon 
as he recovered the use of his faculties, he 
saw the banditti plundering his baggage, with 
which his servant had in the mean time come 
up. He was told by the wretches into whose 
hands he had fallen, that they intended to put 
an end to his life, though not in that place. 
Finding expostulation useless, and incapable 
of resistance, he merely entreated them to 
spare his servant, and allow him to depart 
with his papers, which could be of no use to 
them. This they agreed to; and what will 
appear more singular, the assassins, who might 
be supposed. to consider arms as acquisitions 
of the utmost importance, made the man a 
present of his master’s pistols and double-bar- 
relied gun. They then suffered Mr Browne 
to see his servant safe out of sight, who imme- 
diately returned to Tabreez, and related what 
had occurred. Abbas Mirza, prince of Per- 
sia, speedily dispatched several parties of 
horsemen to search the pass of the caravan- 
serai and its neighbourhood, and in a valley 
on the opposite side of the mountain they 
found the corpse of the unfortunate traveller, 
which had been left naked and exposed to the 
beasts of the forest. It was by the prince’s 
orders conveyed to Akhand, and decently in- 
terred. Exertions were made, but without 
effect, to discover the perpetrators of this atro- 
cious deed.—Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, &c. 4to. 

BROWNRIGG (Wi tram) an ingenious 
physician, who was a native of Cumberland, 
and was educated at the university of Leyden. 
He settled as a medical practitioner at White- 
haven, whence he removed to Ormthwaite, 
where he died in 1800. He was skilled in 
chemistry, and wrote a treatise entitled ‘‘ The 
Art of Making common Salt, as now practised 
in most Parts of the World, with several Im- 
provements proposed in that Art for the Use 
of the British Dominions,” with plates, 8vo. 
This work procured him admission into the 
Royal Society. He appears afterwards to have 
employed himself in the study of pneumatic 
chemistry, relative to which he is supposed 
to have made discoveries which have been at- 
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tributed to other cultivators of science ; but 
Dr Brewnrigg’s claims to these discoveries 
have never been clearly made out. He wrote 
observations on platina, and on carbonic acid, 
ublished in the Philosophical Transactions.— 
d. Med. Journal, vol.i. Gent. Mag. 

BRUCE (James) a celebrated modern tra- 
veller, was born at Kinnaird-house in Scotland 


in 1730. He was honourably connected, and | 


valued himself for being a descendant, on the 
female side, from the ro house of Bruce. 
He received his early education at Harrow, 
whence he was removed to the university of 
Fdinburgb, where he studied with a view to 
the profession of the law. His object however 
changing, he entered into partnership with a 
wine-merchant, whose daughter he married ; 
but upon his wife’s death within the year, he 
made a tour abroad, during which absence he 
succeeded, by the death of his father, to the 
patrimonial estate of Kinnaird. On his re- 
turn to England he sought public employment, 
and at length was indebted to lord Halifax for 
the appointment of consul at Algiers. He re- 
paired to his post in 1763, and employed him- 
self there for a year in the study of the Oriental 
languages. He commenced travelling by visits 
to Tunis, Tripoli, Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, and 
other parts of Asia Minor, where, accompa- 
nied by an able [talian draughtsman, (of whose 
labours he is now known to have assumed the 
merit,) he made drawings of the ruins of Pal- 
myra, Baalbeck, and other remains of antiquity. 
These were deposited in the king’s library at 
Kew, and in the language of boast and hyper- 
bole, which formed the great weakness of this 
able and adventurous character, constituted 
‘the most magnificent present in that line ever 
made by a subject to his sovereign.” Of his first 
travels he never published an account. In June 
1768 he set out on his famous journey to dis- 
cover the source of the Nile. Proceeding first 
to Cairo, he navigated the Nile to Syene, 
thence crossed the desert to the Red Sea, and 
arriving at Jidda, passed some months in Ara- 
bia Felix, and after various detentions reached 

Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, in Februar 
1770. In that country he ingratiated himself 
with the sovereign and other influential per- 
sons of both sexes, in the several capacities of 
physician, courtier, and soldier ; his dexterity 
in which assumptions he speaks of with his 
usual self-complacency, On November 14, 
1770, he obtained the great object of his 
wishes—a sight of the sources of the Nile. 
Claiming to be the first European who had 
accomplished this interesting discovery, his 
exultation was proportionate and he records 
it with singular strength of expression. The 
right of the fountains which he visited to the 
title of the principal sources of the Nile is ra- 
tionally controverted ; but whether or not, 
they had certainly been pov visited by 
the missionary jesuits of Portugal, a fact of 
which he could scarcely have been ignorant. 
On his return to Gondar, he found the country 
engaged ine civil war, and was detained two 
ara before he could obtain permission to 
the country. Thirteen months more 
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were occupied in travelling back to Cairo, in 
which journey he endured excessive privations. 
He returned to his native country in 1773, and 
retired to his paternal seat for the recovery of 
his health, where he occupied himself several 
ears in the improvement of his proyerty, 
e also married again, and mamtained the 
character of an elegant and hospitable host, 
and an amiable man in private life, but capri- 
cious in his friendships, and haughty and arro- 
nt to strangers. His long expected travels 
d not appear until 1796, m four large quarto 
volumes, decorated with plates. These vo- 
lumea are replete with curious information 
concerning a part of the world but little known 
to Europeans ; and there is much interesting 
personal adventures and fine description con- 
veyed in a harsh and unpolished style, al- 
though often very animated and energetic. 
It is to be lamented that the authority of the 
work in regard to facts of natural history and 
human manners is not altogether satisfactory, 
and the pride of the author not allowing him 
to remove objections, it is perhaps entitled to 
more credit than it has receaved. Whatever 
its portion of accuracy and merit, the nature 
of its reception may serve to guard all future 
travellers against the indulgence of too much 
egotism and personal vanity in their narra- 
tions ; for with little direct evidence against 
either his facts or his veracity, those faults 
have clearly obscured the fame of Mr Bruce ; 
who after escaping the most momentous dan- 
ger in a long peregrination through barbarous 
countnes, lost his life in consequence of an 
accidental fall down stairs, as he was attend- 
ing the departure of some guests whom he had 
been entertaining. Ifis death took place in 
cee 1794.—Encyclop. Brit. Sup. Aikin’s G. 
10g. 
BRUCE (Micuatr) an English poet” of 
the last century, distinguished for the plain- 
tive elegance of his compositions. He was 
born at Kinnasswood in Scotland in 1746 ; 
and his friends being persous in low circum- 
stances he had to struggle with poverty, which, 
together with constitutional disease, gave a 
melancholy turn to his mind, and influenced 
the character of his writings. For a short time 
he was engaged in the occupation of a village- 
schoolmaster, the fatigues of which probably 
shortened his life. He became consumptive, 
and died in 1767. His ms, which are few 
in number, were published by the Rev. John 
Logan, together with some of his own, at 
Edinburgh in 1770. One composed on the 
anticipation of his own death is peculiarly af- 
fecting.—Campbell’s Specimens of British Poets. 
BRUCE (Perrier Henry) a military officer, 
descended of a Scottish family settled in Ger- 
many. He was born in Westphaha in 1092, 
and after having served under prince Eugene 
in Flanders in 1706, he went to Russia in 
1711, and obtained the rank of captain. He 
was at the battle of Pruth, and was engaged 
in the expedition against Persia in 1722, be-~ 
sides which he was employed in some diplo- 
matic missions at Constantinople. In 1724 he 
quitted the Russian service, and returned wo 
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Scotland. In, 4740 fe was sent to North 
America to survey the forts belonging to the 
British colonies. He died in Scotland in 1757. 
Long after his decease, was published “ Me- 
moirs of P. H. Bruce, containing an Account of 
his Travels in Germany, Russia, Tartary,” 
&e. Londen, 178%, 4to, a work containing 
some curious details.—Biog. Univ. 

BRUCKER (Joun James) a learned Lu- 
theran clergyman, well known by his valuable 
** History of Philosophy.” He was born in 
4696 at Augsburgh, of which city his father 
was a burgher. He studied at Jena, and in 
1724 became rector of Kaufbeueren, and gra- 
dually acquiring fame by his literary labours, 
was chosen a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin in 1731. He was afterwards 
invited to bis native city, where he became 

tor of St Ulric’s and senior minister, and 
sed there in 1770. Brucker wrote several 
works on philosophy, and various minor dis- 
sertations, but his most important production, 
and that by which he acquired the greatest 
reputation, is his ‘ Historia Critica Philoso- 
phim,” already alluded to, which appeared in 
4 vols, 4to, 1744, and with great improve- 
ments, in 6 vols. 4to, 1767. This work was the 
fruit of nearly fifty years’ labour, and has ac- 
quired the general suffrage of the learned, as 
being the most comprehensive, methodical, and 
impartial history of gra ae ever composed. 
A very judicious aud satisfactory abridgement 
of this work was published in 1791, 2 vols. 
4to, by the late Dr Enfield.—Sazii Onom. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BRUCKNER (Jouy) a literary Lutheran 
divine. He was born in the island of Cad- 
sand in 1726, and received his education at 
Leyden and Franeker, ufter which he settled 
at Norwich, as pastor of the Walloon congre- 
gation in that city, where he died in 1804. 
Mr Bruckner waa author of —1. ‘Theorie du 
Systeme Animale,” which has been translated 
into English, under the title of “‘ A Philoso- 
phical Survey of the Animal Creation,” 1768 ; 
(in this work is some anticipation of the senti- 
ments evolved by Mr Malthus in his ‘“‘ Kssay 
on Population ;”) 2. “ Criticism on the Diver- 
sions of Purley,” in which he discovers consi- 
derable knowledge of the various Gothic dia- 
lects, and asserts that the theory of conjunc- 
tion and preposition, so convincingly proved by 
Horne Tooke, had been applied to the Hebrew 
and other dead languages by Schultens; 3. 
« Thoughts on Public Worship,” in answer to 
Gilbert Wakefield on social worship. Ie 
also commenced a didactic poem in French 
verse on the princi of his ‘‘ Theorie,” 
which he never completed.— Gent. Mag. 1804. 

BRUGNATELLI (Lewrs) a chemist and 
physician, was born at Pavia in 1761, and 
took his doctor's degree there in 1784. He 
was soon after made demonstrator of chemis- 
try, and in 1787 succeeded to the chemical 
and medical professorships. He made several 
important discoveries, icularly in the va- 
rieties of combustion, and the properties of the 


ric juice. He died in 1818, having pub- 
ed —41. Bibliotheca Fisica d'Europe, 
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9. Giornale di Fisica Chimica e 


20 vols.; 
3. Materia Me- 


Storia Naturale, 8 vols. 4to; 
dica: 4. Avarezamenti delle Medicina e Fi- 
sica, 20 vols.; 5. Commentarie Medici ; 6. A 
General Pharmacopeia ; 7. Annali di Che- 
mica; 8. Elements of Chemistry. 

BRUGUIERES (Jonn Witi1am) an emi- 
nent, naturalist and physician of the eighteenth 
century, who was @ native of Montpellier. 
He engaged in a voyage to the South Sea, and 
in the course of two years collected many un- 
known plants and formed a new genus of rep- 
tiles, to which he gave the name of langaha. 
He then retired to Montpellier, and employed 
himself in his profession. He also undertook 
the working of a coal-mine, and finding some 
curious fossils he was induced to engage again 
in the study of natural history. He went to 
Paris, where he drew up the natural history 
of worms for the Encyclopedie Methodique. He 
also assixted Messrs Hauy, Lamarck, Olivier, 
Fourcroy, and Pelletier in the journal of na- 
tural history, and published other works on 
that subject. In 1792 he made a voyage to 
the Levant with Mr. Olivier, for the purpose 
of making discoveries in natural history. They 
visited the Archipelago, Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
Asin Minor, Greece, and the [Ionian Isles ; 
and an account of their researches was pub- 
lished by Ohvier at Paris, in 2 vols. 4to, 
1801-1804. Bruguieres, whose health was bad 
during nearly the whole of their journey, died 
at Ancona, on their return, October ist 1799. 
This naturalist was an associate of the Na- 
tional Institute. His memory has been ho- 
noured by giving the name of Bruguiera to a 
genus of plants, which he discovered at Ma- 
sh ferent Univ. 

3RUHL (Frevrric Lewrs Count de) son 
of the first minister of Augustus king of Po- 
land and Elector of Saxony. He was born at 
Dresden in 1739. He studied at Leipsic and 
at Leyden, after which he visited the different 
courts of Europe. On his return to Saxony he 
served in the army during the seven years’ war, 
and subsequently was employed in the politi- 
cal affairs of Poland ; but the last eight years 
of his life were spent on his estate of Pfoerten, 
in Juxurious retirement. He gave sumptuous 
fetes, and had a theatre, for which he com- 
posed comedies himself, and sometimes ap- 
peared on the stage a8 & rformer. His 
dramas were collected and published during 
his life, with the title of ‘« Divertissements de 
Théatre,” Dresden, 1785-90, 5 vols. 8va. 
iis works ate much spirit and comic hu- 
mour ; but his su jects are low, and his style 
is mean and negligent. He also translated 
the Alcibiades of Meissner, into French ; and 
wrote a “Letter on Duelling,” Pfoerten, 
1786, 8vo, of which only a ginall number of 
copies was printed. Ile died suddenly at Ber- 
hn, January 30th, 1793, leaving behind him, 
7 manuscript, some treatises on tactics.— Biog. 

niv. 

BRUHL (Jonun Mavaice, Count de) of 
Martinskirchen, born in Saxony in 1736, was 
privy counsellor of the elector of Saxony, and 
his envoy at the court of Londan. This no- 
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- dleman distinguished himself by his researches 

relative to mechanics, as applied to the con- 
struction of time-pieces and the making of 
astronomical observations. He was the au- 
thor of many interesting memoirs, published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, in the Traus- 
actions of the Academies of Petersburg and 
Berlin, in the journal of Meissner, or printed 
separately. In 1796 he was much engaged in 
examining the various methods proposed for 
the discovery of the longitude at sea.—(See 
Bibliographic Astronomique de Lalande.) He 
xesided many years in London, as Saxon am- 
bassador, and died there January 22d, 1809. 
It appears, from Heinecken’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire des 
Artistes,” that this nobleman added to his other 
pees that of engraving landscapes.— Biog. 

NIWW~. 

BRUMOY (Prrer) a celebrated French 
writer and a Jesuit, was born at Rouen in 
1688.° He commenced his noviciate at Paris 
in 1704, and finished his studies at Caen ; in 
1722 he took the vows and became preceptor 
to the prince de Talmont. He was also en- 
gaged asa writer in the Journal de Trevoux, 
until he underwent a temporary exile from 
Paris, in consequence of being the editor of 
Father Margat’s ‘‘ Ilistory of Tamerlane.” 
On his return he continued ‘‘ The History of 
the Gallican Church,” and had nearly finished 
the twelfth volume when he was seized by a 
as hee stroke, which cariied him off in 17-42. 

is principal work is the ‘' Theatre des 
Greca,”’ in 3 vols. 4to, which is much esteem- 
ed, although it incurred the displeasure of 
Voltaire, who was angry that the author did 
not sufficiently allow the superiority of the 
French theatre over the Greek. This work, 
which was highly praised by Warburton and 
other competent critics, has been translated 
into English by Mrs Lennox, assisted by Dr 
Johnson and other eminent writers. His 
other works are—“ La Vie del’ Impératice Eleo- 
nora,” anda ‘“Ifistory of the Revolutions of 
Spain,” which was begun by father Orleans ; 
‘* Miscellaneous Pieces’’ in prose and verse, 
4 vols, 12mo, 1741. His Latin poetry in this 
collection 1s formed on the model of Lucre- 
tius, and one piece on the passions has been 
commended for the elevation of its sentiments 
and its poetic beauties.—Moreri, Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

BRUN (Cuartes ve) usually regarded as 
the first of the French painters. He was born 
at Paris in 1619, where his father, who was 
of Scottish extraction, was a sculptor of emi- 
nence. He discovered the bent of his genius 
ip hie earlicat childhood, and was at a proper 
age placed with Vouet, whom he surprised by 
his rapid progress. His reputation for talent 
induced the chancellor Seguier to send him to 
Italy in 1642, where for six years he boarded 
with the celebrated Poussin. Here he copied 
the great masters, and madé a particular study 
of ihe costume of different ages and nations, 
his accuracy in regard to which important de- 
partment subsequently obtained for hjm the 
name of the learned painter. In 1648 he re- 
turned to Paris, was received into the Aca- 
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demy of Painting, and # took the lead 
there. He engaged in the loftiest branch of 
his art, that of historical and allegorical paint- 
ing, for which he was well fitted by cor- 
rectness of taste, force of expression, and ele- 
vation of idea. He became first painter to the 
king in 1662, and was ennobled ; he also en- 
’ "a high degree of the personal favour of 
lis XIV, who, while he was painting the 
family of Darius at Fontainebleau, was accus- 
tomed to come daily and see him work. He 
painted for Colbert the chapel and pavilion of 
Aurora at his seat at Sceaux, and obtained, 
by the influence of that minister, the general 
direction of all the royal works, and particu- 
larly that of Gobelins, where he had lodgings 
with a considerable pension. He was also 
placed at the head of the Academy of Paint- 
ing, and procured the establishment of a new 
academy at Rome for the education of young 
French artists. In short, his comprehensive 
geuius, embracing every thing in the fine arts, 
contributed much to the magnificence of the 
reign of Louis. On the succession of Louvois 
to Colbert, as superintendant of the royal edi- 
fices, he discountenanced aJl the favourites of 
his predecessor, and particularly Le Brun, to 
whom he opposed Miguard as a nival, and with 
extreme littleness of mind sought to mortify 
him on all occasions, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued regard for him shown by the king. It 
is scarcely necessary to state, that this species 
of mortification has often proved fatal in France, 
as it did in the present instance, for too sensi- 
ble of these affronts, this great painter fell 
into a decline, and died in 1690 in his seventy- 
first year. J.e Brun supported the dignity of 
his station, both in his personal deportment 
and manner of living, but exhibited a jealousy 
of kindred genius which was very unworthy of 
him. When his formidable and gifted rival 
Le Sueur lay on his death-bed, Le Brun, who 
visited him, is said to have exclaimed on his 
departure, ‘‘that death was going to take a 
great thorn out of his foot.” For this un- 
feeling speech he was rewarded with the 
report of having poisoned his nval. ‘The most 
valued of his works are Alexander’s battles, 
the engravings of which have immortalized 
Audyan; the penitent Magdalen, an excel- 
lent picture ; the carryin of the cross; the 
crucifixion; St John in the isle of Patmos, 
&c. His merits as a painter are greatness of 
conception, fine distribution, expression, and 
elevation ; his failings a portion of national 
flutter und affectation, with some want of va- 
riety in attitude, and deficiency in colouring. 
He wrote two works ‘* On Physiognomy,”’ 
and ‘‘ On the Passions,” the figures of which 
are well known models for drawing.—Argen- 
ville Vies des Peantres. Pilkington. 
BRUNCK (Ricuarp Francis Purrip) 
a celebrated critic and classical scholar. He 
was a native of Strasburg, and was educated 
at Paris among the Jesuits, but became com- 
missary at war and receiver of finances, and it 
was only after having for some biota been en- 
gaged in public affairs, that he began to culti- 
vate classical hiterarre enh that ardour and 
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success Which led to his future fame. Ile set- 
tled at Strasburgh, and devoted all the time 
he could 7 ea to the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. ‘The first fruit of his application was 
the Greek Anthology, published at Strasburg 
in 1776, 3 vols. 8vo. This was followed in 
1779 by selections from the works of A°schy- 
Jus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 2 vols. n 
1780 appeared his edition of Apollonius Rho- 
dius ; and in 1783 his Aristophanes, which is 
much superior to any preceding edition of that 
author. He published in 1785 an edition of 
Virgil ; and in 1786 appeared the whole works 
of Sophocles, 2 vole. 4to, which is reckoned 
by some his chef d’weuvre. The French Re- 
volution occasioned some interruption in the 
studies of this learned man, who entered with 
ardour into the schemes of national reform 
which took place, and became one of the first 
members of the popular association at Stras- 
burg. He however acted with moderation, 
and was imprisoned at Besancon during the 
ascendancy of Robespierre, on whose death he 
was liberated. In 1791 Brunck found him- 
self unfortunately under the necessity of selling 
@ portion of his library ; and in 1801 he was 
obliged to have recourse again to the same 
measure, The loss of his books occasioned 
him much distress, and induced him to give up 
his Greek studies altogether. But he still oc- 
cupied himself with the Latin poets ; and in 
1797 he published a superb edition of Terence. 
He also employed himself in preparing for the 
press the works of Plautus, but he died while 
engaged in this undertaking, June 12th 1803, 
aged seventy-three.— Biog. Univ. 
BRUNELLESCHI (Purtir) the great re- 
storer of classical architecture in Italy. He 
was the son of a notary of Florence, where he 
was born in 1377. He was designed for his 
father’s employment, but bis own taste led him 
to prefer an occupation connected with the 
fine arts. He was therefore placed with a 
goldsmith, and he not only made himself ac- 
quainted with the ornamental branches of that 
business, but also Jearnt the art of clock-mak- 
ing, and subsequently studied perspective, with 
a view to become a sculptor. He then went 
to Rome to examine the monuments of anti- 
quity preserved in that city. Brunelleschi be- 
held with admiration the relics of ancient art, 
and especially the ar hitectural structures of 
former times, of which he made measurements 
end drawings, and studied with all the eager- 
nese of genius their farms and proportions, till 
he had acquired a knowledge of the principles 
on which they were constructed. Returning 
to Florence be immortalized his name by the 
erection of the cupola of the cathedral church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore. Having given a plan 
for this dome, which the architect of the build- 
ing Arnolpho Lapi had left unattempted, Bru- 
nelleschi advised the magistrates of Florence to 
convoke an assembly of architects to give their 
opinions on the subject. This was done, and 
after a diversity of schemes had been proposed, 
that of Brun i was adopted, aud he car- 
ried bis design into execution, and produced a 
work which not only attracted general admira- 
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tion, but also gained the highest applause from 
the famous Michael Angelo. Among his other 
works are the Pitti palace and the church of 
St Lorenzo at Florence, and the monastery of 
the Camaldules at Fiesole. He was also dis- 
tinguished as a military architect and engineer, 
having erected the fortress of Milan, two cita- 
dels at Pisa, and other fortifications in that 
part of Italy. Je made a model of a magnifi- 
cent palace for his great patron the celebrated 
Cosmo de Medicis, which was much admired ; 
but he was not allowed to execute it on ac- 
count of the expence. He died in 1446. Bru- 
nelleschi educated several pupils of eminence 
including Luca Fancelli, who after the death of 
his master completed the Pitti palace, which 
he had left unfinished ; and Ieo Baptista Al- 
berti. Ife was a cultivator of Italian poetry, 
and some of his burlesque verses have been 
published with those of Burchiello.—T'rabos- 
chi. D’Argenville Vies des Archit. 

BRUNNER (Jonn Cowrap) a physician 
of the 17th century, who distinguished himself 
by some anatomical discoveries. Tie was Lorn 
in Switzerland in 1653, and studied at Stras- 
burg and at Paris, after which he visited Eng- 
land and Holland. He became professor of 
medicine at Heidelberg, and first physician to 
the elector palatine, by whom he was created 
Baron de Brunn, in Nammerstein. He died at 
Manheim in 1727. Brunner was the author 
of several anatomical and physiological tracts, 
containing new observations, the most impor- 
tant of which relate to the pancreatic juice and 
the glandular system.—Moreri. Haller. Bibl. 
Anatom. 

BRUNO (Sr.) founder of the Carthusian 
order of monks, and a saint of the Roman ca- 
lendar, was born at Cologne in 1030. He stu- 
died at Rheims, where he became regent of the 
public school, and was made a canon. Being 
disgusted by the tyranny of Manasses arch- 
bishop of Rheims, he at length quitted the 
place and repaired to the desert of Chartreuse, 
where he founded the first house of his cele- 
brated order. He had inhabited this place six 

ears when pope Urban I] summoned him to 

ome to assist himn in governing the church, 
at the same time offering him the archbishopric 
of Reggio, which he refused. He soon after 
retired into Calabria, and in a forest near Squil- 
lace founded the second house of his order. He 
died at La Torre in 1101, and was canonized 
by Leo X in 1514. His own works are «4 
‘*Commentary on the Psalms and on St Paul's 
Epistles,” and two letters to his Disciples, 
though many are attributed to him which be- 
Jong to his contemporary St Bruno of Segui.— 
Morert. Mosheim Eccl. Hist. 

BRUNO (Jurpvano) an Italian writer, was 
born at Nola in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
sixteenth century. Being fond of retirement 
he entered into a monastery of Dominicans, but 
the freedom of his opinions and censures on 
the irregularities of his fraternity, soon rendered. 
it necessary for him to quit the order and his 
country, and he fied to Geneva, where the 
licence which he asaumed soon gave offence to 
Calvin and Besa, and he was again obliged to « 
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According to some writers he visited England 
in the train of the French ambassador Castel- 


neau, and was introduced to queen Elizabeth. | out of the 


In 1589 he was at Helmstadt, where he was 
protected by the duke of Brunswick. His next 
residence was at Padua, where he taught his 
new doctrines with such boldness as to be ap- 
prehended by the inquisition at Venice. Eighty 
days were allowed him to retract his errors, 
but at the end of that time still maintaining 
them, he was burnt at the stake in 1600. He 
wrote several works, the principal of which is 
entitled ‘‘Spaccio della Bestia triomfante,” 
or dispatches from the triumphant beast.— 
Bruno was a man of singular and paradoxical 
turn of mind, confident and inventive, but con- 
fused and fanciful in his notions, from which 
he appears not to have been, as asseited, atheis- 
tical, but to have unsuccessfully aimed at an 
union of the atomic and emanative systems. 
Hie hints at many philosophical opinions by 
which others have obtained great celebrity, but 
his own merit consisted more in the exposition 
of ancient error than in the establishment of 
any thing of his own. IJis resolute adherence 
to his principles, at the sacrifice of his life, 
gives him an honourable place in the large 
army of martyrs who have puid a similar 
penalty, without securing either the honour or 
the title.— Moreri. 

BRUNSFELS or BRUNFELSIUS (Orno) 
a German physician, who may be ranked among 
the restorers of botanical science in the six- 
teenth century. He was first a Carthusian 
monk, but becoming a convert to Lutheranism, 
he quitted the cowl to preach among the Pro- 
testants. Afterwards he was regent of the 
public school at Strasburg, and he likewise stu- 
died physic and took the degree of MD. at 
Basil in 1530. Being invited to Berne to take 
the office of public physician, he continucd 
there till his death in 1534. LBrunsfels wrote 
several treatises on medical botany, chiefly com - 
pilations from the ancients; but his most im- 
portant work is a collection of engraved figures 
of plants in 3 vols. folio, Strasburg, 1537, which 
is more copious and accurate than any which 
preceded it. He also published ‘‘ Catalogus 
illustrium Medicorum,”’ Strasb. 1530, 4to.— 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

BRUNSWICK (Ferprnanp Duke of) a 
celebrated general in the seven years’ war in 
Germany. He was born in 1721, and was the 
son of Ferdinand Albert Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel. Hetravelled in Holland, France, 
and Italy, and returning home in 1740, entered 
into the service of the King of Prussia, Though 
so young he distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage and conduct on several occasions in the 
Silesian war. He was employed after the rup: 
ture of the convention of Closterseven by 
George II, who gave him the command of the 
English and Hanoverian forces destined to ac‘ 
against the French. He soon displayed his 

eat abilities, driving the enemy beyond the 
thine, and by a daring and dexterous mancev- 


yre overcoming their army at Crevelt, Soon 


notice by attacking the Aristotelian philosophy. ! 
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after he guined the famous victory of Minden, 
memorable for the dispute he had with Lord 
George Sackville who commanded the British 
cavalry. In 1762 Ferdinand drove the French 
; territory of Hesse ; and in the fol- 
lowing a peace terminated his military ca- 
reer. e then retired to Brunswick, and de- 
voted the remaining part of his life to Free- 
masonry. His death took place July 3, 1792, 
—Biog. Univ. 

BRUNSWICK LUNENBURG (Cuanres 
Wituam Ferpinann, Duke of) nephew of 
the preceding, was born at Brunswick in 1735, 
He studied the art of war under his uncle and 
the great hing of Prussia, and when only twent 
two distinguished himsclf at the battle of Has- 
tenback. He served with reputation in the 
wars between England and France under his 
uncle. When peace took place he travelled to 
France and Italy, and brought with him on 

iis return the singer Nardini, whose talents 
he handsomely rewarded. Ile was employed 
in a military capacity by the king of Prussia in 
1770 and 1771 ; andin 1778 the war concem- 
ing the succession of Bavaria gave him an op- 
portunity of adding to his renown. He suc- 
ceeded to the government of the dutchy of 
Brunswick on the death of his father in 1780 ; 
nd for some years he occupied himself in at- 
ending to the internal affairs of his dominions, 
nd in promoting the prosperity of the subjects 
and the improvement of Jiterature. In 1787 
‘is memorable campaign in Holland took place, 
n which by the boldness and decision of his 
conduct he quelled the disturbances which had 
-aken place in that country, and for a time es- 
cablished the preponderance of Prussia in the 
affairs of Europe, ‘The succecding revolution 
in France furnished fresh employment for the 
Duke of Brunswick, who in 1792 was appointed 
to the command of the Prussian and Austrian 
forces destined to act against France, with a 
view to liberate Louis XV1, then a prisoner at 
Paris. The result of this expedition was ex- 
tremely unfortunate, and the duke at length 
resigned his command of the combined army ia 
the beginning of 1794, and retired to Bruns- 
wick. In 1806 he again took arms against 
France, and commanded the Prussians at the 
battle of Amerstadt, where he received a wound 
in the head, of which he died at Altona, No- 
vember 10, 1806, and was interred at Otten- 
sen, This prince married in 1764 the princess 
Augusta of England, by whom he had three 
sons and four daughters, The untowaril fate 
of two of whom (his eldest son and successor, 
also killed in the late war, and his daughter 
Caroline Queen of England) form a portion 
rather of history than of biography.—Biog. 
Univ.—Bnruxswick-Orrs (Frederick Augus- 
tus Duke of) younger brother of the preceding, 
born in 1741 at Brunswick. Although from his 
rank destined, as a matter of course, to 8 mili- 
tary rather than a literary life, he had yet astrong 
turn for the belles lettres, and attained to no 
small proficiency both in the arts and sciences, 
As a general officer in the service of Prussp he 
distinguished himself on several occasions, 
while his literary a asa al are evinced Ly 
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various productions, which, though printed and 
circulated among his private friends, were never 
actually published. They consist of ‘ Critical 
Remarks on the character and actions of Alex- 
ander the Great,”? which have ap»eared in an 
ra Se dress ; a ‘ Treatise on Great Men ;”’ 
- thoughts of a Cosmopo:ite on Air Bal- 
loona ;” “ Mititary Instructions,’ for his regi- 
ment; ‘* A Discourse on taking the oath ;”’ 
** Considerations on the grandeur, &c. of An- 
cient Rome ;”’ “‘ An amusing Ilistorical, Poli- 
tical, and Literary Journal ;’’ and a ‘‘ History 
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namici, Hence he | pian through France, 
England, Spain, and Germany, and became in 
1574 historiographer to Stephen Battori, king 
of Poland, transferring on that prince’s decease 
his services to the Emperor Rodolph II, in the 
same capacity. Ie was deeply versed in clas- 
sical as well as general literature, and the pu- 
rity and elegance of his Latin compositions have 
been universally admired. His principal works 
are ‘‘ Florentine Historie Lib. VIII priores,” a 


' work never finished, and which the Medici fa- 


of the Military Life of Prince Frederick Augus- , 


tus of Brunswick Lunenburg.” With the ex- 
ception of the last work, which is contained in 
a 4to volume, all the rest are printed in 8vo. 
His highness was an honorary member of the 
Berlin academy of sciences. In 1792 he suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Brunswick Oels, 
and died in 1805 at Weimar..—Nouv. Dict. 


Hist.—Wirtiam Avotpnuus, another brother, | 


also belonged to the academy at Berlin. Ile 
published a translation of Sallust, a discourse 
on war, and a poem on the conquest of Mexico, 
in French. He served in the armies of the 
king of Prussia, and died of a fever in 1771, 
when about to join the Russian army against 
the Turks.—Jbid. 


mily took such pains to suppress that it 18 now 
become very rare. It brings down the history 
of Florence to the death of Lorenzo the magni- 
ficcnt, and was printed at Lyons in 4to. 1562. 
‘* A History of Hungary,” ‘‘ De Instauratione 
Ttaliw,’’ ‘ Critical Annotations on the Works 
of Cicero, Iorace, and Julius Cesar,’’ a vo- 
lume of Latin letters, reprinted at Berlin in 
8vo. 1698, and an elegant historical treatise 
on the origin and early history of Venice, 
comprise the sum of his other works. He died 
at Prague in 1594.—Nonv. Dict. Hist. 
BRUTUS (Lucius Junivs) the father and 
founder of the Roman Republic, was the son 
of the patiician Marcus Junius, married to the 
daughter of ‘Tarquinius Superbus. ‘The latter 
causing his son-in-law to be sssassinated toge- 


BRUNTON (Mary) was the daughter of ther with the eldest of his sons, Brutus es- 
Colonel Thomas Balfour, and was born in the 'caped by counterfeiting idiotism, and was 


island of Barra in Orkney in 1778. 
twentieth year she mariied Dr Alexander 
Brunton, minister at Bolton, near Haddington, 
afterwards at Edinburgh. 


| 


In her brought up among the children of Tarquin, 


who made him a subject of their sport; and 
hence, it is asserted, the name of Brutus. It 


She was the author- | was not until the tiagical death of Lucretia 


ess of ‘‘ Discipline’ and “ Self-Control,” two | that his lofty and patriotic spirit broke forth 


very successful novels of the same religious from its concealment. 


class. 


On that memorable oc- 


She died in 1818, leaving Emmeline a! casion be drew the bloody poignard from her 


tale, and other pieces, which were published , bosom, and swearing an eternal enmity to the 


by Dr Brunton, with a biographical sketch of 
the authoresa.—Life by Dr Brunton. 

BRUSANTINI (Count Vincenr) an Ita- 
lian poet of the sixteenth century, of an ancicut 
and noble family of Ferrara. He is known as 
the author of a poem entilled ‘‘ Angelica Ina- 
morata,’’ Venice, 1550, 4to, which is a conti- 
nuation of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. He 
also wrote another poetical work, entitled ‘ Le 
Cento Novelle di Vincenzo Brusantini dette in 
ottava rima,’’ 1554, 4to. He is supposed to 
have died of a contagious disease about 1570.— 
Biog. Univ. 

USONIUS (1. Domrstus) the author of 
@ curious and scarce work entitled ‘‘ Facctia- 
rum exemplorumque Libri VII,’’ Roma, 
1518, folio. It has been reprinted under the 
title of Speculum Mundi, but all the editions 
except the first are mutilated. The price of a 
copy of the Roman edition in Longman and 
Co.'s Catalogue for 1820, was thirty-six pounds. 
e-Nour. Dict. [Hist. 

BRUTO (Joun Micuaex) an eminent wri- 
ter in the sixteenth century, born at Venice in 
1518. The cause which drove him early in 
life from the city of his birth has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained, but in the course of 
his wanderings he is known to have traversed 
the whole of Italy, sto occasionally at 
Florence, Lucca, and in which latter 
city he obtained the friendship of Lazaro Buo. 


house of Tarquin, and a resolution never to suf- 
fer that or any other family to reign in Rome, 
engaged all the kindred of \aereun in the same 
oath. Regarded as one divinely inspired, the 
senate and people followed his counsels, the 


‘gates were shut, the regal power abolished, 


and a republican government being adopted, 
Brutus and Collatinus the husband of Lucretia 
were created the first consuls. This great 
event happened B.C. 506. The infant repub- 
lic, however, had a powerful faction to contend 
with, and a conspiracy was formed for the res- 
toration of the regal government, in which two 
of the sons of Brutus himself, and three of the 
nephews of Collatinus, were engaged. The 
plot being discovered to P. Valerius by a slave, 
he apprehended the chief conspirators, and 
brought them before the consular tribunal. 
The people, affected by the sight of the sons of 
their deliverer standing before them bound as 
criminals, exclaimed on their conviction, ‘ Ba- 
nish them! banish them!’ Brutus, however, 
sensible of the necessity of great example and 
rigid justice in circumstances so dangerous, 
with a firm and steady countenance ordered the 
lictors to execute the sentence of the law, and 
firmly looked on until they were stripped, 
beaten with rods, and beheaded; after which 
he descended from the tribunal to indulge the 
feelings of a parent. Collatinus displayed less 
strength of mind, and would have saved his 
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, kindred by tampering with the evidence ; on 
which a tumult arose, which induced Brutus 
once more to ascend the tribunal, and commit 
the fate of the remaining conspirators to the 
determination of the Roman people, who con- 
demned them, and they were executed accord- 
ingly. Collatinus being subsequently accused 
by Brutus of weakness, was set aside and re- 
tired to Lavinium, where he lived to an ad- 
vanced age in tranquillity. On this superces- 
sion Brutus immediately convoked the people 
to the election of a new consul, when they chose 
P. Valerius, afterwards named Poplicola. Dur- 
ing this second consulship the ‘l'arquins and 
their followers, joined by the people of Veii, 
marched in hostile array towards Rome, and 
were met by the two consuls at the head of 
the Roman forces, Brutus commanding the ca- 
valry and Valerius the infantry. On the ap- 
proach of the armies, Aruns, the son of Tar- 
quin, descrying Brutus attended by the lictors, 
furiously spurred on his horse to encounter him. 
The latter met him with equal auimosity, and 
the consequence was, that neglecting all de- 
fence, they transfixed each other with their 
spears and fcll dead from their horses. The 
victoly remaining with the republic, Valerius 
brought the body of his colleague with great 
funeral pomp to Rome, where it was received 
with the highest honours, and the Roman ma- 
trons regarding Brutus as their peculiar avenger, 
mourned for him a year. In some of the fore- 
going particulars Dionysius, Livy, and Plu- 
tarch differ from each other ; but all agree in 
the conduct of Brutus towards his sons, an ac- 
tion which has been both highly praised and as 
freely censured. ‘he difference of modern 
manners may account for a portion of the disap- 
probation of the mode of this celebrated tri- 
umph of public over private feelings ; but in 
respect to its principle it would be difficult to 
understand any system of morals by which the 
sacrifice of parental affection to the preservation 
of the state can be held blameable, and it is 
evident from the weakness of Collatinus, what 
would have been the consequence of less stern- 
ness of patriotism in Brutus. At all events, 
the founder of the Roman republic cannot be 
very consistently condemned, while modern ca- 
suistry has found much excuse for the deaths of 
Don Carlos of Spain and of Alexis of Russia, for 
offences much more equivocal, and to avoid 
consequences by no means so immediate and 
obvieus.— Livy, Dion. Hal. Plutarch. 

BRUIUS (Marcus Junrus) an illustrious 
Roman, claiming to be a descendant of the 
first Brutus, and certainly a participator of his 
spirit. He was the son of a senator of the 
same name, of the party of Marius, who was 
put to death by Pompey at the siege of Mu- 
tina. His mother was Servilia, the sister of 
Cato; but who dishonoured the relationship 
by an adulterous intrigue with Julius Czsar, 
which connexion gave rise to an opinion that 
the latter was the real father of Marcus. The 
education of Brutus was liberal, he assiduously 
learned the language and studied the philoso- 
phy of Greece, adopting the system of the old 
academy of Platonists, one o the masters of 
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| which he kept in his house. He even success- 
H fully transferred the language and principles of 
that sect into the Roman tongue ; and was an 
accomplished and powerful orator both at the 
bar and before Lipo assemblies. When young 
he accompanied Cato in his expedition to Cy- 
prus, and after a while married his daughter 
Portia. Adopting the principles and policy 
of his father-in-law, he passed over the con. 
duct of Pompey to his father and joined his 
party. Cresar being informed of his presence 
in the battle of Pharsalia, gave strict orders to 
save his life ; and on his escape after that con- 
test to Larissa, received his letter of surrender 
with great joy and satisfaction at his safety. He 
was immediately received into favour, and 
Cassius and others were spared at his inte:ces- 
sion. He was even trusted with the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul, and afterwards nomi- 
nated pretorof Rome. These favours excited 
in Brutus great personal attachment to Cesar; 
but his republican spirit could not be soothed 
into an acquiescence in the evident design of 
Antony and other tools, tochange the dictator- 
ship into an avowed sovereignty over the law 
and constitution. ‘This disposition was assidu- 
ously hept alive by his friend Cassius, the hus- 
band of his sister, who employed all his art 
aud influence to rouse his patriotism into ac- 
tion. He caused the name of his presumed 
great ancestor to be frequently sounded in his 
ears, and made known to him the expectation 
of the Romans, that he would assume, as an 
hereditary office, the task of delivering them 
from atyrant. At length, overcome by these 
inducements, he agreed to head a conspiracy 
aguinst the life of Cassar, and the weight of his 
character induced many other men of eminence 
to join in that great enterprise, which was car- 
ried into execution B.C. 39, It is said that 
when Cwsar perceived the drawn dayger of 
Brutus, he immediately wrapped his head in his 
robe, and resigned hinself to his fate. The re- 
luctance of Brutus to shed more blood than he 
deemed absolutely necessary, saved the life of 
Antony, whom some of his Jess scrupulous as- 
sociates would have sacrificed, and the event 
showed the impolicy of the forbearance. A si- 
milar confidence in the justice of his cause, in- 
duced Brutus, with singular candour of temper, 
to allow a pompous solemnization of the funeral 
of Cwsar, and a public reading of his will. ‘This 
testament contained bequests to the Roman 
people, which Antony enlarged and exaggerated 
as he pleased, and so artfully did the latter 
manage the occasion thus magnanimously ac- 
corded him, that he excited in the people the 
highest reverence for the memory of Czsar, 
and the utmost detestation of those who slew 
him. The rapid consequence was a necessity 
on the part of Brutus and his friends to retire 
to Antium, and subsequently, with his heroic 
wife Portia, he sailed to Athens, whence he 
sent agents into Macedonia, which province was 
gained over to the republican party, as well as 
the army stationed there. In the mean time 
Octavius, who had become master of Rome, 
pronounced the condemnation of all who had 
been concerned ia the death of his adopted fa» 
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ther ; and the name of Brutus being first called, 
when the people heard him cited as a culprit 
they discovered great emotion, and many emi- 
nent persons shed tears. ‘The triumvirate soon 
after being settled, his name, with that of Cas- 
sius, headed the bloody roll of proscription. ‘he 
two leaders were however by this time at the 
head of armies, and Brutus marching into Asia, 
effected a junction with Cassius at Smyrna. 
His noble disposition and humanity were con- 
spicuously displayed at the siege of Xanthus; 
as also in his celebrated quarrel with Cassius, 
caused by the lofty integrity of his character, 
which would allow him neither to practise him- 
self, nor connive at in others, those violations 
of rectitude which all war, but especially civil 
war, renders next to unavoidable. Antony and 
Octavius having now passed into Macedonia, 
Brutus and Cassius marched to the straits of 
the Hellespont, to cross over and meet them. 
Here it was, that according to Plutarch, Bru- 
tus saw a frightful spectre, which addressed 
him as his evil genius who would meet him at 
Philippi. This fancied spectre, if not a fabri- 
cated story, was doubtless the illusion of a trou- 
bled imagination, under the inflnence of great 
mental and bodily fatigue. Dlutarch also re- 
lates, that previous to the battle of Philippi, 
Brutus, in answer to an enquiry by Cassius, de- 
clared his intention to follow the example of 
Cato in the event of defeat, in which resolu- 
tion his friend cheerfully concurred. The fate 


of the battle has already been piven in the ar-_ 
ticles Avcusrus and Aviony. Returning from 


the pursuit of the troops of Octavius, Brutus 
shed many tears on beholding the body of Cas- 
sius ; and now left sole commander of 2 muti- 
nous army, he was obliged to make sacrifices in 
the slaughter of the slaves, and a promise of 
the plunder of Thessalonica, which must have 
proved highly afflicting to a soul like that of 
Brutus. ‘The events of the second battle of 
Philippi it is unnecessary to detail ; escaping 
with a few attendants to a retired valley en- 
compagssed with rocks, Brutus passed a mourn- 
ful aud anxious night. Perceiving in the morn- 
ing that he was surrounded by the enemy, he 
conjured some of his domestics to dispatch him, 
and on their refusal he dismissed them to pro- 
vide for their own safety, and applied to Strato 
an Epirote, his former fellow-student. ‘Uhis 
person also persisted in a denial, until he heard 
him call on one of his slaves to perform the 
fatal office. The generous Greek then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Forbid it, Gods, that it should ever 
be said that Brutus died by the hand of a 
slave for want of a friend !”” and covering his 
face with his left hand, he presented his sword 
with his right, on which Brutus threw himself 
with so much violence that it passed through 
his body, and he instantly expired. ‘Thus pe- 
rished, in the forty-third year of his age, one of 
the most spotless characters in Roman his- 
tory; for to the generosity, humanity, recti- 
a and well-principled virtue of Brutus, all 
parties have borne witness; and never has a 
doubt been entertained of the purity of 
the motives which led to the memorable part 
he performed in the death of Cosar, Modern 
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casuistry indeed has demurred as to the merits 
of this act, but every man must be tried on the 
principles of his age, education, and country, 
and not upon those of a religion which has not 
begun toexist. In his own estimation he sa- 
crificed an inferior to a superior claim, and in 
practising tyrannicide performed what had ever 
been considered a Roman duty. It has been 
asserted that he erred in supposing the re- 
public could be preserved: so it turned out, 
but then he erred with many of the most illus- 
trious of his countrymen ; and what friends of 
an ancient form of government are rapidly con- 
vinced on this point? No man in fact seems to 
have cultivated all that be deemed virtuous 
more ardently and assiduously than Marcus 
Brutus ; and if this be not virtue, in what does 
it consist? Debased as they soon became, his 
memory was cherished as long as a spark of 
public spirit remained among the Romans, and 
to this day the names of Brutus and liberty are 
inseparably connected. Octavius meanly in- 
sisted upon having the head of this great man to 
place at the foot of Cwsar’s statue, which how- 
ever it never reached ; from motives of super- 
stition being thrown overboard inastorm. His 
remains, with this exception, were honourably 
burnt by Antony, and the ashes sent in an urn 
to his mother Servilia.—Plutarch, Univ. Hist. 

BRUYERE (Jonn ve va) an eminent 
French writer, was born in 1640, ai a village of 
the Isle of France. He purchased the post of 
treasurer at Caen, but was removed by the pa- 
tronage of Bossuet, and placed about the per- 
son of the Duke of Burgundy, whom he in- 
structed in history ,for which he was remunerated 
with a pension of one thousand crowns per an- 
mum. Ile passed the rest of his life as a cour- 
tier and man of letters, universally admired for 
his philosophical disposition, literary talents, 
and amiable tempcr and manners. In 1693 he 
was elected one of the members of the French 
academy at the express recommendation of 
Louis X1V. He died in 1696, being carried off 
by an apoplectic fit, in the fifty-seventh year of 
his'age. Few works have been more popular 
than Bruyere’s ‘‘ Characters of ‘Theophrastus, 
translated from the Greek, with the Manners 
of the present Age,” first published in 1687, 
‘« Its rapid, concise, and nervous style,” says 
Voltaire, ‘* struch the public at first, and the 
allusions to living persons which are crowded 
in every page, completed its success.”” Bruyere 
shared with Moliere in the correction of more 
follies and indecorums, than perhaps was ever 
effected by professed moralists, either ancient 
or modern. He is sometimes rather affectedly 
sententious, and it lias been observed that he 
has borrowed nearly all the maxims of Publius 
Syrus. Desides this admired work, which as 
usual produced many bad imitations, and the 
profits of which he gave to form part of the fu- 
ture fortune of a little pirl, the daughter of his 
bookseller, he left behind him ‘ Dialogues on 
Quietism,”” which were put in‘order by Dupin, 
and printed in 1699. ‘The best editions of his 
Characters are those of Amsterdam and 
Paris 1741, 2 vols. 1ymo, and that of 17653, 
one vol. ito.—Nour. Dict. Hist. 
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BRUYN (Corwnetivs) a painter and cele. 
brated traveller. Iie was born at the Hague 
in 1652, and commenced his travels into Mus- 
covy, Persia, the Levant, aud the East Indies, 
in 1674, and they were not finished until 1708. 
His ‘* Voyage to the Levant’”’ was published 
at Amsterdam in 1714, folio, and his “‘ Travels 
to Muscovy, Persia, &c.” in two vols folio, 1718. 
This edition is much esteemed on account of 
the plates, but that of Rouen 5 vols. 4to, 1725, 
is the most valuable in consequence of the notes 
and corrections of the Abbé Banier. Bruyn 
is deemed an instructive traveller, although 
negligent in style, and not always exact in re 
gard to facts.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BRY (Tueoporr pe) a designer, engraver, 
printer, and bookseller at Liege, who was one 
of the most laborious artists of his time. Ie 
afterwards retired to Frankfort on the Maine, 
where hedied in 1598. Ilis two sons, Joun 
Trueopvore and Joun Isnakn, assisted their fa- 
ther in his numerous works. The former, who 
was a skilful artist, died in 1623, aged sixty- 
two.—FHleinecken Dict. des Artistes. Biog Univ. 

BRYAN (Micuare) an ingenious connois 
sieur in the fine arts, who also distinguished 
himself as an author. Ife was at one time a 
picture-dealer, but though possessed of un- 
doubted shill and judgment as to the merits of 
the productions of ancient and modern painters, 
he was so unfortunate in some of his specula- 
tions as to be obliged to relinquish that pur- 
suit, fis taste and knowledge however were 
so highly appreciated, that his opinion was 
often sought, and many large sums have been 
expended in the purchase of works of art 
through his recommendation. Retiring from 
active life, he engaged in the composition of 
a ‘ Biographical and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,’ which was com- 
menced in 1813 and published in 1816, in 2 
vols. 4to. This work is more copious and ac- 
curate than that of Pilkington, and many of 
the original sketches do much credit to the 
writer. He died March 21, 1821, at the age 
of sixty-four. Mr Bryan was in private life a 
person of high respectability and gentlemanly 
manners, and was intimate with the best so- 
ciety of the times. Though possessed of a warmth 
of temperament and irritability which made 
him easily take offence, he was as readily re- 
conciled, and his conduct was uniformly just 
and liberal. Ife was allied to a noble family, 
having married a sister of the earl of Shrews- 
bury.—Lit. Gaz. 

BRYAN or BRIANT (Sir Francts) a poet, 
warrior, and statesman, who flourished in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He was 
of a good family, and received his education 
at Oxford, but embracing the profession of 
arms, served against the French in the earl of 
Surrey’s expedition in 1522, with such Treputa- 
tion as to obtain the honour of knighthood. 
He was afterwards employed in several diplo- 
matic missions, became gentleman of the privy 
chamber to Henry VI11 and his successor, and 
went as chief justicilary to Ireland in 1548, 
This*situation however he enjoyed but a very 


short time, being married soon after his arrival. 
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to the countess of Ormond, aud dying at Wae 
terfurd in 1550. His poetical works, consist- 
ing of sonnets, songs, and other light miscel- 
laneous pieces, were collected aud published 
with those of his friends Surrey and Wyatt. 
A translation from the French of a satizical 
work in ‘‘ Dispraise of the Life of a Couitier,”’ 
is also ascribed to him.— Biog. Brit. 
BRYANT (Jacop) an ingenious philolosi- 
cal writer, who was a native of Plymouth, and 
reccived his education at King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellowship, and 
took the degree of MA. in 1744. He had for 
a pupil the duke of Marlborough, who being 
appointed master-general of the ordnance in 
1756, gave Mr Bryant a place in that depart- 
ment. He afterwards accompanied the duke 
to Germany as his secretary ; and on the death 
of his grace returned to England, and settled 
at Cypenhaum in Berkshire. The remainder 
of his long life was devoted to literature ; and 
such was his love of study and retirement, that 
though possessed but of a modcrate income, 
he refused to accept the post of master of the 
Charter-house, which was tendered to his ac- 
ceptance. He died unmarried, in Novembcr 
1804, of a mortification of the leg, occasioned 
by a rasure of the skin against a chair in 
reaching a book from a shelf, at his residence 
at Cypenham near Windsor. The first avow- 
ed publication of Mr Bryant was entitled ‘* Ob- 
servations and Inquiries relating to Various 
Parts of Ancient History,” 1767, 4to. In 
1774 appeared the first two volumes of the 
work oa which his literary reputation princi- 
pally depends, his ‘‘ New System, or Analy- 
sis of Ancient Mythology,’ which was fol- 
lowed by athird volume in 1776. This work 
met with many admirers, and subjected the 
autuor to the criticisms of a considerable num- 
ber of opponents. It displays much acquaint- 
ance with classical literature, and a great deal 
of conjectural ingenuity ; but the system of 
ancient mythology 1s founded partly ou etymo- 
logical arguments drawn from the Oriental 
languages, with which Mr Bryant was little 
acquainted, and he has therefore often laid him- 
self open to animadversion. Richardson, in 
a dissertation prefixed to his Persian and A1a- 
bic dictionary, observes that without an ac- 
quaintance with the ‘‘ Eastern tongues, all 
analysis of Eastern names must be completely 
fanciful: for while numbers of words which 
may be expressed alike in European charac- 
ters, have roots and meanings totally different ; 
thers, which in the eye of a stranger to the 
ects may bear no resemblance, will claim 
the same radical origin, and possess little varia- 
tion of sense.” ‘The general object of Mr 
Bryant’s work is to deduce the sacred rites 
and doctrines of the ancient heathen nations 
from the corruption of the Jewish history and 
cosmogony, a topic of speculation which has 
exercised the oe - pen of E clied d re 
very little purpose, bot ore and since. 
bas for pared and conjecture may be traced 
in the subsequent publications of this writer. 
He produced a defence of the disputed passage 
in the history of Josephus, relative to Jesus 
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Christ; he endeavoured to prove the antiquity 
aod authenticity of the satel ascribed to How. 
ley; and he wrote a k to show that the 
city of Troy was a nonentity, and the war 
between the Grecks and Trojans a pure fiction 
of Homer. He edited the frst volume of the 
selection of ancient from the Marlbo- 


rough cabinet; and published a treatise on 
the truth of Christianity, and several other: 
Iie bequeathed his library to the col-- 


works. 
lege at Cambridge where he was educated, 


and left considerable sums to be applied to, 
charitable purposes. — Chalmers’ Biog. Dict.’ 


Nichols’ Lit. Anec. of 18th Cent. 

BRYDONE (Partnicx) an admired and 
popular English traveller, was born in Scot- 
land in 1741. After receiving a liberal edu- 
cation he went abroad as travelling tutor or 
companion with Mr. Beckford, and some other 
gentlemen; and on his return published his 
admired ‘‘ Travels into Sicily and Malta,’’ of 
which work a second edition in 2 vols. 8vo, 
was published in 1790. Urbanity of style, vi- 
vacity of remark, and brilliancy of description, 
contnbuted to render this production very po- 
pular, and it also procured its author admis- 
sion into the Royal Society. Some remarks 
and raillery on the subject of Etna, which mi- 
litated against the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion however, offended many religious persons, 
but did not prevent Mr. Brydone from receiv- 
ing the appointment of comptroller of the 
stamp-office, which he held to his death in 
1819, Besides his ‘‘ Tour,” he was the au- 
thor of several able papers in the ‘‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions.’—Gent. Mag. 

BRYENNIUS (ManvEt) an early musical 
author and composer, who published a trea- 
tise on harmonics about the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, under the elder Palwo- 
logus. Dr Wallis collected and published his 
works in folio in 1699, with a Latin transla- 
tion of the tract above mentioned,.—Biog. Dict. 


of Mus. 

BRYENNIUS (Nicersorus) the son of 
a Macedonian chieftain, born at Orestia in that 
country, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Alexius Comnenus having reduced an 
insurrection in which the father was corcerned, 
was so pleased with the son that he united 
him to his daughter Anna, and on his own 
succession to the throne raised him to the rank 
of Cesar, without however nominating him as 
his successor in the empire. On the death of 
Alexius, the princess and her mother Irene 
formed a plot which had for its object his ele- 
vation to the diadem, but either his conscience 
or his fears prevented his concurrence. He 
wae fond of literature, and had commenced a 
history of the Comneni family, but lived only 
to complete four books, containing the reigns of 
Jsaac and his three immediate successors, and 
ending with the expedition of Botoniates 

inst Meiasen. A Latin translation of this 
work was published at Paris in 1661 by Fa- 
ther Poussines, a learned Jesuit, and reprinted 
by. Du Cange in 1670, with valuable annota- 
tions, Bryennius died in 1157 at the siege of 
Antioch.— Nout. Dict. His. 
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BUACHE (Pui11p) a native of Paris, who 
distinguished himself when young by 2 tuste 
for drawing; and having afterwards studied 
geography under Delisle, he attained much 
eminence as an hydrographer. A depét of 
charts, plans, and marine journals having been 
established at Paris about 1721, Buache was 
employed to class and arrange them, and he 
continued seventeen years attached to that offi- 
cial department. In 1729 he was nominated 
first geographer to the king, and the place of 
geographer to the Academy of Sciences was 
created in his favour. Me died January 27th, 
1775, aged seventy-four. His principal works 

» ‘ Considerations sur les Découvertes au 
Nord de la Grande Mer,’’ 1753, 3 parts, 4to; 
‘Mémoire sur la Cométe de 1531, 1607, 
1682,” 4to.; ‘‘ Atlas Physique,” 1754. He 
also published many excellent charts, and se. 
verai papers in the memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences.—-Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

BUAT NANCAY (Lewis Gasrrer pv) 
count de Nancay, an eminent diplomatist of 
the last century, born of a noble family in Nor- 
mandy in 173%. He was employed on seve- 
ral missions to the German courts, but found 
leisure amidst all the bustle of politics, to de- 
dicate a considerable portion of his time to 
the study of antiquities; the fruits of which af- 
terwards appeared in his ‘‘ History of the An- 
cient Nations of Europe,”’ in twelve duodecimo 
volumes; a work on the “ History of Ger- 
many,” in two folio volumes ; and another in 
4 vols. 8vo, on the ‘* Ancient Government of 
France, Germany, and Italy.” He published 
besides two political treatises entitled ‘‘ Maxims 
of Monarchical Government,” in 4 vols. 8vo, 
and ‘‘ A Picture of the Government of Ger- 
many,” 12mo, and is the author of a tragedy 
called ‘‘ Charlemagne.” His death took place 
in 1787.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

' BUC (Georce) an English antiquary and 
historian of some eminence. [le was a native 
of Lincolnshire, and was descended of a family, 
one of the heads of which was a favourite of 
Richard 11]. George Buc became a gentle- 
man of the privy chamber to James J, who 
made him a knight and master of the revels. 
He is chiefly known as the author of the ‘ Life 
of Richard JJT,’’ in five books, in which, in- 
fluenced probably by hereditary attachment, 
he has endeavoured to vindicate the character 
of that prince against the supposed miarepre- 
sentations of preceding writers,—a work dis- 
playing more zeal than judgment, and more re- 
sembling a panegyric than a history. A new 
edition of this piece of biography was more re- 
cently  goeriaer is by Charles Yarnold, Esq. The 
title of Sir G. Buc to the authorship of this 
work is denied by Malone, who ascribes it to 
his son ; but Ritson asserts the claims of the 
father. He also wrote ‘‘ The Third Univer- 
uity of England ; or a Treatise of the Founda- 
tions of all the Colleges, Ancient Schools of 
Privilege, and of Houses of Learaing and Li- 
bera] Arts, within and about the most famous 
Citie of London.” The of this curi- 
ous work, written in 1623, was to show that 
all the arts and sciences were taught in the 
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metropolis; an interesting speculation at the 
present en , when, after a lapse of two cen- 
turies, the project of a metrupolitan university 
is about to be carried into execution. Buc 
also wrote poetry, and a treatise of ‘‘ The 
Art of Revels.”—Biog. Brit. Ritson’s Bib. 
Poet. 

BUCER (Martin) an eminent reformer, 
was born in 1491 at Schelestadt in Alsace, 
and at seven years old took the habit in the 
order of St Dominic. With the leave of the 
prior of his convent, he went to Heidelberg to 
study logic and philosophy, but there meeting 
with Luther, in consequence of holding some 
conferences with him and reading his works, 
he came over to the Protestant party. He is 
considered as one of the first authors of the 
Reformation at Strasburg, where he was mi- 
nister and theological professor for twenty 
years. He took great pains to reconcile the 
disputes of Zuingle and Luther concerning the 
eucharist, but the medium opinion which he 
adopted, as usual, satisfied neither party. He 
assisted at many conferences concerning reli- 
gion, and went to Augsburgh in 1548 to sign 
the agreement between the Protestants and 
Papists, called the ‘‘ Interim,’’ which exposed 
him to so many hardships and difficulties, that 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, invited 
him to England, where his fame had already 
preceded him. The invitation was readily ac- 
cepted, and he became professor of theology 
in the university of Cambridge, where he died 
in 1551. In the reign of queen Mary his 
body was taken up and burnt, but his monu- 
ment was restored by Elizabeth. His first 
wife was a reformed nun, by whom he had 
thirteen children. He was a man of great 
learning, and his works are numerous. The 
temper of this reformer was like that of Me- 
Jancthon, mild and forbearing.—Buyle. Mos- 
heim. 

BUCHAN (Wittiam) a Scottish physi- 
cian, and the author of a very popular manual 
of domestic medicine. He was educated at 
Edinburgh, and after finishing his studies be- 
came physician to the Foundling Hospital at 
Ackworth in Yorkshire. On the dissolution 
of that institution he went to Edinburgh, 
whence he subsequently removed to London, 
and for many years practised his profession 
with considerable reputation. His well-known 
work on ‘* Domestic Medicine’? was __ first 

ublished at Edinburgh in 1770; and Smel- 
ie, the printer and publisher, is said to have 
written it, from materials furnished by Buchan, 
who was at that time incapable of such a hte- 
rary effort. Dr Buchan died im 1805 at an 
advanced age, having towards the close of his 
life published two medical tracts for eo ope 
use.—Gent. Mag. Kerr's Memoirs of William 
Smellie. 

BUCHANAN (Geonce) an eminent poet 
and historian, and one of the great masters of 
modern Latinity, was born in the shire of Dum- 
barton in Scotland in 1506. His parents were 
of a respectable family bat indigent, and he 
owed his education te an uncle, who, struck with 
indications of his abilities, sent him for instruc- 
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tion to Paris, where however he allowed him 
to remain for two years ouly. It was probably 
eens) that rei after induced him to enlist 

& common soldier in the troops brought from. 
France by the Duke of Albany. He is how- 
ever released himself from this uncongenial 
line of life, and repaired to St Andrew’s, where 
he attended the logical lectures of John Major, 
whom he accompanied into France; where, af- 
ter struggling some time longer with penury, 
he obtained the professorship of grammar at St 
Barbe. From this situation he was taken as a 
tutor or companion by the ear! of Cassilis, with 
whom he lived five years, during which time 
he translated Linacre’s Grammar from English 
into Latin. Retiring with the earl to Scotland, 
he obtained the notice of James V, who ap- 
pointed him tutor to his natural son, afterwards 
the famous regent earlof Murray. About this 
time he began his satire against the monks, by 
a poem entitled “ Somnium,”’ which was fol- 
lowed by another of a similar tendency, which, 
although written at the king’s command, by its 
wit and severity exposed him to the redoubta- 
ble vengeance of the clergy. Deserted by James 
in the conflict, le was imprisoned for heresy ; 
but fortunately contriving to escape, he with- 
drew to Paris and subsequently to Bourdeaux, 
where he taught three years ander the patronage 
of Govea, a learned Portuguese, who presided in 
that university. During this interval he com- 
posed his tragedies of “ Baptistes and Jep- 
thes,” and his translations of the “« Medea”’ and 
** Alcestes” of Euripides. In 1545 he quitted 
Bourdeaux on account of the pestilence, and 
became for awhile domestic tutor to the cele- 
brated Montaigne, who records the fact in his 
essays. In 1544 he went to Paris, and for some 
time taught in the college of Bourbon, but in 
1547 was induced to accompany his friend Go- 
vea to Portugal, on that professor being called 
home to superintend the university of Coimbra. 
He had not been there a year before Govea 
died, and the freedom of his opinions giving 
offence, he was thrown into prison, where he 
began his translations of the Psalms into Latin 
verse. He not only however obtained his li- 
berty in 1551, but a small pension, and soon 
after embarked for England ; the unsettled 
state of which, under Edward VI, induced him 
again to visit Paris, where he spent four years 
as tutor to the son of the Marshal de Brissac. 
In 1560 he returned to Scotland, where he 
openly embraced protestantism, yet was well 
received at court, and assisted the queen in 
her studies. He was also employed in regu- 
lating the universities, and was made principal 
of St Leonard’scollege, St Andrew's. He even 
obtained a pension from Mary, which did not 
prevent him from connecting himself with the 
party of his former pupil Murray. Though a 
layman, he was made in 1547 moderator 
of the general assembly, which appointed him 
preceptor to James VI, who acquired under his 
tuition the scholastic knowledge on which he 
so much prided himeelf. How far this line of 

uirement was judicious may be doubted ; 
but it is said that Buchanan, on being subse- 
quently told that he had made the king a pe- 
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dant, replied, that ‘’ st was the best he coulc 
make of him.” He next accompanied Murray 
to England in order to prefer charges against 
Mary, and in 1571 published his ‘‘ Detectio 
Marie Regine,’ a virulent attack upon the 
character and conduct of that unhappy queen, 
and although his patron Murray had been as- 
sassinated in 1570, he continued in favour with 
the prevalent party, who made him one of tl 
. lords of the council and lord privy seal ; and 
he also received a pension of 1001. per annum 
from queen Elizabeth. In 1579 he published 
his celebrated *‘ De Jure Regni,” a work 
which will ever rank him among the spirited 
defenders of the rights of the people to judge 
of and controul the conduct of their governors. 
Of course it has met the fate of all decided po. 
litical performances, having been violently cen- 
sured and as extravagantly praised. Iie how- 
ever ventured to dedicate 1t to his pupil James, 
with whose theory of government it was in 
, utter opposition ; and it is to the credit of the 
disinterestedness of the author, that it neccs- 
sarily forfeated the good-will of royal patrons 
every where. Ie spent the last twelve or thir. 
teen years of his life in composing his great 
work, eutitled “ Rerum Scoticarum Historia, 
in ninety books, which was published at Edin 
burgh in 1582. Ile dicd the same year at the 
age of seventy-six, lu very poor circumstances, 
since we are told that when dying, he enquired 
of his servant what money he had remaining, 
and finding that it was insufficient for the ex- 
pences of las funeral, he ordered it to be given 
to the poor, expressing much indifference as to 
the disposal of his body. This carelessness his 
bigotted catholic enemies signalized as a mark 
of reprobation, but the city of Edinburgh did 
more reasonably and honourably by interring 
him at the public expence. The moral] cha- 
racter of Buchanan has been made the subject 
of much obloquy by his enemies; and the 
charge of early licentiousuess, seems counte- 
nanced by several of his poems. Conscious of 
his great a’ilities, he was also querulous and 
discontented with his circumstances, and by 
no means scrupulous in his attempts to amend 
them; added to which his temper was harsh 
and unamiable, and his conduct as a party man 
exccedingly virulent. Notwithstanding these 
defects, he aes eae | displayed the indepen- 
dence of a great mind, and there is no reason 
to believe that he did not radically approve the 
public principles which he eupported. As a 
writer he has obtained high applause from ail 
parties ; and as a Latin poet, in particular, he 
stands among the first of the moderns, although 
his merit consists rather in harmony and splen- 
dour of diction and versification than in lofty 
imagination or invention. His psalms are in 
all kinds of measure, and some of them are ex- 
tremely beautiful. As an historian he is reck- 
oued to have united the beauties of Livy and 
Sallust as to style; butin respect to other re- 
guisitea, as justly observed by Dr Robertson, 
he discovered a great lack of judgment and in- 
veatigative spirit ; prea up all the tales of 
the chrouicles as he found them, and affording 
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his own eloquent embellishment. On the 
whole, however, Buchanan may justly be 
deemed an honour to his country; as a man 
whose genius burst through all disadvantages 
to the attainment of wide and a justly cele- 
brated distinction. Of his different works in 
verse and prose, various editions have been 
given, and a valuable edition of the whole was 
published at Edinburgh, in 2 vols. fulio, 1714, 
and reprinted at Leyden, in 2 vols. 4to, 1725. 
rvieass de Vita sud.—Bayle.—Aikin’s G. 
ict. 

BUCHANAN (Cravnpivus) a divine, was 
born at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, in 1766, 
and in 1782 entered the college of Glasgow. 
In 1787 he quitted Scotland and came to Lon- 
don, where he was clerk to an attorney. 
Through the recommendation of the reverend 
John Newton, with whom he was acquainted, 
he was sent by Mr Thoraton, of Clapham, to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He was ape 
pointed chaplain to the vast India company at 
Bengal in 1798, and was chosen vice-provost 
and classical professor of the college founded 
by the Marquis of Wellesley at Fort Wiliam. 
He returned to England in 1806, being honoured 
with the degree of doctor by the Glasgow uni- 
versity, and also by that of Cambridge, in re- 
turn for some valuable manuscripts which he 
presented to it. He died in 1815, while em 
_loyed in preparing an edition of the Syriac 
testament for the eastern christians. His works 
are—1. ‘* Christian Researches in Asia ;’”’ ¥, 

The first four years of the College at Fort, 
William ;”’ 3. ‘* Memoir on the Expediency of 
an [cclesiastical Establishment in India ;’” 4. 
‘The Three Eras of Light, two discourses at 
Cambridge ;”’ 5. ‘* A brief View of the state of 
the Colonies of Great Britain and ber Asiatic 
Empire in respect to Religious Instruction ;” 
G. “Sermons on interesting subjects ;” 7. ‘A 
Letter to the East India Company in reply to 
he Statements of Mr. Buller, concerning the 
idol Jaggernaut ;” 8. ‘* Address delivered ata 
special Meeting of the Church Missionary So- 
ety to four Ministers destined for Ceylon and 
Tranquebar.’’— Life by the Rev. Hugh Pearson, 

BUCHOLTZER (Asranam) a_ learned 

ierman divine among the reformers in the 
iixteenth century. He was a native of Scho- 
lan near Wittemberg, and studied at the uni- 
‘ersity in that city. After having been super- 
intendant of a school or college at Grunber 
in Silesia, he became a minister, and eactciaed 
1is function at Sprottavia, Cour de Crosne, 
ind Freidstadt, at which last place he died in 

584, His writings relate to chronology, and 
are adapted to elucidate the obscuritics of that 
science. His ‘Index Chronologicus,” has 
gassed through several editions, He seema 
© have possessed a talent forhumour. When 
| friend, who was going to reside at the court 
f the elector of Brandenburgh, called to take 
‘aveof Bucholtzer, he said to him, ‘ Since 
tom being a schoolmaster you are going to 
secome a courtier, it is proper 1 should give 
‘ou a little advice. Let me therefore recom- 
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they believe and tremble: so I would have 

ou believe the promises of the great, but do 
t with the utmost caution and timidity.” —Teis- 
sier Eloges des Hommes Savans. 

BUCK (Samvet) an English engraver, who 
in conjunction with his brother, NarHaNrEL 
Buck, executed a work, published with the 
following title, ‘* Antiquities; or Venerable 
Remains of about Four Hundred Castles, Mo- 
nasteries, Palaces, &c. in England and Wales ; 
with near One Hundred Views of Cittes and 
Towns,” 1774, 3 vols. folio. As works of 
art, these engravings have been almost infi- 
nitely surpassed by the productions of suc- 
ceeding artists ; but they possess relative me- 
rit, and are still valuable as memorials of some 
monuments of antiquity since destroyed. Sa- 
muel Buck died very old in 1779; and his 
brother at an earlier period.—Strutt’s Dict. of 
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BUCKINCK (Arnotp) the first artist who 
sngraved and printed geographical charts on 
copper, and who also carried that art to a high 
degree of perfection. He lived at the period 
of the invention of printing, and engaged with 
Sweynheim, one of the first Roman printers, 
in preparing an edition of the geography 
of Ptolemy, which was published at Rome 
in 1478, with maps engraved by Buckinck. 
At the end of the book is the following in- 
scription, ‘ Claudii Ptolemai Alexandrini 
philosophi Geographiam Arnoldus Buckinck e 
Germania Romz tabulis mneis in picturis for- 
matam impressit, Sempiterno ingenii art\ficii- 
que monumento, AT. 1478.” For a descrip: ' 
of this curious edition of Ptolemy, see Cata- 
logue Raisounée du Bibliotheque de P. A. 
Crevenna, Amsterd. 1776, 4to, vol. 5.—Biog. 
Univ. 

BUDDZEUS (Jonn Francis) a learned 
Lutheran divine, who was the author of some 
useful publications. He was a native of Po 
merania, and was educated in the university of 
Wittemberg. After having taught classical 
literature at Cobourg, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral and political science at Halle, 
whence he removed to take the professorship 
of theology at Jena, where he died in 1729, 
aged sixty two. Besides some systematic 
works on divinity and ecclesiastical history, he 
was the author of a German historical dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. folio, since enlarged by Iselin. 
— Moreri. Chaufepie. 

BUDE or BUD EUS (Witxiam) a French- 
man, celebrated for his acquaintance with 
‘Wassical literature in the sixteenth century. 
“fe was a native of Paris, and was the son of 
John Bude, lord of Yere and Villiers. He 
studied at Orleans to qualify himzclf for the 
legal profession, but with little effect, having 
given way toa taste for dissipation and the 
pleasures of the chace. At length he was 
seized with a violent passion for literature, and 
devoted himself to it with such ardour that he 
became one of the most learned men of his 
time. His first work was a translation of 
some treatises of Plutarch; and in 1508 he 
published notes on the Pandects. But his 
great reputation as a critic depends on his 
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treatise ‘' De Asse,” relating to the weights, 
coins, and measures of the ancients ; and his 
*‘ Commentarii Lingue Groce,” a rich trea- 
sury of philological science. Bude was em- 
ployed on embassies by Louis XII and by 
Francis I, the latter of whom made him his 
secretary and librarian. He died in 1540, in 
the 73d year of his age.—Bayle. Moreri, 
BUDGELL (Eustace) an ingenious writer, 
was born at St Thomas near Exeter, about 
1685, and educated at Christchurch, Oxford, 
after which he went to London and was en- 
tered of the Inner Temple, where his inclina- 
tions led him to neglect his profession and 
study polite literature. During his stay here 
he contracted a friendship with Addison, who 
on being appointed secretary to lord Whar- 
ton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, gave him a si- 
tuation as one of the clerks of his office, and 
afterwards became under secretary to Addison, 
and chief secretary to the lords justices of Ire- 
land. Ile was likewise made deputy clerk of 
the council in that kingdom, and soon after 
chosen member of the Irish parliament, and in 
1717, when Addison became principal secre- 
tary of state in England, he procured for Mr 
Budgell the place of accomptant and comptrol- 
ler-general of the revenue in Ireland. He 
ield all these places until the duke of Bolton 
was appointed lJord-lieutenant in 1718, when 
he lost them by imprudently exercising his wit 
‘XO a iampoon on his grace. He then returned 
(0 England, where in 1720 he lost 20,0001. by 
He afterwards tried to 
get into Parliament, and spent 5,000/. more 
in unsuccessful attempts, which completed 
his ruin; and he became continually involved 
in quarrels and Jaw-suits, and eabhibited the 
unhappy character of a violent party-man vainly 
strugghng to regain his former importance. In 
1727 the duchess-dowager of Marlborough 
gave him 10,0001. for the purpose of getting 
into parliament, but his attempts were ineffec- 
tual. In 1733 he commenced a weekly paper 
called “The Bee,” which was very popular, 
and during the progress of this work an affair 
happened which gave a finishing blow to his 
reputation. Dr Tindal, the author of ‘ Chris- 
tianity as Old as the Creation,” dying, by his 
will left Budgell 2,000l., which was so dis- 
proportionate to the testator’s circumstances, 
and contrary to his known intentions, that sus- 
picions arose respecting the authenticity of the 
testament, and upon its being contested by his 
nephew, it was set aside. The disgrace of 
tlis affair took such an effect upon this un- 
happy man, that on May 4th 1737, taking a 
boat at Somerset stairs he threw himself over- 
board, with stones in his pocket, and immedi- 
ately sank. Besides the above-mentioned 
works, he also possessed a share in the Crafts- 
man, wrote several papers in the Guardian, with 
the history of Cleomenes, 8vo, and memoirs of 
the lives of the Boyles, 8vo.— Bing. Brit. 
BUFFIER (Cravps) a learned metaphy- 
Sician, was born in Poland of French parents 
in 1661, and was educated at Rouen, whither 
his family removed. He entered among the 
Jesuits at Paris in 1679, and in 1698 went to 
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visit Rome, whence he returned to Paris and 
passed the chief part of his life in the Jesuits’ 
college. He was first employed on the me- 
moirs de Trevoux, .and paoiluced a great num- 
ber of works, from some of which he obtained 
considerable celebrity. He died in 1737. 
His principal productions are—1. ‘‘ La Vie 
de l’Hermite de Compiegne,” 12mo ; 2. “ His- 
toire-de l’Origine du Royaume de Sicile et de 
Naples ;” 3. La Vie du Comte Louis de Sales ;” 
4, ‘* Vie de Dominique George ;” 5. ‘‘ Gram- 
maire Francoise ;’’ 6. ‘‘ Traité de Premiers 
Verités ;” 7. ‘‘ Elemens de Métaphysiques ;” 
8. ‘‘ Pratique de la Mémoire Artificielle, pour 
apprendre ct pour retenir la Chronologie ;”” 9. 
“‘Traité de la Société Civile ;”’ 10. ‘* Exposi- 
tion des Preuves les plus Sensibles de la Véri- 
table Religion ;” 11. ‘‘ Traités Philosophiques 
et Pratiques d’Eloquence et de Poésie,”’ &c. 
&c. A great many of his works have been 
collected under the title of ‘‘ Cours des Sci- 
ences sur des Principes Nouveaux et Simple.” 
Buffer wanted fire and invention for poetry 
and eloquence, but his clear and logical head 
eminently qualified him for grammar and me- 
taphysics.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
BUFFON (Georce Lewis te Criirc, 
count de) celebrated as a writer on natural 
history, was the son of a counsellor of the par- 
liament of Dijon, and was born at his father’s 
seat at Montbard iu Burgundy, September 7th, 
1707. Tie studied at Dijon to qualify himself 
for the legal profession, but his inclination led 
him to devote his time to the cultivation of. 
mathematical aud physical science. Geome- | 
try and astronomy first attracted his attention, | 
and Euclid was his favourite author. At the 
age of twenty he visited Italy, and afterwards 
England, and in the course of his travels ac- 
quired or confirmed that taste for the study of 
nature which prompted his future exertions 
for the improvement of science. Qn _ his re- 
turn to France, having succeeded to his pater- 
nal estate, he settled at Montbard, and there 
and at Paris alternately passed the remainder 
of his life. His first literary production was a 
translation from the English of Dr Hales’s 
* Veyetable Statics,” 17355; which was fol- 
lowed in 1740 by a translation of Sir Isaac |; 
Newton's ‘‘ Fluxions.” In 1739 he obtained : 
the appointment of keeper of the royal garden | 
and cabinet at Paris, the treasures of which 
were vastly augmented under his superinten- 
dance. This situation afforded him great faci- 
lities for the prosecution of researches into 
the various departments of natural history ; and 
he now commenced the composition of his 
great work ‘“ Histoire Naturelle, générale et 
particuliere.”’ ‘I'he first portion, containing 
the theory of the earth, and the history of man 
and of quadrupeds, 15 vols. 4to, was begun in 
1749 and completed in 1767. This was fol- 
lowed by veven supplemental volumes ; after 
which appeared the history of birds, 9 vols. ; 
the history of minerals, 5 vols.; the history of 
oviparous animals and serpents, 2 vols., which, 
with an atlas, 1 vol., completes this splendid 
origina] edition of the natural history of Buffon. 
In the anatomical details of the science he 
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was assisted by D’Aubenton ; and the history 
of birds was partly written by M. Gueneau de 
Montbaillard; but the work was otherwise 
composed by Buffon, of whose industry, as 
well as his talents, it affords ample testimony. 
Numerous editions and translations of this 
body of natural history have been published ; 
and among the latter, the English translation 
by Smellie of Edinburgh, 18 vols. 8vo, may be 
particularised as one of the best. As some 
important branches of natural history are not 
comprised in the preceding work, the defi- 
ciency has been supplied, since the death of 
the original author, by the following supple- 
mentary publications: the natural history of 
fishes, by the count de la Cépede ; that of 
reptiles, by Daudin; that of insects, by La- 
traille ; that of the mollusca and crustaceous 
animals, by Tenis Montfort and Felix de 
Roissy ; and that of plants, by Brisseau-Mir- 
bel. The style of Buffon is correct and elo- 
quent, his descriptions are luminous and ac- 
curate, and he every where displays a spirit of 
philosophical observation, which is always in- 
teresting and generally instructive. The grand 
defect of his work is a want of method ; for 
he rejects all the received principles of classifi- 
cation, and throws his subjects into groups 
loosely formed from general points of resem- 
blance. But it may be more strongly objected 
to this writer, that he unnecessarily and un- 
reservedly indulges in licentious and indelicate 
allusions. As to his private character, Buffon 
may he termed a decent libertine, displaying 
professedly a respect for religion, and con- 
stantly violating the precepts of morality, espe- 
cially in his commerce with women. His va- 
nity seems to have been excessive even in a 
Frenchman. He is reported to have said— 
‘“«The works of eminent geniuses are few ; 
they are only those of Newton, Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Montesquieu, and my own.”’ In 1771 he 
obtained a patent of nobility ; and he belonged 
to the French Academy and the Academy of 
Sciences, being treasurer of the latter. His 
death took place April 16th, 1788. He was 
married, and left by his wife one son, who was 
guillotined during the government of Robes- 
pierre in 1793.—Nouv, Dict. Hist.  Biog. 
(Tniv. 

BUGGE (Chevalier Tuomas) a learned 
Danish astronomer, who was a member of se- 
veral scientific societies. He distinguished 
himeelf particularly in the trigonometrical survey 
of the island of Zealand ; and in 1761 he was 
sent to Drontheim to observe the transit ot 
Venus, when the French government sent 
Maupertuis and others to Lapland, to co-ope- 
rate in the undertaking. In 1780 he superin- 
tended the new arrangement of the royal ob-, 
servatory at Copenhagen ; and after the Re- 
volution he went to France to assist in the de- 
liberations of the French philosophers, relative 
to the adoption of a new system of weights and 
measures. In 1800 he published an account 
of this journey, containing much interestiug 
information relative to the state of the arts and 
sciences in France at that period. This work 
was translated into English, and published in 
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oné vol. 1@mo. The principal production of 
Bugge was a treatise on mathematics, of which 
there is extant a German translation. He died 
at Copenhagen in January 1815, aged seven- 
ty-four.—Gent. Mag. 

BULL (Joun Mus. Doct.) a native of So- 
mersetshire, born about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In 1591 he became organist 
aud composer at the Chapel Royal to queen 
Elizabeth, and by her recommendation suc- 
ceeded to the musical professorship in Gres- 
ham college in 1596, a situation which thir- 
teen years after he resigned. In the following 
reign he was appointed ‘‘ chamber-musician ” 
to James I, and performed upon ‘‘a small 
payre of organs” before that monarch and 
pmace Henry at Merchant-Taylors’ Hall, on 
the 16th July, 1607, on which occasion, as Mr 
Clarke has lately demonstrated from authen- 
tic documents, was first performed the national 
anthem ‘‘God save the King,’’ composed by 
Bull, for the purpose of celebrating the king’s 
escape from the gunpowder plot. This fine 
old air has hitherto been usually attributed, 
but on very insufficient grounds, to Harry 
Carey. In 1613 Dr Bull resigning all his si- 
tuations, quitted England and settled at Lu- 
beck, whence many of his compositions are 
dated, and where he is supposed to have died 
in 1622. He was the author of more than 
200 pieces, principally composed for the organ 
and virginals.— Biog. Dict. of’ Mus. 

BULL (Geonecr) a learned prelate, was 
born at Wells in Somersetshire in 1634. 
was educated at Tiverton, whence he was re- 
moved to Oxford. At the age of twenty-one 
he was ordained privately by bishop Skinner, 
after which he became minister of 8t George's 
near Bristol. In 1658 he received the living 
of Suddington St Mary, to which, at the Res- 
toration, was added that of Suddington St 
Peter, both in Gloucestershire. In 1669 he 
published his ‘‘ Harmonia Apostolica,”” which 
much offended the Calvinists. In 1678 he 
was made prebend of Gloucester, and in 1685 
appeared his principal performance, entitled 
‘« Defensio Fidei Nicene,” the object of which 
was to prove the consubstantiality and co- 
eternity of the Son to have been the doctrine of 
the church before the council of Nice. For 
this work Oxford rewarded him with the title 
of DD.; he also received another rectory, and 
was made archdeacon of Liandaff. In 1694 
appeared his ‘‘ Judicum Ecclesiz Catholice,’’ 
for which he received the thanks of Bossuet 
and the divines of the Catholic church, not 
without some queries as to the causes of the 
separation of the Church of England, which 
drew from him a work in reply, ‘‘ On the Cor- 
ruption of the Church of Rome,” &c. His 
last publication was a defence of the divinity 
of Christ against the work of a Prussian, 
named Zwicker. In 1705 he was consecrated 
bishop of St David's, and on taking his seat 
in the Lorde, spoke in support of eager er 
He died in 1709. ‘The Latin works of this 

relate were collected in one volume folio, by 
Dr Grabe, 1708, and his sermons and Englis 
works, by Nelson,in3 vols.8vo,1713— Biog. Brit 
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BULLET (Joun Baptist) a French wri 
ter of some note on philology and antiquities. 
He was professor of divinity, and dean of the 
university of Besancon, where he died in 1775 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Besides 
some theological productions, he wrote “A 
History of the Establishment of Christianity, 
taken solely from the Jewish Writers ;” «Tis. 
torical Inquiries concerning Playing Cards ;” 
and ‘* Dissertations on the History of France.” 
But the reputation of Bullet is principally 
founded on his ‘* Mémoires sur la Langue 
Celtique,” Besancon, 1754-1760, 3 vols. fol. ; 
a work which displays much more industry 
and learning, than either taste or judgment. 
—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

BULLEYN (Wriz1am) an early English 
physician and botanical writer. He was a na- 
tive of the isle of Ely, and studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Having taken holy 
orders, he obtained the living of Blaxhall in 
Suffolk, which he resigned about 1554, and 
engaged in the practice of medicine. Ie was 
for some time settled at Durham, and had a 
share in salt-works at Tinmouth, which pro- 
bably led to an intimacy with Sir Thomas Hil- 
ton, governor of Tinmouth Castle, to whom he 
dedicated a book entitled ‘“‘ The Government 
of Health,’ 1558, 8vo. After his death he 
removed to London, where he was charged by 
the brother of Sir Thomas with having been 
accessary to his death. He was tried and ac- 
quitted ; but his prosecutor had him arrested 
for debt, and he was detained some time in 
prison, where he composed some of his works. 
Being at length liberated, he became a mem- 
ber of the college of physicians, and acnuired 
much professional reputation, He died in 
1576. Huis writings afford some interesting 
information relative to the state of medicine, 
and the sciences connected with it in the six- 
teenth century.—Arkin’s Biog. Mem. of Med. 

BULLIALDUS or BOUILLEAU (Ismaet) 
an astronomer and mathematician of eminence 
in the seventeenth century. He was a native 
of Loudun in France, and his parents were 
Calvinists, but he became a Catholic and took 
holy orders. In 1638 he published a treatise 
on the nature of Jight, and soon after a disser- 
tation on the true system of the world, enti- 
tled ‘* Philolaus.” This was followed by his 
‘¢ Astronomia Philolaica,’’ to which were ad- 
ded <“ Tabulm Philolaicz.”’ In these works 
he has corrected the mistakes of his predeces- 
sors, relative to the orbits and motions of the 
planetary bodies, and established his claim to 
the character of a profound astronomer. He 
was the author of several tracts on mathema- 
tics and astronomy ; besides some theological 
works, and an edition of one of the Byzantine 
historians. He died at the abbey of St Victor 
at Pans, November 25th, 1694, aged eighty- 
nine.— Perrault’s Lives of Eminent Frenchmen. 
Martin's Biog. Philos. } 

BULLIARD (Pezrex) an eminent French 
botanist, who was born in 174%. He studied 
at the college of Langres, and at an early age 
acquired a taste for botany, and employed him- 
self in making collections of plants. Having. 
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taken up his residence at Paris, he conceived 
the design of publishing a Flora Parisiensis, 
and to enable Himself to execute it in a new 
and useful manner, he resolved to give engrav- 
ings, as well as descriptions of plants, and for 
that purpose he studied the art of engraving. 
The work appeared in 1774, with plates from 
his own-drawings. He also published ‘* Her- 
bier de la France,” 13 vols. folio, with co- 
foured engravings; ‘‘ Dictionnaire Elémen- 
taire de Botanique,” 1783, folio; ‘ Histoire 
des Plantes Vénéneuses et Suspectes de la 
France,’”’ 1784, folio, republished in 1798, in 
Svo, and since in 4to; “‘ Histoire des Cham- 
pignons de la France,” 1791-1812, folio. This 
ingenious and indefatigable author died at Pa- 
tis in September 1793. Biog. Univ. 
BULLINGER (FHirnry) a native of Brem- 
rten in the canton of Zurich, born 1504. 
hen only twelve years old he was sent to 
school at Emeric, with little more provision 
than the clothes upon his back, and for three 
years supported himself by singing in the 
etreets, IIe then removed to Cologne, where 
applying closely to literature, and becoming 
acquainted with the works of Melancthon, he 
adopted the opinions of the reformers, and 
having abandoned the Romish church, con. 
nected himself closely with Zuingle, accompa: 
nying him to Berne tothe disputations held 
there in 1528. His friend falling in the battle 
fought between the Catholic and Protestant 
cantons, on the 11th October 1531, Bullinger 
succeeded him as pastor of Zurich, where he 
had taken refuge, and while in this capa- 
city, defended in 1545 the tenets of his bre- 
thren against the censures of Luther, resisting 
at the same time the attempts of Bucer to 
bring about a compromise between the two 
sects respecting the eucharist. He also dis- 
tinguished himself by the effectual resistance 
which he made against the proposed treaty, 
by which a number of Swiss mercenaries were 
to be taken into the service of France, on the 
grotind that it was inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity for any one to let himself out for the 
urpose of killing those who had never injured 
im. He died at Zurich in 1575, leaving be- 
hind him ten volumes of printed controversial 
treatises, with several manuscript pieces. It 
is a singular proof of the opinions of the early 
reformers respecting the celibacy of the clergy, 
that at the age of sixty, with eleven children, he 
thought it necessary to publish an apology for 
continuing a widower.— Bayle. Strype’s Annals. 
BULOW (Henry Wiiu1aM, &c.) a native 
of Falconberg, in Prussia, who was educated 
in the military academy at Berlin, and entered 
into the army. He was employed in the inva- 
sion of Holland in 1787, after which he went 
to America with his brother on a commercial 
speculation, which proved unsuccessful. He 
had become a convert to the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, which he endeavoured to propagate 
by preaching in the United States. And it 
was probably at this time, that he wrote his 
Survey of the Doctrine of the new Christian 
Church, or Swedenborgianism, published in 
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and resumed the military profession, and there 
he published the Spirit of the System of Mo- 
dern War, a work, the principles of which were 
combated by General Jomini, and other wni- 
ters. Bulow wished to have obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Prussian army, but not suc- 
ceeding he was obliged to have recourse to his 
pen for support Ile visited England, where 
he was imprisoned for debt in the king’s 
bench. On his liberation he went to Paris, 
and after staying there two years, he repaired 
in 1804 to Berlin. Ile wrote a critical his- 
tory of the campaigns of prince Henry of 
Prussia, 2 vols. 8vo; and the campaign of 
1805, 2 vols. 8vo. In consequence of offence 
taken by the government at this last publica- 
tion, Bulow was arrested in the month of Au- 
gust 1806, at Berlin, and sent off for Siberia, 
i died on the journey in July, 1807.—Biog, 
NUD. 

BUNYAN (Jonx) the author of one of 
the most popular allegorical tales ever com- 
posed in any language. His productions 
were the fruit of natural talent and self-ac- 
quired knowledge, as he was in the early part 
of his life placed in circumstances extremely 
unfavourable to the cultivation of his mind. Ie 
was the son of a tinker, and was born at the 
village of Elston, near Bedford, in 1628. He 
followed his father’s employment, and for some 
time led that kind of wandering dissipated life 
which secms incidental to the occupation. Dur- 
ing the civil war he served as a soldier in the 
Parliament army, and the danger to which he 
was then exposed, probably brought him to re- 
flection, in consequence of which his conduct 
became reformed, and his mind impressed with 
a deep sense of the truth and importance of re- 
higion. fc joined a society of Anabaptists at 
Bedford, and at length undertook the office of 
a public teacher among them. Acting in defi- 
ance of the severe laws enacted against dissi- 
dents from the Established Church, soon after 
the Restoration, Bunyan incurred the sentence 
of transportation ; which was not executed, as 
he was detained in prison for more than twelve 
years, and at last liberated through the chari- 
table interposition of Dr Barlow, bishop of 
Lincoln. To this confinement he owes his li- 
erary fame ; for in the solitude of his cell his 
ardent imagination brooding over the mysteries 
of Christianity, the miraculous narratives of the 
Sacred Scripture, and the visions of Jewish 
prophets, gave birth to that admired religious 
allegory ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a work 
which, like Robinson Crusoe, has remained un- 
rivalled amidst a host of imitators. Bunyan 
himself attempted again the same kind of com- 
 peserr but by no means with equal success. 

lis ‘*‘ Holy War made by Shaddai upon Dia- 
bolus,” his other religious parables, and his 
devotional tracts, which are numerous, are 
now deservedly consigned to oblivion. There 
‘8 however a curious piece of auto-biography of 
Bunyan extant, entitled ‘“‘ Grace abounding to 
he chief of Sinners,” possessing much of the 
same kind of interest which attaches to some 
of the publications of William Huntingdon 


4809, Returning to Europe he went to France ‘and other fanatics, On obtaining his liberty 
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resumed his function as a minister al 
Bedford, and became extremely popular. He 
died during a visit in London in 1688. His 
natural turn for wit and repartee appears in 
the following story :—Towards the close of his 
imprisonment a quaker called on him, proba- 
bly hoping to make a convert of the author of 
the Pilgrim. He thus addressed him: “ Friend 
John, I am come to thee with a message from 
the Lord; and after having searched for thee 
in half the prisons in England, Iam glad that I 
have found thee at last.”” ‘‘ If the Lord had 
sent you,” sarcastically returned Bunyan, ‘‘ you 
need not have taken so much pains to find me 
out, for the Lord knows that I have been a 
prisoner in Bedford gaol for these twelve years 
ast.”’—Bioe. Brit.—Aikin's G. Biog. 

BUONAFEDE (Appran)a modern Italian 

et and historian, was a native of Comachio 
in the Papal territory. The date of his birth 
is uncertain. He became abbot of the Ce- 
lestines, and the most celebrated of his poeti- 
cal works is entitled ‘‘ Rittralti poetici degli 
Nomini Illustri ;”’ the poetical chronology of 
greatmen. Of his prose works the best known 
is the ‘‘ History and Spirit of Philosophy,” 6 
vols. 4to. He died at Rome in 1792.—Biog. 
Univ. 

BUONAMICI (Casrnucrio) was born at 
Lucca in 1710, and entered the church, but 
not meeting with the encouragement he ex- 
pected, he quitted it, and entered into the ser- 
vice of the king of the Two Sicilies. He wrote 
a history of the war of Velletri in 1745, in La- 
tin, under the title of ‘‘ De rebus ad Velitras 
gestis Commentarius,” which gained him a 
pension from the king of Naples, with the rank 
of commissary-gencral of artillery. He after- 
wards wrote a history of the war in Italy, 
* De bello Italico Commentani,”’ in 3 books 
4to. The duke of Parma, to whom one of them 
was dedicated, conferred on the author the ti- 
tle of count. He also composed an unpublished 
treatise called ‘‘ De Scientia Militari.’ He 
died at T.ucca, in 1761.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

BUONAPARTE (Narotion) the most 
celebrated soldier and conqueror in the modern 
world, whose extraordinary career, connected 
as it has been with the fate of nations, is more 
a theme for history than for biography. In the 
present instance, in accordance with the cir- 
cumscribed limits of this work, nothing will 
be attempted beyond a brief advertence te the 
principal events of his meteor-like progress, 
in order to convey a general notion of the dis- 
tinguishing traits of his social and intellectual 
character. Napoleon Buonaparte was born at 
Ajaccio in Corsica, on the 15th August 1769, 
being the second of the five sons of Carlo 
Buonaparte, by Letitia Ramolini, (since so well 
known as Madame Mere,) a lady of great per- 
sonal and mental attractions, by whom he had 
also three daughters. Carlo Buonaparte had 
studied law at Rome, but resigning the gown 
for the sword, he fought under Paoli inst 
the French, and when Corsica surrendered, 
was reluctantly induced to live under the 
French government. On this submission, 
heing much noticed by the new governor, the 
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count de Marbcuf, he was appointed judge fa- 
teral of the tribunal of Ajeecio 3 ai = his 
death, (from a cancer in his breast,) at the age 
of thirty-nine, the protection of the count was 
humanely extended to his widow and family. 
Under this patronage Napoleon was early sent 
to France and placed at the military school of 
Brienne, and thence in 1784 removed to that 
of Paris, in quality of king’s scholar. Here 
he distinguished himself by his strong desire 
to excel in the mathematics and military exer- 
cises ; and began to exhibit some of the strong 
qualities for which he was subsequently so re- 
markable. Studious and reserved, he mired 
but little in the sports of his fellow-students, 
and exhibited that taste for ancient ideas of 
greatness, and for the Spartan pith and bre- 
vity which afterwards, with a dexterous 
adaptation to the French character, shone so 
conspicuously in his speeches and bulletins, 
His propensity to mathematical studies, as 
connected with the art military, is suppused 
to have operated against much philological at- 
tainment or attention to the Velles lettres ; 
but he very honourably passed his examina- 
tion preparatory to being admitted into the ar- 
tillery, of which he was appointed a second 
lieutenant in 1785. After serving a short time, 
he quitted his regiment and retired to Corsica, 
but returning to Paris in 1790, he be.- 
came a captain in 1791; and at the siege of 
Toulon in 1793, having the command of the 
artillery, his great soldierly abilities began to 
develope themselves, Ile was soon after made 
gencral of brigade, and it was to his plans that 
the republic was indebted for the first successes 
which it obtained on the Italian frontier. At 
length, supported by the patronage of Barras, 
he was appointed to command the conven- 
tional troops at Paris, with which he defeated 
those of the sections in the memorable strug- 
gle of the 5th October, 1794. His influence 
and the impression produced by his character and 
abilities continually increasing, at the desire of 
the officers and soldiers of the army of Italy, 
he was appointed to the command of that 
army, and on the recommendation of his friend 
and patron, Barras, three days before his de- 
parture for Nice, in March 1796, he married 
Josephine Beauharnois, widow of the count 
de Beaubarnois, who suffered under Robes- 
pierre. At this time Buonaparte was only in 
his twenty-sixth year, and had never seen a 
regular engagement in hus life ; but such was 
his own confidence, and the opinion entertain- 
ed of his ardour, science, and activity, that he 
inspired uuiversal reliance. His history as a 
great captain may be said to have commenced 
from this moment. The army opposed to him 
consisted of 60,000 Austrians and Sardinians, 
commanded by the Austrian general Beaulieu. 
After several skirmishes he wholly outma- 
neeuvred the enemy, and in the course of April 
won the battles of Montenotte, Millesino, and 
Mondovi, which obliged the king of Sardinia 
to sign a treaty in his own capital. On the 
10th May following he gained the battle of 
Lodi, the first which fully evinced his cou- 
rage and great military skill. This conflict 
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eh him is of Piedmont and the 
‘Janese. The Austrians, obtaining reinforce- 
ments, now made great exertions to compel the 
French to rnise the siege of Mantua. The ac- 
tivity and ascendancy of Buonaparte however 
rendered all their exertions fruitless ; his cen- 
tral position afforded him the opportunity of 
engaging and defeating the opposing armies 
under Wurmeer and Alvinzi, one after the 
other, and Mantua capitulated. In the mean 
time the pope, the king of Naples, and the 
minor Italian princes were compelled to make 
peace with great sacrifices ; but the Austrians still 

ersevering, under the able command of arch- 
duke Charles, Buonaparte penetrated through 
Friuli into Germany, and advanced within 
thirty leagues of Vienna. Not however being 
adequately seconded by the French armies on 
the Rhine, his situation became critical ; and 
with the policy which knows as well when to 
treat as to fight, he promptly proposed ne- 
gociations ; and this memorable campaign ter- 
minated in the treaty of Leoben, the prelimi- 
naries of which were signed on the 16th April, 
4797. This treaty left France in possession of 
Beleium and other conquests, and established 
a recognised republic in Italy. Before these 

reliminaries were ratified, Buonaparte de- 
clared war against the republic of Venice, 
which could make little resistance, and 
took rapid possession of the fleet, arsenals, 
treasure, and territory of this once famous 
state. After making some arrangements in 
regulation of the Cisalpine republic, which he 
had established at Milan, he signed the defi- 
nitive treaty with the Austrians at Campo 
Formio, and returned to Pans, where of course 
he was received with great respect and rejoic- 
ing. He was now nominated general-in-chief 
of an expedition agaist England, apparently 
a mere demonstration, as that against Egypt 
was at this time 10 preparation. On the 19th 
May, 1798, Buonaparte sailed from Toulon 


with a fleet of thirteen ships of the lime, as 
7 . _o aan wembar af trana- 


CUALVaswey ~—- - Le 
career must be ve general. The events o! 


his Egyptien campaign form a very interesting, 
part of our own annals, in the ek victory of 
Aboukir by sea, and the noble defence of Acre 
by land, Ae illustrative of the character of 
Haouaparte, ‘+ exhibited him with his usual 
gre ascendancy in the field, while a num- 
er of strong measures evinced, more or less 
favourably, his fertility of expedient and strong 
determination. Of these, his affectation of 
Mahometan views, and his military execution 
of the Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, have been 
mest condemned, The latter, although sanc- 
tioned we believe by the rules of war on fla- 
a. ee * 1 \ ae < v rv 
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having received information of the disasters 

experienced by the republican armies in italy 

and Germany, as also of the disordered state 

| of parties in France, he took measures for 
secretly embarking in August 1799, and ac- 

companied by a few officers, entirely devoted 
to him, he landed at Frejus in October follow- 
ing, and hastened to Paris. He immediately 
addressed a letter to the Directory, justifying 
the measures which he had pursued, and re- 
plying to the censures on the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, ‘This was evidently the period of his 
life, that formed the tide, which as Shakspeare 
observes, when ‘‘taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.” Courted by all parties, and by 
Sieyes and Barras, at that time the jead- 
ing men of the government, the latter, who 
seems to have entertained an idea of restoring 
the monarchy, confided his plan to Buona- 
parte, who however had otber objects in view. 
After many conferences with Sieyes and the 
leading members of the council of ancients, on 
whom he could rely, be disclosed his own pro- 
jects, the consequence of which was the re- 
moval of the sitting of the legislature to St 
Cloud, and the devolvement to Buonaparte of the 
command of the troops of every description, in 
order to protect the national representation. On 
the 19th November the meeting accordingly took 
place at St. Cloud, when soldiers occupied all 
the avenues. The council of ancients assem- 
bled in the galleries; and that of five hundred , 
whom Lucien Buonaparte was president, in 
the orangery. Buonaparte entered into the 
council of ancients, and made an animated 
speech in defence of his own character, and 
called upon them to exert themselves in be- 
half of liberty and equality. In the mean time 
a violent altercation took place in the council 
of five hundred, where several members in- 
sisted upon knowing why the meeting had 
been removed to St Cloud. Lucien Buona- 

parte endeavoured to allay the rising storm, 
but the removal had created great heat, and 
the cry was, ‘‘ down with the dictator ! no 
nt Buonaparte him- 

»y four grenadiers, on 

members exclaimed, 

..! no sabres here‘ no 

armea itu; was others descending into 
the hall, collared him, exclaiming, ‘‘ outlaw 
him, down with the dictator!” On this rough 
treatment, general Lefebvre came to his as- 
sistance, and Buonaparte retiring, mounted his 
horse, and leaving Murat to observe what was 
going forward, sent a picket of grenadiers into 

the hall. Protected by this force Lucien Buo- 

naparte declared that the representatives who 

wished to assassinate his brother were in the 

pay of England, and proposed a decree which 

was immediately adopted, ‘‘ That general 

Buonaparte, and all those who had seconded 

him, deserved well of their country ; that the 

directory was at an end; and that the execu- 
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tien, called that of the year eight ; in which 
inonaparte was confi first consul, and 
Cambaceres and Le Brun assistant consuls, 
The same commission created a senate, a coun- 
cil of state, a tribunate, and a legislative body. 
It was a remarkable trait in the character of 
Buonaparte, that on the attainment of any 
striking ascendancy, he always stepped into 
action with confidence and conscious supe- 
Fiority. On the present occasion he prepared 
for the prosecution of war with his usual vi- 

gour and energy. Leaving Paris in April 1800, 
he proceeded with a well appointed army for 
Italy, passed the Great St Bernard by an ex- 
traordinary march, and bursting into that coun 

try like a torrent, utterly defeated the Aus. 

trians under general Melas at Marengo, on 
the 14th of the following June. This battle 
and that of Hohenlinden, a second time ena- 

bled him to dictate terms of peace to Austria, 
the result of which was the treaty of Luneville 
with that power, and ultimately that of Amiens 
with Great Britain, concluded in March 
1802. All these successes advanced him ano- 
ther step in his now evident march to sove- 
reignty, by securing him the consulate for life, 
a measure which excited great dissatisfaction 
in Great Britain, and contributed, together 
with the disputes concerning Malta and the 
treatment of Switzerland, to a rapid re- 
newal of hostilities, the cessation of which had 
been little more than a truce. Tha despair of 
the friends of the Bourbons at the increasing 
progress of Buonaparte towards so-:ereign 
sway, at this time produced an endeavour at 
assassination by the explosion of a machine filled 
with combustibles, as he passed in his carriage 
through the Rue St Nicaise, from which dan- 
ger he very narrowly escaped. This plan 
failing, it as usual served the intended victim, 
by enabling him to execute and transport se- 
veral personal enemies; as also to venture 
upon the strong measure of the seizure and 
military execution of the duke of Enghien, 
which he justified as similar sanguinary pro- 
ceedings have frequently been justified, by 
state necessity, and the law of self-preserva- 
tion. He was doubtless surrounded at the 
time with dangerous and implacable enemies, 
rendered desperate by his exaltation. Generals 
Pichegru and Moreau, Georges, the two counts 
de Polignac, and forty-three more were ar- 
rested, of whom Picheyreu died in prison ; 
Georges and eleven more suffered on the 
scaffold, and Moreau was exiled and depart- 
ed for America. These ill-concerted intrigues 
hastened the grand event which they were 
destined to avert, and addresses were got up 
all over France, calling upon the first consul 
‘*to accept the crown of Charlemagne.” He 
affected none of the reluctance of Czsar, but 
aware that the French were not Romans, at 
once acquiesced in the splendid proposal, which 
was confirmed by a decree of the senate, dated 
18th May 1804. On the 2d December fol- 
lowing he was crowned emperor of France in 
the church of Notre Dame in Paris, by the 
hands of pope Pius VI, whom he obliged to 
come in person from Rome to perform the ce- 

Bios. Dicse—No. XXIII. 
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remony. He was immediately recogni 

the emperors of Austria and 5 Rei taper C 
the kings of Prussia, Spain, and Denmark ; the 
king of Sweden alone refusing. The popu. 
lar form of the Cisalpine republic being in- 
compatible with the new order of things, he 
now proclaimed himself king of Italy; and 
Great Britain being his sole enemy of magni- 
tude, on the 7th of August he published a ma- 
nifesto, announcing an invasion of re ar and 
assembling a numerous flotilla at Boulogne, 
formed a camp in the neighbourhood, of 
200,000 men. The battle of Trafalgar on the 
21st October put an end to this scheme, if 
ever seriously determined upon, by destroying 
the greater part of the French navy, and in- 
stead of invading Eagland, the assembled army 
was turned against Germany, once more ex- 
cited to premature hostilities. In lesa than 
six weeks the pretended army of England was 
on the banks of the Danube, and the capitula- 
tion of general Mack at Ulm was the rapid 
consequence. On the 1iith November 1805 
the French army entered Vienna, which 
Francis 11 had quitted a few days before, to 
retire with a remnant of his army into Moravia, 
where the emperor Alexander joined him with 
a Russian army, which he commanded in per- 
son. Napoleon encountered the two emperors 
on the plains of Austerlitz the 2d of Decem- 
ber, where the great military talents of the 
French leader again prevailed, and the treaty 
of Presburgh followed ; which recognised him 
king of Italy, master of Venice, of Fuscany, ut 
Parma, of Placentia, and of Genoa, Prussia 
also ceded the grand duchy of Berg, which 
he gave to Murat ; and in exchange for Hano 
ver, the margravate of Anspach, which he as- 
signed to Bavaria, cementing the chain of in- 
termarnages with his relatives, which he me- 
ditated, by uniting his adopted son, Eugene 
Beauharnois, to a princess of that family. He 
now also began to assume the lofty power ot 
regulating and creating dynasties, aud promo- 
ting the minor princes around him from one 
grade to another. ‘he electors of Bavaria, of 
Wirtemburg, and Saxony were transformed 
into kings; the crown of Naples was bestow- 
ed on his brother Joseph, that of Holland on 
Louis, and that of Westplaha on Jerome ; 
the republican Lucien declining every gift of 
this nature. In July 1806, he ratified at Pa- 
ris the famous treaty of the confederation ot 
the Rhine, in which he transferred to himself 
the preponderancy previously enjoyed by the 
house of Austria. In the month of September 
following he demanded from his new alles 
levies of men, and by his conduct in respect 
to Hanover, and his military movements, once 
more goaded Prussia into ty resistance of des- 
pair. A powerful Prussian army was again 
got together, and that wretched campaign en- 
sued which ended in the decisive battle of 
Jena, fought on the 14th October 1806, the 
consequence of which defeat was more fatal 
than the defeat itself. A sort of moral can~ 
sternation or mental paralysis followed ; strong 
places opened their gates while occupied by 
numerous forces, at the sa aia and ea 
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tire armies submitted without a blow. In 
ehort, all the Prussian states were occupied in 
less than a month, and the Prussian family, 
especially the king and queen, were doomed 
to entertain a personal enemy, conqueror, and 
absolute dictator, very much like the most 
common of his courtiers. At this time France 
mtight be said to be mistress of civilized Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Great Britain, the re- 
sult of which domination was the famous Ber- 
lin decree, in which all commercial intercourse 
with England was strictly forbidden ; a vain 
but harrassing expedient, which was doomed 
in the end to lead to the demolition of the fac- 
titious power which attempted it. The severe 
campaign against Russia succeeded, in which 
were fought the battles of Pultusk and Friedland, 
and which ended in the treaty of Tilsit. This 
celebrated agreement was preceded by an in- 
terview between Napoleon and Alexander, on 
a raft in the river Niemen, where the two em- 
perors met and embraced, as did their officers 
and attendant soldiers in imitation. The con- 
clusion of the treaty on the 7th July 1807, by 
which Russia and Prussia engaged to keep 
their ports closed against the Inglish, and to 
adhere to the contmental blockade, followed 
this cordial salutation. Napoleon now turned 
his attention to Spain, and affected to meet 
the king and his son Ferdinand at Bayonne, 
to adjust their family differences. ‘The result 
was the abdication of Charles 1V, and the 
forced resignation of Ferdinand, who was most 
treacherously and indefensibly made a captive, 
on a general plea, which, if admitted, would 
put an endatonce to the theory of national inde- 
pendence, but which, while truly denounced 
wicked on the part of Napoleon, has been 
closely imitated by his successors. He then 
sent an army of 80,000 men into Spain, and 
#oon seized all the strong places, and being in 
possession of Madrid, he suppressed the con- 
vents and all the religious orders throughout 
the kingdom. On the 25th October 1808, he 
announced, that with the assistance of God, 
he intended to crown his brother king of 
Spain at Madrid, and to plant the eagles of 
France on the towers of Lisbon. The Spa- 
niaids nevertheless tenaciously, if not skilfully, 
resisted ; and Napoleon leaving the pursuit of 
the English army under Sir John Moore to 
marshal Soult, returned to Paris. As the ob- 
.ject of this abridgment is to follow the per- 
sonal movements, rather than the general pro- 
Patan of his wars, no attempt will be made to 
escribe the desultory hostilities, so honourable 
to British skil! and valour, which followed in 
Spain and Portugal. ‘The next aggression of 
apoleon deprived the pope of the provinces 
of Piebino, Macerata, and Ancona, for de- 
clining to wage war aguinstthe British, and he 
finished by a decree dated 17th May 1809, 
that deprived his holiness of all sovereign au- 
thority, and constituted Rome a free imperial 
city. Encouraged by the occupation of a large 
French army in Spain, Austria, on the 6th of 
April in this year, a third time ventured to 


dawuste war inst France ; on which Napo- 
leon qaitted Paris on the 16th of the same 
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month, and heading his army fought the but- 
tles of Landshut, Eckmuh!, Ratisbonne, and 
Neumark, between that date and the 10th of 
May, on which day he once more entered 
Vienna. The occupation of that capital dil 
not terminate the campaign, for on the 2ist 
of the same month was fought the bloody and 
indecisive battle of Essling, in which, after 
great loss, Napoleon was obliged to retreat to 
the island of Lobau. The archduke Charles 
was however too much crippled to follow up 
his success, and the French being reinforced, 
the decisive victory of Wagram was gained 
on the 5th and 6th July; on the 12th a sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon, and on the 
14th of the ensuing Ocrober, a definitive treaty 
of peace was concluded, one of the secret con- 
ditions of which soon became apparent by pre- 
parations commencing for the dissolution of 
the marriage of the conqueror with Josephine. 
That marriage, for the reasons stated—little 
more than the want of issue, and the alleged 
welfare of France—being annulled by the re- 
nate, Josephine, with the title of ex-empress, 
retired to Navarre, a scat thirty miles from 
Paris, and on the 2d April 1810, Napoleon 
espoused the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor Francis II. Soon 
after this marriage, he united to France the 

rovinces situated on the left bank of the 

thine, and by a decree of the 13th December 
in the same year, Holland, the three Hansea- 
tic cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubec, 
and a part of Westphalia, were added to the 
empire ; as also by another decree, the Valais, 
so little did he now conceal his views of an 
universal French empire. In March 1811, as 
if all his wishes were to be gratified, a son was 
born to him, whom he chnstened Napoleon 
Francis Charles Joseph, and called hing of 
Rome. Aware of the discontent of Russia, 
and of her intention to resist the first favoura- 
ble opportunity, towards the end of the year 
1811 he began those mighty preparations for 
the invasion of that empire, which formed the 
nucleus of the greatest array of disciplined and 
able soldiery which ever moved under one 
command and in one direction. In May 1812, 
he left Paris to review the grand army, made 
up of ali his auxiliaries and confederates, 
willing and unwilling, assembled on the Vis- 
tula, and arriving at Dresden spent fifteen 
days in that capital, attended by the em- 
peror of Austria, the king of Prussia, and 
nearly the whole of the princes of the Con- 
tinent, among whom he moved the primum 
mobile and the centre. This eventful campaign 
against Russia may be said to have opened on 
the 22d June, on which day he issued a procla- 
mation, wherein, with his usual oracular bre- 
vity, he declared that his ‘ destinies were 
about to be accomplished.”” On the the 28th 
June he entered Wilna, where he established 
@ provisional government, while he assembled a 
general diet at Warsaw. In the mean time 
the French army continued its march, and pass- 
ed the Niemen on the 25d, 24th, and 25th June, 
arriving at Witepsk on the way to Smolensko 
in the early part of July. In the march it ob- 
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tained several victories, and the Russians find- 
ing their enemy too powerful in open contest, 
centented themselves for the most part in 
wasting the country, and adding to the seve- 
rities and operation of the Russian climate 
upon asouthern soldiery. The French army 
however undauntedly proceeded, until arriving 
near Moscow on the 10th September, the fa- 
mous battle of Borodino was fought, so fatal to 
both parties, and in which 60,000 are supposed 
to have perished. Napoleon notwithstanding 
pressed on to Moscow, from which the Russians 
retreated, as also the greater part of the inha- 
bitants, who abandoned it by order of the go- 
vernor, count Rostopchin. When therefore 
Napoleon entered the celebrated capital, four 
days after the battle, he found it for the greater 
part deserted and in flames. ‘This strong mea- 
sure of which Russia possibly deems it impo- 
hitic to take the credit, saved the Russian em- 
pire, by completely destroying the resources 
of Napoleon. After remaining thirty-five days 
in the ruins of this ancient metropolis, exposed 
to every species of privation, retreat became 
necessary, and one of the most striking scenes 
of human suffering was experienced by the re- 
tiring army, ever produced by the unfeeling 
extravagances of ambition, flunger, cold, 
and the sword attended the wretched fugitives 
all the way to Poland, and the narrative of 
count Segur, who details all the circumstances 
attendant on this most striking series of events | 
and their effect on Napoleon, possibly forms | 
the most interesting of appalling pictures 1 | 
modern history. Detail within these fhmits | 
would be impossible, it must therefore suffice | 
to add, that arriving at Warsaw on the 10th 
December, on the 18th of the same month 
Napolcon entered Paris at night, and on the 
following day a bulletin, with no great conceal- 
ment of their extent, disclosed his immense 
losses. Early the next month he presented to 
the senate a decree for levyimg 350,000 men, 
whith was unanimously agreed to, and he 
forthwith began preparations to encoun- 
ter the forces of Russia and Prussia, now 
once more in combination. On the ¢d May, he 
encountered the armies of these allies at Lut- 
zen, and forced them to retire, on which Aus- 
tria undertook tomediate, but not succeeding, 
the battle of Bautzen followed, in which the 
French were victorious. On the 26th May an 
armistice took place, and negociutions were 
opened, which proved fruitless ; und Austria 
was at length induced to join the allies. On 
this important event Nap. leon endeavoured to 
reach Be lin, whue the allies sought to occupy 
L--esden, which attempt induced him to return 
and repulse them in the battle of Dresden, on 
which occasion, Moreau, who had come from 
Paris to fight under the banner of the confe- 
derates, was mortally wounded. At length 
these equivocal contests terminated in the fa- 
mous battle of Leipsic, fought on the 16th, 
18th, and 19th of October, which was decisive 
of the war as to Germany. The French loss 
was immense ; prince Poniatowski of Poland was 
killed, fifteen general officers were wounded, and 
Wwenty three taken prisoners ; and of 184,000 
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men, opposed to 300,000, not more thar 
60,000 remained. On this great victory, the 
Saxons, Bavarians, Westphulians, in a word, 
all the contingent powers declared for the al- 
lies. Napoleon returned to Paris, and inter 

rupted the compliment of address, by thus 
stating the disagreeable fact, that ‘‘ within the 
last year all Europe marched with us, now all 
Europe is leagued against us.”’ He followed 
up this avowal by another demand of 300,000 
men. The levy was granted, and on the 26th 
January, he again headed his army, and the 
allies having passed the Rhine early in the 
same month, in the succeeding month of Fe- 
bruary were fought the battles of Dizer, Bri- 
enne, Champ Aubert, and Montmiuail, with 
various success ; but now the advanced guard 
of the Russia... entered into action, and Napo- 
leon was called to another quarter. ‘Lhe san- 
guinary confluts of Montercau and Nogent 
followed, in which the allicd forces suffered 
very severely, and were obliged tu retire upon 
Troyes. Early in March the treaty of alliance 
was concluded between England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, by which each was bound 
noc to make peace but upon ceitain conditions, 
Tnis was signed at Chatillon on the 15th 
March, and made known to Napoleon, who 1e- 
fused the terms. Tis plan was now to pet inio 
the rear of the cunbined army, and by this 
mana@uvre to endeavour to draw thei off from 
Paris, but the allies paining possession of his 
inteution by an intercepted letter, hastened 
their prosress, and on the 30th Maich attached 
the heivhts of Chaumont, fiom which they 
were repulsed with great loss. At length, 
however, their extensive array bore on so many 
points, that ou the French beiny driven back 
on the banuers of Paris, marshal Marmont, 
who commanded there, sent a flag of truce, and 
proposed to deliver up the city. Napoleon 
bastencd from Fontainbleau, but was apprised 
five leagues fiom Panis of the result. He ac- 
cordingly returned to Fontainbleau, where he 
commanded an army of 50,000 men, and the 
negociation ensued, which terminated with bis 
consignment to the island of Elba, with the 
title of ex-cmpcror, and a pension of two mil- 
hons of livres. Ile displayed no unbecoming 
want of firmness on this occasion, and on the 
20th April, after embracing the officer com- 
manding the attendant grenadiers of bis guard, 
and the imperial eagles, he departed to his des- 
tination. It is unnecessary to detail the events 
of his brief residence in this island, in which 
he was visited by many curious Englishmen 
and others. It is probable that he never meant 
to remain in that equivocal situation, or the 
allies to allow him. Be this as it may, se- 
cretly embarking in sume hired feluccas, ac- 
companied with about 1,200 men, on the night 
of the 25th February 1814, he landed on the 1st 
of March in the gulf of Juan, im Provence, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. He imme- 
diately issued a proclamation, announcing his 
intention to resume his crown, of which “ trea~ 
son had robbed him,” and proceeding to Gre- 
noble, was at once welcom« d by the com- 
manding officer Labedoyerc, a in two days 
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after he entered Lyons, where he experienced 
a similar reception. In Lyons he proceeded 
formally to reassume al] the functions of sove- 
reignty by choosing councillors, generals, and 
prefects, and publishing vazious decrees, one 
of which was for abolishing the noblesse, of 
whom the restored family had already made 
the French people apprehensive, and another 
proscribing the race of Bourbon. ‘Thus re- 
ceived and favoured, he reached Paris on the 
#0th March without drawing a sword. In the 
capital he was received with loud acclamations 
of ‘‘ vive  empereur !”’ and was joined by 
marshal Ney, and the generals Drouet, Lalle- 
mand, and Lebfevre. On the following day 
he reviewed his army, received general con- 
gratulations, and announced the return of the 
empress. On opening the assembly of Repre- 
gentutives, on the 7th June following, he talked 
of establishing a constitutional monarchy, but 
by this tame the allies were once more in mo- 
tion, and having collected an immense supply 
of stores and ammunition he quitted Paris on 
the 12th of the same month, to march and op- 
pose their progress. He arrived on the 13th 
at Avesnes, and on the 14th and 16th fought 
the partially successful battles of Fleurus and 
Ligny. On the 18th occurred the signal and 
well-known victory of Waterloo, in which Bri- 
tish intrepidity made so successful a stand un- 
der the Duke of Wellington, until aided 
into decisive victory by the timely arrival of 
the Prussians under Bulow. The conduct of 
marshal Grouchy, commanding the French re- 
serve, was deemed doubtful on this occasion ; 
but the conquered frequently make these al- 
legations, and it is quite as likely that, the 
moral operation of success having passed away, 
similar distrust and want of confidence began 
to pervade the French armies, to that which 
had formerly distinguished those of the allies. 
In the battle, out of 95,000 men, it is thought 
that the French lost nearly 50,000. Napoleon 
immediately returned to Paris, but the charm 
was now utterly dissolved ; and, soured by the 
result of the battle, and fearing another occu- 
pation of the capital, a strong party was openly 
formed against him, and even his friends 
urged him to abdicate. He was prevailed upon 
at length, with some difficulty, to take this step 
in favour of bis son. It need not be said that 
all this sort of expedient was now too late, and 
that the {ate of this once all-powerful chieftain 
drew to its tristful termination. For some 
time he entertained the idea of embarking for 
America ; but fearful of British cruizers, he at 
length determined to throw himaelf on the 
generosity of the only people who had never 
materially yielded to his influence. He ac- 
cordingly resigned himself, on the 15th 
July, into the hands of Captain Maitland, 
of the Bellerophon, then lying at Roch- 
fort, and was exceedingly anxious to land 
in England. On giving himself up, he ad- 
dressed the prince reg nt in a well-known 
letter, in which he comp:red himself to ‘The- 
mistocles. It is impossible to dwell on the 
minutiz of his conduct and reception, or to the 
circumstances attendant on his consignment 
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for safe custody to St Helena, by the joint de- 
termination of the allies. For this his fmal 
destination, he sailed on the 11th August, 
1815, and arrived at St Helena on the 18th of 
the following October. The rest of his life is 
little more than a detail of gradual bodily de- 
cay ; rendered however strikingly amusing by 
the narrative of his remarks, conversation, and 
literary employment, among the few faithful 
courtiers and officers allowed to accompany 
him. These are all in the highest degree cha- 
racteristic ; nor, with the exception of some 
querulous resentment of what he deemed de- 
grading and unnecessary restriction and suspi- 
cion, does he appear to have conducted him- 
self below his great powers of mind. The 
multifarious publications descriptive of bis 
treatment and deportment under it, render all 
further attempt at description here superfluous ; 
suffice it therefore to say, that winle a vast 
majority deem his detention a justifiable piece 
of state necessity, opinion is much more di- 
vided as to the propriety of a purtion of the re- 
strictions, in regard to the receipt of newspapers, 
portraits, friendly memorials, &c. which could 
operate in no way to his release. Possibly, 
indeed, looking to various minor indications, 
an involuntary conviction of a want of a little 
governing equanimity and good sense in St 
Helena, strikes most of those who read these 
curious details. Leaving this to opinion, it ap- 
pears probable that mental affliction, added to 
unhealthy climate, began tuo operate fatally 
on the constitution of Buonaparte from the 
hour of his arrival ; asnearly the whole of the 
four years and upwards, while he remained 
there, he was sickly and diseased. His ultt- 
mate complaint was a cancer in his breast, appa- 
rently a disease to which he had a consttu- 
tional tendency, as his father died of a similar 
malady. He bore the excru‘iating torture of 
his disorder, for six weeks, with great firmness, 
generally keeping his eyes fixed on a portrait 
of his son, which was placed near his bed. 
From the beginning he refused medicine as use- 
less ; and the last worda, uttered in astate of de- 
lirium, on the morning of his death, were ‘ Mon 
fils!’ soon afterwards, ‘‘ téte d’armée!” and 
lastly, ‘‘ France.” ‘This event took place on the 
5th May, 1821, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. He was interred, according to his own 
desire, near some willow trees and a spring of 
water, ata place called Haine’s Valley, his 
funeral being attended by the highest military 
honours. Thus terminated the eventful and 
dazzling career of Napoleon Buonaparte, one 
of those extraordinarily gifted individuals, who 
falling into a period and course of circum- 
stance adapted to their peculiar genius, exhi- 
bit the capacity of human nature in the high- 
est point of view. It is useless to apologize 
for the impcrfection of what must necessarily 
be a mere sketch, but possibly arapid view of 
personal, rather than of general events, may 
give a better off-hand impression of a career 
like that of Buonaparte, than more minute and 
elaborate detail, passing as it does as rapidly 
across the mind, as he himself passed across 
his eventful existence. It will be obvious, even 
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from this inadequate glance, that his distin- 
guiehing characteristics were decision, self-re- 
liance, energy, aud promptitude of action—ail 
soldierly qualities, but mixed up in him with a 
clearness of discernment, and a facility of cal- 
culating and combining physical results, which 
form at once the incentive and mainspring of 
prosperous enterprise. As a soldier, indeed, 
he exhibited the highest order of genius—that 
of invention. He conceived a new mode of 
warfare, founded on a scientific and rapid 
movement of vast masses ; which, until prac- 

tised and understood by his opponents, ren- 
dered him almost necessarily victorious. He, 
in fact, altogether changed the modern art of 
war ; and as we have seen, he long profited by 
the priority of discovery. Looking at the 
moral complexion of his intellectuality, it is 
evident that the common selfishness of ambi- 
tion actuated him ; and that, like most fortu- 
nate soldiers, the glory attendant upon domi- 
pation and mastery, dazzled him more than 
the nobler species, which gives such a fine 
lustre to the names of Washington and Boli- 

var. This is not the less true, because his 
ambition was comparatively enlightened, and 
that he sought the improvement of society by 
much salutary reform in every direction, which 

militated not against his own ascendancy. Lis 
abolition of monkery and fanaticism, wherever 

he could reach them ; his removal of all the 

remnants of feudal servitude ; and his comnle- 

tion of an adequate and estimable code of laws, 

regulative of justice between man and man, 

are all compatible with the most selfish ambi- 

tion, such improvements being the interest of 
every order of ruler, if the blindness of despo- 

tism could be made to think so. All this good 

was not only consistent with the devouring 
ambition of Napoleon, but materially aided it. 
It has already been remarked, that he mo- 
delled himself upon ancient heroism ; but it 
was that of the Alexander and Czsar class, in 
preference to the purer models of Grecian and 
Roman patriotism and disinterestedness, which 
indeed would have encountered a very uncon- 
genial soil in modern France. Heroes of this 
description always place the essence of govern- 
ment in a single will, and that their own. 
Their subjects will be allowed to improve, but 
never to become independent, or to acquire 
any foundation for their prosperity which will 
release them from leading strings, and enable 
them to proceed alone on the strength of free 
and vigorous institutions. The conversations 
of Buonaparte, as related by Mr O’Meara, 
Count Las Casas, and others, develope grand 
views and striking intentions, but they all par- 
take of the foregoing characteristics , as, wit- 
ness his intended institution for the general 
education of the offspring of the princes of Eu- 
rope. Neither did the nature of his genius and 
acquirements enable him to perceive the inti- 
mate connexion between genuine national pros- 
perity, and a due understanding and admini- 
stration of the principles which regulate com- 
racrcial intercourse, and the domestic sources 
of gocial well-being. His ignorance on these 
heads, speaking of the Berlin decrees, may be 
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even said to have led to hisruin, In otherre- 
spects too the directness and strength of his 
genlus 1s more apparent than his power of phi- 
losophical appreciation and induction. It is 
clear, that he partook of the superstition which 
so frequently haunts the minds of those who 
encounter the extremes of good or bad fortune, 
—that of fatality ordestiny ; and on the strength 
of this vain self-delusion he shut his eyes to the 
extreme danger or presumption of an eternal 
warlike game of double or quits. Tothe same 
weak prepossession, is also to be traced his ex- 
clusive confidence in the elements of fire, and 
carelessness of moral, as opposed to physical 
resistance—which generally, however, in the 
sequel, are typified by the progress of the hare 
and the tortoise as he lived to prove. ‘Ts is 
also a soldierly failing. Regarded in a more 
familiar point of view, he appears to great ad- 
vantage. lua country hke France, he had 
the good taste to discountenance its fashion- 
able profligacy, and his court was the most 
moral in Europe. He loved and encouraged 
talent of every kind, and was a most liberal 
and enlightened patron of the arts and sciences, 
Agreeable, but rather low in person, and strik- 
ingly prepossessing in countenance, although 
occasionally abrupt and irritable, his manners 
and conversation weve extremely engaging, easy, 
and animated. At the same time, careless as 
he was of human life in the field and on mili- 
tary emergencies, he exhibited none of the 
fretful cruelty and apprehension of timid des- 
potism. On the whole, of his own class of 
great men, be is doubtless the first on modern 
record ; and with adue condemnation of his ag- 
gressive warfare, and lavish waste of human 
life, he may be said to have indirectly effected 
much good, as well as evil, in Europe. The 
time is past for either ridiculously blackening 
his character in the pure babyism of national 
animosity ; or, dazzled by his extraordinary ta~ 
lents and a hatred to much which he over- 
threw—and still more to much that his over- 
throw may restore—to regard him as an une- 
quivocally great man, and a benefactor to his 
species. Both these tendencies, a due atten- 
tion to the works emanating from St Helena, 
will materially tend to correct. In conclusion 
of this Jong article, it may be observed, that 
the four brothers of Napoleon still live in opu- 
lence and credit; and of all this remarkable 
and able family, his mother and his favourite 
sister Pauline, have alone followed him. Hav- 
ing accumulated vast sums out of his private 
imperial allowance, great riches will devolve 
upon his son, if the fulfilment of his will meet 
with no impediment, ‘lhe intended destination 
of this youth, now rising into adolescence, un- 
der the guardianship of his grandfather the 
emperor Francis, is still unknown. The widow 
of Napoleon, a princess apparently of no 
marked or distinctive character, was created 
archduchess of Parma on his retirement, and 
still retains the nominal government of that 
principality. For some time the young Na- 
leon was styled prnce of Parma in the 
Vienna azette, but he has since been called 
duke of RReichatadt. It is generally believed 
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that he will be moderately endowed, like one of 
tue juniors of the family, and be allowed to 
wear out his life in the usual somnolent carcer 
of the members of his maternal stock.— 
Aan. Biog, Burdon's Life of Buonaparte. 
BUONARROTI or BUONAROTA (Mr1- 
cHarEr. Ancrio) thle most celebrated master of 
the arts of design who has appeared since the 
age of Phidias. Ie was born in the territory 
of Arczzo, in Tuscany, in 1474, and was the 
sou of I.ewis Buonarota Simon, of the ancient 
family of the counts of Canosa. I is father re- 
moving to Florence while he was an infant, he 
was put to nurse at the village of Settignano, 
which was inhabited principally by sculptors 
and carve1s in stone, a circumstance which may 
possibly have given an impulse to the genius of 
the future artist. Placed at school he stole all 
the time he could from his studies, to employ 
it in drawing, which excited the displeasure of 
his father, who, though in i.digence, thought 
the profession of au artist degrading to one of 
noble descent. But the youth triumphed over 
the prejudices of his parent, and having ob- 
tained peimission to follow the bent of his in- 
clination, he was placed in the school of Do- 
minico Ghirlandaio an emincnt pater at Flo- 
rence, Soon after he closely applied himself 
to modelhng figures in clay, from the monu- 
ments of ancient art in the gardens of Lorenzo 
de Medicis. The taste and genius displayed in 
one of his productions excited the admiation 
and obtained him the patronage of that prince, 
who hept him in his family so long as he lived. 
Here, among other works, he executed a basso- 
relievo representing the Battle of the Centaurs, 
on viewing which, at a future period of his life, 
he lamented that he had not confined himself 
to a branch of art in which he had attained 
such early excellence. On the death of Lo- 
renzo he went to reside with his father, and 
afterwards removed to Bologna, where he con 
tinued his professional labours. Returning to 
Florence he esccuted a fine piece of statuary 
with the figures of David and Goliah; and 
also painted a battle scene for the ducal palace. 
The fume of his abilities extended to Rome, 
and he received an invitation thither, which he 
accepted. In that city he added to his repu- 
tation by a marble statue of Bacchus, and a 
Btatue of the Virgin of Pity for the chapel of 
the Crucifix in St. Peter’s. He returned to 
Florence, but was recalled to Rome by Pope 
Julius 11, who employed him to construct a 
maynificent tomb, which, though commenced 
immediately, was not completed till some time 
after the death of his holiness. It was placed 
in the church of St Peter in Vinculis, where it 
is still tobe seen ; and among its decorations, 
which were not all executed by Buonarroti, is 
one of his noblest works, a statue of Moses. 
While he was engaged on the monument of 
pope Julius, the jealousy of his rival Bramante 
embroiled him with the pontiff, and induced 
him to leave Rome, but he was soon persuaded 
to return, and reinstated in the favour of his 
holiness, who employed lim to cast a bronze 
statue of himself, to be placed in achurch at 
Bologna, The figure was represented in the 
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act of bestowing the papal benediction with 
au extended hand, but with so stem apd 
haughty an air, (such as became the marual 
character of Julius II,) that, on seeing the mo- 
del, the people asked the artist if he had in- 
tended to represent bim blessing or cursing ? 
Michael Angelo then enquired whether he 
should puta book in the other hand of the 
statue, to which Julius replied, ‘* No, let me 
hold a sword ; I am no man of Ietters.”?) This 
image, being overturned during a popular com- 
motion at Bologna, was ordered by the Duke 
of Ferrara to be cast into a cannon. Under the 
Pope, Buonarroti was employed to paint the 
dome of the Sistine chapel, which gave him an 
opportunity of gaining fresh laurels, On the 
accession of Leo X.to the popedom, he em- 
ployed this great artist in works of architec- 
ture and fortification, and even as a civil en- 
gineer. Clement VII, when cardinal] de Me- 
dicis, engaged him to erect the Laurentian Li- 
brary, and other works at Florence. After- 
wards his talents as aa engineer were put in 
requisition for the defence of that city during 
its siege, by the partizans of the Medicis fa- 
mily expelled by the Florentines. Ile re- 
mained in the place a year and then fied to 
Venice ; but on the restoration of peace re- 
turned to Florence, and employed himself on 
the mausoleum of the Medicis. Under Paul 
III, Michael Angelo finished his paintings in 
the Sistine chapel, for which the Pope re- 
warded hin with a pension. Ie also executed 
his famous painting of the Jast judgment, and 
pictures of the martyrdom of St Peter, and the 
conversion of St Paul, for the Vatican. On 
the death of San Gallo, architect of St Peter’s, 
the tash of carrying on that magnificent build- 
ing was confided to Michael Angelo. During 
several years he was chiefly occupied with this 
great undeitaking, and with all the enthusiasm 
of genius he devoted his time and Jabour to its 
completion, without any salary, trusting to fame 
for his reward. Though he did not live to see 
this structure completed, yet he so far corrected 
the plan of his predecessors, and left designs 
for the direction of those who succeeded, that 
it may be considered as his work. After hav- 
ing for seventeen years been architect of St 
Peter's, he resigned the office, and died nat 
long after in 1564. Ife was interred by the 
Pope’s command in the church of the Hol 

Apostles at Rome ; but Cosmo, Duke of Tus- 
cany, hac his body removed to Florence, where 
his funeral was celebrated with the honours 
due to his memory, and a monument was aftcr- 
wards erected for him, which was the joint 
production of the first Florentine artists of the 
age, exhibiting his effigy, surrounded by four 
figures, representing architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and poetry. ‘his celebrated artist 
was never married; and when his celibacy 
was alluded to, he used to say, ‘ his art was 
his wife, and his works his children, who would 
perpetuate his memory.” Grandeur is the 
characteristic of the style of Michael Angelo ; 
and whether viewed as a sculptor, a painter, 
or an architect, there is a daring sublimity in 
his compositions, which the works of no other 
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artist have ever equalled, and which displays 
the triumph of genius in all that is lofty, noble, 
and commanding, in the highest departments 
of art. It must not be forgotten that he culti- 
vated poetry with success, and his poems ex- 
hibit the same severe simplicity of manner, 
which distinguishes him as an artist.—Life of 
Michael Angelo, by R. Duppa.—D’ Argenville 
Vies des fam. Archit.—Vusari.—Teissier Eloges 
des Hommes Suvans. 

BUONO of Venice, an architect who lived 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He 
erected the famous tower of St Mark, at Ve- 
nice, which is 330 feet high and 40 feet square, 
in 1154. He also gave a design for enlarging 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Flo- 
rence, the prncipal walls of which stil] re- 
main; and he built the Vicaria with the Cas- 
tello del’ Uovo at Naples; the church of St 
Andrew at Pistoia ; and a campanile at Arezzo. 
He is reckoned the first who contributed to the 
improvement of modern architecture in Italy. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist.—Biog. Univ. 

BUONONCINI (Grovanni Battista) son 
of a celebrated musician of Lombardy, and 
born at Modena. He entered early in life 
into the service of the emperor Leopold, and 
gained great credit by his opera of Camilla, 
which he composed in his eighteenth year, in 
emulation of the celebrated Scarlatti. This 
piece was set to English words and produced 
on the London stage in 1707, by Mr Haym, 
where it was equally popular. In 1710, Han- 
del arriving in Eugland, where Buononcimi’s 
reputation was now at its height, a rivalry com- 
menced between these two great masters, which 


divided for a time the whole musical world— 


into two parties. Buononcini’s works pub- 
lished in London crnsist of two operas, ‘ As- 
turtus” and ‘‘ Griseldus,” a funeral anthem for 
the great duke of Marlborough, twelve sonatas, 
and several cantatas and chamber duets.— 
About the year 1733 his credulity was im- 
posed on by a charlatan calling bimeclf count 
Ughi, and pretending to be a natural son of 
James iI, This impostor asserted that he pos- 
sessed the secret of the philosopher’s stone, 
and prevailed on his dupe to quit England with 
him, and become a sharer in his projects. The 
connexion however does not appear to have 
been of long duration, as a few years after 
Buononcini was performing before the French 
king, and after visitng Vienna in 1748, re- 
tired to Venice, where his death is generally 
supposed to have taken place.—Durney’s Hist. 
of Music. 

BURCARD, BURCHARD, or BRO- 
CARD, a German, who became a Dominican 
friar, and was sent about 1252 on a mission to 
the Holy Land. Ile remained ten years in the 
monastery of Mount Sion, whence he was de- 
nominated Brocardus de Monte Sion. He vi- 
sited Armenia, Cilicia, and many neighbouring 
countries, and wrote a curious account of his 
travels, which is contained in an old French 
work, entitled ‘‘ Mer des Histoires,’’ Paris, 
1488, 2 vols. folio; and which has been se- 
veral times separately printed.— Biog. Univ, 

BURCH (Evwarp) a celebrated modern 
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engraver. His talents as a designer were 
rought into nctice by some drawings which he 
exhibited at t! e academy of arts in St Martin's 
lane, an association of artists which preceded 
the foundation of the Royal Academy. He af- 
terwards devoted himself to the engraving of 
precious stones, an art in which he attained 
high excellence ; and many of the works which 
he produced approach in elegance of design 
and accuracy of execution to those of classical 
antiquity. He was chosen librarian of the Royal 
Academy on the death of Wilson the painter, 
which situation he held till his own death in 
1814, at the age of 84.—Gent. Mag. 
BURCIHIARD or BROCARDUS, bishop of 
Worms, an eminent canonist of the eleventh 
century. He was a native of Germany, and 
became a monk of the Benedictine monastery 
of Lobes. Conrad the Salic, afterwards em- 
peror, to whom Burchard was tutor, procured 
his promotion to the see of Worms in 1008. 
With the assistance of Olbert, abbot of Gam- 
blours, he compiled the famous collection of 
canons, entitled ‘‘ Magnum Decretorum, seu 
Canonum Volumen.” This system of canon 
law, which is divided into twenty books, was 
printed at Cologne, in 1548, and the year fol- 
lowing at Paris. Burchard died in 1026.— 
Moreri.— Gravina de Origine Juris Civilis, lib. i. 
BURCHARD (Jonun) a native of Stras- 
burgh, who was appointed master of the cere- 
monies to the Pope, in 1483, was afterwards 
made bishop of Citta di Castello, and died in 
1505. le was the author of a very curious 
Journal or Diary of Alexander VI, written in a 


plain and simple style, which has never yet 


been published entire ; though there is a ma- 
nuscript of it in 5 vols. 4to. in the Chigi Li- 
brary at Rome, which extends from 1483 to 
1506, having been continued after the death 
of Burchard by some other writer. Leibnitz 
printed an extract of this Diary at Hanover, in 
1696 ; and some other parts of it appeared in 
« Eccardi Scriptores Medii @vi,’’ tom. ii. Bur- 
chard also wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Ordo pro 
informatione Sacerdotum.’’—Brog. Univ. 

BURCHIELLO a famous Italian poet, was 
born at Florence about the close of the 14th 
century. His family name was Domenico, but 
for what reason he was called Burchiello is un- 
known. He exercised the trade of a barber in 
Florence, and his shop was the rendezvous of 
the wits and literary characters of the city. 
His poems were written in a witty, eccentric, 
and sometimes indecent style, which fiom him 
was called Burchiellesque, and met with many 
imitators. He died at Rome in 1448.— Dict. 
Hist. 

BURCKHARDT (Joun Ltwis) the son 
of Colonel Gideon Burckhardt, was born at 
Lausanne, in Switzesland, in 1784. After stu- 
dying at Leipsic and at Gottingen, in 1806 he 
visited England ; ang being a younger son, and 
of an ardent and enterprising disposition, he 
offered his services to the association for mak- 
ing discoveries in the interior of Africa. is 
proposals were accepted, and he went to Cam- 
bridge to study the Arabic language, and ac- 
quire a knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
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and such scientific information as might be 
useful in the quarter of the globe for which he 
was destined. In March 1809 he sailed for 
Malta, and thence proceeded to Aleppo, where 
he assumed the character of a Museulman, and 
adopted the name of Ibrahim. He continued 
two years and a half in Syria, and made him- 
self familiar with the spoken dialects of the 
Arabic. In the beginning of 1813, he set off 
for Nubia, whence he crossed the Red Sea, and 
after visiting Mecca and Medina, arrived at 
Cairo in June 1815. The following spring he 
took a journey to Mount Sinai ; and on his re- 
turn to Cairo, he proposed to join one of the 
trading caravans to Timbuctoo ; but he was 
for some time prevented from putting his de- 
sign in execution, by the delay in the depar- 
ture of the caravan, in consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. At length the op- 
portunity for which he had been waiting ar- 
rived, when he was seized with dyeentery and 
died, after a short illness, at Cairo. Hus pa- 
pers were sent to the African Association, who 
published, in 1819, his ‘‘ Travels in Nubia ;” 
and subsequently his ‘‘ Travels in Syria and 
the Holy Land,” have made their appearance. 
—Ann. Biog. 

BURDON (Wirt.taM) a miscellaneous wri- 
ter, was born in 1764 at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and was educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees in arts, 
and obtained a fellowship, which, as he would 
not enter into orders, he resigned. He died 
in London in 1818, baving published—1. 
'¢ Life and Character of Buonaparte ;” 2. 
‘¢ Examination of the Pursuits of Literature,” 
8vo.; 3.‘* Materials for Thinking,” 2 vols, 
8vo.; 4. ** Three Letters to the Bishop of 
Liandaff ;” 5. ‘ Letters on the affairs of 
Spain ;” 6.‘ Thoughts on Politics, Morality, 
and Literature,” 8vo. 7. ‘A Vindication of 
Pope and Grattan ;’”’ 8. ‘' Treatise on the 
Privileges of the House of Commons,” and 
several miscellaneous essays and papers in the 
hea publications of the day.—Monthly 

agazine. 

BURE (W1i.ramM bE) a bookseller in Paris, 
who acquired great reputation among the lo- 
vers of curious literature, by his shill in biblio- 
graphy. Hisprincipal work, which is deemed 
a standard performance on the subject, is en- 
titled ‘ Bibliographia Instructeur ou Traite 
des Livres rares et singulieres,’”? Paris, 1763, 
7 vols. 8vo. He also published a catalogue of 
the library of M. de la Valiere, 1767, 2 vols. 
and “ Museum Typographicus,” 1775, 12mo. 
His accounts of different editions are very 
exact, but he did not distinguish books b 
any other merit than rarity. He died muc 
reapected in July 1782.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

URETTE (Psrer Jonn) a doctor of phy- 
sic, and man of singular talent and erudition, 
was born at Paris in 1665. His father was a 
fine performer on the harpsichord, and intended 
his son for the same profession, and both one 
and the other frequently played before Louis 
X1V. Young Bure e however secretly ac- 
quired the learned languages, and at the age of 
eighteen induced his father to allow him to re- 
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pair to the college of Harcourt, and in due 
time to study physic. He fully succeeded, and 
obtaining considerable reputation, was finally 
nominated to the chair of professor of medi- 
cine in the royal college, which he filled with 
great distinction. His acquisition of languages, 
including the oriental, was very extensive, and 
caused him to be admitted into the academy of 
Belles Lettres ; his dissertations on the Me- 
moirs of which are numerous and learned. 
One of his most distinguished treatises is a 
discussion on the genuineness of Plato’s dia- 
logue on music, which had been called in ques- 
tion, chiefly because there is no hint in it that 
the ancients were acquainted with music in 
parts. Burette maintained its authenticity, and 
consequently the ignorance of the ancients, 
which he is thought to have triumphantly 
proved. All his works on music were collected 
in a 4to volume, of which only however twelve 
copies were printed. He died in 1747, leav- 
ing behind him a large hbrary, a catalogue of 
which was printed in 1748.—Moreri.—-Haw- 
kin’s [list. of Mus. 

BURGER (Goprren Avoustus) a Ger- 
man poet, best known in this country as the 
author of the terrific ballad of Leonora, was 
born at Wolmerswende, in the principality 
of Halberstadt, in 1748. His father was a 
Lutheran minister, and gave him a pious edu- 
cation, but Burger was averse to all kinds of 
study, and passed his life in dissipation and 
idleness, occasionally producing his ballads, 
which became very popular from the simpli- 
city of their composition and the wildness of 
their subjects, which accorded with the tastes 
of his countrymen. He also translated some of 
ourold English ballads into German with con- 
siderable effect. In 1787 he lectured on the 
philosophy of Kant, andin 1789 was appointed 
professor of belles lettres in the university of 
Gottingen. He died in 1794, having bad three 
wives, the second of whom was the sister of 
the first, and from the Jast he obtained a di- 
vorce. His ‘* Leonora” has been translated 
by several English poets, as also his ‘‘ Wild 
Huntsman’s Chase,” and have been much 
admired .— Life prefited to his Works. 

BURGESS (Dante) a dissenting divine 
of eccentric character, was born in 1645, at 
Staines in Middlesex, where his father was 
minister, but on the restoration ejected for non- 
conformity from a living in Wiltshire. Daniel 
was educated at Westminster school, whence 
he was sent to Magdalen college, Oxford, 
which for nonconforming reasons he left with- 
out adegree. He then became tutor toa gen- 
tleman's son of Tedworth; and in 1667 ac- 
companying the earl of Orrery to Ireland, was 
made master of a school at Charleville, where 
he educated the children of many of the Irish 
nobility and gentry. He next became chap- 
lain to lady Mervin, near Dublin, about which 
time he was married and ordained a pres- 
byterian minister. After residing seven 
years in Ireland, he returned at the request 
of his aged father, and notwithstanding 
his nonconformity, venturing to preach ar 
Marlborough and other places, was im- 
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d, but released upon bail. In 1685 
e came to London, at which time the 
diseenters having more liberty, he hired a 
chapel in bBrydges-street Covent-garden, 
where he became distinguished for the broad 
humour and drollery that he introduced into 
his sermons, which in consequence attracted as 
many auditors for amusement as for edifica- 
tion. One of his biographers has furnished 
two happy specimens of his manner. Treating 
on the ‘‘ robe of righteousness,” he said: ‘ If 
any of you would have a cheap suit, you will 
go to Monmouth-street ; if a suit for life, you 
will goto the court of chancery; but if you 
wish for a suit that will last to eternity, you 
must go to (’hrist, and put on his robe of 
righteousness.” In the reign of Wilham he 
assigned a new reason for the people of God, 
descended from Jacob, being called Israelites, 
** because God did wot choose that his 
people sould he called Jacobites.’ The works 
of this courageous, able, and singular man, are 
numerous, but principally consist of sermons. 
Swift and his contemporaries frequently allude 
tohim. He died in his sixty-eighth year, in 
1715.— Bogue’s Hist. of Dissenters. 

BURGOYNE (Joun) an Enghsh general 
officer and dramatist. He was the natural son 
of Lord Bingly, and entered early into the army. 
In 1762 he commanded a force sent into Por- 
tuyal for the defence of that kingdom against 
the Spaniards. He also distinguished himself 
in the American war by the taking of Ticonde- 
rago, but was at last obliged to surrender with 
his army to general Gates, at Saratoga. Ile 
was elected into Parliament for Preston in Lan- 
cashire, but refusing to return to America pur- 
suant to his convention, was dismissed the ser- 
vice. He published some pamphlets in defence 
of his conduct; but is more distinguished for 
his three dramas of the “‘ Maid of the Oaks,”’ 
*¢ Bon Ton,’’ and ‘* The Heiress,’’ all in the 
line of what is usually called genteel comedy, 
of which they form hght and pleasing speci- 
mens.— Bing. Dram. 

BURIDAN (Joun) a philosopher of the 
fourteenth century, who was a native of Be- 
thune in Flanders, and was a professor, and 
according to some, regent of the university of 
Paris. He belonged to the sect of the nominal- 
ists, (See Ocknam, WixtziiaMm,) and being ex- 
pelled from Paris by the opposite party of the 
realists, he went to Germany, and founded 
the university of Vienna. He wrote commen- 
taries on the logic, ethics, and metaphysics of 
Aristotle. His works have been long since 
forgotten ; but two circumstances of doubtful 
authority have contributed to preserve his 
name from oblivion. ‘The first is his supposed 
invention of an argument in favour of the doc- 
trine of free-will. It states the case of an ass, 
placed between two bundles of hay, exactly si- 
milar, and so arranged as to affect the senses 
of the animal precisely in the same manner, 
when, asthe advocates for free-will assert, the 
ass, on the principles of necessity, ought to be 
kept, by the operation of conflicting motives, 
undecided in the midst of plenty tll he died. 
But this worthless sophism is probably older 
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than the time of Buridan. The name of this 
philosopher has also been associated with an 
affair of gallantry. Jane, queen of Philip the 
Long of France, was a woman of licentious 
manners ; and Brantome says, she entertained 
@ succession of gallants, each of whom, in bis 
turn, was tied up in a sack and thrown into 
the river Seine, to prevent him from boastin 
of his good fortune. Buridan is reported to 
have been one of her victims. Villon, a poet 
who wrote in 1461, says :— 
‘* Ou est la Reine 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fut jetté en un sac au Seine ?”’ 

This queen died in 1329, and St Foix remarks, 
that if Buridan was thrown into the Seine by 
her order he was not drowned, as he was liv- 
ing in 1348. There can be but little doubt that 
the story is altogether fictitious — Moreri,— 
Bayle.—St Foia’s Historical Essays upon Paris. 

BURKE (Epvmunp) a writer, orator, and 
statesman, of great eminence, was born, as some 
authorities contend, in Dublin, and others in 
the county of Cork, January 1, 1750. Tis fa- 
ther was an attorney of reputation, and he re- 
ceived his education under Abraham Shackle- 
ton, a quaker, who kept aschool at Ballytore, 
near Carlow. In 1746 he was entered at 
Trinity college Dublin, as a scholar of the 
house ; but it does not appear that he was dis- 
tinguished in the studies and exercises of the 
place ; on the contrary, he seems chiefly to 
have occupied himself with a plan of study of 
his own, the principal objects of which were 
logic, metaphysics, morals, history, rhetoric, 
and composition. Even at this early period, 
according to one of his biographers, he had 
planned a confutation of the metaphysical 
theories of Berkeley and Hume. Ile left Tri- 
nity college, after taking a bachelor's degree, in 
1749, and nothing much is recorded of this 
period of bis life, except that he made an un- 
successful application for the professorship of 
logic at Glasgow. In 1753 he first entered 
the great theatre of London as a law student at 
the Temple, where he soon became the admi- 
ration of his intimates, for the brilliancy of his 
parts and the variety of his acquisitions. Ap- 
plying more to literature than to law, he sup- 
ported himself by his pen, and by intense occu- 
pation brought himself into a state of ill health. 
This illness, by making him a guest to Dr Nu- 
gent, an eminent physician, Jed to his marnage 
with that gentleman's daughter, who, being a 
Roman Catholic, additional currency was given 
to a prevalent report of his predilection for that 
communion. In 1756 he published, without a 
name, his first avowed work, entitled ‘‘ A Vin- 
dication of Natural Society, in a Jetter to Lord 
#*** bya Noble Lord.’’ This work exhibited 
so complete an imitation, although ironical, of 
the style of Bolingbroke, that many have been 
deceived by itever since, and have never found 
out Mr Burke’s asserted intenuon to prove 
that the same arguments with which that no- 
bleman had attacked religion, might be applied 
against all civil and political institutions what- 
ever. In 1757 he published his ‘‘ Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful ;” which, by the eles 
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gance of its language, and the sp :it of philoso- 
phical investigation displayed in it, advanced 
him to the first class among writers on taste and 
criticism. His object is to show that terror is 
the principal source of the sublime, and that 
beauty is the quality in objects which excites 
love or affection. The fame acquired by this 
work introduced the author to the best lite- 
rary acquaintances, among which may be reck- 
oned sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr Johnson. In 
1758 he snggested to Dodsley the plan of 
the ‘* Annual Register,” and tooh upon bim- 
self the composition of the historical part, 
which he continued for a uumber of years, to 
the great benefit of that publication. {le was 
thus gradually forming himself for a statesman 
and orator, in which Fis career may be said to 
have commenced in 1761, when he went to 
Ireland as ccnfidential friend to William Ge- 
rard Hamilton, then secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, lord Halifax. For his services in this 
unofficial capacity he was rewarded with a pen- 
sion of SOO/. per annum on the Irish establish- 
ment. On his return in 1765 he was intro- 
duced to the marquis of Rockingham, then 
first lord of the treasury, who made him his 
private secretary, and through the same inte- 
rest he became MP. for the borough of Wen- 
dover. The marquis also raised him to afflu- 
ence by a nominal loan but real gift of a 
large sum, which placed him in easy circum- 
stances, and enabled him to purchase his cle- 
gant seat near Beaconsfield. Mr. Burke was 
thus completely enlisted into an aristucratical, 
but at the same time, popular party, and the 
course of his future career might even then 
have been anticipated. His first speech in 
Parliament was on the Grenville stamp act ; 
and it was at his advice that the Rockingham 
administration took the middle and undecided 
course, of repealing the act, and passing a law 
declaratory of the right of Great Britain to tax 
America. This expedient, of course, was only 
shifting the difficulty to a future administration ; 
but the measure was very popular at the time. 
The same ministry proceeded to other po- 
pular acts, as the repeal of the cider tax, and 
the resolution against general warrants ; but 
after a short reign they were tured out to 
make room for a new cabinet under Mr Pitt. 
Mr Burke concluded his official labours by his 
pamphiet entitled “ Short account of a late short 
Administration,” and entered into that long 
course of opposition to ministerial measures, 
which occupied no small portion of his future 
life. In the proceedings avainst Wilkes, he 
strenuously joined his efforts to those of the 
remonstrants against the violation of the rights 
of election ; and about the same time published 
his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the present 
Discontents ;’’ which contains a copious state- 
ment of his ideas ou the English constitution. 
He attributed all the evils and misgovernment 
of the reigu to an attempt to rule by secret in- 
fluence ; and showing the incompatibility of 
such an influence with the principles of a free 
state, he supports some extremely popular no- 
tions concerning the house of Commons, which 
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diately from the people, speedily to be resolved 
into the mass whence it arose.” Liberal as 
these sentiments may appear, his conclusion 
wus perfectly aristocratical, and indeed simply 
that of a partizan ; all this evil was to be reme- 
died by placing power in the hands of the great 
whig families, or in other words, of a Rocking- 
ham administration. This petty conclusion from 
magnificent premises, displeased many of the 
friends of freedom ; but in justice to Me Burke 
it may be said, that they are very consistent 
with his future doctrines and conduct, and may 
serve as an answer to those who have charged 
him with apostacy from a more popular theory. 
It is less equivocal praise to say, that whatever 
his speculative notions, he was at this time 
the uniform supporter of hberty, and the 
question connected with it, of the freedom of 
the press, the rights of juries, and of religious 
toleration. He also opposed the long train of 
miserable ministerial measures antecedent and 
consequent to the American war; and the 
whole powers of his eloquence were exerted, 
first to prevent, and then to heal the fatal 
breach between the mother country and her 
colonies. ln 1774 he was chosen member 
for Bristol, by the spontaneous efforts of whigs 
and dissenters ; and it is to his credit that he 
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penal statutes against the Roman Catholics. 
Ife soon however recovered all the ground thus 
lost, by his famous reform bill, which he un- 
successfully advocated with an extraordinary 
union of wit, humour, and financial detail. In 
1783 lord North’s ministry was dissolved, and 
on the return of the marquis of Rockingham 
and his party to power, Mr Burke obtained 
the lucrative post of paymaster-general of the 
forces, and a seat at the council board. Iie 
also embraced the auspicious opportunity to 
re-introduce his reform bill, which passed, but 
not without considerable modifications. On 
the death of the marquis of Rockingham, and 
succession of Jord Shelburn instead of the 
duke of Portland, Mr Burke, and many of the 
latter nobleman’s friends resigned. The me- 
morabl: coalition was also projected by him, 
and certainly affords a remarkable instance of 
political want of foresight, as never measmie 
more completely lowered in national estamation 
the party it was intended to support. [t is un- 
necessary to add, that the India bill formed 
the ostensible cause for dismissing this ill- 
judged combination; and that Mr Pitt suc- 
ceeded to the helm, and dissolved the parlia- 
ment. This measure Mr Burke condemned 
with great acrimony, and even talked of ‘‘ ne- 
cessities which might require an entire extinc- 
tion of some branch of prerogative.” He was 
still, however, consistent as a partisan of the 
aristocracy, by violently opposing the plan of 
parliamentary reform introduced by Mr Pitt. 
The next great political event of bis life was 
his share in the prosecution of Mr Hastings, 
which trial, indeed, originated with him,— 
Whatever the merit or demerit of that measure, 
it has not served to advance the character of 
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Mr Burke either as an orator, public accuser, 
or patriot. His priosipal speech on the occa- 
sion was remarkable ior violence and exagge- 
ration ; and although there ss no proof that he 
was actuated by corrupt or malicious motives, 
his harsh and coarse treatment of the accused, 
combined with his own personal ostentation, 
tended to exalt the character of neither his 
head nor his heart. On the settling of the 
regency in 1788, he warmly and earnestly ar- 
gued against the principle of the ministers, that 
the regency was elective and not hereditary. 
The last gieat act of his political life, was the 
part he took in the great event of the French 
revolution. He eariy manifested his dislike to 
it, and in 1790 bioke out into a violent con- 


demnation of the principles and conduct of the | 


revolutionists, From that time, he sat down 
to the composition of bis famous ‘ Reflections 
on the Revolution of France,” which appeared 
in the following October, and no work possibly 
ever attracted more attention or produced more 
effect. It is a performance of considerable 
vigour, exhibiting both the merits and defects 
of the writer, and containing much justness of 
argument, profundity of observation, and beauty 
of style ; but it is equally obvious that he com- 
mits the very fault which he intended to re- 
probate in his ‘“ Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety,” by making his arguments applicable to 
the defence of all establishments however ty- 
rannical, and censure of every popular struggle 
for liberty whatever the oppression. ‘This work 
had an unprecedented sale, and obtained the 
most unbounded praise from all who trembled 
for establishments, or became alarmed with 
the odious character which the French revolu- 
tion was beginning to assume. On the other 
hand it met with severe and formidable critics 
and opponents, and among other things, pro- 
duced the celebrated “ Rights of Man,” of 
Thomas Paine. Mr. Burke followed up this 
attack with a ‘‘ Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly,” in 1791; ‘* An Appeal 
from the new Whigs to the old ;” ‘ Letter to 
a Noble Lord on the subject in discussion with 
the Duke of Bedford ;” ‘‘ Thoughts on a Re- 
gicide Peace ;” and several memorials pri- 
vately circulated. In all these he displayed | 
unabated powers of mind, tinctured with some- 
thing of the infirmity, which allows an engross- 
ing taste or antipathy to lead to convictions 
rather than to follow them. Ilis zcal too, if 
not heightened, was certainly not abated by 
emolument, and by the large pensions be- 
stowed on him, which were rendered doubly | 
necessary by iuis liberal hospitality. In 1792, 
he published a ‘* Letter to Sir Hercules Lang- 
Tushe, on the propriety of admitting Roman 
‘atholics to the Elective Fianchise ;’? and in! 
1794 withdrew from parliament, and was suc- 
ceeded in the representation of Malton by his 
only son, Whose death soon after hastened the 
decline of nature which he was beginning to 
experience. Decay, by gradual approaches, 
terminated his life on July 8, 1797, in the 
sixty-eichth year of his age. He preserved 
his senses to the last, and a few heurs before 
he dicd, he had read to him Adcison’s paper | 
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in the Spectator, on the immortality of the 20 

Mr Burke was a very amiable man in private 
life, and exemplary in his domestic and sociul 
relations. He was also greatly beloved by his 
friends, from several of whom, including sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr Brocklesby, he re- 
ceived very striking proofs of regard. It is 
however to be remarked, that political difference 
of opinion wasincompatible with the retention 
of his regard, of which his public and unfeeling 
renunciation of the friendship of Mr Fox, in 
the house of commons, is a memorable and by 
no means Jaudable instance. His conversation 
was delightful, if not led into inflammatory 
subjects; and he loved praise to a degree of 
weakness, and was not niggard in returning it. 
Tle was at the same time exceedingly charita- 
ble and beneficent in his neieibourhoed: and 
founded a school for the children of French 
emigrants, the permanent support of which 
formed one of his latest cares. His public cha- 
racter will be best collected from a study of his 
political career, and his powers of mind from 
his publications. ‘The character of his oratory 
it is more necessary to record. It was pre- 
eminently that of a full mind, which makes ex- 
cursions to a vast variety of subjects, connected 
by the slightest and most evanescent associa- 
tions, and that in a diction as rich and varied 
as the matter. The character of this oratory 
is to dazzle and overwhelm, rather than to con- 
vince ; aud possibly in reference to positive 
business, it frequently wearies by an endless 
succession of figure, and a copiousness dege- 
nerating into prolixity. It has been generally 
remarked, that his speeches always ended by 
producing impatience, and that his vivacity, ir- 
ritability, and self-engrossment rendered him 
not sufficiently master of himself for a parlia- 
mentary debate ; neither was his loyic equal to 
hi» splendid powers of thought and imagina- 
tion, Jn praise and invective he was fervid 
and exuberant: but in the Jattcer not unfre- 


| quently coarse and intemperate, and from his 


repeated violations of decorum, his own party 
often trembled to see him 1ise. On the whole 
he was possibly the greatest genius, but by no 
means the most effective orator, in the house 
of commons ; added to which, his manner was 
indifferent, his voice harsh, and his action for- 
cible, but inelegant. It may be added, that both 
the ‘‘ Letters of Jumus’’ and sit Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s ‘‘ Discourses” have been attributed to 
Burke. The former contains some of his opinions, 
but not the sliglitest resemblance to his style ; 
while his share in the latter is, on competeut 
authority, denied. The entire works of this 
eminent man have been published by his exe- 
cutors in 5 vols. 4to, and 10 vols. 8vo.—M‘Cor- 
mic’s Life of Burke. LBisset’s Life of Burke. 
BURLAMAQUI (Joun Jamn>) an emi- 
nent civilian of a noble Italian family, who 
was born at Geneva in 1694. After passing 
through his studies with reputation, he was in 
1720 appointed honorary professor of jurispru~ 
dence in his native city. He then travelled 
into France, Holland, and England, and retu:n- 
ing home in 1723, entered on his professo ral 
duties, which he executed in such a niauner 
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an to render the university celebrated as a 
achuol of legal knowledge. In 1734 he went 
to Hease with his pupil prince Frederic of 
Hesse-Cassel, and continued there for some 
time. in 1740, having resigned the profes- 
sorship, he became a member of the grand 
council of Geneva; in which post he conti- 
nued till his death in 1750. He was the au- 
thor of a work entitled ‘ Principes du Droit 
Naturel,” 1747, 4to, in which he has collected 
whatever was most valuable from the writings of 
Grotius, Puffendorff, and their commentator 
Barbeyrac, and produced a luminous aud com- 
prebensive view of his subject. A treatise on 
political Jaw, which appeared posthumously, 
was compiled from the notes of his lectures 
taken by bis pupils.—Nouvr. Dict. Hist. Biog. 
Vaiv. 

BURMAN (Per1eER) a celebrated critic and 
classical scholar, who was born at Utrecht in 
Holland in 1668. He was educated partly in 
the univerity of Utrecht and partly at Leyden, 
where he studied jurisprudence, and took the 
degree of LL.D. After having spent some 
time in travelling, he returned home, and prac- 
tised with success as an advocate. In 1696 
he was elected professor of rhetoric and his- 
tory at Utrecht, and subsequently professor of 
Greek literature. Hy his lectures and learned 
publications he obtained so much distinction, 
that on the death of Perizonius in 1717, he 
was invited to accept the professorships of his- 
tory, rhetoric, and Greck at Leyden, whither 
he removed. His literary talents were chiefly 
devoted to the illustration of the Roman poets 
and historians. Ile published, with his own 
notes and those of other critics, editions of the 
works of Velleius Paterculus, Quintilian, Va- 
lerius Flaccus, Ovid, Phadrus, the minor Latin 
poets, Petronius Arbiter, Suetonius, Lucan, 
aud Virgil. He was also the author of many 
dissertations, epistles, and discourses on sub- 
jects relating to criticism and philology ; in 
which, as in all his works, he displays the 
laborious industry of an erudite scholar. Bur- 
snan twice held the office of rector of the uni- 
versity, and was thrice private secretary of the 
academical senate. He was likewise principal 
librarian, and professor of the history of the 
United States. He died in 1741.—WMoreri. 
Life of Burman, by Dr Johnson, in Gent. Mag. 

BURMAN (Perer) called the younger 
Burman, to distinguish him from the foregoing, 
to whom he was relajed, and whom he resem- 
bled, as a classical student and illustrator of 
the works of the ancients. He was a native 
of Amsterdam, and was professor of Instory 
and rhetoric, first at Francker, and then at 
the place of his nativity. He published a 
good edition of the works of Claudian; aud 
also edited others of the Latin poets, and the 
plays of Aristophanes; besides which, he 
wrote philosophical treatises and Latin poems. 
We died in 1778, aged sixty-five.— Nouv. Dict. 


Hist. 

BURMAN (Joun) a member of the same 
family with the preceding, distinguished as a 
writer on natural history. He studied medi- 
cine under Boerhaave, and practised as a phy- 
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sician at Amsterdam, wire he subsequently 
became professor of botany. In 1737 he pub- 
lished ‘* Thesaurus Zeilanicus,’’ a cataiogue 
of plants of the island of Ceylon, in which he 
was assisted by Linnzus, then a young man tra- 
velling for improvement. [lis other publica- 
tions were--“‘ Rariorum A fricanarum Plantarum 
Decades X ;’” ‘“* Plantarum Americanarum 
Fasciculi X ;”’ and a translation, with improve- 
meuts, of Rumph’s Herbary of Amboyna. He 
died in 1779. Nouv. Dict. Hist, Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 

BURN (Ricuarp LL.D.) a native of Kirk- 
by-Stephen, near Winton in Westmcriand, for 
which county, as well as for the adjoining one 
of Cumberland, he was afterwards in the com- 
mission of the peace. He received hia educa- 
tion at Queen’s college Oxford, and proceed- 
ed to the degree of doctor of Jaws in that uni- 
versity, taking it in 1762. Having entered 
into holy orders, he obtained the vicarage of 
Orton, Westmorland. Here he employed 
himself in digesting a system of Fnghsh law 
for the use of magistrates, which has gone 
through several editions, and is still considered 
the most useful work of the kind, being gene- 
rally known by the title of ‘‘ Burn’s Justice.” 
This work was printed originally in 2 vols. 8vo, 
afterwards in folio, and again in 4 vols. 8vo. 
He followed up this publication by a similar 
one on ecclesiastical law, which has been 
scarcely less popular, printed first in two 4to, 
then in four 8vo volumes. His other produc- 
ions on legal subjects are—‘‘ A Ilistory of tbe 
Poor Laws,” 1764; and ‘* Observations on 
the Country Workhouse Bill,” 1776. Dr 
Burn also contributed largely to a history of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, in 2 vols. 4to, 
in which Mr Nicholson was his coadjutor. He 
enjoyed his church preferment forty-nine years, 
during great part of which time he was chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Carlisle, and died at 
Orton, Nov. 20th, 1789.—Gent. Mag. 

BURNET (Gitsenrr) a celebrated English 
prelate, was born at Edinburgh in 1643. His 
rather was a respectable lawyer and moderate 
episcopalian, who became a lord of session 
after the restoration. He received his educa- 
tion at the college of Aberdeen, and in 1664 
travelled into Holland, where he studied He- 
brew under a learned Jew. On his return he 
remained some time in London, where he was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society ; and in 
1665, heing ordained by the bishop of Edin- 
burgh, he was presented to the living of Sual- 
toun. About this time, although only twenty- 
three years of age, he ventured to compose a 
memorial of the abuses practised by the Scot- 
tish bishops, of which paper he made se- 
veral copies, signed with his own hand, and 
sent them round to all the bishops of his ac- 
quaintance. This step was so much resented 
by archbishop Sharpe, that he proposed his 
deprivation and excommunication, but not be- 
ing seconded by his brethren, the affair passed 
over. In 1669 he was made professor of divi- 
nity at Glasgow, and while professor, he wrote 
a work, which he entitled ‘‘ A Modest and 
Free Conference between a Conformist and a 
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Nonconfermist,”” which production gained him 
much credit among the friends of moderation. 
He also compiled ‘‘ Memoirs of the Duke o: 
Hamilton ;’”? and now much patronised, hav: 
ing occasion to visit London, he was offerec 
a Scottish bishopric, which he refused. On his 
return to Glasgow he married Jady Margaret 
Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Cassilis, ant 
possibly was led, by this noble connexion, t 
publish in 1672 ‘ A Vindication of the Autho. 
rity, Constitution, and Laws of the Churcl. 
and State of Scotland,’’ being a defence of the 
Peer. of the crown of Scotland against 

uchanan and his followers. ‘This produc- 
tion, so inconsistent with the general tenor o1 
his conduct and opinions, was dedicated to the 
duke of Lauderdale, and much approved ai 
court, and a bishopric was again offered him 
and refused. In 1673 he was however made 
chaplain in ordinary to the king; and was in 
high credit, both with Charles and the duke 
of York. This court avour however did not 
last long, when, in consequence of the machi- 
nations in favour of popery, he inclined to the 
opposition party in the Scottish parliament. 
For personal security he resigued his profes- 
sorship, and removed to London, where he 
was coldly received by the king, and struck 
out of his list of court chaplains. Being con- 
sidered a sufferer for his principles, he obtain- 
ed the appointment of preacher at the Rolls’ 
chapel, and was chosen lecturer of St Cle- 
ment’s, The nation being at this time in preat 
alarm on account of the progress of popery, 
Dr Burnet thought a ‘ History of the Re- 
formation in England’? might be serviceable. 
He accordingly undertook it, and gave a first 
voluine to the public in 1679, when the affair 
of the popish plot was in agitation. It was 
received with great applause, and procured for 
the author the unprecedented honour of thanks 
from both houses of Parliament ; the second 
volume appeared iu 1681, but the third, which 
was supplementary, not until 1714. This ela- 
borate performance is usually esteemed the 
most valuable of all his writings ; and 
although exposed to much _ critical ani- 
madversion and attack, is regarded as the 
most full and correct account of the im- 
portant era of which it treats. The Ingh cha- 
racter of Dr Burnet as a divine caused him to 
be sent for by the witty and profligate earl of 
Rochester, when, exhausted by a course of un- 
bridled libertinism, he was sinking into the 
grave at the early age of thirty-three. The 
result of his conferences with the dying noble- 
man he gave to the world in his celebrated 
** Account of the Life and Death of the earl of 
Rochester,’ a work composed with great care, 
and honoured with the unqualified praise of 
Dr Johnson for its argument, purity, and ele- 
gance. About this time he also gave a charac- 
teristic proof of his conscientious sincerity, by 
writing a letter to the king, censuring with the 
utmost sincerity, his public mis- government 
and private vices. This letter, Charles quite 
as characteristically threw into the fire, and 
spoke of the writer with great displeasure. 
His connexion with the opposition party was 
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now very intimate, and he attended lord Rus- 
sel to the scaffold, whose speech there it is 
thought that he penned. At this time think- 
ing himself in some danger, he made a visit to 
Paris ; and such was the anger of the court, 
that in 1684 he was discharged from his lec- 
tureship by the king’s mandate, and forbidden 
to preach any more at the Rolls’ chapel. He 
however published during this ares ie several 
works in favour of liberty and protestantism ; 
and wrote the lives of bishop Bedell and sir 
Matthew ITale. On the accession of James 
II, he went to Paris, whence, in company with 
a protestant officer, he made a tour in France 
and Italy, of which he published an account in 
Jetters addressed to Mr Boyle. At the close 
of his travels, he was invited to the Hague by 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and had a 
great share in the councils relative to Eng- 
land. This conduct naturally exciting the an- 
ger of James, he insisted on his dismssal from 
court, which request wus formally complied 
with, while his influence remained the same. 
The king also caused a prosecution for high 
treason to be commenced against him in kng- 
laud, and demanded his person from the states, 
who refused to deliver him up, having obtained 
naturalization previously to his marriege witha 
Dutch lady of large fortune. In the great 
event of the revolution, itis scarcely necessary 
to say, that he took an exceedingly active part, 
accompanyiny the prince of Orange in his ex- 
pedition to England as chaplain. On the set- 
Jement of the kingdom, he was rewaided for 
bis services with the bishopric of Surum. On 
taking his seat in the lords, he displayed his 
usual moderation in regard to the nonjuring 
slergy and dissenters ; but in a pastoral letter 
‘0 his clergy, having absurdly stated the right 
of conquest as the ground of the title of Wil- 
liam and Mary to the crown, it gave such of- 
fence, that in company with a similar work by 
Zharles Blount, it was, by party manceuvre, 
dered to be burnt by the commun hangman. 
As a prelate hishop Burnet greatly distinguish- 
‘d himself by fervour, assiduity, and cha- 
ity ; and he maintained, at his own expense, 
a small nursery of students of divinity at Salis- 
Yury. On the death of Mary he published an 
¢ Essay on her Character,” in a high strain of 
‘ulogy, and was appointed preceptor to the 
luke of Gloucester, son of the princess Anne. 
laving lost his second wife, he married Mra 
Berkley, a widow lady of great respectability, 
vho wrote a pious book entitled a ‘‘ Method 
if Devotion.” In 1699 he published his 
‘ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” 
vhich incurred the censure of the lower house 
f Convocation, but is esteemed a standard 
work on the subject. The scheme for the aug- 
‘nentation of poor livings out of the first fruits 
und tenths due to the crown, originated in 
Dr Burnet, whose pen during the remainder of 
his life was never idle. This active prelate 
died of a pleuritic fever in March 1715, in 
he seventy-second year of his age, leaving be- 
tind him his well-known ‘‘ History of bis own 
limes,” with “ An account of his Life,” which 
was published by his son Thomas in @ vols, 
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folio, 1723-1724. This remarkable work, from 
the freedom of its anecdotes and characters, 
necessarily gave offence to many persons, and 
consequently excited much severity of stricture 
from the high party, and also a torrent of ridi- 
cule from the tory wits Pope, Swift, and Ar- 
buthnot ; the last of whom composed the piece 
of humour called the ‘‘ Memoirs of P. P. the 
Parish Clerk,’’ in ridicule of the bishop’s 
‘* Own Times.”? Bishop Burnet wrote many 
more things than have been here alluded to, 
which however are those by which his rank as 
an author has been determined. 


depth, vigour, and variety of knowledge. Hasty 
and rough in his composition, he compensated 


for these defects by his honesty and love of’ 


freedom. With the amenities of literature he 
was indeed little conversant, and lis manner of 
speaking of Dryden and of one Prior has ex- 
posed him to some merited censure. In a word, 
he was an ardent, active, and open character, 
benevolent, liberal, and disinterested, but vain, 
self-important, and garrulous, which latter fail- 
ing appears to have led to »ome mistepresen- 
tation, but to no intentional breach of veracity. 
Few characte:s have been more abused, but 
osterity on the whole has done him ample 
justice. Bishop Burnet left three sons: W11- 
LraM, the eldest, originally bred to the law, be- 
came governor, first of New York and Jer- 
sey, and subsequently of Massachusets and 
New Hampshire. He died in 1729. GILBERT, 
the second, was brouyht up to the church, and 
made a hing’s chaplain. Ile distinguished 
himself as a writer on the side of Hoadley, in 
the Bangorian Controversy. He died early. 
‘Thomas, destined to the law, gave his father 
mich uneasiness by a dissipated youth, but at 
length reformed, and obtaining great profi- 
ciency in the law, was kniphted and made 
one of the justices of thecommon pleas. LHe 
was the author, while a young man, of several 
political pamphlets and poems, and died in 
1753.— Biog. Brit. and Posthumous Memoirs. 
BURNETL (Tuomas) a learned divine and 
philosopher, born at Croft in Yorkshire, about 
1635. He was educated under Dr Ralph Cud- 
worth, at Cambridge, and became fellow of 
Christ's college in that university, Ile after- 
wards travelled as tutor to the earl of Wiltshire, 
and then with the duke of Boltun, and with 
the earl of Ossory, son of the duke of Ormond. 
In 1681 he made himself known in the lite- 
rary worldjpy the publication of his ‘* Telluris 
sacra (heoria,” which was subsequently trans- 
lated by himself into English, Through the 
interest of the duke of Ormond he was, in 1685, 
appointed to the valuable office of master of the 
charter-house ; and the samc year took the de- 
of LL.D. Shortly after he distinguished 
himeelf by resisting the attempt of James II 
to fix Andrew Popham, a Roman Catholic, as 
@ pensioner of the Charter-house. After the 
revolution of 1688, Dr Burnet was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary, and clerk of the closet to 
king William. In 1692 he published his 
“ Archwolagia Philosophica, aive Doctrina an- 


Neither his. 
style nor his matter will reise hii to the first | 
rank of writers, but he merits the praise of: 
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tiqua de Rerum Originibus.”” The freedom of 
opinion displayed in this work gave offence to 
some persons of influence in the church, and 
led to the removal of the author from the 
clerkship of the royal closet; and it is said 
that the same cause also prevented his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench. He died in Sep- 
tember 1715, and was interred in the Charter- 
house chapel. ‘Iwo posthumous publications 
of this author appeared in 1727; a treatise 

De Fide et Officiis Christianorum ;” and 
another, ‘* De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgen- 
tuum.” Allthe works of Dr Burnet exhibit 
him as an ingenious speculator, rather than as 
a patient and sober inquirer concerning the 
moral and natural phenomena of which he 
treats. His great work, the ‘‘ Theory of the 
Karth,”’ is one of the many systems of cosmo- 
gony, in which Christian philosophers have at- 
tempted to reconcile the Mosaic account of the 
creation, paradise, and the deluge, with the 
traditions of the ancicnts, and the principles of 
modern science. Lis speculations are recom- 
mended by sublimity of description and elo- 
quence of style, which have attracted many 
admirers, who have overlooked the defects and 
absurdities which have beeu detected by per- 
sons of cooler judgment. Addison, in one of 
his finest Latin poems, and in a paper in tle 
Spectator, panegyrised the theory of Burnet, 
and Charles I! (certainly no great authority in 
such matters) is said to have been much 
pleased with it. Among the philosophical op- 
ponents of the author were Dr John Keill, and 
Flamstead, the astronomer royal ; the former 
of whom wrote against him with great ability 
and some severity, and the latter declared that 
he was able to overturn Burnet’s theory in one 
sheet of paper. In his ‘ Archieologia Philo- 
sophica,’’ the doctor has combated the literal 
interpretation of the listory of the fall of man, 
and to expose its improbability, he has intro- 
duced an imaginary dialogue between Kve and 
the serpent, which, as coming from the pen of 
a divine, is singular enough. It is only to be 
found in the first edition of the work.— 
Che latitude of sentiment displayed by the 
master of the Charter-house not only subjected 
him to serious criticism, but aJso occasioned a 
satirical song-writter to treat him as an abso- 
lute infidel, in a well-known ballad on the con- 
troversy between South and Sherlock relative 
to the doctrine of the Trinity.—Biog. Brit.— 
Brucker’s Hist. of Philos. 

BURNETT ¢ ) a merchant of Aber- 
deen, who died about 1774, and distinguished 
himself by a singular bequest for the encov- 
ragement of de te and literary investigation. 
He was aman of piety and virtue, but he never 
attended on public worship; his theological 
sentiments, which are said to have approached 
Socinianism, not coinciding with those of any 
Christian church, Relyious controversy oc- 
cupied much of his attention, and he left be- 
hind him a considerable number of MSS. Such 
of his property as he had inherited he left to 
his relations; but of that which he had acquired 
in trade, he bequeathed about two-thirds to cha- 
ritable institutions, and directed that the re- 
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mainder should be be out to interest for fort 
years, when it would produce more than 1600/. 
Of this sum 1200I. was to be given for the best 
dissertation, and 4001. forthe next in merit, on 
** The Evidence that there is a Being all-pow- 
erful, wise, and good, by whom every thing 
exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties 
regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity: and this, in the first place, from consi- 
derations inde pendent of written revelation ; 
and in the second place, from the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to point 
out the inferences most necessary and useful to 
mankind.” It was required that all the essays 
should be lodged with a gentleman at Aber- 
deen, by the first of January 1814. Seven 
years were allowed to candidates to prepare 
the dissertations ; and during that period re- 
peated notices were given in the newspapers of 
the amount of the prizes, the subject, and con- 
ditions. The premiums were to be awarded 
vy three judges, chosen by the members of the 

ing’s Marischal colleges, the established 
clergy of Aberdeen, and the trustees of the 
donor. The judges appointed and sworn were— 
Gilbert Gerard, DD. prof. of divinity of King’s 
college; the rev. George Glennie, prof. ot 
moral philosophy at Marischal college ; and 
Robert Hamilton, LL.D. prof. of mathematics 
in the same college. They unanimously pro- 
nounced in favour of the dissertations of W. 
L. Brown, DD, principal of Marischal college, 
and J. BK. Sumucr, esq. of Eton college, which 
have been both published.—Maty'’s New Re- 
view, vol vili.— Month, Mae. 

BURNETT (Gesorce) the son of a farmer 
at Huntspill in Somersetshire, who, early in 
life displaying a disposition for study, was sent 
to Oxford, with a view to his taking orders in 
the established church. He there formed an 
acquaintance with Southey, Coleridge, and 
other distinguished individuals, with whom he 
concerted a scheme for emigrating to America, 
and there founding a Utopian establishment. 
The failure of this plan prevented Burnett 
from pursuing his original destination. He 
went to a dissenting academy at Manchester, 
and afterwards officiated for a short time as 
pastor of a congregation at Yarmouth. He then 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and became an 
assistant surgeon in a regiment of militia. This 
post he left and went to Poland as an English 
tutor in the family of count Potochi. Me staid 
in that country about a year, and on his return 
published ‘* Letters on the State of Poland,” 
1807, 8vo. ; which appears to have been his 
first literary production. le afterwards com- 
piled ‘‘ Specimens of English Prose Wniters, 
from the earliest times to the close of the 17th 
century,” 3 vols. 8vo; and ‘* Extracts from 
the Prose Works of Milton,” 8vo ; and he also 
wrote the Preliminary Introduction to Dr Ma- 
vor’s Universal History, which is perhaps the 
best specimen of his talents. The latter part 
of his life appears to have been spent in great 
distress, and he died in Mary-le-bone Infir- 
mary in February 1811.— Month. Mag. vol. 49. 

BURNETT (James) better known by his 
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the court of Session in Scotland. He was born 
m 1714 at the family seat of Monboddo in 
Kincardineshire. After studying at Aberdeen, 
he went to the university of Groningen, whence 
he returned in 1738, and commenced practice 
as an advocate atthe Scottish bar. In 1767 he 
was raised to the bench on the decease of his 
relative lord Miltown. He distinguished him- 
self by his writings asa metaphysician, having 
published ‘‘ A Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress of Language,” 1774-1752, 6 vols, 
8vo ; and ‘* Ancient Metaphysics,” 1778, &c. 
6 vols. 4to. Lord Monboddo was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of ancient literature, and espe- 
cially of the works of Plato and other Grecian 
philosophers. [lis works contain many curious 
observations, but they also exhibit some strange 
and paradoxical opinions. ‘Thus he seriously 
advocates the existence of satyrs and mermaidss 
and has advanced some whimsical speculations 
relative to a supposed affinity between the hu- 
man race and the monkey tribe, which exposed 
him to a good deal of ridicule on the first pub- 
lication of his theories. J3oth his official and 
his private character were extremely respect- 
able ; and he was, in spite of his eccentricities, 
a man of considerable learning and ability. He 
died in consequence of a paralytic stroke at 
Edinburgh, May 26th, 1799.—-Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. 

BURNEY (Cuaarturs, Mus. Doct.) an emi- 
nent English professor of music, of which sci- 
ence he published a ‘General History.”” He 
was a native of Shrewsbury, and born in 1726. 
Having reccived the 1udiments of education, 
first at the grammar-school in his native town 
and afterwards in that of Chester, he returned 
home in 1741, and continued the study of mu- 
sic, for which he had early shown a strong pre- 
dilection, being assisted in this pursuit by his 
half-brother James. Aftcr three years he was 
placed under Dr Aine, with whom he conti- 
nued during a similar pe1iod, and in 1749 was 
elected organist to a church in Fenchurch- 
street. His stay in London however was but 
short, for after composing ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
*¢ Alfred,” and ‘‘ Queen Mab,” three musical 
pieces for Drury-lane, all produced in the win- 
ter of 1749, he retired to Lynn Regis, where 
he commenced his great undertaking, the ‘ Ge- 
neral History of Music,” the first volume of 
which however, in quarto, did not appear till 
1776, the remaining three coming out subse- 
quently at intervals till the whole was com- 
pleted in 1789. After spending nine years in 
Norfolk he returned to the metro , and pro- 
duced at Drury-lane an English version of the 
Devin du Village of Rousseau, in the year 
1766. In 1769 he took an honoiary degree of 
doctor of music at Oxford, where his proba- 
tionary exercise was much admuircd, and was 
frequently performed afterwards at various 
music meetings in that university. The year 
following he went abroad, and on his return in 
1771 published his ‘* Musical Tour has 
France and Italy,’’ a work of great merit. Jn 
1772 he again jefe England and made a pro- 
gress through Germany and the Pays Bas, an 


oBicial title of Jord Monboddo, as a judge of account of which afterwards appeared in two 
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octavo volumes. On his second return he be- ‘St Paul’s: besides which he printed, for pri- 
came a fellow of theRoyal Society, and drew up | vate distribution, 2 small impression of the 
“ An account of little Crotch the infant musi- Latin epistles of Dr Bentley and otber learned 

cian,” the present Oxford musical professor, scholars.—Ann. Biog. 
which appeared in the “ Philosophical Trans- | BURNEY (Rear-Adm. James, FRS.) son 
actions.” His other works are—an account of the author of the history of music, and bro- 
of the commemoration of Handel in 1785, ther of Dr Charles Burney and Madame d’Ar- 
with a memoir of that celebrated man, pub- blay. Admiral Burney was one of the most 
lished for the benefit of the musical fund ; a scientific geographers this country ever pro- 
‘* Life of Metastasio,” in 5 vuls. 8vo, 1796; an duced. He published a voluminous history of 
‘¢ Essay on the History of Comets ;” a “Plan voyages of discovery, an interesting account 
of a Public Music School ;” and ‘ ‘Tne Cun-_ of the eastern navigation of the Russians, and 
ning Man ;” besides numerous musical com- several philosophical tracts. In his youth he 
positions, conaisting for the most partof sonatas, was a great favourite of the lexicographer 
duets, and concertos. Dr Burney was for some , Johnson, who speaks of him in the most affec- 
time an inhabitant of a house in St. Martin’s- | tionate terms in one of his letters to Mrs. 
street,near Leicester-square, which was once the Piozzi. le entered the navy young, and ac- 
habitation of sir Isaac Newton, but the last companied captain Cook as midshipman and 
twenty-five years of his life were spent in his lieutenant in the two last voyages of that en- 
apartments in Chelsea college, to which esta-|terprising navigator. He died in London of 
blishment he was organist. Several of his apoplexy, in his seventy-second year, Nov. 17, 

children, of whom he had eight, by two mar- 1821.—lhid. 

riages, have bighly distinguished themselvesin BURNS (Rozenr) a celebrated Scottish 
the literary world, especially bis second son, poet, whose history affords a memorable ex- 
who inherited the talents with the name of his | ample of the miseries arising from the posses- 
father, and madame d’ Arblay, authoress of sion of extraordinary talents, unaccompanied 
‘* Evelina,” &c. His eldest son James was a! by habits of prudence and self-control. He 
companion of Cooke the circumnavigator. Dr; was the son of William Burnes or Burns, a 
Bumey died in 1814, aged 88.—Biog. Dict. of gardener and small farmer, near the town of 
Mus. Gent. Mag. Ayr, and was born January @5th, 1759. He 
BURNEY (Cuantrs) second son of the was brought up to rustic labour ; but his edu- 
historian of music, a classical scholar and critic cation was not neglected, as he was at an early 
of high reputation. He was born at Lynn in age instructed in English grammar by Mr Mur- 
Norfolk in 1757, and received his education doch, (who died not long since in London,) to 
at the Charter-house school, and the universi- which he added an acquaintance with the 
ties of Cambridge and Aberdeen. At the Jat- French language and practical mathematics. 
ter he took the degree of MA. in 1781. Hie Smitten with a passion for reading, he devoted 
adopted the profession of a schvol-master, and every moment he could spare to the perusal of 
after having been assistant in an academy at such books as fell in his way, and among them 
Highgate, he became connected with Dr Wil- meeting with the works of some of the best 
liam Rose of Chiswick, whose daughter he English poets, he was enabled to cultivate and 
afterwards married, Here he first distinguish- improve a taste for poetry and romantic fic- 
ed himeelf as a writer in the Monthly Review, tion ; which was perhaps first inspired by the 
to which he contributed many articles un clas- chimney-corner tales of an old woman in his 
sical literature, one of the earliest of which father’s family, whose memory was plentifully 
was a critique on the monostrophice of Mr stored with adventures of fairies, witches, war- 
Huntingford, since raised to the episcopal locks, ghosts, and goblins, which she religi- 
bench. In 1786 Mr Burney opened a school ously believed, and therefore detailed with the 
at Hammersmith, whence he removed in 1793 most impressive effect to her admiring audi- 
to Greenwich. He subsequently entered into tors. Burns’s first poetical effusions were 
holy orders, and was then created DD. by prompted by love, a passion of which he was 
mandate of the archbishop of Canterbury, hav- peculiarly susceptible. Having begun, he con- 
ing previously obtained the degree of LL.D. tinued to make verses, which attracted the no-~ 
from the universities of Aberdeen and Glas- tice of his neighbours, and gained him consi- 
ow. His church preferment was the living of derable reputation. His company was conse- 
Paul, Deptford, the rectory of Cliffe, and a quently much sought after, a circumstance 
prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln, besides which led to an indulgence in habits of dissi- 
which he was chaplain in ordinary to the pation, and a disgust at the plebeian occupa- 
king. He died in December 1817 ; and his tion to which he seemed destined by fortune. 
valuable collection of books, many of them en- He then engaged in business as a flax-dresser, 
riched with manuscript notes, was purchased in the town of Irvine, but his premises were 
Wy parliament for the British Museum. Dr destroyed by fire, and he was obliged to relin- 
urney published an appendix to Scapula’s quish the undertaking. His father dying, he 
Greek Lexicon from the MSS. of Dr Askew; took a small farm in conjunction with his 
a valuable edition of the choral odes of Aischy- younger brother, and this scheme also proved 
lus, the Greek tragedian ; the Greek lexicon unsuccessful. In the mean time he had formed 
of Philemon ; remarks on the Greek verses of a connexion with a young woman, whom, on 
Milton ; an abridgement of Pearson’s exposi- her becoming pregnant, he would have mare 
the creed; and a sermon preached at ried; but his ruined circumstances induced 
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her friends to object to it. Thus unsuccessful 
at home, he engaged himself as assistant over- 
seer to a plantation in Jamaica. To obtain the 
funds necessary for the voyage, he was induced 
to publish, by subscription, a volume of his 
poetical effusions. It was accordingly printed 
at Kilmarnock in 1786, and Burns having de- 
rived from the publication the assistance he 
expected, was about to set sai] from his native 
land, when his purpose was prevented by the 


communication of a letter from Dr Blacklock, 


to a friend of the Ayrshire poet, recommend- 


ing that he should visit Edinburgh, in order to - hi q 
| @ writing master in Bunhill-row. 


take advantage of the general admiration his 
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of the extent and accuracy of his knowledge and 
observation, and the strength and vivacity of 
his genius. He left a wife and four chil 
unprovided for; but his friends raised a sub- 
scription for their support; and an edition of 
the works of Burns in 4 vols. 8vo, was pub- 
lished for their benefit in 1800, with a life of 
the author, by Dr Currie of Liverpool.—Cur- 
rie’s Life of Burns. 

BURROW (RevBen) a mathematician, was 
born at Hoberly in Yorkshire. After receiving 
a common education, he became clerk to a 
merchant in Tondon, and afterwards usher to 
He next re- 


poems had excited, and publish a new edition | moved to Portsmouth where he kept a school, 


of them. This advice was eagerly adopted, 


and the result exceeded his most sanguine ex- | 
After remaining more than a year. 


pectations. 
in the Scottish metropolis, admired, flattered, 
and caressed by persons of eminence for their 
rank, fortune, or talents, he retired to the 
country with the sum of 500/., which he had 
realised by the second publication of his poems. 
A part of this sum he advanced to his brother, 
and with the remainder took a considerable 
farm near Dumfries, and at the same time pro- 
cured the office of an exciseman. THe also 
now completed his matrimonial engagement 
with the female to whom he had been con- 
tracted. 
vented him from paying a proper attention to 
his farm; and, after a trial of three years and 
a half, he found himself obliged to resign his 
lease, and remove to the town of Dumfries, to 
follow his employment as an exciseman, He 
continued to exercise his pen, particularly in 


the composition of a number of beautiful songs, | 


adapted to old Scottish tunes, for a periodical 
work published at Edinburgh. His disposition 
to intemperate indulgence was too deeply 
rooted to be overcome ; and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his friends, and his own ac- 
knowledged conviction of the folly of his con- 
duct, he persisted in the use of imebriating li- 
quors till he had ruined his constitution, and 
brought on a disease which occasioned his 
death, July 21st, 1796. The pcems of Burns 
are none of them of any great length, nor do 
they appertain to the higher kinds of poetical 
composition. It appears indeed from his cor- 
respondence that he at one time me.litated an 
epic or dramatic effort, but the mode of his 
spending his time, with which he had become 
familiar, utterly prevented the necessary appli- 
cation, Whatever he has done however he 
has done well. His songs, his tales, and his 
poetical epistles display pathos, humour, a 
vigour of sentiment, and a purity and elegance 
of style, which in spite of their being clothed 
in what may be termed a provincial dialect, 
will not only insure a permanent fame to their 
author, but advance him high in the records 
of native genius. His prose compositions, 
which consist entirely of private letters never 
intended for the press, are altogether as extra- 
ordinary productions as his poems. And those 
literary men who were acquainted with him 
have asserted that his conversation was not 
less cniculated to leave a poet impression 
Bzoa. Yser.—No.- XX-V. 


His convivial habits ere long pre-. 


but which not succeeding he returned to Lon- 
don, and was employed by Dr Maskelyne in 
making observations on the mountain of Sche- 
hallian. We afterwards became drawinp-mas- 
ter in the Tower, when he became editor of 
the Gentleman’s and Lady’s Diaries. In 1782 
he went to Calcutta, where he became one of 
the first members of the Asiatic Society and 
teacher of mathematics. He died in 1791 
while engaged on a trigonometrical survey of 
Bengal. His works are—a restitution of Apol- 
lonius on Inclinations; a tract on projec- 
tiles, published in 1773 ; and a short account 
of the late Mr Burrow’s measurement of a de- 
gree of longitude, and another of latitude, near 
the tropic in Bengal. Several of his papers 
appeared in the Asiatic Transactions.— New 
Monthly Mag. vol. i. 

BURROW (Sir Jamrs) an English lawyer, 
was born in 1701, and was made master of 
the crown office in 1724. Onthe death of 
Mr West in 1772, he was prevailed upon to 
fill the president’s chair at the Royal Society 
until the anniversary election, when he resign~ 
ed it to Sir John Pringle ; and in 1773, when 
the society presented an address to the hing, 
he received the honour of knighthood. Dur- 
ing the memorable presidency of the earl of 
Mansfield, Sir James was the first reporter of 
law cases. Ile retained his office of master of 
the crown office until his death, which hap- 
pened in 1782. MWe is the author of four vo- 
lumes of reports; and one of decisions in the 
Court of King’s Bench. He also published a 
few anecdotes and observations relating to 
Oliver Cromwell and his family, and an essay 
on punctuation.— Nichols's Life of Bowyer. 

BURTON (Joun) a learned critic and di- 
vine, born at Wembworth in Devonshire in 
1696. He was educated at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, of which he became a tutor, 
and while only bachelor of arta, he delivered a 
Greek lecture. In 1733 he was chosen a fel- 
low of Eton college ; and about the same time 
he was presented to the living of Maple Der- 
ham in Oxfordshire, where he married the wi- 
dow of his predecessor in the benefice, and 
passed some years as a country clergyman. 
On the death of his wife in 1748, he removed 
to Eton, and resumed his hterary pursuits. In 
1752 he took the degree of DD., and in 1766 
obtained the rectory of Worplesdon in Surrey’ 
He died in 1771, and was interred in the cha. 
pel of Eton college. Dr aaron ® Wolke whe 
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sist of sermons; theological dissertations in 
Latin ; and Greek, Latin, and English poetry. 
But his literary reputation is chiefly founded 
on a selection of ancient Greek tragedies, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘*Pentalogia,’”’ 1758, 
8vo. This work was commenced by Joseph 
Bingham, a pupil of Dr Burton, who dying 
ore it was completed, the Doctor added a 
preface, dissertations, and notes, which con- 
tribute much to the value of the book.— Biog. 
Brit. Life of Burton, by Dr E. Bentham. © 
BURTO GJ onN) a physician and writer 
on ecclesiastical antiquities, who was a native 
of Rippon in Yorkshire. He studied at Ox-: 
ford, and afterwards at the umiversity of. 
Rheims in France, where he took the degree | 
of MD. He settled in practice at York, and | 
attained much reputation for professional skill; 
but during the rebellion in favour of the pre- 
tender in 1745, his equivocal conduct occa- 
sioned his loyalty to the reigning family to be 
suspected, and he thought it necessary to pub- 
lish a pamphlet in defence of his principles 
and character. He died in 1771. Dr Bur- 
ton was the author of some medical tracts ; 
and he wrote a treatise on midwifery, which 
imvolved him in a controversy with Dr Smellie, 
as to the relative value of the obstetrical instru- 
ments invented by these rival practitioners, 
Upon this point, experience has decided in 
favour of Smellie, who however laid himself 
open to the criticism of his antagonist, by ac- 
tually committing the ludicrous blunder allud- 
ed to by Sterne, in lus Tristram Shandy, vol. 
ii, chap. 2. The title ‘‘ Lithopedii Senonen- 
sis Icon,”’ occurring in some catalogue as the 
designation of an engraving of a petrified child, 
the learned doctor supposed it to belong to a 
book, which he stoked: or referred to as a work 
on midwifery, by Lithopedus Senonensis. 
Sterne, probably on some private account, en- 
corals a dislike to Burton, as he is said to 
have been the prototype of Dr Slop. Besides 
his professional works, Dr Burton was the au- 
thor of ‘ Monastioon Eboracense ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,’ 1758, 
folio.—Gough’s Topography. ; ; 
BURTON (Rosert) a very ingenious wri- 
ter of the seventeenth century. He was born 
at Lindley in Leicestershire, and educated at 
Christchurch college, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of BD. He embraced the ecclesi- 
astical profession, and became rector of Se- 
grave in Leicestershire. His learning, which 
Was various and extensive, is copiously dis- 
played in a singular work which he wrote, 
entitled “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” by 
Democritus Junior. This treatise, first pub- 
lished in 1621, has been repeatedly reprinted. 
Barton died in January 1639-40, and was bu- 
ried at Christchurch, with the following epi- 
taph, said to have been his own composition : 
** Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus, 
Hic jacet Democritus Junior ; 
Cui vitam pariter et mortem 
Dedit Melancholia.” 
The personal character of Robert Burton was 
very neruliar, He was a man of integrity and 
benevolence, but subject to strange fits of hy- 
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pochondriac melancholy, which rendered his 
conduct flighty and inconsistent. Sometimes 
he was an agreeable and lively companion, de- 
lighting those around him with perpetual sal- 
lies of wit and humour ; while at other times 
he would he devoured with spleen and ennui, 
from which he sought relief and diversion by 
listening to the ribaldry and coarse jests of the 
bargemen, on the river near Oxford. He is 
reported alse to have undertaken the composi- 
tion of his anatomy of Melancholy with a view 
to the dissipation of his morbid feelings. What- 
ever effect the book may have had on the au- 
thor, it seems to have been beneficial to others 
im various ways. Anthony Wood tells us, that 
the bookseller who first published it, got an 
estate by it. Archbishop Herring, in his 
letters, says, ‘‘ Burton upon Melancholy is an 
author the pleasantest, the most learned, and 
the most full of sterling sense. The wits 
of queen Anne’s reign, and the beginning of 
George the First’s, were,’’ he adds, ‘‘ not a 
little beholden to him.’’ Among those who 
have been most aeen, indebted to Burton, is 
the facetious author of Tristram Shandy ; who 
has however been perhaps too harshly censured 
for a fault which every man of general and ex- 
tensive reading knows to be common to al- 
most all great writers. See Fernar (John), 
and Sterne (Lawrence).—Biog. Brit. Europ. 
Mag. for 1793. 

BURTON (Wittram) brother of the pre- 
ceding, a writer on topography. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, whence he removed to the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar, but 
ill health interrupted his professional occupa- 
tions, and induced him to retire into the coun- 
try. He died at his seat at Falde in Stafford- 
shire in 1645, aged seventy. He was the au- 
thor of one of the earliest county histories, the 
‘‘ Description of Leicestershire,” 1622, folio. 
This work consists chiefly of pedigrees and 
family history from monuments, &c. and he 
left behind him a Jarge collection of similar 
materials. CasstBrLaN Bunton, his son, 
who died in 1681, published an English trans- 
lation of the epigrams of Martial, 1658.— 
Biog. Brit. 

URTON (Wirtram) a learned critic and 
antiquary of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of London, and studied at Oxford, 
where he took the depree of bachelor in civil 
law. He became maater of a grammar-school 
at Kingston in Surrey, and died in 1657. His 
principal work is a commentary on that part 
of the Roman Itinerary of Antoninus which 
relates to Britain, published after his death in 
1658.—Biog. Brit. Wood. 

BUSBEC or BUSBEQUIUS (Avcen Gis- 
LEN) @ traveller and pohtical writer of the six- 
teenth century. He was born at Comines in 
Flanders in 1522, and was a natural son of 
Gislen, lord of Busbec, or Boesbcc, a Flemish 
village. He was carefully educated, and ob- 
tained letters of legitimation from the emperor 
Charles V ; whose brother, Ferdinand, on suc- 
ceeding to the imperial throne, employed Bus- 
bec as ambassador to the Turkish sultan, Soli- 
man T, in which station he continued eseren 
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years, and during that time collected much 
raportant isformation relative to the political 
affairs and natural history of Turkey, which he 
published on his return to Germany. He was 
afterwards entrusted with the education of the 
sons of Maximilian II; and in 1570, was sent 
on an embastry to France, where he continued 
till his death in 1592. He was a man of ex- 
tensive learning, and is said to have been ac- 
quainted with seven languages. Besides his 
** Travels in the East,’”? he wrote ‘* Letters 
from France to the emperor Rodolph ;” and 
he also collected manuscripts and ancient in- 
scriptions, particularly the ‘“‘ Monumentum An- 
cyranum,” afterwards published by Grevius.— 
yle. Moreri. 

BUSCH (Jouw Groncz) a native of Lu- 
nenburg, who was the director of the Academy 
of Commerce at Hamurgh, and wrote several 
works on commerce and political economy. 
Among his publications are a treatise on banks, 
8vo; an essay on the circulation of moncy, 
3 vols. 8vo ; essays on commerce, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
the theory of commerce, 3 vola. 8vo ; experi- 
ments and observations, 5 vols. 8vo; an ac- 
count of the academy of commerce at Ham- 
burgh, 12mo. Ile also was the author of ma- 
thematical treatises, and editor of ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant’s Libiary,”’ a periodical work. All his 
productions are written in the German lan- 
guage, and are esteemed of standard autho- 
Tity.—Biog. Univ. 

BUSCRE (fcrmawn von dem) one of the 
earliest cultivators of classical literature and 
Latin poetry in Germany. Ee was descended 
from a noble family, and was a native of West- 
phalia. After having studied under Rodolph 
Agricola, he travelled in Italy, and on his 
return took the degree of MA. at IJeidelberg. 
At different periods he was settled at Cologne, 
Leipzic, Wittemberg, and Wesel; and at 
length became professor of history at Mar- 
purg. In 1527 he became a convert to Lu- 
theranism, in support of which he published 
‘¢ A Treatise on the Authority of the Word of 
God.” He died in 1534. His principal works 
are notes and commentaries on Donatus, Suli- 
us Italicus, Martial, Virgil, Juvenal, and Per- 
sius ; and poems in the Latin language, chiefly 
on sacred subjects. Though most of his pro- 
ductions passed through two or three editions 
during his life, yet, with exception of the 
** Valium Humanitatis,” ee are all literary 
rarities.— Aikin’s G. Biog. Biog Univ. 

BUSCHETTO pa DULICHIO, an archi- 
tect of the eleventh century, who was a native 
of the Greek island of Dulichium. He obtain- 
ed so much celebrity, that he was employed in 
1016, by the republic of Pisa, to erect the du- 
oma, or cathedral church of Pisa, the earliest 
example of what has been styled Lombard ec- 
clesiastical architecture. his edifice is in 
the form of a Latin cross; and is decorated 
with marble columns and ornaments, chiefly 
taken from ancient buildings. Buschetto died 
at Pisa, where is a sepulchral monument, with 
an inscription commemorating his great skill 
in mechanics. He left many pupils who were 
employed in public works at Pisa, and else- 
where.— Felibien Vies des Archit. 
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; BUSCHING (Anrnony Freperic) a very 
industrious and useful writer on history and 
geography. He was a native of Westphalia, 
and was educated at the university of Halle, 
after which he became tutor in the family of 
count Lynar, whom he accompanied on an em- 
bassy from the Danish court to Petersburgh in 
1749. On returning to Denmark in the fol- 
lowing year, he commenced his principal work, 
a system of general geography. In 1754 he 
was appointed professor of philosophy at Got- 
tingen, and subsequently of divinity, in which 
office he encountered considerable opposition 
from the zealots of orthodoxy. Being invited 
to become pastor of a Lutheran church at Pe- 
tersburgh, he went thither in 1761, and found- 
ed a very extensive seminary of education in 
that metropolis. A dispute with his congre- 
gation induced him to remove to Altona ; and 
in 1766 he accepted the post of director of a 
gymnasium at Berlin, where he passed the last 
tv mty-six years of his life, and died in Ma 
1793, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His 
literary productions amount to more than a 
hundred, many of them possessing much me- 
rit, and all more or less valuable for the in- 
formation they afford, though in general desti- 
tute of the graces of composition. The sci- 
ence of modern geography has been much im- 
proved by his labours; and he may be re- 
garded as the earliest writer who treated the 
subject with critical exactness. The most im- 
portant among his works are ‘‘ General Geo- 
graphy,” 6 vols. 4to, which has passed through 
many editions, and been translated into most 
European languages; ‘‘ An Introduction to 
the Descriptive Geography of the States of 
Europe ;” ‘‘ A Magazine of Modern History 
and Geography,’ 22 vols. 4to; ‘‘A Weekly 
Account of New Maps,” published periodi- 
cally from 1767 to 1783; ‘* Biography of Ce- 
lebrated Men,” 6 vols. 8vo.; ‘‘ Character of 
Frederic II, King of Prussia ;’’ ‘‘ Elements of 
Natural History ;’’ ‘‘ Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy,” 2 vols. 8vo; ‘History and 
Theory of the Belles Lettres,” 2% vols. 8vo. 
Busching also wrote much on theology, and on 
education.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
BUSBY (Ricuarp) a schoolmaster, famous 
for his severity, was born at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire in 1606, and was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, and elected student of Chriat- 
church, Oxford, in 1624. At the university 
he distinguished himself as a classical scholar 
and orator; and in 1631 took his degree of 
MA. On entering into orders in 1639, be ob- 
tained the prebend and rectory of Cudworth, 
in the church of Wells, and in 1640 was ap- 
pointed master of Westminster school, which 
situation he held upwards of fifty-five years. 
It is not recorded that he was distinguished for 
any peculiar excellence or method, or for 
any thing more than the length of his reign 
and severity of his discipline, which was more 
the result of habit and system, than any ill- 
nature. He was so pleased with any display 
of juvenile wit, that he would even pardon 
the exercise of it upon himself. At the resto- 
ration he was - en of Westin. 
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ster, and treasurer and canon residentiary of 
Wells, and at the same time took the degree 
ef DD. Asa literary man he is known only 
by the books which he published for his school, 
which prove him to have been an accurate 
grammarian. He was zealously attached to 
the church and monarchy, and was very cha- 
ritable hoth on public and private occasions. 
po died in 1695, aged eiyhty-nine.—Biog. 
it. 

BUTEO or BOUREL (Jonn) a native of 
Dauphiny, who was a canon regular of the 
order of St Anthony at Vienne, in the six- 
teenth century, and distinguished himself by 
his writings on jurisprudence and mathematics. 
He studied the latter science under the famous 
Orontius Finreus, against whom he wrote a 
treatise on the quadrature of the circle. Among 
his other works, one of the most curious is a 
discourse on Noah’s ark, containing various 
computations relative to its form and dimen- 
sions. De Thou praises his skill in mechanics, 
and says that he invented many new machines, 
and made musical instruments. He died in 
1564, at the age of seventy-five.— Tissier 
Eloges des Hommes Savans. 

BUTLER (Anan) a learned Catholic di- 
vine, who was born in 1710, at Appletree in 
Northamptonshire, and was educated at the 
English college of T)ouay in Flanders, where 
he was chosen professor of philosophy, and 
afterwards of divinity. Ie subsequently visit- 
ed England on a religious mission, and then 
became chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, and 
tutor to his nephew, with whom he travelled 
in France. At length he was made president 
of the college of St Omers, and died there in 
1775. Besides sermons and other religious 
tracts, he wrote “ Letters on Bower’s Lives of 
the Pope ;” but his most important literary 
production is entitled ‘ Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and other principal Saints,’ 5 vols. 
Ato, since republished in 12 vols. 8vo. The 
life of this candid and ingenious author has 
been written by his nephew, Charles Butler of 
Lincoln's lnn, who has made himself known 
by his ‘Hora Jumdica Subsecive,” and 
various other Jearned works.— Gent. Mag. 

BUTLER (Jamis duke of Ormond) an 
eminent statesman in the reigus of Charles I 
and IJ, ¥Je was born at V.ondon in the house 
of his maternal grandfather Sir John Poyntz, 
being the son of Thomas, eldest son of sir Wal- 
ter Butler of Kilcash, who ultimately succeed- 
ed to the earldom of Ormond. His father be- 
ing drowned in his passage from Ireland, his 
son Jame succeeded his grandfather in 1632, 
and although all his connexions were Catho- 
lic, his wardship, being claimed by James I, be 
was brought up a member of the church of 
England, to which he ever after constantly ad- 
hered. When Strafford became lord hente- 
nant of Ireland, the young ear! of Ormond rose 
under him into considerable consequence, and 
he remained the steady friend of that noble- 
man to the Jast. At the commencement of the 
Irish rebellion be was made igen of oe 
army, which consisting only of 3000 men, he 
reald do little more than keep the enemy in 
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check, and was obliged to agree to a cessation 
of hostilities, after which, having been created 
a marquis, he was appointed lord lieutenant. 
On the ruin of the royal cause he retired to 
France ; but after the execution of Charles re- 
turned to Ireland with a view of raising the 
people, but failing on the landing of Cromwell 
he again returned to France. While abroad 
he exerted himself in various fruitless nego- 
ciations with France, Spain, and Holland, to 
further the resforation of Charles; and when 
that event was brought about by Monk, of 
course returned with the king, and was re- 
warded with various bonours, and the restora- 
tion and augmentation of his great estates in 
Tipperary. Before the co:onation, he was also 
created duke, and he assisted at that ceremony 
as lord high steward of England. In 1662 he 
was again appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
which country he restored to comparative tran- 
quillity, and was an active benefactor to it, by 
producing various essential improvements, par- 
ticularly the growth of flax and manufac- 
ture of linen. On the exile of Jord Clarendon 
his attachment to that nobleman involved him 
m much of the odium attached to him, and al- 
though on his recal fiom Ireland, nothing, on 
the most rigorous inguiry, could be proved 
against him, he was removed by the machina- 
tions of Buchingham. In 1670 a desperate 
design was formed by the noted colonel Blood, 
whom he had imprisoned in Ireland, to seize 
his person and hang him at Tyburn. The pro- 
ject succeeded so far that he was one night 
forcibly tahen out of his coach in St James’s- 
treet, placed behind a horsemen, and carried 
oine distance, but at length he threw the maa 
and himself from the horse by his personal ex- 
crtions, and obtained assistance before he could 
be replaced. The hing at first expressed high 
resentment at this outrage, but subsequently 
sent lord Arlington torequest the duhe to forgive 
the insult ; who calmly rephed, ‘‘ that if his ma- 
Jesty could pardon Blood for Ins attempt to 
steal the crown, he might easily pardon that 
upon hus life,’’ adding, ‘‘ that he would obey 
the king without inquiring hisreason.” For six 
years he was deprived of court favour, but at 
length was again appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, which place he held on a very precari- 
ous tenure during the remainder of the reign of 
Charles ; but soon after resigned, his princi- 
ples not suiting the policy of James. He died 
at his seat in Dorsetshire in 1688, leaving be- 
hind him the character of a man who mixed 
up the courtier and the man of honour and ine 
tegrity better than any nobleman of the time. 
lis principles led him to support monarchy 
with a wide prerogative, but still in subser- 
vience to law ; and the capricious treatment he 
received from the house of Stuart was a miser- 
able return for his generosity and disinterest- 
edness. As a practical statesman his talents 
were not shining, but of that respectable class 
which enabled their possessor to appear with 
preat reputation on several very difficult occa~ 
sions.— Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond, 
BUTLER (Joserx) an Enghsh prelate of 
distinguished eminence as a writer on ethics 
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and theology. He was born in 1692 at Want- 
age in Berkshire, where his father was a shop- 
‘keeper and a presbyterian dissenter. After 
some previous education at a grammar school, 
he was sent to an academy at Tewkesbury, 
with a view to ordination as a minister among 
the dissenters. While occupied by his studies 
he gave a proof of his talents by some acute 
and ingenious remarks on Dr Samuel! Clarke's 
‘* Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God,” in private letters addressed to the 
author. He likewise paid particular attention 
to the points of controversy between the mem- 
bers of the established church and the dissent- 
ers, the result of which was a determination to 
be no longer a nonconformist. After some 
little opposition from his father, he was allowed 
to follow his inclination ; and he therefore re- 
moved to Oxford, and entered as a commoner 
of Oriel college 10 1714. ere he contracted 
afriendship with Mr Edward Talbot, second 
son of the bishop of Durham, which proved the 
source of great advantage. Having taken or- 
ders soon after his admission into the univer- 
sity, he was in 1718 appointed preacher at the 
Rolls’ chapel, which station he occupied about 
eight years, when he published a volume of 
4* Sermons,”’ delivered in that chapel, which 
raised him to high reputation as a profound and 
original thinker. The bishop of Durham gave 
him the rectory of Haughton and afterwards 
that of Stanhope, where he resided a consider- 
able time devoted entirely to his duties as a pa- 
rish priest. Through the recommendation of 
his friend and fellow-pupil Secker, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, he was at length 
nominated chaplain to the lord chancellor Tal- 
bot, who bestowed on him a prebend in the 
church of Rochester. He now took the degree 
of LL.D. and in 17356 he was appointed clerk 
of the closet to the queen. ‘The same year he 
published his celebrated work “ The Aualogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature,” which has 
been often reprinted, and is considered as a 
book of high authority among theological stu- 
dents. In 1788 Dr Butler was promoted to 
the bishopric of Bristol], on the recommenda- 
tion of queen Caroline, by whom he was held 
in great esteem. Two years after he was 
made dean of St Paul's, on which he resigned 
the living of Stanhope. He was next nomi- 
nated clerk of the closct to the king, and in 
1750 he obtained his highest preferment, the 
bishopric of Dwham, which he held but a 
short time, as he died in June 175%, at Bath 
and was interred in Bristol cathedral. A 
charge delivered to the clergy of the diocese 
of Durham, on the subject of external religion, 
together with the circumstance of his setting 
up a marble cross in his chapel at Bristol. 
gave rise to suspicions that he was inclined tc 
the principles of popery ; and after his death : 
report was spread that he had died in the Ca. 
tholic faith, but this story was satisfactorily 


contradicted by archbishop Secker.— Biog. Brit. 
a Aikin’s G. Biog. 


BUTLER (Samvz1) a celebrated English 
poet, was the son of a farmer inStrensham * 
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Worcestershire, where he was born in 161%. 
Having received a grammatical education at 
the free-school at Worcester, he was sent to 
vambridge, where he remained six or seven 
rears. On his retum he lived some years as 
‘lerk to Mr Jeffery of Earl’s Coombe, an emi- 
lent justice of the peace, where he had much 
leisure to prosecute his Nterary studies, and 
“Iso to cultivate music and drawing. We next 
ived under the countess of Kent, where he 
yecame acquainted with the learned Sclden, 
ind acted as his amanuensis. Ilis next resi- 
lence was with sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman 
if an ancient family in Bedfordshire, and a dis- 
‘inguisbhed commander under Cromwell. It 
was in this last situation that Butler acquired 
che materials for his Iludibras, by a study of the 
nanners and principles of those around him ; 
nd particularly of sir Samuel himself, a cari- 
‘ature of whom constituted the celebrated 
snight Hudibras. Casuists have pondered 
whethcr in this indulgence of his wit, the poet 
was deficient in gratitude. So little is known 
of the nature of the connexion, it is difticult to 
decide ; but possibly wits are not very remark- 
ible for punctilio on these occasious. After 
Ahe restoration, Butler was employed as secre- 
ary by the carl of Carbury, lord president of 
Wales, who appointed him steward to the 
‘ourt held at Ludlow castle, about which time 
1e married Mrs Herbert, a lady of good fa- 
mily and some fortune. ‘The fist part of Tu- 
dibiras was published in 1663, and was broughe 
into the notice of the court by the well known 
eal of Doiset. Tt immediately became high! 
opular with the prevailing party in churc 
nd state, and served as a general source of 
quotation ; the king himself perpetually an- 
swering his courtiers out of Hudibras. Cele- 
brated as it of course rendered its author, it 
did nothing towaids extricating him from a 
situation of comparative obscurity; and al- 
though his indigence has been overstated, his 
circumstances were always extremely narrow. 
All the bounty of the heedless and unfeeling 
Chailes, was included in a gratuity said to 
mount to 300/.; and an attempt to secure 
iim the patronage of the giddy duke of Buck- 
ingham failed, owing to that nobleman’s 
thoughtless volatility. ‘lhus unpationised, but 
respected for his inteprity, and beloved for his 
social qualities, he died in 1680, and was bue 
ried in St Paul's church, Covent-garden, where 
he latterly lived ; at the expence of his friend 
Mr Longueville of the Temple. With the usual 
posthumous good fortune of poets, a monument 
was, forty years after, erected to his memory 
in Westnuuster Abbey, by alderman Barber 
the printer, lest, as the inscription observes, 
‘ne cui vivo decerant fcré omnia, de esset 
etiam mortuo tumulus’’—he who when liv- 
ing wanted every thing. should when doad 
also want a tomb. Of “ Hudibras,” it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that both in 
its style and matter it is ove of the most ori- 
ginal works that was ever wnitten, and thuc it 
exhibits the faculty especially denominated 
wit, meaning the power of rapid illustration by 
remote contingent resemblances, more characr 
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teristically and essentially than any other sin. 
gle production in existence. Posséssed of this 
faculty, of great knowledge of life, and endowed 
with learning of the most various and recon- 
dite kind, Butler united in himself all the re- 
quisites for his very peculiar undertaking. As 
a work intended to scatter ridicule upon the 
religious and political principles of the puritans, 
its attraction was great but temporary. It is 
as being applicable to classes of character which 
exist for ever, that its satire is, and to a certain 
degree, always will be relished. Fanaticism, 
hypocrisy, and time-serving venality, are of all 
ages: the wit that will strongly apply at one 
time, will serve for another, and hence quota- 
tion from Hudibras will never cease. As a 
story it is uninteresting ; the Cervantic loan of 
knight and squire is indeed useful, but nobody 
cares for their adventures, although much for 
their dialogue. With respect to diction, coarse 
and negligent as itis, and with many of its dou- 
ble rhymes imperfect, it is so adapted for the 
conveyance of the odd and whimsical notions 
and associations with which the work abounds, 
it is quite impossible to agree with Dryden that 
the author would have better effected his pur- 
pose in the heroic measure. In fact, the ori- 
ginality of Butler as to matter, elicited equal 
pase in itsdelivery ; a circumstanre which 
renders Iludibras altogether untranslateable, 
although a French version it seems has been 
attempted. Some time after his death, a col- 
lection of pieces was published under the title 
of his ‘* Posthumous Works,’”’ few of which 
were by him ; but in 1759 an authentic publi- 
cation appeared, entitled ‘‘ Genuine remains in 
prose and verse of Mr Butler, from the original 
MSS. formerly in the possession of W. Longue- 
ville, esq.” 2 vols. 8vo. This collection con- 
sists of his misplaced, and not very happily ex- 
ecuted, satire on the royal society ; and many of 
the thoughts and similes employed in Hudi- 
bras, shewing the industry with which he pre- 
pared for that work. The prose consists of 
characters aud thoughts on various subjects, all 
indicative of the peculiar vein of the author.— 
Aikin’s G. Dict.—Life by Dr Johnson. 
BUXTON (Jeprprau) an extraordinary 
calculator, was born at Eberton in Derbyshire. 
His father was schoolmaster of the village; not- 
withstanding which his education was wholly 
neglected, and he was never taught either to 
read or write, and how he first learnt the rela- 
tive proportions of numbers, their powers, and 
denominations, he never could remember. 
His power of abstraction was so great that no 
noise whatever could disturb him, and when 
asked any question he would reply, and im- 
mediately return to his calculation without the 
least confusion. He was once asked this 
question: In a body whose three sides are 
28,145,789 yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 54,965 
baba how many cubical eights of an inch? 
ce immediately set to work, though in the 
midst of an hundred labourers, and in about 
five hours produced the exact answer. His 
application to figures prevented his making the 
amallest progress in any other branch of know- 
ledge ; and on other subjects his ideas were as 
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confined as those of a child. In 1754 he 
walked to London, and was introduced to the 
Royal society. He was also taken to see Rich- 
ard Ii] at Drury-lane, where instead of pay- 
ing attention to the entertainment, he was en- 
gaged in counting how many words Garrick 
uttered, and the stepsof the dancers. He was 
married, and had several children, and died at 
about seventy years of age.—Gent. Mag. 

BUXTON (Joun) an eminent Calvinist 
divine, was born in 1564 at Camen in West- 
phalia. Being very learned in Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, in the acquirement of which he ob- 
tained the assistance of many learned Jews, 
he was engaged by the magistrates of Basil in 
the professorship of those languages, which he 
taught with great success. He died at Basil 
in 1629. His works are ‘‘ Lexicon Chaldai- 
cum Thalmudicum and Rabbinicum ;” “ The- 
saurus Linguzw Hebraiczj ;’”’ ‘* Hebrew Bible, 
with the Rabbinical and Chaldaic Paraphrases, 
the Massora, &c.” ‘* Hebrew and Chaldaic 
Dictionary ;” ‘* Hebrew Grammar ;” “‘ Syna- 
gogue Judaica, a Collection of Modes and Ce- 
remonies ;”” ‘* Bibliotheca Rabbinica ;” “‘ In- 
atitutio Epistolaris Hebraica;” ‘‘ Concor- 
dantie Hebraica,’? &c. &c.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

BUXTORF (Joun) son of the preceding, 
was born at Basil in 1599, and was also pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages there. He 
published ‘* A Chaldaic and Syriac Lexicon ;” 
** Tractatus de punctorum vocalium et accen- 
tuum in hbris veteris Testamenti Hebraicis 
origine, antiquitate et auctoritate ;” and ‘‘ An- 
ti-critica, seu vindicie veritatis Hebraice ;’ 
in the two last of which he defended his fa- 
ther’s opinions concerning the Hebrew vowel 
points. He was also the author of ‘ Disser- 
tations on the Old and New Testament ;’’ 
‘** Florilegium Hebraicum ;’’ ‘* Exercitationes 
Philologica-critice,” &c. He died at Basil in 
1664. There were two other Buxtorfs, Joun 
Jamrs, and Joun, relations of the former, who 
both were professors in the same chair at Ba- 
on and both writers in Hebrew literature.— 

bid. 

BYNG (GeorGE) viscount Torrington, an 
minent naval commander, was born in Kent 
in 1663, and went young into the navy, which 
he quitted upon the invitation of general Kirk, 
governor of Tangier, who made him ensign 
and afterwards lieutenant. In 1684 he re- 
sumed the naval line, being appointed lieuten- 
ant of the Oxford by Jord Dartmouth, and the 
year after going lieutenant of the Pheenix to 
the East Indies, he was near losing his life 
in boarding a Zinganian pirate. In 1688 be- 
ing in the fleet, fitted out to oppose the landing 
of the prince of Orange, he was confidentially 
employed in some negociations to bring it over 
to the prince’s party. He was soon after raised 
to the fatal captain, and in 1705 was made 
rear-admiral, in which capacity he served un- 
der sir Cloudesiey Shovel, and distinguished 
himeelf at the battle of Malaga, for which he 
was knighted by queen Anne. In 1706, hav- 
ing been created vice- iral, he was sent to 
relieve Barcelona, then closely besieged by the 
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duke of Anjou ; he effected this service with 

t reputation, and in 1708 being admiral of 
the blue, he hud the command of the fleet de- 
signed to prevent an invasion by the pretender, 
wssisted by the French from Dunkirk, and pur- 
sued the 


troops 


and on his return was made one of the com- 


end of the reign of queen Anne, he was re- 


a baronet; and in 1717 a discovery being 
made of an intended invasion by Charles XI 
of Sweden, he was sent with a fleet into the 
Baltic, where he remained acting in concert 
with the Danes until the Swedes abandoned 
ther design. In 1718 he was sent with a 
fleet for the protection of Sicily against the 
Spaniards. He arrived in the bay of Naples 
on the 1st of August, and found that the Spa- 
niards had landed an army, and were then 
engaged in the siege of the citadel of Messina, 
having made themselves masters of the town. 
As England and Spain were not at war, the 
admiral made every attempt to induce the Spa- 
nish commander to cease hostilities against the 
Sicilians, whom the English were bound to 
defend ; but not succeeding, he proceeded, 


according to lis instructions, to employ force, | 


and giving chase to the Spanish flect, he came 
up witb the foremost ship off Cape Pesaro, and 
began the attack, which ended in his obtain- 
ing a complete victory, for which he received 
letters of thanks from the emperor, George I, 
and the king of Sardinia. His great services 
were rewarded by making him treasurer of the 
navy and rear-admiral of Great Britain, and in 
1721 he was created viscount Torrington, and 
a knight of the Bath. He was placed by 
George II at the head of the admiralty, in 
which situation he died in 1733. He left se- 
veral children: his fourth son, the hon. Joun 
Byno, became admiral of the blue, and was 
shot, for a defect of duty, upon a rigorous sen- 
tence, now universally acknowledged to have 
been inflicted by the heartless policy of a weak 
and degraded administration.— Biog. Brit. 
BYNKERSHOECK (Cornetivs Van) a 
Dutch lawyer, born at Middlebourg in 1675. 
He studied at the university of Franeker, and 
after practising as a barrister at the Hague, 
became professor of law at Leyden, and presi- 
dent of the council of Holland. He died in 
1743. Bynkershoeck was one of the most 
learned among modern civilians. His works 
were published at Geneva in 1761, and at 
Leyden in 1766, They are written in Latin ; 
and his treatise ‘‘ De Foro Legatorum compe- 
tente,” was translated by Barbeyrac into 
French, under the the title of “‘ Du com- 
pétent des Ambassadeurs,” 1728, 4to. Bynk- 
ershoeck edited a periodical publication called 
“‘The New Mercury of the Hague,” which was 
suppressed owing to the offence taken at the 
strain of satire which it exhibited.—Biog.Univ. 


rench fleet to the coast of Scotland, ' 
forciug it to return without landing any of the 
In the same year he conveyed the 
queen of Portugal to Lisbon, on her marviage ; 
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BYRNE (Witttam) an eminent 
engraver, who wasa native of 


landsca 
London, ae 


_ began his career as an engraver of arms and 


cyphers on plate, Having graduated a pre- 
mium from the society for the encouragement 
of arts, for a landscape engraved after Wilson, 
his talents were thought worthy of further cul- 
tivation, and he was sent to Paris, where he 
studied his art under Alamet and Wille. Re. 


' turning to England, he distinguished himself 
missioners of the admiralty, but not concur-- 
ring with the political measures of the latter | 


by a variety of admirable performances, in a 
peculiar style of excellence. Among them 


, may be specified the antiquities of Great Bri- 
moved. On the accession of George I, he_ 
was reinstated in his employment, and created ' 


tain, from the drawings of Thomas Hearne ; 
views of the lakes after Farington, and Smith’s 
scenery of Italy. He died September 24th, 
1805, aged sixty-two.—Gent. Mag. 

BYROM (Jon) an ingenious poet, famous 
also as an inventor of a system of stenography. 
He was born in 1691 at Kersall near Man- 
chester, and received his education at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of BA. in 1711, and afterwards obtained a 
fellowship. laving graduated MA. he left 
the university and went to Montpellier to study 
physic. While abroad he became an admirer 
of the mysticism of father Malebranche, and 
the wild reveries of madame Bourignon and 
Jacob Behmen. Returning to England he 
married his first cousin, and as a means of 
support adopted the employment of teaching 
short-hand on new and improved principles. 
In 172-4 he was chosen a fellow of the royal 
society ; and on the death of an elder brother 
he inherited the family estate. He died at 
Manchester in 1763. Byrom wrote poetry or 
rather verse with extraordinary facility, and 
produced some pieces on very unusual subjects, 
Hiis pastoral, entitled ‘‘ Colin and Phebe,’ 
first published in the Spectator, when the au- 
thor was quite young, has been much ad- 
mired. All his productions are included in 
Chalmers’s collection of the English Poets,— 
Biog. Brit. 

BYRON (Jounn) the second son of Wil- 
ham, the fourth lord Byron, by his third wife, 
Ife was born at Newstead Abbey, November 
8, 1723, and at an early age entered as a mid- 
shipman in the Bnitish navy. He still held 
that rank in 1740, when the expedition to the 
South Sea against the Spaniards took place 
under the command of commodore Anaon. 
The Wager, captain Cheap, to which Mr 
Byron belonged, was separated from the rest 
of the squadron, and wrecked on a desert 
island to the southward of Chiloe. After eu- 
countering the most dreadful sufferings from 
famine, a small number of the crew, including 
the captain and Mr Byron, reached the isle of 
Chiloe, and surrendered themselves prisoners 
to the Spaniards. They were afterwards re- 
moved to Chili, and detained some time at 
Valparaiso and St Jago; but were at length 
allowed to return to England, where they ar- 
rived after an absence of more than five years. 
At a subsequent period Mr Byron published a 
“« Narrative’ of his disastrous adventures, 
which is extremely interesting ; not only from 
the nature of the subject, but also from the 
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manner in which it is written. The young sea: 
man was not deterred by his misfortunes from 
pursuing his naval career ; he returned to the 
service of his country, and gradually rose to 
the rank of captain, when his skill and enter- 
prising spirit occasioned his appointment to 
the command of an expedition fitted out to 
make discoveries in the South Sea. He sailed 
from England June 21st 1764, and having cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, returned home in 
May 1766. Several islands were explored in 
this voyage, which were aftcrwards visited by 
Bougainville and Cooke; and experiments 
were also made to determine the accuracy of 
Harrison's timekceper, and its consequent 
value as a means of ascertaining the longitude. 
This officer subsequently was made an admiral, 
and commanded in the West Indies during the 
American war. He died in 1768 leaving one 
son Joun, who dying before his uncle lord 
Byron, the title of the latter descended to his 
only son George Gordon, the poet.—Coote’s 
Continuation of Ttussel’s History of Modern 
Europe. 

BYRON (Gezorae Gorpon) lord Byron, an 
English peer and poet of elevated genius, was 
born in Hollis Street, London, Jan. 22, 1788. 
He was the grandson of the subject of the last 
article, and succeeded his great uncle William 
Jord Byron, while at school in 1798. His fa- 
ther was the admiral’s only son, captain John 
Byron of the guards, so notorious for his gal- 
lantries and reckless dissipation, by his second 
wife Catherine Gordon, av Aberdeenshire heir- 
ess, and a lineal descendant from the house of 
Huntley. By the eccentricity and misconduct 
of the old lord Byron, and of the captain his 
nephew, the reputation of the family of Byron, 
so ancient and honourable in English history, 
had been considerably tarnished, when it was 
fated to give birth to the first poet of his age. 
The former was tried by his peers for hillug 
his relation, Mr Chaworth, in a combat with 
swords, after a tavern dispute, under circum- 
stances so equivocal, that he was indicted for 
murder, and only saved from the penalty at- 
tendant on manslaughter by pleading his peer- 
age, au escape which did not prevent him from 
being consigned by public opimion to a life of 
seclusion and obscurity. Captain Byron, on 
the other hand, was so dissipated, that he ob- 
tained the name ofthe ‘‘mad Jack Byron.” 
He was one of the handsomest men of his day, 
but so immersed in all the fashionable vices, 
that at length to he seen in his company was 
deemed discreditable. In his twenty-seventh 
year he seduced Amelia, marchioness of Car- 
marthen, daughter of the earl of Holdernesse, 
to whom, on a divorce following, he was 
united in marriage. This ceremony the ill- 
fated lady did not survive more than two 
years, when he took for a second wife Miss 
Gordon, whose fortune he quickly dissipated, 
leaving her a destitute widow in 1791, with a 
son, the celebrated subject of this article, then 


only three years of age. Previously to the’ 


death of her husband, having been deserted 
by bim, Mrs Byron prudently retired with her 
infant son to Aberdeen, where she lived in 
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narrow circumstances and great seclusion. 1¢ 
ig necessary to be thus particular in these pre- 
paratory details, in the present instance, because 
the singularity of the circumstances attendant 
upon the early childhood of lord Byron, seems 
to have operated very materially in the forma- 
tion of his very striking character. Until seven 
years of age the care of his education rested 
solely on bis mother, to whose excusable, but 
injudicious indulgence, some of the wayward- 
ness by which it was subsequently marked, 
was cven by himself attributed. Being then 
of a weakly constitution, that disadvantage, 
added to a slight malconformation in one of his 
feet, naturally rendered him an object of pecu- 
liar solicitude, and to invigorate his constitu- 
tion, he was not sent to school, but allowed to 
brace his limbs upon the mountains in the 
neighbourhood ; where le early acquired asso- 
Cciations, and encountered a mass of legendary 
lore which indisputably nurtured his poetical 
tendencies. At the age of seven he was sent 
to the grammar-school at Aberdeen, where he 
was more distinguished for great occasional 
exertions in order to make up for the intervals 
of absence, rendered necessary by his delicacy 
of health, than by his general application. In 
all boyish sports however, the ardour of his 
temperament uniformly enabled him to sur- 
mount his natural disadvantages. In 1798 
the death of his great uncle, without issue, 
gave him the titles and estates of the family, 
on which, being then ten years of age, he was 
removed from the 1mmediate care of his mo- 
ther, and placed under the guardianship of the 
earl of Carlisle, who had married the sister of 
the late lord Byron, a lady herself of consi- 
derable poetical abilities. On this change the 
youthful lord was placed at Harrow, where he 
distinguished himself more by his love of manly 
sports aud by his undaunted spirit, than by 
his attention to his studies, or placid subinis- 
sion to school discipline ; but although in a 
subsequent part of his hfe he indulged in some 
animadversion upon the tendency of the sys- 
tem in public schools, he always cherished 
an affectionate remembrance of Harrow, and 
of its master, Dr Drury. Whule yet at school, 
he fell deeply in love with Miss Chaworth, the 
daughter and heiress of the gentleman who 
had fallen by the hand of his great uncle, 
whom he met with on his occasional visits to 
Newstead. This lady, to whom he very beauti- 
fully alludes in a well-known poetical ‘‘ Dream,”’ 
although some interviews and billets seem to 
have passed between them, ultimately married 
another and more mature suitor. This disap- 
pointment exceedingly annoyed a spirit so 
ardent as that possessed by the youthful lover, 
who appears to have been desply wounded by 
the circumstance. When between sixteen and 
seventeen, he was entered of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and here, as at Harrow, 
his dislike of discipline drew upon him 
much unavoidable rebuke, which he repaid 
with sarcasm and satire; and among other 
practical jokes kept a bear, which he observed 
be was training up for a degree. At nineteen 
‘1e quitted the university, and took up his rey 
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idence at the family seat of Newstead Abbey, 
where he indulged himself chiefly in amuse- 
‘ment, and especially in aquatic sports and 
swimming. In 1807, while still at Newstead, 
he arranged his early productions, which he 
caused to be printed at Newark, under the ti- 
tle of ‘“‘ Hours of Idleness,”” by George Gor- 
don Lord Byron, a Minor. These poems, al- 
though exhibiting some indication of the future 
poet, also betrayed several marks of juvenility 
and imitation, which induced the Edinburgh 
reviewers to indulge in a celebrated attack, 
much less distinguished for wit or acumen, 
than for unreasonable causticity and ill-nature. 
The ndicule and neglect produced by this cri- 
tique, roused the anger of the rising poet, who 
took an adequate revenge in his celebrated 
satire uf ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.’ The spirit of resentment is seldom 
very just, and in many respects the anger, rather 
than the judgment of lord Byron guided his 
pen on this occasion. It happened too, singu- 
larly enough, that owing to party and other 
predilections, a number of the persons satirised 
in this poem, no long time after were number- 
ed among the friends of the author; -for which 
reason, after passing through four editions, he 
suppressed it. It is unpleasant to relate that 
about this time lord Byron gave into a career 
of dissipation, too prevalent among the youth- 
ful possessors of rank and fortune, when alto- 
gether uncontroled. Such was also his dispo- 
sition, that whatever formed the object of his 
pursuit, the energy of bis character always 
was urged him to an extreme. Thus his fortune 
was deeply involved before he had attained legal 
maturity, and his constitution much impaired 
by the excesses in which he spent it. This 
however was not a course to last; and in the 
ear 1809 he determined to travel, and accord- 
ingly, in company with his fellow collegian, 
John Cam Hobhouse, esq. he embarked at Fal- 
mouth for Lisbon, and proceeded by the 
southern provinces of Spain to the Mediter- 
ranean. lis subsequent peregrination in 
Greece, Turkey, &c. need not be detailed 
here, having been rendered so famous by 
his fine poem of ‘‘ Childe Harold's Pilgri- 
mage.” He returned home in June 1811, af- 
ter an absence of two years, and had not long 
arrived before he was summoned to Newstead, 
in consequence of the dangerous ulness of his 
mother, who breathed her last before he could 
reach her. ‘Towards the end of his ‘‘ Inglish 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ he declared 
that he should break off his commerce with 
the muses; but resolutions of this nature are 
seldom maintained and encouraged, as it seems, 
by his relation Mr Dallas, he gave to the 
world his first two cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” ‘This assumption of the charac- 
ter of a wayward libertine, satiated by an over 
cultivation of pleasure, into misanthropy, te- 
dium, and listlessness, and that in such a man- 
ner that the application would necessarily be 
made to himself, ek apr poa Ete proof of the 
at mental originality of lord Byron. There 
Sas however a boldness in the repulsive per- 
sonification, and a force and an energy in the 
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mode of supporting it, so indicative of preat 
powers, that it at once produced its impression, 
and placed the fame of its author on an emi- 
nence, whence there never can be an absolute 
retrogradation. Eulogy now flowed in from 
all quarters ; and none were more lavish of it 
than the board of criticism who had exer- 
cised such premature severity on his early vo- 
lume. Even the readers who hesitated to ap- 
prove the misanthropy and sombre views of 
human nature afforded in tliis extraordinary 
production, confessed its genius, and made 
allowances for a tone and a hue which ang 

recollections and the involuntary self-reproof 
of a strong mind might at once engender and 
excuse. ‘Thus the feelings of admiration be- 
came general, and the strong current of fashion 
turning directly in his favour, his acquaintance 
was widely, not to say universally courted; and 
his first entry on the stage of public life may 
be dated from this era. Nor were the man- 
ners, person, and conversation of lord Byron 
of a nature to dissipate the charm with which 
his talents had invested him. Although easy 
and affable in his general manners, the latent 
reserve of conscious genius was always observ- 
able, added to which, the associations con- 
nected with his identification with his own 
Childe Harold, excited a mysterious and inde- 
finable curiosity. Even his physiognomy 
was eminently calculated to heep up the inter- 
est which he otherwise inspired ; the predomi- 
nating expression of his fine features being that 
of deep and habitual thought, although when en- 
gaged with interesting discussion, they as forcibly 
exhibited gaiety, indignation, and satire. ‘Thus 
in the imitative world of fashion, the enthusias-~ 
tic looked on him to admire, the serious to ad- 
monish, and the soft with a desire to console, 
The latter sympathy it is to be feared that 
he excited too powerfully in certain quarters, 
for the suggestions either of honour or of pru- 
dence at all times to control ; and a course of 
noxious intrigue was the consequence, the ul- 
timate vanity of which is always as certainly 
experienced, as its temporary intoxication. 
It is more gratifying to observe, that in the 
midst of all this licence, he was capable of the 
most delicate and generous actions, of which 
a number of well authenticated instances are 
on record. The quick and scrutinising glance 
which he had cast on Eastern character and man- 
ners, were now manifested in ‘‘ T'he Giaour ;” 
“The Bride of Abydos ;” ‘The Corsair,” 
(the copyright of which, as well as that of 
Childe Harold, he gave to Mr Dallas;) 
‘* Lara ;” and ‘The Siege of Corinth ;”’ which 
followed one another in quick succession. For 
parliamentary duties he seems to have had a 
decided distaste ; and it was not until his return 
from the Continent that he ventured to speak. 
He made his maiden speech in February 1812, 
from the opposition bench, against the frame- 
work bill, and was argumentative and lively, 
if not very original. Having now become a 
character whose support might be of considera- 
ble consequence, he was congratulated ac- 
cordingly. . Another time he addressed the 
house in support of Catholic emancipation, 
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and a third and last time on presenting a peti- 
tion from Major Cartwright. On the bpp 
January 1815 he married Anna Isabella, only 
daughter ef Sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, Bart., 
to whom he had proposed himeelf a year be- 
fore, and been rejected. The fortune received 
with his lady was not large, and his own hav- 
ing been previously much enthralled, the reck- 
lease system of splendour which succeeded the 
marriage could not be long maintained, and 
after enduring considerable embarrassments, it 
was finally settled that lady Byron, who had 
presented his lordship with a daughter on the 
20th of December, should pay her father a visit 
until better arrangements could be made. 
From this visit lady Byron ultimately refused to 
return, and a formal separation ensued, the exact 
merits of which will most likely never be ascer- 
tained. ‘This rupture produced a considerable 
sensation in the world of fashion, and the most 
contradictory rumours prevailed, in the midst 
of which lord Byron left England with an ex- 
pressed resolution never to return. He crossed 
over to France, through which he passed ra- 
pidly to Brussels, taking on his way a survey 
of the field of Waterloo. He then visited the 
benks of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the north 
of Italy, and for some time took up his abode at 
Venice. Here he was joined by Mr Hobhouse, 
who accompanied him on a visit to Rome, 
where he completed his third canto of ‘Childe 
Harold,’”’ which showed that his wounded mind 
had in no degree chilled his poetic fire. Not 
long after appeared ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, a Dream, and other poems ;” and in 1817 
‘‘ Manfred,” a tragedy, and the ‘ Lament of 
Tasso.” In one of his excursions from Italy, 
he resided for some time at Abydos, and 
thence proceeded to Tenedos and the island 
of Scio, where he likewise staid three months, 
during which time he visited every classical 
mcene, and frequently slept in the peasants 
cottages, to whom his liberality made hima 
welcome guest. He also visited several other 
islands, and at length repaired to Athens, 
where he sketched many of the scenes of the 
fourth and last canto of Childe Harold, which 
poem was published in 1818, and duly sus- 
tained the high reputation of the author. In 
the same year appeared the playful jeu d’esprit 
of ‘‘ Beppo,” in the mixed and pointed man- 
ner of the Italian style of poetical humour. In 
1819 was published the romantic tale of ‘‘ Ma- 
zeppa,” and the same year was marked 


with the commencement of his extraordi- 


nary nondescript poem, * Don Juan,” which 


his bookseller, Mr Murray, declined openly to. 


publish, in consequence of an extent of free- 
dom and of satire, which it was foreseen would 
exceedingly startle the graver portion of so- 
ciety. Of this celebrated production it is as 
vain to deny the licence, as the genius; but 
much severe censiie has been passed on it in 
respect to particulars, which the error, if such 
it was, belonged to the style of composition, 
rather than tothe poet. In the so much cen- 


sured admixture of the gay, the witty, and the : 
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the Italian models on which he so striking. 
improved, In 1820 was published “ isfarino 
Falero, Doge of Venice,” a tragedy, written 
with an avowed attention to the exploded sys- 
tem of the dramatic unities, which too fre-~ 
quently subtracts from the interest, all that 
it gives to more cold and classical quali- 
ties, nor did this effort of lord Byron’s prove 
anexception. The next year he addressed a 
letter to Mr W. Lisle Bowles, in defence of 
the poetical character of Pope, which had been 
rated very low in that writer's life of him. This 
dispute arose out of a disposition in certain cri- 
tics to ground poetical character exclusively 
on a tendency to deal with the primary asso- 
ciations connected with natural objects and 
affections, rather than on the more complex 
and factitious combinations produced by arc and 
cultivation. Right probably in the main, this 
school not unfrequently pushes its theory to an 
extreme, as in the case of Pope, whom lord 
Byron, on the other hand, may have somewhat 
hyperbolically exalted. In the same year ap- 
peared the noble drama of ‘‘ Sardanapalus,’’ 
indisputably the finest of his tragic offspring ; 
‘‘ The Two Foscari,” a tragedy; and ‘‘ Cain,” 
a mystery. The last is a production of great 
power, but it has been highly censured for the 
eee given to Lucifer and Cain. The au- 
or, in answer to a loud and general outcry 
on this score, defended himself by the example 
of Milton, and asked how the first rebel and 
the first splenetic murderer ought to be made 
to speak. The real state of the case is, that 
Cain and Satan are made to deal largely in the 
knotty question of the origin of evil, which it 
is difficult to manage to the general satisfac- 
tion of theologists, either in poetry or in prose. 
When lord Byron quitted Venice, after visiting 
several parts of the Italian dominions of Aus- 
tria, he settled at Pisa; where he became 
connected with the Gamba family, in whose 
behalf he endured some inconvenience, which 
ded in the banishment of the counts Gamba, 
and the open residence of the countess with 
lord Byron. In 1822, in conjunction with Mr 
Leigh Hunt, who on invitation had become 
his guest, and Mr Percy Bysshe Shelly, the 
periodical publication called ‘‘ The Liberal,’’ 
was commenced, which principally, owing to 
the unhappy fate of Mr Shelly, (who perished 
by the upsetting of a boat in the Mediterra- 
nean,) extended only to four numbers. In 
this work first appeared the celebrated ‘‘ Vision 
of Judgment,’’ caused by the scarcely less 
burlesque performance, under the same title, 
by Mr Southey. tis unnecessary to mention 
that the publisher was prosecuted by an offi- 
cious party society, which the good sense of 
the public soon after frowned out of exist- 
ence, and that he was fined 100/. The li- 
cence assumed was no doubt very great; but 
it was generally felt, that, upon a satirist, and 
party and personal opponent, the original Vi- 
s10n must have acted as an almost irresistible 
incentive. ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” a way Aca 
also first appeared in the Liberal. It is found- 


humerous, with the grave, the pathetic, and | ed on the supposed intercourse between angels 
the profound, consisted the great distinction of | and the daughters of earth before the flood, 
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and possesses great force and beauty. The ia- 
ter cantos of Don Juan, with “ Werner,” a 
tragedy, and the ‘‘ Deformed Transformed,” a 
fragment, bring up the rear of lord Byron's 
performances. In the autumn of 1822 he 
quitted Paris and wintered at Genoa, and now 
began to indulge those feelings in regard to the 
efforts of the Greeks to throw off the Mahome- 
tan yoke, which determined him to lend them 
the aid of his person, purse, and influence. It 
would also appear, by some noble verses which 
have been printed since his death, that a secret 
consciousness of his career of action having too 
long been unworthily bounded, induced him to 
seek a nobler species of distinction, than one of 
mere self-engrossment and successful gallantry. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the general 
tendency of powerful minds, at a particular 
stage of existence, to break from the enthral- 
ments of pleasure and the senses, because it 
has been the great theme of allegory, ever 
since allegory was invented. In addition to 
being satisfied with the usual enjoyments of a 
dissipated man of rank, and disgusted with 
the sameness of common-place life, many cir- 
cumstances contributed to render lord Byron 
an enthusiast for Greece, where his high poetic 
faculties had been first duly developed. In 
common with many more, the associations 
connected with its illustrious history, doubt- 
less served to stimulate his social concern for 
its modern degradation ; but in him these feel- 
ings were quickened by a due acquaintance 
with its grand and beautiful scenery, its vari- 
ous races of wild and picturesque manners, 
and by the personal interest which he had al- 
ready excited there. Whatever the exact 
cont Gation of motive, in August 1823 he em- 
barked, accompanied by five or six friends, in 
an English vessel which he had hired for the 
purpose, and arrived at the commencement of 
the third campaign. [He established himself 
some time in Cephalonia, and despatched his 
friends, Messrs Trelawney and Hamilton 
Brown, with a letter to the Greek govern- 
ment. The result of their information in- 
duced him to generously advance 12,0001. for 
the relief of Missolunghi. The dissention 
among the Greeks gave him great pain, and 
involved him in considerable difficulties; and 
his sarcastic humour would frequently vent it- 
self, both at their expence and that of many 
warm partizans, who had more zeal for their 
welfare than knowledge of the best manner of 
advancing it. At length, after due prepara- 
tion, he sailed from Argostoli with two 
Ionian vessels, and taking considerable spe- 
cie on board, he proceeded to Missolunghi; 
where, after considerable hazard and danger, 
and the loss of one of his vessels, he finally ar- 
rived, and was received with every possible 
mark of honour Grecian gratitude could devise. 
His influence was immediately salutary in the 
mitigation of the ferocity with which the war 
was waged on the part of the Greeks; but it 
was much more difficult to produce union among 
their leaders. He immediately began to form 
a brigade of Suliotes, five hun of whom 
wer: taken into his pay, with a view to an ex- 
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pedition against Lepanto; but such was the 
disorderly and unsettled temper of these troops, 
he was obliged to postpone it. This unexpected 
disappointment preyed on his spirits, and on 
the 15th Feb he was attacked with a se- 
vere fit of che eaileasy: He had subsequently 
other attacks, but at length the violence of the 
disorder began to yield to the skill of his phy- 
sician, and he was recommended to remove 
for a while from the flat, marshy, and un- 
healthy scite of Missolunghi to Zante. This 
step, with his usual tenacity, he refused to take : 
‘*I cannot quit Greece (he wrote to a friend) 
while there is a chance of my being even of 
(supposed) utility. ‘There is astake worth mil- 
lions ; such as I am, and while I can stand at 
all, I must stand by the cause. While I say 
this, I am aware of the difficulties, dissensions, 
and defects of the Greeks themselves, but al- 
lowance must be made for them by all rea- 
sonable people.”? On the expedition against 
Lepanto being given up, other projects were 
proposed with reference both to military ope- 
rations and to congresses for uniting eastern 
and western Greece ; but, unhappily, the fatal 
moment was at hand which was to deprive 
the Greek cause of its firm and energetic friend. 
On the 9th of April lord Byron, while ridin 

out, gotextremely wet ; and, ey recovere 

from the effects of his former disorder, a fever 
ensued, which it is thought might have yield- 
ed to copious bleeding in the first instance, 
but which, owing either to his own objec- 
tion, or the inadequate opinion of the phy- 
sician of the nature of the disease, was des- 
tined to prove fatal on the evening of the 19th 
April 1824. During his illness, some fine 
traits of humanity and feeling for his attendants 
were exhibited by lord Byron, and nearly his 
last words, previous to sinking into the lethargy 
which ended in death, were ‘‘ My wife, my 
child, my sister !—you know all, you must say 
all,”’—his utterance then failed him, as it had 
previously done in referring to the same near 
connexions. ‘Thus, in his thirty-seventh year, 
prematurely died this extraordinary genius and 
man, to the deep affliction of the people whose 
cause he had s0 generously espoused, who de- 
creed every possible public testimony of their 
sorrow. or was his death a subject of less 
regret to many, who looked for a noble recom- 
pence in the maturity of his life, for much of 
the waywardness and eccentricity of its com- 
mencement and preceding progress. Many of 
his errors were evidently the result of a too 
early release from all discipline and control ; 
and the unaccountable neglect which family 
circumstances had thrown round him. In 
other respects, the vices and failings «f lord 
Byron were much magnified by the peculiarity 
of his genius and character, which attracted 
an intensity of observation to much conduct 
in him, that is by no means very singular in 
the sphere in which he moved. This disposi- 
tion of the public at once to admire and con- 
demn, accompanied as it was with an involun- 
tary tendency to confound the character of the 
poet with some of the most romantic crea- 
tions of his imagination, however it might an- 
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noy him in the first instance, in the sequel too 
obviously nurtured a degree of personal vanity 
which doubtless formed the greatest weakness 
of his character. Common place censure pro- 
duces little effect when coupled with great ad- 
miration ; and still less is effected by the viru- 
lence of party attack, or by direct personal hos- 
tility. the morals of lord Byron, on the score 
of gallantry, it is impossible to defend; but he 
has obviously been too exclusively condemned 
for failings, which have been passed over very 
lightly in more common men of cqual and su- 
perior rank. Agaun, his carelessness of female 
reputation, and hasty and vindictive spirit of 
resentment, are altogether indefensible ; but it 
is certain that they were mixed up with great 
humanity, benevolence, and generosity, as was 
proved by his generous distribution of the for- 
tune devolving on lady Byron, on the death of 
her mother. It was evident, too, from his 
death, aud many other circumstances, that 
whatever his pride and resentment at being so 
decisively abandoned, he nurtured the natural 
feelings of a husband and father deep in lis 
bosom. In fact, in conduct as in mind, he 
was powerful but irregular, and altogether one 
of those extraordinary characters to whom the 
application of general rules is nugatory. Jn 
respect to several disputed points of his con- 
duct, the ‘‘ Memoirs,’”’ by himself, (which he 
gave to Mr Moore to raise a loan from Mr 
Murray, the bookseller, and which that gentle- 
man, at the instance of his family, thought 
proper to destroy, ) would doubtless have given 
much information to the world. As it is, cer- 
tain journals of visiters and of temporary compa- 
nions, professing to record his conversation, 
but poorly supply their place. ‘The body of 
lord Byron was brought to England, and laid 
in state in London, but was subsequently 
escorted out of town by a funeral procession, 
of which several distinguished characters, and 
a number of the carriages of the nobility and 
gentry formed apart. Jt was received at Not- 
tingham by the corporation, and attended to 
the place of interment at lluckwell, near his 
own seat of Newstead Abbey, where a plain 
marble slab merely records his name and title, 
date of death, and age. Besides his oe legi- 
timate child and heiress, lord Byron left ano- 
ther daughter in Italy, to whom he left 5,0001. 
ou the condition of not marrying an English- 
man. ‘I'he successor to his estate and title 
was his cousin, Capt. George Anson Byron, of 
the royal navy. Speaking of that which will 
alone concein posterity, the character of the 

roductions of this great and eccentric genius, 
at is obvious, that whatever the real or pre- 
tonded objections tothem, that they will last 
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AAB or CAB-BEN-ZOHAIR, an emi- 
nent Arabian poet and rahbi among 

the Arabians who had embraced Judaism. He 
fwrote some bitter satirical verses against Ma- 
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as long as the language in which they are 
composed. One of these objections, as usually 
stated, is very unphilosophically defined. Of 
the two grand classes into which creative ge- 
nius is divided-—the assumptive and the reflec- 
tive—lord Byron evidently belonged to the 
latter ; the distinguishing character of which is 
a mixing up of the writer's feelings aud con- 
victions in all which he produces. Early 
led into a prevalent train of associations, 
in all his works it predominates, and he is 
great precisely for that reason. One set of 
associations and convictions may in theraselves 
be more agreeable than another, but every 
poet, of this class in particular, can deal effec- 
tively only with his own. Ilence the opposition 
of this species of genius to the Shakespearian 
or dramatic ; and hence too the reasnn, that 
as a dramatist, Lord Byron can scarcely be 
said to have succeeded, and was half inclined 
to quarrel with Shakespeare on that account. 
Sardanapalus may be called an exception ; but 
who cannot perceive that Sardanapalus is the 
poet himself, and the Greek slave one of the 
devoted feminine sketches in which he always 
so much delighted? Even in his lighter pro- 
ductions, including ‘“ Don Juan,’’ the self- 
emanative origin of the whole of the por- 
traiture, description, reflection, humour, and 
satire, is equally traceable, and as already ob- 
served, forms its extreme originality. The 
meretricious licence assumed in this extraor- 
dinary production, it would be useless either 
to defend or deny; but setting aside a few 
reckless personalties, it is probable that its 
wayward unconventional spirit, equally careless 
of what order of party spirit or self-love it of- 
fended, or what latent weaknesses or hypo- 
crisy it exposed, did more to raise a clamour 
against it in certain quarters, than the free- 
doms which were so generally objected to. 
In regard to high life in particular, the poet is 
a sort of Mephistophiles, with very alarming 
powers of sugvestion and penetration. ‘T'o 
conclude, lord Byron was a great and untame- 
able spirit, bounded however by a circle, the 
centre of which was peculiarly and essentially 
self. The result is before the world, and will 
certainly be lasting, although it 18 obvious that 
Opinion in respect to moral merits and ten- 
dency, will never be altogether uniform. Lord 
Byron’s works are published in both the octavo 
and smal] octavo sizes; in the former in 7 
vols., the first five published by Murray, the 
concluding two by Ifunt and Clarke ; in small 
octavo in 8 vols., six by Murray, two by Hunt 
and Clarke.—Ann. Biog. Fletcher's Narrative. 
The various Magasines, &c. &c. 
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homet and his new sect, which so exasperated 
the prophet, that he made war on the Jewish 
Arabian tribes, in hopes of seizing him. After 
the successes of Mahomet, Caab, desirous of 
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appessing him, turned mahometan, and wrote 
some verses in his praise, which so pleased 
him that he granted his pardon and received 
him into favour, presenting him with his man- 
tle, which was afterwards purchased from his 
heirs, by the caliph Moawiah, at an enormous 
price. Caab is also said to have had a consi- 
derable share in the compomtion of the koran. 
He died in the first year of the Hegira, AC. 
622. His poem was printed at Leyden in 
1748.—D’Herbelut. Marigny Hist. des Arabes. 

CABANIS (Prerrnr Joun Grorce) a phy- 
sician and politician of eminence, born at 
Bayonne in France, about 1756. He settled 
at Paris, and during the revolutionary commo- 
tions, became connected with Mirabeau, and 
was a member of the council of five hundred. 
Under the government of Buonaparte he was 
appointed a senator. He died at Meulan in 
1807. His works, which relate principally to 
medicine, have considerable merit. Among 
them are—‘* Du Degré de Certitude de la Mé- 
decine,” 8v0; ** Coup d@’ceil sur les Révolu- 
tions, et la Réforme de la Médicine,” 8vo; 
‘* Des Rapportes du Physique et du Morale 
de ?Homme,”’ 2 vols. 8vo; ‘‘ Observations 
sur les Affections Catarrhales en général,” 
8vo. He also published an account of the last 
illness and death of Mirabeau.— Nour. Dict. 
Hist. 

CABESIrAN or CABFSTAING (Wittrram) 
a proven¢al poet of the thirteenth century. 
famous for his talents, and still more for his 
horribly romantic fate. H[e was descended 
from an ancient and honourable family, and 
passed the early part of his life in the castle 
of the baron de Cabestan. A lady of whom 
he became enamoured, and whom he cele- 
brated in one of his poems, administered to him 
some love-powder or portion, which had the 
effect of driving him out of his senses ; and on 
his recovery, by means of an antidote, his affec- 
tion for his mistress was not unreasonably con- 
verted into hatred. Cabestan afterwards en- 
tered into the service of ‘ricaline Carbonal, 
the wife of Raymond de Seillans, whose jea- 
lousy is said to have prompted him to order 
the unhappy poet to be put to death, and his 
heart to be served up in a dish to his wife ; 
who, on being told what she had fed upon, 
died of grief. This event, which is supposed 
to have occurred about 1213, has been the 
subject of many legendary tales and ballads.— 
Moreri. 

CABOT (Sesastian) a navigator of great 
eminence and abilities, was born at Hristol 
about the year 1477. He was the son of John 
Cabot, a Venetian pilot, who resided much at 
Bristol, and was highly esteemed for his shill 
in navigation. Sebastian was early instructed 
in the mathematical knowledge required by a 
seaman, and at the age of seventeen had made 
several voyages. In 1495 John Cabot obtained 
from Henry VII letters patent empowering 
him and his three sons Lewis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctius, to discover unknown lands, and con- 
quer aud settle them. In consequence of this 
permission the king supplied one ship, and the 
mersnants of London and Bristol a few smaller 
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ones, and in 1496 John and Sebastian sailed 
to the north-west, and in the July of the same 
year discovered Newfoundland, and explored 
up to latitude 67. The accounts of this voy- 
age are attended with much obscurity, but it 
seems that in a subsequent voyage the father 
and son sailed as far as cape Florida, and were 
actually the first who saw the main land ot 
America. Little is however known of the 
proceedings of Sebastian Cabot for the ensuing 
twenty years, but it seems that in the 
reign of Henry VIII by the patronage of sir 
Thomas Peart, vice-admiral of England, he pro- 
cured another ship to make discoveries, and 
endeavoured to make a voyage to the East In- 
dies by the south, in which attempt ho failed. 
This disappointment is supposed to have in- 
duced him to quit England and visit Spain, 
where he was treated with great respect and 
appointed pilot-major. An opulent company 
of Spanish merchants soon after gave him the 
command of a projected expedition to the 
Spice Islands, through the newly-discovered 
straits of Magellan. Accordingly, in 1525, he 
sailed from Cadiz to the Canaries and Cape de 
Verd Islands, and failing from the opposition 
of his crew in his view of reaching the Spice 
Islands, he proceeded to the river La Plata, 
where he discovered St Salvador, and erected 
a fort there. fe subsequently reached the 
great river Paraguay, and remained on the 
American coast a considerable time, with a 
view of forming an establishment. Being 
disappointed in the expected aid from Spain, 
he ultimately returned home with all his crew, 
but was not very favourably received, owing to 
his failure in respect to the Spice Islands, and 
his severe treatment of the mutineers of his 
crew. He, notwithstanding, continued in the 
service of Spain for some years longer, but at 
length returned to England towards the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VILI. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward VI, he was in- 
troduced by the protector Somerset to the 
young king, who took much pleasure in his 
conversation, and settled a pension on him as 
grand pilot of England. From this hour he 
was consulted on all questions relating to trade 
and navigation; and in 1552, being governor 
of the company of merchant adventurers, he 
drew up instructions, and procured a license 
for an expedition to discover a passage to the 
East Indies by the north. These instructions, 
which are preserved in Vlachluyt's collection 
of voyages, form a very honourable proof of his 
sagacity and penetration. He was also go- 
vernor of the Russian company, and was very 
active in their affairs. He is supposed to have 
died in the year 1557, at a very advanced age, 
leaving behind him a high character both as a 
skilful seaman and a man of great general abi- 
lities. He was the first who noticed the 
variations of the compass; and besides the 
ordinances to be found in Hackluyt, be pub- 
lished a large map of the world, as also a work 
under the title of ‘‘ Navigatione nelle parte 
Septentrionali, per Sebastiano Cabota. fol. 
Venice, 1583.—Cumpbell’s Lives of the Adm, 
Biog. Brit. 
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CABRAL or CABRERA (Pepro At- 
VARES) an emisemt navigator, was the com- 
mander of the second flect fitted out for the 
East Indies Ly Emanuel, king of Portugal, in 
1500, in which voyage he was driven by a 
terapest on the shere of an unknown country, 
that part of South America now called Brazal. 
The spot on which he landed he called Santa 
Craz, and took possession of the country for 
the crown of Portugal, from which it is now 
separated, and somewhat precariously governed 
as an independent empire. 


thirteen of bis ships, and thence sailed to 
Calicut, where he entered into a treaty with 
the zamorin for a commercial establishment.— 
Mutual jealousies taking place, a war ensued, 
and Cabral burnt several ships in the port, bat- 
tered the town, and forced the zamorin to 
comply with his terms. After making auother 
treaty with the prince of Cananor, he returned 
to Portugal, in 1501, richly laden. Cabral 
died in his own country, leaving an account of 
his celebrated voyage, printed in an Italian 
translation, hy Ramusio, at Venice.—Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CACCIA (Guotreumo) a painter, surnamed 
Il Moncalvo from his residence there, was 
born in 1568, at Montebone, in Montferrat. 
His small madonnas are celebrated, but it is 
not to them alone that he owes his reputation ; 
his abilities as a fresco-painter were consider- 
able, and he painted some very fine altar- 
pieces. His daughters, Francesca and Or- 
sola, were also painters in fresco, and 80 
much alike are their performances, that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. He died in 1625. 
— Ibid. 

CACCINI (Grvtro) a celebrated musician 
and dramatic composer, of the 16th century, a 
native of Rome, but for the greatest part of his 
life resident at Florence, where, in 1600, he 
composed, in conjunction with Peri, the opera 
of * Euridice,’’ on the occasion of the marriage 
between Henry the 4th of France, and Marie 
de Medicis. This opera, which was acted at 
Florence in 1600, is said to have been the first 
ever performed in public. He also published 
a work, entitled ‘‘ Nuove Musiche,’ printed 
at Venice in 1614, the year previous to his 
decease. A daughter of his, named Francesca, 
was much admired at Florence about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, both as a composer 
and a poetess.— Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

CADAMUSIO (Atoysio or Lewis) a 
famous Venetian navigator of the 15th cen- 
tury. Having been driven hy a storm on the 
ceast of Portugal, in a voyage from Venice to 
Flanders, he was introduced to the Infant Don 
Henry, celebrated for his patronage of enter- 

isiny merimers. That prince tuok Cadamusto 
into his service, and employed him in mani- 
time expeditions to the western coasts of Africa, 
ia one of which the Cape Verd Islands were 
discovered. This navigator wrote an account 
of his voyages, first published in 1507, and 
afterwards inserted in the collections of Gry- 
neous, Ramusio, andothers. Cadamusto, after 
having resided some yeats at Lagos in Porta- 


From this coast he. 
proceeded to Sofala in Africa, after losing’ 
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gal, returned to Venice in 1464, and proba- 
bly died there, but at what period is not 
exactly known.—Tiraboschi. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CADMUS, the founder of Thebes in Bosotia, 
is one of those personages of antiquity whose 
real, it is difficult to separate from their fabu~- 
lous history. The only fact which may be de« 
pended upon is, that a man of thie name, a 
native of Pheenicia, founded a colony in Greece, 
and first introduced letters intothat country.— 
These letters were Pheenician, and were at 
first only sixteen—four were afterwards added 
by Palamedes, and four by Simonides. The 
arrival of Cadmus, and foundation of Thebes, 
ia dated in the Arundelian marbles in the 64th 

‘ear of the Attic era, 1519 BC.—Moreri. 

CADMUS, the Milesian, the first Greek 
who wrote history in prose, is supposed to have 
flourished during the reign of Halyattes in 
Lydia. He was the author of “« The Antiqui- 
ties of Miletus and ofall Ionia,’ in four books, 
of which Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes 
mention, saying that it was current in his time, 
but the best judges thought it supposititious.— 
Suidas mentions another Cadmus, who wrote 
the ‘‘ History of Athens,” in sixteen books.— 
Vossius. Hist. Gree. 

CADOGAN (WIttr1am) an ingenious phy- 
sician, who raised himself into notice by his 
writings on domestic medicine. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MD. in 1755. He wrote a treatise on the 
gout, in which he strongly recommended ab- 
Stinence as the best mode of treating that dis- 
order. Dr Cadogan, who was a practitioner 
of the old school, has in this work displayed, 
in an agreeable style, adapted for popular pe- 
rusal, the opinions of Sydenham and Boer- 
haave, and with some novelty of manner in- 
culcated obvious and important truths. This 
treatise passed through several editions, and 
gave rise to a good deal of controversy. He 
likewise was the author of an ‘* Essay on 
Nursing.” He died in 1797, aged 86.— 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, 

CAZDMON, a Saxon ecclesiastic, who pro- 
bably lived in the 5th century, and was the 
author of the oldest specimen of Saxon poetry 
extant. This is a fragment of a hymn or sacred 
song, preserved by king Alfred, in his transla- 
tion of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The 
poetical paraphrase of the book of Genesis in 
the same language, published by Junius, was 
by him ascribed to the author of the fragment ; 
but it is now generally considered as the com-~ 
position of a later writer of the same name.— 
Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo-Sazons.— British 
Critic, vol. 26. 

CALIUS AURELIANUS, or ARIANUS, 
an ancient physician, who was a native of tho 
town of Sicca, in Numidia, and belonged to 
the sect of medical philosophers called me- 
thodists. Jie wrote in Latin; and among his 
works none are extant except a treatise on 
chronic, and another on acute diseases, which 
have been published at Amsterdam with the 
notes of Almeloveen, and by Haller in ‘‘ Artis 
Medica Principes,” Lausane, 1744. He is 
supposed to have flourished about AD. 150. 
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CZESALPINUS (Anprew) a physician and 
natural philosopher of the 16th century, who 
issaid to have in some measure anticipated the 
physiological and botanical discoveries which 
have since immortalized the namesof Harvey 
and Linneus. Cesalpinus was a native of 
Arezzo in Tuscany; and after having been 
professor of medicine at Pisa, he became first 
physician to pope Clement VIII, and lecturer 
at the College della Sapienza at Rome, where 
he died in 1603, aged 83. In his ‘‘ Ques- 
tiones Peripateticw,’’ Venet. 1571, are some 
hints relative to the circulation of the blood ; 
and his treatise ‘‘ De Plantis,” Florent. 1585, 
exhibits the earliest systematic arrangement of 
planta founded on resemblance of structure.— 
Aikin’s Gen. Biog. Hutchinson's Biog. Med. 

CASAR (Carus Jutrus) a_ celebrated 
Roman commander, not less distinguish- 
ed for his personal talents than for the 
importance of those events in the history of 
the civilized world with which his name is con- 
nected. He was descended from the Julian 
family, whose origin the flattery of the poet 
Virgil deduced from Ascanius or Julius, the 
son of A°neas. His father, Lucius Casar, died 
at an early age, after having held the office of 

retor; his mother was the daughter of Aure- 
ius Cotta. He was born at Rome, BC. 100, 
on the 12th day of the month Quintilis, after- 
wards denominated July in honour of him.— 
When he was but sixteen he lost his father, 
soon after which he marned Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cornelius Cinna, who had been in- 
timately connected with Caius Marius, the 
leader of a powerful faction, and the rival of 
Sylla; who, at the time of Cesar’s marriage, 
possessed supreme authority at Rome. ‘The 
aunt of Casar had been the wife of Marius, 
and his forming a new connection with the 
party of that chief gave great umbrage to Sylla; 
who, after an ineffectual attempt to induce 
Cesar to repudiate his wife, resolved on his 
destruction, and issued a decree of proscription 
against him. He, however, fortunately con- 
cealed himself till the powerful intercession 
made for him prevailed on Sylla to exempt 
him from the proscription, though he told the 
petitioners they would repent their interference, 
for that he foresaw in Cesar many Mariuses. 
Caesar then made a campaign in Asia Minor, 
in the course of which his bravery gained him 
the honour of a civic crown. Returning home 
he displayed his talents as an orator, in the im- 
peachment of Cornelius Dolabella, for mal-ad- 
ministration as a provincial governor. The de- 
sire of intellectual improvement led him to 
make a voyage to Rhodec to attend the lectures 
of Apollonius Molo, a famous Greek professor 
of eloquence, under whom Cicero also studied. 
In his passage he was captured by Cilician pi- 
rates, on which occasion he behaved with great 
hauteur while among them, and after paying 
more than double what they required for his 
ransom, he had no sooner obtained his libe 
than he fitted out some ships, followed and too 
the pirates prisoners, put them to death, 
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On his return to Rome, he took every ~ 
tunity to ingratiate himself with the pooper as 
the step towards the execution of those 
ambitious schemes which hé meditated. Ma 
was chosen one of the military tribunes, after- 
wards questor, and then edile. In these offices 
he distinguished himself by paying public ho- 
nours to the memory of Marius, and by a most 
profuse liberality, which, while it served to 
make him popular, involved him deeply in debt. 
On the death of Metellus, the chief pontiff, Ca- 
sar became a candidate for that high dignity, 
which he obtained in opposition to two powerful 
rivals. After thishe became pretor, and then 
obtained the government of Spain, whence he 
returned the year following, having acquired 
wealth sufficient for the liquidation of his debts, 
though they are said to have amounted to 
1,600,0001. sterling. It was on his journey to 
Spain, in passing through a poor village in the 
Alps, that he is said characteristically to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I had rather be the first man 
in this place, than the second in Rome.” 
He now formed the memorable league with 
Pompey and Crassus, termed the first triumvi- 
rate, which rendered those three chiefs masters 
of the destiny of Rome. The first consequence 
of this union was the election of Cesar to the 
consulship, in the year 59 BC. His colleague 
in office was Bibulus, who had so little influence 
in the management of puplic affairs that it was 
sarcastically observed the period of his govern- 
ment instead of being termed the consulship of 
Casarand Bibulus, ought to be called the con- 
sulship of Cesar and Julius. On the expiration 
of office this great commander obtained from the 
senate the government of the province of Gaul 
for five years, with the command of an army of 
four legions. Inthe year 58 BC. he took pos- 
session of his delegated authority, and entered 
on that brilliant career of mihtary glory which 
dazzled the eyes of his contemporaries, and gave 
him a reputation which almost assured the suc- 
cess of his future undertakings. The history of 
his campaigns in Gaul and adjacent countries 
has been written by himself, forming the subject 
of his famous ‘‘ Commentaries,” which must be 
consulted for the details of events by far too nu- 
merous and complicated to be more than hinted 
at in this biographical sketch. Cesar not only 
reduced to subjection various independent na- 
tions of Gaul, and brought the whole country 
into the form of a Roman province, bat he 
also built a bridge over the Rhine, and re- 
pulsed the German tribes, defeating their 
king Ariovistus, and completely breaking up 
a confederacy which had been formed against 
the Roman power. He besides twice invaded 
Britain, an island previously almost unknown 
to the Romans, where though he made no per- 
manent conquests, yet he opened the way for 
future adventurers. He continued in Gaul till 
51 BC., having had his commission renewed 
the senate, for a second term of five years 

he result of his operations, while governor of 
this province, may be estimated from the pro- 
bable facts, that he captured 800 cities and 
towns, subdued 300 nations, and sacrificed the 
lives of a million of men, enriching himself 
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and his followers to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, with the plunder of the subjugated terri 
tory. Imposing as were his exploits hitherto, 
he was now called upon to act on a more im- 
portant theatre. Of his confederates, Pompey 
and Crassus, the latter had lost his life in an 
expedition against the Parthians, and the 
former, jealous of his fame and power, was 
about to become his professed enemy. Czear 
however had many partisans at Rome, where 
Pompey resided ; and when the influence of 
the latter with the senate procured a prolonga- 
tion of his government of Spain, while his ri- 
val was commanded to resign that of Gaul, he 
refused to submit to the decree, and presuming 
on the favour of the people, proceeded with 
his army towards Rome. Another decree was 
iasued, declaring that Casar should be treated 
asa public enemy, if he did not give up his 
command within a certain time; and this was 
followed by a virtual declaration of war against 
him. Nothing now remained, but that arms 
should decide the question, whether Pompey 
or Cresar should be master of the Roman 
world. The latter, with his wonted activity, 
immediately pasxed with his army across the 
Rubicon, a small stream, which was the boun- 
dary of the Gallic province, and began his 
march to Rome. Pompey, unable to collect a 
sufficient force to oppose him, fled to the sea- 
port of Brundusium, and thence to Dyrrachium 
in Greece, leaving Italy entirely in tho power 
of his rival. At Rome, Czsar took posses- 
sion of the public treasury, and received the 
submissica of those who remained in the city. 
A powerful army had been collected to oppose | 
him in Spain, and thither he proceeded, leav- 
ing Mark Antony to protect his interests in 
Italy. Returning from Spain, crowned with 
success, he was declared dictator, and was 
afterwards chosen consul, together with one 
of his partisans. Pompey was still in Greece, 
attended by the heads of the patrician party, 
and commanding a numerous army. Thither 
Cesar proceeded, and with forces inferior in 
number, but consisting principally of veterans 
used to victory, met him on the plain of Phar- 
salia in Thessaly, and gave him a complete 
overthrow. Pompey only escaped the carnage | 
of the field of battle to fall the victim of trea- 
chery in Egypt, whither he fled, attended by 
a few friends. Caesar pursued him, and on' 
his arrival in Egypt, when the head of his’ 
rival was presented to him, he is said to have 
been moved to tears by the spectacle. He 
displayed great magnanimity to the friends of 
the fallen chief. dismissing frequently with his 
bounty such as came within his power. At 
Alexandria he became involved in a dangerous 
contest with the Egypuans, from which he ¢x- 
tricated himself with success, and committed 
the government of the kingdom to the famous 
Cleopatra. The fascinations of that princess 
for a while delayed him in his victoilous ca- 
reer; but at length he lk ft her to go into Asia 
Minor, where Pharnaces, king of Pontus, was 
in arms against the Romans. This war was 
#6 soon terminated, that in writing to a friend, 
Cwaar uned the often-cited words ‘ Veni, vidi, 
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vici,” “ I came, 1 saw, I conquered.” Hav- 
ing settled the affairs of Asia, he went through 
Greece to Rome; where, having rewarded his 
friends and pardoned his enemies, he made 
such regulations as he thought necessary to 
preserve the public tranquillity, while he pro- 
ceeded to Africa to crush the remnant of the 
Pompeian party, there assembled under Cato, 
and other leaders. He was again successful ; 
and on his return to Rome, he was honoured 
with four several triumphs for his respective 
victories in Gaul, Egypt, Asia, and Africa. 
His warlike labours however were not at 


an end. The sons of Pompey had col- 
lected a formidable force in Spain, and 
thither, after a short respite, Cesar led 


his army to combat them. The battle of Mun- 
da followed, and the genius of Czsar prevailed, 
though the result of the contest at one tims 
appeared so doubtful that he was about to kil 
himself in despair. Another tnumph followed 
the return of the conqueror to Rome. His 
power was now atits height. Ile was created 
perpetual dictator; and though nothing could 
add to his authority, his partisans wished to 
bestow on him the titleof hing. The people, 
gratified by largesses, and amused with public 
games and shows, seemed disposed to submit 
their necks to the yoke. Ceasar himself, uncon- 
scious of impending danger, was planning new 
schemes of conquest, when a plot was formed 
to destroy him, in which many of his own de- 
pendants were involved, together with persons 
of republican principles who had fought against 
him, J)isregarding some intimations which 
he had received of the conspiracy, he attended 
a meeting of the senate on the ides of March, 
and fell beneath the fury of his combined foes. 
This event happened 43 BC. Cesar had 
three wives, but no children by either of them. 
A natural son, the fruit of his connexion with 
Cleopatra, was put to death by Mark Antony. 
The character of this distinguished individual 
van hardly be estimated too highly in point of 
talent. INis uniform success in almost eve 

undertaking could only have resulted from the 
union of the most active mdustry with the 
highest degree of personal address, and the 
most extraordinary abilities. It was well said 
of him by Lucan, that ‘‘ he thought nothing 
done while any thing remained to be done.” 
He was, in short, indefatigable. Ilis demerit 
as a conqueror or a subverter of the liberties 
of his country, must be variously estimated ac- 
cording to the sentiments and feelings of indi- 
viduals ; but the great and dazzling qualities 
even of a Caesar ought not to blind the eyes of 
the reflective portion of mankind to the danger 
of vindicating his career on the principle of 
the inability of a great country to preserve its 
ancient liberties, Itis the existence of such 
men as Casar which chiefly creates the diffi- 
culty. This great man may hc wever justly 
claim the negative praise of uot having been a 
merciless conqueror. He is sca’ cely less cele- 
brated for his literary talents than as a war- 
rior. Of his numerous writings scarcely any- 
thing is left but his commentaries on his ware 
in Gaul and the civil war. Among many vax 
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luable editions of these works may be men- 
tioned that of Dr Clarke, London 1712, folio ; 
and that of Oudendorp, L. Bat. 1737, 2 vols. 
4to.— Suetonius. Plutarch. Univ. Hist: 
CAESAR (Str Jucivs) a learned civilian, 
was born at Tottenham in Middlesex, in 1557, 
and was the son of Czsar Adelmar, a Genoese 
hysiciun to queen Mary and queen Elizabeth. 
e was educated at Oxford, where he took 


the degree of BA. as a member of Magdalen 


hall, and afterwards went to Paris, where he 
was created doctor of civil law. In the reign 
of Elizabeth he was master of requests, judge 
of the admiralty, and master of St Catharine’s 
hospital near the Tower. On the accession of 
king James he was knighted by that prince, 
and constituted chancellor and under-treasurer 
of the exchequer, and sworn of his majesty’s 
privy-council. In 1614 he was appointed mas- 
ter of the rolls, upon which he resigned his 
place of chancellor of the exchequer. After 
passing through many honourable employments, 
and continuing master of the rolls for above 
twenty years, he died in 1636, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. He was a man of great 
integrity, and remarkable for his charity to all 
who were worthy and in want, and as a judge 
strictly upright. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction in 1757, and produced 356/. He 
had two brothers, THomMas and Henry, who 
were each eminent in their way. The former 
was one of the barons of the exchequer, and 
the Jatter, Henry, educated in Baliol college, 
became prebendary of Westminster in 1609, 
and afterwards dean of Ely. He founded two 
scholarships and two fellowships in Jesus’ col- 
lege, Cambridge, to he elected from the king’s 
free-achuol at Ely, and gave a noble benefac- 
tion to Ely cathedral ; but his executor being 
prevailed upon to lend the principal money of 
these benefactions, the whole was lost to both 
the cathedral and the college.—Biog. Brit. 
Bentham’s Ely. 

CAFFARELLI (Gattrano Masorano) a 
celebrated singer, born at Naples in 1703, and 
fellow-pupil with Farinelli under Porpora. 
His master is said to have made him practise 
the elements of singing from a single sheet of 
music-paper for five years, at the end of which 
time, without any further instruction, he pro- 
nounced him the first singer in Europe. Caf- 
farelli visited England in 1738, but was in bad 
health during the whole of his stay; nor did 
he attain to the height of his popularity till af- 
ter his return to Italy. He amassed a large 
fortune by his talents, with which he purchased 
the dukedom of Santo Dorato in the Neapoli- 
tan dominions, and died in 1783, bequeathing 
itto a favourite nephew.— Burney's Hist. of Mus, 

CAGLIARI (Pavt) better known by the 
name of Paul Veronese, a celebrated painter, 
was born at Verona in 1532, and was the son 
of a sculptor, but evincing his turn for painting 


very early, he was placed under the tuition of' 


his uncle Antonio Badile. On the procurator 

Grimani being appointed ambassador to the 

pope, he invited Paul to attend him to Rome, 

where he had an opportunity of studying the 

works of M. Angelo and Raphael. His noble 
Broo. Drctr.— No AXV. 
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manner of exercising his art procured him 
great esteem from Titian, Guido, and all the 
celebrated artists of the period. His pictures 
are dispersed all over E: » but the principal 
are in the churches of Venice. He was an ex- 
cellent colourist, and understood al! the magic 
effect of light and shade, as well as of the 
graces and harmony of composition ; but the 
connoisseurs regard him as deficient in correct 
drawing and propriety of costume. His four 
banquets are among his most esteemed pieces, 
and of these the marriage of Cana is preferred. 
This great artist died at Venice in 1588. His 
eldest son, CARLETTO, after his death, finished 
some of his imperfect pieces, and had already 
distinguished himself by his own compositions, 
when he died at the early age of 26. Ganrret, 
his youngest son, also received the instruc- 
tions of his father, but not meeting with suc- 
cess, quitted the art and dedicated himself to 
commerce.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 
D’ Argenville Vies de Paintres. 
CAGLIOSTRO (count ALExaNDER) a 
noted impostor, whose real name was Joseph 
Balsamo, was born at Palermo in 1743. His 
father died whilst he was a child, and he was 
brought up by the relations of his mother, who 
placed him in the seminary of St Roche at 
Palermo, from which he ran away more than 
once. He was then placed in the care of the 
friars of mercy, among whom he entered as a 
novice, and was committed to the tuition of 
the apothecary of that order, under whom he 
acquired the elements of physic and chemistry. 
But even this did not cure his roving disposi- 
tion, and weary of the punishment which his 
frohcs caused him to receive, he threw off the 
cowl and returned to Palermo. After com- 
mitting a variety of frauds there, he was at 
length obliged to quit Palermo, and to roam 
the world at large. At Messina he became 
associated with a certain Altotas a Greek, 
who passed himself off for a great chemist. In 
company with him Balsamo visited the Ar- 
chipelago and landed at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they staid about forty days; 
during which time Altotas employed him- 
self in manufacturing a sort of silky stuff 
from hemp and flax, by which he got a 
great deal of money. From Alexandria they 
proceeded to different places; but were at 
length driven, by contrary winds, to Malta, 
where Altotas died, and Balsamo proceeded to 
Naples, and married a wife as abandoned as 
himself. This accomplished couple travelled 
into Spain and Portugal, pretending to be en- 
dowed with supernatural agency, and thereby 
collected a great deal of ne from the cre- 
dulous. They next proceeded to London, 
where connt Cagliostro, as he called himself, 
established a new order of masonry, which he 
called the Egyptian masonry. Of this a female 
class was established by his wife ; aud, to aid 
certain splendid ceremonies, she borrowed the 
jewels of many ladies of quality, who put up 
with the loss rather than subject themselves ta 
merited ridicule. After practising their impos 
tures here for some time successfully, t 
went to Paris, where they oo a style of 
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the greatest splendour and extravagance. At 


Jength a charge of felony was preferred agninst | 


the count, and he was thrown into the Bastile 
for the celebrated affair of the queen of France’s 
diamond necklace, which so involved the re- 
putation of Madame dela Motte. He scon how- 
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wards entered at the college of Navarre, with 
® View to become anecclesiastic. But his de- 
sire to devote himself to the cultivation of as- 
tronomy, prevented him from taking orders, 
and he obtained a situation in the royal ob- 


servatory under the celebrated James Cassini. 


ever obtained his liberty ; and his impostures ,In 1739 he was employed with Cassini de 


ineach place he visited would fill a volume, 
but at length imprudently returning to Italy, 
his wife betrayed him to the inquisition for 
some villainies practised at Rome, and he was 
sent to the castle of St Angelo, where he died 
in 1794. More of him may be known by con- 
sulting a work entitled ‘‘ Compendium of the 
Life and Actions of Guiseppe Balsamo, other- 
wise called count Cagliostro, extracted from 
the documents of the process carried on against 
him at Rome in the year 1790.”—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

CAGNOLI (Antuony) an eminent Italian 
astronomer and mathematician, who was the 
author of some valuable treatises on mathema- 
tical science. [lis trigonometry, which was 
translated into French, and published at Paris 
with the title of ‘* Trigonométrie rectiligne et 
Spherique,”” 1808, 4to, is one of the best 
works on the subject. He died at Verona in 
1816.—Original. 

CATET or CAYET (Perer Vicror) sieur 
de la Palma, a French divine and historian of 
the sixteenth century. He was born in Tou- 
raine, of Protestant parents, and after being 
educated under Calvin at Geneva, was set- 
tled as minister of a reformed church. He 
left this situation to become chaplain to the 
princess Catherine, sister of Henry 1V. Hav- 
ing subsequently mcurred the charge of being 
a magician, in consequence of his fondness for 
the then fashionable studies of alchemy and as- 
trology, and being also accused of having 
written a book recommending the establish- 
ment of public brothels, he was deposed from 
his ministerial office by a synod. He then 
aaah himself a convert to the catholic 
aith, on which occasion he received a letter 
of congratulation from pope Clement VIII. 
He retired to the college of Navarre, was or- 
dained priest, made a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and royal professor of Hebrew. His works 
consist of theological tracts in defence of his 
newly adopted creed: ‘ Chronologie Noven- 
naire,” 1608, 3 vols. 8vo, containing the his- 
tory of the nine years’ war which preceded the 

ace of Vervins in 1598; and ‘“‘ Chronologie 

ptennaire,” 1605, 8vo, extending the his- 
tory fiom 1598 to 1604. Both these works 
are much esteemed. Cayet died in 1610, 
aged eighty-five. A continuation of his chro- 
nologies from 1604 to 1644, was published 
under the title of ‘*‘ Mercure Francois,” 25 
vols. 8vo.— Morert. Biog. Univ. 

CAILLE (Nicsoxas Lewis de la) an emi- 
nent mathematician and natural philosopher, 
born at Roumigny, in the diocese of Rheims 
in 1713. Hie father, who had been in the 
army, employed himself in studying mechanics, 
abd communicated to the son an early taste for 
the muthematical sciences. In 1729 he was 


sent to Paris to pursue his studies, and after-, 


Thury in verifying the meridian throughout 
France ; and the same year he was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the college of Ma- 
garine. In 1741 he was admitted adjunct as- 
tronomer in the academy of sciences. After 
having completed a series of seven years’ ob- 
servations on the stars in the observatory of 
Magarine college, he wished to make a simi- 
lar survey of the southern hemisphere, and for 
that purpose he went in 1750 to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he staid two years. In 
that period he determined the places of about 
ten thousand stars never visible in our lati- 
tudes, and made many other considerable ad- 
ditions to astronomical science. He also as- 
certained some important facts relative to the 
figure of the earth, by the mensuration of a de- 
gree on the meridian 32 degrees south of the 
equator, and fixed the situation of the isles of- 
France and Bourbon. In 1754 he returned 
to his native country, to enjoy the celebrity 
which his labours had acquired. His publica- 
tions are numerous ;_ besides a great number 
of valuable papers in the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, he was the author of ele- 
mentary works on geometry, astronomy, me- 
chanics, and optics ; of a set of very correct 
solar tables; and a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Astro- 
nomiz fundamenta novissimis Solis et Stella- 
rum Observationibus stabilitata.”” His labours 
as an editor were considerable, and his death, 
which happened in 1762, interrupted one of 
his greatest undertakings, a general history of 
astronomy.— Mémoires de l’ Acad. des Sciences, 
1762. Aikin’s G. Biog. Biog. Univ. 
CAJETAN (Cardinal) an eminent states- 
man and divine of the sixteenth century. He, 
was born at Gaeta or Cajeta in the kingdom of 
Naples, whence his usual denomination, his 
ptoper name being Thomas de Vio. After hav- 
ing been educated among the Dominicans, he 
became a friar of the order and at length ge- 
neral. Pope Julius II employed him at the 
council of Pisa in 1512; and Leo X in 1517 
gave him a cardinal’s hat. The year followin 
he was sent legate to Germany, to excite the 
emperor to declare war against the Turks, and 
to oppose the doctrines of Luther. In three 
conferences which he held with that reformer 
at Augsburg, the apprehension of compromis- 
ing his authority, by descending to argument, 
induced him to behave with so much hauteur 
to the great reformer, as to widen instead of 
healing the breach in the church. Adrian 
VI sent him legate into Hungary, and on his 
return to Italy, not being able to obtain pos- 
session of the archbishopric of Palermo, which 
had been bestowed on him by Leo, he accepted 
of the see of his native city Gaeta in its stead. 
The rest of his life was chiefly dedicated to 
literary pursuits at Rome, where he died in 
1534, aged sixty-six. His writings consist of 
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motes on thé works of Aristotle and St Thomas 

Aquinas ; a commentary on the Old and New 
Testamenta, all but Solomon’s Song, the Pro- 
phets, and the Revelations ; and controversial 
tracts against the Protestants.—Moreri. Tira- 
boschi. 

CAIUS or GAIUS, a Roman lawyer, who 
was contemporary with Papivian, and the au- 
thor of a body of legal institutions. This work. 
with the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theo- 
dosian codes, the novels of the subsequent 
emperors, the sentences of Julius Paulus, and 
the writings of Papinian, were used by Anianus, 
the chancellor of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
in the compilation of the code called Brevia- 
rium Anianum, long considered as the only 
legal work of authority when the Roman laws 
were in force. Caius died about AD, 210.-- 
Butler’s Hore Juridica Subsecive. 

CAIUS, See Kaye. 

CALABER, See Quintus. 

CALANUS an Indian philosopher, who fol- 
lowed Alexander to the Indies. After enjoy- 
ing good health for eighty-three years, being 
tormented with the colic, he requested that 
prince to cause his funeral pile to be erected, 
to which he reluctantly assented. Crowned 
with flowers, he ascended the pile with a com- 
posed counter.ance, saying, that ‘‘ as he had 
lost his health and seen Alexander, life had no 
more charms for him.” He endured the flames 
without discovering any symptoms of pain, and 
perished in sight of the whole army, BC 325. 
Quintus Curtius. Arian. 

CALAMY (Epmunp) a presbyterian divine 
of the seventeenth century, distinguished for 
his influence in ecclesiastical affairs in the pe- 
riod preceding the restoration of Charles il. 
He was born in London in 1600, and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where his opposition to 
the principles of the Arminians prevented him 
from obtaining a fellowship. He however ac- 
quired the favour of Dr Felton, bishop of Ely, 
who gave him a living. He was afterwards a 
lecturer at St Edmund’s Bury, till the order for 
reading the book of sports and other similar 
measures of the high church party, tuduced him 
to resign and openly declare himself a non- 
couformist. Soon after the valuable rectory at 
Rochford in Essex was bestowed on him by 
the earl of Essex; and in 1639 he was chosen 
minister of the church of St Mary Aldermary, 
on which he removed to London, and engaged 
warmly in the religious disputes then in agita 
tion. He was one of the writers of the famous 
treatise against episcopacy, entitled “‘ Smec- 
tymnuus,’”’ a w formed from the initials of 
the christian and sirnames of those concerned 
m..t. He frequently preached before the house 
ef Commons, and became a member of the as- 
sembly of divines at Westminster. Like the 
rest os the leading presbyterians however, he 
visapproved of the trial and execution of the 
ling, and made a fruitless opposition to the 
\ surpation of Cromwell. He even took an ac- 
tive part in the restoration ; and after that 
event he was made in to Charles II, and 


was offered the bishopric ef Lichfield, which. 
he thought proper to refuses The memorable. 
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act of uniformi » passed in 1662, confirms! 
the triamph of the high church party, antl 
obliged Calamy, among many others, to resign 
his church prefeament. Le died October 29th, 
1666, shortly after the great fire in the metro- 
pols, which he had witnessed, and which is 
stated to have caused or hastened his death. 
Besides his controversial writings he was the 
author of several sermons, formerly very po- 
pular. Hisson, Dr Bensamin Catamy, who 
was educated at Cambridge, became an epis- 
copal clergyman, and distinguished himself by 
the publication of ‘‘ A Discourse about a scru- 
pulous Conscience,” 1683, designed as a cen- 
sure of the non-conformisty. It provoked a 
reply from Thomas Delaune, a minister of that 
party, for writing which he was imprisoned in 
Newgate, where he died. Epmunn Caramy, 
nephew of the preceding, adhered to the sen- 
timents of his grandfather, and was a dissent- 
ing minister of considerable eminence. He was 
born in 1671, and after some previous educa- 
tion in an English academy, he studied at 
Utrecht. Having been ordained in 1694, he 
officiated in different metropolitan chapels for 
some years, and then was chosen pastor of a 
large congregation in Westminster. In 1709 
he made a visit to Scotland, when the degree 
of DD. was conferred on him by the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 
Ifo died in 1732, His principal litcrary pro- 
duction is an abridgment of l’axter’s history of 
his life and times ; with a continuation of tha 
account of the ministers, Jecturers, Ac. ejected 
>y the act of uniformity, 4 vols. 8vo ; Dr Ca- 
lamy also carried on through the press contro- 
versies with bishop Hoadly, with archdeacon 
Eachard, and others, and published a great 
many sermons. Ife is likewise said to have 
left in manuscript an historical account of his 
own life and times, which has never been 
printed.— Biog. Brit. 

CALASIO (Manrvus) a Franciscan friar, 
who was professor of Hebrew at Rome in the 
seventeenth century, and was distinguished for 
his acquaintance with the Oriental languages. 
He published ‘‘ Canones generales Lingue 
Hebraicw,’”’ 1616, 4to; and ‘* Concordantie 
sacrorum Bibliorum Hebraicorum,”’ 1621, 4 
vols. folio. This Jast work, which contains 
much philological information, and forms a 
complete lexicon of the Ilebrew language, was 
republished in London in 1747, under the care 
of the Rev W. Romaine, whose predilection 
for the Hutchinsonian cosmogony prevented 
him from acting the part of a faithful editor. — 
Moreri. 

CALAS (Joxnn) amerchant of Toulouse, of 
the reformed religion, famous for his misfor- 
tunes, as the innocent victim of ignorance, su- 
perstition, prejudice, and intolerance. This 
respectable and unhappy person was accused 
of the murder of his son Mark Antony Calas, 
who being of a dark and melancholy tempera- 
ment had committed suicide in October 1761, 
at the age of twenty-nine. The only presump~ 
tion against the elder Calas was his sup 
hatred of hia son, for the secret predilection of 
the latter to the Roman ae oe religion 
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This miserable surmise, altogether unsupported 
by testimony of any kind, was sufficient for a 
tribunal, as heated and ignorant as the popu- 
lace around it, to put the accused at once to 
the question ordinary and extraordinary. This 
torture he endured at the age of, sixty- 
three, with the most heroical courage, and the 
‘irmest protestations of his innocence ; which 
did not however prevent his condemnation to 
the capital punishment of being broken alive 
upon the wheel, which ignominious death he 
suffered with unshaken fortitude on the 9th 
March 1762. In addition to this treatment of 
the father the younger brother of the suicide 
was banished, the widow and two more per- 
sons of the family being acquitted. In pro- 
portion as the circumstances of this dreadful 
tragedy became known and examined, the 
cruelty and injustice of the proceedings be- 
came evident; and Voltaire employing his 
powerful pen in the cause, a general convic- 
tion of the innocence of this aged sufferer 
took place among the whole of the cultivated 
population of France. Thus encouraged and 
still more directly supported, the widow of Calas 
repaired to Paris, and petitioned the throne 
for a revisal of the process; which, maugre 
every opposition, open and secret, of the crest- 
fallen zealots who had produced so much ca- 
lamity, was granted. The result was the 
memorable arrét of the 9th of March 1763, 
declaring Calas and his family innocent, 
and restoring the memory of the former. 
A pension and other favours followed, 
to cover a transaction so dishonourable to 
France, The memorials published by the 
celebrated advocate M. Elie de Beaumont, in 
defence of the Calas family, form at once the 
most honourable proof of his professional zeal 
and ability, and of the utter groundlessness of 
the charge against the unfortunate sufferers. 
The noise made by this affair throughout Eu- 
rope was very great, and employed as the cir- 
cumstances were by Voltaire and his party, a 
blow was given to the cause of religious per- 
secution which it is not likely ever ce to 
recover in France, however strong the indica- 
tions of a disposition to revive it, in a remnant 
of the partisans of similarly ill-directed zeal and 
bigotry.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Continuation of 
Causes Célébres. 

CALCAGNINT (Ce ro) a poet and orator 
of some distinction, was born at Ferrara in 
1479, and was the illegitimate son of the apos- 
tolical prothonotary there, but was nevertheless 
acknowledged by his family, He studied un- 
der Peter Pomponazzo ; but devoting himself 
to a military life, he bore arms under the em- 
peror Maximilian and pope Julius I1, and was 
employed in many important negociations. In 
1518 he was chosen to accompany the cardinal 
Hippolito d’Este into Hungary, and on his 
yetarn was appointed professor of belles lettres 
in the university of Ferrara, in which office he 
continued until his death, which took place in 
1541. He bequeathed his valuable library 
and mathematical instruments to the Domini- 
cans of Ferrara, on condition of their preserv- 
jag them for the public use. He was also a 
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great promoter of the Academy degli Elevati 
in that city; and as an author was himself 
much esteemed, though his prose works are 
considered by some as h and labcured. 
The latter were published in one volume folio 
at Basil 1544; and three books of his Latin 
poems were published at Venice with those of 
Pigna and Ariosto in 1553.—Moreri. Tira- 
baschi. 

CALCAR or KALCKER (Jonn Van) an 
eminent historica! and portrait painter, was 
born at Kalcker in the duchy of Cleves in 
1499. He studied in the school of Titian, and 
became one of his most successful imitators. 
He also copied the works of Raffaelle with al- 
most equal success. He died at Naples in 
1546.— Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

CALDAS (Francis Josepn) a Spanish na- 
turalist of distinguished eminence, who perished 
during the progress of the late revolution in 
Columbia. He attached himself particularly 
to the study of botany, and he was employed 
by the congress of New Grenada in conjunc- 
tion with Don J. Lozano and Dr Senforso Mu- 
tis, to complete the Flora of Bogota, begun bY 
the celebrated botanist J. C. Mutis, and le 
imperfect at his death. These gentlemen as- 
sisted by the pencil of Don Salvados Rezo 
were proceeding in their work when the state 
of public affairs interrupted their undertaking. 
Caldas and Lozano were among the patriots 
put to death by the sanguinary Spanish general 
Morillo, at Bogota in 1816.—Criginal, 

CALDERON de la BARCA (Don Pepro) 
a celebrated Spanish dramatic writer of the 
seventeenth century, who bore arms in his 
youth, but was subsequently a priest and 
canon of Toledo. Turning his attention to the 
stage, he became one of the most copious and 
esteemed dramatists in Spain, being deemed 
by many equal to Lope de Vega. His princi- 
pal excellence lay in the contrivance of plots ; 
his characters being strained and unnatural, 
and his diction inflated and often coarse. It 
is seldom however that a writer is widely or 
universally esteemed in his own country with- 
out some merit; and under much that would 
scarcely be tolerated out of Spain, occasional 
felicity of character and expression may often 
be found. His works, consisting chiefly of 
comedies and dramatic pieces of the nature 
of the old religious mysteries, were published 
at Madrid in 9 vols. folio, 1649.—Baillet. 
Nour, Dict. Hist. 

CALDERWOOD (Davrp) an eminent 
Scottish presbyterian divine, in the reign of 
James IV. In 1604 he was settled as a mi- 
nister near Jedburgh, where he distinguished 
himself by his opposition to episcopal authority. 
In 1617, being summoned before the high 
commission court of St Andrews, on a charge 
of mutinous and seditious behaviour, and re- 
fusing to acknowledge himself guilty, or make 
any submission, he was first imprisoned, 
then banished the realm. He went to Hol- 
land, where in 1623 he published his famous 
work entitled ‘‘ Altare Damascenum: seu 
Ecclesiae Anglicanz, Politia Ecclesie, Scoticm 
Obtrusa, a Formalista quodam Delineata, Il- 
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lustrata et Examinata.” Some time after he 
returned soereny to Scotland, and by his exer- 
tions contributed much to the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in that country, when he be- 
came minister of the kirk of Pencaitland near 
Edinburgh. He then engaged in writing the 
history of the church of Scotland, in continuation 
of that of Knox, still existing in manuscript in 
six volumes, folio, in the library of the university 
of Glasgow ; but an abridgment of this work 
has been published. Calderwood in 1643, as- 
sisted in drawing up the directory for the pub- 
lic worship of God, by the general assembly. 
He died in 1651.—Biog. Brit. Gillies’s His- 
torical Collections relating to the Success of the 
Gospel, vol. i. 
CALEPIN or DA CALEPIO (Amsrose) 
a famous grammarian and lexicographer of the 
fifteenth century. He was a native of Ber- 
gamo in Italy, became a canon of the order of 
St Augustine, and died in a state of blind- 
ness at a very advanced age in 1510 or 1511. 
Besides other learned works, he was the author 
of a polyglott dictionary or vocabulary, of which 
there are many editions, with the improve- 
ments of later philologists. Such was formerly 
the celebrity of this work, that the name of 
Calepin became a common appellation for a 
lexicon.— Moreri. Tiraboschi. 
CALEUTI(Guiserre) called 11 Cremonese, 
was born at Ferrara in 1600, and was an imi- 
tator of Titian, whom he so nearly approached 
in his bacchanalian subjects, that they were. 
distinguished with difficulty. He however | 
proved himself capable of more exalted exer- 
tions, by his picture of St Mark, in the church 
of San Benedetto at Ferrara, which is designed 
with correctness and grandeur, and full of fine 
expression. He died in 1660.— Pilkington. 
CALIPPUS, an ancient mathematician, 
who was a native of the Grecian island of Cy- 
zicus. He is famous for having corrected the 
cycle or period of nineteen years, invented by 
Meton, for the purpose of showing the corres- 
pondence in point of time between the revolu- 
tions of the sun and moon, hence sometimes 
called the Calippie period. He flourished 
330 BC.—Strauchius’s Chronology. Dodwell 
de Veteribus Grecor. et Romanor. Cyclis. 
CALLCOTT (Jonn Watt) an eminent 
musician, born at Kensington in 1766. His 
parents took him from school at the tender age 
of twelve, intending him for the medical pro- 
fession ; but witnessing a severe operation, he 
conceived such a disgust for the business, that 
having previously acquired the first rudiments 
of music from the organist of bis parish church, 
he resolved to make it his pursuit, continuing 
at the same time, with little or no assistance, 
his other studies, till he eventually acquired 
no inconsiderable portion of classical, and even 
of Oriental literature. In 1785 he took his ba- 
chelor’s deg:ee in music at Oxford, and about 
the same period assisted Dr Arnold in the 
formation of the glee club ; and becoming, the 
following year, an honorary member of the 
sebleman’s catch club, he sent in 100 compo- 
sitions for the prize, two of which were suc- 
cessful. This extraordinary influx of pieces 
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however caused a new regulation to be entered 
into, limiting the number of compositions to 
three of each sort from any individual; in 
compliance with which, Calicott in 1789 sent 
im twelve, four of which gained all the four 
medals. Haydn being in England in 1790, 
Callcott availed himself of the opportunity to 
procure his instruction in instrumental music, 
and from that year till the catch club discon- 
tinued its prizes in 1793, never failed to carry 
off at least one every season. In 1890 he took 
the degree of doctor of music at Oxford, hav- 
in three years previously commenced the ardu- 
ous undertaking of compiling a musical dic- 
tionary. This work however he never lived 
to complete; a ‘‘ Musical Grammar,” pub- 
lished in 1805, being the only treatise on the 
subject which he ever brought to maturity. 
He died after a long illness May 15, 1821. 
His compositions are very numerous, both 
printed and manuscript; a collection of the 
most celebrated of his glees, catches, and ca- 
nons, on which his fame principally rests, has 
lately been published in two folio voluines, by 
his son-in-law, Mr Horsley.—Biog. Dict. of 
Mus. Gent. Mag. 

CALLET (Joun Francis) a native of Ver- 
sailles, who became professor of mathematics 
at Paris. In 1779 he gained a prize offered 
by the Society of Arts at Geneva, for a me- 
moir on the escapements of time-pieces. He 
was appointed hydrographer at Vennes in 1788, 
and subsequently at Dunkirk. He returned 
to Paris in 1792, and obtained the office of 
geographical engineer in the war department. 
He dicd in 1798. Callet is principally known 
as the author of ‘‘ Tables Portatives de Loga- 
rithmes contenant les Logarithmes des Nom- 
bres Depuis 1 jusqu’da 108,000,” Paris, 1795. 
He also published a supplement to Bezout’s 
trigonometry, and a memoir on the discovery 
of the longitude.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CALLIMACHUS, a Greek poet and histo- 
rian, who was a native of Cyrene in Africa, 
and pupil of Hermocrites the grammarian. He 
himself taught at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and had among his 
pupils Apollonius Rhodius, who treated him 


. With ingratitude, and was punished by ae 


made the subject of a satirical poem entitle 
‘* ]bis,” of which there is an imitation by 
Ovid, but the original is lost. Callimachus 
wrote a treatise on famous men, others on 
birds, and many poems, which are no longer 
extant. All we have remaining of his works 
are epigrams, elegies, and hymns to the gods. 
These have been published in the original hy 
Mad. Dacier, Dr Bentley, Ernesti, and Blom- 
field ; and there is a splendid edition of Calli- 
tmachus, printed by Bodini of Parma. His re- 
mains have been translated into English by 
Dodd, and by Dr H. W. Tytler. Catullus and 
Propertius, as well as Ovid, have imitated 
Callimachus. The time of his death is not 
known.—Vossius de Poétis Gracis. Baillet 
Fugemensdes Savans. Elton’s Specimensof Classic 
Posts. 

CALLIMACHUS, a celebrated architect 
and sculptor of Corinth, who is supposed to 
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have lived about 540 BC, To him is ascribed 
the invention of the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture. He is said to have taken the idea of 
the Corinthian capital from the accidental ob- 
servation of a plant of the Acanthus, surrourd- 
ing a votive base or basket, covered with a 
tile, and placed on the tomb of a young female. 
Callimachus is likewise reported to have made 
a golden lamp for the temple of Minerva at 
Athens ; and to have been skilled in painting. 
—Fetibien Vies des Archit. 

CALLINUS, a Grecian orator and poet, 
Said to have been the inventor of elegiac verse. 
He is supposed to have flourished 776 BC. 
Some fragments of his poetry have been pre- 
served in the collections of Stobwus.—Lem- 
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. CALLISTHENES, a Greek philosopher 
and bistorian, a uative of Olynthes, and a dis- 
ciple aud kinsman of Aristotle, through whose 
influence he was appointed to attend Alexan- 
der in his expedition against Persia. His free 
spirit and republican sentiments rendered him 
very unfit for the situation of a courtier, added 
to which he had no small share of vanity and 
self-consequence on his own part. On several 
occasions he offended Alexander by ill-timed 
reflexion ; but his unpardonable crime was the 
opposition which he made to the foolish as- 
sumption by that conqueror of divine honours. 
Against this base prostitution he warmly and 
eloquently remonstrated, and the offence could 
never be forgotten. The conspiracy of 
Hermolaus affording a pretext for acharge of 
treason, he was apprehended with tie rest of 
the accused, but did not immediately suffer 
with them. Historians disagree as to his fate, 
but most of them affirm that he was for some 
time carried about with the army in the igno- 
minious character of a convicted traitor. Aris- 
tobulus states that he died of a disease con- 
tracted under this treatment ; while Ptolem 
asserts that he was tortured and crucified. 
Justin has a still more shocking account, nar- 
rating that he was disfigured and confined in 
an iron cage, with a dog for his companion, 
until Lysymachus enabled him to terminate 
his sufferings by poison. His death, in conse- 
quence of the charges brought against him, is 
certain ; and like that of Clytus, forms one of 
the greatest stains on the character of Alexan- 
der. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the Actions of 
Alexander,’’ which is more the work of an 
orator than of an historian, and is much de- 
cried by Polybius. He was also the author of 
other historical works, asa ‘‘ [listory of Greece,”’ 
a ‘‘ History of the Trojan War,’’ &c. Various 
other productions are also attributed to him, 
and among the rest a collection of apothegms. 
His fate is said to have severely affected Aris- 
totle.—Arrian. Plutarch. Quintus Curtius. 
Vossius’s Hist. Gree. 

CALLOT (Jaxzs) an eminent engraver was 
born at Nancy in Lorraine in 1593. He was 
destined by his parents for a very different pro- 


feasion ; but his love for the art induced him 4. 


to quit his home when only twelve years of 
ave, and wander to Flerence, whence he 
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under the tuition of Giulio Parigii and Philip 
Thomasin. His etchings attracted the notice 
of Charles princé of Lorraine, who persuaded 
Callot to ge to his father’s court, where he re- 
ceived a pension. In 1628 he went to Paris, 
where he was employed by Louis XHI to en- 
grave the sieges of Rochelle and the Isle de 
Ré; after which he returned to Nancy, where 
he continued to exercise his art, and produced 
a prodigious number of plates. He died in 
1636. The drawings of Callot are much ad- 
mired, and possess even more spirit than his 
prints.—Strutt. Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and 
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GALLY (Prerer) a celebrated French phi- 
losepher, was a native of Mesnil-Hubert in 
the diocese of Seez. He studied philosophy 
at Caen and divinity at Paris, and in 1660 be- 
came professor of philosophy in the college du 
Bois in the former place. He there became 
acquainted with Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
and their intimacy continued until Cally, pro- 
fessing himself a Cartesian, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Huet, who, though very young, 
ventured to censure him. He afterwar 
taught Cartesianism openly, which procured 
him many enemies, and among the rest father 
Valois, the Jesuit, a contemporary professor 
of philosophy, attacked him and his opinions 
in a work published under a fictitious name, 
entitled ‘‘ Sentimens de M. Descartes touchant 
"Essence et les Propriétés des Corps, opposés 
4 la Doctrine de l’Eglise, et conformes aux 
Exreurs de Calvin sur |’Euchariste.” ‘To this 
production Cally wrote an answer in Latin, 
not at that time published. When the Del- 
phin classics were projected, Cally was select- 
ed for the edition of Boethius ‘* De Consola- 

ione,” which was published in 1680, m quarto. 
In 1675 he was appointed principal of the col- 
lege of arts at Caen, on which he commenced 
a new course of philosophical lectures, and 
rebuilt part of the college at his own expence. 
In 168+ he waa appointed curate of the parish 
of St Martin’s in Caen, and by his eloquence 
converted many protestants to the popish reli- 
gion. This excited the envy of those who had 
quarrelled with him on account of his Carte- 
sianism, and they succeeded in procuring his 
exile to Moulins in 1686, where he remained 
two years. .On his return, finding that the pro- 
testants had the same attachment to him as 
before, he wrote for their use a book called 

Durand Commenté, ou l’accord de la Philoso- 
phie avec la Théologique, tonchant la Transub- 
stantiation.”” This work no sooner appeared 
than it was condemned as heretical, and Cally 
was obliged to make his recantation in his own 
church. He died December 31, 1709. He 
published some of his sermons, and was also 
the author of a short introduction to philoso- 
phy, entitled “ Institutio Philosophica,”’ which 
he afterwards enlarged and published under 
the title of ‘‘ Universe Philosophie institu- 
tio,”” Caen 4 vols, 4to.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. 
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CALMET (Avavusrrwe) a celebrated catho- 
lic divine and critic. He was born in Lorraine 


} roceeded to Rome, where he placed himself, in 1672, and became a benedictine of the con-, 
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‘gregation of St Vannes in 1688. After complet- 
ing his studies he was appointed sub- prior of the 
abbey of Munster in Alsace, where he devoted 
himself particularly to the study of the scrip- 
tures, and composed a commentary on the old 
Testament. In 1718 he was made abbot of the 
monastery of St Leopold at Nancy, and in 
1728 abbot of Senones. He afterwards re- 
fused to accept of a titular bishopric, but con- 
tinued to preside over his convent, pursuing 
with indefatigable spirit his literary labours 
till his death, which took place in 1757. His 
works are very voluminous, and although occa- 
sionally exhihiting great credulity are one ey 
valuable for the information they afford. 
Among them are a literary commentary on the 
old and new Testaments, the last edition of 
which consists of 26 vols. 4to; and there is a 
Latin translation by Mansi, in 8 vols. folio ; 
dissertations serving as prolegomena to the 
sacred history, 3 vols. 4to, an historical, cri- 
tical, and chronological dictionary of the Bible, 
4 vols. folio; history of the old and new Tes- 
taments, 4 vols. 4to; universal history sacred 
and profane, 7 vols. 4to; ecclesiastical and 
civil history of Lorraine, 4 vols. folio; cata- 
logue of writers of Lorraine, folio. The dic- 
tionary of the Bible, which is the most popular 
and widely consulted of the works of Cal- 
met has been translated into Latin, Ger- 
man, and English.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CALONNE (Cuartes ALEXANDER de) a 
French statesman distinguished for his share in 
the transactions which preceded the revolu- | 
tion. He was of a noble family, and was a na- | 
tive of Douay in Flanders. After studying at. 
the university of Paris, he became a counsellor | 
and then procurator of the parliament of Flan- | 
ders. Ile was afterwards intendant of Mentz, 
and acted with such ability as to acquire the 
reputation of being intimately acquainted with 
the laws and constitution of his country. 
Hence on the retreat of M. d’Ormesson from 
the post of comptroller of the finances, M. de 
Calonne was chosen to succeed him in Novem- 
ber 1783. His conduct by no means justufied 
the trust reposed in him. He was fonder of 
pleasure than of business; lively, insinuating, 
aud eloquent, but hasty and obstinate, and hig 
moral character was far from being irreproach- 
able. Whatever talents he might have pos- | 
sessed they were not equal to the direction of. 
the financial affairs of a great empire at so cri-— 
tical a period. The national embarrassments 
increased, and the minister advised the king 
to summon an assembly of the notables, con- 
sisting of persons selected by the sovercign 
from the privileged orders. On their meeting, 
the comptroller proposed an equalization of 
the land-tax, and other measures inconsistent 
with the pecuniary interests ofthe nobility, cler- 
gy and magistracy, whose united opposition 
obliged the king to dismiss him from office 
in 1787. Calonne left the kingdom, and after- 
wards employed himself in writing political 
tracts, especially in opposition to Necker, who 
had severely criticised his administration. In 
1791 he was at Coblentz with the members of ' 
the royal family who had escaped from France, , 
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to whom he proposed a plan for a connter-re- 
volution, which did not meet with their appro- 
bation. He subsequently resided for some 
time in England ; but on the establishment ot 
the consular government, and the restoration 
of pene by the treaty of Amiens, he requested 
and obtained pees to return to Paris, 
where he died soon after in 1802, aged sixty- 
eight. Tle was the author of ‘* Observations 
sur plusieurs Matieres du Droit Civile et Cou- 
tumier,’’ 4to ; ‘‘ De l’Etat de la France present 
et a venir,”’ 1790, translated and published 
in English in 1791, besides other works re- 
tiring no particular notice.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
iog. Univ. 

CALPRENEDE (Gavrirr de CostEs) a 
celebrated French romance writer and dra- 
matist of the seventeenth century, born in 
1612 at the castle of Toulgon in the dio- 
cese of Cahors. Je received his educa- 
tion at Toulouse, and coming to Paris in 
his twentieth year entered into the royal 
guard. His talents as a raconteur introduced 
him to the notice of the queen, through whose 
interest he obtained a pension, and the situa- 
tion of a gentleman of the king’s bedchumber. 
He now distinguished himself as an author, 
producing ia 1635 a tragedy called ‘' Mithri- 
dates,” which he afterwards followed up by se- 
veral others, one only however, entitled the Ear} 
of Essex,”’ possesses any claim to notice. Itis 
on his romances that his reputation is princi- 
pally raised. These though most insufferably 
prolix, (extending as in the instances of his 
‘* Pharamond,” ‘‘ Cleopacra,” ‘ Cassandra,” 
&c. to ten folio volumes each,) and written in 
a style of the most affected sentimentality, 
were yet remarkable as being the first exam- 
ples of a species of writing which had after- 
wards many imitators. They are now deserv- 
edly forgotten, although the great Condé him- 
self is said to have assisted in their composi- 
tion. Calprenede, whose private character and 
abilities seem to have been of a very respect 
able class, was employed in several negocia- 
tions with foreign powers, but was killed in his 
fifty-first year bya kick from a horse, which 
fractured his skull while on a visit to a friend 
in Normandy. His death took place in Au- 
gust 1663.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

CALPURNIUS (Ti1vs) or, as his name ig 
sometimes written, Calphurnius, a Latin poet, 
born in Sicily about the middle of the third 
century. Seven of his eclogues, which have 
been classed as second only to those of Virgil, 
are yet extant. They were addressed to his 
brother bard Nemesianus, and are to be found 
in the ‘‘ Poetz Rei Venat,’”’ printed in dta. 
at Jeyden, 1728, and inthe ‘‘ Poeta Latinj 
minores,” Leyden, 1731, 4to. Barthius also 
published an earlier edition of them at Hano- 
ver, in 8vo, 1613. He died in the reigu of 
Numerianus.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hust. 

CALVART (Denis) an emivent puinter, 
was born at Antwerp, 1355. He was originally 
a landscape painter, but wishing to perfect 
himself in the study of figures, he became 4 
pupiJ of Lorenzo Sabbatini, to whom he was 
of considerable use in his works in the Vati- 
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can. On leaving Sabbatini he went to Rome, 
and on his return to Bologna he established 
the celebrated achool in which Albano, Domi- 
nichino, and Guido received their first instruc- 
tions. His best work is a picture of St Mi- 
chael in the church of St Petronio, at Bologna. 
He died in 1619.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. und 


Eng. 

CALVERT (Grorct) the first baron of 
Baltimore, was descended of a Flemish family 
settled at Kipling in Yorkshire, where he was 
born in 158%. He was educated at Oxford, 
and after travelling abroad, entered into the 
service of Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Sa- 
lisbury. He was knighted by James I, and 
made clerk of the privy council, and in 1619 he 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state. 
This post he resigned in 1624, in consequence 
of his having become a Roman Catholic. Not- 
withstanding this he retained the confidence of 
the king, who in 1625 raised him to the Irish 
peerage of Baltimore. He had previously ob- 
tained a grant of land in the island of New- 
foundland, where he was prevented from mak- 
ing a settlement by the imvasions of the French. 
He therefore resigned his claim, receiving in- 
stead of it a territory on the American conti- 
nent, now forming the province of Maryland. 
This country was colonized under the patron- 
age of lord Baltimore, who displayed justice 
and good faith in his dealings with the Indians, 
and liberality to religious sectaries in his le- 
gislative arrangements, highly creditable to his 

rinciples and character. He died in London 
in 1632. Lord Baltimore wrote some politi- 
cal tracts, and his speeches in Parliament and 
letters of state, have also been publshed.— 
Biog. Brit. 

ALVERT (Freprricx) Baron of Balti- 
more, the seventh peer who held that title. 
He was born in 1731, and succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1751. During his travels he collected 
the materials of a work which was published 
with the following title : ‘‘ A Tour to the East, 
with Remarks on Constantinople and the 
Turks,” 1767, 8vo. His lordship, who mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of the duke of 
Bridgewater, was in 1768 accused of hav- 
ing violated a female named Sarah Wood- 
cock, for which supposed offence he was 
tried and acquitted. his very unpleasant af- 
fair probably induced him to leave the king- 
dom, for he soon after went to Naples, where 
he resided till his death in 1771. Whilst abroad 
he printed privately a volume, entitled ‘‘ Gan- 
dia Poetica, Latina, Anglica, et Gallica Lin- 
gue composita,’’ and another with the title of 
** Coleates et Inferi,” 4to; both which are 
wery scarce books.—Park’s edit. of Lord Or- 
fords al and Noble Authors. 

CALV1 (Lazzaro) the son of Agostino 
Calvi, a respectable Genoese painter, was born 
in 1501, and with his brother Pantaleo was 
educated under Perino del Vaga. They were 
employed in the P Pallavicini at Zer- 
bino, where they dis ished themselves by 
the picture of the continence of Scipio. But 
the jealousy and ambition of Lazzaro pt- 
ed im to the committal of the most horrid 
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crimes ; he poisoned a most promising artist 
Giacomo Bargone, and hired ns to vilify 
the works of the ablest painters and extol his 
own. In conjunction with Semini and Luca 
Cambraso, he was employed to paint the life 
of St John the Baptist in the chapel de Nobili 
Centurioni ; but the pictures of Cambraso be- 
ing preferred to his own, so irritated him that 
he quitted the profession and went to sea, 
where he remained twenty years. On his re- 
turn he resumed his art, which hecontinued to 
practise until his 85th year. He lived to the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and five, and 
died in 1606.— Pilkington. 

CALVIN (Joun) the most eminent of the 
reformers from popery after Luther, and by 
the large body of Christians distinguished by his 
name, doubtless deemed entitled to precede 
him. He was born at Noyon, in Picardy, in 
1509, of parents who bore the family name of 
Cauvin. His family, who discovered in him 
many traits of early piety, designed him for 
the church, and got him presented to a bene- 
fice in the cathedral of Noyon, to which was 
afterwards added the rectory of Pont l’ Eveque. 
His father afterwards changed his mind, and as 
he had not received priests’ orders, but the ton- 
sure only, would have him study civil law, 
to which request, disgusted as he had by this 
time become with the practice of his own 
church, he readily assented. On this alter- 
ation of his professional destination, he re- 
paired to Orleans and afterwards to Bourges 
to study accordingly ; in addition to which he 
cultivated divinity with no less assiduity in 
private. Returning to Noyon on the death of 
his father, he resigned his benefice, and re- 
paned to Paris, where he wrute a commen- 
tary on Seneca’s treatise ‘* De Clementia,’’ 
and in the title-page latinized his name into 
Calvinus, whence afterwards originated hia 
usual appellation of Calvin. As he now be- 
gan to be known as one of the reformed, he 
was involved in a storm raised against them 
and obliged to quit Paris. He accordingly re- 
turned to Angouleme, where he subsisted some 
time by teaching Greek ; and receiving shelter 
in the house of a canon whom he converted, 
he composed there the greatest part of his 
“Institute.” He also met with a protector in 
the queen of Navarre, and again ventured to 
Paris in 1534; but symptoms of further per- 
secution arising he altogether quitted France, 
and retired to Basil in 1535, where he pub- 
lished his famous ‘‘ Christian Institute.” The 
object of this work, which was dedicated to 
Francis I, in a Latin epistle of gieat elegance, 
was to give a fair view of the religious princi- 
ples of the reformed, which had been con- 
founded by their enemies with those of the 
Anabaptists and similar enthusiasts. This 
book, which is composed with great ability, 
went through several editions with great ra- 
pidity, and was also translated into French by 
the author, and versions appeared of it in all 
the principal modern languages. After this 
publication he repaired to ltaly on & visit to 
the duchess of Ferrara, a convert to his own 
opinions, and returning to France took Geneva 
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in his way; where, at the urgent solicitation of 
Farel, Viret, and other reformers, he was in- 
duced to remain in the offices of preacher and 
professor of divinity. This happened in 1536, 
and he soon began to display the firmness and 
tenacity of his spirit by obliging all the people 
to swear to a form of faith, and to abjure 

- Carrying the assumption of ecclesi- 
astical authority still further, by a refusal to 
administer the sacrament while certain irregu- 
larities took place, a resistance succeeded, and 
the Catholic party prevailing, he was ordered 
to quit Geneva in two days. He retired to 
Strasburg, where, aided by Bucer, he was al- 
lowed to establish a French church on his own 
plan, and was also appointed professor of di- 
vinity. At Strasburg he married Idoletta de 
Bure, the widow of an anabaptist, and pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Epistles to 
the Romans.” He aleo wrote an able reply to 
a publication by cardinal Sadolet, exhorting the 
Genevese to return to the bosom of the Catho- 
lic church. He was present with Bucer at the 
diet of Worms and Ratisbon ; and in the 
mean time a party at Geneva having inces- 
santly laboured for his recal, after a short re- 
sistance he yielded 10 their solicitations, and 
triumphantly returned to that city in Septem- 
ber 1541. His first step was to establish a 
consistory or general judicatory, composed of 
ruling elders, lay and ecclesiastic, imvested 
with powers to exercise canonical censures 
even to excommunication. Next in rank were 
presbyteries and synods, and the whole system 
of church government was essentially republi- 
can, all the discipline being carned on 
elected budiés, It was also a fundamental 
principle that the church was a corporation 
wholly independent of, and separate from the 
state ; and so far his regimen resembled that of 
the Roman catholic church, and in many in- 
stances was productive of similar results. In 
Geneva it rendered the magistracy the mere 
appendages of church discipline ; and in Scot- 
land a similar predominance for a long time 
prevailed. Being a man of lofty ideas he 
formed the project of making Geneva the mo- 
ther and seminary of all the reformed churches, 
which plan he pursued with great vigour and 
sagacity by establishing an academy, the repu- 
tation of which being eminently sustained by 
the learning and ability of himself, Beza, and 
other leading reformers, drew students from 
every country in which the reformation had 
taken root. The three great points distin- 
guishing the system of Calvin from that of the 
other reformed churches, consisted in the in- 
dependence of church government of the civil 
power as before stated ; the real although spi- 
ritual presence of Christ in the sacrament; and 
the absolute decree of God with respect to 
the future condition of the human rice, por- 
tions of whom are, by the ‘* good pleasure 
and free-will of God,” predestined to eternal 
happiness and misery from all eternity. Hav- 
ing established his system Calvin very rigidly 
maintained it by his writings, inquisitorial vi- 
gilance, and extensive influence, which reached 
wherever the new opinions prevailed. Pow. 


by nearly completed his fifty-fifth year. 
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erful, able, and effective in controversy, the 
character of this vigorous minded man would 
have been far more exalted, had he trusted to 
argument alone, but too many facts proved 
that he fully maintained the persecuting spi-it 
of the church which he had forsaken. His 
treatment of Castalio and others was extremely 
harsh, but his conduct to the ill-fated Servetus 
has left a stain on his memory which no apo- 
logy or plea of mitigation will ever be able to ef. 
face. That ingenious but eccentric and impru- 
dent man, passing through Italy in his flight 
from a Roman catholic persecution, was appre- 
hended at the instigation of Calvin, tried at 
Geneva ona charge of blasphemy, and com- 
mitted to the flames. Philosophy 7M furnish 
the only rational] excuse for him ” , attributing 
this barbarity to the spirit of the uge, and to the 
fact that relivious liberty was rather the result 
than the object of the first reformers. This 
apology will be, toa certain degree, admissible ; 
but in proportion as it ia effective in a merely 
social point of view, does it assail the theolo- 
gical acumen of Calvin, who could extract a 
doctrine inculcative of so much barbarity from 
the Gospel. Whatever the alloy of human er- 
tor or weakness in the character or temper of 
this powerful man, his extraordinary intellec- 
tual eminence, sincerity, and personal purity 
of conduct and manners are undeniable, and in 
whatever walk of life he had moved, he would 
viagra have been distinguished. After a 
life, which his incessant cares and pastoral la- 
bours, it is reasonable to believe, materially 
shortened, he died in May 1564, having 
The 
writings of Calvin are numerous, as besides his 
Institute, and many controversial produc- 
tions, he published learned commentaries upon 
most of the books of the new, and on the pro- 
phets of the old Testament. His opinions at 
present are better known than bis writings, 
and his tenets of predestination, connected as 
it is with the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, will probably supply subject for contro- 
ve.sy to the end of time. In the church of 
England iu particular, it has produced the re- 
ligious and political distinction of high aad 
low church, or a8 now more usually termed high 
church and evangelical. To say nothing of 
the kirk of Scotland, the majority of dissenters 
in England at present are also Calvinistic in 
doctriue and opinion, although differing, we 
believe, more or less from that reformer, in 
minor points. If to these large bodies be added 
Holland and the Swiss and French protestants, 
the extent of the primitive influence of Calvin 
will be strikingly apparent, and the strength 
and vigour of bis system of discipline be ac- 
knowledged by the impartial of every creed.— 
Mosheim. Dupin. Life by Mackenzie. 
CALVISIUS (Seruvs) a German chrono- 
logist was born at Grosleb, a little town of 
Thuringia in 1556. In his youth he gained a 
livelihood by his skillin music, which enabled 
him to study for some time at the university of 
Helmstadt, where he made great progress in 
chronology, astronomy, and the learned lan- 
guages. His principal work “ Opus Chrono- 
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logicum,”’ apres frat in 1605, and is much 
eet by Scaliger and others, He also pub- 
ished a w 


k against the Gregorian calendar, 
entitled lenchus Calendarii a papa Gre- 
ane XU. comprobati;” and ‘ Enodatio 

uATUM questionum, i.e, circa annum Nati- 
vitatis, et tempus ministerii Christi,” 4to, 
1610. He wrote a treatise upon music, com- 
posed several psalms, hymns, aod motets, for 
church service, which have been published. 
He died at Leipsic, where he held the office of 
chanter in 1615.— Moreri. 

CAMBRIDGE (Ricuarp Owen) an ele- 
gant writer of the last century, the son of a 
wealthy Turkey merchant, who died while his 
son was yet in his infancy. Mr Cambridge 
was born in 1717 in London, and received the 
earlier part of his education at Eatou, whence 
he removed to St John’s college, Oxford, and 
in 1737 entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Four years afterwards he married the daugh- 
ter of Mr Trenchard of Wolverton, Dorset, and 
having received a considerable accession of 
property by the death of his uncle and late 
guardian ‘Thomas Owen, esq. went to reside 
at the family seat Whitminster, Gloucester- 
shire. Jn this retirement he composed his sa- 
tirical poem the “‘ Scribleriad,” and remained 
there till 1748, after which period he divided 
his time priucipally between his town house 
and a mansion which he purchased in the 
parish of Twickenham, the grouads of which 
are nearly adjoining to Richmond bridge. Mr 
Cambridge was the author of twenty-one pa- 
pers in the periodical work called the ‘ World ” 
‘« A History of the Coromandel War,” and va- 
rious poems, We died in 1802.—Gent. Mag. 

CAMDEN (Wixuiam) a celebrated anti- 
quary and historian, who has been styled by 
foreivners ‘‘ the Pausanias of England.” He 
was born in London in 1551, and his father, 
who was a native of Lichfield, was a member 
of the city company of paper-stainers. He 
received part of his education at Christ’s hos- 
pital and St Paul's school, after which he stu- 
died at Oxford, where he was first a servitor 
of Magdalen college, and then a member of 
Broadgate hal], now Pembroke college, whence 
he removed to Christchurch, Waving been 
disappointed of a fellowship at All Souls, he 
left the university without a degree, and stu- 
died for some time in London. Ile returned 
to Oxford in 1573, and was made BA, and in 
1575 he was appointed second master of 
W estminster school, through the patronage of 
dean Goodman. Ile devoted himself faith- 
fully to the duties of his situation, employing 
all his leisure in his favourite study of British 
antiquities. Atthistime he began to make col- 
Jectious for hie great work, the ‘‘ Britannia.”’ In 
1582 he travelled through the easteru and 
nortbern parts of Englund to survey the coun- 
try, and arrange a correspondence for the sup- 
ply of further information. The result of his 
researches appeared in 1586, when the first 
edition of his “ Britannia,’’ was pubhshed in 
Latin, in an octavo volume, with a dedication 
to lord Burleigh. ‘This work, though at first 
necessarily imperfect, precured the author high 
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reputation at home and abroad. In 1589 and 
1590 he went into Wales and the west of Eng- 
land, and obtained materials for the improve- 
ment of his book, of which the 4th edition, 
1594, was ealarged to a quarto volume. In 
1593 he succeeded Dr Edward Grant, aa head 
master of Westminster; for the use of 
which seminary he drew up a Greek grammar, 
published in 1597. The same year he obtained 
the office of Clarencieux king: at-arms, which 
left him at leisure to cultivate his favourite 
branches of knowledge. In 1600 appeared the 
5th edition of the Britannia, with a defence 
inst some animadversions made on the 
work by Ralph Brooke, York herald : who was 
probably influenced by a jealousy of Camden, 
though many of his remarks were by no means 
destitute of foundation. In 1605 was published 
‘* Remains of a greater work concerning J3ri- 
tain ;”’ and in 1607 appeared a narrative of 
the conspiracy called the gunpowder plot, 
written in Latin by the king’s command. The 
same year Camden published the last edition 
of the Britannia printed during his life, from 
which was made the English translation of 
Philemon Holland. After this he undertook 
to write the history of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, the principal literary labour of his fu- 
ture years. The first part of this work ap- 
peared in 1615, with the following title :— 
‘* Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hiberniarum 
regnante Elizabetha, ad annum salutis 1.89,” 
Lond. folio. The second part was finished in 
1617, but not printed till after the death of 
the author. A complete edition of the “ An- 
nals” was published by Thomas Hearne at 
Oxford, 1717, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1662 Camden 
founded a professorship of history at Oxford, 
which he endowed with the valuable manor of 
Bexley in Kent. He died November 9, 1623, 
at Chiselhurst in Kent, where he had spent 
the latter part of his hfe, and had given direc- 
tions for his interment in the parish church, 
but his remains wore deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey where a monument was erected to 
his memory. Besides the works already men- 
tioned Camden published a collection of early 
English historians, printed at Frankfort in 16003, 
folio; and he also composed essays ou British 
antiquities, read before the antiquarian so0- 
ciety, of which he was one of the first mem- 
bers. Hume, in his history of England, ranks 
Camden’s history of queen Elizabeth among 
the best historical productions which had 
been composed by any Englishman. Of the 
Britannia, which has for two centuries been 
considered as a standard work, it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that it has been en- 
larged by the editorial jabours of bishop Gib- 
son and Mr Gough to the extent offour volumes 
in folio, forming a valuable body of British 
topography and antiquities.— Biog. Brit. 
CAMERARIUS (Joacui) styled by De 
Thou one of the greatest literary ornaments of 
Germany, was born at Bamberg in Franconia 
in 1500, and was educated at Leipsic, where 
be applied himself particularly to the study of 
the Greek language. He taught the belles 
lettres at Wittemberg, Tubingen, and Heidel- 
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berg, after which he retired to Leipsic, where 
he died in 1574. Camerarius was highly es- 
teemed hy the emperors Charles V. and Maxi- 
milan II, and by other ) gain ; and few per- 
sons of his age enjoyed a higher reputation 
among literary men. His writinge are ex- 
tremely numerous, including translations of 
eeveral Greek classics into Latin, poems, let- 
ters, orations, and tracts. He also wrote the 
life of Melancthon, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, and composed commenta- 
ries on the New Testament.—Moreri. Teis- 
sier. Eloges des Hommes Savans. 

CAMERARIUS (Joacuim) son of the pre- 
ceding, celebrated as a physician and a bota- 
nist. He was born at Nuremberg in 1534, and 
after studying in some of the German universi- 
ties, he visited those of Padua and Bologna, 
at which last he took the degree of M.D. Re- 
turning to his native city, he procured the 
foundation of a medical college, over which he 
presided till his death, which happened in 
1598. Like his father he was a man of gene- 
ral learning, but botany was the science which 
he chiefly cultivated. Among his works are— 
‘‘ Hortus Medicus et Philosophicus,’’ Frank- 
fort, 1588, 4to; and “ Opuscula de re Rus- 
tica, cum Catalogo Scriptorum, &c.’”” Nuremb. 
1577, 4to. Tle purchased the botanical col- 
Jections of Conrad Gesner ; and formed a gar- 
den at Nuremberg for the cultivation of scarce 
aud curious plants—Haller. Bibl. Botan. 
Vander Linden Script. Med. Cat.—Rovotru 
Jacos Camerarivs, of the same family with 
the foregoing, was professor of botany at Tu- 
bingen towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. He adopted the opinion of Milling- 
ton and Grew relative to the sexual organs of 
plants, and was one of the most able and ori- 
ginal defenders of the sexual system of botany 
when it was first started. Ile wasthe author 
of a dissertation on the geueration of man and 
brute animals, and other scientific works.— 
Gronovit Bibl. Regn. Animal et Lapid, Smith’s 
Introduction to Botany. 

CAMERON (Joxn) an eminent divine 
among the French protestants, was born at 
Glasgow about 1580. After completing his 
literary education at his native place, be was in 
1600 induced to visit Bourdeaux, and by the 
minister of that city was appointed to teach 
the learned languages at Bergeron. He was 
subsequently appointed professor of philosophy 
at Sedan, and after remaining in that capacity 
two years returned to Bourdeaux, and engaged 
in the study of divinity. In 1608 he assumed 
the office of minister in that town, and then 
accepted of the divinity chair at Saumur, where 
he continued until the dispersion of that aca- 
demy in 1621. He then removed to England 
and was made by king James master of the 
colleges and divinity professor at Glasgow ; 
but found the appointment so disagreeable, 
that he returned to France, where the disputes 
between the two religions were now bringing 
on a civil war. Cameron, whose principles 
disinclined him to violence, having opposed 
the emissaries of the duke de Rohan, who en- 
deavoured to induce the people of Montauban 
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to take arms, was attacked by a senlot of thie 
party in the streets and severely beaten ; and 
such was the effect upon his mind and body 
that he died soon after aged forty-six. Ace 
cording to Bayle he was a man of preat parts 
and learning, but insufferably longwinded and 
vain. He was the author of an attempt to re- 
concile the doctrine of predestination with a 
more consoling notion of the divine justice 
and benevolence, a baie which was more 
fully developed in the ‘‘ System of Universal 
Grace,”’ by his disciple Amyraut. His theo- 
logical lectures are printed ia 3 vols. 4to, Sau- 
mur, and in 1 vol. folio, Geneva. His death 
took place in 1625.—Bayle. Mosheim. 
CAMILLUS (Marcus Furtvs) an illus- 
trious Roman statesmen and warrior, in the 
early ages of the republic. Hewas descended 
from the patrician family of the Furii, first 
raised to distinction by his exploits, He gain- 
ed the reputation ef courage when young in a 
war against the Acqui and Volscians; and af- 
ter having served the honourable office of cen- 
sor in the year of Rome 353, he was appoint- 
ed one of the six military tribunes or chief ma- 
gistrates of the republic during the war with 
the Veii. Being subsequently made dictator, 
he took that city, after aten years’ siege, and 
thus put an end to a protracted and hazardous 
contest with a rival nation. He next obtained 
the like success in a war with the Falisci, ano- 
ther Tuscan people. The triumphs of Camil- 
lus however were viewed with jealousy rather 
than gratitude by his countrymen; and a 
charge being brought against him of having 
embezzled some of the spoils of Veii, he indig- 
nantly withdrew into voluntary exile, rather 
than await the consequences of the invidious 
prosecution. The Romans ere long had rea- 
son to repent having deprived themeelves of 
the aid of so skilful a commander. ‘he Gauls, 
under their hing Brennus, invaded Italy, and 
after various successes laid siege to Nome. 
To such extremities was the city reduced, that 
a negociation had been entered into with 
Brennus for the purchase of peace on very dis- 
advantageous terms ; when Camillus, patrioti- 
cally forgetting his wrongs, brought to the aid 
of the Romans an army which he had hastily 
collected, and delivered them from the immi- 
nent peril in which they were involved, (ac- 
cording to Livy and Plutarch,) by the defeat 
and utter destruction of the Gauls, though 
some other writers represent his success as 
jess complete. He was however looked upon 
us the preserver and second founder of Rome, 
and honoured with the appellations of Romu- 
lus and father of his country. Camillus sub- 
sequently crushed a formidable conspiracy of 
the ‘Tuscan states against the Romans, deliver- 
ed Italy from a second invasion of the Gauls, 
quelled the commotion occasioned by the con- 
spiracy of Manlius against the state, and re- 
stored the public tranquillity disturbed by the 
contentions of the plebeians and patriciane, 
After having six times been raised to tl e dice 
tatorship, he retired from public life, and soon 
after died 365 BC, falling a sacrifice to 
a pestilential disease then prevalent at, 
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Rome.—Livy. Plutarch. Rollin’s Roman 
CaM 
CAMOENS (Luts de) a celebrated Portu- 
ake poet, was the descendant of an ancient 
ily, and born at Lisbon about the year 
1524. He studied at the university of Coim- 
bra, aod made himself known at court by his 
poetical taJent and his gallantries. Some im- 
dence in the amorous way, and too much 
reedom in his satire, caused him to be exiled 
to Estremadura ; but unwilling to live in a 
state of obscurity and idleness, he petitioned 
to serve in the fleet sent to the succour of 
Ceuta, and lost an eye in a sea combat in the 
straits of Gibraltar. Returning to Lisbon, he 
was for some cause, now unknown, again 
obliged to quit it, and complaining of the in- 
titude of his country, he embarked for India 
in the fleet commanded by Cabral, which sailed 
in 1553. His life in India abounded in vici- 
situde and adventures. He first served in 
an expedition in aid of the king of Cochin 
to the Malabar coast; and subsequently en- 
gaged in a voyage to the straits of the Red 
a, and after wintering at Ormuz, again re- 
turned to Goa. Here he employed his danger- 
ous power of satire against the viceroy and 
others, and was banished to Macao, at which 
settlement he was appointed commissary to 
the estates of the defunct, an office of consi- 
‘derable emolument. He resided at Macao 
five years, and during that period completed 
his Lusiad. At the end of that time he paid a 
Visit to the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and was shipwrecked on his return on the 
coast of Cochin China, losing all bis wealth, 
except his poem, which he bore through the 
Waves with one hand, while he swam with the 
other. He was kindly entertained by the na- 
tives, and on his return to Goa was treated 
with great hospitality by the viceroy Braganza. 
Charged however with malversation in his of- 
fice atMacao,the succeeding governor count Re- 
dondo, threw him into prison, and when cleared 
from this charge he was still detained for debt, 
until a humorous petition to the viceroy pro- 
cured him his liberty. He then resumed the cha- 
racter uf a volunteer soldier, and accompanied 
Pedro de Barreto to the fort of Sofala; but a 
desire to return to Portugal now entirely occu- 
ied him, and a homeward-bound ship touch- 
ing at Sofala he accepted the invitation of se- 
veral gentlemen on hoard to accompany them 
to Europe, and arrived at Lisbon in 1569, af- 
ter an absence of sixteen years. Here he ap- 
plied himself to the publication of his Lusiad, 
which appeared in 1572, and reached a second 
edition in the same year. It met with great 
applause, but the author was suffered to lan- 
guish in indigence, and so poor was the pen- 
sion which it is said King Sebastian allowed 
him, that he was obliged to send out his black 
servant at night to Leg for his master and him- 
self. In the succeeding reign this miser- 
able pittance was withdrawn, and poor Ca- 
moens, reduced to the utmost distress, died 
either in an alms-house or under the chari- 
table roof of a nunnery in 1579. He was ob- 
scurely buried in the same nunnery, but like 
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Butler and others, was honoured with a toinb 
some years after his death. Eulogies also 
flowed in from all quarters of the Peninsula, 
and the name of Camoens is still pronounced 
with enthusiasm in Portugal. His genius ap- 
pears principally in the Lusiad, the subject of 
which is the discovery of the Indies by Vasco 
de Gama; a topic affording a great variety 
of description, which the author’s personal 
knowledge of the part of the world that be de- 
scribes, renders peculiarly lively and interest- 
ing. Some of the poetical creations are con- 
ceived with great spirit ; among which may be 
mentioned the genius of the Cape of ‘Tempests, 
(since of Good Hope,) which is a very bold 
and sublime personification. Several of his 
episodes also possess merit, but the machinery, 
half christian and half pagan, is perfectly ex- 
travagant. The want of plan and duc eleva- 
tion of style are also great defects, but with 
every drawback the Lusiad still merits extra- 
ordinary admiration. Jt has been translated 
into most of the modern languages, and among 
the rest two English versions have appeared, 
one by sir R. Fanshaw, and the other by 
Mickle. In the latter however such liber- 
ties are taken, both in the way of inter- 
polation and omission, thus it gives no adequate 
idea of the original, however splendid as a 
piece of versification. Camoens wrote many 
other poems besides the Lusiad, some of which 
have been very elegantly translated by lord 
Strangford, who has also prefixed a life of the 
author, the close of which was su disgraceful 
to Portugal. large commentaries have been 
written on the Lusiad, the most considerable 
of which is that of De Sousa, in 2 vols. folio, 
Madrid, 1663.—Life by Lord Strangford. 
Mickle’s Lusiad. 

CAMPAN (Jane Louisa Henrietta) was 
born the 6th of October 1752, at Paris; her 
father M. Genet, being first clerk in the office 
of the minister for foreign affairs. He was 
fond of literature, and communicated a taste 
for it to his daughter, who, when young, dis- 
played considerable talents. She acquired a 
knowledge of foreign languages, particularly 
the Italian and English, and was distinguished 
for her skill in reading and recitation. These 
acquisitions procured her the place of reader 
to the Freuch princesses. On the marriage 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette with the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI, Mademoiselle 
Genet was attached to her suite, and continued 
during twenty years to occupy a situation about 
her person. Her general intelligence and turn 
for observation enabled her, in the course of 
her service, to collect the materials for her 
‘* Memoirs of the Private Life of the Queen of 
France,’ first published at Paris, and trans- 
lated and printed in London, 1828, 2 vols. 
8vo, which work is not only interesting for the 
information it affords, but is also creditable to 
the literary talents ofthe authoress, ‘This lady 
soon after obtaining her appointment at court, 
was married to iM. Campan, son of the 
secretary of the queen's closet. The Revolu- 
tion deprived her of her e, and when her 
unhappy mistress was made a prisoner, she in 
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vain requested permission to share in her con- 
fnement. Under the government of Robes- 
pierre, Madame Campan narrowly escaped the 
; uillotine ; and after the fall of that tyrant she 
ojened a private seminary for the education 
of young ladies, which she conducted with 
great success. Buonaparte afterwards placed 
her over his establishment at Ecouen, for or- 
phan daughters of members of the legion of 
honour. She presided there till the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, when the institution was 
abolished. The remainder of her life was 
passed in retirement at Nantes, and was partly 
employed in the composition of her memoirs. 
She died March 16, 1822.—Biographical no- 
tice prefixed to her Life of the Q. of France. 
CAMPANELLA (THomas) a native of 
Calabria in Italy, famous for his talents and 
misfortunes. He displayed great quickness of 
parts when quite young, and at the age of fif- 
teen entered into the order of the Dominicans. 
IIe studied theology and other branches of 
knowledge with assiduity, but was principally 
attracted by philosophy. The opinions of Aris- 
totle, then generally taught in the schools, ap- 
peared to him unsatisfactory ; and in 1591 he 
published at Naples a work entitled ‘‘ Philo- 
sophia sensibus demonstrata,’”’ intended to 
show the futility of the prevailing doctrines, This 
book procured him some admirers and more 
cnemies. He then went to Kome and after- 
wards to Florence, where he was well received 
by the grand duke Ferdinand ; but not ob- 
taining some preferment which he expected, he 
proceeded to Bologna, and then to Padua, 
where he gave lectures on philosophy. In 
1598 he returned to Naples, and revisited 
shortly after Calabria, where in the following 
year he was arrested on a charge of conspi 
racy against the Spanish government, to which 
Naples was then subject. A scheme was im- 
puted to him of having engaged the Turks to 
assist him in making himself master of Cala- 
bria. On this improbable and apparently un- 
founded accusation he was imprisoned, and 
after being repeatedly tortured, condemned to 
perpetual confinement. In this situation he 
wrote many learned works, afterwards pub- 
lished. At length in 1626 pope Urban VIII, 
procured his removal to Rome, and in 1629 
gave him his liberty, and bestowed on him a 
pension. Dreading some further persecution 
from the Spaniards, he in 1634 withdrew to 
France, where he was honourably received and 
much esteemed by the learned men of that 
country, He died at Paris in 1639. Campa- 
nella was a man of more imagination than yudg- 
ment, displaying his talents rather hy under- 
mining the systems of others than by establish- 
ing his own. He wae a believer in astrology, 
one of the follies of the age ; and some of his 
opinions were very eccentric. His works are 
extremely pumerous.— Moreri. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
CAMPANO or CAMPANUS (Joun An- 
aHONy ) an Italian prelate, was born in 1497 at 
Cavelli a village of Campania, where he fol- 
lowed the occupation of a shepherd, until an 
feclesiastic discovering in him some promise 
ef future talents, sent him to Naples, where he 
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studied under Laurentius Valla. He went af- 
terwards to Perugia, where he soon rose to the 
chair of professor of eloquence, which he filled 
with so much reputation, that pope Pius II 
first made him bishop of Crotona, and after- 
wards of Teramo. He enjoyed the same fa- 
vours under Paul Il, who sent him to the con- 
gress of Ratisbon. Sixtus IV, who had been 
one of his scholars at Perugia, made him auc- 
cessively governor of Todi, Foligno, and Citta 
di Castello ; but Campano offending lim by 
Tremonstrating too freely with him on some of 
his arbitrary measures, he was deprived of his 
government, and banished from the ecclesias- 
tical states, On this he went to Naples, but 
not meeting there with the reception that he ex- 
pected, he retired to his bishopric at Teramo, 
where he died in 1477, of chagrin and disap- 
pointment. He was the author of a life of 
Pius IJ, and of Braccio of Perugia, a famous 
military character, with several discourses, 
Latin poems, letters, and funeral orations, pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1707 and 1734.— Morert. 

CAMPANO (Novarrse) an Italian ma- 
thematician and astronomer of the thirteenth 
century, who was chaplain to pope Urban IV, 
and held a canonry at Paris. He wrote com- 
mentaries on Euclid’s geometry, and a treatise 
on the quadrature of the circle, both which 
have been printed ; besides several treatises 
on astronomy, which remain in manuscript. 
A translation of Euclid into Latin from the 
Arabic version has also been ascribed to him, 
but without foundation. Campano appears from 
his writings to have been better acquainted 
with the sciences he cultivated than most or 
perhaps any of his contemporaries.— Tiraboschi. 

CAMPBELL (Cotin) an English archi- 
tect of great reputation in the early part 
of the last century. He Luilt Wanstead- 
house, since pulled down; and also dis- 
tinguished himself by publishing a collec- 
tion o° architectural designs, entitled ‘ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus ;”’ a work in which he is said 
to have assumed to himself the merit of some 
professional undertakings planned by other ar- 
tists. The first volume of the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus was published in 1715, the second in 
1717, and the third in 1725. Two supple- 
mentary volumes, by Woolfe and Gandon, ap- 
peared in 1767 and 1771. These continuators 
of Campbell’s work were both classical archi- 
tects. Woolfe erected Lord Shrewsbury’s 
house at Heythorp ; and Gandon gave a correct 
and elegant design for the county hall at Not- 
tingham, of the Jonic order. Ile also executed 
works at Dublin.—Dallaway’s Observations on 
English Architecture. 

CAMPBELL (Grorce) a distinguished 
Scotch divine, was born at Aberdeen in 1709, 
being the son of the Rev. Colin Campbell, one 
of the ministers of that town. From the gram- 
mar-scliool he was removed to Mareschal col- 
lege, and afterwards articled to a writer of the 
signet at Edinburgh. In 1741 he relnquished 
the law and studied divinity, and in ay ae 
being licenced to preach, was presented to the 
chareh of Banchory Ternan, near Aberdeen. 
After remaining some years in this parish, he 
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was chosen one of the ministers of Aberdeen, 
and in 1759 appointed priscipal of Marischal 
college.- In 1763 he published his celebrated 
*« Dissertation on Miracles,” in answer to the 
«‘ Essay on Miracles’ of Mr Hume, to whom 
@ copy of the dissertation was sent. The lat- 
ter made a few remarks on passages which im- 
plied a misconception of his meaning in his 
own essay, but declined a formal answer in 
conformity to a general resolution to that pur- 
port, which he was determined to keep. The 
urbasity thus displayed on both sides, was not 
ofa nature to procure the approbation of warm 
partisans, and Mr Campbell was blamed by. 
many for bis courtesy to an infidel. For his- 
¢* Dissertation on Miracles,” which sold very | 
diffusely, and was translated into the French 
and Dutch languages, the author received the 
degree of DD. from King’s college, Aberdeen, 
In 1771 he was chosen professor of divinity, 
and in 1776 he gave tothe world his ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric,’”” which established his 
reputation as an accurate grammarian, a sound 
eritic, and a tasteful scholar. He also publish- 
ed occasional sermons, one of which ‘* On the 
Duty of Allegiance,” was composed for the 
Americans, on whom, it need not be said, it 
had no sensible effect. The last work which 
he lived to publish was his “ Translation of 
the Gospels, with Prehminary Dissertations 
and Notes,’’ 2 vols. 4to. Some years before 
his death he resigned his professorship, when 
the king granted him a pension of 300/. per 
annum. He diedin1796. Besides the works | 
already mentioned, his ‘‘ Lectures on Syste- | 
matic [heology and the Pastoral Character,” | 
folio, have been printed since his death; as 
also his ‘‘ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical Cha- 
racter,”’ 2 vols. 8vo, with his hfe prefixed. 
The latter work, from its unavoidable prefer- 
ence of the church government of Scotland, of 
course has elicited much opposing observation 
from several clerical defenders of the supe- 
riority of that of England. Life by Keith. 
CAMPBELL io oHN) second duke of 
Argyle and duke of Greenwich, was born in 
1678. He entered into the army early in life, 
and when only seventeen served abroad under 
king William IIf, as colonel of infantry, He 
succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his 
father in 1708 ; and in 1705 he was appointed 
queen’s commissioner to the parliament of’ 
Scotland. In 1706 he made a campaign un- 
der the duke of Marlborough, and distinguish- 
ed himeelf at the battle of Ramillies. Return- 
img the next year to preside in the Scottish 
parliament, he used his influence in promoting 
the union between the two kingdoms, for which 
he was rewarded with an English peerage, but 
lost some of his popularity among the Scots. 
He added considerably to his mihtary reputa- 
tion by hie services in Flanders in 1708 and 
4709, for which he was rewarded with the or- 
der of the garter. In 1711 he was sent to 
Spain as ambassador extraordinary aud pleni- 
tentiary to Charles 111, and commander-in- 
chief of the Fnglish forces in that kingdom. 
On the peace of Utrecht taking place he re- 
tarned home, and in 171¢ he was appointed 
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commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, 
Soon after he became an op nt of the mi- 
nistry, and was turned out of all his employ- 
ments, On the accession of George 1, he not 
only recovered them, but was raised to higher 
honours. He had a preat share in suppressing 
the rebellion in Scotland in 1715, which was 
the last of his military achievements. From 
that time he devoted himself entirely to poli- 
tics, and displayed a versatility of conduct not 
very creditable to his principles or character. 
In 1718 he was raised to the dukedom of 
Greenwich. At different periods afterwards 
he was steward of the king’s household, mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance, and field-marshal. 
In 1739 he was out of office, and an opposer 
of Watpole’s administration. On the resigna- 
tion of the minister he was again employed, 
but died soon after in September 1745, and 
leaving no children was succeeded in his here- 
ditary titles by his brother the earl of Isla. He 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a 
splendid monument was erected to his me- 
mory.—Biog. Brit. 

CAMPBELL (Joun) an ingenious and suc- 
cessful cultivator of general literature. He was 
a native of Edinburgh, but was when very 
young brought to Engiand by Ins mother. He 
was educated as an attorney, which profession 
he relinquished as soon as his clerkship ex- 
pired, and commenced writer for the press, 
His earliest productions are not certainly 
known ; but in 1736 he published ‘‘ The Mi- 
litary History of Pnnce Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough,” 2 vols. folio; which gained 
him so much reputation, that he was engaged 
soon after to assist in writing the ancient part 
of the ‘* Universal [listory,’’ in GO vols. 8vo, 
While this work was in progress he produced 
some historical and biographical tracts, and in 
1742 published the first two volumes of that 
very popular work, “The Lives of the Ad- 
mirals and other British Seamen,’”’ the two 
last volumes of which appeared in 1744. His 
next production was a pamphlet, entitled 
‘© Hermippus Redivivus, or the Sage’s Triumph 
over Old Age and the Grave, wherein a Me- 
thod is laid down for prolonging the Life and 
Vigour of Man ;’’ which is chiefly translated 
from an amusing tract written by Cobausen, a 
German physician. In 1745 commenced the 
publication of the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,’”’ 
one of the most important undertekings in 
which Campbell was engaged. The articles 
written by him extending through four volumes 
of the work, are both in point of style and 
matter much superior to those of his coadju- 
tors. They are liable however to one general 
censure, arising from the almost unvarying 
strain of panegyric in which the writer in- 
dulges, and which has repeatedly subjected 
him to critical animadversion. In 1748 was 
published Dodsley’s ‘« Preceptor,’’ to which 
Campbell was a contributor of a tract on chro- 
nology, and another on trade and commerce, 
In 1750 he published the ‘ Present State of 
Europe,” containing much historical ax d poli- 
tical information. He thea was employed oh 
the modem part of the univereal history. In 
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4756 he had the degree of LL.D. bestowed on 
him by the university of Glasgow ; and such 
was bis reputation that his correspondence with 
his learned contemporaries became very exten- 
sive. After the peace of Paris in 1763, he 
wrote at the request of lord Bute a pamphlet 
in defence of it, pointing out the value of the 
Weat India islands which had been ceded to 
this country. For this piece of service he was 
made agent of the colony of Georgia. Hie last 
and favourite work was ‘‘ A Political Survey 
of Great Britain,’? 1774, 2 vols. 4to. Dif- 
ferent opinions have been given of the merits 
of this production, which abounds rather in 
speculation than in fact; and which, though 
somewhat neglected at the time it appeared, 
has of late certainly been praised beyond its 
value. Dr Campbell died December 28, 1775, 
at his residence in Queen-square, London. As 
a writer he distinguished himself by his indus- 
try and versatility of talent, and his acquire- 
ments were various and considerable; but he 
sometimes manifested a deficiency of taste and 
judgment. His moral and domestic character 
was correct and amiable, and he was respected 
and esteemed by his numerous friends and as- 
sociates.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CAMPEGIO (Lorenzo) a celebrated car- 
dinal and an English bishop, was the son of 
John Campegio, an eminent lawyer. He was 
born at Milan in 1474, and was himeelf pro- 
fessor of law at Padua. On the death of his 
wife he entered into the ecclesiastical state, 
and in 1510 was made, auditor of the Rota at 
Rome, and in 1512 bishop of Feltria by Ju- 
lius 1], who sent him as his nuncio to Milan 
and Germany. In 1519 being created cardinal 
by Leo X, he was afterwards sent legate into 
England to collect the tenths for the war 
against the Turks, which not being able to ac- 
complish, though created bishop of ionic 
he returned to Rome, when he was made 
bishop of Bologna in 1524, and delegated by 
Clement VII into Germany to oppose the pro- 

ss of Lutheranism. On the occasion of the 

ivorce of Henry VIII, he was again sent into 
England, where, in conjunction with Wolsey, 
he was to pronounce sentence concerning it. 
All his efforts to persuade the king to renounce 
his project being vain, he was recalled to 
Rome, and again sent into Germany as legate 
at the diet of Augsburg. He died at Rome in 
1539 bearing the character of a learned man, 
and the patron of learning in others, and enjoying 
the esteem of Erasmus Sadolet and other emi- 
nent scholars of the time. A constitution for the 
reform of the German clergy, and some of his 
letters, containing important particulars of the 
history of his time, are the only literary re- 
mains of him now exzisting.— Moreri. 

CAMPER (Perer) a Dutch physician and 
anatomist of the last century. He was a na- 
tive of Leyden, and became a student of the 
university there under the celebrated Boer- 
haave, and in 1746 took the degree of MD. 
He was chosen professor of philosophy, medi- 
cine, and surgery at Franekerin 1749, whence 
he removed to : am. Subsequently he 


obtained the professorships of medicine, ana- | 
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tomy, and botany, at Groningen, which he 
held tll 1773, when he went back to Fra- 
nekcr. In 1787 he was appointed a member of 
the council of state, and from that time he re- 
sided at the Hague till his death in 1789. He 
published ‘‘ Demonstrationes Anatomico-pa- 
thologice,’’ and several other valuable works 
on comparative anatomy and surgery.— Neuv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CAMPIAN (Epmvunp) one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Catholic sufferers in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was born in Loudon in 1540, and 
was educated at Christchurch hospital. He 
was elected a scholar of St John’s college, Ox- 
ford, and subsequently took orders. Visiting 
Ireland in 1568 he became a convert to the 
Catholic religion, and attempting to make pro- 
selytes he was apprehended, but escaped into 
the Low Countries, and entered bimself at the 
English college of Douay. Ne next visited 
Rome and became one of the society of Je- 
suits. Being sent by the general of the order 
to Prague he taught rhetoric and philosophy in 
the Jesuits’ college there, and obtained a great 
reputation by the recovery of strayed members 
to the church of Rome. His reputation reach- 
ing the ears of the pope, he was recalled, and 
sent by Gregory XIII on a dangerous mission 
to England. Here he zealously exerted him- 
self to make converts, and composed a set of 
challenges to the English clergy, which were 
printed at a private press, and industriously 
disseminated at Oxford. Campian in the mean 
time lay concealed in Berkshire, but being 
deteciecion a quest, by order of secretary Wal- 
singham, he was conveyed to the Tower, and 
being soon after convicted on a charge of 
high treason, was hanged and quartered at 
Tyburn in December 1581. That the victim 
of this retaliatory but disgraceful policy was a 
sincere and conscientious man cannot be doubt+ 
ed, and both his moral character and his abi- 
lities ought to have preserved him for a better 
fate. He wrote several works, among which 
were an “ Universal Chronology,’’and ‘‘A Nar- 
rative of the Divorce of He VUI from 
Queen Catharine,” asalso ‘‘ Various Confer- 
ences held with Protestant Divines in the 
Tower of Lordon.’”’ While in Ireland he also 
wrote two books of the history of that king- 
dom, which were published in Dublin by sir 
James Ware in 1633.— Wood's Athen. Oxon, 
Moreri. 

CAMPISTRON (Jean Gua.perr de) an 
eminent French dramatist, born of a respecta- 
ble family in Toulouse in 1656. He came to 
Paris early in life, having quarrelled with his 
friends, who did all in their power to discou- 
rage his turn for poetry ; and being fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of Racine, brought 
out under his auspices the two first of his 
dramatic pieces, the tragedies of ‘‘ Virginia’’ 
and ‘* Arminius.’ These, though successful, 
were much surpassed in popularity by his next 
effort, a tragedy founded on the story of Don 
Carloe of Spain, and entitled ‘‘ Andronicus,” 
which is yet considered a standard piny- He 
then composed another called ‘* Alcibiades,’’ 
after which his friend Racine engaged him te 
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write an heroic pastoral for an entertainment 
iven to the Dauphin by the duke of Vendome. 
This piece (his ‘‘ Acia and Galatea,’’) intro- 
duced him to the friendship of that nobleman, 
whom he afterwards accompanied in his cam- 
paigns as private secretary, having received 
his favour the Spanish order of St 
Jago, and the Italian marquisate of Penange. 
In 1701 he retired, notwithstanding the 
dissuasion of the duke, from the court to 
his native city, of which he was soon 
after chosen first magistrate, and having 
married in 1610 the sister of the bishop of 
Mirepoix, passed the remainder of his days in 
the privacy of domestic hfe. He was much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, a cir- 
cumstance which eventually caused his death, 
producing a fit of apoplezy which carried him 
off May 11,1723. Besides the tragedies al- 
ready mentioned he composed several others : 
*‘ Phocion,” ‘‘ Adrian,” ‘‘Tiridates,” &c. ; 
and one comedy ‘* Jaloux desabusé.”” One 
of his pieces, entitled ‘‘ Phraates,”’ produced 
such a sensation from the audience, applying 
certain passages in it tothe character of the 
reigning prince, that the poet became frighten- 
ed at his own popularity, and not only used all 
his influence to suppiess it on the stage, but 
even prevented it from appearing among his 
other works which were collected, and no less 
than nine editions of them published in his 
life time. By far the best however is the one 
printed after his decease, in 3 vols. duodecimo, 
1750.— Biog. Unin. 

CAMPOMANES (Don Prpro Roprioves, 
count de) was born in 1710 in the Asturias, 
and in 176.5 was appointed fiscal of the coun- 
cil of Castile, and afterwards president. About 
the same time he was made minister of state, 
out on count Florida Blanca becoming prime 
minister he was deprived of all these offices, 
and died in 17869. His works are :-—‘‘ A Geo- 
graphical Account of Portugal ;’”’ ‘‘ Historical 
Dissertations on the Order of Knights Tem- 
plars ;’’ a translation of the Periplus of Hanno ; 
two memorials relative to the gipsies and va- 
gabonds; discourse on industry, &c.—Ency- 
clop. Britannica. 

CAMUS (Le). There were three brothers 
of this name, Anrnony, Nicnowas, and Ar- 
mAND Gasion. The first a physician of some 
eminence was born at Pans in 1722. He is 
principally known as the author of a romance, 
which has appeared in an English dress, en- 
tatled “‘ Abdeker, or the Art of preserving 
Beauty.” He also published a poem in 4to, 
«« Amphitheatrum Poeticum,” and * Ls Jour- 
mal Ecunomique,’”’ as well as scme professional 
works, the chief of which are his ‘‘ Projet 
d’anéantir la Petite Vérole,’”? 12mo ; ‘* Médi- 
cine Pi “tique ;’’ ‘‘ Médicine de I’Esprit,” 4 
vols. 121.0; “ Mémoire sur divers Sujets de 
Médicine,”” 8vo; and ** Mémoire sur }’Etat 
actuel de la Pharmacie,” 12mo. He died in 
1772.—Nicuoxas, the second brother, an ar- 
chitect, survived Anthony about seven years. 
He wrote a treatise, ‘‘ Sur le Rois de Char- 

te,” 12mo.; another ‘‘ De la Force de 
is,”’ Svo.; a work “‘ On the Genius of Ar- 
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chitecture,”’ also in 8vo; and ‘‘ Le Guide de 
ceux qui veulent bAtir,”” in 2 vols. 8vo.— Ag- 
MAND, the younger, was one of the commis- 
sioners from the national convention, arrested 
by General Dumourier, and given up to the 
Austrians, who exchanged him afterwards for 
the young princess, the daughter of Louis the 
XVI. e possessed some lite talent, and 
published ‘‘Observations un the Arrangement 
and Classification of Libraries ;” «« A Memoir 
on Stereotype Printing, &c. ;” a work ‘‘On the 
continuation of the Collection of French Histo- 
rians ;” ‘‘ A Notice of a Book printed at Bam- 
Lerg in 1462 ;”’ ‘‘ A Memoir respecting a Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels,” 4to; and 
another, ‘‘ Sur un livre Allemand.” He died 
in 1804.—Biog. Univ. 

CAMUS (Cuartrs Errenne Lovis) an 
eminent French mathematician of the last cen- 
tury, born in 1699 at Cressy en Brie. He was 
a member of the Academy at Paris, and a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, of the first 
of which learned bodies he became an asso- 
ciate in 1733, and of the latter in 1765. He 
was also one of the Scavans commissioned by 
his government to measure a degree within the 
Arctic circle, and is the author of several ma- 
thematical treatises, among which are ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Mathematics ;’’ ‘‘ Elements of Arith- 
metic ;’” ‘ A Course of Mathematics for the 
use of Engineers,” in 4 vols. 8vo ; besides va- 
rious papers printed in the transactions of the 
Academy of Sciences. He died in 17 68.— Ibid. 

CAMUS (Jonun Perren) an exemplary 
French prelate born at Paris in 1582 ; who on 
account of his excellent character and talents 
was created bishop of Bellay by Henry 1V in 
1609. He was the author of several works, in 
which he blended lessons of piety with roman- 
tic narrative, thereby attracting the attention 
of romance readers, and insensibly drawing 
them on to matters of rehgious importance. 
Of this class are ‘‘ Dorothée ou recit de la 
pitoyable Issue d'une volonté violentée,”’ Paris, 
1621 ; ‘‘ Alexis ;”’ ‘‘ L’Hyacinte, histoire Ca- 
talane,’’ &c. He also wrote several satirical 
works against the monks, whose conduct he 
wished to reform. In 1629 he resigned the 
bishopric, and retired to the abbey of Cluny, 
but the archbishop of Rouen, unwilling to lose 
so active a member of the church, associated 
him in his episcopal cares by appointing him 
his grand vicar. He much distinguished him- 
self by his pointed attacks on the mendicant 
orders, which were often v witty. He 
finally retired to he hospital of Incurables in 
Paris, where he died in 1652. Camus was 
a man of great vivacity and warmth of imagin- 
ation, and composed with much facility in a 
style partly grave, partly burlesque, often strik- 
ing, and sometimes even ludicrous. He is 
said to have written more than 200 volumes, 
but the only works of his now read are 
“ L’Esprit de St Francois de Sales, and ‘* L’ 
Avoisenement des Protestans avec 1’Eglise 
Romaine,” republished in 1703, by Richard 
Simon, under the title of ‘* Moyens de Reunior 
les Protestans avec Il’Eglise Romaine.” 
Simon asserts that the famous exposition of 
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the Catholic faith by Bossuet was little more 
than this work remodelled.—Moreri.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CAMUSAT (Nicnotas) a learned French 
ecclesiaatic, a canon of ‘Troyes ia Champagne, 
of which city he was a native, being born 
there in 1575. He devoted the whole of his 
long life to study, and left behind him several 
valuable works, the principal of which are—a 
curious work on accleciastical discipline, en- 
titled ‘«« Promptuarium sacrarum antiquitatum 
Tricassinz diocecis,” printed in 8vo, 1610; 
‘“‘ A History of the Albigenses, and of the 
Crusade cndertahen against them in 1209,” 
8vo. 1615; ‘* Mélanges Historiques,” a col- 
lection of documents illustrative of the period 
between 1390 and 1580, 8vo. 1619; anda 
chronological catalogue of events from the crea- 
tion to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. His death took place in 1655.— 
Francots Denis, a grand-nepbew of his, was 
also a man of some learning in the early part 
of the last century. He was born at Besan- 
¢on in 1697, and published a dictionary of the 
French language, in 34 quarto volumes, ano- 
ther of new books, in Y vols. ; a short treatise 
called “ Mélanges de Littérature,” 12mo; 
and two duodecimo volumes, containing ‘* Fist. 
Critiques des Journaux, qui s’impriment en 
France.” He died in 1752 at Amsterdam.— 
Morert. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CANAL or CANALETTI (Anrtunro) a 
celebrated painter, was born at Venice in 
1697. 


Rome, and on his return to Venice employed 
himself in taking views of that city and the 
neighbourhood, which he treated with an intel- 
lisence of perspective, and a conduct of aérial 
tint approaching to illusion. In 1749 he vi- 
sited this country, where he staid two years, 
and painted some very fine pictures. Ile died 
at Venice in 1768.— Pilkington. 

CANANI or CANNANI (Jouwn Baptist) 
an Italian physician and anatomist of the 16th 
century. He was a native of Ferrara, and be- 
came the first professor of medicine and ana- 
tomy in the university of that city. Subse- 
quently he was physician to pope Julius III, 
and at length chief physician to the duchy of 
Ferrara. He died after the year 1578. The 
very important discovery of the valves of the 
vcins is attributed to this anatomist, on the au- 
thority of Amatus Luvitanus. He seems to 
have enjoyed a high reputation among his con- 
temporaries for professional skill and learning, 
and has been particularly praised by Fallopius. 
The only work he is known to have published 
is a description of the muscles, with engrav- 
ings, which is a book of uncommon rarity.— 
Tiraboschi. Haller. Bibl. Anat. 

CANGIAGI or CAMBIASO (Lucas) an 
eminent painter, was born in Genoa in 15¢7. 
liis works are very numerous, as he possessed 
the extraordinary faculty of working with both 
hands, thereby performing more in a shorter 
time than many artists with assistants. He 
was employed by Philip Il, in adorning the 

Bros. Dict.—No. XXVI, 


He was the son of a scene painter, and | 
was himself employed in that occupation, but 
aspiring to a higher walk in the art, he went to: 
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Escurial, where he died of grief at not being 
able to procure a dispensation to marry the sic- 
ter of his first wife. He hadason named Ora- 
zio, who asaisted his father in the Escurial, 
and on whom Philip settled a liberal pension 
Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. . 

CANINI (AncELoO) a native of Anghiari, 
in Tuscany, and one of the most celebrated 
orientalists of the 16th century. After teach- 
ing the Eastern languages in most of the Ita- 
lian universities, as well as iv Spain, he accom- 
panied Guichard, general of the order of Minim 
friars, from the latter country to Paris in 1550, 
where his learning and talents gained him the 
patronage of Du Prat, bishop of Clermont. 
While residing in the family of this prelate he 
published a valuable introduction to the Orien- 
tal tongues, entitled ‘‘ Institutiones Lingua 
Syriace, et Thalmudica, una cuin A-thiopice, 
et Arabica collatione,”’ Paris, 1554, 4to; also, 
the year following, some remarks on the Greek 
dialects, called ‘‘ Flellenismi,’’ (a work highly 
spoken of by Le Fevre,) and translated into 
Latin, the commentary of Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus. The celebrated Andrew Dudith was a 
scholar of his. He died in 1557.—Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CANO (Atowzo) an artist who has been 
styled the Michael Angelo of Spain, from his 
excellence as a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect. He was born in 1600 at Granada, 
where his father practised architecture. He 
learned that art at home, and then studied 
sculpture under Pacheco at Seville, and paint- 
ing inthe school of Juan del Castillo, in the 
same city. After having obtained much repu- 
tation by his early efforts, he was obliged to 
quit Seville in consequence of haviug wounded 
another artist in a duel. Going to Madrid he 
was appointed royal architect and painter, in 
both which capacities he produced many works 
highly creditable to his talents. Inthe midst 
of his fame a shocking misfortune befel him: 
returning to his house one evening he found 
his wife murdered, much of his property miss- 
ing, and an Italian servant, whom he kept, no 
where to be found. Suspicion fell upon Cano 
himself as the author of this tragical catas- 
trophe. Apprehensive of danger he fied te 
Valencia, and concealed himself in a Carthu- 
sian convent. Returning privately to Madrid, 
he was apprehended and put to the torture to 
compel a confession of his supposed guilt: 
nothiny being extorted to criminate him, he 
was set free, and the king again employed him. 
By way of protection against further prosecu- 
tion he embraced the eccleriastical profession, 
and procured an office iu the church of Gra- 
nada. He still continued to cultivate the arts, 
and in his Jast moments displayed the influ- 
enge of his feelings as an artist. ‘he priest 
who attended presented him a crucifix badly 
carved ; he pushed it away, declaring he could 
not bear the sight of such a wretched piece of 
workmanship. He died at Madnd in 1676.— 
Cumberlund’s Anecd. of Em. Painters in Spain, 

CANO (Jonn Sinastian del) a native of 
Biscay, distinguished as the first circumnavi- 


gator of the globe. He aa with Magellan 
$ 
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in the voyage which led to the ae of 
the straits known by his name. That officer 


being killed by the inhabitants of the Ladrone 
islands, Cano took the command of the expe- 
dition, and returned in safety to Spain in 1522. 
Charles V gave him for a device a terrestrial 
globe, with the motto, ‘*‘ Primus me circumde- 

isti.”” ‘* Thou hast first encompassed me.”’— 


oreri. 

CANO or CANUS(Me tcnior) a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, who belonged to the order of Do- 
minican friars. He was a native of Taranco in 
the diocese of Toledo, and was educated at 
Salamanca, where he became professor of di- 
vinity in 1546. He assisted at the council of 
Trent in 1551, and the year following was 
maue bishop of the Canary islands. This pre- 
ferment he resigned that it might not interfere 
with his residence at the court of Philip II, 
with whom he was 4 great favourite. He was 
afterwards appointed provincial of Castile. 
He died in 1560. Among his works, which 
are all in the Latin language, 13 a treatise 
** De Locis Theologicis,” which is bighly 
praised by Du Pin.— Moreri. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CANOVA (Avrrton10) the most celebrated 
sculptor of modern days, born of humble pa- 
rentage at Papagno, a small village in the Ve- 
netian territory in 1757. The precocity of his 
talents, and the direction winch his geuius had 
taken, appeared as early as his twelfth year, 
when the figure of a lion modelled by him in 
butter, was placed by his friends on the table 
of Falieri, the seigneur of the place. This no- 
bleman, struck with the promise evinced by the 
performance, took the young artist under his 
pen and placed him at Vienna with 

‘oretti, the best sculptor of his time. With 
him he remained until the death of his master, 
upon which his services devolved upon a ne- 

hew, whom he soon quitted and commenced 
usiness on his own account at Venice, in the 
cloisters of San Stefano. From this place, as 
his circumstances improved, he removed to the 

Traghette di San Maurizio, where, becoming 
possessed of a larger study and less contracted 
means, the originality of his genius became 
apparent. Having been admitted a member of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, he 
gained several prizes there, and received from 
the senate a gratuity in the shape of a pension 
of 300 ducats on his departure for Rome, The 
means of establishing himself in this capital of 
the arts was afforded him by sir William Ha- 
milton, who introduced him to all his friends ; 
among others to the Venetian ambassador 
Zulian, for whom he executed his celebrated 
group of Theseus and the Minotaur. Shortly 
after Canova produced the tomb of Clement 
VIT, (Ganganelli,) now in the church of the 
St Apostcli, the design and execution of wisich 
as, as a whole, considered but an indifferent spe- 
cimen of his talents; great skill however is 
developed in the execution of the bust. Most 
of the English admirers of virtu in Rome 
soon patronised Canova; among them the 
names of Mr Latouche, lord Cawdor, and sir H. 
Blundell, are conspicuous. His ‘ Psyche,” 
executed for the of those puntlorion: 
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though one of the earliest of hia works, has 
seldom been exceeded even by himself. ‘The 
encouragement he now received from the va- 
tious pontiffs and nobility rendered his career 
equally rapid and successful ; many of his works 
being placed in the cathedral of St Peter, and 
other of the principal churches, ‘The war and 
the convulsions in his native country long kept 
Canova from visiting England ; in the mean- 
while he travelled through Germany in 1798 
and 1799, and in September 1802 visited Paris, 
on the express invitation of Buonaparte, and 
was admitted a member of the Institute. To 
that capital he returned in 1815 for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the various objects of art of 
which his country had been deprived by the 
French arms ; and having completed the object 
of his visit proceeded to England, where he 
met with a most favourable reception from the 
Prince Regent, who presented him with a 
brilhant snuff-box. On returning to Rome he 
was greeted with honours still more distin- 
guished, the Academy of St Luke coming out to 
meet and welcome him in a body, while the 
pope not only created nm a knight and mar- 
quis of Ischia, with a pension of a thousand 
Roman crowns, but on the 5th of January 
1816, wound up the whole by inscribing his 
name in “ The Book of the Capitol.”? Canova 
departed this life at Venice in the 65th year of 
his age, October 13, 1822 ; and was interred in 
the cathedral of St Mark, all the public autho- 
rities of the city attending the funeral. His 
works have been engraved by Bertini, Vitoli, 
Marchetti, Bertinelli, Bonato, Cameroli, Pon- 
tana, and Raciani. The enumeration of them 
would take upa considerable space, but among 
the most celebrated may be ranked bis group 
of ** Venus and Adonis,” in the possession of the 
marquis Berio at Naples, finished by him at 
the age of thirty-six, and generally considered 
bis chef-d’auvre ; the ‘‘ Mary Magdalen,” a 
statue in miniature, but most exquisitely finish- 
ed, the property of monsieur Sommariva ; 
‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” at Malmaison ; ‘‘ Her- 
cules and I.ycas,’’ a colossal group in the mu- 
eeum of the duke of Branciana at Rome; the 
Mausoleum of Maria Christiana, arcbduchess 
of Austria, in the church of the Augustines at 
Vienna, one of the most masterly of his per- 
formances; the ‘‘ Venus Victorious,’”’ in a re- 
cumbent posture, with the golden apple in her 
hand, the features of the goddess modelled 
from those of Pauline Buonaparte, princess 
Borghese ; and ‘‘ Napoleon holding the Scep- 
tre,’ a most magnificent statue, which the 
chances of war have made the property of the 
duke of Wellington. Of the large fortune 
which he had obtained by his talents, Canova 
made a splendid and an honourable use, esta- , 
blishing prizes for artists, and endowing all the 
academies of Rome. He also created a fund 
for the encouragement of young artists, and for 
assisting the unfortunate, the aged, and de- 
cayed.—Ann. Biog. Gent. ana New Month. 
Mags. 

CANSTEIN (Cuarces Hrrpreranp, ba. 
Ton.) a German nobleman, memorable for im- 
provements in the art of printing. Wilham Ged 
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a goldamith of Edinburgh, has heen repre- 
sented as the inventor of stereotypography, 
which he is said to have discovered as early 
as 1725. He certainly printed with perma- 
nently connected type an edition of Sallust in 
12mo, in 1744, (a page of which work is given 
as a specimen in Mr Horne’s introduction to 
bibliography,) but the art had been practised 
on a large scale in Germany fifteen years pre- 
vious to the earliest of the above dates. Ba- 
ron Canstein, wishing to encourage the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures at a cheap rate, pub- 
lished in 1710 a prospectus of a method by 
which the new Testament or the entire Bible 
might be printed from types composed in so 
many pages as the whole hook did contain, 
not to be distributed after using, but kept for 
succeeding impressions. For the furtherance 
of his scheme he set up an institution at Halle, 
where printing was performed at so little ex- 
pence that small sized editions of the new Tes- 
tament were circulated at about fourpence a 
copy, and the Bible on equally low terms. It 
does not appear how the baron’s plan was ef- 
fected, nor in what manner the types were kept 
together ; but the general principle of his un- 
dertaking, and the success with which it was 
executed entitle him to some share of praise 
among the improvers of typography. He died 
in 1719. Even €anstein however was by no 
means the first discoverer of stereotype print- 
ing ; for Mr Dibdin, in ns bibliographical aud 
antiquarian tour in Normandy, &c. mentions 
his having found at Augsburg undoubted proofs 
that this art existed in Germany in the middle 
of the sixteenth century.— Prof. Frankes’ Pietas 
Hallensis. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CANTACUZENUS (Jounn) emperor of 
Constantinople, and a celebrated Byzantine 
historian, was born at Constantinople about 
the year 1295 of an ancient and noble family, 
his father being governor of Peloponnesus, and 
his mother of the blood royal. He was pre- 
fect of the bedchamber to the emperor Andro- 
nicus the elder, whose favour he lost by at- 
taching himself to the interest of his grandson. 
On the usurpation of the latter he was created 
generalissimo of his forces, and first minister 
of state. On the death of Andronicus, Canta- 
cuzenus was left guardian to his son, John 
Paleologus, which trust he faithfully discharged 
until the empress dowager becoming jealous, 
formed a party against him, upon which the 
uobility and the army declared him emperor, 
and crowned him at Adrianopolis, May 1342. 
A civil war raged for five years, in which Can- 
tacuzenus was victorious; but in 1355, on John 
Paleologus becoming master of Constantinople, 
he abdicated the throne and retired into a mo- 
nastery, where he wrote a history of his own 
times in four books, a splendid edition of which 
was published at Paris in 1645. He lived to 
the extraordinary age of a hundred, and died 
in 1411.— Moreri. 

CANTEMIR (Dewernins) prince of Mol- 
davia, was born in 1675 of an illustrious Tar- 
tar family. His father, Constantine Cantemir, 
being created prince of Moldavia by the Otto- 
man Porte, Demetrius was sent, while young, 
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as a hostage to Constantinople, and on his fa- 
ther’s death was chosen by the nobles to suc- 
ceed him, but this choice was not confirmed 
by the Porte. He married the daughter of 
Serban Cantacuzenus, formerly prince of Wa- 
lachia, and resided at Constantinople until 1710, 
when he was appointed governor of Moldavia, 
and sent to defend that place against the czar 
Peter the Great ; but allured by hopes of pre- 
ferment, he betrayed his trust and delivered 
Moldavia up to that prince, whom he followed 
through all his conquests. He was invested 
by Peter with the title of prince of the empire, 
with full power over the Moldavians in Russia, 
and also with the office of privy counsellor. 
He resided at Charcof in the Ukraine till 1713, 
when he removed to Moscow, and in 1719 
married, for his second wife, the Russian prin- 
cess Trubelskoi, when he entirely adopted Eu- 
ropean manners. He died at his estate in the 
Ukraine, in 1723, universally esteemed and 
regarded by the Russians. His political cha- 
racter was not important, and he is much bet- 
ter known as a writer. He wrote a ‘“ History 
of the Giowth and Decay of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,’”? AD. 1500 to 1683, in Latin, which was 
translated into English, aud published by Tin. 
dal in 1734. Gibbon observes of it, that 
‘*the author is guilty of strange blunders in 
Oriental history, but that he was conversant 
with the language, annals, and institutions of 
the Turks.” He was al-o the author of “A 
System ot the Mahometan Religion ;”" ‘* The 
present State of Moldavia,” in Latin; ‘ The 
World and the Soul,” moral dialogues, printed 
in Greek and Moldavian ; an introduction to 
music, and other works.— Moreri. Gibbon. 

CANTEMIR (Anrrocuvs) son of the pre- 
ceding, was carefully educated by his father, 
and was successively made ambassador to 
London and Paris, where he was equally ad- 
mired as a mivister and a man of letters. He 
was the first who composed poems of any 
length or importance in the Russian language, 
and he wrote translations of Anacreon and the 
epistles of Horace, besides writing satires, 
odes, fables, &c. of his own. Tle united sound 
sense and poetry in his satires, which are well 
known all over Russia. He also translated 
the following works into Russian—Algarotti’s 
Newtonian dialogues ; the Plurality of worlds ; 
and the Persian letters. He died in 1744.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CANTER or CANTERUS (Wrrttam) a 
very eminent writer on criticism and philology 
in the sixteenth century. He was a native of 
Utrecht, and studied first at Louvain, and af- 
terwards at Paris under Dorat, famous for his 
knowledge of the Greek language. After a 
literary tour in Germany and Italy, he return- 
ed home and settled at Pavan: evoting him- 
self entirely to the study of classical literature. 
He was intimately acquainted with six lan- 

ages: viz. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 

tahan, and German ; in the first of which he 

wrote verse, as well as piose, with spirit and 

elegance. ‘The delicate state of his health 

prevented him from accepting any public em- 

ployment; and his arte induced him to 
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dechne those literaty honours which he had 
merited by his talents, He died of a hectic 
fever in 1575, at the age of thirty-three. His 
principal work is a collection of corrections, 
emendations, and explanations of aucient 
writers, in eight books, entitled ‘‘ Varir Lec- 
tiones.”” He also published valuable editions 
of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides ; 
Latin versions of some Greek writers ; notes 
on the familiar epistles and offices of Cicero ; 
poems; atd dissertations. ‘Tnrupone and 
Anpriw Canren, brothers of the preceding, 
were both distinguished as men of letters.— 
Teissier. Floges des Sarans. 

CANTIPRATANUS (Tnomas) a divine 
and philosopher of the thirteenth century, who 
was a native of Brabant, and derived his ap- 
pellation from the monastery of Cantimpré, in 
the diocese of Cambray, where he profeased 
himself a canon regular of St Aucustin. He 
left the Augustines to enter into the order of 
St Dominic in 1232 ; and he died about 1970. 
‘lrithemius attributes to this friar an old Latin 
translation of all the works of Aristotle, which 
Aventine represents as the production of ano- 
ther Dominican, Henry of Brabant. Two cu- 
rious tracts of Cantipratanus on the natural 
history of bees, were republished in 1627 :— 
“*Bonum Universale de Apibus, Notis Illus- 
tratum a G. Colvenerio,” Duaci, 8vo; and 
‘* De Apibus, in quo ex Mirificaapum Repub- 
lica Universa vite bene et Christiane Insti- 
tuende ratio traditur,’’ Duaci, 8vo.— Trithe- 
mius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. Gronovii 
Bibl. Regn. Animal et Lapid. 

CANTON (Jonn) the son of a cloth- 
weaver of Stroud in Gloucestershire, born 
July 31,1718. His education, though not a 
classical, wae a solid one, under the auspices 
of Mr Davis himself, a eood mathematical 
scholar in the town. On being taken from 
school at the usual age by his father, (who 
intended him for lis owu business, ) he devoted 
all lis leisure hours to the mathematica. In 
this pursuit he at first received no pa- 
rental countenance, but finding means _ to 
evade his prohibition, a sun-dial, which by the 
help of the Caroline tables he managed to cut 
upon stone with a common knife, not only 
changed his father’s opinion, but was the 
means of introducing him to some valuable ac- 
quaintances, especially the Rev. Dr Miles of 
Tooting, whose intluence was afterwards so 
succesrfally exerted in his favour, that he 
received permission to visit the metropolis, 
and arrived there March 14, 1737. ‘This 
step laid the foundation of his future fame and 
fortune. Qn the 6th of May 1738, his friend, 
Dr Miles, articled him for five years to Mr 
Watkins, the proprietor of a respectable aca- 
demy in Spital-square, who, on the expiration 
of his indentures, took him into partnership, 
and the whole concern devolving to him on 
the death of that gentlemen, he continued to 
conduct it during the remainder of his own 
life. Some new experiments made by him in 
electricity with the Leyden phial in 1745, 
first brought him into notice with the Royal 
Society, of which body he was elected a mem: 
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ber, and obtained their gold medal iu 17506 
having in the January of that year laid befiiu 
them a ‘‘ New method of making artificiul 
magnets without the use of, and yet superior to 
natural ones.” On the 2ist of the April fol- 
lowing, he took the honorary degree of AM. in 
the university of Aberdeen, and became a mem- 
ber of the council of the Royal Society. In 
1752, on the change of the style, he forwarded 
to lord Macclesfield his calculations for finding 
the epact, leap-year, &c. His communication 
however coming too late for insertionin the book 
of common prayer, was afterwards used by Dr 
Jennings in his introduction to the use of the 
globes. In the same year he was the first 
person in England who verified by experiment 
Franklin’s theory of electricity, attracting the 
fluid from the clouds. Although a very con- 
stant contributor to the papers published by 
the society, and a reyular correspondent of the 
gentleman's magazine, he was not the author 
of any regular or separate work. His death, 
which took place March 22, 1772, was much 
regretted by the philosophical world.— Aihin’s 
G. Biog. 

CANTWELL (A. pr) librarian of the In- 
valids at Paris, where he dicd in 1802. He 
was the translator of Gibbon’s history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, and ot 
many other English works, into the French 
language. ANprew Canrwert, an Irish 
physician, was a native of the county of Tip- 
perary, anda FRS. He died July 11th 1764. 
Among several ingenious works which he pub- 
lished, are Latin dissertations on medical sub- 
jects ; and tracts on the small pox; on Mre 
apd peace remedies for the stone ; and a re- 
medy for weakness of the eyes.—Jfutchinson's 
Biog. Med. 

CANUTE the great, hing of Denmark and 
England, a sovereiyn of great abilities, succeeded 
his father Sweyn, in the first-mentioned king- 
dom, in the year 1014. le began his reign by 
an attempt to recover Norway and England, 
both of which had revolted from his father, 
the former having recalled their fugitive king 
Ethelred. Ethelred dying soon after the de- 
scent of Canute on the southern coast, left his 
son Edmund Ironside to contend with the in- 
vaders, ‘The struggle was gallantly carried on 
for a considerable time, until at length a treaty 
was agreed upon, by which the kingdom was 
divided between the two leaders ; but Edmund 
being soon after murdered at a banquet, Canute, 
partly by force and partly by negociation, was 
acknowledged sovereign of the whole kingdom. 
His first measures were severe in the removal 
of dangerous opponents, but he subsequently 
governed with great justice and moderation; and 
secured himself against Norman interference 
in favour of the children of Edmund, by marry- 
ing Emma, sister to the duke of Normandy. 
In peaceable possession of England, he next 
crossed the seas, accompanied by a body ot 
English auxiliaries under earl Godwin, and re- 
pulsed an inroad of the Swedes into Denmark ; 
defeated and slew the Swedish king, and also 
acquired possession of Norway. He was now 
one of the greatest sovereigns of Europe, in 
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indisputed possession of Dcumak, Norway, and 
England, and holding Sweden under tribute. 
Canute enjoyed his prosperity with great mo- 
deration, and has rendered himself famous in 
moral and religious estimation, by his rebuke of 
the flattery of his courtiers. Some of these one 
day extolling his greatness, as if nothing was 
beyond his power, he caused his chair to be 
placed at the sea-side when the tide was flow- 
ing, and as the waves approached his feet, af- 
fected to command them to retire and respect 
the lord of the ocean. The result was a prac- 
tical exposure of the flattery, and a humble 
assignment of omnipotence to the Almighty 
alone. In the spirit of this pious way of think- 
ing, he entered deeply into the devotions of the 
times, by building churches, endowing monaste- 
ries, and favouring the clergy. He even made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and obtained valuable 
privileges for the English school in that capital. 
On his return he obliged Malcolm, king of 
Scotland to pay him homage for the county of 
Cumberland, which he held under the English 
crown, and ip four years afterwards terminated 
a reign in which he had evinced great military 
abilities, and obtained the respect and obedience 
of all his subjects. At his death, which took 
place in 1035, his dominions were divided be- 
tween his three sons, Sweyn, [farold, and 
Hardicanute.—Hume’s List. of Eng. Mod. 
Univ. Hist. 

CAOURSIN (Wirtram)a native of Douay 
in Flanders, who was chancellor of the order 
of the knights of Rhodes in the 15th century. 
He compiled the statutes of the order, and 
wrote the history of the siege of Rhodes by 
the Turks in 1480; and also several tracts re- 
lating to prince Zizim, son of the sultan Ma- 
homet I], rendered so famous by his adventures 
and misfortunes.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CAPACCIO (Junius Casan) an historian 
of the 17th century, was born of an obscure 
family in Campagnia, and studied the civil and 
canon law at Naples, of which city he was made 
secretary. He was employed by Francis de la 
Rovere, duke of Urbino, in the education of his 
son. Ee was also one of the most zealous 
founders of the academy of the Otiosi. He 
died in 1631. lis works are “ Iistoria Pute- 
olana,’’ ‘‘I] principe,”’ ‘* lratato de l’imprese,”’ 
‘* Historia Napolitana,” and ‘* Ilustrium muli- 
erum et viroruin [listoria,” 4tu.-Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CAPECIO or CAPYCIUS (Scipio) an 
eminent Latin poet, was born at Naples in tbe 
beginning of the 16th century, and was profes- 
bor of Jurisprudence in the university of Naples. 
Of his life litde is known, but that he was in 
the service of Ferdinand Sanseverino prince of 
Salerno. His reputation is principally founded 
ona poem, in two books, called ‘‘ De Principiis 
Rerum,” printed in 1542, in which he imitated 
Lucretius with so much success that Bembo 
and Manuzio do not hesitate to equal him with 
his model. He was also the author of a work 
in praise of St. John the Baptist, entitled ‘* De 
Vate Maximo,” and various epigrams, eleyies, 
&e.—Tiraboschi.  sroveri. 


CAPEL (Artur, lord) this distinguished 
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adherent of Charles I was the son of sir Henry 
Capel, knt. on whose premature death be suc- 
ceeded to the fortunes of his respectable family, 
and in 1640 represented the county of Lert. 
ford. Like many of the must honourable ad- 
herenta of Charles, he voted with the Parlia- 
ment in the first instance, aud even supported 
the attainder of the earl of Strafford. Llis views 
changing as the quarrel proceeded, he began 
to oppose the party which he bad at first sup- 
ported, and was in consequence advanced to the 
peerage by the title of lord Capel, of Hade. 
ham. In 1649 he dcfended Colchester, in con- 
junction with Lisle, Lucas, and others, against 
the parliamentary forces, but being obliged to 
surrender on terms offered by Fairfax, which 
were nearly those of discretion, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, from which he made 
his escape. Being however retaken, he was 
tried and condemned to be hanged, which 
sentence was changed to beheading, and car- 
tied into execution March 9, 1649. Clarendon 
is of opinion that two or three sharp and bitter 
speeches, which passed between Capel and 
Treton cost the former his life. He endured his 
fate with ereat magnanimity, and left behind 
him a volume of meditations, and several inte- 
resting letters. Some fine verses, written by 
him wheu in the Tower, extracted from Lloyd’s 
memoirs of remarkable sufferere, are to be 
found in the geutleman’s magazine for 1757. 
Arrnuur Capi, son of the preceding, was 
created earl of Hssex at the Restoration, and 
was cinployed as ambassador to Denmark, and 
lord licutenant of Ireland ; and in 1679 be- 
came, for a few months only, first lord of the 
treasury. Accused, in coujunction with lord 
William Russel, with being concerned in the 
rye-house plot, he was committed to the 
Tower in July 1683, where he was found a few 
days afterwards with his throat cut. This 
catastrophe has never been eee ac- 
counted for, some attributing it to despondency 
of mind, and others to the contrivance of the 
opposing party; and, unhappily, the charac- 
ter of that wretched era in English history 
would countenance any supposition.— Biog. 
Brit. Hume. 

CAPELL (Epwanrp) a dramatic critic, was 
born in 1713 at Troston, near Bury in Suffolk, 
and was educated at the school of St. Edmund's- 
bury. He obtained the office of deputy in- 
kpector of the plays from the duke of Grafton, 
to which was annexed a salary of 200l. a year. 
In 1745, shocked as he himself says, at the 
licence of Hanmer's plan, he projected an 
edition of Shakspeare duly collated and of the 
greater accuracy. Three-and-twenty years 
were employed in this undertaking, which at 
length appeared without notes or commentary, 
except the introduction, a short account of 
the origin of the stories of the different plays, 
and a table of the different editions. They 
however appeared afterwards in 1783, in three 
quarto volumes, entitled ‘ Notes aud various 
readings of Shahspeare, &c. € dited by the Rev. 
Mr. Collius.”’ His style was quaint, but with 
sound sense and erudition, which are very con- 
spicuous in his intreductim. He was also the 
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editor of a volume of ancient poems called 
‘¢ Prolusions,” and of the alteration of Antony 
and Cleopatra, as performed at Drury-lane in 
1758. He died in 1781, having spent nearly 
his whole life on Shakspeare ; in the course of 
which he is said to have transcribed the works 
of that poet ten times with his own hand.— 
Biog. Dram. . 
APELLO (Branca) a noble Venetian 
lady, whose singular adventures and final ele- 
vation have rendered her meoperriae | remark- 
able. She was born about 1542, beimg the 
daughter of Bartolomeo Capello, a patrician o: 
Venice. She early fell in love with a young 
and handsome clerk in the banking-house of 
Salviati, named Buonaventuri ; the conse- 
quence of which intrigue was the pregnancy of 
the lady, and the flight of the lovers to Florence, 
where they married, and Bianca lay in of ¢ 
daughter. Here they lived some time in great 
apprehension and obscurity, until some accident 
or contrivance introduced Bianca to the notice 
of Francis, son of Cosmo, grand duke of Tus. 
cany. Her uncommon heauty and engaging 
manner made immediate impression on a prince 
notorious for his attachments to the sex, and 
the consequence was, that herself and husband 
were quickly settled in a splendid palace, an 
the latter made Chamberlain to the duke, 
and, to the great disgust of the Florentines, 
intrusted with a large share of public business, 
Bianca was in the mean time introduced at 
court, and became the object of great admira- 
tion ; and it is asserted, that even at that time 
Francis promised to marry her, should they 
become released from the marriage ties by 
which they were each of them engaged. This 
took place in avery few years on her part: 
Buonaventuri, who bore his fortunes like an 
upstart, having engaged in an intrigue with a 
woman of rank, was assassinated by her family ; 
and Francis, who at least connived at his fate, 
now avowedly proclaimed Bianca his mistress. 
In this situation she spared no pains to pain 
over the members of the Medicean family, and 
Francis, who had no issue, passionately de- 
siring even a natural child, Bianca, whose in- 
temperate mode of living was not favourable to 
his wishes, carried on all the form of pretended 
pregnancy, and presented to her deluded lover 
a new born male child, of poor parents, whom 
he joyfully received as his own, and christened 
Antonio. A legitimate son produced to him 
soon after by his duchess, induced him to be 
lesa open in his attentions to Bianca; but the 
death of his wife very soon after, opened to 
the latter a road to her final elevation, and she 
was quickly united to Francis by a private 
marziage. Her ambition however was not to 
be gratified without publicity; and exerting her 
irresistible influence, she mduced the grand 
duke to send a solemn embassy to Venice, to 
inform the senate of his marriage, and to 
vest them to confer on Bianca the title of 
daughter of the republic, wluch honour was 
su to entitle those on whom it was 
bestowed to a royal alliance. ‘That crafty 
government, 


be extended by acquiescence, willingly assent- ; 
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ed, and Bianca being crowned danghter of the 
state, was solemnly installed grand duchess of 
Tuscany in 1579. In 1582 the legitimate son 
of Francis expired, and soon after he declared 
Antonio his lawful son, although it is said 
Bianca had acknowledged her imposition; a& 
rumour which throws much doubt upon the 
story of that child’s birth. Ferdinand, the 
brother of Francis, and his lawful heir, was 
not blind to these proceedings, and paid the 
greatest attention to the subsequent reported 
pregnancies of the duchess, until the state of 
her health setting all idea of further progeny 
aside, she essayed to effect a reconciliation 
between the brothers, and Ferdinand paid a 
visit to Florence. He had been there but a 
short time, when Francis fell ill, at his hunting 
village of Poggio, where his brother was a 
guest ; and two days after, the duchess being 
seized with the same symptoms, they both died 
after about a week’s illness, in October 1587, 
Bianca being then in her forty-fifth year. The 
known character of the Medici family caused 
this catastrophe to be attributed to poison ; and 
a story is current that Bianca, intending to 
poison Ferdinand with a prepared viand, he 
had the address to make the duke and duchess 
cat of it themselves. As there was no direct 
motive for the attempt at the period, and it 
rests only on the character of the parties, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that a malignant 
fever, at an unhealthy season, was the real 
cause of the sudden termination of so extraor- 
dinary a career. Ferdinand indeed, by the 
indignity with which he treated the memory 
and remains of the duchess, sufficiently showed 
the insincerity of bis late pretended reconcilia- 
tion. He would not allow her to be buried in 
the family vault, affected to consider her as no 
real member of the ducal family, and caused 
the illegitimacy of Antonio to be solemnly 
recorded. ‘The hatred of the Florentines have 
made Bianca a monster of vice and cruelty ; a 
thousand absurd stories were propagated of her 
propensity to magic and other crimes; and 
perceiving the impossibility of gaining their 
affections, she employed trains of spies and 
wnformers, which added still more to their 
animosity. ‘The truth seems to be, that she 
was a woman of consummate beauty and 
address, with little or no principle, and played 
the usual part of that class of women, when 
favoured by opportunity ; and such was the 
character of the Italian courts at the period in 
which she flourished, she had only to act in 
the spirit of the times to become very nearly 
ag vicious as the Florentines described her.— 
Lise 2 Siebenkees. 

CAPELLUS or CAPEL (Lewis) an emi- 
nent French protestant divine, was born at 
Sedan in Champagne, about 1579, and was 
professor of the Oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Saumur. He was deeply skilled in 
he Hebrew ; and is now chiefly distinguished 
or a controversy which he held with the 
Jounger Buxtorf, concerning the antiquity of 
the Hebrew points, on which he published a 


rceiving that its influence would | treatise, entitled ‘‘ Arcanum punctuationis re- 


‘elatum,”’ which was pnnted in Holland, and 
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caused a great commotion am the protest- 
ants, as if it tended to injure their cause. The 
opinion which he took was that of Luther, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, &c. that the points were not 
known to the Jews before their dispersion from 
Jerusalem, but that they were invented by the 
M soreth Jews of Tiberias, six hundred years 
after Christ. Capellus threw no new lights on 
the subject, but only contributed to strengthen 
the opinion already established. The Germans 
Were accustomed to consider the two Burxtorfs 
as oracles in Hebrew learning, which was pro- 
bably the reason why they felt disposed to 
dispute any opinion that was opposed to their’s, 
notwithstanding Capellus put the affair it has 
any further doubt, and the principal Hebrew 

scholars sinee have acceded to his opinion. 

He composed another work, entitled ‘‘ Critica 
Sacra,’ a collection of the errors which he 
thought had crept into the Bible, which so dis- 

pleased the protestants that they would not 
suffer it to be printed, but it was afterwards 
published at Paris by his son, John Capellus, 

who turned papist. <A learned answer to it 
was written by the younger Buxtorf, and it was 
opposed by many English protestants; but it is 
highly commended by Grotius in an epistle to 
the author. Capellus came to England in 

1610, and lived for some time at Exeter college 

Oxford, and it was not until after his return 

that he was created Hebrew professor at Sau- 

mur. He died there in 1658. Besides the 

above-mentioned works he was the author of 
‘* Historia ilustrata;” ‘‘ Templi Hierosvly-. 
metani delineario triplex ;’’ “‘ De Critica nuper | 
se edita;’’ ‘Ad novem Davidis lyram animad- 

versiones ;” ‘‘ Cronologia Sacra ;’’ ‘‘ Diatriba 
de verio et antiquis Ebrzorum literis ;”’ ‘‘ Spici- 

legium post messem.”’ A new edition of his 
Critica Sacra was published at Halle in 1775 
and 1778.—Moreri. Mosheim. 

CAPILLANA, a Peruvian princess, who 
died about the middle of the 16th century.— 
She was the mistress of Pizarro, the Spanish 
conqueror of Peru; after whose death she 
spent her time in seclusion from the world. 
She had embraced the Christian religion; and 
she was acquainted with the language and li- 
terature of the Spaniards. Inthe library of the | 
dominican friars at Puna was preserved a ma- | 
nuscript of her composition, in which were | 
paintings representing ancient Peruvian monu- | 
ments, each accompanied with a short his- 
torical explanation in the Custilian language. 
There is also another manuscript, containing 
figures of many Peruvian vegetables, with dis- 
sertations on their merit and properties.— 
Dict. des Femmes Célébres. 

CAPILUPI or CAPILUPPI (Leto) a 
native of Mantua, who cultivated Latin poetry, 
and distinguished himself by composing centus 
from the verses of Virgil. He has succeeded 
so admirably im thisinferior kind of composition, 
as to have produced pieces of real merit, which 
have all the semblance of original works. His 
centos relate to monachism and ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and to the French disease ; sub- 
jects, observes De Thon, with an affectation of 
simplicity, which Virgil does not appear ever 
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to have thought of writing about. He died in 
1560, at the ageof 62. Camiito and Hiprn- 
Liro, two brothers of the preceding, were Latin 
ports of some note ; and Jurio Caprurt, the 
nephew of Lelio, wrote centos which Possevin 
prefers to those of the uncle.—Teissier. Eloges 
des Savans. 

CAPITOLINUS (Jutrius) a Latin histo- 
rian, flourished about the close of the third uy 
the beginning of the fourth century, and wrote 
the lives of the emperors Antoninus Pius, Ve- 
rus, Albinus, Macrinus, the two Maximins, 
and three Gordians. He is supposed to have 
composed some others, but these are the onl 
ones which have been preserved to us, He 
chiefly copied from Herodian: his style was 
not pure, neither was he very exact.—Vossii. 
Hist. Latin. 

CAPMANY (Down Awtownra pr) a Spanish 
author, was born at Catalonia in 1754. His 
principal works are—1. ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Eloquence,’ 8vo; 2. ‘* Jlistorical and Criti- 
cal Theatre of Spanish Eloquence,” 5 vols. 4to ; 
3. ‘ The Art of ‘Translating the French into 
the Spanish Language,”’ 4to; 4. ‘‘ Questiones 
Criticas sobre varios puutos de Historia Econo- 
mica, Politica, y Militar,’ 4to; 5. ‘‘ History 
of the Marine, Ge mieece: and Arts of Barce- 
lona,"’ 4 vols. 4to. He died in 1810.—Biog. 
Universelle. 

CAPORALI (Ceasar) an Italian poet, 
was born at Perugia in 1530, and was gover- 
nor of Atri in the kingdom of Naples. He 
was in the service of several cardinals, and died 
at the castle of Castiglione, the seat of his pa- 
tron Ascanio, marquis of Corgno in 1601.— 
The most popular of his picces is a satirical 
poem on courts and courtiers, in which he ex- 
posed the slavery and contemptibleness of 
those who endeavour to make their fortunes 
by attending upon the great. He also wrote a 
‘* Life of Mecenas,’’ and two comedies—‘* Lo 
Sciocco”’ and ‘‘ La Ninetta,’’ pub ished at Ve- 
nice in 1605. A collection of his poems, with 
the observations of his son Charles, was also 
published there in 1656 and 1662. Tle wasa 
man of much vivacity, and esteemed one of the 
best of the poets who wrote in the burlesque 
style.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

CAPPE (Newcome) a dissenting minister 
of the Socinian persuasion, was born at Leeds 
n 175% 3; and at an early age discovering an 


inclination for nonconformity. he was placed 


with Dr Aikin at Kilworth in Leicestershire, 
and afterwards with Dr Doddridge at North- 
ampton. In 1752 he went to the university at 
Glasgow, where he completed his studies, 
after which he returned to Leeds, and the fol- 
lowing year became minister of a dissenting 
congregation at York, which situation he held 
for forty years. He diea in 1800, weakened 
by repeated attacks of paralysis. His princi- 
pal works are—‘ Discourses on the Providence 
and Government of God ;” ‘‘ Remarks in Vin- 
dication of Dr Priestley;’’ and a ‘‘ Selection of 
Psalms for Social Worship ;’’ besides various 
single Sermons, Letters, &c. Two ears after 
his death were published ‘‘ Critical Remarks 
on many important parts of Scripture, with 
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Memoirs of his Life,” by the editor, his wi- 
dow, Catherine Cappe, 2 vols. 8vo. in this 
work he attacks the Trinitarian doctrine, and 
endeavours to establish those opinions with 
regard to various parts of the new Testament 
adopted by the modem unitarians.—Life as 
above. 

CAPPERONNIER.—Thete were two emi- 
nent scholars of this name, uncle and nephew, 
both natives of Montdidier in Piccardy, where 
Craupe, the elder, was born in 1671. His 
father's brother, a monk of the order of St 
Benedict, finding in him a strong propensity 
to literature, rescued him from the trade of a 
tanner, to which he had been destined, and 
placed him, first at the college of his native 
town, and afterwards at that belonging to the 
Jesuits in Amiens, whence he removed to the 
metropolis. In 1722, having previously de- 
clined the offer of a Greek professorship ex- 
traordinary in the university of Basil, he ac- 
cepted one in the royal college of Paris, where 
he died in 1774. ‘To him the literary world is 
indebted for an excelJent edition of Quintilian, 

inted in folio in 1725, and dedicated to the 
Ling of France. His other works are a ‘‘ ‘Trea- 
tise on the ancient mode of pronouncing 
Greek ;”’ “ Philological Observations” on va- 
rious classical authors, both left in manuscript ; 
the latter of which especially would form a 
voluminous and valuable work; a reply to 
Voltaire’s remarks on the GQedipus of Sophocles, 

Tinted in 1719, under the title of ‘‘ An Apo- 
ogy for Sophocles ;” and an edition of the 
‘‘ Antiqui Rhetores Latini;’’ printed after 
his death at Strasburg, in 4to. 1756. Jonun 
CapPpERONNIER was born in 1716, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle in his professorship. He 
edited ‘“* Caxsar’s Commentaries,”’ in two 12mo. 
vols. 1755; ‘* Plautus,” 3 vols. 12mo. 1759; 
‘* Anacreon,” 12mo. ; and the Sieur de Join- 
ville’s ‘‘ History of St Louis,’ in folio. His 
death took place in 1774, seven hie after 
which an edition of ‘‘ Sophocles’’ by him ap- 

ared in Paris in 2 vols. 4to.— Biog. Univ. 

CAPRIATA (Pierro Giovannr) a Ge- 
noese historian who flourished in the 17th cen- 
tury. He published during his life the history 
of tealy in his own times, comprising the events 
which took place between the years 1613 and 
1644. In a preface to the work he piques 
himself much upon his impartiality, the credit 
of which has however been denied him by 
some Venetian writers, but apparently on in- 
sufficient grounds, After his death a third 
part of these memoirs wags published by his 
gon, bringing down the history to 1660, the 
supposed year of his decease. An English 
translation of the whole was printed in 1663, 
in ove volume folio, by Henry Carey Earl of 
Monmouth.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CARACCI (Lupovico) a distinguished 

inter and founder of the school which bears 

is name, war born at Bologna in 1555, and 
studied in the achool of Prospero Fontana, 
where his first attempts in the art were so un- 
promising, that his instructor advised him to 
renounce the pursuit ; and the apparent dulness 


and difficulty with which he operated caused bis 
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fellow-students to give him the name of the 
Ox. It was soon however evident that this 
tardiness was only the effect of profound re- 
flection. By a constant attention to the heau- 
ties of nature, he acquired that correctness and 
s.mplicity which distinguish his style; and hav- 
ing received all the improvement possible from 
the works of art at Bologna, he visited Venice 
and Florence. On his return, assisted by his 
brother and cousins Agostino and Annibale, he 
established the school which bears his name, 
and the art was rescued from a state which 
threatened its entire annililation, and placed 
on the transcendant elevation on which it af- 
terwards stood. Lut all this was not effected 
witbout great opposition: the painters of Bo- 
logna formed a league against the new style of 
the Caracci, and criticised their works with 
nnmerited severity. ‘This animosity, and the 
false taste of his countrymen, prevailed so far 
that Ludovico, finding his cousins dishonoured 
and unemployed, advised them to paint gra- 
tuitously for the churches, that their pictures, 
placed by the side of those of their rivals, 
might plead for themselves. ‘This method and 
perseverance finally prevailed, and the fame of 
this school extending to Rome, cardinal Far- 
nese sent for Ludovico to paint his gallery.— 
Unwilling to quit the superintendance of the 
academy, which he had now duly formed, he 
sent Annibale in his stead ; and when the latter 
had finished that great work, paid his first 
visit to the metropolis of the arts to view it.— 
On the death of his cousins, neither of whom 
returned to Bologna, he singly supported the 
honour of the Caracci by many excellent pieces ; 
and his pencil, learned, correct and pleasing, 
if less forcible than that of Annibale’s, was 
more generally graceful. Ludovico died in his 
sixty-fourth year in 1619, and was interred 
with great ceremony in the church of St Mary 
Magdalen at Bologna. Tis principal works are 
in the palaces and church of the latter town ; 
afew are alsoto be met with in the other 
churches and collectious in Italy ; but scarcely 
any out of that country. A considerable num- 
ber of his pieces have been engraved, and he 
himself executed some masterly etchings. he 
private character of this great painter was also 
very amiable: superior to mean jealousy, he 
readily lent his designs to his pupils, and al- 
a A assiduous in his art, was so disinterested 
as to leave very little property behind him.— 
D' Argenville Vies de Peintres. Bryan’s Dict. of 
Paint. and Eng. 

CARACCL (Acostino) the cousin of Lu- 
devico, was born at Bologna in 1558. He was 
originally intended for a goldsmith, but disco- 
vering some taste for the art, was easily per- 
suaded by Ludovico to study painting. Ac- 
cordingly he became a pupil of Prospero Fon- 
tana and Bartolomeo Passerotti ; and on leav- 
ing the latter visited Parma with his brother 
Annibale, where they studied the works of 
Correggio and Parmegiano. He afterwards 
went to Venice to perfect himself in engraving 
under Cornelius de Cort, by whose instructiog 
he became one of the most distinguished en- 
gravers of his country. On his return to Bo- 
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logna his advancement was such that he was 


employed in the palaces Magnani and Zam: ' 


ieri, in conjunction with Ludovico and Anni- 
ale. On Annibale’s beirg engaged to paint 
the Farnese gallery at Rome, Agostino accom- 
panied him ; and his resources and poetical ge- 
nius were of the greatest service to him in the 
composition of those fabulous subjects to which 


the uncultivated mind of Annihale would have ! 
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contempt for wordly grandeur, and was very 
shy of the great. No painter bas had the cre- 
dit of forming more eminent disciples, among 
whom it will be sufficient to enumerate Albrni, 
Guido, Dominichino, and Lanfranc. His great 
works are at Bologna, Rome, and Panna, be- 
sides a number of easel pictues dispersed 
throughost the collections of Europe. Maun 

of his works are engraved, and he himself has 


been inadequate. The turbulent disposition of | left some etchings of considerable value— 


the latter however produced continued dissen- 
sions, and Agostino was obliged to abandon him 
and leave Rome. He was afterwards employed 
by the duke to paint the great saloon of the 
Casino at Parma, the tinishing of which he did 
not long survive dying in 1602. Agostino 
Caracci, as an artist, stands high both for en- 
gravings and paintings, the latter of which are 
chiefly at se hers Home, and Parma; of the 
former many admirable performances are ex- 
tant, after Paul Veronese, Corregvio, Tintoretto, 
and other preat masters, He was also a po- 
hte, well-bred man, and received and respect- 
ea in the best company for his learning and in- 
genuity.— Ibid. 

CARACCI (Anninate) the most cele- 
hrated of his name, was the younger brother of 
Agostino, and superior to both him and his 
cousin in powers of execution, but inferior to 
both in taste and judgment. He was born at 
Bologna in 1500, and became the scholar of 
Ludovico, who recommended him to visit 
Parma to study what had been his own fa- 
vourite model, the works of Coreggio: he also 
improved himself by studying Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paul Veronese. Qn his return to Bo- 
logna he was employed by Magnani, Zampieri, 
and kavi, with Ludovico and Agostiny ; and his 
jame reaching to Rome, he was employed by 
cardinal Farncse to paint the gallery of jis 
pelace at Kome, a work in which Nicholas 
Poussin declares that he not only excelled him- 
self, but every one who had preceded him. 
lle was eight years about this wonderful per- 
formance, and yet only received the paltry re- 
compense of 500 gold crowns. In this work 
the credit of his brother Agostino was of great 
use to him, and he found the loss of him when 
by bis rough conduct and jealousy, he bad 
diiven him trom Rome. His health being im- 
pared by the vesation he endured at the 
meanness of his recompense, and by a too dis- 
sipated mode of living, he went to recruit his 
health at Naples; but was so chagrined at 
finding his talents undervalued in a contest for 
a great work at the Jesuits’ church there, that 
he hastily returned to Rome in the midst of the 
summer heats, and thereby brought on a fever 
which terminated his hfe in 1609, at the age 
of forty-nine. The fertility of this eminent 
painter was extraordinary, and his ideas not 
only supplied matter for his own works but for 
those of all his disciples. Landscapes and 
figures flowed without effort from his pencil, 
and his style of drawing was equally bold and 
correct. Asa man he was rather repulsive, 
being rude, careless of his dress, fond of low 
company, and exceedingly jealous of his repu- 
tation. 


He also possessed a philosophical |rius, in the year 750. 


Ibid. 

CARACCI (Antory) the natural son of 
Agostino, and pupil to Annibale, was horn in 
1588. From several fresco paintings which he 
executed at Rome, he seema likely to have 
equalled the rest of the family, had he not 
prematurely died in 1618, at the age of thirty- 
three.— Ibid. 

CARACCIO (Awrony) baron of Corano 
in the kingdom of Naples, in the seventeenth 
century. He acquired much fame by his Ita- 
han poems and tragedies ; and among the Iat- 
ter, one entitled ‘* 11 Corradino,”’ is much dis- 
tinguished. He is also the author of an epic 
poem in forty cantos, called ‘* Imperio Vin- 
dicato,”” Rome, 1649, 4to. which the Italians 
place immediately after Ariosto and ‘lasso, but 
which foreigners rate much lower. Ile died at 
Rome in 1702.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CARACCIOLI (Roneirt) sometimes called 
Robertus de Licio, from the place of his birth, 
was born in 1445, of the noble family of the 
same name, and became one of the most cele- 
brated preachers of hisday. He displayed his 
pulpit eloquence in all the principal cities of 
Italy, as well as before the popes; and is said 
to have censured the vices and luxuries of the 
Roman court with great boldness and humour. 
His freedom did not prevent him from being 
successively made bishop of Aquino, of Licio, 
and of Aquila, and he was also employed in seve- 
ral missions of importance, both by the pope and 
the king of Naples. He died in 1495, leaving 
eight volumes of sermons, which were printed 
at Lyons in 1805.— Moreri. 

CARACCIOLI (Lewis Antony, marquis) 
an ingenious miscellaneous writer, a native 
of Paris, was born in 1723, and embracing a 
military life, became a colonc! in the Polish 
service. Quitting that profession he travelled 
into Italy, and finally returned to Paris, where 
he devoted himself to a life of literature, and 
died in 1803. His principal werks are ‘‘ Cha- 
ractere de l’Amitié ;”’ ‘* Conversation avec s0i- 
méme ;”” ‘* Jouissance de soi-méme ;”’ ‘' Le 
veritable Mentor.”” The lives of cardinal 
Berulle, Benedict XIV, Clement XIV, Ma- 
dame de Muintenon, &c. He now is best 
known by the letters composed by him, and 
given to the world as those of Ganganell, 
which much disposed the world in favour of 
that humane pontiff. They are translated into 
English, in 4 vols. 12mo.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

YARACTICUS, a British king, who, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Camden, reigned in Cardi- 
gansbire. He placed himself at the head of the 
Silures, or people of South Wales, in a revolt 
against the Romans, under the governor Osto- 
He encountered the 
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Xomans in North Wales, where he fought a 
pitched battle, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of his wife and daughter. He 
himself took shelter with Cartismandua, queen 
of the Brigantes, who treacherously delivered 
him up to the conqueror, by whom he was 
carried captive to Rome. His fame having 
reached that capital, a great concourse of peo- 
ple attended to witness the spectacle of his 
introduction into the presence of the emperor 
Claudius. lis behaviour on this occasion was 
firm and noble, and with an erect countenance 
he defended his conduct in a manner worthy of 
a prince who bad fought in the cause of free- 
dom. Claudius had the generosity to admit 
his defence, and to order himself and his bro- 
ther to be released from their chains. What 
further became of them is not recorded.— 
Tacitii Annal. XII. 

CARAMUEL DE LOBKOVITSH GJ OHN) 
a Cistercian monk, born at Madrid, was at first 
abbot of Melrose in the Low Countries, then 
titular bishop of Missi, and afterwards, by a 
singular change, became engineer and superin- 
tendant of the fortifications in Bohemia. His 
capricious and inconstant disposition soon led 
him to return to the church, and he held suc- 
cessively the bishoprics of Konigsgratz, Cam- 
pano, and Vigevano, He wrote several works 
of controversial theology, and a system of di- 
vinity in Latin, in 7 vols. folio. Ile was also 
the author of two singular ae the one 
entitled an ‘‘ Essay on Cabalistic Grammar,” 
Brussels, 1612; and the other, ‘‘ Daring or 
Audacious Grammar,” Frankfort 1641, folio. 
Iie died in 1682.— Morert. 

CARAMURU or DIOGO ALVAREZ, a 
Portuguese who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was first European settler in Brazil, 
where his adventures were very remarkable. 
He was of a noble family, and was a native of 
Viana. Being of an enterprising disposition 
he embarked in an expedition to the then un- 
known regions of South America. The vessel 
in which he sailed was wrecked on the shoals 
to the north of the bar of Bahia or St Salvador. 
Part of the crew escaped death from the waves, 
only to suffer the more shocking fate of being 
killed and eaten by the savage natives of the 
country. Alvarez alone was saved, in conse- 
quence of his having made himself useful to 
the canibals by recovering many things from 
the wreck. Among them he was lucky enough 
to find a musket and some barrels of powder. 
Choosing a favourable opportunity, when many 
of the Indians were asserobled, he charged the 
piece, and firing at a large bird, brought it to 
the ground. The women and children on be- 
holding the explosion and its effect, shouted 
‘© Caramuru! Caramuru!”’ (man of fire,) and 
begged that he would not destroy them. The 
men, who were less alarmed, were gratified 
by his proposal to direct his thunder against 
their enemies. Headed by Caramuru, (which 
was the name they gave him,) they marched 
against the Tapuyas, who fied as soon as they 


had experienced the power of his artillery. ;and even 


From a slave Caramura became 8 sovereign. 
The savage chiefs presented theis daughters 
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and he became the father of a nu- 
, from which it is said some 
of the best families in Bahia trace their origin. 
A favourable opportunity occurring, Diogo 
embarked on board a French vessel for Eu- 
rope, with his favourite wife. They were re- 
ceived with signal honour at the court of 
France. The lady was baptised, the king and 
queen being her sponsors ; after which her 
marriage was celebrated. The Portuguese 
being prevented from visiting his native coun- 
try, contrived to send a message to king John 
lll, advising him to colonize Brazil, He was 
afterwards taken back by a merchant, to whom 
he agreed to give two ships’ cargoes of Brazil 
wood, in return for artillery, ammunition, &c. 
Returning to his dominions in safety, he forti- 
fied his httle capital, which stood where villa 
Velha was afterwards erected. ‘The history 
of this adventurer has been made the subject 
of a poem, entitled ‘‘ Caramuru : Pouma Kpico 
de Descubrimento da Bahia. Composta por 
Fr. Jose de S. Rita Duraé,’”’ Lisb. 1781, Bvo. 
Father Durad, the author of this piece, was 
a native of Brazil, and the first epic poet 
that country has produced.—Southey’s Hist. of 
Brazil, vol. 1. 

CARAVAGGIO (PotrDono CALDARADA) 

an eminent painter, born at Caravaggio in the 
Milanese in 1495, of poor parents ; went to 
Rome in search of employment, and became 
one of the porters employed in the Vatican, 
to carry mortar for the artists. While in that 
capacity he made some attempts to imitate 
the designs of Raphael, which soon attracted: 
the notice of the latter, whose assistant he 
became, and rose to great excellence. He 
was murdered by one of his servants in 1543. 
— 1)’ Argenville. 

CARAVAGGIO (Mica) 
RIGI DA) an eminent painter, was born at Ca- 
ravaggio in the Milanese in 1569. Ilis father, 
who was a mason, employed him to prepare 
plaster for the fresco painters in Milan, and it 
was merely by seeing them work that he ac- 
quired a taste for the art. Nature was his 
gole instructress ; and he copicd without se- 
lection or deviation. Portraiture was his sole 
employ for four or five years, and his inclina- 
tion led bim to select objects darkly charac- 
teristic and picturesque, in preference to those 

which are more pleasing and beautiful. is 
temper was harsh, quarrelsome, and overbear- 
jing, and as he was continually making ene- 
mies, he quitted Milan for Venice, where he 
studied and acquired the agreeable and mas- 
terly tone of colouring of Giorguone. From 
Venice he went to Rome, where he was em- 
ployed by Prospero, a painter of the grotesque, 
and his works gold at considerable prices. He 
at length opened a workshop and school of his 
| own; and quitting his first manner of painting, 
adopted one consisting of strong contrasts of 
light and shade. The first effect of this man- 
ner was very great; young artists crowded to 
him to acquire an easy method of practice, 
ubens is said to have acknow- 
jedged him as his master in the chiar-oscuro. 
The established painters justly reproached fun 


for wives, 
merous pro 
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with want of grace and el*vation; but the 
fashion being for him, many of them were 
obliged to fall into his manner, He suc- 
ceeded best in portraits; and, as might be 
expected, very ill in religious and altar pieces. 
Such was his improvident and unhappy dispo- 
sition, that he passed his life in great penury, 
and once paid his tavern reckoning by painting 
a sign. Obliged to quit Rome in consequence 
of killing a young man in a quarrel, he repair- 
ed to Malta, where he was employed by the 
grand master, and made a knight servitor. An 
insult which he offered to a knight of distinc- 
tion, soon however immured him in a prison, 
but escaping, he once more reached Rome, 
where he almost immediately died of a fever 
In 1609, aged forty. The principal works of 
this painter, previously to the French revo- 
lution, were at Rome, Naples, and Milan: a 
few of these have been engraved. Caravag- 
gio had the honour of being much imitated, 
at least for atime, and he formed some very 
eminent scholars.—D’ Argenville Vies de Peint. 

CARDAN (Jiromr) an Italian physician, 
philosopher, and mathematician, who was one 
of the most extraordinary characters of the 
age in which he lived. He was born at Pavia, 
September 24th, 1501. Has father, Fazio Car- 
dano, was a lawyer of Milan ; and his mother 
was an unmarried woman, who having in vain 
endeavoured to procure abortion during her 
pregnancy, was not delivered without great 
diticulty and danger. When four years old 
he was taken to Milan, and instructed in 
some branches of learning by his father, who 
was a man of considerable ability. About the 
age of twenty he became a student in the uni- 
versity of Pavia, where he distinguished him- 
self by his proficiency in medicine and _ philo- 
sophy. In 1524 he went to Padua, and there 
took the degree of MD. After living for some 
time in obscurity in the territory of Padua, at 
the age of thirty-thiee he obtained the profes- 
sorship of mathematics at Milan. In 1539 
he was admitted a member of the college of 
physicians in that city; and he afterwards 
read lectures on medicine there, ant also at 
Pavia. Such was his professional reputation, 
that in 1552 he was sent for to Scotland to 
attend the archbishop of St Andrews, who 
was afflicted with asthma. He cured that 
prelate, who liberally rewarded him, and 
wished to have retained him in that coun- 
try ; but Cardan was not to be tempted by the 
advantages offered him, and after staying 
with his patient about six weeks, he set off 
for London in his way home. He was intro- 
duced at the Enylish court, and well received 
by king Edward VJ, whose nativity he calcu- 
Jated: and on this occasion, as well as on se- 
veral others, his astrological science deceived 
lim; for he predicted long life to that prince, 
who died the next year. Cardan returned to 
Milan, whence, in 1559, he removed to Pavia, 
and in 1562 he was invited to Bologna. He 
taught as professor in the university there till 
1570, when, for some imagined cause, he was 
thrown into prison. His confinement lasted 
but a few moaths, and on his liberation he 
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went to Rome, where he was admitted into 
the college of physicans, and received a pen- 
sion from the pope. He died in that city, 
September 2ist 1576, according to De Thou ; 
who adds, that he perished owing to volun- 
tary abstinence from food, that he might not 
falsify his own prediction of the day of his 
death : but this tale, though mentioned by 
other contemporary writers, is probably not 
founded on fact. The author just quoted says, 
‘‘One may remark a strange incongruity of 
manners in Cardan ; and his Jife was diversi- 
fied by many adventures, of which he himself 
writes with a simplicity or freedom which is 
scarcely usual among men of letters, and which 
the curious reader must excuse me from de- 
scribing more particularly. A short time be- 
fore his death I saw him at Rome, habited in 
a different manner from the rest of the world ; 
1 often conversed with him, and was extremely 
astonished, when I reflected on the renown 
of this man, so celebrated for his writings, 
to discover nothing in his person which could 
account for the esteem he had acquired in the 
world.” ‘The auto-biography alluded to by 
De Thou, ‘Cardanus de Vita sua,’’ forms 
one of the striking points of resemblance 
which may be traced between this philosopher 
and the very eccentric Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who, in his famous confessions, displays the 
influence of the same insatiable vanity, prompt- 
ing him to develope every individual passion 
and feeling, good or bad, as if he believed all 
the world to be as much interested in his cha- 
racter and conduct as himself. Cardan was 


extremely unfortunate in his jaro His eld- 
est son married a woman of bad character, 
and was executed for poisoning her. Another 


son was s0 profligate that his father bimself 
had him imprisoned, and at length finding him 
incorrigible, discarded and disinherited him, 
But he had treated his children with caprice 
and cruelty, and exhibited in his own actions 
and manners a bad model for their imitation. 
He was a spendthrift and a gambler; and he 
acknowledges himself to have been no better 
than a robber, having on one occasion forcibly 
recovered the money he had lost at play ; yet 
with almost ludicrous assurance he declares 
that the poverty to which he was reduced, ne- 
ver impelled him to do any thing beneath his 
birth or virtue. His principles were as incon- 
sistent as bis behaviour. As to religion, he 
seems to have been a speculative atheist, or 
at most a sceptic; yet he was a believer in 
dreams, omens, and all the fancied mysteries 
of astrology. He not only believed that he 
was often visited by spectres, but also profess- 
ed himself to be under the influence of a da- 
mon or genius, like that of Sucrates. With 
all these moral and mental errors and defects, 
Cardan waffa man of transcendant talents and 
great learning. His celebrated literary an- 
tagonist, the elder Scaliger, speaks highly of 
his abilities; and Vossius observes, that 
though inferior to Scaliger as a classical 
scholar, he far excelled him as a philosopher 
and mathematician. His penetrating genius 
enabled him to acquire knowledge almost in- 
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tuitively. 
scripsi quam legi, plura docui quam didici ; 
‘‘ | have written more than 1 have read, and 1] 
have taught more than 1 have learnt.” His 
works are exceedingly numerous; having, as 
he himeelf says, published 126 different trea- 
tises, and written 200. They were collected 
and printed at Lyons, 1663, in 10 vols. folio. 
Many curious facts and observations will be 
found in them, but buried amidst a heap of ir- 
relevant matter. He is celebrated as a ma- 
thematician for some improvement in algebra, 
which may be considered as the most stable 
basis of his fame.-——Bayle. Tiraboschi. Morhof. 
Polyhistor. 
G. Biog. 
CARDI (Lewis) called also Cigoli and 
Civoli, an eminent painter, was born in 1559 
at the castle of Cigoli in Tuscany. He became 
a scholar of Santi di Titi; but after travelling 
into Lombardy, studied the works of the first 
masters, particularly Correggio. He was em- 
ployed by the grand duke, in the palace Pitti, 
where he gave a new style to the Florentine 
school. He painted many fine pictures at Rome 
and Florence, but his master-piece, St Peter 
healing the cripple, in the Vatican, was unfor- 


Teissier, Eloges des H.S. Aikin’s 
' Stafford, in 1633 published a work written un- 
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Fasex. He subsequent! 
land and was nl pa to the presidency of 
Munster, and made one of the lords justices. 
Che country being in a state of rebellion, he 
displayed his courage and activity in reducing 
it, under the queen’s authority ; and when the 
invading Spaniards landed at Kinsale in 1601 
he attacked and defeated them. At his earn- 
est request he was recalled in 1603; and on 
his return to England was created a baron 
by James I, and was made governor of Guern- 
sey. In 1608 he was appointed master of the 
ordnance and a privy-counsellor. Charles I, 
in 1625, created him earl of Totness. He died 
in London in 1629. Ilis natural son, Thomas 


went again to Ire- 


der his direction, entitled “ Ifibernia Pacata ; 
or the History of the Wars of Ireland,”’ folio. 
Four large volumes of his collections, relating 
to Ireland, are preserved in manuscript in the 
Bodleian library.— Biog. Brit. 

CAREW (Ricuarp) au English topogra- 
pher and poet of the seventeenth century. He 
was born at Anthony in Cornwall, and studied 
at Oxford, and afterwards at the Middle ‘Tem- 

ple. Ile then travelled to the Continent ; and 
on his return settled in his native county as a 


tunately destroyed by the dampness of the | country gentleman, and served the office of 


place, and the ignorance of the cleaner. For 
this performance he was honoured by the title 
of the cavalier. Ie also engraved a few plates, 
the chief of which is Mary Magdalen washing 
the feet of Christ. 
kineton. D’Argenville Vies des Peint. 

CARDONA (JJoun Bapisr) bishop of 
Tortosa in Catalonia, was a native of Valencia 
in Spain. Ue repaired to Rome ‘during the 
pontificate of Gregory X11I, and was promoted 
successively to the sees of Flne, Vich, and Tor- 
tosa. In 1587 he published a quarto volume, 
containing—1, “De Regia Sancti Laurentii 
Bibliotheca ; 2. ‘De Bibliothecis et de Li- 
bliotheca Vaticana ;” 3. ‘* De Iexpurgandis 
Hereticorum Propriis Nominibus;” 4. ‘* De 
Dyptichise’ The first two of these treat of 
the manner of collecting useful books, and are 
of considerable value to bibliographers. The 
treatise ‘‘ De Dyptichis,”’ conveys some curi- 
ous information on the subject of those ancient 
public registers, copies of which are still to be 
seen in France, and some of which have been 
well described by M. Coste, librarian of Be- 
sancon.—Moreri. Dibdin’s Bibliomania. 

CARDONNE (Dion1s Dominic DE) secre- 
tary and keeper of the MSS of the royal library 
at Paris, and professor of the Persian and 
Turkish languages in the Royal College. He 
is known as the author of a “ History of Africa 
and Spain under the Dominion of the Arabs,” 
83 vols. 12mo; ‘‘ Miscellanies of Oriental Lite- 
rature,” 4 vols, 12mo; ‘Indian Tales and 
Fables,” S8vo.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CAREW (Georce) earl of Totness, was 
the sun of the dean of Exeter, and was born in 
Devonshire in 1557. He became a student of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, which he left to 
enter into the army. After serving in Ireland, 
he went in the expedition against Cadiz, un- 
der queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the earl of 


[pigh: sheriff in 1586. 


He died in 1613.— Pil- | history of Pembrokeshire, which has never 


He published in 1602 
a ‘*Survey of Cornwall,” a work much com- 


eee by Camden, who acknowledges his 


obligations to the author. He also wrote a 
been printed. A translation of Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem, by Carew, seems to have been the first 
attempt to render that poem into English, but 
it has no other claim to notice. He died in 
1620. Grorcr Carrw, younger brother of 
the preceding, received a legal education, and 
was employed in foreign embassies. On his 
return from a diplomatic mission to France in 
1609, he wrote an historical relation of the 
state of that country for the use of James I, a 
work much esteemed.—Biog. Brit. Gough’s 
Anecdotes of British Topography. 

CAREW (‘Tuomas) an English poet of the 
family of Carew in Gloucestershire, a branch 
of the ancient house of the same name in De- 
vonshire. He is supposed to have been horn 
in 1589, and was educated at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford. On leaving college he im- 
proved h’mself by travelling, after the custom 
of the age; and on his return appeared at 
court with such advantage, as at once to obtain 
a high rank among the wits and accomplished 
gentlemen of the day. He wus appointed by 
Charlea J gentleman of the privy-chamber, 
and sewer in ordinary ; and cultivating polite 
literature, in the midst of a life of affluence 
and gaiety, was the subject of much eulogy to 
Ben Jonson, Davenant, and other writers of 
the period. His death seems to have taken 
place in 1639, having in the mean time exhi- 
bited the not unusual transformation of the 
courtly and libertine fine gentleman, into the 
repentant devotee. Carew is coupled with 
Waller as one of the improvers of English 
versification, and us an clegant aod fanciful 
cultivator of poctical gallantry.  .According to 
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Hleudley, ‘‘ Carew has the ease without the , however has lately been completely dis 
pedantry of Waller, and perhaps less conceit.” ' by Mr Clark, in favour of Dr John Bull. 


Nir John Suckling, in his session of the poets, 
insiouates that his poems cost him considerable 
labour; an assertion which may not be untrue, 
although nothing of the kind is discoverable in 
them. 


lt does not .ppear that anv edition of | 
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ved 
In 
1715 Carey produced two farces, oue of which, 
‘“‘The Contrivances,” had considerable suc- 
cess. These were soon followed by a collec- 
tion of poems; a farce called ‘* Hanging and 
Marriage ;”’ ‘‘Six Cantatas;’ and various 


his poems was published during his life time ; songs to be introduced into the Provoked Hus- 
but Oldys, in his notes on Langbaine, asserts! band. In 1737 he published his poems by 


that his sonnets were in more request than 
those of any poet’s of his time. The first col- 
lection of his poems was printed in 1640, 
12mo, the last in 1772. His elegant masque 
of ‘‘Ccelum Britannicum,” was printed both 
in the early editions and separately in 1651, 
and the whole are now included in Chalmers's 
British poets. Carew was much studied by 
Pope; and Dr Percy also assisted to restore 
him to a portion of the favour with which he 
has lately been regarded. Unlike Waller, 
specimens buth of the sublime and the pathetic 
may be found in his works ; the former in his 
admirable masque, and the latter in lis epi- 
taph on lady Mary Villiers. Many of his son- 
nets were set to music by the eminent com- 
posers W. and H. Lawes.—Biog. Brit. Cen- 
sura Literarz. Headley’s Beauties. 

CAREY (Heyry) earl of Monmouth, was 
the eldest son of Robert, the first earl. He was 
born in 1596, and was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Exeter college, Oxford, at the age of 
fifteen. After taking the degree of BA. in 
1613, he was sent on his travels, and was 
made a knight ef the Bath at the creation of 
Charles prince of Wales. He was distunyuish- 
ed, according to Wood, ‘‘as a person well 
shilled in modern languages, and a general 
scholar.’ He died in 1661. His works, 
which are chiefly translations, are as follow— 
‘Historical Relations of the United Pro- 
vinces,”’ translated from Bentivoglio, folio ; 
‘¢ Advertisement from Parnassus,”’ from Boc- 
calini, folio; ‘‘ History of Venice,’ from Paul 
Paruta; ‘The Use of the Passions,’’ from 
the French; ‘‘ Man become Guilty,” from the 
same; ‘' History of the Civil Wars of Eng- 
land,”’ from the Italian of Biondi; ‘* Romulus 
and ‘Tarquin ;’’ ‘‘ History of the Wars in 
Flanders ;’’ ‘‘ Speech in the Ilouse of Peers, 
Jan. 30, 1641377 ‘* Pohtic Discourses ;”’ 
‘* Hietory of the Late Wars of Christendom.” 
He also began a translation of Priorato’s His- 
tory of France, but died before it was com- 
pleted.— H'alpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

CAREY (Henny) a musical composer and 
poet, once of very popular reputation, was an 
illegitimate son of Savile marquis of Halifax, 
from which family be received an anauity un- 
til the day of his death. ‘The date of his birth 
isnotknown. He received his first musical 
instructions from Lennert and Geminiani, but 
never obtained much depth in the science. He 
excelled principally in the ballad style, both 
as musician and poet ; as witness the celebrated 
song of ‘*‘ Of all the Girls that are so smart,” 
which Addison praised for the words, and Ge- 
miniani for the music. An attempt has been 
made to claim for him the honour of the music 
of the anthem of ‘‘ God save the King,” which 


subscription, including one called ‘‘ Namby 
Pamby,” in ridicule of the verses of Ambrose 
Phillips, on the infant daughter of lord Car- 
teret. In 1734 he wrote his burlesque tra- 
gedy, entitled ‘* Chrononhotonthologos,”’ a fair 
Satire on tragic extravagance. His other 
works are—‘' The Honest Yorkshi:eman,” a 
farce: ‘‘ Thomas and Sually,”’ and ‘* Nancy,” 
interludes ; ‘* Ameha,’’? and ‘* Teraminta,”’ 
serious operas ; the burlesque opera of ‘‘ The 
Dragon of Wantley,” (set by Lampe in the 
Itahan manner, and which became exceedingly 
popular ;) ‘‘ lhe Dragoness of Wantley,” a 
sequel, which met the tate of all sequels ; and 
a collection of ins songs, enttled ‘* ‘The Musi- 
cal Century.’ All lis diumatic works were 
collected in 17435, avd published by subsenmp- 
tion. Whether from depressed circumstances 
or some other suurce of uneasiness, he who had 
done so much to divert others himself sank 
iuto despondence, and ended his life with a 
cord at his own house in Cold Bath Fields in 
1743. Carey has the credit of being the pro- 
jector of the fund f r decayed musicians.— 
Biogs Dram. Buarney’s Hist. of Mus. 

CAREY (Gronct Saviiz) s nof the pre- 
ceding, was endowed with much of his father’s 
taste and spirit. Ile was intended for a prin- 
ter, but being of a wandering un-teady dispo- 
sition, he quitted that business for the stage ; 
but not being successful soon left it, and for 
forty years employed bimpelf iu Iectuting upon 
heads, and composing and singing a variety of 
popular patriotic songs, which possessed neither 
good poetry nor music. He also wrote several 
farces, from the performance of which he earn- 
ed temporary supphes. His other works are 
—‘* Balnea, or Sketches of the different Wa- 
tering Places in England ;’’ a Lecture on 
Mimickry, a talent in which he excelled ; 
Analects, in prose and verse; ‘A Rural 
Ramble.”” Like his father, he always excluded 
every thing from his compositions that border- 
ed upon indecency or immorality. He died in 
1807.—Biog. Dram. Gent. Mag. 

CARISSIMI (Gtacomo) an excellent mu- 
sician and composer of the seventeenth century. 
Chapel-master to the German college at Rome, 
and to the pontifical chapel. Has cantatas, 
both sacred and secular, are much admired ; 
and his melodies are considered superior to 
those of most of his contemporaries. Purcell 
evidently made him his model in many of his 
hest compositions. He is said to have lived 
to a great age, and to have died very rich.— 
Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

CARLEION (Sir Dupsry) viscount Dor- 
chester, an eminent statesman in the reigns of 
James I and Charles I, was born at Baldwin 
Brightwell in Oxfordshire in 1573, and was 
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educated at Westmineter school, whence he 
was removed to Christ college, Oxford. After 
travelling abroad, he became secretary to the 
English ambassador in France, and afterwards 
served the duke of Northumberland in the 
same capacity. He was then gentleman usher 
at court, and member for a Cornish borough 
in the first parliament of James J, in which he 
distinguished himself as a speaker. In 1600 
he accompanied lord Norris into Spain, and a 
few years after his return, was appointed am- 
bassador to Venice, after being first knighted. 
After concluding a treaty between the king of 
Spain and the duke of Savoy, on his return he 
was charged with an important embassy to the 
states general of the united provinces. On his 
arrival in Holland he found that country in a 
state of commotion, owing to the diputes of 
the Arminians and Calvinists ; the former led 
by Barneveldt, and the latter by prince Mau- 
rice, ana following his instructions, joined the 
party of the prince. He used his utmost en- 
deavours to promote the cause of the elector 
palatine in Germany. A variety of circum- 
stances combined to make his charge a very 
difficult one ; the veering politics of the duke 
of Buckingham, and the shocking affair of Am- 
boyna in particular; but he acquitted himself 
with much credit. He became a member of 
the house of Peers in 1626, by the title of ba- 
ron Carleton, of Imbercourt in Surrey. In 
1627 he was ugain sent ambassador to the 
states general, where he remained till he was 
recalled in 1628, when he was created viscount 
Dorchester and secretary of state, in which 
situation he conducted several treaties with 
France, Spain, &c. to the general satisfaction. 
His literary productions consist chiefly of 
speeches, letters, &c. on political subjects, of 
which the most valuable is a selection of ** Let- 
tera to and from Sir Dudley Carleton, during 
his embassy from Holland, from January 
1616 to December 1620,”’ published by lord 
Hardwicke, with an historical preface, in 1757. 
These letters abound in prejudices, but never- 
theless contain a curious and correct account 
of the Dutch affairs of the time. Carleton 
died in 1631-1632. He appeared to have 
leaned to the arbitrary side of government, and 
coincided with the plans and ideas of arch- 
bishop Laud, the duke of Buckingham, and 
the party who did so much to provoke the dis- 
sension which followed between the king and 
parliament.— Biog. Brit. Hume, 
CARLETON (Geonrcet) a learned bishop, 
was born at Norham in Northumberland, and 
was educated by the eminent Bernard Gilpin, 
by whom he was sent to Edmund-hall, Oxford, 
in 1576. After taking his degree of BA. he 
was elected fellow of Merton college, and while 
there distinguished himself as a poet and an 
orator, What preferments he possessed pre- 
vious to his bishopric are not mentioned, but 
after remaining several years at the university, 
and taking the degrees of BD. and of Doctor, 
he was advanced to the bishopric of Liandaff 
in 1618. Inthe same year he was sent by 
king James I. to the synod of Dort, with three 
other English divines, where he defended epis- 
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copacy, and acquitted himself with so much 
credit, that on his return he was translated to 
the see of Chichester, where he died in 1628. 
He was aman of sound sense and extensive 
reading, and he is eulogised by Camden, Echard, 
and Fuller. Aa an author hin works present 
a greater variety of subjects than those of any 
other clergyman of his time, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal—1. ‘‘ Jurisdiction, Re- 
gal, Episcopal, Papal, &c. ;” 2. ‘* Heroici Cha- 
racteres ;” 3. ‘‘ Consensus Ecclesie Catho- 
licee contra Tridentinos de Scripturis, Ecclesia, 
Fide, et Gratia;’ 4. ‘‘ Short Directions to 
know the True Church ;” 5. ‘‘ A thankful 
Remembrance of God’s Mercies, in an His- 
torical Collection of the Deliverances of 
Church and State ;’’ 6. ‘* Astrologimania, or 
the Madness of Astrology ;” 7. ‘‘ Vita Ber- 
nardi Gilpini;’”’ 8. ‘‘ ‘Tithes examined, and 
proved to be of Divine Right ;’”’ 9. ‘ Oration 
made at the Hague before the Prince of 
Orange ;”” with several sermons, tracts, and 
letters.— Biog. Brit. 

CARLETON (Sir Guy) lord Dorchester, 
was born at Strabane in Ireland in 1724, and 
entering the army, became leutenant-colonel 
in the guards in 1748. In 1758 he accom- 
panied general Amherst to Amenca, where he 
distinguished himself at the siege of Quebec. 
He was promoted to the rank of colonel in 
the army in 1762, and at the siege of the Ha- 
vannah signalized himself by his bravery. In 
1772 he was appointed governor of Quebec, 
and created major-general. By his great ex- 
ertions he saved the whole of Canada, the ca- 
pital of which was besieged by the American 
general Montgomery. While engaged in de- 
fending Quebec, generals Montgomery and 
Arnold summoned him to surrender Canada, 
but he treated the demand with contempt. 
The inhabitants jomed the British troops, 
and after an obstinate resistance, the Ameri- 
cans were repulsed, and Montgomery killed 
at the head of his army. On this exploit he 
was knighted, and the next year became a 
lieutenant-general. In 1781 he was appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir Henry Clinton as com- 
mander-in-chief in America, where he remain- 
ed until the conclusion of the war. In 1786 
he was again created governor of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; and as a 
reward for his long services, was raised to the 
peerage by the title of lord Dorchester of Dor- 
chester, in the county of Oxford. He died in 
1808, aged ee Peerage. 

CARLONI (Joan Barrisr) an eminent 
historical painter, was a native of Genoa, and 
born in 1694. He studied at Rome, and in 
conjunction with his brother John, painted the 
frescos in the cathedral del Guastato at Ge- 
noa, which are splendid performances. He 
survived his brother fifty years, and distin- 
guished himself by this style in the churches 
of Liguria and Lombardy. He died in 1680, 
aged 86.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

CARLOS (Dox) son of Philip II, king of 
Spain, rendered conspicuous by his tragical 
fate, was born at Valladolid in 1545. Weak 
and deformed in person, his disposition seems 
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to have been accordant, being passionate, sul- 
len, and implacable in his resentments, and so 
fiery and uncontrolable in temper, that he once 
attempted to murder his governor for simply 
remonstrating with him on his conduct. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mary of England, a match 
was projected between Carlos and Elizabeth of 
France, but Philip becoming a widower, mar- 
ried that princess himself ; a circumstance which 

seems to have hurried the weak and irritable 
Carlos into the most extravagant designs. In 

his twenty-first year Philip discovered that his 
son was engaged in communication with the 
malcontents in the Netherlands. Anxious to bz 

allowed to repair there, the prince was 80 ex- 

asperated at the appointment of the duke of 
Alves, that when the latter waited on him to 
take leave, he drew his dagger and would have 

killed him, had not the duke held him forci 

bly in his arms. He was then desirous of mar- 

rying his cousin Anne of Austria, but Philip 
showing no disposition to conciude the match, 
he imagined that it was intended to set him 
aside in the succession, and took the resolution 
of flying into Germany. Meantime he be- 
trayed tokens of fear, which either exhibited 
the receipt of some very specific intelligence. 
or a disordered mind, All his designs bein, 
discovered to his father, Philip entered his 
aparrment at midnight, attended by his guards 
and officers of state, and arresting the prince, 
seized all his papers. The motives for this 
step were made known to the chief courts of 
Europe, as also to the principal towns of Spain, 
and in all his proceedings Philp was careful 
to obtain the sanction of the most eminent di- 
vines and civilians. The fate of Don Carlos 
was soon decided, as he died within six months 
of his apprehension in 1567, being then n his 
twenty-second year. The manner of his acath 
is differently related by the friends and enemies 
of Philip. By the Spanish and other hirto- 
rians of the former class, it is affirmed that tu e 
prince having in vain a‘tempted to destroy him- 
self by abstaining from food, at length ate with 
great voracity, and drank an excessive quan- 
tity of iced water, which brought on a disorder 
in the bowels rhat proved fatal. According to 
other statements he was privately but formally 
condemned to die, and different stories are told 

of his heing poiaoned, bled to death, and 
strangled, after having first received the sacra- 

ment of the church, and bis father’s blessing and | 
“forgiveness.” ‘The character of Philip gave 
a currency to the latter statements, which it is 
not altogether clear that they deserve ; and 
those impressions have been further sanctioned 
by the composers of romance and tragedy, who 
have imagined an attachment between Don 
Carlos and his mother-in-law. In addition to 
that assumption, the celebrated Schiller, in his 
tragedy of Don Carlos, in allusion to the in- 
trigues of the prince with the Protestants of the 
Netherlands, has constituted him a species of 
political reformer. With respect to the im- 
puted attachment, Carlos seems to have been 
one who was not likely to feel and still less to 
inspire love, and the other supposition is still 
more improbable. Itis fortunate that the cha- 
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racter of Philip II can be very little injured by 
any imputations.— Mod. Univ. Hist. 

CARLYLE (Joszrpx Dacre) a divine of 
the church of England, was born in 1759 at 
Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He received hisacademical education at Christ- 
church college, Cambridge, and after a resi- 
dence there of two years was admitted a fellow 
of Queen’s. While at college he was led to 
the study of the Arabic language by the resi- 
dence at Cambridge of David Zamio, a native 
of Bagdad, whose assistance he acquired. In 
1783 he married, and obtained church prefer- 
ment; in 1793 was appointed chancellor 
of Carlisle, and in 1794 professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. In 1799 he accompanied Lord 
Elgin on his embassy to Constantinople, and 
while in the cast made excursions into Asia 
Minor, and explored the site of Troy. He also 
visited Syria, Egypt, and the Holy Land; and 
on his return through Italy aud Germany to 
England, was in 1801 presented by the bishop 
of Carlisle to the rectory of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. His works are—1. ‘* Maured Allat- 
atet Jemmaleddini Filii Togrii-Bardii, seu re- 
rum Egypticarum Annales, ab ann. Christi 971 
usque ad ann. 1453, Arab. et Lat.’ 4to, 1792 ; 
2. ‘* Specimens of Arabic Poetry,” 4to; and 3. 
‘* Poems suggested by Scenes in Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Greece.” ‘The latter work was 
published atter his death, which took place in 
1104, being atthe time engaged in supenn- 
tending an Arabic edition of the Bible.—-Gent, 
Mag. 1804. 

CARMER (Joun Henny, Count de) grand 
chancellor of Prussia, distinguished as the 
principal author of the new Prussian code of 
laws, which was }uulwhed in 1784, &c. and 
was introduced in 179% This enlightened 
statesman died in 1801.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CARNEADES, av *m'nent Greek philoso- 
pher, founder of the third or new academy, was 
a native of Cyrene in Africa, and ix supposed 
to have been born in the third year of the 141st 
Olympiad. He studied first under Diogenes 
the stoic, but subsequently attended the lec- 
tures of Egesinus, who explained the doctrines 
of Arcesilaus ; and succeeding his master in the 
chair of the academy, he restored its reputation 
by softening the prevailing pyrthonisia, and 
admitting practical probabilities. Tne doc- 
trine of Carneades specifically was, that ‘‘ as 
the senses, the understanding, and the imagi- 
nation frequently deceive us, they cannot be 
the infallible judges of truth, but that from the 
impression made by the senses, we infer ap- 
pearances of truth, which, with respect tothe 
conduct of life, are a sufficient guide.” He 
was a strenuous opposer of Chrysippus, and 
attacked with great vigour the system of theo- 
logy of the stoics. He was an a:lvocate of 
free-will against the fate of the same sect, and 
urged just the same difficulties in reconciling 
divine prescience with the freedom of human 
actions, as have divided some contending sects 
of Christianity. One of the most distinguished 
events of his life was his being Joined in an 
embassy to Rome with Diogenes the stoic, and 
Critolaus, the peripatetic, in order to gain the 
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mitization of a fine levied by the Roman senate 
on the Athenians. This extraordinary em- 
bassy was successful, and Carneades so capti- 
vated the people by his eloquence, that Cato 
the censor, fearful of its effect on the Roman 
youth, persuaded the senate to send the philo- 
sophers back to their schools without delay. 
He died in the ninetieth year of his age, con- 
tinually complaining of the shortvuess of life, 
and Jamenting that the same nature which 
composed the human frame could dissolve it. 
Brucker. Hist. Phil. Bayle. 

CARNOL (L—— N——) a man of sci- 
ence, and distinguished actor in the French re- 
vulution. He was a native of Burgundy, and 
while very young entered into the corps of en- 
gineers. He was considered by his compa- 
nions as an eccentiic character; and at the 
commencement of the Revolution he was a 
kniyht of the order of St Louis, and was one 
of those ardent spirits who became deeyly en- 
gaged in the important scenes which followed. 
ile was a deputy to the national convention, 
aud became a member of the committee of 
wablic safety, in conjunction with Robespierre, 

atrere, Couthon, St Just, Billaud Varennes, 
and Collot d'’Herbois. His dislike to the no- 
bility, which he displayed on every occasion, 
involved him in frequent disputes with Robes- 
pierre, who, towards the close of Ins life, fa- 
voured and protected many of the nobles. Car- 
not was mdustrious and sincere, but unac- 
quainted with intrigue, and easily deceived. 
In the committee of public safety he had the 
direction of mulitary affairs, his conduct of 
which obtained him great reputation. Buo- 
naparte however, according to count de Las 
Casus, declared that Carnot had no experience 
in war ; that his ideas on every part of the mi- 
litary art were erroneous, not excepting those 
relating to the attack and defence of a fortified 
place, and the principles of fortification, which 
had been the subject of his peculiar studies. 
He possessed however a great deal of moral 
courage, and on various occasions displayed a 
magnanimous and independent spirit. On the 
fall of Robespierre, when the convention or- 
dered that all the members of the committee 
of public safety should be arrested, except 
Carnot, he insisted on sharing the fate of his 
colleagues, though he had not taken part in 
their proceedings. On the establishment of 
the executive directory in 1795, he became 
one of the five members composing it. He 
continued in office till September 1797, when 
he was included with his fellow director, Bar- 
thelemy, and sixty-five deputies of the conven- 
tion, in the charge of being concerned in a 
royslist conspiracy, and sentenced to deporta- 
tion. Buonaparte, on becoming first consul, 
recalled Carnot, and made him minister of the 
war department, which office he resigned after 
repeated quarrels with the ministers of finance, 
in which, says Buonaparte, he was always in 
the wrong. Whea a member of the tribunate, 
he voted against the establishment of the im- 
perial government ; but his opposition was too 
unimportant to draw upon him the resentment 

of Napoleon. At a later period he was ap- 
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pointed chief inspector of reviews, and on his 
retiring from the service, the emperor gave 
him a pension of 20,000 francs. He hved in 
retirement till after the disastrous Russian 
campaign, when he came forward to offer his 
services, and was entrusted with the defence 
of Antwerp, where he behaved extremely well. 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Carnot 
was appointed minister of the interior, in which 
post he displayed that probity and sincerity 
which had previously distinguished his con- 
duct. In the month of June 1815 he was 
nominated one of the commission of the pro- 
visional government, when he in vain endea- 
voured to prevent the re-establishment of the 
monarchy. He retired from France on the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, and died in voluntary 
exile in 1823. ‘Though Carnot repeatedly 
served under Buonaparte, and always with 
apparent fidelity, yet his principles were 
strictly republican. He had been connected 
with some of the most infamous revolutionary 
tyrants, and concerned in some violent mea- 
sures ; in spite of which he had acquired the 
respect of all parties, and was generally esteem- 
ed an honest mau. Notwithstanding the de- 
preciating observations of Buonaparte, for 
which it might not be difficult to account, Car- 
not was commonly supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with military tactics. As a mathe- 
Matician his merits are manifest from bis pub- 
lications, These are—‘‘ Réflexions sur la 
Métaphysique du Calcul Infinitesimal,’’ 1797, 
8vo ; “ De la Corrélation des Fiyures de Géo- 
métrie,”’ 1801, 8vo; ‘‘ La Géométrie de Po- 
sition,’ 1803, 4to; ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Rela- 
tion qui existe entre les Distances respectives 
de cing Points quelconques pris dans 1’ Espace, 
suivi d'un Essai sur les Transversales,” 1806, 
4to. He also wrote on the defence of fortified 
places ; a work condemned as useless by Buo- 
naparte.—Edinburgh Ann. Reg. Editor. 
CARO (Awnisalr) an eminent Italian poet 
and man of letters, was born in 1507 of poor 
parents, at Citta Nova in the Marche of An- 
cona. In his youth he procured employment 
as a tutor in the family of Luigi Gaddi, who 
made him his secretary, and conferred on him 
some benetices, After the death di, he 
was employed by Pico-Luigi Farn ho em- 
ployed him in various confidential missions, 
and among others, in one to Charles V. The 
tragical death of his patron brought him into 
some danger, but he found refuge at Parma, 
and subsequently became the secretary of car- 
dinal Alexander Farnese, who enriched him by 
various communderies and other ecclesiastical 
preferments, until his death in 1566. The 
life of Caro, exclusive of his services to his 
patrons, was wholly employed in the cultiva- 
tion of elegant literature. In his youth he 
composed, in the Italian, some works of the 
light and humorous hind, and exercised hitm- 
self in vafious translations from the Greek. He 
was also versed in medals, of which be made 
a fine collection, and in reference te which he 
wrote ati extensive treatise that was never 
published, His Italian letters, especially those 
written in the name of Alexander Farnese, 
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are models of ease and elegance in that kind 
of writing. His Italian poetry, though une- 
qual, also exhibits great merit ; and his son- 
nets and canzones were particularly admired ; 
and one of the latter produced a literary dis- 
pute, which exhibited so much rancour on both 
sides, and drew forth a libel of so virulent a 
nature from Caro, that his reputation as a man 
has seriously suffered by it. In his latter days 
he translated the Eneid into the Italian lan- 
guage, the latest edition of which is that of 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1765. His poems were 
printed at Venice, 1584, 4to, and his letters 
at Padua, 1749, 3 vols. 8vo, and 1765, 6 vols. 
12mo. He died in 1516.——Tiraboschi. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CARPENTER (NaruantreEt) a dean of the 
church of Ireland, was born in Devonshire in 
1588. [le was educated at Oxford, and taking 
orders, accompanied archbishop Usher to lre- 
land as bis chaplain, and obtained several 
preferments. His works are—‘ Philosophia 
libera,’’ 1621, being an attack on the Aristo- 
telean philosophy ; ‘‘ Geography,” 162.5, 4to ; 
‘* Achitophel, or the Picture of a Wicked 
Politician,’’ Bvo, 1625 ; ** Chorazin and Beth- 
saida’s Woe and Warning,” 4to. He also 
wrote a treatise on optics. He died in 1634, 
—Prince’s Worthies. 

CARPENTER (Ricnarp) a divine of the 
seventeenth century. He was educated at 
Eton, and elected to King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1622. Quitting England, he be- 
came a convet to the church of Rome, in 
which he took orders. He also became a Be- 
nedictine, and was sent to England asa mis- 
sionary, when he recanted, and obtained a vi- 
carage in Sussex. On the Rebellion, returning 
to Paris, he once more declared himself a ca- 
tholic, and at the Restoration again settled him- 
self as a zealous protestant at Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire. This curious ecclesiastic 
published a sermon in defence of astrology, 
and favoured the world by prefixing thereto a 
portrait of himself. He also wrote a work call- 
ed ‘* Experience, History, and Divinity,’’ in 
four books, 8vo. The following curious pas- 
sage, in his list of errata, will remind the 
reader me passages quoted by Cervantes, 
from panish romances : ‘‘ I humbly desire 
all clean-hearted and right-spirited people 
which shall reade this book, (which, because 
the press was op-pressed, seems to have been 
sup-pressed, when it was by little and little im- 
pressed, but now at lasttruly pressed through 
the press into publick,) to correct the fol- 
lowing errata.”” This mountebank also wrote 
a comedy, called ‘‘The Pragmatical Jesuit,’ 
and changed his religion once more, dying a 
catholic at last.—Biog. Brit. Granger. Biog. 
Drain. 

CARPENTER (Peres) a French antiquary, 
was born at Charleville in 1697. He entered 
early into the congregation of St Maur, but 
lLeing subsequently presented to a rich bene- 
fice by the abbé de Pomponne, entered into 
that of Cluni, and became prior of Doncheri. 
He died in 1767. He is partly author of the 
edition of the glossary of Du Cauge, 6 vola, 

Broc. Dict.—Nou. XAVIL. 
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folio, and entirely of the supplement, in 4 vols. 
folio, 1766. He also compiled ‘“ Alphabetum 
Tironianum,” folio, 1747.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CARP (Uso ba) a painter and engraver, 
flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He is generally considered as the 
inventor of that species of engraving denomi- 
nated chiar-oscuro, which was afterwards car- 
ried to such perfection by Balthasar Peruzzi. 
Carri (GrrRoLAMO DA) another painter of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Ferrara, 
painted many pictures for the churches there 
and at Bologna. He was a great admirer of 
Correggio and Parmegiano, whose works he 
copied with great success. Ile died in 1556, 
—Strutt. Pilkington. 

CARPINI (Joun nz Piano) a Minorite or 
Dominican friar, who was sent with six othera, 
in 1245, on an embassy from pope Innocent 1V 
to the descendants of Jenghiz Khan, who, 
with numerous armies of mogul Tartars, were 
then about to enter Europe by two different 
routes, carrying every thing before them. The 
design of thia mission was to convert the mo- 
guls to Christianity, or if that part of the 
scheme proved impracticable to divert the 
threatened invasion by directing their arms 
against the ‘lurks and Saracens. From the 
travels of Carpini, and those of William Ruys- 
broek or Rubruquis, a Brabantine Minonite, 
sent ambassador to Mangu Khan, in 1251, by 
Louis LX of France, the nations of western 
Europe obtained the first faint traces of au- 
thentic information relative to the state of 
Persia, Tartary, &c.— Forster's History of Dis- 
coveries made in the North. 

CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic heresiarch of 
the second century, was a native of Alexandria. 
With respect to doctrine he held that Jesus 
Chnst was the son of Joseph and Mary in the 
common course of nature, and only distinguish- 
ed from other men by superior virtue and ele- 
vation of mind. In regard to morality, he 
is said to have held that lusts and passions 
having been implanted in human nature by 
God himself, are not sinful, and are only ren- 
dered criminal by laws and opinions. It is 
even asserted that he recommended a vicious 
course of life ; but as he acknowledged the va- 
lidity of the moral laws of the Gospel, the 
usual calumnies against heretic leaders may 
very naturally be suspected, as Dr Lardner 
has very ingeniously shown. Like most other 
sectaries, the Carpocratians were accused of 
lewd practices in their assemblies, the usual 
controversial imputation from the rise of Chris- 
tianity even to comparatively modern times.— 
Moreri. Mosheim. 

CARR (Sir Joun) an attorney in Dorset- 
shire, who distinguished himself as a tourist 
by several popular productions, After the 
peace of Amiens he visited France, and on his 
return in 1803, published ‘‘ The Stranger in 
France,’ 4to, the first and best of his works ; 
which was so well received that he was in 
duced to devote his time and talents to a suc- 
ceasion of similar publications, the titles of 
which are as follow—‘ A Tour round the Bal- 
tic,” 1805; ‘The ssa ia in Ireland,’’ 1806; 
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‘A Tour through Holland down the Rhine, 
&c.” 1807; ‘* A Tour through Scotland,” 
1809. The traveller's visit to Lreland was 
productive both ef hunour and disadvantage to 
him, for he was knighted by the lord licuten- 
ant, and ridiculed in a very witty publication 
entitled “ My Pocket Book, or Hints for a 
Ryghte Merrie and Conceitede Tour,” to be 
called ‘* The Stranger in Ireland.” This 
jeu-d’esprit became the subject of a prosecu- 
tion for libel, in which the knight errant was 
unsuccessful. Sir J. Carr also was the au- 
thor of a small volume of ‘“ Poems,”— 
Original. 

CARRA (Jonn Lewis) a man of letters, 
who took part in the affairs of the French Re- 
volution. He was born in 1743, and early in 
life went to Moldavia, where he became secre- 
tary to the Hospodar or prince of the country. 
Returning home he established a periodical 
work entitled ‘‘ Les Annales Politiques et Lit- 
téraires ;’’ and he was appointed one of the 
keepers of the National Library by the con- 
vention of which he was a member. He 
joined the party of Brissot, and became in- 
volved in the fall of that political leader, with 
whom he suffered the sentence of decapitation 
by the guillotine in October, 1793. Carra was 
the author of several literary productions, the 
roost remarkable of which is an essay on aérial 
navigation, in which he professes to give di- 
rections for guiding air-balloons.— Nouv. Diet. 
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CARRANZA (Bartruo.towew) a Domini- 
can, was born at Miranda in Navarre in 1504, 
and distinguished himself at the council of 
‘Trent, where he composed a treatise on the 
residence of bishops. On the marriage of 
Philip 11 with qneen Mary, he accompanied 
that monarch to England, where he laboured 
with great zeal to restore the catholic reli- 
gion, and pleased Philip so much that he ap- 

inted him archbishop of Toledo. In 1559 
1e fell under a suspicion of heresy, and was 
imprisoned at Rome by the inquisition for ten 

ears, at the end of which time he waa re- 
eased: there being no proof of the charge. 
It had however been suspected that some free 
opinions of Charles V, discovered in his re- 
tirement, were attributable to Caranza, and 
he was therefore forced to abyure the er- 
rors imputed to him, and was confined to a 


pinnae h where he died the same year 
1576. His works are—‘‘ A summary of the 
Councils,” 4to, much valued; ‘‘ A Treatise 


on the Residence of Bishops ;’’ and a cate- 
chism in Spanish, censured by the Inquisition 
in Spain, but justified at the council of Trent 
in 1563.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CARRE (Lewis) an eminent mathemati- 
cian, who was the son of a farmer in the pro- 
vince of Bric in France. He was intended for 
the priesthvod ; but after three years’ study at 
Paris, on hia refusal to take orders, his father 
withdrew his allowance, and he was obliged to 
teave the university. He then became ama- 
nuensis to father Maiebranche, whose philoso- 
phical notions he adopted. He continued in 
tivis situation seven years, and then commenced 
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teacher of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
He pupils were chiefly females; and he was 
very successful in his new occupation. In 1695 
he was chosen an éléve of the Academy of Sci- 
ence ; and he soon after became an associate, 
and at length one of the pensiuners. This post 
afforded him a competence, and enabled him 
to apply his whole time to study. He directed 
his attention chiefly to mechanics, especially 
that branch of it which relates to musical 
sounds, the structure of instruments, &c. lil 
health interrupted his scientific enquiries, and 
after six years’ suffering he died in 1711, at the 
age offorty-seven. He published the first com- 
plete work on what mathematicians term the 
Integral Calculus, under the title of “ A Me- 
thod of Measuring Surfaces and Solids, and 
finding their Centres of Gravity, Percussion, 
and Oscillation ;’’ and he was the author of 
many important papers in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences.—Martin’s Biog. Philos. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CARRENNO DE MIRANDA (Don 
Juan) a Spanish pamter, was born at Abiles 
in Asturias in 1614. Tle was patronised by 
Philip 1V, who employed him in some import- 
ant fresco works in his palaces. He was also 
a distinguished portrait painter. His colouring 
is perhaps superior to any painter of his country 
except Murillo. He was continued painter to 
the court under Charles II, and died in 1685. 
—Nowv. Dict. Hist. 

CARRIERA (Rosarsa) an eminent pain- 
tress, was born at Chiozza in 1675, and show- 
ing early a taste for the art, was placed under 
an oil painter, but afterwards practised crayon- 
painting, in which she excelled. Her minia- 
tures are also much praised by Orlandi. Her 
incessant application deprived her of sight 
some years before her death, which took place 
in 1757 at Venice.—D’Argenville. Wies de 
Peintres. 

CARSTARES (Wittram) a Scotch divine 
of great political eminence, was born in 1649, 
at Cathcart near Glasgow, where his father 
was minister, He was educated in a family 
where the Latin language alone was spoken, 
and hence acquired a fluency in that tongue 
which he always preserved. He pursued his 
studies at the university of Edinburgh, whence 
he was removed to that of Utrecht, chiefly 
with a view to remove him from the political 
contests which then distracted Scotland. 
Carrying with him a letter of recommendation 
to the prince of Orange’s physician, he was 
finally introduced to the prince himself ; ‘who 
finding him well acquainted with Scotch affairs, 
and friendly to civil and religious liberty, in- 
trusted him with all his views in regard to 
Britain. He however returned to Scotland, 
with the view of entering the ministry ; but 
struck with the discouragement which the 
divines of the low party received, he, after re- 
ceiving a licence to preach, resolved to return 
to Holland. As he was to pass through Lon- 
don, he was employed by Argyle and his party 
to treat with the English exclusionists. He 
had in consequence various conferences with 
that body, which terminated in his being privy 
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him open to the arguments of a Jesuit, who 
persuaded him that the church of Rome, in 
establishing the authority of the pope as an in- 
faliible judge, afforded the only means for as- 
certaining the true religion. Convinced by 
this reasoning, he went to the Jesuits’ college 
at Douay in Flanders, where he proposed to 
write a vindication of his motives in becoming 
acatholic. A letter from his friend Dr Laud, 
then bishop of London, induced him to believe 
that he had acted with too much precipitation ; 
and after a short stay abroad he returned to 
England in 1631. Going to Oxford, he re-, 
sumed his studies, reinvestigated the points. 
of controversy between the churches of Eng- 
land and Rome, and on conviction of his error, 
again professed the protestant faith. Ile wrote 
several pieces to justify his second conversion, 
and especially signalized that event by his ce- 
lebrated work entitled ‘‘ The Religion of Pro- 
testants a safe Way to Salvation,” first pub- 
lished in 1637, as an answer to a treatise 
against the protestants, written by Jdward 
Knott, a Jesuit. Some scruples of conscience 
relative to signing the thirty-nine articles, pre- 
vented Chillingworth, for a time, from obtain- 
ing church preferment. He particularly ob- 
jected to the damnatory clauses of the Ath ina- 
sian creed; and he wrote a remarkable letter 
to Dr Sheldon, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in which he declares his resolution to 
endure any extremity of indigence, and the 
displeasure of his friends, rather than make a 
declaration which his conscience could vot 
approve. His scruples however were so far 
overcome that he made the subscription in the 
usual form, on being promoted to the chancel- 
lorslup of Salisbury, with the prebend of Brix- 
worth annexed in July 1638. Wood, in his 
Athenz Oxonicnses, says he subsequently ob- 
tained the mastership of Wigston’s hospital at 
Leicester ; an¢@ in 16 £0 he was deputed proc- 
tor to the convocation, from the chap er of Sa- 
lisbury. On the civil war taking place Chil- 
lingworth joined the king’s party, and employ- 
ed his pen in a treatise ‘‘ Of the Unlawfulnuess 
of resisting the lawful Prince, although most 
Impious, Tyrannical, and Idolatrous.” This 
ultra-loyal tract was not however committed 
to the press. He did not confine himself to 
literary efforts in support of the royal cause, 
having at the siege of Gloucester in 1643, 
acted as engineer. His classical reading s 
gested to him an imitation of some Rom 
machine for the attack of fortified places ; but 
the approach of the parhament army prevented 
the trial of this contrivance against the walls 
of Gloucester. Not long after, he retired to 
Arundel castle, in an ill state of health, and 
was made a prisoner on the surrender of that 
fortress to sir William Waller. Being remov- 
ed at his own request to Chichester, he died 
in the episcopal palace in January 1644, and 
was interred in the cathedral. His funeral 
was rendered remarkable by the intemperate 
behaviour of Francis Cheynell, a fanatic mi- 
nister, who had intruded on him in his last 
sickness. This man made a ridiculous and 
abusive speech over the grave of the deceased 
Bioc. Dicr.—No. XXXL. 
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polemic, and threw into it his famous book, 
that it might, ag he coarsely expressed him- 
self, ‘‘rot with its author.”’ Chillingworth 
published sermons and other theological works, 
of which the best edition is that of Dr Birch, 
1742, folio.— Life of Chilkngworth, by Des 
Muizeaur. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CHILMEAD (Epmunp) an eminent ma- 
thematician and musician of the seventeenth 
‘entury, a native of Stow in Gloucestershire, 
born 1611. From Magdalen college, Oxford, 
of which he was a lay-clerk, he removed to 
Christchurch in 1632, on a chaplaiucy, but in 
1648 was ejected by the parliamentanans. He 
then supported himeelf by establishing weekly 
concerts in Aldersgate-street, London, in a 
large room which he rented of Este, the musi- 
cian. Ile was an excellent classical scholar ; 
and besides a catalogue which he drew up of 
the Greek manuscripts in the Bodleian hbrary, 
wrote a cuiious treatise ‘‘On the Music of 
Ancient Greece,’ in which he supports the 
opinions uf Hector Boyce, respecting the an- 
cient genera. ‘Three odes of Dionysius, with 
the Greek musical characters, according to 
Guido’s scale, are subjoined to this tract, 
which is to be found at the end of the ‘‘ Ara- 
tus,” printed at Oxford in 1672. A work of 
is ‘** On Sounds,” is alluded to by Wood, 
which appears to have remained in manu- 
script. Ie died in 1654.—Burney’s Hist of 
Mus. 

CUILO, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, was an ephorus of Sparta about 556 
BC., and was celebrated for the uprightness 
with which he exercised the offices of magis- 
tracy ; which was so great, that in his off ace 
he declared that he recollected nothing which 
he had done which he could regret, except 
having once endeavoured to screen a fricnd 
from punishment. He died ata great age, of 
joy on embracing his son returned a _ victor 
from the Olympic games. He caused to be 
engraven on the temple of Delphi, the famous 
maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself.”’—Diog. Luert. Plin. 
Brucker. 

CHISHULL CEune) an eminent Eng- 
lish scholar and divine, who flourished in the 
early part of the last century. He was a na- 
tive of Eyworth, Bedfordshire, and received 
his education at Corpus Christi college, in tho 
university of Oxford, where he graduated. In 
1692 an elegant Latin poem, on the battle of 
La Ilogue, gained bim great credit; as did 
also another on the death of queen Mary in 
1694, which is preserved in the third volume 
of the Muse Anglicane. In 1698, havin 
succeeded to a travelling fellowship, he visite 
Turkey and the Levant ; and settling at Smyr- 
na, remained there four years in the capacity 
of chaplain to the English factory. On his 
Feturn to England, having taken his degree as 
bachelor of divinity in 1705, he published the 
following year au answer to Dodwell’s Rpisto- 
lary Discourse on the Mortality of the Soul. 
In 1708 be became vicar of Walthamstow, 
and three years afterwards chaplain to the 
queen. Ile died in 1733. Besides his writ. 
ings already ae eral published in his 
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life time a work replete with antiquarian re- 
search, entitled ‘‘ Inacriptio Sigza Antiquissi- 
ma,” folio, 1721 ; a ‘ Dissertation on certain 
Medals struck at Smyrna in honour of Physi- 
cians,”’ which he added to Dr Mead’s Har- 
veian Oration, printed in 1724. ‘This treatise 
gave rise to a curious controversy on the con- 
dition of medical men among the ancients. In 
1728 appeared his principal ina under 
the title of ‘‘ Antiquitates Asiatice Christia- 
nam w#ram antecedentes, &c.” folio, which 
was published by subscription, and contained | 
& great variety of ancient inscriptions ; in the 
collection of which he was materially assisted | 
by Mr Sherrard, the English consul, Dr Lisle, | 
and Dr Picenini. A second volume, in the 
ihe at the time of his decease, was prevented 
y that event from appearing.—Riog. Brit. 
CHICERILUS, a poet of Samos, who flou- 
rished 451 BC. He described in Greek verse 
the victory obtained by the Athenians over 
the Persian monarch Xerxes. Lis composi- 
tion was so much admired, that he was re- 
warded with a stater for each line, and his 
poem was ordered to be solemnly recited aun- 
nually together with those of Homer.—There 
was another Cuoail Us, a tragic poct of Athens, 
who composed i150 dramas, of which fifteen 
obtained prizes.—A tluird poet, in the age of 
Alexander the Great, is commemorated as a 
writer of bad verses, whose vanity prompted 
him to make an agreement that he should re-_ 
ceive a crown for every good verse, on condi- : 
tion of sustaining a blow fer every bad one. | 
The latter proved so numerous, and the blows | 


were infiicted with such severity, that they 
occaskoned the death of the unlucky bard.— 
Moreri. 


CHIOSI (Francis Tswoteon pe) a French 
ecclesiastic, was bom at Paris in 1644. His 
father was chancellor to Gaston, duke of Or- 
leans, and his mother, a woman of art and ta- 
lent, spoilt him in inculcating the greatest de- 
ference for rank, and exhorting her clildren to 
attach themselves to persons of quality. His 

outh was very irregular, and for several years 
ke appeared in women’s dress, and lived un 
der the name of the countess des Barres, aban- 
doned to all sorts of libertinism which his dis- 

uise could favour. Having become an abbé 

uring this time, at the age of thirty he thought 
it prudent to change his manner of life, and 
went to Italy as conclavist to cardinal de Bour- 
bon in 1676, after the death of Clement X, 
and was present at the election of Innocent 
XI. On his return to France he fell danger- 
ously ill, which induced him to look back upon 
his past hfe with ba repentance, and bis 
reflections finally terti#ated in what was call- 
ed his conversion, though neither his charac- 
ter nor inclinations were much changed. Dur- 
ing the time he held religious conversations 
with his friend the abbé de Dangeau, the re- 
sult of which were published in four dialogues, 
‘© On the Immortality of the Soul ;” ‘* On the 
Exiatence of a God ;” ‘On Religious Wor- 
ship ;’”’ and ‘‘ On Providence.” In 1685 he 
was sent as coadjutor to an embassy to the 
king of Siam, whom the Jesuits represented 
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as ready to become a Christian. On his arri- 
val at Siam, he found that the royal conver- 
sion was merely a trick planned by the Jesuits 
to procure an embassy to facilitate their com- 
mercial plans, and that the ambassador and 
himself were merely their tools. During their 
stay he caused himself to be ordained, in order, 
says the satirical abbé Langlet, to amuse 
himeelf in the vessel. He however practised 
the art of preaching with great success among 
the crews, who were much edified by his pious 
exhortations. Having brought back a com- 
plimentary message from the king of Siam to 
the cardinal de Bouillon, who was then out of 
favour, the king was much displeased with 
the abbé for procuring him the distinction. 
Iie retired, mortified by his reception, and 
employed himself in writing a ‘‘ Life of Da- 
vid,” and a ‘‘ Translation of the Psalms ;” 
which, on the introduction of father de la 
Chaise, he presented to the king, who receiv- 
ed them graciously, and again received him 
into favour. In 1687 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the French academy ; and in 1697 was 
chosen dean of the cathedral of Bayeux, the 
highest preferment he ever obtained. The 
abbé de Choisi died in 1724 ut Paris, in his 
eighty-first year. I]is works are numerous but 
not much valued ; the principal are—‘* Journal 
du Voyage de Siam,” ‘* La Vie de David ;” 
** La Vie de Solomon ;”’ ‘* Histoire de France 
sous les Regnes de 8S, Louis, de Philippe de 
Valois, du Roi Jean, de Charles V, et de 
Charles V1 ;’’ «*« L: Imitation de Jesus Christ,’’ 
translated freely ; ‘‘ 1.’ Histoire de 1'Eglise,”’ 
in which he speaks of the gallantries of kings, 
after relating the virtues of founders of orders ; 
‘*Mémoires pour servir a )’Ilistoire de Louis 
XIV ;” ‘* Les Meéemonres de la Comtesse de 
Barres,” a History of the youthful Jrregula- 
rities of the Author; and the four dialogues 
above mentioned. On the conclusion of his 
ecclesiastical history, it is related of him that 
he exclaimed, with a smile. ‘‘lhanks be to 
God! I have finished my history of the church ; 
I will now go and set about studying it.’’— 
D’ Alembert Hist. des Mémbres de l’ Acad. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CHOPIN (Rene) an eminent French law- 
yer, was born in 1537 at Bailleul in Anjou, 
and long distinguished himeelf as a pleader 
before the parliament of Paris, after which he 
wetired and devoted himself to studying and 
writing of professional works in Latin and 
French. His principal productions are—the 
« Custom of Anjou,” of which the second vo- 
lume is considered his master-piece, and for 
which the city of Angers granted him the 
honours and title of sheriff of their city; a 
treatise ‘* De Dominio,” for which he was 
ennobled by Henry III; ‘‘ De Sacra Politica 
Monastica ;” ‘* De Privilegiis Rusticorum ;’ 
the ‘‘ Custom of Paris,’’ &c. He was warmly 
attached to the league, and his wife went mad 
on the day that Henry I1V entered Paris, 
through party rage. Chopin died in 1606.— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHORAUS (Micuatt) a Swedish clergy- 
man, who distinguished himself as a writer ot 
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lyric poetry. We published a volume of 
poems, containing some elegiac compositions, 
which have been compared with those of the 
German poet Holty. He died June 3, 1806. 
Lit. Chron. 

CHORIER (Nicnotas) a lawyer and man 
of letters of the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Vienne in Dauphiny, and when 
young resided for some time at Paris; but 
after entering at the bar, he became a counsel- 
lor in the parliament of Grenoble. Fe died 
in 1692, aged eighty-three. Chorier wrote a 
‘* General History of Dauphiny,” 2 vols. fol. 
and other works, historical and professional ; 
but he was also the imputed author of an ob- 
scene production, entitled ‘ Aloysie Siger, 
Toletanz Satyra, Sotadica de Arcanis Amoris 
et Veneris.”” [See Srcora (Louisa).] This 
infamous book was afterwards published under 
the title of ‘* Joannis Meursii Elegante Latini 
Sermonis ;’”’ and it has been attributed to John 
Westrenins, a Dutch lawyer, to Isaac Vossius, 
and others, besides Chorier.—Moreri. Clarke’s 
Bibl. Dict. 

CHOUL (Witram dv) a French anti- 
quary of the sixteenth century, was a native 
of Lyons, and Cailly of the mountains of Dau- 
phiné. He went to Italy to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of antiquity ;” and La Croix 
du Maine calls him ‘ one of the most diligent, 
and greatest seekers after antiquity of his 
time.”’ He is known for an excellent and 
rare treatise on the religion of the ancient 
Romans, illustrated with medals and figures. 
This was afterwards reprinted with the addi- 
tion of a ‘‘ Discourse on the Castrametation 
and Military Discipline of the Romans, their 
Baths and Antiques, and Greek and Roman 
Exercitations.”” ‘These works were much ap- 

roved, and have bcen translated into Latin, 
talian, and Spanish. There was also a JoHN 
pu CHovut, of whom we have a small Latin 
treatise, entiled ‘‘ Varia Quercfis Historia,’’ 
Lyons, 1455.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. fist. 

CHREIrIEN (Ftorenr) a French poet of 
a noble family, was born at Orleans in 1541. 
His genius and talents procured him the situ- 
ation of preceptor to Henry of Navarre, after- 
wards king of France. His talent lay chiefly 
in irony, and he wrote some biting satires 
against Ronsard, under the name of La Ba- 
ronnie. He left several works in verse and 
prose, consisting of tragedies; a Translation 
of Oppian ; and another of the Panegyric on 
Theodosius, by Pacatus ; and versions of some 
of the plays of Aristophanes. He also turned 
the Moral Quatrains of the president Pibrac 
into Greek and Latin, and composed some 
Greek epigrams. He was called in Latin, 
Quintus Septimius Christianus. He died in 
1596.—Baillet. Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHRISTIAN (Epvwarp) professor of ju- 
risprudence, chief justice of the isle of Ely, 
and Downing professor of the laws of England, 
in the university of Cambridge. He was edu- 
cated at St John’s college, Cambridge, when 
he graduated in 1779, having obtained the 
chancellor's prize medal for his classical at- 
tainments the same yew. He was the first 
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assertor of the then questioned claim advanced 
by the universities and other public founda- 
tions to eleven copies of every work printed 
in the British dominions ; this heavy tax upon 
literature having till his time been considered 
as merely optional on the part of the author, 
whose compliance with it would have the effect 
of securing his work from piracy. He pub- 
lishéd several disquisitions in various branches 
of the English law; among which are ‘ Exa- 
mination of Precedents, &c. whereby it ap- 
pears that an Impeachment 13s determined by 
a Dissolution of Parliament,” 8vo, 1790; 
‘© A Dissertation respecting the Rules of Evi- 
dence before the House of Lords,’ 8vo, 1792 ; 
anew edition of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries,’’ to which he added copious notes of his 
own, 8vo, 4 vols. 1795; a ‘* Syllabus of Lec- 
tures” delivered at Cambridge, and printed in 
1797 , 8vo; an ‘ Account of the Origin of the 
two Houses of Parliament, with a Statement 
of the Privileges of the House of Commons,’”’ 
8vo, 1810 ; A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws, 
1812, 2 vols. 8vo ; another on the Game Laws, 
Bvo: anda ‘* Plan fora Country Provident 
Bank,” 8vo, both in 1816. He died at his 


apartments in Downing cellege, March 29, 
182.3.—Ann. Biog. - 
CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden, the only 
child of the famous Gustavus Adolphus, was 
born in 1626, and succeeded her father in 
1632. The chancellor Oxenstiern governe t 
the kingdom with spirit and ability during the 
minority of the young princess, whose educa- 
tion was conducted on a very liberal plan, and 
who at an early age displayed a partiality for 
literature, and a bold and active disposition. 
Her coronation took place in 1650, on which 
occasion she declared her cousin Charles Gus- 
tavus, count palatine, her successor, having 
previously refused a matrimonial offer from 
that prince, in consequence of a resolution not 
to marry, in which she persevered to the end 
of her hfe. The events of her reign may be 
passed over with the single observation that 
she employed and encouraged men of talents 
und learning, and entertained at her court 
many famous foreigners, whose presence flat- 
tered that vanity which appeared to be her 
ruling passion. In 1654 Christina made a 
formal resignation of her crown to Charles 
Gustavus, her appointed successor ; in adopt- 
ing which measure she seems to have been 
actuated chiefly by a distaste for the duties of 
her regal office, and a wish to free herself from 
the restraints which it imposed on her actions 
and manners. Soon after her abdication she 
changed her religion, adopting that of the 
church of Rome ; antivent, winch, like that 
which preceded it, occasioned much specula- 
tion among her contemporaries ; but which, 
from her future behaviour, may without any 
breach of charity be ascribed to personal con- 
venience, as its grand governing motive. 
Christina afterwards resided principally at 
Rome, where she amused herself with collect- 
ing medals, books, and statues, making chemi- 
cal and philosophical experiments, and con- 
versing with the oe rate literati and men 
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of science, who were vontented to subsist on 
her bounty; and repay her patronage with 
their flattery. She repeatedly visited France, 

and while residing there in 1657, she com- 
mitted a crime which has fixed an indelible: 
stain on her character. ‘This was the murder | 
of Monaldeschi, an Italian, who held the, 
office of grand equerry to the exiled queen, | 
and who appears to have been the object of a: 
partiality, which he treated with secret con- | 
tempt ; till a discovery of his sentiments, and | 
some treachery towards her, of which he had 

been guilty, roused the jealous vengeance of 
his mistress, who had him poignarded almost 

in her presence at the palace of Fontainebleau, | 
where she had apartments. No notice was’ 
taken of this transaction by the French govern- 

ment, owing probably to the influence of car- 

dinal Mazarin, then at the head of affairs. 
Public obloguy however made Christina wish 
to change her residence, and she proposed to 
take a journey to England; but Cromwell, 

then protector, declined her visit, and in 1658 
she returned to Rome. On the death of 
Charles Gustavus in 1660, she went to Swe- 

den, apparently with a view to recover her so- 

vereignty ; but ber change of religion had 

completely alienated the minds of her subjects, 

and after submitting to a second renunciation 

of her regal rights, to preserve her revenucs, 

with the loss of which she was menaced, she 

went back to her former place of residence. 

The remainder of her hfe was spent in literary 

trifling, or political intrigue, without any im- 

portant results with regard to herself or others. 

She died at Rome in 1689; and by her own 

eommand the following laconic inscription was 

placed on her tomb: ‘* D.O.M. Viait Chris- 

tina ann. Ixiii.”’? She left behind her—‘‘ Mis- 

cellaneous Reflexions,” and a ‘* Eulogium 

on Alexander the Great ;’° besides a great 

number of letters. Lord Orford, in his Anec- 

dotes of Painting in England, has thus animad- 

verted on the character of this princess, and 

not with more severity than she deserved. 

‘¢ Michael Dahl, a Swedish artist, who visited 

Rome, was employed to paint her portrait. 

As be worked on the quceen’s picture, she 

asked the painter what he intended she should 

hold in her hand? He replied a fan. Her 

majesty, whose ejaculations were rarely deli- 

cate, vented a very gross one, and added 2 A 

fan! give me a lion ; that is fitter for a queen 

of Sweden.’ I repeat this without intention 

of approving it. It was a pedantic affectation 

of spirit in a woman who had quitted a crown 

to ramble over Europe, in a motley kind of 

masculine iabaueraAe! assuming a right of 

assassinating her galiants, as if tyranny as 

well aa the priesthood were an indelible cha- 

racter ; and throwing herself for protection into 

the hosum ef-a church she laughed at, for the 

comfortable enjoyment of talking indecently 

with Jearned men, and living so with any 

other men. Contemptible in her ambition, by 

abandoning the happiest opportunity of per- 

forming great and good actions, to hunt for 

venal praises from her parasites, the literati, 

khe attained, or deserved to attain, that sole 
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renown which necessarily accompanies great 
crimes or great follies in persons of superior 
rank.’’—Life of Christina, by Arkenholts.— 
D?’ Alembert Mem. de Christine. Walpole Anec. 
of Puint. 

CHRISTOPHE (Henry) See Appendix. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (Jonw) an English 
prelate, was born in J.ancashire, and studied 
ut Cambridge, where he became master of 
Trinity college. He afterwards became dean 
of Norwich, but was obliged to leave the coun- 
try during the reigns of Henry VIII and Ed- 
ward VI, on account of his attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith. On the accession of 
Mary he returned to England, and in 1557 
was made bishop of Chichester, but died the 
next year. He translated from the Greek into 
Latin, Philo, Eusebius, Socrates, Thevoderet, 
Sozomen, and Evagiius. His style, which is 
neither pure nor exact, is disfigured by barba- 
risms. His knowlege of antiquity was very su- 
perficial, for he often errs even in the names 
of the civil and milhtary employments of the 
Romans. He has been taken asa guide by Ba- 
ronius and others, who have thereby fallen 
into great errors.— Moreri. 

CHRYSIPPUS, an eminent stoic philoso- 
pher, was born at Sohs im Cilicia, about 280 
or 290 BC. Having spent his paternal for- 
tune he devoted himself to philosophy at 
Athens, where he became a disciple of the 
school of Zeno. {le was more remarkable for 
the subtlety than the soundness of his logic, 
and was led by his fondness of taking all sides 
of a question by turns, to the maintenance of 
much paradox and absurdity. He has in this 
way been accused of maintaiving some doc- 
trines of the most licentious kind, whilst his 
own conduct was philosophically prudent and 
temperate. He engaged deeply in the dis- 
putes which have so much perplexed meta- 
physicians of all ages, concerning moral and 
physical evil, fate, freewill, and power; and 
as might be expected, with more refinement 
than clearness. [Ie wrote books on a great 
variety of subjects, but principally on the 
dialectic art. He was very arrogant and self- 
confident, and regarded the philosophical as 
the most exalted of all characters. He died at 
an advanced age, in the 143d Olympiad.— 
Bayle. Brucker. 

CHRYSOLORAS (Mawnvurtr) a learned 
Greek, was born of a noble family at Constan- 
tinople, about the middle of the 14th century. 
On the siege of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1393, he was sent into Europe by the em- 
peror Manuel Palezlogus, to implore the aid 
of the Christian princes. The city of Florence 
giving him an invitation to open a public 
school there for the Greek language, he re- 
turned, and taught there with great reputa- 
tion for three years; but in 1400 the emperor 
Manuel coming to Milan, he went to that 
town and taught for some ume. He travelled 
to Various places in the emperor’s service, and 
among others came to London, In 1413 he 
accompanied two cardinal legates to the court 
of the emperor Sigismund, to determine the 
place for holding a general council. This 
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being fixed at Constance, Chrysoloras was sent 
there and died in bis mission in 1414 or 1415. 


He received an epitaph from Guarino, and tri- , 


butes of praise from many of his scholars, 
among whom were Leonardo Brun, Poggio, 
Vergerio, and Manetti. He was the author of 
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merits for some time after his death, but at 
length his partizans prevailed, and thirty years 
from his decease he was removed from his 
place of interment, as a saint, and his remains 
were met in procession by the emperor Theo- 
dosius the younger, on their removal from the 


a Greek grammar which was very much es- | place of his original interment to Constantino- 


teemed, and a “‘ Parallel between Ancient and 
Modern Rome,” addressed to John, son of the 
emperor Manuel. He also left some pieces in 
MS, among which is a treatise on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit—Joun CHRyYsoLoRAs, 
his nephew and pupil, who inherited the re- 
putation of his uncle, lived chiefly in Constan- 
tinople, where he died in 1427.—There was 
likewise another Curysotonas (DEMETRIUS) @ | 
Greek writer who flourished about the same | 
time, under the reign of Manuel Paleologus,— , 
flodius de Grec. illust. Tiraboschi. . 
CHRYSOSTOM (Sr Joun) an eminent 
father of the church, was born of a noble fa- 
mily at Antioch, AD, 317. Ifis father’s name 
was Secundus, and the surname of Chysostom, 
or golden mouth, obtained by the son, was 
iven to him on account of his eloquence. 
je was bred to the bar, but quitted it for an 
ascetic life: first, with a monk on a mountain 
near Antioch, and then in a cave by himself, 
He remained in this retirement six years, 
when he returned to Antioch, and being or- 
dained, became so celebrated for his talents as 
a preacher, that on the death of Nectarius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, he was chosen to 
supply his place. On obtaining this prefer- 
ment, which he very unwillingly accepted, he 
acted with great vigour and austerityin the re- 
form of abuses, and exhibited all the mistaken 
notions of the day in regard to celibacy and 
the monastic life. He also persecuted the 
pagans and heretics with great zeal, and sought 
to extend his episcopal power with such unre- 
mitting ardour that he thereby involved him- 
self in a quarrel with Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, who enjoyed the patronage of the 
Empress Fudoxio ; which quarrel ended in his 
formal deposition by a synod held at Chalce- 
don in 403. Tle was however so popular at 
Constantinople, that a formidable insurrection 
ensued, and the Empress herself interfered for 
his return. Towards the end of the same’ 
year, owing to his zeal in opposing the erection | 
of a statue to Fudoxia, near the yreat church, 
for the celebration of public games, all his’ 
troubles were renewed. If true, that in one of 
ris sermons he compared the empress to He- 
hodian, who sought the head of John in a 
charger, the anger of Eudoxia was not alto- 
gether unjustifiable. The result of her resent- 
ment was the assembly of another synod, and 
in 404 the patriarch was again deposed, and 
sent an exile into Armenia. He sustained 
himself with much fortitude; but having, by 
means of his great influence and many adher- 
ents, procured the intercession of the western 
emperor, Honorius, with his brother Arcadius, 
he was ordered to be removed still further 
from the capital, and died on the journey at 
Comana in Pontus, in 407, at the age of sixty. 


Opinion was much divided in regard to his 


Chrysostom was a voluminous writer 


le. 
| bat more eloquent than either learned or acute. 


Although falling short of attic purity, his 
style is free, copious, and unaffected, and his 
diction often very glowing and elevated. ‘The 
numerous treatises or sermons, by which he 
chiefly gained his reputation, are very curious 
for the information which they contain of the 
customs and manners of the times, as elicited 
by his declamation against prevailing vices and 
fullies. The first entire Greek edition of the 
works of Chrysostom was that of sir Henry 
Saville, at Eton, in 8 vols. folio, 1613; but 
that of Montfaucon, Paris, with annotations 
and his life, 11 vols. folio, 1718, is by far the 
most complete.— Dupin. Tillemont. Gibbon. 

CHUBB (Tomas) a writer in humble life 
who obtained vreat temporary distinction as 
a contioversialist. Ilewas born at Kast Had- 
ham, near Salisbury, and received no other 
education than that of reading, writing, and 
accounts. Ife was apprenticed to a glover, 
but at length became journeyman to a tallow- 
chandler ; and being a person of sedate habits, 
he employed his leisure in the acquisition of 
knowledge from the best English books which 
he could acquire. In 1710, when Whiston 
published the Historical Preface to his Primi- 
tive Christianity, the chief topic of which was 
the discussion of the supremacy of God the 
Father, Chubb was led to put his sentiments 
on the subject on paper, which being shown to 
Whiston, he thought so well of it that he ex- 
pressed a wish to have it published. It ac- 
cordingly appeared in 1715, under the title of 
“The Supremacy of the Father asserted,” 
&c. and exhibiting considerable perspicuity 
and argumentative skill, it obtained much no- 
tice. Of course a production assailing a part 
of orthodox faith, did not pass without reply, 
and a coutroversial warfare commenced which 
lasted as long as his life. In 1730 he was 
encouraged to offer to the world his thoughts 
on a variety of topics, mora) and theological, 
in thirty-four tracts, collected in a quarto vo- 
lume, of which book Pope, in a letter to 
Gay, speaks with great respect. Various pub- 
lications followed, in which the usual progress 
to increased scepticism so generally attendant 
on this line of enquiry, was manifested, until 
at length he appears to have taken a decided 
place among freethinkers. To the last how- 
ever he adhered to the general conclusion, 
that Jesus was sent from God as an instructor 
to mankind ; and regularly attended public wor- 
ship at his parish church until his death, 
Chubb seems never to have sought to emerge 
from the humble condition in which fortune 
had placed him, although he met with some 
powerful patrons. Among these was sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll, master of the rolls, in whose fa- 
mily he passed some time ; but if true that he 
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Was sometimes required to wait as a servant 
out of livery, it does very little honour to the 
liberality of sir Joseph. But Chubb, although 
he had some of the conceit, had nene of the 
pride of the literary character ; and as he never 
would quit Salisbury, he served in his regular 
humble capacity t the last. He died sudden- 
ly in February 1747, aged sixty-eight. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he wrote— 
‘© A Discourse concerning Reason; ‘‘ The 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted ;” ‘‘ In- 
quiry into the ground and foundation of Reli- 
gion ;” ‘‘ Discourse on Miracles ;” ‘* An In- 
quiry concerning Redemption ;” ‘‘ Four Dis- 
sertations;” and two volumes of posthumous 
works.— Bing. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
CHUDLEIGH (Mary Lavy) was the 
daughter of Richard Lee, esq. of Winstode, in 
Devonshire, where she was born in 1666. She 
married sir George Chudleigh, bart. by whom 
she had a family. She wasthe author of a 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Ladies’ Defence,” occa- 
sioned by a sermon against the sex published 
in 1703. She also published a volume of es- 
says on various subjects, in prose and verse, 
dedicated to the electress Sophia of Hanover. 
She died in 1710.—Bullurd’s Learned Laitlies. 
CHURCHILL (sir Winston) an English 
historian and cavalier, knighted at the Restor- 
ation by Charles the Second, for his exertions 
in the royal cause, to which he owed the for- 
feiture of his estates. Ile was a native of 
Wootton Glanville, in Dorsetshire, where he 
was born in 1620. Having married adaugh- 
ter of sir John Drake’s, his father-in-law se- 
creted him from the vengeance of the Olive- 
rian party, at his seat in Devonshire, but 
could not prevent the sequestration of his pro- 
perty, which was however restored to him on 
the event alluded to ; when he also obtained a 
seat in the house of Commons, and became a 
fellow of the Royal Socety, In 1675 he 
printed a history of the lives of the Inglish 
monarchs, under the title of ‘‘ Divi Britan- 
nici;” but is better known as the father of 
John Churchill, afterwards the great duke of 
Mariborough, and of Arabella Churchill, mis- 
tress to James the Second, by whom she had 
the veiaps sexten duke of Berwick, than as the 
author of a work which possesses little claim 
to attention either in a political or hterary point 
of view. Sir Winston died in March 1688, 
having for a few years previously held a situa- 
tion at the Board of Green Cloth.—Biog. Brit. 
CHURCHILL (Joun duke of Marlborough) 
avery eminent captain and statesman, was 
the son of the subject of the last article, and 
was born at Ashe in Devonshire in 1650. 
He received his education at home under a 
clergyman, from whom he derived little instruc- 
tion, but imbibed a strong attachment for the 
church of England. At the age of twelve he 
was taken to court, and became page and fa- 
vourite to the duke of York, and at sixteen 
received from him a pair of colours. The first 
engagement at which he was present was the 
siege of Tangier, which seems to have decided 
him in his choice of a profession. On his re- 
turn he remained for some time about the 
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court, and being very handsome, made great 
interest with the ladies there. The king’s 


mistress, the duchess of Cleveland, in parti- 
cular was much attached to him, and pre- 
sented him with 5,000/. with which he pur- 
chased a life annuity. In 1672 be accompa- 
nied the duke of Monmouth as captain of 
grenadiers, when the former carried over a 
body of auxiliaries to the assistance of the 
French against the Dutch. He there fought 
under the great Turenne, with whom he went 
by the name of the ‘‘ handsome Englishman.” 
At the siege of Maestricht, he distinguished 
himself so highly as to obtain the public thanks 
of the king of France. On his return to Eng- 
land he was made lieutenant-colonel ; also 
gentleman of the bedchamber and master of the 
robes to the duke of York, whom in 1679 he 
accompanied to the Netherlands, and after- 
wards in 1680 to Scotland, where he was 
much noticed by those who wished to pay 
their court to the duke. In 1680, he had a re- 
giment of dragoons presented to him, and mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Jennings, a lady of great 
beauty and good family, an attendant upon the 
princess, afterwards queen Anne. By this 
union he materially strengthened his interest 
at court, his lady proving a valuable helpmate 
in all his schemes for advancement. In 1682 
he was shipwrecked with the duke of York in 
their passage to Scotland; on which event he 
received a great proof of the duke’s regard, 
who used every effort to save him, while many 
other persons of quality perished. Inthe same 
year, through the interest of his master, he 
obtained the title of baron of Eyemouth, and a 
colonelcy in the guards. On the accession of 
James II, he was sent ambassador to France, 
and snon after his return was created baron 
Churchill of Sundridge, and the same year 
suppressed the rebellion of the duke of Mon- 
mouth. During the remainder of this reign 

he acted with great prudence, and a strict atten 

tion to his own interest ; and on the arrival o1 
the prince of Orange, joined him at Axminster, 
with the duke of Grafton and some other offi- 
cers. His conduct in this affair has been se- 
verely censured as ungrateful, but his owr 
apology, and there is no reason to dispute it 

was his attachment to the Protestant cause 

and the dictates of his conscience. On the 
accession of William and Mary in 1689, he 
was rewarded for his zeal in their cause by 
the earldom of Marlborough, and appointed 
commander in-chief of the English army ir. 
the Low Countries. The following year he 
served in Ireland, where he reduced Cork and 
other places. In 169% he experienced a great 
reverse in his sudden dismissal from all his 
employments, followed by his committal to the 
Tower on the charge of high treason. He 
soon obtained his release, but the evidence 
against him was never legally produced, and 
the author of the accusations, then a prisoner, 
being convicted of perjury, he was entirely 
cleared. By the publication of Mr Macpher- 
s0n’s state papers, it however appears that the 
suspicions were not altogether without founda- 
tion, and that a correspondence probably ex- 
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isted between the earl of Marlborough and lord 
Godolphin, having for its object the restoration 
of the banished king. However this may have 
been, during the life of queen Mary, the earl 
seems to have kept away from court ; and, aided 
by his countess, exerted great influence over 
the princess Anne, which connexion perhaps 
prevented his intrigues from being strictly ex- 
amined.. On the death of queeu Mary, he 
was created a privy counsellor, and appoint- 
ed governor to the young duke of Gloucester ; 
und in 1700 was created by king William 
commander-in-chief of the English forces in 
Holland, and also ambassador plenipotentiary 
to the states general. Still greater honours 
awaited him on the accession of queen Anne in 
1702, when he was created captain-general of 
all the forces at home and abroad, and sent 
plenipotentiary to the [lague, where he was 
also made captain-general by the States. In 
the campaign of the same year he took several 
strong towns, among which was Liege, for 
which he received the thanks of both houses, 
and was created duke of Marlborough, with a 
pension granted by the queen for his life ; and 
moreover carried a motion for the augmenta- 
tion of the army abroad, by taking 10,000 fo- 
reign soldiers into British pay. The famous 
battle of Hochetet, or as the English call it of 
Blenheim, was fought on the 2d of August 
1704, between the allied army commanded by 
the duke of Mar)borough and prince Eugene, 
and the French and Bavarians headed by 
marshal Tallard and the elector of Bavaria. 
The victory was most complete ; Tallard was 
taken prisoner, and the electorate of Bavaria 
became the prize of the conquerors. The na- 
tion testified its giatitude to the duke by the 
gifts of the honour of Woodstock and hundred 
of Wotton, and erected a palace for him, one 
of the finest seats in the kingdom. Medals 
were struck in honour of the events, which 
Addison also celebrated in his poem of ‘The 
Campaign.” After the next campaign, which 
was inactive, he visited the courts of Berlin, 
Hanover, and Venice, and his concihating 
manners, great prudence, and perfect command 
of himself, contributed to render him as success- 
ful in his negociations as in the field. The 
new emperor Joseph invested him with the 
title of prince of the empire, which was ac- 
companied by a present of the priucipality of 
Mindelheim. On the victory of Ramillies, a 
bill was passed to settle his honours upon the 
male and female issue of his daughters. He 
next visited the German courts in the alliance, 
and waited upon Charles X11 of Sweden, then 
in Saxony. His reception was cold and re- 
served, yet he had sufficient penetration to 
perceive that the king would not interfere with 
the allied powers. In the campaign of 1707, 
his antagonist was the famous duke de Ven- 
dome, over whom he gained no advantage. 
He was also disappointed in his endeavours to 
rouse the confederacy into more activity. On 
his return to England he found that the duchess 
was out of favour with the queen, and though 
he was received with the usual attentions, 
yet it was evident his popularity at court was on 
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the decline. In 1708, in conjunction with 
prince Eugene he pained the battle of Uude- 
nard, and pushed the victory so far, that the 
French king entered into a negociation for 
peace, which was of no effect. In 1709 he 
defeated marshal Villars at Malplaquet, but 
this action was attended with great slaughter 
on both sides, the allies losing 18,000 men, 
which loss was but ill repaid by the capture 
of Mons. The prevalence of the Tories in 
England rendered the French war unpopular, 
and the prosecution and preaching of Sache- 
verel created a sensation unfavourable to its 
continuance. On the next visit of the duke to 
England, he found that the duchess by her 
great arrogance and airs of superiority, had so 
disgusted the queen, that a total breach had 
ensued, and though he was still received with 
public honours, he could by no means boast 
of his former influence. Early in 1710 he 
returned to the army, and with prince Eugene, 
gained another victory over Villars, and took 
the towns of Douay, Aire, and St Venant. 
During his absence a new ministry was chosen, 
composed of men hostile to him and his views, 
and on his return he was consequently ex- 
pected to resign, but this he would not do; 
but dissembling his indignation, again repaired 
to the field, and signalized himself by the cap- 
ture of Bonchain. Finding that he would not 
resign his command, it was taken from him; 
and a prosecution was even commenced against 
him, for applying the public money to private 
purposes. Disgusted hy this gross conduct 
and ingratitude, he repaired to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he was received with the great- 
est honour. He returned a short time before 
the queen’s death, and on the accession of 
George I, was restored to favour, and rein- 
stated in the supreme military command. ‘lhe 
last pubhce transaction m which he took a 
part was the defeat of the rebellion in 1715 ; 
in which his advice wastaken. Retiring from 
all public employments, his mental faculues 
gradually decayed, and falling into second 
childhood, he died at Windsor Lodge in 1722, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, leaving 
four daughters, who married into families of 
the first distinction. He was rather a man of 
solid sense than possessed of genius, and was 
gifted with great coolness and self- possession. 
He was not even commonly conversant in li- 
terature, but so well versed in all courtly arts, 
that he always acquitted himself with honour 
in the delicate negociations in which he was 
ph His proficiency in the graces, is 
said by lord Chesterfield to have been the 
chief cause of these successes. But his fame 
rests chiefly upon his military talents, of which 
he gave most illustrious proofs of superiority. 
In his moral character he seems to have been 
much guided by interest, and it does not ap- 
pear that he ever ceased intriguing with the 
Stuart family, whose restoradaon seemed at one 
time far from improbable. Neither does his 
connexion with the Whigs appear to have been 
more sincere, for, according to Macpherson, 
he held a correspondence with lord Boling- 
broke, from which he hoped to be restored to 
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power through the influence of the Tory mi- 
nistry. is avarice was equally notorious with 
his ambition, yet it does not appear that he 
ever made an unjust use of his ascendancy. 
His political enemy, the celebrated earl of Pe- 
terborough, pronounced his eulogy in these 
words: ‘‘ He was so great a man that I have 
forgotten his faults ;’’ a sentence which, upon 
the whole, tolerably well conveys the judg- 
ment of posterity. His duchess has been al- 
most equally celebrated for her boundless am- 
bition and avance ; she died in 1744, having 
amaused immense riches. She presented Mr 
Hooke witb 5,000l. to write a book, entitled 
‘© An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough,’ and bequeathed 
500/. to Mallet to write the life of the duke! 
Jn 1788 a selection of curious papers w2s pub- 
lished by lord Hailes, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Opinions of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough.” 
The duchess was the Atossa in Pope’s Satire on 
Women.—Biog. Brit. Coare’s Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

CHURCHILL (Cuan ves) a poet and sa- 
tirist of great temporary fame, was the son of 
the curate of St John’s, Westminster, in which 
parish he was born in 1751. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, but made so bad 
a use of his time, that he was refused admis- 
sion at the university of Oxford, on the ground 
of classical insufficiency. Ile accordingly re- 
turned to school, but soon closed his education 
by an imprudent marriage with a young lady 
in the neighbourhood. Ile however studied 
in private, and was at length admitted into 
holy orders by the bishop of London, and re- 
ceived a Welch curacy of thirty pounds a-year. 
. In order to increase this scanty income, he en- 
gnged in the sale of cyder; but being little 
adapted for trade, soon became insolvent. Re- 
turning to London, on the death of his father, 
he obtained his curacy ; but owing to the 
smallness of his income, and most likely to his 
fondness for theatrical amusements, and the 
company of the wits of the day, he was soon 
overwhelmed with debt. A composition with 
his creditors being effected, by the humane 
mediation of Dr Lloyd, the second master of 
Westminster school, he began to seriously 
think of exerting the talents which he was 
conscious that he possessed. His first choice 
of subject was very happily adapted to that 
line of observation his habits of life afforded 
him. Under the title of «* The Rosciad, a 
poem,” published firstin March 1761, without 
ainame ; he examined the excellencies and de- 
fects of the actors in the two houses with 
equal spirit, judgment, and vivacity. The lan- 
guage and versification too, although some- 
times careless and unequal, were far superior 
to the ordinary strain of current poetry in 
strength and energy, and the entire produc- 
tion bore the stamp of no common talents. 
The celebrity of this poem was very great ; 
and the players very weakly increased it by 
the impatience with which they resented its 
censures Pamphlets abounded on both sides 
of the question ; and the author justified himself 
in a new satire, entitled ‘ The Apology,” in 
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which the profession of a player was treated 
with humourous contempt. These works 
made him many enemies, for which he cared 
very little, as it brought him the far more dan- 
gerous intimacy and applause of the men of 
wit and pleasure about the town. A course 
of dissipation and intemperance followed, 
which excited much animadversion, and eli- 
cited fiom him his next satire, entitled 
“Night.” The Cock-lane imposture also 
formed a topic for his muse, in which he hesi- 
tated not to satirize Dr Johnson, in the piece 
entitled ‘‘ The Ghost.” He next fell in with 
the national ill humour against the Scotch, 
which originated in the political occurrences 
of the commencement of the reign of George 
III, by his ‘* Prophecy of Famine,” a Scotch 
pastoral; being a most acrimonious, yet 
strongly drawn caricature of Scottish disad- 
vantages. This poem was received with great 
avidity, and he immediately took that prece- 
dence as a political satirist, which he long 
maintained at the expence of candour and de- 
corum, and to the deterioration of both his 
poetical and mora) character. Of the latter 
indeed he now became utterly careless, and 
dropping the clerical habit, he parted from his 
wife, and even distinguished himself in the fa- 
shionable art of seduction. Being now a party 
writer by profession, he cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with Mr Wilkes, and employed his pen 
assiduously in the cause of opposition, and for 
hisown emolument. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he published, within three or four 
years, “An Epistle to Hogarth,” ‘ The 
Conference ;’’ ‘© The Duellist,” ‘* The Au- 
thor ;’”? ‘‘Gotham;” ‘* The Candidate ;” 
‘« The Times”’ ‘‘ Independence ;” and ‘* ‘The 
Journey.’’ Most of these pieces contain de- 
tached pictures, which display a vigorous fancy 
and forcible sentiments, expressed with creat 
occasional energy. In versification Churchill 
avowedly imitated Dryden; and when he 
finishes, he admirably exemplifies his due ap- 
preciation of his modcl, but he wrote too 
hastily not to injure his composition by pro- 
saic lines, and he frequently passed off his 
carelessness for design. [lis career was how- 
ever short ; for paying Mr Wilkes a visit at 
Boulogne, towards the end of the year 1764, 
he was seized with a fever, and on the 4th 
November, the same year, closed his short and 
animated career, at the age of thirty-four, much 
lamented by his particular friends, to whom, 
with all his failings, he was much endeared 
by a generosity not unusually attendant on 
strong passions and unshachled manners. The 
poetical reputation of Churchill has necessa- 
rily declined with the interest of the tempo- 
pa subjects on which he wasted his powers ; 
and although furnishing specimens of fine and 
vigorous execution, which merit the attraction 
of the poetical student, he will necessarily en- 
gage less and less attention as the stream of 
time proceeds, from more genesal readers.— 
Bwg. Brit. Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

CiTU RCHYARD (Tuomas) an early Eng- 
lish poet, who flourished in the reign of Mary 
and Elizabeth. He was a native of Shrewa- 
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vary; and the poem by which he is princi- 
pally known, “The Worthiness of Wales,” 
was published in 1580. His death took place 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen; 
tury. Camden has preserved an epitaph upon 
him, which was inscribed over his grave in the 

‘ch belonging to the church of St Margaret, 
Westminster.— Biog. Brit. 

CIACONIUS (Prrer) a native of Toledo, 
born 1525, Having made great progress in 
the study of divinity, as well as in classical and 
mathematical learning, at the university of 
Salamanca, he repaired to Rome, where he 
was employed by Gregory XIII, in superin- 
tending the new edition of the Bible, brought 
out under the auspices of that pontiff, and in 
revising the Decretal of Gratian, and other 
works then about to issue from the Vatican 
press. In the course of this engagement he 
wrote a variety of notes illustrating the wnit- 
ings of Tertullian, Cesar, Pliny, Terence, 
Seneca, and other Latin authors, and assisted 
Clavius in the reformation of the calendar, a 
task for which his learning and acuteness were 
happily adapted. As a reward for his labours, 
he obtained eventually from the pope, a ca- 
nunry in the cathedral of Seville, without 
quitting Rome, in which city he died in 1581. 
After his decease, appeared a treatise written 
by him, explanatory of the old Roman calen- 
dar; another on the Triclinia of the antients ; 
and a variety of tracts illustrative of the coins, 
weights, incriptions, &c. of Italian antiquity.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CIAMPINI (Joun Justin) an eminent 
scholar, as remarkable for the variety, as for 
the depth of his erudition. He was a native 
of Rome, born in 1633, and originally directed 
his attention to the study of the civil law, 
which he afterwards abandoned, applying him. 
self solely to the ecclesiastical bianch of the 
profession. In this line of reading he soon 
attained to great distinction, and after filling 
several minor situations, arrived at that of 
parco maggiore in the apostolic chancery. In 
1668 he published, in conjunction with Ricci 
aud some others, a literary journal ; and a few 
years afterwards instituted two societies, the 
one for the encouragement of the study of ec- 
clesiastical history, the other for that of ma- 
thematics and physics. In forming the latter 
of these academies, which he set about in 1677, 
he was much countenanced and assisted by 
Christina, the ex-queen of Sweden, then re- 
siding at Rome, who took great interest in an 
establishment which soon became distinguished. 
The works of Ciampini, both in Latin and 
Italian, though exhibiting ample proofs of the 
leaming and talents of their author, are yet 
deficient both in diction and arrangement, and 
are now little known heyond the sphere of the 
country in which they were composed. They 
con«ist principally of ‘‘ Conjecture de perpe- 
tuo Azymorum usu in Eccl. Lat.” 4to, 1688. 
T'wo folio volumes, entitled ‘‘ Vetera Monu- 
menta, &c.”? 1690, reprinted in 1699. This 
work, which is illustrated with plates of vari- 
ous ancient Roman edifices, is very curious. 
Another work, on a similar plan, treating of 
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the churches built by Constantine the Great, 

i printed in 1693, is equally so. He also wrote 
the lives of the popes, in Latin, (which ap- 
peared in 1688, and was first attributed to 
Anastasius the librarian,) and a history of the 
college of Abbreviators. His death took place 
in 1698.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

CIBBER (Cottey) a dramatic writer and 
actor of some eminence in his day ; and inas- 
much as the favour which his ‘ Nonjuror” 
brought him into with the friends of the Ha- 
noverian succession gained him the post of 
poet laureate, courtesy compels us also to call 
him a poet. Ile was the son of Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, a German statuary, a strong proof of 
whose abilities as an artist is exhibited in the 
two brazen statues of a raving and a melan- 
choly maniac, formerly exhibited over the 
front gate of Old Bethlehem hospital in Moor- 
fields, and now preserved in the new building 
dedicated tothe same purpose in the Lambeth- 
road.’ These figures, which have ever commanded 
the admiration of connoisseurs, and have been 
called by the satirist, ‘‘ Great Cibber's bra- 
zen, brainless brothers,’’ in allusion to the 
subject of this article. Colley Cibber was 
born in Londonin 1671, the pnides name of his 
mother, who was descended of a respectable fa- 
milyin Kutlandshire, being bestowed upon bim 
at the font. His father placed him at Gran- 
tham free-school, with the intention of giving 
him a university education ; but being disap- 
pointed of a fellowship at New college, Ox- 
ford, to which he advanced a claim on the 
plea of founder's kin by the maternal side, 
young Cibber entered the army. A very short 
trial however seems to have disgusted him 
with his profession, as at the age of eighteen 
we find him on the stage-list of Drury-lane 
theatre. His range of characters was at first 
limited and unimportant, his salary conse- 
quently small, till a lucky hit in the part of 
“* Fondlewife,”’ in the *‘Old Bachelor,” brought 
him into notice, principally it is said from his 
happy imitation of Dogget’s manner, and con- 
firmed him in the possession of that and all 
other characters of the same cast. In 1696 
appeared his first production as an author, 
‘“* Love’s last Shift ;’? a comedy, which a noble 
critic has pronounced the very best maiden 
effort at dramatic composition ever performed ; 
and in which he himself played a principal 
character. The year following, another piece 
from his pen, called ‘‘Woman’s Wit,” met 
with little success, and an attempt ata tragedy 
on the subject of Xerxes was completely 
damned the first night of representation in 
1699. In 1706 appeared his best play, ‘‘ The 
Careless Husband ;” in which the liveliness of 
the dialogue atones for the deficiency of the 
plot, and which at the time attracted even the 
unwilling applause of those who had no great 
regard for its author, and of Pope among the 
number. In 1711 he obtained a share in the 

atent of Drury-lane theatre with Wilks and 
Dacor: which being surrendered at the acces- 
sion of George J, the names of Booth and Sir 
Richard Steele were substituted in lieu of the 
latter in the new one then granted. Steele how- 
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ever soon withdrew in disgust from some dif- but with inferior abilities and reputation. He 
ferences of a pecuniary nature, and filed a bill was born in 1703, and received his educa- 
in chancery against his brother managers, ‘tion at Winchester school. In his theatrical 
whose cause Cibber defended successfully in career he displayed some talent, but bis inde 
person before sir Joseph Jekyll. In fact his lence and extravagance involved him in diffi- 
party seems to have had both law and equity ‘ culties, and he ruined his character by the ex- 
on its side, as the knight’s necessities, rather i pedients he adopted to retrieve his affairs. In 
than his sense of justice, had led to his making the winter of 1757 he engaged with Mr Tho- 
demands which fis partners were perfectly mas Sheridan as a performer at a Dublin thea- 
right in refusing to comply with. The last, | tre; and the packet-boat in which he took 
and by far the most profitable of his dramatic | his passage being cast away, he was drowned, 
efforts, the ‘‘ Nonjuror,”’ appeared in 1717, | together with almost every individual on 
a new version of which, under the title of the | board. While confined in prison for debt in 


‘‘ Hypocrite,” is yet a favourite on the stage ; 
and which in itself is little more than an adap- 
tation of the Tartuffe of Moliere. Besides the 
emoluments derived from its protracted run, it 
procured him a pension from the court ; and as | 
we before stated, did much towards obtaining | 
him the reversion of the laurel, which however 
was not conferred upon bim till the year 1730. 
This appointment, while it benefited him in a 
pecuniary point of view, and perhaps gratified 
his vanity, was the means of exposing him to 
much ridicule, both from friends and ecne- 
mies, inasmuch as his lyrical effusions were 
celebrated only for their absurdity. Cibber 
however had sense encuyh to join io the laugh 
againet himself, a rare thing with the ‘‘ genus 
irritabile vatum,” and soon after sold his share | 
and retired from the theatre, though he conti- 
nued on the boards as an occasional performer | 
till his seventy-fourth year, at which advanced 
age he acted the part of Pandulph in ‘ Papal | 
Tyranny,” a play of his own composing. In| 
1740 he gave to the world his own memoirs, 
under the title of ‘‘ An Apology for the Life 
of Mr Colley Cibber;” an amusing piece of 
biography, interspersed with many entertaining 
anecdotes of the characters and scenes with 
which its author was conversant. Another 
work of his of a graver cast, but badly exe- 
cuted, and now deservedly forgotten, was an 
essay “ On the Character and Conduct of 
Cicero,” 4to, 1747. Cuibber survived till his 
eighty-seventh year, when he died in 1757. 
His plays, among which are several adaptations 
from Shakspeare and other authors, as well 
as original pieces too numerous to be here re- 
capitulated, have been printed in five duode- 
cimo volumes. Although not perhaps in the 
highest sense of the woid a person of great 
genius, Cibber was yet far from being a man 
of mean abilities, as is proved not only by se- 
veral of the works already enumerated, but 
especially by his two expostulatory letters to 
Pope, in which the style, both of his raillery 
and remoustrances, is any thing but contempti- 
ble. His great misfortune was having for an 
enemy that bitter satirist, who, in addition to 
Occasional sarcasms, at length displaced his 
original hero Theobald, for the purpose of gib- 
betting Cibber to all posterity as the leading 
character in his Dunciad ; an alteration which, 
in addition to its injustice, has by no means 
aentores the poem.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. 

tor, 

CIBBER (Turorartus) son of the preced- 
ing, and also a dramatic writer and performer, 


1753, Theophilus Cibber was applied to by s 
bookseller to assist in the compilation of 2 
work which was published under his name, 
with the following titlkk—‘‘ The Lives of the 
Poets of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ 5 vols. 
12mo. The materials of this production were 
chiefly collected by Thomas Coxeter, (see 
Coxertrr,) and they are said to have been ar- 
ranged by Robert Shiels, a Scotsman, who 
was afterwards amanuensis to Dr Johnson ; s0 
that Cibber could merely have sanctioned the 
undertaking with his name, or at most seat d 
have corrected the poetical memoirs, whic 
do but little credit to the abilities of the joint 
composers. He altered some of the plays of 
Shakspeare, and produced a musical enter- 
tainment, entitled ‘‘ Patie and Peggy.’’— 
Biog. Dram, 

CIBBER (Susanna Marra) an English 
actress of the highest eminence, who was the 
sister of Dr Thomas Augustin Arne, and was 
unfortunately married to the mean and disso- 
lute Theophilus Cibber. She was born about 
1716, and displayed when young so much vo- 
cal talent, as jduced her brother to give ber 
instructions, which might qualify her for the 
profession of a public singer. She made her 
début in a piece of Ins composition, at the 
theatre in the Haymarket, with a degree of 
success which did not disappoint his expecta- 
tions. In 1734 she became the second wife 
of Theophilus Cibber, a circumstance which 
brougLt her under the more immediate notice 
of his father, the celebrated actor; who, per- 
ceiving her latent histrionic powers, deter- 
mined to cultivate them. Her first appearance 
was in Aaron Hill’s tragedy of Zara, where 
she acted the principal character, and at once 
established her reputation us the first tragic 
actress of her time. In comedy she also often 
exercised her talents, but by no means with 
equal success. Her inatrimonial connexion 
proved most unfortunate. A gentlemau was 
introduced to her by her husband, warmly re- 
commended, and favoured with the amplest op- 
portunity for exciting her gratitude and affec- 
tion. The natural consequences of such an in- 
timacy occurred. Cibber then brought an action 
for criminal conversation against his wife’s gal- 
lant, and laid his damages at the sum of 5,000/. 
But the evidence produced on the trial proved 
him to have been an accessary to his own dis- 
grace, and the verdict of the jury gave him 
only 101. Mrs Cibber was regarded as the 
victim of the base avarice of her profligate 
consort, and such was the fascination of her 
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manners and the general decorum of her con- 
duct, that she not only continued to be a pub- 
lic favourite, but also obtained the notice and 
esteem of many friends uf rank and respecta- 
bility. She performed at Drury-lane theatre, 
often together with Garrick, to whose admi- 
rable style of acting her’s was peculiarly adapt- 
ed. Her death took place January 3th 1766, 
and she was interred in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. She translated from the 
French of St Poix, a dramatic piece, entitled 
‘* The Oracle,” which was performed at Drury- 
lane.— Bing. Brit. Duvies’s Life of Garrick. 
CICERO (Marcus Tuttius) one of the 
brightest ornaments of Rome, while she yet 
deserved the name of a republic; a title, the 
Joss of which, his exertions ior a while deferred. 
He was a native of Arpinum,once occupied by 
the ancient Volsci, and was born there of an 
equestrian family, a.vu.c. 647, or in the 105th 
year before the Christian wra ; the name of his 
father, who led a retired life, being like his 
own, Marcus Tullius, and that of his mother, 
Helvia. The precocity of his talents appears 
to have developed itself at an early age, and 
to have gained him a pre-eminence among his 
school-fellows, which his subsequent progress, 
under the patronage of Q. M. Scevola, a dis- 
tinguished rhetorician, with whom he was 
placed on assuming the toga virilis, did much 
to justify. After accommodating himself to 
the custom of the Roman youth, by serving a 
campaign under P. Strabo and Sylla against 
the Marsi, he returned to pursue his studies 
inder Philo, the Atheman, then resident at 
Rome, and Molo, an eminent lawyer from 
Rhodes. At this early period of his life he 
made his maiden effort as an author, by the 
publication of a emall rhetorical treatise, and 
shortly afterwards trauslated some of the 
writings of Plato; the ‘ CEconomics” of 
Xenophon; and the ‘ Phanomena’’ of Ara- 
tus ; rendering the latter into hervic verse, a 
Species of composition in which he by no 
means excelled. At the age of twenty-six 
he may be said to have made his first appear- 
ance on the stage of public hfe, a» advocate 
for Quintius on a subject of private litigation ; 
but a more important suit soon raised hiin to 
an eminence in his profession, at least as dan- 
gerous as satisfactory to his feelings, and flat- 
tering to the vanity, of which he possessed a 
most inordinate share. This was an accusation 
of parricide brought by Chrysogonus, a freed- 
mau of the dictator Sylla, against Sextus Ros- 
cius Amerinus. When all the rest of the Ro- 
man bar declined to defend the accused through 
« dread of the consequences, the young orator 
procured, by his eloquence, a triumphant ac- 
quittal, at the price of a temporary withdrawal 
of himself to Athens; which measure was, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, deemed 
prudent both by himself and his friends. In this 
seat of learning and the arts, he continued 
availing himself of the instructions of Antio- 
chus and other philosuphers there resident ; 
till the death of Sylla allowed him to 
return to his native country. 
to the head of his profession as a pleader was 
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now rapid, not to say immediate, and the 
questorship in Sicily was the first reward of 
his talents. In this office, although at first 
unpopular with the islanders, on account of the 
quantity of grain which a scarcity in Rome 
compelled him to export thither ; his subse- 
quent moderation, uprightness, and impar- 
tiality soon did away with every impression to 
his disadvantage. Indeed, his connexion with 
Sicily ceased but with his life, and his exer- 
tions in her cause, especially in bringing 
Verres, the pretor, to justice, and compelling 
him to disgorge at least, a small portion of the 
wealth rung from her citizens by the most 
shameless rapacity, will ever redound as much 
to the credit of his heart, as the masterly ha- 
Tangues in which he laid open the infamous 
system acted upon by many of the Roman offi- 
cers in the colonies, did to the splendour of 
his forensic abilities. His next office was that 
of curulis edilis, one of much greater honour 
than profit, and calling in fact for large pecu- 
niary sacrifices to maintain it with dignity and 
credit. This, his careful manayement of re- 
sources, which, if not large, were flourishing, 
enabled him to discharge in such a manner as 
neither to forfeit his popularity with the ple- 
beans, nor the friendship which policy induced 
him to cultivate with those of the patrician 
order ; occasionally perhaps at the expence of 
consistency, if not of pminciple and of pa- 
triotism. The success of his endeavours to 
ingratiate himself with all parties, is proved by 
his being returned at the head of the candi- 
dates for the prictorship, which he obtained at 
the age of forty. In this situation, which he 
is allowed on all hands to have filled with 
much dignity and general propriety ; he had 
yet, so far an eye to his own individual inter- 
est, as not to omit seizing the opportunity 
afforded him by the influence he possessed, of 
securing a powerful friend in Pompey, by 
using his utmost efforts in favour of the lex ma- 
nilia. This law by conferring almost unlimited 
powers upon that distinguished general for the 
covduct of the war in Pontus, raised lim to 
a pie-emimence over bis fellow citizens; to the 
danger of which, however motives of policy 
might induce Cicero to wink, his letters to .\tt- 
cus prove him to have been by no means blind. 
Three years after his accession to the pretorian 
chair, having attained the consular age, 
he started as a candidate for the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, the highest office of the 
state ; his attainment of which was much faci- 
litaled by the alarm then generally enter- 
tained in the senate, from the suspected de- 
signs of Catiline, one of his competitors for the 
dignity. It was now that the splendour of the 
new consul’s genius blazed forth in its full 
effulyence ; aad upon this period of his life it is, 
that his claims to the veneration of his con- 
temporaries, and the admiration of pusterit 

are principally founded. Surrounded on all 
sides with dangers, the extent and even the 
nature of which it was difficult to foresee, he 
encountered only to subdue them. Impeded, 
in his efforts for the public 
good, by the pusiilanimous vacillation of the 
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senate, and by the utter incapacity of his col- 
league, Caius Antonius, a man whose princi- 
ples were as questionable as his profligacy was 
notorious, Cicero contrived to disencumber 
himself of the latter, by giving up to him his 
own province of Macedon, and then opposed 
the whole weight of his talents to the difficul- 
ties of his situation. By his persuasive powers, 
the plebeians were reconciled to the separation 
of the knights from the lower order of citizens 
in the theatre, an aristocratic assumption 
which had given great offence. The sedi- 
tious attempts of Rullus, the tribune, who de- 
manded an equal division of lands among the 
people, were foiled by his address ; and above 
all, the republic was saved from the utter sub- 
version with which his old competitor and 
bitter enemy, Catiline, menaced her whole 
fabric, by his united firmness, eloquence, and 
sagacity. The particulars of this celebrated 
conspiracy it is the province of history to de- 
tail : it is sufficient to state, that having ob- 
tained the completest intelligence of all the 
designs of the traitors, through a lady named 
Fulvia, whose character was little consonant 
with her rank. The consul was thus enabled to 
anticipate all their motions, to lay open before 
the assembled senate, in an oration replete 
at once with the soundest reasoning and the 
most bitter invective, the full detail of the me- 
ditated atrocities in the presence ‘of their pro- 
jector, whose attempt to assassinate him, his 
caution had already baffled. Catiline flying 
from Rome to the army under Manlius, and 
many of his confederates being arrested and 


convicted ; Cicero impressed on the minds of; 


the senate the necessity of com.ag to some im- 
mediate determination respecting their fate ; 
and that assembly deciding, through the spi- 
rited interference of Cato, in opposition to the 
insidious reasouing of Cesar, on their deaths ; 
the consul proceeded in person to the prison, 
and witnessed their immediate execution. 
This act, for which he was at the time sa- 
luted by the populace av their ‘ deliverer,”’ 
the ‘‘ second founder of Rome,”’ their pro- 
verbially fickle temper subsequently converted 
into a serious charge of public delinquency 
against their then idol. The influence of Ci- 
cero bad now reached its zenith ; and, from the 
period of his consulship, which expired soon 
after this suppression of the conspiracy, began 
to wane. Symptoms indeed of its approach- 
ing decline even previously manifested them- 
selves in the strictures which a few began to 
pass upon the act just alluded to, and the pro- 


priety of which, the tribunes, on his going out 
of office, would not allow him to defend in 
ublic ; restricting the customary farewell ad- 


eeu to a simple oath on his part, (the vanity 
exhibited in which, may perhaps be excused 
by its truth,) that ‘‘to his conduct alone was 
owing the salvation both of the city and the 
commonwealth.”” ‘The reins of political power 
were now trausferred into other hands, and 
Cicero returned to the enjoyment of compara- 
tive leisure ; occupying himself alternately in 
literary pursuits, and the display of his foren- 
sic abilities in questions of private litigation. 
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All his cares were soon however diverted from 
the affairs of others to his own immediate pre- 
servation, by an attack levelled manifestly 
against him, at the instigation of Publius Clo- 
dius, now tribune of the people. This profli- 
gate and inveterate enemy, burning with the 
desire of vengeance against Cicero, for having 
given evidence against him on his trial, upon 
a charge of violatung the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, brought forward a proposition condemn- 
ing, as guilty of treason to the republic, who- 
ever should have been concerned in the death 
of any citizen uncondemned by the people. 
The drift of this er post facto law was evident ; 
and Cicero, after vainly endeavouring to prevent 
its being passed, found himeelf impeached 
upon it, as accessary to the deaths of the con- 
Spirators, without the usual forms of trial. 
Being moreover deserted in his utmost need b 

Pompey, on whose friendship he bad calcu- 
Jated, he fled from the storm which it wasno 
longer in his power to oppose ; and a second 
time retiring into voluntary exile, sought an 
asylum at Thessalonica, in the society and hos- 
pitality of his frend Plancius. The career of 
Clodius was however as short as it was dis- 
graceful, Rome began to repent of her injus- 
tice towards the man whom she had so lately 
hailed as her father; and, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the profligate tribune, a de- 
cree was unanimously passed, recalling him 
from banishment, and charging the public au- 
thorities of every place through which he 
should pass, with the care of his person, and 
the discharge of his expences. His houses, de- 
stroyed by Clodius, were rebuilt at the public 
cost, and his return to Rome had almost the 
appearance of a triumphal entry. His admis- 
sion into the college of Auguys followed in his 
fifty-fourth year ; soon after which his legal 
and oratorical powers were again called into 
play, by the defence which he undertook to 
plead for Milo, who had killed his old enemy 
Clodius, in a private broil. This speech of 
his, which has come down to us entire, and 
is one of the most masterly specimens of 
this kind of composition extant, was much 
weakened in its delivery by the dismay of the 
advocate, at the appearance of some of Pom- 
pey’s soldiers in court ; and his client was, 
not improbably from the same cause, sen- 
tenced to banishment. Having discharged 
the offices of pretor and consul, a new regu- 
lation of the senate, compelled him to go as 
proconsul into Cilicia, and accordingly in his 
fifty-sixth year, he proceeded to that province, 
and conducted a campaign against the Par- 
thians with a degree of credit and success, 
for which he is considered to have been 
partly indebted to the military talents of his 
brother Quintus, who had served under Cesar ; 
between which latter general and Pompey, 
the commotions had broken out before his own 
return. In this important crisis, Cicero, after 
some vacillation, decided on espousing the 
cause of Pompey, whose army he joined ; 
though as it would seem, not without consi- 
derable misgivings ; and but for a fit of illness, 
real or pretended, he would have fought under 
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his banners at Pharsalia. On the total defeat 
of his party however, no long period elapsed 
before a complete reconciliation was effected 
between him and the conqueror, which was not 
interrupted even by Cicero’s writing in a strain 
of strong encomium the life of Cato, although 
Cesar thought it advisable to publish two re- 
ples toit. Being now in his sixty-first year, 
motives of interest induced him to repudiate 
his wife Terentia, for the sordid purpose of 
marrying his ward Publilia, a young lady of 
considerable fortune, which was rendered the 
more desirable to him by his being at this time 
considerably involved in debt. ‘This action, 
as well as his subsequent divorce of his new 
spouse, when her wealth bad been rendered 
available to his purposes, n ust ever be consi- 
dered as affixing a serious blot upon his cha- 
racter, both as a philosopher and a man. On 
the assassination of Casar, Cicero, though at 
first inclined to approve the part taken by 
Brutus and his associates, was induced by the 
natural timidity of his temper, not strengthen- 
ed or improved by age, and by the well direct- 
ed flatteries of Octavius, to espouse the cause 
of the latter; at whose instigation he afterwards 
pronounced those philippics against Anthony, 
which, while they added to his fame with pos- 
terity, were unquestionably the means of 
shortening his life. In the sdjustment of 
the differences between these two members 
of the triumvirate, the destruction of Cicero 
was made a sine quad non by his incensed and 
implacable foe, while his friend did not hesi- 
tate to suffer his name to be included in the 
proscription ; and Popilius Lenas, a tribune, 
whose life the orator had formerly saved by his 
eloquence, scrupled as httle to carry the bioody 
order into execution. Apprised of his danger, 
Cicero set out for the coast in his litter, but 
his route being hetrayed by his favourite 
and enfranchised slave Philologus, be was 
overtaken. He himself ordered his bear- 
ers to stop, and stretching out his neck 
received the fatal stroke without murmur or 
remoustrance. flis head and hand being se- 
vered from his body, were carried to Anthony, 
by whose orders they were affixed over the 
rostrum, which had proved so often the scene 
of his former triumphs. Thus, in the 64th 
year of his age, and in the forty-second before 
the Christian era, died Marcus ‘Tullius 
Cicero, one of the proudest names that have 
ever graced the page of history. His charac- 
ter may easily be collected from his actions. 
Mild and benevolent in disposition, with a 
etrong natural bias towards virtue and patriot- 
ism, the want of a proper firmness of purpose, 
and sufficient strength of mind, betrayed him in 

to great inconsistencies ; while his greediness of 
fame seduced him into the most intolerable and 
even ludicrous vanity. Of his intellectual quali- 
ties it is impossible to speak too highly. For 
fertility of imagination, nice tact, acuteness of 
judgment, and elegance of diction, he was un- 
‘rivalled in his day ; and many have considered 
him so, in the latter respect at least, through 
all succeeding ages, down even to our own. 
‘Some of his warmest admirers have indeed 
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gone so far as to assert, that as a writer he 
has ever been unequalled, and that there ia no 
sentiment which he has expressed in common 
with others, the superiority of which is not ma- 
nifestly on his side. The great variety of his 
works has usually caused them to be distributed 
into four classes :—1. His rhetorical treatises, 
the principal of which are his three dia- 
logues :—‘* De Oratore,” ‘* De Claris Ora- 
tonbus,’’ and his ‘* Orator,’’ addressed 
to Brutus—in these the dryness of pre- 
cept is enlivened by all the arts of elegant 
writing: 2. his “* Orations ;” which in num- 
ber amount to fifty-six, and form a treasure not 
only of eloquence but of historical and juridi- 
cal matter: 3. his philosophical works; the 
principal of which are, ‘* De Natura De- 
orum,”’ on the nature of the Gods; ‘‘ De 
Divinatione et de Fatu,” on Divinity and 
Fate ; ‘‘ Somnium Scipionis,” Scipio’s Dream, 
a fancy piece, founded on the Platonic doc- 
trines concerning the soul; ‘* De Finibus’”’ or 
Moral Ends; ‘‘ Questiones Tusculana,” ‘lus- 
culan Questions, so called from his villa of 
that name; ‘* De Officiis,” or Moral Duties; 
‘© Questiones Academica,’’ Academical Ques- 
tions; his dialogues, entitled ‘‘ Cato’ and 
‘* Lwlius,””’ treating of old age and friend- 
ship and his treatise ‘‘ De Legibus,’’ on the 
grounds ofjurisprudence. All the argumentative 
works of Cicero are admirably written; but 
he treats philosophical subjects rather elo- 
quently than profoundly, and may be deemed 
more a cultivator than a master of philosophy. 
He was of the mitigated academic sect, which, 
following Carneades, confessed the weakness 
of the human understanding, but admitted opi- 
nions founded on probabilities ; 4. ‘The ‘+ Epis- 
tles,”’ are not only admirabe specimens 
of the style proper for such compositions, but 
abound with curious matter, political and 
domestic, ‘The poetry of Cicero, which has 
been consigned to lasting ridicule, by a line in 
Juvenal, seems to have been that of the com- 
mon order of versifiers of his day, proving 
that no order of genius is universal. The best 
editions of the works of this great man are 
those of Elzevir, 10 vols.12mo, Leyden, 1642; 
Gronovius, 11 vols. 1¥mo, and 2 vols. 4to, 
1692, Amsterdam; Vorburgius, 16 vols. 8vo, 
and 2 vols. folio, 1794, Amsterdam; Olivetus, 
9 vols. 4to, Paris, 1740; Ernestus, 6 vols. 8vo, 
Halle, 1773--1777 ; Lallemande, 14 vols. 
12mo, 1768, Paris; and the Oxford edition, in 
10 vols. 4to. Grevius, Pearce, and Davis, have 
published separate parts of his writings; and 
his Epistles to his friends have been admirably 
well translated into English by Melmoth. His 
life by Dr. Conyers Middleton is well known. 
Cicero left behind hima son Marcus, for whose 
instruction his Offices were composed ; but 
though not without a degree of ability for mi- 
litary tactics, he appears to have had no taste 
for literature, but to have lived a profligate, 
and died without honour.—Pluterch. Fabri- 
cius, Brucker. Middleton. ; ; 

CID (1H«) a hero of great fame in Spanish 
history and romance, who flourished in the 
eleventh century. His real name was Don 
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Roderigo Dios de Bivar, his title of Cid being 
merely the Arabic term for Jord. He was 
educated at the court of the kings of Castile, 
and acquired by his valour the reputation of 
being the greatest captain of the age. He 
saved don Sancho, king of Castile, in his war 
against bis brother Alfonso, king of Leon; and 
when Sancho was killed by treason, would not 
allow Alfonso to succecd him until he had 
solemnly purged himself of all concern in the 
murder by an oath, In 1074 he married 
donna Ximenes Dias, daughter of count Al- 
vares of the Asturias, and soon after quitted 
Castile, with a band of friends and retaizers, 
in order to ravage and waste Arragon, At 
length by his exploits he made himself a sort 
of petty sovereign over a territory which he 
conquered from the Moors; and on the 
murder of Hiaya, hing ef Toledo, became 
master of Valentia, which he held until his 
death in 1099. The Spanish historians, or 
rather romance writers, have mixed up the his- 
tory of the Cid with a thousand wonderful 
stories, which are all fabulous ; not even ex- 
cepting his single combat with don Gomez, 
and marriage with his daughter. The Jatter 
fable, it need not be said, forms the interesting 
subject of Corneille’s admirable tragedy, 
“ The Cid,” which was borrowed from a 
Spamsh play founded on the sume imputed 
adventure.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CIMABUE (Joun) the reviver of painting 
in Italy, was born at Florence in 1240. His 
inclination for the art was very strong, and 
was favoured by the circumstance of some 
Greek artists being invited to Florence to re- 
store the arts of design. Cimabue was placed 
under their tuition, and soon became superior 
to his instructors. He painted in fresco and 
distemper, oil colours not yet being discovered ; 
and not only painted historical subjects, but 
also portraits, which was considered very won- 
derful at that time. He had no idea of the 
management of lights and shadows, and was 
ignorant of perspective. Ile is spoken of by 
Dante as having attained the greatest emi- 
nence during lis time, but was afterwards sur- 
passed by his pupil Giotto. His works deserve 
admiration only in comparison with the other 
productions of a barbarous age ; though he la- 
Loured hard to attain the excellence he con- 
ceived, and hesitated not to destroy any pieces 
which were defective. He died about 1300. 
Some of his works still exist in the church of 
Santa Croce at Fhorence.—Vusari. Tira- 
bosehi. Pilkington. 

CIMAROSA (Domenico) an eminent com- 
poser of Naples, born 1754. Having learned 
the rudiments of music from Aprile, he after- 
wards studied it under Durante at Loretto, 
and soon attained to a greater degree of repu-— 
tation in the science than any of his cotempo- | 
raries except Piccini. On the occupation of. 
Italy by the French, Cimarosa manifested so | 
strong an attachment to the new order of| 
things, that after their secession he fell into 
great disgrace with the Austrian court; and 
being thrown into prison, although he was for- | 
tunate enough to escape the death to which , 
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many of his companions were sentenced, yet 
the treatment he underwent during his con- 
finement is supposed to have materially in- 
jured his constitution, and to have accelerated 
his death, which took place at Venice in 1801. 
His operas, twenty-six in number, are princi- 
pally comic; but though composed for buffo 
singers, never degenerate into vulgarity or 
buffoonery. Of these pieces the ‘ Italiana in 
Londra,’” the ‘* Matrimonio per susurro,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Matrimonis Segreto,’’ were the 
most successful, the last especially, being 
received with an applause amounting to 
enthusiasm. The modesty of Cimarosa ap- 
pears to have been equal to his merit; and he 
is known to have rejected indignantly the flat- 
tery of a painter of some eminence, who once 
assured him that he considered him superior 
to Mozart, saying abruptly: ‘* Pray, sir, what 
would you think of any one who should have 
the impudence to tell you that you were su- 
perior to Raffaelle?’’ Gretry’s observation 
upon the difference between these two great 
composers was, that whereas ‘‘ Mozart places 
the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on 
the stage, Cimarosa puts the statue on the 
stage and the pedestal in the orchestra.— Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

CIMON, acelebrated Athenian general, the 
son ot Miltiudes. lis carly career was very 
dissipated and unpromising, but his great qua- 
Jities soon after began to display themselves 
about the time of the Persian invasion, and he 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle of 
Salamis. Aristides, who thought favourably 
of his abihnea and integrity, at length ini- 
tiated him into public business; and after 
the expulsion of the Persians he was made 
admiral of the Athenian fleet, acting under 
Pausanias the Lacedamonian. He soon after 
succeeded the latter in his command of the 
confederates, and signalized himself by various 
victories over the Persians, both by sea and 
land. Ile brought back to Athens an immense 
booty, and being greatly enriched, expended 
his fortune in the public service with extreme 
hberality. When the Persians renewed hos- 
tilities by an invasion of the Clersonesus, Ci- 
mon was sent to recover it, which, by another 
naval victory, he successfully eflected. The 
party of Pericles, which was opposed to him, 
now acquiring influence, he was accused of 
having been bribed not to follow up his victo- 
ries in Macedonia, and he was banished by the 
ostracism for ten years. He was however re- 
called at the end of five, and once more con- 
ducted a triumphant warfare against the Per- 
sians. Cimon terminated his honourable ca- 
reer while besieging Ciuum in Cyprus, leav- 
ing behind him a name, which, from the happy 
union of splendid talents, with the amiable and 
generous qualities of the heart, has ever been 
a favourite one among the illustrious charac- 
ters of Greece. Cimon was the first who es- 
tablished public schools at Athens, as Pytha- 
goras had done in Italy.—Cornelius Nepos. 
Plutarch. 

CINCINNATUS (Lucius Quincrius) an 
illustrious Roman, flourished in the latter part 
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of the third century of the republic. He 
belonged to the patrician family of the Quinc- 
tii, but was so poor as to be obliged to culti- 
vate his own smal] farm. In the year of 
Rome 292 he was created consul, during the 
time of the disputes between the senate and 
the tribunes of the people. Incensed against 
the plebeians, who had banished his son 
Ceso, for some violence he had committed in 
supporting the senate, he reproached the tri- 
bunes for their insolence, and the senators for 
their cowardice, and prevented any motion for 
the Terentian law in favour of the people. 
On the senators wishing to have him for con- 
sul the following year, he refused their offer as 
being contrary to their own resolution of con- 
tinuing magistracies to the same persons. He 
retired to his farm, but on the consul Minu- 
cius and his army being closely invested by 
the A:qui, he was created dictator; and when 
waited upon by the deputies of the senate, 
was found ploughing one of his fields. He 
was iminediately saluted as dictator, and ac- 
companied the deputies back to Rome ; where, 
the next day, he made a levy of all citizens 
capable of bearing arms, and proceeding in 
battle array to Algidum caused an entrench- 
ment to be thrown up before the enemy’s camp, 
and then apprised the consular army of their 
arrival, The A‘qui, surrounded by two hos- 
tile bodies, were obliged to submit to a treaty, 
by which giving up their principal officers, 
arms, &e they were passed under the yoke, 
and iguominiously dismissed. After reprov- 
ing the consul, Cincinnatus returned triumph- 
antly to Rome, and was reccived as saviour of 
the state. He retained his authority only a 
few days, until the chief witness against his 
son Czso, was convicted of perjury, when the 
latter being recalled, he abdicated the supreme 
dignity. It is said of him by Florus, ‘* that 
he returned to his oxen, a triumphant hushand- 
man, having finished a war in fifteen days, as 
if he had been in haste to return to his inter- 
rupted Jabours.’’ On the discovery of the 
conspiracy of Sp. Meelius, for the overthrow 
of the constitution, he was again created dic- 
tator, though very much against his will, be- 
ing then upwards of eighty. He succeeded in 
putting down this conspirator, and having 
tranquillized the people by distributing among 
them, at a low price, the vast magazines of 
corn found in Melius’s house, once more re- 
tired.—Florus. Univ. Hist. 

CINELLI] (Grovannt) a Florentine physi- 
cian, born in 1625. He was aman of much 
general learning, and published a work enti 
tled ‘‘ Bibliothica Volante,’’ whicu met with 
ise success, and was reprinted in 1734 at 

enice, in four 4to vols. Entering into a pro- 
fessional controversy with his contemporary 
Moniglia ; his opponent had interest enough 
with the grand duke, his master, to deprive 
his rival for a while of his liberty. He was 
however at length released, when he quitted 
his native city for ever, and died at Loretto in 
1706 —Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CINNA (Lucius Corners) a Roman 
Statesman, memorable for his share in the do 
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mestic contests which agitated his country dur 
ing the latter age of the republic. He became 
consul after the expulsion of Caius Marius 
from Rome ; and embracing the cause of that 
chief, he drove his rival Sylla from Rome, and 
recalled the former fiom his retreat in Africa, 
In the extensive and cruel proscription which 
followed the return of Marius he deeply parti- 
cipated, shared with him in the consuls! ip, 
and after having assumed that office a third 
time, he was assassinated at Ancona, by one 
of his officers, as he was preparing for hostli- 
ties with Sylla. His death took place 84 BC. 
Paterculus, the historian, says Cinna ‘‘ was 
one, who having attempted what no good man 
would have dared, performed what none but a 
very brave man could have effected ; and if he 
was inconsiderate in counsel, was a great man 
mn action.”—Plutarch. Rollin’s Roman Hist. 

CINNAMUS (Joun) a Greek historian, 
who wrote the lives of two emperors of the 
Comneni family, John and Manuel, to the iatter 
of whom he was notary. The period em- 
braced by his history is from the year 1118 to 
1176. He is considered an elegant, though 
occasionally an obscure author, and in the 
opinion of Allatius imitates Procopius, while 
Vossius on the other hand considers Xeno- 
phon to have been his model. ‘Tollius print- 
ed the first edition of lis works at Utrecht, 
with a Latin translation and a commentary in 
4to, 1652, which Du Cange reprinted, with 
additional notes auu observations, at Paris in 
1670, folio. The time of Cinuamus’s birth 
and decease is equally uncertain, but he ap- 
pears to have been alive as late as 1183.— 
Care. Dupin. 

CIPRIANI (Giovanni Batisra) an emi- 
nent painter, was born at Pistoia in Tuscany 
in 1727. He received his first instructions 
from an English artist residing at Florence, 
under the name of Gabbiani. He went to 
Rome in 1750, and after remaining there two 
or three years, came to England with Sir Wm. 
Chambers and Mr Wilton ; and with the latter, 
when the duke of Richmond opened his gal- 
lery as a school of arts, was appointed visitor. 
Hie was one of the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy at its foundation in 1769; and on making 
the design for the diploma, received the pre- 
sent of a silver cup. The chief of his large 
paintings are at Hloughton, but he has left a 
great number of drawings which are very 
highly estimated. ‘‘ The fertility of his inven- 
tion,’ says Mr Fuseli, ‘‘the graces of his 
composition, and the seductive elegance of his 
forms, were only surpassed by the probity of 
his character, the simplicity of his manners, 
and the benevolence of his heart.”” Many en- 
gravings from his designs were executed by 
Bartolozzi, He died at Chelsea in 1785.— 
Pilkington. 

CIRILLO (Dominic) a learned Neapolitan 
botanist, born in 1730, and educated by his 
uncle Nicolas, president of the academy, and 
a physician of eminence, for the medical pro- 
fession. In 1760) he obtained the hotanical 
professorship in the university of his native 
city; and the year following published am 
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introduction to his favourite science, Attend- | racter was that of a zealous disciplinarian, 
ing lady Walpole to London, he mixed much! notwithstanding which, he was much beloved 
with the English literati of the day, and espe-; by his soldiers; and though a foreigner, he 
cially cultivated the acquaintanca of Dr W. commanded the respect and esteem of the 
Hunter, from whose instructions he derived officers who served under him. Military cri- 
much information. On his return to Naples tics have considered him as the most skilful of 
in 1780, he foilowed up his former pursuits , the generals opposed to the French in the re- 
with great ardour, and published a work en-: volutionary wars of the last century.—Dict. 
titled ‘ Nosologie methodica Rudimenta,” des /7. M. du 18me. Siécle. 
which he followed up by a treatise on the es- CLAIRAULT (Avexis Cravnr) an emi- 
sential characteristics of certain plants, 1784; nent mathematician and natural philosopher 
a ‘Flora Neapolitana,” 1793; and ‘* Cy- of the last century. Hie was a native of Pa- 
reus Papyrus,” printed at Parma in 1766. ris; and even in his childhood he displayed a 
Being naturally of an ardent temperament, he remarkable taste for study. In his eleventh 
entered with much warmth into the politics of year he is said to have produced a geometri- 
the time, attaching himself strongly to the re- cal memoir, which obtained the approbation 
volutionary party, and was in office during’ of the Academy of Sciences; and he was cho- 
the occupation of Naples by the French, a cir- sen an associate of that learned body at the 
cumstance which cost him his life on the re- age of eighteen. 1n 1736 he went with Mau- 
storation of the old government, by whose or- pertuis on a voyage to Tornea in Lapland, to 
ders he was tried for treason, aud executed in measure a deyree of the meridian, in order 
1799.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. to determine the figure of the earth; which 
CLAIRFAIT (Count de) a Vallon officer, task these academicians satisfactorily executed, 
field-marshal in the Austrian army, aud kmight and thereby verified the conjecture of Newton, 
of the golden fleece. After having served with that the earth was an oblate spheroid or globe, 
distinction in the war with Turkey, he was flattened at the poles. Clairault closed a life 
employed in 1792 against the revolutionary devoted to science in 1765. The following 
armies of France. In August that year he are his principal works—‘' Recherches sur les 
assisted in the taking of Longevy, and entered “ourbes 4 double Courbure ;”’ ‘‘ Théorie du 
Stenay in the beginning of September: he then Mouvement des Cometes ;” ‘Théorie de la 
commanded a body of troops in Champagne ; Figure de la Terre ;’’ ‘‘ Tables de Ja June ;” 
and at length, retiring into the Netherlands, | ‘héorie de la Lune ;” ‘‘ Elémens de Géo- 
lost, on the Gth of November, the famous battle métrie ;” ‘‘ Elémens d’Algebra.” Some of 
of Jemappe, no less honourable to the van- | these treatises have been reprinted since the 
quished than the victor. His subsequent re- death of the author ; and of the Elements of 
treat towards the Rhine with a handful of Algebra, an improved edition by Garnier, was 
troops, closely followed by the enemy, added published at Paris in 1801, 2 vols. 8vo..— 
much to his military reputation. In 1793 the Hutton’s Mat. Dict. Biog. Univ. 
prince of Coburg took the chief command of | CLAITRON (Ciara Josepuinrn Hirrora 
the Austrian army, but Cairfait continued to Lecris pe La Tune) a celebrated French ac- 
direct its operations. He gained advantages tress. She evinced, when very young, a pre- 
aver the French at Aldenhoven, and at Ner- dilection for the stage, and adopting the thea- 
winde, where he commanded the left wing of trical profession, soon became the first tragic 
the army which was alone victorious ; and he performer of her age and country. Garrick, 
also acquired fresh laurels at Quievrain, at when he visited Paris, became acquainted with 
Famars, at the capture of Quesnoi, and on her, and afterwards testified the highest ad 
other occasions. At the commencement of miration of her talents. She long remained 
the campaign of 1794 he continued to com- without a rival; and having retired from the 
mand acorps; and being opposed to Piche- stage, died at an advanced age in 1803. She 
gru in West Flanders, it was only after seven published ‘‘ Mémofres et Réflexions sur la 
successive well-contested combats that he was Déclamation Théatrale.’’—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
obliged to give way to the superior force of CLARE (Martin) a writer on hydraulics, 
the French. The next year he commanded at who was master of a grammar-school, and 
Mayence, and gave new proofs of his ta- lived in the early part of the last century. 
lents in attacking an entrenched camp of the His ‘‘ Treatise on the Motion of Fluids, natu- 
enemy, and raising the blockade of that ral and artificial, and particularly that of Air 
place. At this period he was made field and Water,” 1735, 8vo, is much esteemed, 
marshal, and commander of all the troops and has been repeatedly printed. An en- 
on the Rhine, as well as of the army of the larged edition of this work was published in 
empire. On his visiting Vienna in January 1802.—Orig. Com. 
1796, he was received with distinguished ho. CLARK (Jonn) an industrious critic and 
nour by the emperor, and public rejoicings classical commentator, who published many 
took place on the occasion. Notwithstanding useful works on education. He was the mas- 
the hemage thus paid to his talents, Clairfait ter of a grammar-school at Hull in Yorkshire, 
did not choose to resume his military com- where he died in May 1734. Among his pub- 
mand, being disgusted with the obstacles op- lications are—‘‘ An Essay on the Education 
posed to his plans of operation. He remained of Youth in Grammar Schools;” ‘‘ An Essay 
at Vienna as member of the Aulic council]; on Study,” to which is subjoined an arranged 
and died there in 1798 His professional cha: catalogue of books; ‘‘The Fonndation of 
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Morality considered ;” ‘* On Moral Religion ;” 
‘‘ An Examination of Middleton's Answer to 
Christianity as old as the Creation;” ‘* An 
Introduction to making Latin ;”’ and editions 
of several Latin authors with English Transla- 
tions.— Gent. Mag. 

CLARKE (AcureEp, DD.) dean of Exe- 
ter, born in 1696. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at St Paul’s school, and 
afterwards obtained a fellowship at Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge ; in which univer- 
tity he took the degree of doctor in divinity 
# 1728, on the occasion of George 11’s visit, 
bemg a chaplain and deputy clerk of the closet 
to that monarch. In 1740 he was raised to 
the deanery of Exeter, but retained his prefer- 
ment scarcely two years, dving in 1742. The 
hospitals and other chamntavle foundations, 
both in Exeter and Winchester, were much 
indebted to lus munificence. With the excep- 
tion of four sermons, an ‘‘ Essay on the Cha- 
racter of Caroline, Queen to George I1,” is 
the only work of his, extant.—Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict. 

CLARKE (Epwarp Daniet, LLD.) a 
celebrated traveller of our own times, profes- 
sor of mineralogy at Cambridge, which uni- 
versity he enriched with the fruits of his re- 
searches in foreign countries. He was the 
second son of the Rev. Edward Clarke, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Letters on the Spanish Nation,” 
and various minor works, and was born in 
1767. He received his education at Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which society he became 
a fellow, having taken the degree of AM. in 
1794. Soon after he accompanied lord Ber- 
wick to Italy, and in 1799 set out with his 
friend Mr Cripps, on an extensive and Jabon- 
ous tour through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Russia, Tartary, Circassia, Asia M1- 
nor, Syria, Palestine, Greece, and Turkey ; 
returning in 1802 through Germany and 
France. On his return he obtained from the 
university to which he belonged, the honorary 
degree of LLD. as a distinguished mark of 
their approbation, and in consideration of the 
services rendered to their public libraries and 
institutions by his liberal contributions, among 
which the greatest perhaps in value is the 
celebrated manuscript of Plato’s works, with 
nearly one hundred others, and a colossal sta- 
tue of the Eleusinian Ceres. ‘To him also 
the British nation is indebted for the acquisi- 
tion of the famous sarcophagus of Alexander 
the Great, which he discovered in the posses- 
sion of the French troops in Egypt, and was 
the means of its being surrendered to the Eng 
lish army. In 1806 he commenced a course 
of lectures on mineralogy, in which science 
he had brought a splendid collection of speci- 
mens to Europe ; and in 1808 a professorship 
being founded purposely for the encourage- 
ment of that branch of knowledge, he was 
elevated to the chair. A valuable collection 
of plants and medals proved aiso at once the 
correctness of hia taste and the extent of bis 
éndustry ; while a curious model of mount 
Vesuvius, constructed by him, with the aasist- 
ance of an Italian artist, from the materials of 
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the mountain it represents, attests his great in» 
genuity. This piece of art is now in the posses~- 
sion of lord Berwick. Dr. Clarke published 
‘¢ 'Festimony of different Authors respecting 
the colossal Statue of Ceres, placed in the 
Vestibule of the Public Library at Cambridge, 
with an Account of its removal from Eleusis,”* 
8vo, 1801-1803; ‘The Tomb of Alexander, 
a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought 
from Alexandria, and now in the British Mu- 
seum,’’ 4to, 1805 ; ‘*‘ A Methodical Distribution 
of the Mineral Kingdom,” folio, 1807, ‘A 
Letter to the Gentlemen of the British Mu- 
seum,” 4to, 1807; ‘‘A Description of the 
Greek Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediterranean, and 
deposited in the Vestibule of the University 
Library, Cambridge,’’ 8vo, 1809; ‘‘ Travels 
in various Countnes of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; part I, containing Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey,” 4to, 1810; ‘* Part IJ, contain- 
ing Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
Section 1st,”’ 4to, 1812; ‘‘Section 2d,” 1814; 
and a ‘“‘ Letter to Herbert Marsh, DD. in 
reply to Observations in his Pamphlet on the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,” 8vo, 
18:14. Dr. Clarke died in Pall Mall, March 
9 1821, and was buried on the 18th with 
public honours in the chapel of Jesus college, 
Cambridge.— Ann. Biog. Gent. Mag. 

CLARKE (Henny) an eminent professor 
uf »#.athematics, and native of Salford, near 
Menchester. He was bred a land surveyor, 
but on the formation of the Manchester Phi- 
losophical Society, accepted the situation of 
lecturer in natural and experimental philosoe 
phy and the mathematics. In 180% he re~ 
moved to the Military college then situated at 
Marlow in Buckinghamshire, on obtaining the 
mathematical professorship in that establish- 
ment, graduating about the same period as 
LLD. in the university of Edinburgh. He 
published several valuable treatises, among 
others, ‘‘ An Essay on the Usefulness of Ma- 
thematical Learning ;” a dissertation ‘‘ On 
Perspective,” 8vo; another on ‘ Circulating 
Numbers,”’ 8vo; and a third, ‘‘On Stenoe 
graphy ;” “ ‘Tabule Linguarum, or Grammars 
of most of the Modern European Languages ;”” 
'¢é The Seaman’s Desiderata, or Rules for find- 
ing the Longitude atSea ;” an ‘‘ lntroduction 
to Geography,”’ 12mc ; “‘ Virgil Revindicated,” 
in answer to bishop Horsley, 4to;” ‘ Rules 
for Clearing the Lunar Tistances from a Star 
or the Sun ;” anda translation from the Latin, 
entitled ‘‘ The Summatim of Series,” 4to, Dr 
Clarke died April 30, 1818, at Islington.— 
Monthly Mag. 1818. 

CLARKE (Jziremran, Mus, Doct.) an 
English musician of celebrity, the pupil and 
friend of Blow, who resigned in his favour the 
situation of almoner of St Paul’s in 1693, of 
which cathedral Clarke was afterwards ap- 
pointed organist. In 1700 he, as well as bis 
master, obtained the situation of gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, and in 1704 they became 
joint organists to the king. Dr. Clark's com- 
positions, though few in number, are remarka- 
ble fur their melody oa pathos. The most 
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celebrated of them are his—“ Praise the Lord, 
O Jerusalem,” and ‘I will love thee,” an- 
thems ; and the ballad air, ‘‘The bonny Gray- 
eyed Morn,” originally written for Durfey’s 
comedy of the ‘Fond Husband,” but better 
known as that of ‘Tis Woman that seduces 
all Mankind,” introduced in Gay’s “ Beggar's 
Opera.” <A singular story is told of the man- 
ner of his death. Entertaining a passion 
equally violent and hopeless for a lady of high 
yank, he resolved to destroy himself ; and rid- 
ing into the country, gave his horse to a ser- 
vant to hold while he proceeded to the corner 
of a field, in which was a pond surrounded by 
trees, when he debated for some time whether 
he should hang or drown. Not being able to de- 
cide, he took out a piece of silver and threw 
it into the air, resolving to be guided by the 
chance of the cast ; when, as if on purpose to 
discourage his design, the shilling fell upon 
its edge, and stuck upright in the clay. Al- 
though diverted by this circumstance trom his 
intention at the moment, he jid not abandon 
it, but a few days afterwards shot himself 
through the head with a pistol in his own 
lodgings, November 5, 1707.—Biog. Dict. of 


us. 

CLARKE (SamvE ) an ingenious compiler, 
was the son of the vicar of Woolston, in War- 
wickshire, where he was born in 1599. He 
éntered into orders, and was presented to the 
living of Alcester by lord Brooke. After re- 
maining there nine years he came to Lon 
don, and was minister of St Bennet Fink, 
until the Restoration. He died in 1682. Ie 
published—‘* The Mairow of Ecclesiastical 
History,’ 4to.; ‘* The Marrow of Divinity,”’ 
fol.; ‘‘ A Mirror or Looking-glass for Saints 
and Sinners;’’ ‘* The Lives of sundry emi- 
nent Persons in this latter Age ;” and ‘* A 
General Martyrclogy.”—Celamy. 

CLARKE (SamueEt) a learned divine, was 
a native of Brackley in Northamptoashire, 
where he was born in 1623. He studied at 
Merton college, Oxford, where he took his 
master’s degree in 1648 ; and in 1650 took a 
school at Islington, where he became engaged 
in Walton’s Polyglott. On returning to the uni- 
versity in 1658, he became superior beadle at 
law, and architypographicus, His works are— 
4.  Septimum Bibliorum Polyglottum volu- 
men cum versionibus Antiquissimis, non Chal- 
daica tantum, sed Syriacis, A‘thiopicis, Cop- 
ticis, Arabicis, Persicis contextum,” in MS.; 
2. ‘* Varice Lectiones et Observationes in Chal- 
daicum Paraphrasia ;”’ 3. ‘* Scientia Metrica 
et Rythmica ; seu Tractatus de Prosodia Ara- 
bica ex Authoribus Probatissimus FEruta;” the 
translation of a piece from Hebrew into Latin, 
entitled ‘‘ Massereth Beracoth,” is also attri- 
buted to him. He died in 1669.—TVood. 

CLARKE (Samvet, DD.) a celebrated di- 
vine and philosopher of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Norwich in the year 1675, of 
which city his father was an alderman. He 
received his early education in the free-school 
of his native city, whence he was removed to 
Caius college, bridge. Whilst at the uni- 
versity he diligently cultivated a knowledge of 
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the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
before the of twenty-one, had largely con- 
tributed to diffuse the Newtonian system. Of 
opinion that the vebicle of an established work 
like that of Rohault, would be most conve- 
nient for the gradual introduction of true phi- 
losophy, he translated that author’s physics 
for the use of young students, whom he 
thereby familiarized with the language and 
reasonings of Newton. On entering into or- 
ders he became chaplain to Moore, bishop of 
Norwich ; and first became an author in his 
own profession in 1699, when he published 
‘Three practical Essays upon Baptism, Confir- 
mation,and Repentance.” This work, said to 
be the most devout of all his compositions, 
was followed by ‘* Reflections on a book 
called ‘ Amyntor,’ by Toland ;”’ relating to the 
authenticity of writings not received into the 
canon of Scripture. In 1701 he published his 
‘* Paraphrase on the Four Gospels,” and about 
the same time received two small livings in 
and near Norwich. In 1704 he was appointed 
to preach the sermon at Boyle’s lecture, when 
he chose for his subject the ‘* Being and At- 
tributes of God,’’ and gave so much asatisfac- 
tion that he was appointed to the same office 
next year, when his subject was the ‘‘ Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion.” 
These sermons, in number sixteen, exceed- 
ingly raised the author’s reputation as a close 
and acute reasoner, although his argument 
a priori, for the existence of a God, was by 
Pope and others, deemed too subtle and me- 
taphysical. He however employed it only in 
opposition to Hobbes, Spinoza, and similar 
reasoners, who could be no other way op- 
posed. In 1706 he published ‘‘A Letter to 
Mr Dodwell, on the Immortality of the Soul ;’”’ 
and during the same year gave an elegant La- 
tin version of sir Isaac Newton’s Optics, for 
which that great man presented him with 
500/. His fnend, bishop Moore, now intro- 
duced him to queen Anne, who appoiuted him 
her chaplain, and presented him with the rec- 
tory of St James’s, Westminster, the highest 
preferment he ever obtained. On this occa- 
sion he took hisdegree as DD. In 1712 he 
appeared as a philologist, by editing a fine 
edition of Cesar's Commentaries, which he 
dedicated to the great duke of Marlborough ; 
and inthe same year published a work which 
involved him in endless controversy, entitled 
“ The Scripture doctrine of the ‘Irinity.” In 
this production that mysterious tenet is, on 
critical principles, examined as deducible from 
the words of Scripture, to the production of a 
result so different from the opinion of the 
church of England, that it became a subject 
of complaint in the lower house of Convoca- 
tion. Several controversial pieccs were wiit- 
ten on this occasion, the chief champion of 
orthodoxy heing Dr Waterland. In 1715 and 
1716, wu disputation was carried on between 
Dr Clarke and the celebrated Leibnitz, con- 
cerning the principles of natural philosophy 
and religion ; the papers of which were col- 
lected and addressed to the princess of Waies, 
afterwards queen Caroline. In 1717, he pub- 
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fished “ Remarks upon Collins’s Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Liberty,” and soon after gave 
much offence by altering the doxology of the 
singing Psalms at St James’s; on which oc- 
casion the bishop of London sent a circular to 
the clergy forbidding the use of them. About 
this time he received the mastership of the 
Wigston Hospital in Leicester. In 1724 he 
published a volume consisting of seventeen 
sermons ; and on the death of sir Isaac Newton 
in 1727, was offered the place of master of the 
mint. This office he declined accepting as 
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Saxon, and English Coins,” 4to. The foun- 
dation 9f the latter work was the discovery of 
the old Saxon pound by Martin Folkes, but 
it took a wide range, and comprehended many 
imporlant topics, historical and political. He 
was also author of some ingenious poems.— 
The rev. Enwarv Crarxr,ason of the above, 
resided for some time in Spain as chaplain to 
the embassy, and on his return published 
‘© Tetters concerning the Spanish Nation,” 
4to, which were very favourably received. 
He was also father of the late celebrated tra- 


inconsistent with his profession, preferment! vel'er, Edward Daniel Clarke, and of the rey, 
in which had however, now become hopeless.! James Stanier Clarke, author of the Life of 
In 1728 he wrote a letter to Mr Hoadley, Lord Nelson.—Biog. Brit. 


*¢ On the Proportion of Velocity and Force in 


CLAUDE (Lorraine) properly Ciaupe 


Bodies in motion ;” and the next year ap- Gere, deemed an unrivalled painter of land- 


peared the first twelve books of Homer’s Iliad, | scape. 


He was born in 1600, of obscure pa: 


with a Latin version ; the remaining books of rents, inthe diocese of Toul near Lorraine ; 


which were published by his son in 1732. Dr 
Clarke’s reputation as a classical scholar is 
chiefly founded on this performance, which is 
held in high esteem. He had all his life en- 
joyed sound health, but on Sunday, May 11, 
1729, when going to preach before the judges 
at Serjeants’ Inn, he was seized with a pleu- 
ritic complaint, which carried him off after a 
few days’ illness in his fifty-fourth year. He 
left in MS, prepared for the press, *‘ An Ex- 
position of the Catechism,’’ which was pub- 
lished by his brother, with ten posthumous 
volumes of sermons. ‘The private character of 
Dr Clarke was extremely amiable, being up- 
right, mild, and unaffected. Jlis intellectual 
claim was founded on a strong cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty without passion or enthu- 
siasm. He closely *‘ursued his object with 
methodical accuracy and logical acuteness, 
aided by a memory strongly retentive, and 
indefatigable attention. Ly his wife, Cathe- 
rine Lockwood, he had seven children, two 
of whom died before him. ITlis widow en- 
joyed a pension of a hundred guineas a year 
from queen Caroline.—Jonn CLarkeE, an Eng- 
lish divine, brother of Dr Clarke, was bred 
a weaver, but moved by the example of the 
latter, he studied at Cambridge, and taking 
orders obtained the degree of DD. By the 
interest of his brother he became chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, and finally dean of Salis- 
bury. He published sermons on the ‘ Origin 
of Evil,” and translated ‘* Rohault’s Physics,” 
and ‘* Grotius de Veritate.’ He died in 
1729.—Biog. Brit. Chalmers’s and Aikin’s 
G, Biog. 

CLARKE (Wiiuram) a divine and anti- 
quary, was born at Haghmon Abbey in Shrop- 
shire, in 1696. He was educated at the free- 
school of Shrewsbury, whence he was removed 
to St John’s college, Cambridge. In 1724 he 
was promoted to the hving of Buxted in Sus- 
sex, and in 1738 was made prebend of Chi- 
chester. In 1770 he was promoted to the 
chancellorship of his diocese, but enjoyed this 
dignity but a short time, dying in 1771. He 
wrote a preface to his father-in-law, Dr Wot- 
ton’s “ Leges Walliz Ecclesiastice,” 1730; 
«s A Discourse on the Commerce of the Ro- 
mans ;” ‘The Connexion of the Roman, 


and when very young was placed in the ser- 
vice of a pastry cook, whom, after the death of 
his parents, he deserted and repaired to Fri- 
burgh, where he had a brother, an engraver in 
wood. From the latter he received some in- 
structions in drawing, after which he accompa- 
nied a relation, a lace-maker, to Rome. Left 
in that capital without support, he sought em- 
ployment in the lowest capacity under the 
painter Tassi, from whom he imbibed the lead- 
ing principles of his art. He then passed two 
years with Goffredi Wals, at Naples, after 
which he returned to Rome, and gradually be- 
coming celcbrated, obtained extensive employ- 
ment. Wearicd with a sedentary life, he made 
the tour of Italy aud Germany in his way to 
his native province, and remained a year at 
Nancy, assisting arelation who painted for the 
duke of Lorraine. Tired of this employment he 
again repaired to Rome, and being then of the 
age of thirty only, was regarded as a cousum- 
mate master of his art. He industriously sup- 
plied the demands on his pencil, which 
were extremely numerous, although his works 
now bore a very high price ; and as his repu- 
tation caused other painters to copy his style 
and steal his thoughts, he adopted the excel- 
lent method of mahing drawings in a book of 
all the pictures he painted, which book, enti- 
tled ‘* Libro di Verita,’’ is in the posses- 
sion of the duke of Devonshire. This 
great painter was a man of great sim- 
plicity and regularity of manners. He 
lived in a state of celibacy, much tormented 
by the gout, which did not however | aah 
him reaching his eighty-second year, dying at 
Rome in 1682. The real master of Claude 
was nature, which he studied in all its variety, 
frequently continuing in the fields from dawn 
until sunset, marking every play of light in the 
sky, studying the character of each period of 
the day, and storing a faithful memory with 
every authentic feature of rural scenery. From 
a deficiency in early instruction he never ex- 
celled in the human form, in consequence of 
which he employed other artists to supply 
figures to his pieces. His own peculiar ex- 
cellencies, are the warmth and lustre of his 
lights, the fine keeping of his distances, the 
delicacy and variety 7“ : oi and the sweet- 
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ness and-harmony diffused over the whole. 
His works are numerous, and are found im all 
the principal cabinets and collections. Se- 
veinl of them have been engraved by different 
masters,—D’ Argenville Vies de Peint. Aikin’s 
G. Dict. : 
CLAUDE (Jon) one of the most eminent 
of the French protestant divines, was born at 
La Sauvetat, where his father was minister. 
He was educated by the latter with great care, 
and sent to finish his studies at Montauban. 
After being admitted to the ministry, he be- 
came minister at Nismes, which possessed an 
academy for the protestants, where he gave 
private Jectures on divinity, which gained him 
great reputation. In consequence of the op- 
position which he made to a projected reunion 
of the protestants with the church of Rome, 
be was interdicted from exercising his minis- 
terial functions in Languedoc, and repaired to 
Paris in order to get this interdiction removed. 
While in that capital he composed a brief an- 
uwer to a work of the Port-Royalists on the 
Eucharist, which proved the origin of a famous 
controversy, in which Claude showed his ta- 
lents for disputation to great advantage. Un- 
able to obtain any remission from the court, 
he was chosen minister at Montauban ; where, 
after four years’ residence, he was again 6i- 
lenced, on which he accepted an invitation 
from the church of Charenton. In 1678 he 
held a private disputation with the celebrated 
Bossuet, in which, as usual, both parties 
claimed the victory. At the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz he was ordered to quit the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours, although the 
other ministers were ullowed fifteen days, | 
distinction in no way honourable to tb 
magnanimity of the Catholic clergy, t 
whom he had proved so effecuve a 
opponent. He retired to Holland, wher 
he received aconsiderable pension from thi 
prince of Orange, which he enjoyed but a shor 
time, being carried off by a sudden illness it 
January 1687. He was allowed, even by hi 
antagonists, to possess great powers as 
controversialist. His style was strong, Vl 
gorous, and correct ; and to sound learnin; 
and keen wit, he joined solid judgment and 
ready elocution: his morals also were irre 
oachable, and his integrity untainted. Hi 
eft a son, who became minister at the Hague, 
and who published his father’s posthumous 
works, in 5 vols.12mo, 1688.— Bayle. Moreri 
CLAUDIANUS (Ccaunivas) a Latin poe 
in the declining age of Roman literature 
Both his country and his religion have beer 
made the subjects of controversy. Spain 
Gaul, and Italy, have respectively bee 
suppoxed to have given birth to Claudian ; bu 
it is most probable that he was an kgyphan 
His writings afford no tracea of Christianity 
and therefore though patronized by the em 
peror Honorius and his minister Stilicho, | 
may be concluded, that like other courtiers h 
wasa Pagan. He was an imtator of Vir,il 
and in the polished elegance of his style, bi 
appioaches more nearly to his great mode 
un Why of his ; but the subject 
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‘of his larger poems, which are chiefly court 
panegyrics, detract much from their value. 
«© The Old Man of Verona,” and others of 
his smaller pieces are eminentiy beautiful. 
Claudian flourished AD, 397. The best edi- 
‘tions of his works are, that in usum Deiphini, 
Paris, 1677, 4to; Geaner’s, Leipsic, 1759, 2 
vols. 8vo ; and the varivrum edition of Am- 
sterdam, 1760, 4to.—Vossius de Poet. Lat 
Elton’s Spec. af Classic Poets. 
CLAVELL (Jonn) «# poetical highway- 
man in the reign of Charles I. He belonged 
a gang of robbers, and together with some 
_. his associates he was taken prisoner, tried, 
and condemned to lose his life ; but he found 
ieans to obtain a reprieve, and was probably 
‘ardoned on condition of giving such informa- 
on as might lead to the discovery of other 
offenders. He subsequently composed a work 
in verse, with the following title: ‘‘ The Re- 
vantation of an ill-led Life, or a Discoverie of 
jhe Highway Law; with vehement Dissua- 
sions to all (in that kind) Offenders; as also 
many cautelous Admonitions and full Instruc- 
ions how to know, shunne, and apprehend a 
“hiefe,’? with a portrait of the author. This 
urious poem was first published in 1628, and 
‘eprinted in 1634. Both editions may be 
-eckoned among books which are valuable for 
cheir scarcity. Clavell’s work is stated to 
iave been approved by the king, and published 
»y his express command.— Original. 
CLAVIERE (Srerxen) a financier and 
statesman, who was a native of Geneva. He 
exercised the profession of a banker in that 
city, whence he was expelled for attempting 
to excite political commotions. He went to 
France, and in 1787 published, in conjunction 
with Brissot, a treatise ‘‘ De la France et des 
Etats Ums,’’ designed to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the American Revolution to the 
kingdom of France, and the advantages which 
both nations might derive from a commer- 
cial intercourse. On the commencement of 
the Revolution he attached himself to the Ja- 
cobin party, became a noted member of the 
society of the friends of the blacks (des Amis 
des Noirs), and wrote on the subject of finance. 
He assisted Bnssot in revolutionizing the co- 
lonies, and in March, 1792, he was made 
minister of the public contributions, He was 
dismissed from this office in the month of 
June, but after the dethronement of the king 
he was restored to the exercise of his func- 
tions, and became a member of the provisional 
executive council, consisting of six persons, in 
whom was vested the entire management of 
public affairs. Belonging tothe faction of the 
Girondists, he was invojved in their fall ; and 
being arrested and sent to the revolutionary 
tribunal, he prevented a public execution by 
putting an end to his own life in prison, De~- 
cember 8th, 1793, at the age of fifty-eight. 
Mercier, in his Nouveau Paris, says, that Cla- 
viere killed himself to prevent the confiscation 
of his estate, which was thus preserved to his 
family.— Dict. des H. M. du 18me. Siecle. 
CLAVIGERO (Francesco Saverio) 8 
Spanish historian, who wasa native of Vera 
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Crus in Mexico. He was educated as an ec- 
clesiastic, and resided nearly forty years in the 
provinces of New Spain, where he acquired 
the languages of the Mexicans and other indi- 
genous nations, collected many of their tradi- 
tions, and studied their historical paintings and 
other monuments of antiquity. The first of 
his researches was a ‘‘ History of Mexico,” 
written in Italian, of which an English trans- 
lation in 2 vols. 4to, was published in 1787. 
This is a most compiehensive work, affording 
a great deal of information relative to the na- 
tural and civil history, antiquities, and religion 
of Mexico; but it displays more industry than 
judgment on the part of the author.— Monthly 
Review. 

CLAVIUS (CunrisroPuHer) an eminent ma- 
thematician of the 16th century. He was a 
native of Bamberg in Germany, and became a 
member of the order of Jesuits. He distin- 
guished himself chiefly by the correction of the 
calendar, which he undertook by the command 
of pope Gregory XIII, and he defended his 
labours against the animadversions of the elder 
Scaliger and others. He also published an 
edition of Euclid, with annotations and other 
mathematical works. His death took place at 
Rome in 161%, at the age of seventy-five.— 
Martin’s Biog. Philos. Huttun’s Mat. Dict. 

CLAYTON (Roserrt) an Irish prelate, was 
the son of Dr Clayton, dean of Kildare, and 
was born in Dublin in 1695. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, and Trinity 
college, Dublin; and in 1729 obtained his 
doctor’s degree. Becoming acquainted with 
Dr Clarke, he was recommended by that emi- 
nent divine to queen Caroline, which good of- 
fice being backed by lady Sundon, who was 
related to him by marriage, he was succes- 
sively appointed tothe sees of Killala, Cork, 
and Clogher. His first publication was an 
** Introduction to the History of the Jews,”’ 
which was succeeded by ‘‘ The Chronology 
of the Hebrew Bible Vindicated,” 1747, 4to. 
In 1749 he published ‘‘ A Dissertation on 
Prophecy ;”” and in 1751, ‘‘ An Essay on Spi- 
rit,”” which excited a warm controversy ap- 
peared with his name to the dedication, al- 
though not written by himself; the Arian 
tendency of which adopted publication, put a 
stop to all further translation. He next pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Vindication of the Histories of the 
Old and New Testament,” against Boling- 
broke, 1752, 8vo; and in 1753 he printed 
*«* A Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai 
and back again, translated from a manuscript 
written by the Prefect of Egypt.” In 1756, 
his ardour to produce what he deemed a reform 
in the church, induced him, with very little 
consideration, to make a motion in the Irish 
house of Lords to expunge the Athanasian and 
Nicean creeds from the liturgy of the church 
of Ireland. This speech gave great offence, 
and met with nota single supporter. No pub- 
lic attack was however made upon him, until 
after his publication in 1757, of the third part 
of his ‘‘ Vindication of the Old and New Tes- 
taments,” in which he deviated so widely 
from orthodory, that measures were adopted 
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to deprive him of his preferment. This result 
had such an effect upon the bishop’s spirits, 
that he died, in a state of nervous agitation, 
before the day appointed for a commencement 
of oer against him in February 1758. 
—Biog. Brit. 

CLEANTHES, a stoic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Asaus in Lydia, flourished about 240 
BC. His Grst protession was that of a wrest- 
ler, but a visit to Athens induced bim to tum 
philosopher, and he became a disciple of Zeno. 
In order to devote the day to study, he used to 
draw water and perform other laborious of- 
fices in the night to gain a scanty subsistence ; 
and his poverty was so great, that for want of 
paper he used to write his master’s lectures 
upon shells and bones. He was derided for 
his patient labour, and received the appella- 
tion of ‘* the ass ;’" on which he observed, that 
if that were the case he was better able to 
bear the weight of Zeno’s doctrine. His 
friends called him Hercules, on account of his 
endurance of mental and bodily toil, He was 
at length chosen to be the successor of Zeno in 
his school. Being reproached for his great 
timidity, he replied : ‘* It preserves me from 
many mistakes.”” He starved himself to death 
in the following manner :—Being afflicted bya 
disease in the mouth, the physician prescribed 
fasting, in which he persisted for two days, 
and was then so much better that he was al- 
lowed again to eat, but refused, saying, that 
as he had proceeded so far on hia journey it 
was not worth while to stop, and therefore 
persevered to the last. He was the author of 
many writings valuable in their time, but only 
a few small fragments remain. After his 
death the Roman senate decreed a statue to 
him in his native placex—Diog. Laert. Brucker, 
Hist. Philos. Moreri. 

CLEAVER (W114) bishop of St Asaph, 
a sound critic and able divine. He was born 
at Twyford, Bucks, (where his father, a clergy- 
man of the church of England, kept a semi- 
nary for the instruction of youth,)in 1742. On 
entering at the university of Oxford, he ob- 
tained a demyship at Magdalen college, but 
soon after removed to Brazennose, upon a fel- 
lowship ; and being appointed tutor to Richard, 
marquis of Buckingham, obtained, through the 
interest of the Grenville family, a prebendal 
stall at Westminster. This piece of prefer- 
ment was couferred on him in 1784, and in 
the year following he was chosen principal of 
Brazennose college, by the election of the 
fellows of that foundation. In 1787 he was 
raised to the episcopal bench as bishop of 
Chester, whence in 1800 he was translated to 
the see of Bangor; and six years after to the 
far more valuable one of St Asaph, still re- 
taining the headship of his college. Besides 
his theological works, consisting of ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Herbert Marsh's Disgertation on the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke ;” 
“ Directions to the Clergy on the Choice of 
Books ;” and some volumes of occasional Ser- 
mons ; he edited the celebrated Oxford Homer, 
published under the auspices of his noble pa- 
tron, and was tbe author of an able treatise on 
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the Greek metres. The same powerful infla. 
ence which assisted in procuring his own ele. 
vation, obtained aleo an hhish mitre for his 
brother, Dr Euseby Cleaver, first bishop of 
Ferns, and afterwards archbishop of Dublin. 
Bishop William Cleaver died in 1815.—Gent. 


Mag. 

CLEGHORN (Grorcr) a physician of 
considerable eminence, who was born in 1716, 
near Edinburgh, and received his education in 
that city. in 1751 he became a pupil of Dr 
Alexander Monro, anatomical professor at the 
university ; and while studying under him, he 
contracted an intimacy with Fothergill, Cum- 
ing, and other medical students, whose meet- 
ings for mutual improvement, gave rise to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. In 
1736 he left the university to go to Minorca, 
as surgeon to the 2¢d regiment of foot. He 
resided in that island thirteen ycars, devoting 
his time to his professional duties, and to the 
improvement of his knowledge of anatomy. 
After his return he published at London a 
treatise on the Diseases of Minorca, in the 
composition of which he is said to have been 
assisted by his friend Dr Fothergill. This 
work has always been considered as an excel- 
lent model of what may be styled medical 
topography. 1n 1751 Dr Cleghorn settled at 
Dublin, and gave lectures on anatomy. He 
was afterwards admitted a member of the uni- 
versity there; and in 1784 he was elected an 
honorary member of the Irish college of phy- 
sicians, and he was made anatomical professor. 
On the institution of the Royal Irish academy 
he became one of the earliest membeis. This 
death took place in December, 1789.— Hut- 
chinson’s Biog. Med.—Witutam Cricnorn, 
nephew of the preceding, was brought up to 
the same profession. He took the degree of 
MD. at Edinburgh, in 1779, on which occa- 
sion he produced an ingenious dissertation, 
“ De Iyne.” He settled as a physician in 
Dublin, under the auspices of his uncle, with 
whom he was associated in the office of lec- 
turer on anatomy in Trinity college. The ex 
pectations of future eminence which his friends 
had formed from his abilities and acquire- 
ments were disappointed by his death in 1783, 
at the age of twenty-eight. —Lond. Med. Jour. 

CLELAND (Joun) a man of letters, chiefly 
memorable for the misapplication of his ta- 
lents. He wasthe son of colonel Cleland, a 
man of wit and pleasure in the beginning of 
the last century, who is supposed to have been 
the original of the character so admirably de- 
scribed by Addison, in the Spectators, under 
the name of Will Honeycomb. The subject of 
this article was educated at Westminster 
school; after which he obtained the appoint- 
ment of English consul at Smyrna. He then 
went to the East Indies, whence he returned 
in embarrassed circumstances. Distress and 
want of principle prompted him to write for 
the press a licentious novel, the copyright of 
which he is reported to have sold for the 
sum of twenty guineas to the proprietor of the 
Monthly Review, then a bookseller. This cir- 
cumstance may account for the following cri- 
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tique on the book referred to, which, whatevér 
were the motives of the publisher, richly de- 
serves to be put onrecord. ‘This is a work of 
the novel kind, thrown into the form of letters 
from a reformed woman of the town to her 
friend, containing accounts of her past life, and 
describing the steps by which she was led to 
vice and infamy. It does not appear to us 
that this performance has any thing in it more 
offensive to decency or delicacy of sentiment 
and expression than our novels and books of 
entertainment m general have, for in truth 
they are most of them but too faulty in this re- 
spect. The author of * * * * * does not seem 
to have expressed any thing with a view to 
countenance the practice of any immorality, 
hut merely to exhibit truth and nature to the 
world, and to lay open those mysteries of ini- 
quity, that, in our opinion, need only to be ex- 
posed to view, in order to their being abhorred 
and shunned by those who might otherwise, 
unwarily fall into them. As tothe step lately 
taken to suppress this book, we are really at a 
loss to account for it. ‘The newspapers in- 
form us, that the Jlstory of Tom Jones has 
been suppressed in France as an immoral 
work,”’—-Monthly Review, vol. 11, p. 451. 
Cleland was prosecuted, or about to be prose- 
cuted, for this publication, when his case be- 
coming known, Lord Granville gave him an 
allowance of 100/. a year to save him from the 
temptation of again prostituting his pen for a 
support. He afterwards wrote some novels of 
a more innocent description, which are not 
destitute of merit. He also published an ety- 
mological work, entitled ‘‘ The Way to Things 
by Words, and to Words by Things,” 8vo; 
and a ‘‘ Specimen of an Etymological Vocabu- 
lary ; or Essay, by means of the analytic me- 
thod, to retneve the ancient Celtic,’’ 8vo. 
His death took place at an advanced age, in 
1789.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. of 18th Cent. 
Monthly Mae. 

CLEMANGIS or DE CLAMINGES (Nr- 
CHOLAS) a distinguished divine of Paris, of the 
university of which he became rector in 1393. 
The works of this priest are reckoned among 
those which testify most forcibly concerning 
the corruptions of the church of Rome, on 
which account they were published by Lydius, 
a protestant minister, in Holland, in 1613. 
One of them, a treatise entitled ‘« Of the cor- 
rupt State of the Church,”” which was written 


about 1414, censures the pomp and pride of 
the clergy, their pluralities, aad the disorders 
in monasteries, with great freedom. It also 


condemns the multiplication of feasts, and ar- 
gues for their retrenchment. There is ex- 
tant a large collection of this writer’s letters, 
the style of which is very pure, and superior 
to the general taste of the age. The catholic 
writers naturally enough describe him as too 
declamatory and satirical. He died about 
1440.—Du Pin. Moreri. 

CLEMENCET (D. Cuantrs) a catholic 
ecclesiastic, was born at Painblanc, in the dio- 
cese of Autun, in 172%, and at the age of 
7 apse entered the congregation of St Maur. 
After teaching rhetoric with distinction, he was 
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walled to Paris to the monastery of the Blanc- 
Manteaux; where he died in 1778. He was 
@ pious, good man, but zealously attached to 
his own opinions, and very violent against the 
Jesuits. His literary labours were incessant, 
and the fruits of them are—1. ‘‘ L’Art de vé- 
rifier les Dates,” the historical part of which 
contains the foundation and substance of umi- 
versal history from Jesus Christ to the present 
time, a model of chronological knowledge and 
exactness; 2. ‘‘ Lettre &@ Morenas sur son 
Abrégé del’ Histoire Ecclesiastique de Fleury.”’ 
3. ‘Histoire Générale de Port Royal ght 
‘© L’Histoire Littéraire de France ;’’ 5. ‘* La 
Justification de I’Histoire LEcclesiastique de 
Racine ;” 6. “ La Verité et I’[nnocence vic- 
torieuses de ]’Erreur et de Ja Calomnie au su- 
jet du Projet de Bourg Fontaine,’ warmly 
confuting the Jesuits. He is also author of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Authenticité des Piéces 
du procés-criminel de Religion, et d'Ftat qui 
8 lnstruit contre les Jesuits depuis 200 ans 
demontrée,” 1760, 12mo.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CLEMENS (Romanus) one of the early 
Christians, the friend and fellow-traveller of 
St Paul, afterwards bishop of Rome. He was 
the author of an epistle to the church of Co- 
rinth, printed in the ‘‘ Patres Apostolici’” of 
Le Clerc, 1698, Amst. Of this work, the 
only manuscript of which now extant may 
be found in the British Museum, archbishop 
Wake printed a translation in 1705. Clemens 
is supposed to have died at Rome about the 
close of the first century.—Moreri. Cave. 
CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, an emi- 
nent father of the church ; is supposed by some 
to have been a rative of Athens, and by others 
of Aleaandria ; but of bis real origin very lit- 
tle is known. He lived towards the close of 
the second century, aud being educated in pa- 
ganism had acquired an extensive knowledge 
of literature and philosophy when he was 
converted to Christianity. Ile succeeded Pan- 
tenus in the catechetical school of Alexan- 
dria, about the year 189, and taught in it un- 
til the edict of Severus in 202 obliged him to 
change his residence. He was in Cappadocia 
in 210, and afterwards visited Antioch, but 
nothing further of his history is known. He 
Was a copious writer, as appears from a list of 
his works by Eusebius and Jerome. Of these 
there are remaining, wmtten in Greek—1. 
‘‘ Proctrepticon, or an Exhortation to the Pa- 
gans ;” %, ‘“‘ Pedagogus, or the Instructor 5” 3. 
‘‘Stromata,’’ a name borrowed from carpet-work, 
and intended to denote the miscellaneous na- 
ture of the philosophical and religious topics o! 
which the work treats; 4. the fragment oi 
a treatise on the use of riches, entitled ‘‘ What 
rich Man shall be saved?’ In these works 
Clement approaches the strict standard of or- 
thodoxy ; but in one which is lost, called «* Hy- 
polpoern: Institutions,’’according to Photius, 
é maintained sentiments which were very 
unscriptural. This father, in respect to learn- 
ing, surpassed most of the early Christian 
writers, and his ‘‘ Stromata,”’ are very valua- 
ble, as containing many quotations from an- 
cient books, and recording several facts which 
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are not to be met with elsewhere. The works 
of Clement of Alexandria were first printed in 
Greek only, at Florence in 1550. f the va- 
rious editions, with Latin versions, the best is 
that of archbishop Potter, 2 vols. folio, 1715, 
Oxon.—Du Pin. Care. Brucker. 
CLEMENT XIV. (Pope) the real name of 
his pontiff was Joho Vincent Antony Gan- 
ganelli, and he was the son of a physician of 
St Archangelo near Rimini, where he was 
yorn in 1705. He received his early educa- 
ion at Rimini, and at the age of eighteen en- 
tered the order of Minor Conventual krancis- 
rans at Urbino. At the age of thirty-five he 
was appointed theological professor in the col- 
lege of St Bonaventure at Rome. In this sta- 
tion he acquired general respect, by inculcat- 
“ng knowledge, and sentiments far superior to 
che usual tone of monkery. His merit attract- 
ed the notice of Benedict XIV, who made him 
counsellor of the holy office, and in 1759 he 
was raised to the cardinalate by Clement XIII, 
On the death of the latter, in the midst of the 
embarrassment caused by the demand of the 
catholic sovereigns for the suppression of the 
Jesuits, Ganganelli was chosen his successor, 
chiefly through the influence of the house of 
Bourbon. His election, which took place in 
May 1764, caused great joy among the people, 
and he immediately began to conciliate the 
offenced sovereigns, but not in such a way as 
to sacrifice the dignity of his station. Being 
urged to the suppression of the Jesuits, the 
great object of the Bourbon courts, he cooll 
replied: ‘‘ That as the fathcr of all the faithful, 
and especially the protector of the religious 
societies, he could not destroy a celebrated 
order, without reasons which would justify him 
before God and in the eyes of posterity.” The 
great public event of his pontificate however 
was this suppression, for which he signed a 
brief on July 21, 1775. This grand event 
indisputably shook the fabric of papal influ- 
ence, a truth which is now well understood; 
and the late change of affairs in favour of Ro- 
man influence, is accordingly marked with the 
most arduous attempts to revive this fearful 
order, of which Ganganelli was possibly not 
so much the enemy, as the involuntary instru- 
ment of such as were so. ‘The suppression 
was immediately succeeded by a reconciliation 
with the discontented courts; but the pope 
soon uiter began to lanyuish, and his final 
illness being attended with severe pains in the 
bowels, which reduced him toa skeleton, the 
known jesuitical doctrines on the subject of 
expediency, gave rise to a suspicion that he 
had been poisoned. Clement himself foresaw 
his approacbing end, and said that he knew 
the reason; but it must be admitted that 
something more than vague surmise is neces- 
wary to justify such an accusation; and that 
if 60 disposed, the Jesuits would most likely 
have perpetrated it by way of prevention, ra- 
ther than of revenge. The pope died on ° 
tember 22, 1775. This sensible pontiff, while 
he maintained the true dignity of his station, 
was eminently distinguished for simplicity of 
manners and disinterestedness, no pope hav- 
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ing been less guilty of the vice of nepotism. 
He was also perfectly free from bigotry, and 
received strangers, whether catholic or pro- 
testant, with equal kindness. He was par- 
ticularly fond of easy, unrestrained conversa- 
tion, and often sought to enjoy it with his more 

culiar intimates ; but was at the same time 
indefatigable in business, and minutely atten- 
tive to the good of his people. The modesty 
and occupations of Clement prevented him 
from becoming an author, and the letters and 
other pieces ascribed to him, are either wholly, 
or in a great part spurious.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CLEMENT (Davrp) a pastor of the re- 
formed church, born at Hof Geismar, of French 
parents, about the commencement of the last 
century. In 1736, having taken orders, he 
was appointed to a congregation of refugees at 
Brunswick, which he afterwards quitted for a 
similar situation at Hanover. He was a man 
of considerable reading, and published a valu- 
able ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonnée,” of scarce books, 
in nine quarto volumes, and a “ Specimen 
Bibliothece Hispano-Majensiz,” 1753, 4to. 
a death took place in 1760.—Nouv. Dict. 

ist. 

CLEMENT (Francis) a learned monk of 
the order of St Benedict, at St Maur, a native 
of Beze in Burgundy, born in 1714. Being 
summoned to Paris, he, at the instigation of 
the superiors of his order, wrote two books | 
(the 11th and 12th) in continuation of the’! 
literary history of France, begun by Rivet, | 
and subsequently, in conjunction with Briet, ' 
added a 12th and ai3th volume to Boquet's 
celebrated collection of French historians. 
The unfinished work on chronology by Antine 
Durand and Clemencet, entitled ‘“ L’Ait de 
vérifier des Dates,” was also indebted to him 
for its completicn, after thirty years’ labour. 
He had himself commenced another work on 
asimilar plan, but confined himself in it to 
settling the dates of events previous to the 
Christian era. This he did not live to finish. 
The above-mentioned, with a catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Jesuits’ library at St Ger-: 
main des Pres, and a treatise on the origin of 
the Samaritan Bible, complete the list of his 
writings. His death took place in 1793.— 
ae Univ. 

LEMENT (Joun) an English physician 
and classical scholar of the sixteenth century. 
He was educated at Oxford. and was waraly 
patronised by sir Thomas More. In 1519 he 
was settled at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
as professor of rhetoric, and afterwards he ob- 
tained the professorship of Greek in the same 
university. He then turned his attention to 
the study of physic, and was made a member 
of the newly-erected college of physicians. In 
the reign of Edward VI he went abroad, in 
consequence of his atéachment to the catholic 
religion; but returned on the accession of 
queen Mary, and engaged in practice in the 
vicinity of London. After the queen’s death, 
he left England a second time, and resided 
many years at Mechlin in Flanders, where he 
died in 1573. He published translations of 
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tracts on divinity, from the Greek ; and a ¥o* 
lume of Latin epigrams, and other poems, He 
married a lady, who, like himself, was edu- 
cated in the family of sir Thomas More, and 
who, in her classical erudition, rivalled his 
learned daughters. This lady, who died in 
1570, assisted her husband in his translations 
from the Greek ; and he praises her highly 
in an epitaph, for the care she took of the 
education of her sons and daughters.— Aikin’s 
Biog. Mem. of Med. 

CLEOBULUS, one of the seven Grecian 
sages. He was the son of Evagoras of Lin- 
dus, a city in the island of Rhodes, and was 
famous for his personal beauty. He wrote a 
few verses and moral maxims; and died in 
the seventieth year of his age, 564 BC, though 
some authors represent him as living twenty 
years later.—Curosurina, the daughter of 
this philosopher, has been praised for the deo 
licacy of her genius, her learning, judgment, 
aud heroic courage. She composed enigmas 
in verse, which were sent into Egypt, where 
we are told they excited great admiration. 
Some of them have been preserved ; and from 
the following specimen it might be inferred 
that their merit did not depend on the diffi- 
culty of expounding them :—‘‘ A father has 
twelve children, each of whom has thirty 
white sons, and thirty black daughters, who 
are immortal, though they expire daily.” It 
is hardly necessary to observe, that this is a 
chronological riddle-——Diog. Laert. Fenelon 
Vies des Philosophes. 

CLEOMEDES, an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher, of whose age and country nothing cer- 
tain is known. Dr Priestley supposes him to 
have flourished about AD. 427. He wrote a 
large treatise on astronomy, and cosmology, 
still extant. It is divided into two books, and 
treats of the dimensions of the earth, which 
is supposed to be the centre of the universe ; 
of the magnitudes and distances of the hea- 
venly bodies; of the eclipses of the moon ; 
and other topics which show the state of sci- 
ence among the ancients. The author de- 
rived some of his information from the writ- 
ings of Posidonius, a famous philosopher of 
the age of Cicero, whose works have perished. 
—Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

CLEOPATRA, one of the most celebrated 
women of antiquity, was the daughter of Pto- 
lemy Auletes, king of Egypt. On his death, 
BC. 51, he left her the crown, in conjunction 
with her younger brother Ptolemy, whom, 
according to the custom of that family, she 
was to have married. The ministers of Pto- 
lemy however, depriving her of her share 1p 
the royalty, she retired to Syria, and raising 
an army, approached the frontiers of Egypt. 
This happened during the civil wars between 
Cesar and Pompey, and after the base mur- 
der of the latter, by the Egyptians, the con- 
queror arrived at Alexandria, in order to set- 
tle the dispute between Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra. An interview with Cesar gave the queen 
the first opportunity of exercising those seduc- 
tive arts, the effects of which have made her 
so famous in history. Yidtding to her influ- 
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ence, he made a decree in her favour, and the 
Alexandrine war followed, which equally injur- 
ed his fame, and endangered his safety. After 
its termination, in the death of Ptolemy, who 
was drowned in the Nile, Cesar caused Cleo- 
patra to marry a still younger brotber, also 
named Ptolemy, who being a mere boy, could 
not share in the sovereign power. At length 
the entangled warrior who, for a time, seemed 
to have given up ambition for love, tore bim- 
self from Cleopatra, who had born him a son, 
named Casarion, and departed for Rome. 
After his departure, she reigned without mo- 
lestation, and to heep the sovereignty to herself, 
} Oisoned her youthful brother, and thencefor- 
ward occupied the throne exclusively. On the 
assassination of Casar, she displayed ber regard 
for him by refusing to join the party of his con- 
spirators, which conduct however did not pre- 
vent Antony from summoning her to appear 
before him at Tarsus in Cilicia, to answer an 
accusation of affording supplies to Cassius. 
Cleopatra prepared for ths interview very 
characteristically. © Laden with money and 
magnificent presents of all hinds, she sailed 
with her fleet to the mouth the Cyduus, 
and her gay and splendid voyage along the 
Tiver has furnished a subject for the most flo- 
rid descriptions, both fiom poets and histo- 
rians. Ona man of Antony's temper, all these 
preparations on the part of a young and beau- 
uful queen, of consummate address, could 


tarcely fail to be succesful: and joining all 
‘to have been purely sexual and feminine. 


Ki fascinations of wit and manners to her per- 


Ssonal attractions, he soon found her irresisti- 


ble. Foran account of the consequences, see 
j article Axrowy ; suffice it lo observe, that she 
grossly abused her influence over him, and at 
her request assassins were sent to Miletus to 
murder her young sister Arsinoe. She also 
rendered him odious by the cruelues she 
caused him to commit in Syria, previously tg 
his expedition against Partina, as well as by 
his tame subserviency to all Ler caprices, 
After the decisive baule of Actium, the con- 
duct of Cleopatra seems to have been perpe- 
tually wavering between remaining attachment 
to Antony, and a care for her own interest. 
Having by her arts produced a reconciliation, 
notwithstanding his deep remorse at lis un- 
manly subjection, they pursued their usual vo- 
luptuous course of fife until the approach of 
Octavius, She then publicly joined Antony in 
his attempts at reconcilauon, but secretly 
made proposals to Octavius for a separate ne- 
gociauon. At the same time, by way of se- 
curing herself aga:nst any sudden danger, she 
caused her most valuable effects to be removed 
toa high and strong tower, which she had 
caused to be erected near the temple of Isis, 
and lulled the suspicions of Antony, by also 
conveying thither a quantity of wood and aro- 
matics, under the pretext of an intention tc 
cousume herself and riches on a funeral pile, 
should the enemy enter Alexandria. On the 
last defeat of Antony she retired to this place, 
where, after he had given himself his death 
wound, he was conveyed to her, as related in 
hie life. It doesnot appear that she had 
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formed any decided resolution to die with 
him, but determined on a voluntary death, if 
nothing else would prevent the disgrace of bee 
ing led in tmumph. When surprised by Pro- 
culeius in the tower, she indeed attempted to 
stab herself; but afterwards tried the force o 
her charms in an interview with Octavius, and 
for the first time without effect. She however 
gained the heart of Dolabella, who gave her 
secret information of the intention to embark 
her for Rome. No longer indulging hope, she 
applied the poison of a small serpent, called 
an asp, which is said to produce lethargy 
without pain ; and the guards who were sent 
to secure her person, found her lying dead on 
a golden couch, dressed in her royal robes, 
with one of her women dead at her feet, and 
the other just expiring. The victor, though 
disappointed, buried her with great pomp, in 
the same tomb with Antony. Cleopatra, who 
was in her thirty-ninth year when she died, 
left two sons and a daughter by Antony, and 
a son by Cwsar; the latter of whom almost 
immediately fell a victim to the political jealousy 
of Octavius. Wath this noted queen termi- 
nated the family of Ptolemy Lagus, and the 
hingdom of Egypt, which was afterwards go- 
verned as a Roman province. Cleopatra was 
an object of the highest abhorrence to the 
Roman people, and not without reason, for if 
Antony had proved triumphant, it was her 
expressed determination to give Jaw in the ca- 
pitol. ler abilities after all however, vee 
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a ruler, she governed chiefly by cruelty and 
perfidy, and looking even to her own interest ; 
the manner in which she exercised her influence 
over Antony, was impolitic and unwise.— Plu- 
tarch Vit. Cesar et Anton. Univ. Hist. 

CLEOSIFRATUS, an eminent mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, who was a native of the 
isle of ‘'enedos in the Archipelago. He first 
discovered, or rather arranged the signs of the 
zodiac, Aries, and Sagittarius; and he cor- 
rected the errors in the Jength of the Grecian 
year, by the introduction of the period termed 
Octoetaris, or the cycle of eight years, after- 
wards improved by Harpalus and Eudoxus of 
Cnidus. Cleostratus flourished, according to 
Dr Priestley, 542 BC.—Lempriere. 

CLERC (Dante LE) an eminent medical 
writer, born at Geneva in 1652. He was the 
eldest son of Stephen Le Clerc, professor of 
Greek in the academy of that city, and after 
studying medicine at Montpellier and Paris, 
returned to his native city, where he married 
and practised physic with great success, The 
works by which he is best known, are—1. 
‘‘ Bibliotheca Anatomica,” 2 vols. folio; 2. 
‘‘ Histoire de la Médicine,’’ Geneva, 1696, 
8vo, Amsterd. 1723, 4to. This history, which 
is brought down to the time of Gelen, is a 
work of great labour and research, although 
much impugned by Dr Freind. 3. “ Historia 
latorum Lumbricorum ;” in which every thing 
valuable relative to the history of worms in 
the human body is recorded. He died in 1728. 
—Freind’s Hist. Phys. Haller Bibl. Med. 

CLERC (Jonn 18) & very distinguished 
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#cholar and critic, and brother to the subject 
of the preceding article, was bom at Geneva 
in 1657. He early displayed great ardour for 
study, and had read all the best Greek and 
Latin authors in his sixteenth year. Ile then 
commenced his philosophical courses, which 
was followed by theology, and the cultivation 
of the Hebrew language. He 1678 he receiv- 
ed ordination at Geneva, but was soon led 
into religious convictions so different from the 
system established there, that he quitted 
his native place, and after studying some time 
at Paris, proceeded to London, where he ar- 
rived in 1682. Ile preached several times at 
the Walloon church, and also served the Savoy 
for half a year; but the climate of England 
not agreeing with him, he left it in 1683, and 
embarked for Holland. He was almost imme- 
diately chosen professor of philosophy, belles 
lettres, and Hebrew at the Remonstrant col- 
lege at Amsterdam, which post he held to the 
end of his life. In this situation he com- 
menced that laborious career as an author, 
which bas procured him so great a reputation 
in the world of letters, but which at the same 
time involved him in endless controversy and 
contention. The events of his life are other- 
wise few. In 1691 he married the daughter 
of the copious Italian writer, Gregorio Leti, 
by whom he had four children, who al! died 
young. Jie continued to write and teach un- 
til 1728, when his faculties were much injured 
by an attack of the palsy. A second attack 
of the same kind reduced him to a state of 
childhood in 1732, in which condition he 
lingered until 1736, when he died in his se- 
venty-seventh year. Le Clere is included 
among the divines who have contended for the 
right of private judgment in its most extended 
sense, and was therefore no favourite with any 
particular church. He was suspected of a 
leaning towards Socinianism ; and also gave 
offence by supplying different explanations 
to many of the prophecies, than those usu- 
ally received. Ile likewise displeased by at- 
tempts to account for many of the scriptural mi- 
racles in a natural manner. Tis writings how- 
ever are deemed valuable, and cannot be neg- 
Jected by the theological student, although 
debased by too much dogmatism and acri- 
mony. ‘They are too numerous for specific 
detaul. In 1681 he commenced a literary 
journal, entitled “ Bibliotheque Universelle 
et Historique,’ continued to 1693, in 25 vols. 
12mo. He conducted another, entitled ‘ Bi- 
bliotheque Choisie,” from 1703 to 1715, m 
28 vols. 12mo. This was followed by his 
‘«* Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne,” car- 
ried on from 1714 to 1729, 29 vols. 12mo. 
Tle also published systems of logic, ontology, 
and pneumatology, which were afterwards 
collected in a set, under the title of ‘* Opera 
Philosophica,”’ 4 vols. 8vo, The most dis- 
tinguished work of Le Clerc however, is his 
“ Arg Critica,’ 3 vols. 12mo, 1712, 1730, 
which contains some admirable rules for criti- 
cising and studying ancient writings, and for 

istinguishing the spurious from the genuine. 
Besides the above, and various polemical and 
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“miscellaneous treatises, he published several 
editions of ancient and modern authors; a 
translation of the Bible into French ; a his- 
tory of the United Provinces, &c. An account 
of his life, written by himself, was printed in 
1711, in which a list of his works, up to that 
age may be found.—Moren. Life by him- 
self. 

CLERC (Sespasrian LE) an eminent en- 
graver and designer, was born at Metz in 
1637, and was the pupil of his father, who 
was an artist of merit. In 1668, through the 
minister Colbert, he obtained an apartment in 
the Gobelins, and a royal pension; and in 
1680 was made professor of geometry and 
perspective, in the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. He was employed to make the 
designs, and engrave the sedels of Louis XIV, 
and was appointed one of the four professors 
who attended the pupils on the establishment 
of the Academy of Design, at the Gobelins. 
In 1693 he became engraver in ordinary to 
the king ; and in 1706 was created a Roman 
knight by the papal nuncio Gualterio. His 
engravings are very numerous, being reckoned 
at 3000. He ranks very high in the art, by 
his vivid imagination, elegance of expression, 
and beauty of execution. He was also the 
author of some works on geometry, perspective, 
and architecture, the principal of which is— 
‘© A Treatise on Architecture,” in 2 vols. 4to. 
He left a great number of instruments for the 
demonstration of mathematical and other pro- 
blems, many of which were of his own inven- 
tion. J.e Clerc died in 1714.— Moreri. 

CLERMONT TONNERRE (Sranisravus 
Count de) son of the duc de Clermont Ton- 
nerre, who was guillotined in 1793. The 
count was deputy from the noblesse of Paris 
tu the States General in 1789. le was one of 
the first members of his order who united with 
the tiers etat, and he sided with the popular 
party, voting for the deprivation of the clergy, 
and other measures of reform. He presided 
several times in the National Assembly ; and 
became in 1790 the founder of a club, styled 
the friends of the monarchical constitution. In 
July 1789, he presented to Louis XVI the 
iddress piepated: by Mirabeau, requiring that 
prince to withdraw the troops which he had 
assembled round Paris. In the discussion in 
the National Assembly on the royal veto, he 
developed the plan of the two chambers, a fa- 
vourite scheme of the friends of monarchy ; 
and recommended allowing the king an abso- 
lute negative on public measures. Sume 
time after he became a chief advocate for 
protestants, jews, thea'rical performers, and 
executioners ; for whom he solicited the com- 
mon rights of citizenship. Possessed of more 
ambition than talent, he failed in his attempts 
to control the contending factions ; and bein 
cast off by the republicans, he was massacre 
on the 10th of August, 1792, as a traitor and 
deserter of the popular party—Dict. des I. 
M. du 18me. Siécle. 

CLEVELAND (Joun) whose name is also 
sometimes spelt Cleiveland, a native of Lough- 
borough, born in 1613. His father, a Leices- 
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tershire clergyman, who held the livings of 
Stoke and Hinckley in that county, gave him 
a classical education, and placed him at 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, whence he re- 
moved in 1634, on obtaining a lay-fellow- 
ship at St John’s. Entering into the poli- 
tics of the day, he became distinguished by 
his writings in favour of the royal cause, and 
by the opposition which he made to the return 
of Cromwell, as member for the town of Cam- 
bridge, an event which his exertions for a 
while impeded, though they ultimately failed 
in preventing it. During the progress of the 
civil war he joined the king at Oxford, and 
received from him the appointment of judge- 
advocate to the troops then in garrison at 
Newark, a situation for which his previous 
study of the law well qualified him. On the 
surrender of the town to the parliament army, 
he contrived to escape, but was apprehended 
at Norwich in 1655. His talents having 
gained him a dangerous celebrity, he was de- 
tained prisoner some months; but a manly 
Jetter addressed by him to Cromwell, in which 
he requested his freedom, at the same time 
justifying his conduct as the result of principle, 
at length procured him his liberty. His poems, 
the principal of which is a satire, entitled the 
“« Rebel Scot,” have gone through several 
editions, the last and best of which is that of 
1687, 8vo. Like most other writings, whose 
subjects are the occurrences of the day, their 
popularity has faded with the events which 
gave them birth. Cleveland was the intimate 
friend of Butler and of bishop Pierson ; the 
latter of whom preached a funeral sermon over 
his remains, in the church of St Michael, 
Royal College Hill, after his death, which 
took place in London on the 29th April 1659, 
of an intermittent fever.— Biog. Brit. 
CLIFFORD (Getorce) the third earl of 
Cumbevland of that family, eminent both for his 
literary and military abilities, was born in West- 
mojlandin 14988. He underwent a course of col- 
lege discipline at Peterhouse in Cambridge, 
where his studies were superintended by Dr 
Whitpgift, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Tlis attention at this period was principally di- 
rected to the mathematics and navigation, in 
both which he became one of the greatest pro- 
ficients of his day. In 1586 he was present 
at the trial of queen Mary Stewart ; and in 
the course of the same year sailed to the coasts 
of South America, having under his command 
a small squadron, which sensibly annoyed the 
Portuguese trade in that part of the world. 
Two years afterwatds he commanded a shi 
in the ever memorable action with the ‘In- 
vincible Armada ;’’ and subsequently fitted out, 
at his own expence, no fewer than nine expedi- 
tions to the Western Island and the Spanish 
Main, in one of which he succeeded in cap- 
turing a valuable plate-ship. His skill in mar- 
tial exercises and knightly accomplishments 
on shore, was no less distinguished than his 
naval tactics; and queen Elizabeth, with whom 
he was in great favour, not only appointed 
him her champion in the court tournaments, 
but employed him in the more serious task of 
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reducing the headstrong Essex to’ obedience. 
On one of the former occasions she is said te 
have presented him with one of her gloves, 
which he wore afterwards in his beaver, set 
with jewels ; and in 1591, the same royal 
hand conferred on him the insignia of the gar= 
ter. He died October 30, 1605, at the Savoy 
in London, when his remains were 1emoved to 
Yorkshire, and interred at Skipton in that 
county. Notwithstanding occasional success, 
his voyages appear eventually to have contri- 
buted more to his reputation than his profit, 
as he died poor.— Biog. Brit. Pennant's Tour 
in Scot. 

CLIFFORD (Anne) a spirited English 
lady, the only daughter of the above, wasborn 
at Skipton castle, in Craven, in 1589. Her 
first husband was Richard, lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards earl of Dorset, by whom she had 
three sons, who died young, and two daugh- 
ters. Her second husband was the eccentric 
Philip, earl of Pembroke, by whom she had 
no issue. ‘This lady wrote memoirs of her first 
husband, as also sundry memorials of herself 
and progenitors, all of which remain in manu- 


script. In the course of her life she built two 
hospitals, and erected or repaired seven 
churches. She also erected monuments to the 


poets Spenser and Daniels, the latter of whom 
was her tutor. She is however more cele- 
brated for a high-spirited reply to sir Joseph 
Williamson, secretary of state, after the Re- 
storation, who had presumed to nominate a 
candidate for her borough of Appleby: «I 
have been bullied (she writes) by an usurper ; 
Ihave been neglected by a court; but I will 
not be dictated to by a subject; your man 
sha’n’t stand.” —Biog. Brit. 

CLIVE (Catnarine) a celebrated comic 
actress, who was the daughter of a gentleman 
named Raftor, and was born in the north of 
Ireland in 1711. When young she was mar- 
ried to Mr Richard Clive, a barrister; but the 
union was unfortunate, and a separation tak- 
ing place, she adopted the theatrical profes- 
sion, in which she attained a distinguished 
rank. She filled and adorned a variety of 
comic parts; and whether she exhibited the 
woman of good sense, of real fine breeding, 
the humorous, the fantastic, the affected, the 
rude, the awkward, or the ridiculous female 
in any rank of society, she was sure to fascinate 
the audience ; though her talents were pecu- 
liarly adapted to scenes of low life, and Nell, 
in the Devil to Pay, was one of her favourite 
characters. Her native wit, and lively playful 
humour, are exemplified by the following thea- 
trical anecdote :—She performed at Drury-lane 
theatre under the management of Garrick, 
One night, while playing the lady, in Lethe, 
Mrs Clive, in turning her head towards the 
stage-box, chanced to encounter the eye of 
Charles Townshend. That political wit point- 
ed instantly to an old belle on his left, a very 
caricature of the ridiculous dame she was 

ourtraying onthe stage. The actress paused 
a amoment, and burst into Jaughter ; the 
galleries caught the jest, and joined boister- 


ously in the mirth, clapping loudly with their 
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hands at the same time. Garrick, alive to 
the indecorum of the incident, hastened to 
meet Mrs Clive, at the door of the green-room, 
on her exit from the scene. ‘‘ Madam,” said 
he, ‘‘ your smiles are always despotic ; it was 
those of Mrs Clive which called down that 
burst of merriment just now ; to-morrow night, 
IT hope it will be exercised by those of the 
character she may intend to personate.”” She 
comprehended the meaning of the reproof ; 
and sportively shutting her eyes, she tapped 
them with ber fan, exclaiming—‘‘ I whip the 
truants that brought me into the scrape ; 
they never again shall so betray their mis- 
tress.” Mrs Clive at length retired from the 
stage, of which she had been long a distin- 
guished ornament, and passed the latter part 
of her life at Little Strawberry-hill, near the 
Gothic villa of Horace Walpole, who, as well 
as many other persons of rank and eminence, 
courted her society, attracted by the wit and 
drollery with which she enlivened her do- 
mestic circle. Her death occurred in 1785,—- 
Davies's Life of Garrick. 

CLIVE (Roserrt) lord Clive and baron of 
Plassey, wus born in 1725, at the family seat 
of Styche in Shropshire. He was sent to se- 
veral schools, but to little purpose, and was 
said by all his masters to be the most unlucky 
boy in their schools. His father obtained for 
him the place of a writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and in his nineteenth 
year he went in that capacity to Madras. In 
1747 he quitted the civil employment, and en- 
tered into the military line of life, for which 
nature had so peculiarly fitted ‘him. During 
two years, public events gave him little oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself; but when the 
English thought proper to engage as an auxi- 
liary in favour of a competitor to the reigning 
rajah of Tanjore, it was resolved to attack one 
of his forts named Devi Cotah, in which service 
he acted with great bravery, and was soon 
after appointed commissary to the British 
troops. About this time M. Dupleix tak- 
ing part with a candidate for the subah- 
ship of the Carnatic, succeeded in placing 
him on the throne, on condition of rais- 
ing Chundasaheb to the nabobship of Ar- 
cot. By this proceeding he gained a large 
grant of territory for the French, and the col- 
lection of all the revenues in that quarter of 
the Hindoo empire. The ostentation and in- 
solence with which they afterwards conducted 
themselves, roused the indignation of the Eng- 
lish, a body of whom, under the command of 
Clive, made an attack upon the city of Arcot, 
the boldness of which measure caused it to 
succeed, and after a most complete victory, he 
returned to Madras; and in 1753 sailed to 
England for the recovery of his health. A 
diamond-hilted sword was voted to him by the 
East India Company, which he only accepted 
upon condition that colonel Laurence, who 
had similarly distinguished himself in the 
action, should receive a like present. He was 
also presented with the government of St Da- 
vid’s, with the right of succession to that of 
Madras, and a lieutenant-colonel’s commission 
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in the king’s service. After a successful at- 
tack on the pirate Angria, ix conjunction with 
admirals Pocock and Watson, he repaired to 
St David’s, but was soon called to Madras, to 
command a succour sent to Bengal, where the 
nabob Surajah Dowlab had attacked the Eng- 
lish, destroyed their manufactories, and taken 
Calcutta, and suffocated several of his prison- 
ers in the black-hole. Colonel Clive proceed- 
ed to Calcutta, and driving out the enemy, 
took possession of it, and with a very inferior 

number of men entered the nabob’s camp, and 
seized his cannon, which alarmed him so 
much, that he offered terms which were ad- 
justed much to the advantage of the company 

The state of things rendering it impossible for 
this peace to last long, colonel Clive formed 

the project of dethroning the nabob, the exe- 
cution of which was confided to Mr Watts and 
himself ; and one of the nabob’s officers, named 
Meer Jaffer, joined them on condition of suc- 

ceeding to his master’s dignity. A Gentoo 
merchant, named Omichund, was engaged to 

carry ou the correspondence between Jaffier 

and the English, but demanding a high sum 
for his services, a double treaty was drawn up, 

in one of which his demand was inserted, and 
both were signed ; and the first only shown to 

Omichund, who trusting to the faith of the 

English, performed his part. The nabob sus- 

pecting what was going forward, commanded 

Meer Jaffier to swear fidelity and join his 

army ; and the famous battle of Plassey en- 

sued, in which, by comparatively a small body 

of troops, the nabob and his army were put to 

flight, and the Company’s success decided. 
One circumstance however, on this occasion, 
will ever be deemed dishonourable and dis- 
graceful both to colonel Clive and the English ; 
on the affair being decided, Omichund was in- 
formed that ‘‘ the red paper was a trick, and 
he was to have nothing.” The disappoint- 

ment drove him mad, and a year and a half 
after he died in a state of idiotcy. It should 
also be noticed, that the signature of admiral 

Watson, who was too honest to sign the paper, 

wasa forgery. ‘The vew nabob, Meer Jaffier, 
who had come over at the close of the ac- 
tion, and had presented Clive with 210,0001. 
now wished to govern without the interfer- 
ence of the English, but three rebellions rising 
against him, he was obliged to solicit their 
aid, and colonel Clive suppressed two, but 
made a compromise with the third competitor, 
whom he thought would be a check upon the 
nabob’s# becoming too powerful. He was next 
appointed governor of Calcutta; and soon after 
a large force arrived at Bengal, on pretence of 
being sent to reinforce the garrisons belonging 
to the Dutch company. Suspecting that they 
were invited by the nabob to destroy the Eng- 
lish power, he attacked them both by sea 
and land with great success, capturing all their 
forces, and drawing up a treaty, signed by 
the Dutch, who agreed to pay all expences on 
the restitution of their property. For these 
eminent services, he was created by the great 
Mogul an omrah of the empire, and received a 
grant of a revenue amounting to 286,000/. per 
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annum from Meer Jaffier. He then again re-' 
turned to England, where his success was 
much applauded, without much inquiry as to 
the means ; and in 1761 he was raised to the 
Irish peerage by the title of lord Clive, baron 
of Piassey. He had not however been long in 
England before a disagreement took place be- 
tween Meer Jaffier and Mr Holwell, who then 
officiated as governor, which ended in trans- 
ferring the nabobship from the former to his 
son-in-law Cossim-Ally-Khan; but in conse- 
quence of the shameful monopolies und usur- 
pations of the English traders, the new nabob 
declared the trade of the country free for all. 
It was in consequence resolved to depose 
him, and restore Meer Jaffier; and, after a 
temporary success, he was obliged to take re- 
fuge with the nabob of Oude. On the news of 
these commotions reaching England, the Com- 
pany appointed lord Clive president of Bengal, 
with the command of the troops there ; and in 
July 1764, he returned to India, being first creat- 
eda knight of the Bath. Before his arrival, 
major Adams had defeated the nabob of Oude, 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and obliged him to sue for 
peace, so that lord Clive had only to settle 
terms of agreement with the country powers, 
which he did to the great advantage of the 
company, who acquired the disposal of all the 
revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. In 
1767 he finally returned to England, being the 
chief contributor to the immense possessions 
of the East India Company. In 1773, a mo- 
tion, supported by the minister, was made in 
the house of Commons, ‘ that in the acquisi- 
tion of his wealth, lord Clive had abused the 
powers with which he was entrusted.’’ The 
charges brought forward in support of this 
motion had a very serious aspect, but with the 
assistance of Mr Wedderburne, he made such 
a defence, that it was rejected, and a resolu- 
tion passed ‘‘ that Jord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country,’’ 
which however was no contradiction to the 
moticn. From that time his broken health, 
and probably his injured peace of mind, ren- 
dered him a prey to the most gloomy depres- 
sion of spirits, under the morbid influence of' 
which he put an end to his life and sufferings, 
at the age of fifty, in November 1774. A 
physiognomist would scarcely have been fa- 
vourable to lord Clive, who possessed a re- 
markably heavy brow, which gave a close and 
sullen expression to his features ; and he was 
indeed of a reserved temper and very silent ; 
but nevertheless among his intimate friends 
could be lively and pleasant. He was always 
self-directed, and secret in his decisions, but 
inspired those under his command with the 
utmost confidence, owing to his great bravery 
and presence of mind. Lord Chatham has 
well characterized him asa ‘‘ heaven-born 
general, who, without experience, surpassed 
all the officers of his time.” His talents in 
fact were as great, as his political morality was 
disputable ; and, as in the case of arren 
Hastings, the services done to his country have 
paral the disposition to investigate too 
nicely into the character of them. He was 
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member for Shrewsbury from 1760 to his 
death, but seldom spoke, though when ronsed 
he could display great eloquence. In private 
life he was kind and exceedingly liberal. He 
married the sister of the late astronomer-royal 
Dr Maskelyne, by whom he had two sons, the 
eldest of whom is now earl of Powis, (1825) 
and three daughters.—Biog. Brit. 

CLOOS or CLOSE (Nicnotas) an eccle- 
siastic of the fourteenth century, distinguish- 
ed for his learning and abilities. He was 
of Flemish parentage, but obtained preferment 
in England, and was at length made bishop 
of Lichfield. Cloos appears to have been 
skilled in architecture, and may be considered 
as one of the improvers of the pointed style of 
building in use in the middle ages.— Walpole’s 
Anec. of Painting, Se. 

CLOOTS (Joun Baptist DE) a Prussian 
baron, better known during the revolutionary 
scenes in France under the appellation of 
Anacharsis Cloots. He was born at Cleves in 
1755, and became possessed of a considerable 
fortune, which he partly dissipated through 
misconduct. The example of his uncle Cor- 
nelius Pauw, who pubhshed several popular 
works, inspired him with an inclination to be- 
come an author. He travelled in different 
parts of Europe, and formed an acquaintance 
with many emiment individuals, among whom 
was the celebrated Edmund Burke; but the 
politics of that wary statesman did not suit 
the irregular and ardent disposition of Cloots ; 
to whom the French Revolution at length 
opened a career which he thought worthy of 
his ambition. The first scene in which he dis- 
tinguished himself was the ridiculous mas- 
querade called the ‘‘ Embassy of the Human 
Race,” partly contrived by the duke de Lian- 
court. On the 19th of June 1790, Cloots 
presented himself at the bar of the National 
Assembly, followed by a considerable number 
of the porters of the French metropolis, in 
foreign dresses, to represent the deputies of 
all nations. He described himself as the ora- 
tor of the human race, and demanded the right 
of confederation, which was granted him. At 
the bar of the Assembly, April 21, 179¥, he 
made a strange speech, in which he recom- 
mended a declaration of war against the hing 
of Hungary and Bohemia; proposed that the 
Assembly should form itself to a diet during 
a year, and finished by offering a patriotic gift 
of 12,000 livres, On the 12th of August he 
went to congratulate the Legislative Assembly 
on the occurrences of the preceding 10th, and 
offered to raise a Prussian legion, to be called 
the ‘* Vandal Legion.”” The 27th of the 
same month, he advised the Assembly to seta 
price on the heads of the king of Prussia and 
the duke of Brunswick ; praised the action of 
Brutus Ankarstroem, the assassin of the king of 
Sweden ; and among other absurd expressions, 
he said, ‘‘ My heart is French, and my soul is 
sans-culotte.”’ He displayed no less hatred to 
Christianity than to royalty ; declaring him- 
self the ‘ personal enemy of Jesus Christ.” 
In September 1792, he was nominated deputy 
from the department of the Oisa to the Na. 
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tional Convention, in which he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI, “in the name of the 
human race.’ This madman becoming an 
object of suspicion to Robespierre and his 
party, was arrested as an Ilebertist, (See He- 
BERT,) and condemned to death March 24th, 
1794. He suffered with several others, and 
on his way to the guillotine, he discoursed to 
his companions on materialism, ard the con- 
tempt of death. On the scaffold he begged | 
the executioner to decapitate him the last, 
that he might have an opportunity for making 
some observations essential to the establish- 
ment of certain principles while the heads of 
the others were falling.— Dict. des H. M. du’ 
18me. Siécle. 

CLOPINEL See Mevn. 

CLOSTERMAN (Jonn) a German por- 
trait painter, born in 1656, in the bishopric 
of Osnaburg. In 1681 he came over to Eng- 
land, when he painted many of the principal 
personages about the court, remaining here till 
1696, when he went to Madrid for the purpose 
of L erred portraits of the reigning monarch 
and his queen. While on the continent he 
made a professional tour through Italy, after 
which he returned to England, and died there 
in 1713, it is said of grief at being abandoned 
by a favourite mistress, who carried away with 
her a considerable sum of money which he had 
amassed. Several of his portraits are still 
to be found in this country ; among others the 
large picture of queen Anne in the Guildhall’ 
of the city of London. An anccdote is told of 
John the first duke of Marlborough respecting | 
him, which is generally considered authentic : 
Closterman was employed to introduce their 
graces and their children in a family group, 
but the caprice of the duchess and the obsti- 
nacy of the artist, gave rise to such hot dis- 
putes between them, during the progress of 
the work, that his grace, who was wont to act 
as mediator ou these occasions, was used to 
Bay, it scarcely cost him legs trouble to settle a 
quarrel between his wife and her painter than 
to win a battle.— Pilkington. 

CLOVIS CLODOVISC (Lupvuvoise or 
Louis) the first christian king of France, was 
born in 467, and in 481 succceded his fatber 
Childeric I, who reigned over the island of the 
Batavians, and the ancient dioceses of Arras 
and Tournay, possessed by the Salian tribe of 
Franks. [lis ambition soon prompted him to 
attack Syacrius, the Roman governor of Gaul, 
whom he defeated, and taking Soissons, made 
it his seat of royalty, thence extending his 
conquests and enriching himself and his fol 
lowers by pillage. In 493 he married Cloul- 
da, daughter of Childeric, late hing of the 
Burgundians, an ardent christian, who used 
every effort to convert her husband, which was 
at Iast accomplished in a battle with the Ger- 
man tribe of Alemans, when finding his army 
in danger, he invoked the god of the Chris- 
tians, rallied his troops, and gained the vic- 
tory. Ile was soon afterwa baptized by 
St Remi, bishop of Rheims, with 35,000 of 
his subjects, which affair seems to have taken 
place with no more difficulty than any common 
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political matter, neither had it any more effect 
on the morals of Clovis. He was however the 
only catholic king in Europe, all the others 
being Arians.. He soon after defeated Gonde- 
bald, the uncle of his wife, and murderer of 
her father, and by a series of wars and trea- 
ies incorporated the independent Armoricans 
with his own subjects. On pretence of zea) for 
the conversion of the Visigoths in Gaul, he 
meditated an invasion of the dominions of 
Alaric, their king ; which he carried into ex- 
cution, routing his army, and kilhirg Alaric 
with his own hand. He meditated the entire 
destruction of the Visigoths, but they were as- 
sisted by Theodoric, king of Italy, and Clovis 
was obliged to retreat from the siege of Arles 
with great loss. By a treaty of peace the 
Visigoths were allowed to retain the country of 
Septimania, comprising the sea-coast from the 
Rhone to the Pyrenees, while the country 
thence to the Loire was given up to Clovis. 
He was soon after honoured by the emperor 
Anastasius with the Roman fitles of patrician, 
consul, and Augustus; after which he fixed 
the royal residence at Paris, where it has re- 
mained ever since. Ly means of treachery and 
assassination, which he scrupled not to em- 
ploy, he overthrew the little independent 
states of Gaul, and reduced them all under 
his authority. {n expiation of these deeds he 
founded churches and monasteries, and was 
very zealous for the catholic faith. After be- 
ing acknowledged king of all the Franks in 
Gaul he died at Pans in 511, in the forty- 
lifth year of his age, after a reign of thirty 
years, in which, alloyed as already described, 
ae exhibited great prudence, vigour, and suc- 
cess. Ile left four sons, for whom he four.Jded 
four kingdoms.— Univers. Hist. Millot Elem. 
de UIllist.de France. Gibbon. 

CLOWES (Wict1am) an eminent surgical 
practitioner in the 16th century. He was a 
surgeon inthe Enghsh navy in the reign of 
jueen Elizabeth, and about 1573 he settled in 
London, and became surgeon to Christ’s and 
St Bartholomew’s Hospitals. In 1586 he 
went to the Netherlands by the queen’s com- 
mand, to superintend the care of the wounded 
soldiers in the army of the carl of Leicester. 
The time of his death is uncertain ; but it ap- 
pears to have been previously to the year 1631. 
He was the author of a ‘‘ Treatise on Syphilis,” 
and another ‘‘ On the Cure of Wounds ;” 
both which are of some importance, as af- 
fording the means of estimating the state of 
surgery at the close of the 16th century.— 
Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

CLUBBE (Junn) a clergyman who was 
the author of some ingenious literary produc- 
tions. Hie was etlucated at King’s college, 
Cambridge, und having taken orders, obtained 
the liviugs of Wheatfield and Debenham in 
Suffolk. He died in 1773, at the age of se- 
venty. Among his writings are a tract, en- 
titled ‘“« The History and Antiquities of Wheat- 
field,’ intended as a satire on conjectural ety- 
mologists ; anda shcrt piece on Physiognomy , 
besides which he published a sermon, and 
a ‘Letter of Advice to a Young Clergy- 
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man.''-—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. of the 18th Cen- 


tury. 

CLUVIER or CLUVERIUS (Puiurp) a 
learned scholar of the 17th century. He was 
a native of Dantzic, and was sent by his father 
to Leyden, where he was induced, by the ad- 
vice of the younger Scaliger, to apply himself 
particularly to the study of geography. Not 
choosing to adopt the legal profession for which 
he was intended, he entered into the imperial 
army, and served two years in the wars of Bo- | 
hemia and Hungary. He then travelled in. 
England, France, Germany, and Spain ; after: 
which he settled at Leyden, where he died in: 
1623, aged forty-three. His principal works 
are—‘‘ Germania Antiqua—Sicilia Antiqua— 
Italia Antiqua,” 1619, folio; andan ‘“ Intro- 
duction to Ancient and Modern Geography,” 
which was a posthumous publication, and has 
been several times reprinted. Cluvier is said 
to have been acquainted with the Greek, La- 
tin, German, French, English, Flemish, Ita- 
lian, ¢lungarian, and Polish languages, and to 
have spoken them all fluently.—Biog. Univ. 
Moreri. 

COBB. There were two English pocts of 
this name. Samurt, the elder, received the 
rudiments of his education at Christ’s Hospital, 
of which foundation he afterwards became 
head master. He graduated at Trinity col- 
lege Cambridge, in 1702, and was the author 
of some ‘‘ Remarks on Virgil,’”’ and an octavo 
volume of poems in 1700. He also translated 
the ‘‘ Muscipula ;”” modernized the ‘‘ Mil- 
ler’s Tale,’’ from Chaucer; assisted Ozell in 
his translations of Boileau; and Rowe in his 
“ Callipedia.” ‘‘ The Female Reign,” and 
“The Oak and Briar,’’ a fable, are also 
ascribed to him. He died young in 1713.— 
Jamis, the younger, was born in 1756, and 
was secretary to the hon. East India Com- 
pany. He employed his leisure hours in writ- 
ing for the stage, and is the author of several 
comic operas, and scme minor dramatic pieces 
of merit. Among his most successful effusions 
are the ‘‘ Haunted Tower,” and the ‘‘ Siege 
of Belgrade,’’ (which are still considered stock 
pieces ;) ‘‘ Love in the East,”’ ‘The Humour- 
ist,” &c. &c. He died in 1818. 

COBENIZEL or COBENZL (CuHarres 
Count de) knight of the golden fleece, grand 
cross of the order of St Stephen, counsellor of 
state, and minister plenipotentiary to the Ne- 
therlands, was born at Laybach in Carniola, 
and entered when young into the career of di- 
plomacy. His services during the commo- 
tions in the reign of the empress Maria The- 
resa, were rewarded with the favour of the 
court ; and in 1753 he was placed at the head 
of the administration of the Austrian Nether- 
tands. Though fond of pleasure he was a very 
active governor, and by no means inattentive 
to affairs of state. He loved and protected 
the arts and literature, and he was the founder 
of the Academy of Sciences at Brussels. Va- 
rious plans of reform in the church and state 
were adopted under his government, during 
the reign of Joseph If, who had a high opi- 
nion of his talents. He died at Brussels, Ja- 
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nuary 20th, 1770.— Lewis Count pe Conenr- 
ZEL, son of the preceding, was born at Brus- 
sels in 1753. He became a diplomatist ; and 
at the age of twenty-seven was sent on an em- 
bassy to Catharine II of Russia, whose favour 
he secured by his gallantry, and by composing 
and himself playing comedies at her private 
theatre. In 1795 he concluded a grand triple 
alliance between Russia, England, and Au- 
stria, against the French republic. Being re- 
called to Vienna the following year, he was 
again employed in political negociations. He 
was one of the plenipotentianies who sipned 
the treaty of Campo Formio, between Au- 
stria and France, in October 1797; in the 
month of December he concluded the military 
convention with Buonaparte at Rastadt; and 
in the following year he held a conference at 
Seltz, with Francis de Neufchateau, a member 
of the executive directory. He then returned 
to Petersburg, whence he was summoned, and 
sent to Luneville; and there he concluded a 
treaty of peace with France, in February 1801. 
A few months after he was appointed minis- 
ter of state and conferences, and vice-chancel- 
lor for the department of foreign affairs at 
Vienna. On the formation of a new coalition 
against France 1n 1805, the count de Cobent- 
ze] was dismissed from office ; and he died at 
Vienna, February 22d, 1808.—Puitrp Count 
DE Copentztt, cousin of the last mentioned, 
was born in Carniola in 1741. He was made 
a counsellor of finance in 1762, and afterwards 
privy counsellor at Brussels. In 1779 he was 
employed as a diplomatist at the conclusion of 
the peace of T'eschen. In 1790 he was sent 
into Brabant to treat with the insurgent Ne- 
therlanders ; but the states refused to receive 
him, on which he retired to Luxembourg, 
where he published a declaration by which 
the emperor of Germany revoked all those 
edicts which had caused the insurrection, and 
re-established the previous state of affairs. 
His failure on this occasion probably prevented 
him from being agam employed till 1801, 
when he was sent ambassador to Paris, through 
the credit of his cousin; and he remained 
there till 1805. He died August 30th 1810. 
Bioz, Univ. 

COCCEIUS, There were two eminent scho- 
lars of this name in the seventeenth century, 
both natives of Bremen, and educated at Ley- 
den, where Joun the elder, born in 1603 was 
professor of theology. He gave rise to a sect 
known in Ifoliland by the name of Cocceians, 
who, following his opinions, considered the 
Old Testament as a mere type or metaphoncal 
representation of Christ, and his religion. The 
book of Revelations was more especially the 
object of his study, whence he became a warm 
assertor of the doctrine of the millenium. His 
commentaries on the Scriptures and other 
writings on divinity, fill ten folio volumes ; 
besides a posthumous work in 2 vols. folio, 
entitied “‘Opera, Anecdota, Theologica, et 
Philologica,” printed in 1708. le died in 
1669 at Leyden. Henry, the second, was 
born in 1644. Directing his attention to the 
study of the Jaw, he became distinguished” 
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as a civilian, and was a professor of the 
law‘ of nature and of nations, first at 
Heidelberg, and afterwards successively at 
Utrecht, and Frankfort on the Oder. His 
works occupy four quarto volumes, and consist 


of various treatises on law and jurisprudence ; pe 


they are entitled—* Prodromus Justitie Gen- 
tium ;”’ ‘‘ Juris Publici prudentia compen- 
diose Exhibita;’’ ‘* Theses,” &c. &c. In 
1713 he was raised to the dignity of a ba- 
ron of (he empire, and died in 1719, leaving 
behind him a son Samutt, born at Frankfort, 
who succeeded him in his title, and afterwards 
became grand chancellor of Prussia, under 
Frederick the Great. At the command of 
that monarch he had a principal hand in 
drawing up the Frederican code which appear- 
ed in 1747, in 3 vols. 8vo. He also published 
an edition in five 4to vols. of Grotius’s treatise 
‘* De Jure belli et Pacis.’ His death took place 
in 1755.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COCIHILGEUS (Joun) one of the earliest 
and most vigorous opponents of the Reforma- 
tion, a native of Nuremberg, horn in 1479. 
He wrote with great bitterness against Luther, 
Calvin, Melancthon, &c. the former of whom 
especially, he attacked with great severity, in 
a work entitled “ De Actir et Scriptis Lu- 
theri.”” A controversy between him and Dr 
Morrison, an English divine, on the subject of 
Henry VIII's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
was carried on with much asperity on both 
sides. He also published a curious history 
of the Hussites, in one folio volume, which 
is considered the best production of his pen. 
Cochlwus died at Breslaw, January 10, 1552. 
——Moreri. 

COCHIN (Iiewry) an eminent lawyer, was 
born at Paris in 1687. In 1706 he was ad- 
mitted an advocate, and pleaded his first cause 
before the great council, at the age of twenty- 
two, with surprising eloquence. At thirty he 
was considered one of the ablest canonists of 
France. His language was pure and elegant, 
and his eloquence, at the same time, noble and 
simple. Yet in private company he is said to 
have been taciturn and inanimate. His works 
were collected in 6 vols. 4to, and consist of 
aE memorials, consultations, discourses, 

c.; but though their style is pure, and they 
contain much sound reasoning, they scarcely 
seemed worthy of so great an orator. Ile died 
in 1747, at the age of sixty——Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

COCHIN (Caarres Nicnoras) a French 
designer and engraver, was born at Paris in 
1688. His plates were correctly drawn, and 
engraved with spirit. His son, Charles Nicho- 
las, was born at Paris in 1715, and was very 
eminent in the same art. In 1749 he accom- 
panied the marquis de Marigny in a tour 
through Italy, which he published under the 
title of ‘Travels in Italy.” He was keeper 
of the designs in the Louvre, chevalier of the 
order of St Michael, and secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Painting. Besides the ‘‘ Travels in 
Italy,”” he published ‘‘ Letters on the Pic- 
tures of Herculaneum ;’’ ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Effect of Light and Shade ;’’ ‘‘ Letters on the 
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Lives of Slodz and Deshays.”’ The nam- 
ber of his plates is immense, and they are 
executed with great judgment and spirit.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
ere (Wii1t1am Dunpas) see Ap- 
ndix. 
COCHRAN (Wi tram) a portrait painter 
of some celebrity, born at Strathaven in 
Clydesdale, N. B. December 12, 1738. At 
the age of twenty-three he went to Italy and 
studied at Rome, under his countryman Gavin 
Hamilton, Returning to Glasgow, in which 
city he had first commenced artist, he soon ac- 
quired considerable reputation, as well as more 
solid proofs of the estimation in which his ta- 
lents were held, and realized a respectable in- 
dependence. In addition to portrait painting, 
he occasionally produced historical pieces, two 
of which, his ‘* Dedalus,” and ‘ Endymion,” 
rank high in the opinion of connoisseurs. He 
died at Glasgow, October 23, 1785, and hes 
buried in the cathedral there.—Gents. Mag. 
COCKBURN (Caruartnr) an eminent 
authoress, was the daughter of captain David 
Trotter of the navy, and was born in London 
in 1679. She was almost self-educated, and 
at an early age became a convert to po- 
pery. At the age of seventeen she produced a 
tragedy called ‘‘ Agnes de Castro,” founded 
upon a French novel, and performed with ap- 
plause. ‘Two years after she wrote another, 
entitled ‘‘ Fatal Friendship,”’ which is consi- 
dered her best piece, and was performed at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn Fields. She also 
applied herself to metaphysical pursuits, and 
wrote a ‘‘ Defence of Locke’s Essay on the 
Iiuman Understanding,” when only in her 
twenty-second year. In 1707 after a strict 
examination of the controversy between popery 
and protestantism, she returned to the princi- 
ples of the latter in which she ever after re- 
mained. Previously to this she had written 
two poems in honour of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, a comedy, and her last tragedy, called 
‘© The Revolution of Sweden,” founded on 
the history of Gustavus Ericson. In 1708 
she married Mr Cockburn, a clergyman of the 
church of England, but of Scotch extraction. 
In consequence of his hesitation concerning the 
oath of abjuration required at the accession of 
George i, he lost all employment in the 
church, and was obliged to support his family 
on the small salary of an usher at aschool. In 
1726 she again defended Loche ina ‘ Letter 
to Dr Hoidsworth,’” who had attacked his 
opinion on the resurrection of the body; and 
the following year wrote a ‘‘ Vindication of 
Mr Locke,’”’ which however was not printed 
until after her death. In 1732 Mr Cockburn, 
having overcome his scruples, was soon after 
presented to the living of Long Horseley, near 
Morpeth, where they did not reside until 
1737. Mrs Cockburn’s next productions were 
‘* Remarks upon some Writers in the Con- 
troversy concerning the Foundation of Moral 
Duty and Moral Obligation,” printed in the 
‘* History of the Works of the Learned,” in 
1743. On the publication of Dr Rutherford’s 
‘* Essay on the Nature and Obligations of 
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Virtue,” placing the foundation of morals! 
upon # selfish principle, Mrs Cockburn un-' 
dertook a confutation of it, which was pub- 


lished in 1747, under the title of “ Remarks 
upon the Principles and Reasonings in Dr 
Rutherford’s Essay on the Nature and Obliga- 
tions of Virtue, in Vindication of the contrary 
Principles and Reasonings enforced in the 
Writings of the late Dr Samuel Clarke.”’ This 
seems to have revived the attention of the 
public towards her; and a plan was formed of 
publishing all her works by subscription, but 
she died before it could be executed. The 
death of her husband preying upon her mind, 
she was attacked by a painful disease, and ex- 
pired at Long Horseley in 1749, in her seven- 
ty-first year.—Biog. Brit. 

COCKER (Evwarp) a penman and arith- 
metician, was born in London in 1631. His 
principal work was his “ Vulgar Arithme- 
tic,” which was not published until after his 
death, and went through forty editions; he 
was also the author of ‘* Decimal Arithmetic,” 
which was not so successful. His skill in cal- 
ligraphy is celebrated by Mr Evelyn ; and he 
published fourteen copy-books engraved with 
his own hand. He died in 1677.— Massey. 

COCLES (Pusutvs Honrarivs) celebrated 
for an extraordinary act of valour, was nephew 
of the consul Horatius Pulvillus, and descend- 
ed from one of the three Horatii. On the 
siege of Rome by Porsena, king of the Etrus- 
cans, the Romans were driven from the Jani- 
culum, and pursued over the wooden bridge 
across the Tiber, which joined that suburb and 
the city. Three brave Romans, Horatius 
Coclez, Titus Herminius, and Sp. Largius, 
sustained the attack of the Etruscans on the 
bridge until the rest got safe across, but at 
length the two latter retiring, Cocles maintain- 
ed his post, and received on his shield all the 
javelins of the enemy. On hearing the crash of 
the bridge, which the Romans were breaking 
down, he leapt into the river and swam, with 
his armour, to the bank. A statue was raised 
to his honour, and he was rewarded bya grant 
of Jand.—Livy. Valer. Masim. Dionys. Ha- 
licarn. 

CODINUS (Geonrae) curopalates, or one 
of the officers who had the care of the palace 
at Constantinople, is supposed to have flou- 
rished in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of two treatises in 
Greek, one on the origin of Constantinople, 
the other concerning the officers of the palace 
and those of the church in that city. They 
were translated into Latin by Francis Junius 
and George Douza, and printed in Greek and 
Latin, at Parisin 1615. The former has since 
been printed at the royal press at Paris, with 
the notes of Lambecius, and the other pieces 
with those of Goar.— Moreri. 

CODRINGTON (CurisroryepR) an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who distinguished himself 
more by his patronage and encouragement of 
learning, than by his own productions. He 
was descended from a Gloucestershire famil 
but was born at Barbadoes in 1668. He 
received his education at Oxford, and after 
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having been a student at Christchurch college, 

he became a fellow of All Souls, inthat univer 

sity. Subsequently he entered into the army, 

and attained the rank of colonel, and the go- 
vernment of the Leeward islands. His death 
took place at Barbadoes in 1710; and his re- 
mains, being brought to England, were interred 
in the chapel of All Souls. ‘’o that college 
he bequeathed his books, and the sum of 
10,000/. for the purpose of erecting and fur- 
ther furnishing a library. This structure, which 
was begun in 1717, 18 built m the pointed 
style of architecture, corresponding with that 
of the college chapel. A statue of the foun- 
der, with a commemorative inscription, was 
erected in 1730. Mr Codrington wrote some 
Latin poems, published in the ‘‘ Muse An 

glicane ;” and a copy of English verses, ad 

dressed to Sir Samuel Garth, on his dispen- 
sary.—Biog. Brit. Pointer’s Antiquities of 
Oxford. 

COECK or KOECK (PETER ) a painter and 
engraver on wood; also called Peter Van 
Aelst, was born at Alost in 1500, and was a 
pupil of Bernard Van Orley, at Brusse!s. He 
visited Italy, and on his return to Brussels, 
he was engaged by some speculators to paint 
the cartoons for a manufacture of tapestry 
they designed establishing in Turkey ; he con- 
sequently visited Constantinople, and while 
there, made some admirable drawings of the 
Turks, which he afterwards engraved on wood. 
The project not succeeding, he returned to 
Brussels, and painted historical pictures, as 
well as portraits, and died painter to the em- 
peror Charles V in 1550.—Strutt. 

COFFEY (Cuartrs) a dramatic writer and 
performer, who was a native of Ireland, and 
died in 1745. Ile composed nine comedies 
between 1729 and 1745; all of which have 
been consigned to oblivion except ‘‘ The Devil 
to Pay, or the Wives Metamorphosed,”’ which 
very amusing, and still popular farce, was alter- 
ed from an older production. Coffey, who 
was deformed in his person, was accustomed 
to laugh at his own figure ; and having a be- 
nefit once at Dublin, he made his appearance 
in the character of A°sop.—Biog. Dram. 

COGAN (Tuomas) an ingenious physician 
and wmiter on ethical philosophy and theo- 
logy. Hie was a native of Rowell in North- 
amptonshire, and being designed for the cleri- 
cal profession among the presbyterian dissen- 
ters, he received his education at an academy 
at Kibworth, kept by the father of the late Dr 
Aikin. On completing his studies, he became 
minister to a congregation at Amsterdam ; but 
having married a Dutch lady of fortune, he 
resigned his situation, and went to Leyden to 
study physic, in which faculty he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1767. Returning to his 
native country, he practised as a physician in 
London, where he was connected with Dr 
William Hawes in the foundation of the Royal 
Humane Society, of which, at a subsequent 
period, he became registrar. He again went 
to the continent, and remained there till the 
disturbances consequent to the French Revo- 
lution obliged him to seek a safer residence 
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in England, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, amidst professional avocations and 
literary pursuits. He died in 1818, aged 
eighty-two. Dr Cogan’s principal works are 
Tour on the Rhine,” 1794, 2 vols. 
8vo ; ‘A Philosophical Treatise on the Pas- 
sions ;”  ‘‘ Theological Disquisitions ;” and 
*¢ Ethical Questions ;"" and be also translated 
a physiological treatise of professor Camper, 
on the Natural Difference of the Human Fea- 
tures.— Ann. Boog. 

COGGLESHALLE (Ratpu) an English 
Cistercian monk of the abbey of Coggleshalle, 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he 
wes when it was besieged by Saladin. He 
died about 1228. He was the author of a 
‘Chronicle of the Holy Land,” pninted at 
Paris in 1729.— Moreri. 

COHAUSEN (Jonn Henry) physician to 
the prince bishop of Munster, was a native of 
Hildesheim, and died at Munster, July 13th, 
1750, aged eighty-four. Iie wrote a great 
deal; but chiefly on whimsical subjects, and 
amused himself with giving odd titles to his 
books. One of his productions (which are all 
in the Latin language) was translated and pub- 
lished by Dr Campbell, under the title of 
“‘ Hermippus Redivivus. (See CampseE ct, 
Joun). This work displays extensive read- 
ing, and is interspersed with many curious 
hints and observations, the introduction of 
which obviously formed a grand part of the 
author’s design. His nephew, S. E. E. Co- 
HAUBEN, wrote a sketch of his life in elegant 
Latin, with a complete notice of his works, pub- 
lished in the Commercium Literarium, Frank- 
fort, 1746 and 1754, tom.i. and iii.—Biog. 
Univ. 

COHORN (Memnon) a Dutch general and 
engineer, eminent for his skill in fortification, 
of which numerous proofs are yet extant in 
the Netherlands, especially Bergen-op-Zoom, 
which he himself considered as a master-piece 
in the art. He was horn in 1632, and by his pro- 
ficiency in mathematics at a very early age, gave 

romise of future ability in the science, which 

is subsequent exertions amply redeemed. In 
1692, at the siege of Namur, he commanded 
the fortress, the defences of which he had 
himself constructed against his no leas cele- 
brated rival in engineering, Vauban. 
died in the seventy-fourth year of his age, at 
the Hague in 1704. <A work of his, on the art 
of fortification, written originally in his native 
tongue, has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and is still considered a standard 
book.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COINTE (Cuartus Le) anative of Troyes, 
born November 4, 1611. He was an ecclesi- 
astic of some learning and considerable anti- 
quarian research ; the fruits of which he left 
behind him in a voluminous ecclesiastical 
history of France from the middle of the third, 
to that of the ninth century. The first volume 
of this laborious work was published in folio 
in 1665, the eighth and last m 1679. He was 
priest of the , but so circumscribed were 
at one time his finances, that it is doubtful 
whether his annals would ever have seen the 
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light, but for the munificence of Colbert, whuse 
patronage procured him a pension of 15,000 
livres. He died January 18, 1681, at Pars. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COKAYNE (Sir Aston) a cavalier, dra- 
matic writer, and poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, born at Elvaston, Derbyshire, 1608. 
Having completed his education at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, he, as it was then the 
fashion with all young men of quality, made 
the grand tour, and afterwards resided at Poo- 
ley in Warwickshire, a family estate. On the 
breaking out of the civil wars, be espoused the 
king’s party, and being obnoxious to the Oli- 
verians, both on account of his political and re- 
ligious principles, the latter of which were 
those of the church of Rome, his property 
suffered accordingly. A collection of plays 
and poems of his composition printed in 168, 
are yet extant but rare. His death took place 
in 1634.—Biog. Brit. 

COKE (Sir Epwarp) one of the most emi- 
nent of English lawyers, was the son of Ro- 
bert Coke, esq. a gentleman of Norfolk, at 
whose seat of Melcham he was born in 1550. 
He received his early education at the free- 
school of Norwich, whence he was removed to 
Trinity college, Cambridge. From the uni- 
versity he went to London, and was entered 
in the Inner Temple. He pleaded his first 
cause in 1578, and was appointed reader of 
Lyon’s Inn, where his lectures were much fre- 
quented. His reputation and practice rapidly 
increased, and he was placed in a situation of 
great respectability and affluence, by a marri- 
age with a co-heiress of the Paston family, 
which alliance produced both fortune and 
connexions. He was chosen reader of the 
cities of Norwich and of Coventry ; was en- 
gaged in all the great causes at Westniustsy. 
hall, and in the 35tb of Elizabeth, chosen 
knight of the shire for his native county, and 
speaker of the house of Commons. In 1592 
he became solicitor-general, and soon after 
attorney-general ; and the death of his wife, 
who brought him ten children, gave him ano- 
ther opportunity of increasing his influence, by 
a marriage with the widow lady Hatton, sister 
to the nunister Burleigh. He acted the usual 
part of a crown lawyer in all state prosecu- 
tions ; and one of the most important that fell 
under his management as attorney-general, 
was that of the unfortunate earl of Essex, 
which he conducted with great asperity. 
Scon after the accession of James I he was 
knighted. The celebrated trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh followed, in which Coke displayed a 
degree of arrogance to the court, and of ran- 
cour and insult towards the prisoner, which 
was universally condemned at the time, and 
has been deemed one of the greatest stains 
upon his character by all posterity. On the 
discovery of the Gunpowder plot, he 
obtained great credit by the clearness and 
Sagacity with which he stated the evidence ; 
and in 1606 he became chief justice of 
the Common Pleas. In 1613 he succeeded to 
the oe tee office of chief justice of the 
court of King’s Bench, but was in miuch less 
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favour with James than his rival lord Bacon, 
He was in fact too and staunch a lawyer 
te commit himself on the subject of preroga- 
tive; and as his temper was rough, and his 
attachment to law truly professional, he could 
ecarcely forbear involving himself with a court 
ermment so atbitrary in principle as that of 
ames. The honourable zeal which he dis- 
played in the execrable affair of sir Thomas 
ate and in the prosecution of the king’s 
wretched minions, Somerset and his countess, 
for that atrocious murder, made him enemies ; 
and advantage was taken of a dispute in which 
he erroneously engaged with the court of Chan- 
cery, to remove him, in 1616, both from the 
council and his post of chief justice. His real 
offence however was a refusal to favour the 
new favourite Villiers in some pecuniary mat- 
ter. Coke meanly made up this breach by 
ing his a daughter, with a large 
fortune, to elder brother of Villiers, and 
was in consequence reinstated in the council 
ia 1617, and actively engaged in prosecutions 
for corruption of office, and other crimes, of 
a nature to recruit an exhausted treasury by 
the infliction of exorbitant fines, He however 
supported the privileges of the Commons 
with great tenacity ; for which, after the pro- 
rogation of parliament in 1651, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower. He was however quick- 
ly liberated ; but was again expelled the privy 
council, with peculiar marks of displeasure, 
on the part of James. On the accession of 
Charles I he was nominated sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire, in order to prevent his being 
chosen member for the county, which however 
he after all represented in the parliament 
which met in 1622. ‘The remainder of his 
career was highly popular; he greatly distin- 
guished himself by his speeches for redress of 
grievances ; vindicated the right of the Com- 
mons to proceed against any individual how- 
ever exalted ; openly named Buckingham as 
the cause of the misfortunes of the kingdom ; 
and finally sealed his services to the popular 
part of the constitution by proposing and fram- 
ing the famous “ Petition of Rights,’’ the most 
explicit declaration of English liberty which 
had then appeared. This was the last of 
his public acts. The dissolution of parliament, 
which soon followed, sent him in retirement to 
his house at Stoke Pogeis in Buckingham- 
shire, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in tranquillity. He died in September 1634, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, leaving be- 
hind him a numerous posterity and a large 
fortune. Sir Edward Coke was a great law- 
yer, but a great lawyer only. In mere legal 
learning he has perhaps never been exceeded ; 
but he was essentially defective in the higher 
merits of order, systematic arrangement, and 
regard to general principles, without which 
law is amere collection of arbitrary rules, un- 
deserving the name of science. It must be ad- 
mitted however, that his writings, and espe- 
cially his Commentary on Littleton’s Treatise 
on Tenures, form a vast repository of legal 
evudition. In short, he was a man of immense 
professional research and great sagacity and 
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perseverance im a chosen pursuit; and, as 
usual, more philosophical and general powers 
were sacrificed to its exclusiveness, His prin- 
cipal works are-——1. “‘ Reports from 1600 to 
1615 ;” 2. ‘A Book of Entries,” folio, 1614; 
3. ‘“ Institutes of the Laws of England,” in 
four parts, the first of which contains the Com- 
mentary on Littleton’s Tenures; the second a 
Commentary on Magna Charta and other sta- 
tutes ; the third, the Criminal Laws, or Pleas 
of the Crown; and the fourth, an Account of 
the Jurisdiction of all the Courts in the King- 
dom. 4. ‘‘ A Treatise of Bail and Mainprise,”’ 
1637, 4to; 5. ‘* Reading on the Statute of 
Fines, 27 Edw. I,” 1862, 4to; 6. ‘* Com- 
plete Copyholder,”’ 1640, 4to.—Biog. Brit. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

COKE (Tuomas) an eminent missionary, 
was born in 1747 at Brecon in South Wales, 
at which place his father was surgeon. He 
received his education at the college school at 
Brecon, and was thence removed to Oxford, 
where he entered a gentleman commoner at 
Jesus’ college. At the age of twenty-one he was 
chosen common-councilman, and four years 
afterwards chief magistrate of the borough of 
Brecon, which situations he filled with honour. 
In 1775 he took his degree of LL.D. and soon 
after became acquainted with the celebrated 
John Wesley, who soon brought him over to 
his own opinions ; and in 1780 appointed him 
to superintend the London district; he also 
made him one of the trustees, on his execution 
of the deed of declaration as to all his chapels 
In 1784 he went as 2 missionary to North 
America, and on the commencement of the 
war between that country and England, he 
presented to general Washington an address 
on behalf of the American methodists, whose 
cause he defended throughout with great zeal. 
So long as Dr Coke preserved silence on the 
subject of negro slavery, the Americans fa- 
voured him ; but on his opposing that mhuman 
traffic, he roused their indignation, and it was 
with difficulty that he escaped their vengeance. 
On his return to England he had some misun- 
derstanding with Mr Wesley, who, as the 
founder of a sect, expected more submission 
than Dr Coke was inclined to bestow. He 
accordingly determined on visiting Nova Sco- 
tia, but in consequence of a storm, the ship 
in which he embarked, took refuge in the 
harbour of Antigua, which led him to preach 
there, and to visit several other islands ; and 
he examined the state of religion generally 
both in the West Indies and America, before 
he again returned to England. He made alto- 
gether nine voyages to this quarter of the 
globe, on the same pursuit, and met with 
great success as a missionary. He was the 
author of a ** Comm on the Bible,” 
undertaken at the request of the methodists ; 
‘¢ A History of the West Indies ;” “ eased 
of the Bible ;”’ “ An Enlargement and A ° 
ment of the Life of Christ ;” ‘ Six Letters 
addreased to the Methodist Societies in De- 
fence of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
and the Witness of the Spirit ;” “ Four Dis- 
courses on the Duties ae Minister ;” aod the 
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‘« Life of Wesley,” written in conjunction with 
Henry More. In 1814 he sailed for the East 
Indies, but died suddenly on the voyage. Dr 
Coke was zealous in his particular opinions, 
but not a bigot; and tempered his piety with 
judgment, and his firmness with gentleness of 
temper. His private character was also truly 


amiable, and he died very widely respected.— . 


Life by Drew. 

COLBERT (Jonun Baprist) a celebrated 
French statesman, who was descended from a 
Scottish family, but was born at Paris, where 
his father was a silk merchant. When young 
he obtained an office in the household of 
cardinal Mazarine; and that minister, who 
employed and trusted him on some important 
occasions, when dying recommended Colbert 
so warmly to Louis XIV, that he was imme- 
diately entrusted with the management of the 
finances, with the appellation of comptroller- 
pevere’ that of intendant ane suppressed. 

Ye reduced the affairs of his department to 
order and regularity, and improved the re- 
venues of the state by the adoption of measures 
calculated to increase the general prosperity 
of the kingdom. In 1664 he was made super 
intendent of the royal edifices, in which office 
he signalized himself by carrying into effect the 
building of the Louvre and many other public 
structures of importance. He promoted the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, and in 
1666 he procured the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, of 
which he invited Huygens and other eminent 
foreigners to become members, together with 
the most distinguished of the French literati. 

‘o him also was owing the institution of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and the 
erection of the Royal Observatory. The mari- 
time prosperity of France was not less the ob- 
ject of his solicitude. He erected arsenals at 
Marseilles, Toulon, Brest, and other sea-ports, 
which he kept well provided with naval and 
military stores; built ships, and fitted out 
fleets, superior perhaps to any which France 
had ever before possessed. For the advance- 
ment of commerce he formed a canal of com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic ; established the East and West 
India companies, protected the cologiea and 
encouraged the prosecution of manufactures 
and trade throughout the dominions of his 
master. Besides being minister for naval af- 
fairs, he held the office of secretary of state. 
He died September 6, 1683, at the age of 
sixty-four, leaving the reputation of having 
been one of the most enlightened and prosper- 
ous statesmen France ever produced. By his 
wife, who was the daughter of James Charron, 

vernor of Blois, he had six sons and three 
Aaaghters ; the latter of whom were married to 
the dukes of Chevreuse, Beauvilliers and Mor- 
temar. Thé private and personal character of 
Colbert was respectable, though he was not 
without his foibles. He belonged to the French 
Academy, and he collected a valuable library 
of printed books and manuscripts. He is said 
also to have affected the air of a man of learn- 
ing, though, as may be supposed from the 
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circumstances of his life, his acquaintance with 
literature was in fact very limited. He enter- 
tained in his house the abbé Gallois, editor of 
the Journal des Savaus, who, according to Vig- 
neul-Marville, assisted him in learning Latin, 
or reviving his knowledge of that language. 
He spitefully adds: * M. Gallois ne perdit ni 
8a peine ri son Latin & enseigner cette langue 
a M. Colbert,’’ a sarcasm, the wit of which 
would be lost in translation. This minister had 
bestowed on him a patent of nobility, with the 
title of marquis de Seignelai, which descended 
to his eldest son, who succeeded him in the of- 
fice of secretary of state, and particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by his attention to navai af- 
fairs. He died November 3, 160, aged 
thirty-nine.—Joun Barris; CoLBERT, marquis 
de Torcy, a younger son of the great Colbert, 
was foreign secretary of state and director- 
general of the posts under Lewis XIV. He 
was employed also as a diplomatist ; and be 
wrote ‘* Mémoires pour servir 4 ]'Histoire des 
Negociations, depuis le traité de Ryswic jus- 
qu’a Ja paix d’Utrecht.”” He died in 1746.— 
Biog. Univ. Perrault Uf. J. Camusat Hist. 
des Journaur. 

COLDEN (Capwattaner) a Scottish phy- 
sician, born in 1688. After having finished 
his studies at Edinburgh, he went to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he exercised his profession with 
great reputation. He returned to Britain in 
1715; but the rebellion in favour of the Pre- 
tender induced him to recross the Atlantic. 
He then settled in the province of New York, 
and purchased a considerable quantity of land, 
which he employed himself in bringing into a 
state of cultivation. In 1761 he was made 
lieutenant-governor of the province. During 
the absence of governor ‘I'ryon he displayed 
his ability in the management of affairs, and 
formed several benevolent establishments. He 
held the office again in 1775, and died the 
following year. Some medical works were 
published iy him ; but he is best known as the 
author of ‘ The History of the Five (Indian) 
Nations,” London 1745. Governor Colden 
was distinguished for his acquaintance with 
Botany. He sent a great many American 
plants to Linnwus, with whom he correspond- 
ed, and who gave to a new genus of plants the 
appellation of Coldenia.— Biog. Univ. 

COLE (Henry) dean of St Paul’s, a Ro- 
man Catholic divine who flourished during the 
middle of the 16th century. He was a native 
of Godshill in tha Isle of Wight, and was 
elected from Winchester school to a fellow- 
ship at New College, Oxford. Having gra- 
duated as a bachelor in civil law he visited 
Italy, and on his return practised for a while 
in the Court of Arches. Shortly after he ob- 
tained considerable church preferment under 
Henry the VllIlth, being collated to the living 
of Chelmsford in Essex, with a stall in St 
Paul’s cathedral, and an archdeaconry ; all 
which he retained, together with the warden- 
ship of his college, to which he was elected in 
1542, with the living of Newton Longueville, 
Bucks, annexed. In the next reign however, 
he sent in his resignation of all his benefices ; 
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but on the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
party under queen Mary, came again into favour, 
and was raised to the provostship of Eton. 
When archbishop Cranmer was brought tothe 
stake, Dr Cole was present at the execution, 
and preached on the occasion. In 1556 he 
reached the highest step of his preferment, 
being appointed that year dean ot St Paul's. 
and judge of the Arches Court. He enjoyed 
his prosperity however but a very short pe- 
riod, the queen, his mistress, with whom he 
was in great favour, dying within two years of 
hiselevation to the deanery ; when her suc- 
cessor Ehzabeth not only stripped him of all 
his honours and emoluments, but sent him into 
confinement, Ile survived the ruin of his 
party till the year 1519, but never recovered 
his liberty. A disputation, which he held 
publicly at Oxford with Cranmer and Ridley, 
has been published; as also some sermons 
and polemical tracts on the great question 
which agitated the times in which he lved.— 
Biog. Brit. 

COLE (Tuomas) a dissenting minister, re- 
ceived his education at Westminster school, 
and was elected student of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford; became principal at St Mary's Hall in 
1656, where he was tutor to Mr Locke. At 
the Restoration he was ejected for non-con- 
formity, and settled in London, where he be- 
came one of the lecturers at Pinner’s-hall. 
His works are—'‘ A Discourse of the Chris- 
tian Religion ;” ‘‘ A Treatise on Imputed 
Righteousness ;’’ ‘‘ A Discouse of Regenera- 
tion, Faith, and Repentance ;” 8vo. Ile 
died in 1697. An anecdote is related by Dr 
Pulteney of a Mr ‘Thomas Cole, a minister of 
Gloucester, who having collected an Ilerba- 
rium, burnt it in a fit of religious enthusiasm, 
as being inconsistent with his ecclesiastical du- 
ties.—-Palmer’s Memorial, Pulteney’s Sketches. 

COLE (Wiu.tam) a clergyman celebrated 
for his literary and antiquarian cellections. 
He was born in Cambridgeshire in 1714, and 
received his education at Eton school, and 
the university of Cambridge, where he obtained 
the degree of MA. He was presented to the 
living of Hornsey, near London, in 1749, 
which he held two years and then resigned. 
His next preferment was the living of Bletch- 
ley in Buckinghamshire, which he likewise 
relinquished ; and in 1767 took up his resi- 
dence at Milton, in the vicinity of Cambridge. 
In 1774 he obtained the vicarage of Burnham 
in Buckinghamshire. He died in 1782. Mr 
Cole, though not distinguished as an author 
during his life, was on terms of intimacy with 
Granger, Gough, lord Orford, and other emi:- 
nent antiquaries, who were assisted by his com 
munications in their various publications. He 
formed a voluminous collection of manuscripts. 
chiefly relating to the county and university o: 
Cambridge, which he bequeathed to the Bri. 
tish Museum. The use of these literary trea. 
sures was interdicted for a certain period by 
the testator, but they have now for some year 
been accessible to the public, and copious ex. 
tracts from them have been inserted in the 
Monthly Magazine. They comprise some cu: 
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| lous anecdotes, but the industry of the collec- 
| or is throughout much more conspicuous than 
either his taste or liberality.—Nichols’s Liz. 
Anec. of 18th Cent. 
COLES (Euisna). There were two of this 
ame, uncle and nephew, both respectable 
icholars, the former of whom, a native of 
Northamptonshire, was born about the com- 
mencement of the 17th century. He at first 
embarked in trade, but afterwards became 
manciple at Magdalen college, Oxford, during 
the commonwealth. The changes which took 
place on the return of monarchy, threw him 
again on the world ; he however was fortunate 
znough to obtain a clerkship in the service of 
‘che East India Company. In his religious 
rinciples he was a Calvinist of the strictest 
lass, and published a work in favour of the 
doctrine of predestination, which has gone 
through several editions, and is still held in 
high estimation by the sect to which he be- 
longed. He died in 1688.—The nephew, who 
was also born in the same county, about the 
year 1640, entered himself of the college of 
which his relation was a retainer, but probably 
from the same circumstance which caused the 
dismissal of the former, quitted it without gra- 
duating, and supported himself by private tui- 
tion in London, till an ushership becoming va- 
cant at Merchant Tailors’ school, he succeeded 
‘0 the situation, but lost it again by some mis- 
conduct, the particulars of which have not been 
‘ecorded. Little of his after life is known ; 
he is ascertained however, to have died in 
lreland in 1680. He compiled two dictiona- 
ries ; oue of his vernacular language, the other 
of Latin and English, with a correspondent ren- 
dering of English into Latin. Several other 
writings are also ascribed to him, principally 
adapted for the use of the tyro in literature, 
such as—‘‘ The Young Scholar's best Compa- 
nion ;’’ ‘‘ A Hieroglyphical Bible for Youth ;” 
‘* A Natural Method of Learning Latin,”’ 8vo ; 
“The complete English Schoolmaster,’’ 8vo ; 
« A System of Stenography ;” a treatise bear- 
ing the whimsical title ‘* Nolens Volens, or 
you shall make Latin whether you will or no ;’’ 
and a short devotional tract on the Harmony 
of the Evangelists.—Biog. Brit. 

COLET (Dr Joun) the eldest of twenty-two 
children, belonging to sir Henry Colet, knt, 
a wealthy citizen, who twice filled the civic 
chair of London. The subject of this memoir, 
who afterwards became one of the most munifi- 
cent patrons of learning of the age in which he 
lived, received his education at Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford ; whence he proceeded, after seven 
years’ application to a strict course of study, 
to the continent, and rapidly attained the 
personal acquaintance and friendship of Eras- 
mus, Budzus, Lilly, and many other distin- 
guished scholars. In 1485 he was presented 
to ihe living of Dennington, Suffolk ; and eight 
years after to that of Thyrning in Huntingdon- 
shire; and gradually acquiring the zenith of 
his reputation for learning and abilities, was 
raised in 1505 tothe deanery of St Paul’s. In 
this situation his exertions in the promotion of 
knowledge, and the encouragement given by 
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him to leafned men for the proseciition of bib- 
lical studies, together with his own sermons, 
in the delivery gf which ha was frequent, 
roused the jealousy of some of his bigotted co- 
tem poraries, who made Fitzjames bisbop of 
London, their agent in denouncing him asa 
schismatic to archbishop Warham. That pre- 
Jate, who did justice to his motives, refused 
to entertain the complaint ; aad Dr Calet soon 
after commenced the great undertaking by 
which he is principally known to posterity. The 

tudy of the learned languages in general, and 
that of the Greek in nab sea had suffered 
much discouragement from a set of persons as- 
suming the name of Trojans, who denounced 
the latter tongue as altogether useless, and 
it is even doubted whether the dean himself 
attained to any t proficiency in it till a 
late period of his life. To restore this im- 
portant branch of literature, and to promote the 
diffusion of general learning, was now his ob- 
ject; in furtherance of which m 1512, he 
founded and richly endowed St Paul’s school 
for the instruction of one hundred and fifty- 
three scholars gratis. His friend William Lilly 
became the first head-master of his infant ex- 
tablishment ; for the use of which the Latin 
Grammar bearing the name of the latter, was 
compiled by their joint exertions. Dean Colet 
did not survive to witness the Reformation, to- 
wards which the diffusion of opinions, such as 
he entertained, contributed so materially ; but 
after having for something less than seven 
years, promoted aud witnessed the rising pros- 
perity of his schaol, he died of the sweating 
sickness then so generally fatal, September 16, 
1519. He bequeathed his school to the guar- 
dianship and superintendence of the Mercer’s 
company, under whose auspices it has con- 
tinued to flourish, and by whom the present 
handsome edifice at the east end of St Paul’s 
cathedral, was rebuilt from the foundation, 
on the origina] site, and opened in the 
spring of 1825. A life of dean Colet was writ - 
ten by Knight, a yew edition of which has ap- 
peared within thesefew years.—Life by Knight. 
Biog. Brit. 

COLIGNI (GasParp DE) admiral of France, 
was the son of marshal Gaspard de Coligni, 
and was born in 1517. He was created by 
Henry II, colonel-ganeral of the French ia- 
fantry, and employed to conclude a peace with 
England in 1550. He was raised to the post 
of admira] in 1552, and waa afterwards em- 
ployed in Flanders, where he greatly distin. 
a ed himself, On the death of Henry II 

e joined the party of the Huguenots, and next 
to the prince of Candé was the head of it, and 
after presenting their request to the king at 
the assembly of Notables, took up arms against 
the Guises. He distinguished himself at the 
battles of Dreux, St Denys, Jarnac, and Mon- 
contour. It was hy his exertions that the Hu- 
guenots were gable to make an advantageous 

in 1570; which was however only in- 
tended to blind the protestants, and effect their 
run. Coligni was invited to court, and the 
king, Charles IX, affecting a great friendship for 
him, presented him with a considerable sum t 
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repair his losses, These caresses lulled the prn- 
dence of the admiral, though some of the party 
were not without suspicions, which were soon 
strengthened by an incident which happened 
after the marriage of the young king of Navarre, 
On returning from the Louvre, a musket was 
discharged at Coligni from a window : “‘ This,” 
he cried, ‘‘ is the fruit of my reconciliation 
with the duke of Guise.’’ The king pretended 
to be very indignant, and promised the admiral 
that the affair should be looked into ; but two 
days after followed the horrible affair of St Bar- 
tholomew, August 24, 1572, in which Coligni 
was one of the first victims. A party, headed 
by the duke of Guise, broke into his house, 
and oneof the servants of the latter named 
Besme, drawing his sword, the admiral said, 
calmly, ‘“‘ young man you ought to respect my 
grey hairs ; but do as you please, you can only 
shorten my life a few days.” Besme stabbed 
him repeatedly, and throwing his body through 
the window, it was for three days exposed to 
the insults of the mob, and hung by the feet 
upon a gibbet. It was at length taken down 
by his cousin Montmorency, and buried in the 
chapel of Chantilly. Before the civil wars, 
Coligni obtained permission to settle a colony 
of Huguenots in Florida, and two ships sailed 
for the purpose in 1562, under the command of 
one Ribaut, but through misconduct and foreign 
hostility the settlement was ruined. In mili- 
tary life he displayed great courage and talents, 
and asa politician acted with signal prudence, 
and as much honour as the times would per- 
mit. He had two brothers, Francis and Po- 
ter; the former lord of Andelot, distinguished 
himself in the same party, and died in 1569. 
The latter had become cardinal de Chatillon, and 
archbishop of Toulouse, but notwithstanding 
his high ecclesiastical rank, he conformed to 
the protestant faith and quitting the church, 
joined his brothers, and married. After be- 
ing solemnly deposed, he retired to England, 
and was poisoned by a servant in 15°1.—Mo- 
reri, Nouv. Dict. Hist. Millot’s Elemens de 
U Hist. de France. 


COLIGNI (Hennierre) a French tess, 
celebrated for her wit and accomph ents. 
She was the daughter of Gaspard de Coligni, 


marshal of France, being born about the year 
1626. At the age of seventeen she married 
Thomas Hamilton, the Scotch ear] of Had- 
dington, but becoming a widow, re-entered the 
marriage state with the count de la Suze, a no- 
bleman of Champagne, whose ill-treatment of 
her rose at length to such a height, from jea- 
jousy and other causes, that she was fain to 
abjare the protestant religion, in which she was 
bred, in erder to induce the parliament of 
Paris to grant her a divorce. Many hyverbo- 
lical compliments, ascribing to her the com- 
bined qualities of Venus, Pallas, &c. were paid 
her by the beaux esprits of her day ; and her 
poems, consisting principally of alogics, were 
much admired ; they are to be found printed 
with Pelisson’s works in the editions of 1695 
and 1725, in two 12mo volumes. She died 
March 10, 1673, at Paris.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COLLADO (Dipacus) a Spanish domi- 
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nie, who went as a missionary to Japan in 
16°99. Returning to Europe in 1623, he re- 
sided several years at Rome ; and in 1655 he 
was sent with ample powers and privileges 
from the pope and the king of Spain, at the 
head of twenty-four missionaries of his order, 
to preach the gospel in the Philippine Islands. 
In 1638 he was recalled to Spain, but was 
shipwrecked and drowned soon after embark- 
ing to return thither. He was the author of a 
Japanese Grammar and Dictionary, and other 
works relative to the languages of Japan and 
China, and the progress of Christianity in the 
former country.—Biog. Univ. 

COLLAERT (Anpnian) a designer and en- 
graver, was born at Antwerp about the year 
1520, and after studying in his own country 
went to Italy for improvement, and on his 
return engraved a great number of plates after 
Breughel, Bol, Vos, &c. His drawing is cor- 
rect, and his heads expressive. Ilans CoLta- 
ERT, his son, was born at Antwerp, in 1540, 
and also visited Italy, where he passed some 
time. He engraved a great number of plates 
in the style of his father, but with more taste 
and less stiffness. He lived to a great age, 
dying in 1622.—Strutt. 

COLLETT (Prernre) a native of Ternay 
in France, born 1693, author of several devo- 
tional and other treatises, the principal of 
which are—‘ Institutiones Theologica,” 7 
vols. 12mo ; ‘‘ Theologia Moralis Universalis,” 
8vo, 17 vols. The Lives of Messrs Bourdon 
and de la Croix, and that of Vincent de St 
Paul, the latter in two 4to volumes. He was an 
ecclesiastic of some learning, and died in 
1770.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COLLETT (Partisrrr) a French advo- 
cate, who, besides several professional treatises, 
left behind him some on the subject of botany, 
a science which he had cultivated with suc- 
cess. The former consist of ‘ Dissertations on 
the Laws respecting Usury, Excommunica- 
tion, Tithes, the Statutes and Customs of 
Bresse,’’ &c. and among the latter are ‘‘ A 
Catalogue of Plants found near Dijon,” and 
‘« Two Letters on Tournefort’s History of 
Plants.’’— Ibid. 

COLLIER (Arrnur) an English clergy- 
man, rector of Longford Magna in Shropshire, 
about the beginning of the last century. Heis 
known as the author of a work entitled ‘* Cla- 
vis Universalis,” written in defence of the 
tenets of his friend Norris of Bemerton, and 
asserting the impossibility of the existence of 
an external world. This work, which was 
printed in 8vo in 1713, exhibits a remarkable 
coincidence with the doctrines concerning mat- 
ter laid down in ‘‘ Berkley’s Principles,’’ al- 
though it seems unquestionable that the wri- 
ter never could have seen that work at the 
time when his own appeared. Mr Collier 
died about the year 1730.—Biog. Brit. 

COLLIER (Jeremy) an English nonjuring 
divine, who once attracted considerable atten- 
tion by his controversial writings, was born at 
Stow Qui in Cambridgeshire, in the year 
1650. He received the rudiments of educa- 
tion under his father, who was a clergyman, 
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and for some time master of the free-scnool 
at Ipswich in Suffolk, whence he was removed 
to Cambridge, and admitted a poor scholar at 
Caius college. He received his degree of 
MA. in 1676, and taking orders the following 
year, was in 1679 instituted rector of Ampton 
in Suffolk, which living he resigned in 1685, 
on being appointed lecturer of Gray’s Inn. In 
1688 he not only refused to take the oaths to 
the new government, but engaged as an active 
and zealous literary partizan of the pretensions 
of the dethroned monarch, and for a bitter 
pamphlet, entitled ‘* The Desertion Dis- 
cussed,’’ was imprisoned, but afterwards dis- 
charged without being brought to trial. By 
this injudicious conduct on the part of admi- 
nistration, his influence among his own party, 
as well as his general celebrity, was much in- 
creased. On his release he published various 
vehement pamphlets in defence of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, and in 
opposition to the prelates who had acccepted 
the sces of the nonjuring bishops. These pyb- 
lications, and a suspicion that a journey to the 
coast of Kent was with a design of maintaining 
a correspondence with the exiled king, once 
more ruused the attention of government, and 
he was brought back to London in custody, 
and committed to the gate-house. He was 
however in a short time admitted to bail ; but 
with a singular pertinacity of character, sur- 
rendered himself up again, on the ground that 
by submitting to give bail he acknowledged 
an illegal jurisdiction. Chief Justice Holt 
however very wisely released him in a day or 
two, when he again resumed his pen in de- 
fence of his conduct in regard to the bail, and 
in a strenuous support of jacobite principles. 
For some time after he appears to have ex 

cited but little attention, until in 1696 he ha 

the courage and indecorum, in company with 
two other nonjuring clergymen, to attend the 
execution of Sir John Fremd and Sir William 
Perkins, who had been condemned for en- 
gaging in the assassination plot, and to publicly 
absolve them by imposition of hands. This 
conduct, the two archbishops, and ten of their 
suffragans, declared to be insolent, irregular, 
and inconsistent with the constitution of the 
church of England, to which censure Collier 
as usual published a reply and vindication. 
The civil power also interfered, and on sp 
absconding, pursued him to outlawry. e 
was however suffered to remain unmolested in 
this state of legal incapacity ; and in the year 
1697 he published three volumes of ‘‘ Essays 
on several Moral Subjects,” 8vo. These at- 
tracted great attention at the time, and have 
been praised far beyond their merits, as is ge- 
nerally the case with the productions of partj- 
zans. In 1698 appeared the work by which 
he is now for the most part remembered, en- 
titled ‘‘ A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, : together 
with the Sense of Antiquity on this Argun. 
ment,” 8vo. In this work, with truth and 
justice on his side, aud armed with sufficient 
learning and sarcastic wit, he attacked the 
whole of the living dramatists from Dryden to 
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D'Urfey, with a degree of force and ability 
which none of them could adequately parry, 
although Congreve, Vanburgh, Drake, and 
Filmer were among the apologists for the 
stage. Dryden candidly a.knowledged the ; 
justice of the censure ; and the timely reproof 
of the unbending nonjuror, indisputably led to | 
an abatement of much unpardonable license, 
and a gradual reform of the drama. The next 
labour of Collier was a translation and enlarge- 
ment of Moreri’s Dictionary, which he extend- 
ed to four volumes folio, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1721; but although he bestowed 
much time and learning upon this laborious 
compilation, it has been altogether snperseded 
by more convenient and perfect modern edi- 
tions of the same work. During the reign of 
Anne, vety great inducements were held out 
to him to conform, but he honourably main- 
tained his principles, and employed himself 
on his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of Great Bri- 
tain,” a work in which he displayed consi- 
derable learning and abilities, warped by the 
partiality and contracted notions which neces- 
sarily resulted from his theory and principles. 
Much controversial opposition was displayed 
to it, particularly by bishops Nicholson, Bur- 
net, and Kennet, to whom he respectively re- 
plied. Previously to the appearance of the 
second volume of this work in 1714, Mr Collier 
had been privately consecrated a nonjuring 
bishop, by Dr Hickes and the deprived bishops 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough ; and he 
does not appear to bave published any thing 
further until 1725, when he printed ‘‘ Seve- 
ral Discourses on practical Subjects.” This 
intrepid writer and man fella victim to the 
stone in 1726, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
ape. Had the same learning, spirit, and abi- 
lities been exhibited in a more liberal and en- 
lighted cause, the character of Jeremy Collier 
would have stood very high indeed ; and as it 
is, the integrity and constancy with which he 
sacrificed to principle, demand respect from 
all parties. It would be useless to enumerate 
his various controversial productions, as they 
no longer retain any interest ; and his princi- 
pal works of a more general nature have been 
sufficiently alluded to in the course of this 
article.x—Bioe. Brit. Burnet’s Own Times, 
COLLIN D'HARLEVILLE (Joun Fran- 
cis) a French dramatist, who was by profes- 
sion an advocate. The love of literature se- 
duced him from the bar; and in his earliest 
verses he deplored his unlucky lot in being a 
clerk of the parliament. He first attempted 
to write satire, in which he did not suc- 
ceed ; and in 1786 he commenced his dra- 
matic career with the comedy of the ‘‘ Incon- 
stant.” This was performed with applause, 
and was followed by some others, previous to 
the ap nce of * Le Vieux Celibataire,”’ 
which 1s considered as the chef d’euvre of the 
author. He afterwards produced a great 
number of dramas, some of which are not cal- 
culated to add to his reputation. He also was 
the author of au allegorical poem, entitled 
**Melpoméne et Thalia,” 1799, Bvo; and of 
many pieces inserted in the Almanack of the 
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Muses. He died at Paris in 1806, aged fifty. 
He published a collective edition of his works 
in 4 vols. 8vo, 1805 ; and they have been re- 
rinted since his death.—Biog. Univ. 

COLLIN (Flenry pe) an eminent German 
poet, who died at Vienna in 1811. He was 
aulic counsellor, and a member of the depart- 
ment of finance in that city. He wrote six 
tragedies in lambic verse, with chorusses after 
the ancient model, successively published since 
1802. These dramas, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, entitle him to be placed imme- 
diately after Schiller, who is regarded as the 
first of German tragic poets. Collin also com- 
posed war songs, designed to excite the mar- 
tial spirit of the Germans on the calling out 
the landwehr, or national militia, at the decla- 
ration of hostilities against France in 1809. 
These poems are said to possess great merit. 
Some fragments have been made public, of the 
‘* Rodolphiad,’”’ an epic poem, on which he 
was employed ut the time of his death.—Ibid. 

COLLIN (Hxznry Josep) a medical wri- 
ter, who was a native of Vienna in Austria, 
and after studying at the university of that 
city, took the degree of MD. in 1760. He 
succeeded baron Stoerck as _ pltysician to 
the public hospital at Vienna, where he died 
in December 1784, aged ps Sabie He pub- 
lished ‘* Nosocomii civici Pazmaniani Annus 
medicus tertius; sive Observationum circa 
morbos acutos et Chronicos,’”’ pars i—vi. 
Vien. 1764-1781, 8vo. Collin obtained some 
distinction as a physician, by having contri- 
buted much to the introduction among the 
materia medica of some powerful remedies 
of the vegetable kind.—Biog. Univ. Lond. 
Med. Journ. 

COLLINGWOOD (Curusert, first baron) 
a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, born in 
1748, and educated at the same school with 
lord chancellor Eldon, under Mr Moises. He 
entered the royal navy in 1761, and in the 
action of June ist, 1794, was flag captain on 
board the Prince, commanded by admiral Bow- 
yer. In 1797 he commanded the Excellent 
during the battle of Cape St Vincent, on the 
14th of February in that year, and having in 
1799 been made rear-admiral of the white, 
was promoted in 1801 tothe red. In 1804, 
being then vice-admiral of the blue, he assist- 
ed in the blockade of Brest harbour ; but his 
most distinguished service was the part he 
bore in the great victory of Trafalgar, in which 
his gallant manner of bringing his ship into 
action, and the skill and resolution with which 
he fought her, excited the personal admiration 
of Nelson himself, upon whose lamented fall 
the command of the fleet devolved upon him, 
as the senior officer. In this critical situation 
admiral Collingwood evinced a degree of 
promptitude and nautical skill, combined with 
prudence, which tended much to the preserva- 
tion of the captured vessels, and proved his 
judgment as a commander to be not inferior 
to his courage. For his valuable services on 
this and other occasions, he was promoted 
to be vice-admiral of the red, continued in 
his command of the fleet, and elevated to a 
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barony. His death took place while cruising off 


Minorca, in the Ville de Paris, on the 7th of. 


March, 1810. His remains were brought to 
England, and honoured with a public funeral 
in St Paul’s cathedral.—Gent. Mag. 
COLLINS (Antnony) an English contro- 
versialist and metaphysical writer of considera- 
ble ability, was born at Heston near Hounslow, 
in Middlesex, in June 1676. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he removed to King’s 
college, Cambridge, and on quitting the univer- 
sity was entered at the Temple. He soon 
however gave up the study of law, and possess- 
ing an ample estate, he married, and dedicated 
his leisure to literary pursuits and freedom of 
inquiry. In 1703 and 1704 he maintained an 
epistolary correspondence with Mr Locke, 
who entertained a high opinion of his abilities, 
and in 1707 published an ‘“‘ Essay concerning 
the Use of Reason, in Propositions, the Evi- 
dence of which rests on Human ‘Testimony.” 
In the same year he engaged in the contro- 
versy between Dodwell and Dr Clarke, on the 
immortality of the soul, to which he contri- 
buted several able pamphlets. In tie year 
1709 he published a small work, entitled 
‘“« Priestcraft in Perfection, or Detection of 
the Fraud of inserting and continuing that 
Clause—the Church hath power to decree 
Rites and Ceremonies, and Authority in con- 
troversies of Faith—in the Twentieth Article 
of the Church of England.”’ The position of 
Collins was, that the clause in question did 
not form a part of the articles. as they were 
established by act of parliament, in the 13th 
year of Elizabeth ; or as agreed to by the con- 
vocations of 1562 and 1571. The different 
treatises produced by the controversy, are enu- 
merated in the Biographia Britannica, and may 
be consulted for the merits of the dispute. In 
1710 he published a ‘‘ Vindication of the Di- 
vine Attributes,’’ in answer to a sermon by 
the archbishop of Dublin, asserting the compa- 
tibility of predestination and foreknowledge 
with free-will. In 1713 he printed “ A Dis- 
course on Free-thinking,” the professed ob- 
ject of which was to vindicate the unlimited 
freedom of enquiry, and to expose the tyranny 
exercised by the abettors of priestcraft under 
paganism, popery, or any other corrupt form 
of religion. As many of its remarks seemed 
intended to attack revealed religion generally, 
it drew forth several learned and able replies ; 
the most important of which were written by 
Wharton, Hoadley, and Bentley. Soon after 
the publication of their discourses the author 
visited Holland, and on his return removed to 
the county of Essex, where he discharged the 
duties of justice of the peace, and deputy 
lieutenant of the county. In 1715 he pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Human Liberty,” which is one of the most 
methodical, concise, and perspicuous illustra- 
tions that have appeared of the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. Dr Clarke wrote 
some remarks on the enquiry, to which Mr 
Collins would not reply, deeming himself pre- 
cluded from fair discussion on equal terms, 
in consequence of the virulence with which he 
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was assailed, on the ground of the alleged ill 
tendency of his opinions. In 1794 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, in two 
Parts,”’ the design of which was to show that 
the prophecies cited in the New Testament 
from the Old, formed no proofs, according to 
scholastic or logical rules. This work, which 
has been with some reason accused of literary 
disingenuousness, in the way of quotation, 
was strenuously opposed by a host of wri- 
ters, including Whiston, Chandler bishop of 
Litchfield, Dr S. Clarke, Dr A. Sykes, Sher- 
‘ocke, afterwards bishop of London, Dr Samuel 
Chandler, &c. &c. In 1727 he published 
a defence of his former work, under the 
title of «‘ The Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
considered ;” which of course was also replied 
to by the most distinguished of the writers 
already named, to whom was added Dr John 
Rogers ; who, in a preface to a volume of ser- 
mons on the necessity of divine revelation, 
used indecent threatenings against the author, 
by urging the propriety of his becoming a con- 
fessor for his cause. On this manifestation of 
a disposition to interfere with the freedom of 
mquiry, Mr Collins animadverted with indig- 
nant severity, in “ A Letter to Dr Rogers on 
his Sermons, and the Preface prefixed thereto.” 
This was the last of his productions ; his 
health had been for some time gradually de- 
clining, and he was carried off by a violent at- 
tack of the stone in 1729, in the fifty-third 
year of hisage. ‘The moral character of this 
writer stands extremely high for temperance, 
humanity, and benevolence ; and both as a ma- 
gistrate and a man, he acquired general esteem. 
That he was a disbeliever in revealed religion 
cannot be doubted ; but the charge of total irre- 
ligion and atheism is to be collected from no 
portion of his works, and indeed is refuted by 
his dying declaration—that he had endeavour- 
ed to serve both God and his country to the 
best of his abilities, and that ‘‘ the catholic re- 
ligion is, to love God and to love man.”— 
Biog. Brit. 

OLLINS (Arruur) a celebrated genealo- 
gist, was born at Exeterin 1682. Ile was the 
son of William Collins, esq. gentleman to 
Catharine, queen of Charles II, who, owing 
to his extravagance, could give his son nothing 
beyond a liberal education. ‘The first edition 
of his peerage was published in 1708, and a 
secoud in 1715, 4 vols. folio. ‘The latest edi- 
tion was that of 1812, published under the 
care of sir Egerton Brydges, whose correction 
of preceding errors and additional articles, 
have added extremely to the value of the work. 
He next undertook a ‘“ Baronetage,’’ which 
was first published in 1720, in two volumes, 
and subsequently in 1741, in five volumes. 
His other publications are—1. ‘‘ The Life of 
Cecil, lord Burleigh,’ 1732, Bvo; 2. “ The 
Life of Edward the Black Prince,” 1740, 8vo ; 
3. “ Letters and Memorials of State collected 
by Sir Henry Sidney and others,”” 1746, 2 vols. 
folio ; 4. ‘* Historical Collections of the noble 
Families of Cavendish, Holles, Vere, Harley, 
and Ogle,”’ 1752, folio. The private life of 
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Mr Collins is but little known, beyond the fact 
that he suffered from uarrew circumstances, 
and met with very little substantial patronage, 
until George II granted him a pension of 4001. 
per annum, which he enjoyed but a very short 
time, dying March 16, 1760. He was father 
of general Arthur Tate Collias, who died in 
1793, leaving issue, David, the subject of the 
next article.— Nichols’s Life of Bowyer. 

COLLINS (Davip) the grandson of the 
subject of the last article, was born at Exeter 
in 1756, 
fourteen at the grammar-school in that city, he 
then obtained a lieutenancy of mares, in 
which capacity he served in America with 
great gallantry. In 1787 governor Philips 
teok him out with him to New South Wales, 
as judge-advocate, an appointment that, by 
losing him his military rank in gradation, sub- 
jected him to great injury, which government 
finally took into consideration, and recoin- 
pensed, by making him governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land. In that settlement, which was 
highly improved by his exertions, he died, 
after a residence of eight years, in 1810, bear- 
ing the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
is the author of a history of Botany Bay, pub- 
lished soon after his return to England from 
that country, in two quarto volumes; which 
work abounds with interesting information, 
and is written with the most unpretending 
simplicity.—Gent. Mag. 

COLLINS (Joun) an eminent English ma- 
thematician, was born at Wood Eaton in Oxford- 
shire, March, 5, 1624, being the son of a 
nonconformist divine. At the age of sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a hookseller, but on the 
breakiag out of the civil war, he hecame clerk 
to Mr John Mar, the clerk of the kitchen to 
prince Charles, wha being a good mathemati- 
cian, Cultivated his taste for that science. He 
subsequently went into the Venetian naval ser- 
vice, and on his return to England, became a 
teacher of writing, mathematics, and accounts. 
At the Restoration he was appointed account- 
ant to the excise office, and in 1667 was cho- 
sen a member of thc Royal Society, to whose 
‘Transactions he was a liberal contributor. 
During the chancellorship of Anthony, first 
earl of Shaftesbury, he was employed by that 
nobleman in divers references on the subject of 
intricate accounts; and also became emment 
for his attention to the genuine principles of 
commerce, and for the knowledge which he dis- 
played in several tracts relative to trade and 
commercial improvement. He died in 1683. 
Mr Collins was in correspondence with most 
of the eminent mathematicians of the day. It 
xvas not until twenty-five years after his death, 
that his papers were examined, when among 
them were found MSS. of Briggs, Oughtred, 
Pole, Scarborough, Barrow, and lire 
From these papers it appears, that he was 
considered as a kind of ragister of all the new 
improvements in amatbematics ; and as a sort 
of magazine to whom the curious had constant 
and welcome resource. It was chiefly from 
the Lg pal of Collins, that the claim of sir 
Isaac Newton to the invention of fluxions was 
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established in the ‘‘ Commercium Epistolicum. 

D. Johannes Collins, et aliorum do Analysi 

promota: Jussu reghe Societatis in lucem 

editum ;’”’ London, 1712, 4to, which work 

ph chiefly made out from his letters.— Biog. 
it, 

COLLINS (Wirxram) a distinguished mo- 
dern poet, was born in 1720 or 1721, at Chi- 
chester, where his father was a hatter. He 
was educated at Winchester school, and stood 
first on the list of scholars for New college, 
Oxon, but unfortunately there was no vacancy. 
He however was entered at Queen’s college, 
and afterwards elected demi at Magdalen 
college. While at the latter, he wrote his 

Poetical Epistle to sir Thomas Hanmer,” 
and his ‘Oriental Eclogues,” which last 
were printed in 1742. Their success was mo- 
derate ; and in 1744 the author came to Lon- 
don a mere literary adventurer, a profession 
requiring not only talents, but assiduity and 
diligence; in which latter qualities he was 
singularly deficient. He published proposals 
for a history of the revival of literature, not 
a page of which he had written. In 1746 he 
gave his ‘‘ Odes, descriptive and allegorical,”’ 
to the public; but so callous was that public 
to subliume and abstracted poetry, that the sale 
did not pay for the printing, and the indignant 
and sensitive poet returned the publisher Mif- 
Jar the small advance made to him, and burnt 
all the unsold copies. Yet among these odes 
were many pieces which at present rank with 
the finest lyrics in the language. Pecuniary 
distress followed this disappointment; and 
aided by the advance of a few guineas from the 
booksellers for an intended translation of the 
Poetics of Aristotle, he was enabled to escape 
into the country, whence he found means to 
pay a visit to his uncle, colonel Martin, then 
with the British army in Germavy. The death 
of this relation, who bequeathed him a legacy 
of 2000/. raised him to comparative affluence, 
aud he immediately returned the booksellers 
their advance ; being reduced by nervous de- 
bility to an utter incapability of any species of 
mental exertion. Originally too laxly strung, 
disappointment, distress, and irregularity had 
so completely disarranged his nervous system, 
that while his intellects were still sound, his 
vital powers were sunk almost to infancy. 
Dreadful depression of spirits followed, for 
which he had no better remedy than the fatal 
one of the bottle. Although he did not suffer 
from absolute alienation of mind, it was thought 
best to confine him in a lunatic asylum ; but 
finally he was consigned to the care of a sister, 
in whose arms he terminated his brief and 
melancholy career in 1756. Collins, by his 
taste and attainment, appears to have been pe- 
culiarly adapted for the higher walks of poetry. 
His odes, from which he derives his chief poet- 
ical fame, notwithstanding the disparaging re- 
marks of Dr Johnson, are now almost univer- 
sally regarded as the first productions of the 
kind in the English language for vigour of 
conception, boldness and variety of ifica- 
tion, and genuine warmth of feeling. The ori- 
ginality of Collins consists, not in his send- 
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inent, but in the highly tive in 
which he clothes abstract ideas ; in the felicity 
of his expressions, and in his skill in embody- 
ing ideal creations. Hie defect is an occasional 
mysticism produced by his imagination vault- 
ing beyond the power of definition, to the 
limits of indistinct conception, and partial ob- 
scurity. His temperament was in the strictest 
meaning of the word poetical ; and had he ex- 
isted under happier circumstances, and en- 
toyed the undisturbed exercise of his faculties, 
he would probably have surpassed most if not 
all of his contemporaries, during the very pro- 
saic period which immediately followed the 
death of Pope.—Biog. Brit. Li e by Dr John- 

son. Mrs Barbauld’s Essay on Collins. 
COLLOT d’HERBOIS (J. M.) a native of 
Maintenon, near Chartres, one of the most re- 
markable men who obtained distinction from the 
French Revolution. Previously to that event 
he was a strolling actor, in which capacity he 
visited various parts of France, including Ly- 
ons; and to the ill reception he met with at 
the theatre there has been ascribed the future 
desolation of that city, in which he was a prin- 
cipal agent. Going to Paris at the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary commotions, he 
soon attracted notice as a street orator, and 
became one of the oracles of the jacobin club. 
In the month of July 1790, was represented a 
theatrical piece of his composition, entitled 
‘¢ La Famille des Patriotes, ou la Federation.” 
In 1792 he accused La Fayette at the bar of 
the National Assembly; and the same year he 
published his ‘“* Almanach du Pére Gerard,” 
a tract in favour of a constitutional monarchy, 
which it seems he expected would induce the 
king to employ him. Being disappointed of 
his object he became the decided enemy of 
royalty; and he was one of the se)f-installed 
members of the municipality on the 10th of 
August 1792, who procured the dethronement 
of Louis XVI. He afterwards became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Justice, and was nomi- 
nated a deputy of the National Convention by 
the department of Paris. At the first sitting 
he demanded the abolition of royalty, and he 
proposed that death should be the punishment 
of emigration. Joining the p of Robes- 
terre, he voted for the execution of the king. 
e was next sent to Orleans, where the cruel- 
ties which he committed were a sort of prelude 
to those which he perpetrated at Lyons. Af- 
ter having assinted in the destruction of the 
Girondist party, he commenced his terrible ca- 
reer among the Lyonese, the narrative of whose 
sufferings, and of the devastation of their city, 
must be sought in the history of the Revolu- 
tion. On his return to Paris, he was nomi- 
nated, with other members of the jacobin club, 
to draw up the act of accusation against kings. 
In May 1794 he narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion, two pistols having been fired at him with- 
out effect, by a man named Admiral, who ex- 
iated his crime at the guillotine. July 18th, 
e was appointed president of the Convention, 
and held that station a few days only, when he 
joined, with other members of the committee, 
to procyre the overthrow of Robespierre, who 
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had sworn their destruction. On the 28th of 
7a Lecointre of Versailles denounced 
Collot, Billaud de Varennes, Barrere, and 
others, as accomplices of the tyrant they had 
destroyed. This accusation was ineffectual ; 
but in March 1795 they were arrested on fresh 
charges, and soon after condemned to be exiled 
to Cayenne. Some measures were adopted to 
prevent the execution of this sentence ; but 
Collot and Billaud had already embarked for 
Guyana, where they both arrived. The for- 
mer endeavoured to excite an insurrection of 
the negroes, for which project he was con- 
fined in the fortress of Sinamari, where he died 
in November 1796. He wrote a considerable 
number of dramatic pieces, which require no 
particular notice.—Dict. des H. M. du 18me 
Siécle. Biog. Univ. 

COLLOT (Genmatn) a French surgeon 
in the reign of Louis XI. supposed to have in- 
vented an operation for the stone. He is said 
to have tried his skill at first on a criminal 
condemned to death, who was pardoned on 
condition of submitting to the operation. It 
was attended with complete success, and Col- 
lot continued to practise it for many years with 
great reputation. The secret of his peculiar 
mode of lithotomy was long preserved by his 
descendants. Among them was Lawrence 
Co.tor, eminent as a surgeon in the 16th 
cen 3; and Puitre Cotror, who died in 
1656. The latter made some important im- 
provements in the operation, and was succeed- 
ed by others of the same family.— Hutchinson’s 
Biog. Med. 

COLMAN (Gerorce) an eminent dramatic 
writer and elegant scholar of the last century, 
born at Florence in 1733; his father being at 
that time British envoy to the grand duke’s 
court, and his mother, the sister of the countess 
of Bath, residing with her husband in that ca- 
pital. From Westminster school he was re- 
moved at the usual age to Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated as master of arts in 
1758, having previously, in conjunction with 
his friend Bonnel Thornton, published a series 
of essays after the manner of the Spectator, 
under the title of ** The Connoisseur.” This 
lively work, which came out weekly, was con- 
tinued from the 1st of January 1754, tall to- 
wards the close of the year 1756; and tended 
much to establish his reputation, and procure 
him the friendship of most of the acknow- 
ledged wits of the day. At the desire of his 
relation, lord Bath, he turned his thoughts to 
the law, entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
even went so far as to be called to the bar, but 
the liveliness of his genius soon turned with 
disgust from the dry perusal of statutes and 
precedents to the more congenial study of 
the muses and the Belles Lettres. His poeti- 
cal vein had some time previously displayed 
itself in various occasional pieces ; but his first 
dramatic attempt was made in the year 1760, 
when his ‘* Polly Honeycombe,” was brought 
out with great temporary success at 
lane. The year following he produced the 
well-known comedy of ‘‘ The Jealous Wife,” 
which not only excited great attention at the 
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time, but, as well as his ‘* Clandestine Mar- 
riage,’ has remained an established favourite 
ever since. ‘‘ The English Merchant,” ‘“‘ The 
Oxonian ia Town,”’ and a long list of other 
ieces of leas note, bat not deficient in merit, 
ollowed in succession, in the composition of 
some of which he was assisted by his friend 
Garrick. In 1764 his pecuniary resources 
were much increased by a handsome annuity 
bas rasa him by lord Bath ; and an addition 
to his fortune, which he acquired three years 
after, by the decease of general Pulteney, ena- 
bled him, the following summer, to purchase 
Mr Beard’s share in Covent-pandan theatre. 
Owing however to variances with Messrs Har- 
ris, Rutherford, and Powell, his partners in the 
concern, he was induced to dispose of his por- 
tion of the property almost as soon as he had 
acquired it; and to purchase, in lieu of it, the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, which he 
bought of Foote for an annuity, and continued 
in the personal superintendence of it till the 
year 1790, when a paralytic attack not only 
deprived nim of the use of one side, but en- 
tirely plunged his faculties into a hopeless 
state of derangement. He nevertheless lin- 
gered on in a lunatic asylum at Paddington till 
1794, in which year his decease took place on 
the 14th of August. Besides the writings al- 
ready enumerated, and a large variety of others 
of the same class, his classical attainments, 
and the purity of his taste, are evinced by his 
elegant yet spirited translation of Hlorace’s Art 
of Poetry, published in 1783, and of the Comedies 
of Terence ; to the former of which is prefixed 
an ingenious Commentary, which places his 
acumen as a critic in a very respectable point 

of view.—-Europ.and Gent. Mags. 
COLOMLES or COLOMESIUS (Paut)a 
French critic and classical scholar, who was 
the son of a protestant physician at Rochelle. 
He came to England, and when a French church 
was established in London, of which Peter 
Allix was minister, Colomies was appointed 
reader. lie was also librarian to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth; which of- 
fice he lost on the deprivation of Sancroft. 
He died in 1692. Treviously to his interment 
it was discovered that he had, from conscien- 
tious motives, contracted a marriage at Lam- 
beth with a woman of low condition. He left 
her a legacy of 30/. which is said to have dis- 
sipated the grief which she manifested by her 
cries and lamentations on the day of the funeral. 
The principal works of Colomies are—‘‘ Theo- 
Jogorum Presbyterianorum Icon ;’’ ‘* Biblio- 
theque Choisie ;” ‘‘ Gallia Orientalis,’’ con- 
taining lives of oriental scholars, who were na- 
tives of France ; and a corresponding treatise, 
entitled ‘‘ Italia Hispania Orientalis.”"-— Bayle. 


Moreri. 

COLONNA (Francesco) a native of Ve- 
nice, known as the author of an extraordinary 
book, ‘* Hypnerotomachia di Polyphilo,” a 
strangely compounded treatise, having for its 
subject the rejection of his addresses by an 
Italian Iady, named Lucretia Lelia. He after- 
ards retired to a convent, and assuming the 
habit of St Dominic, died in 1627. ldus 
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Manutius printed his work in 1499, and a 
French translation of it appeared in 1546, 
which was reprinted in 1561 ; a copy of either 
the original or the version is, however, now 
rarely to be met with.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COLONNA (Vicrorra) marchioness of 
Poscara, an Italian poetess, whose works, 
which have gone through several editions, 
have been much admired for the elegance of 
their sentiments and diction. She was the 
daughter of the duke of Paliano, and born 
in the year 1490 at Marino. In 1507 she 
married the marquis of Pescara, but he dying 
after an union of more than eighteen years, 
his widow retired asa boarder to a monastery 
in Rome, where she died, without having taken 
the vows, in 1547.— Ibid. 

COLOTES or COLOTHES, a Grecian 
sculptor, contemporary with Phidias. He is 
said to have been a disciple of that celebrated 
artist and to have assisted him in making the 
statue of Jupiter Olympius. Colotes also dis- 
played his skill in the construction of a buck- 
ler for a statue of Minerva; but his chef 
d’wuvre was a figure of Esculapius in ivory. 
The table of ivory and gold upon which the 
crowns designed for the victors in the Olym- 
pic games were placed at Elis, was also his 
workmanship. He was a native of the island 
of Paros, and according to some accounts, a 
descendant of Hercules.—Biog. Univ. 

COLQUHOUN (Parrick) a metropolitan 
magistrate, noted as a writer on statistics and 
criminal jurisprudence. He was born at Dum- 
barton in Scotland, in 1745, and early ia life 
he went to America to engage in commerce. 
In 1766 he returned home, and settled as a 
merchant at Glasgow, of which city he at 
length became lord provost, aud he was like- 
wise chairman of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Having removed to London, he was made a po- 
hce magistrate in 1792 ; in which situation he 
distinguished himself by his activity aud appli- 
cation ; the result of which was, a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis,’ published in 
1796. This work procured him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Glas- 
gow. In 1800 he published a work on the 
police of the river Thames, suggestiug a plan, 
afterwards adopted, for the protection of pro- 
perty on the river, and in the adjacent parts of 
the metropolis. Ife was also the author of ‘* A 
Treatise on Indigence, exhibiting a general 
View ofthe National Resources for Productive 
Labour ;” ‘‘ A Treatise on the Population, 
Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British 
Empire ;” and a tract on the education of the 
labouring classes. Mr. Colquhoun died April 
25, 1820, aged 75, having resigned his official 
situation about two years previously to his de- 
cease,— Ann. Biog. 

COLSTON (Epwarp) an English merchant, 
who distinguished himself by the liberal appro- 
priation of his great waalth to the advance- 
ment of learning and the relief of indigence. 
He was a native of Bristol ; aad after a com- 
mon education, he went to Spain, where he 
formed commercial connexions, which proved 
extremely profitable, and enabled him to accu- 
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mulate a noble fortune, of which he spent 
more than 70,000/. in public acts of benevo- 
Jence; and he is supposed to have distributed 
nearly an equal sum in private charities ; siuce 
it has been ascertained that he sent at one 
time 3000/, through a private channel, to re- 
lieve and discharge the deLtors confined in the 
prison of Ludgate. His principal foundation 
was the school in St Augustine’s Place, Bris- 
tol, for the education of one hundred boys, 
on the plan of Christ’s Hospital. He also found- 
ed and endowed almshouses and other charita- 
ble establishments in various parts of the king- 
dom, and gave considerable sums of money 
to St Barthelomew’s Hospital and some simi- 
lar institutions. He closed his beneficent ca- 
reer onthe 11th of October 1721, in the 85th 
year of his age ; and notwithstanding the pro- 
fusion of his charities he left 100,000l. to be 
divided among his relatives and dependants. 
He led a single life; and when advised to 
marry, he used to say—‘‘ That every helpless 
widow was his wife, and distressed orphans 
were his children.’’ A_ statue of Colston, 
by Rysbrack, modelled from a portrait by Rich- 
ardson, stands in the church of All Saints at 
Bristol, where he was interred. ‘* [tis stil: 
customary to place a tuft of such flowers as 
the season furnishes, in the bosom of Colston’s 
statue every Sunday. A mark of respectful at: 
tention which is more eloquent in his praise 
than the most polished panegyric.’’—Evans’s 
Hist. of Bristol, 1816, vol. ii. RBiog. Brit. 
COLUMBA (Sr) a native of Jreland, found- 
ed the monastery of Icolmkill. About 565 he 
went into Scotland, and was favourably re- 
ceived by the hing Bridius, who gave him the 
isle of Hy, where he established his famous 
seminary. He died in 597, having acquired 
great influence.—Cave. Butler. 
COLUMBUS (Cuarstorner) or Curis: 
TovaL CoLon, was born in the territories o: 
Genoa, in 1442. His parentage was obscure. 
and even his birth-place has been the subject 
of dispute ; but these are circumstances of 
little importance to the character of one who, 
by his own actions, immortalized his name. He 
is said to have discovered an early taste for 
the attainment of knowledge, and especially for 
the study of geography, astronomy, and mathe- 
matical science in general. He adopted the 
profession of a sailor, and was first employed 
in trading voyages, and then entered into the 
service of a corsair, in which he was near los- 
ing his life by the blowing up of the sbip to 
which he belonged. Having an elder brother 
settled at Lisbon he went thither, and improved 
his acquaintance with nautical affairs, by study- 
ing such charts and journals of mariners, as he 
could procure, and making frequent voyages 
to the Canary Islands and elsewhere. He 
continued thus occupied for several years, in 
the course of which, various circumstances con- 
curred to inspire him with the fortunate con- 
jecture that unknown lands might be disco- 
vered west of Europe across the Atlantic. A 
mariner had informed him that having been 
driven by a storm 450 leagues westward of 
Cape St Vincent, he had found a piece of 
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timber floating, which was curiously carved hy 
a human hand. Others told him of canes 
large enough to hold two gallons of water be- 
tween each joint, which they had seen far out 
at sea to the westward. Canoes with dead 
men in them, of strange features and complex- 
ions, had been driven by westerly winds on 
the Azores, where likewise plants and trees 
had been cast on shore, natives neither of Eu- 
rope nor Africa. The pilot of a Portuguese 
vessel, who died at the house of Columbus, 
asserted that he had once been driven to some 
part of a western continent. Columbus was 
also acquainted with Martin Behem, the sup- 
posed discoverer of Brazil, in 1486. (See Be- 
HEM.) That no positive information could, 
however, have been known to Columbus pre- 
viously to his first transatlantic expedition, may 
be inferred from the manner in which he con/ 
ducted it, and the difficulties he encountered in 
his endeavours to secure the patronage of 
princes for his undertaking. After he had in 
vain sought assistance from the republic of 
Genoa, and the kings of Portugal and Eng- 
land, he obtained from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who then jointly reigned in Spain, three small 
vessels, equipped and manned for that porten- 
tous expedition. It was stipulated that Colum- 
bus should, in case of success, be viceroy and 
admiral under the king of Spain, and should 
have a tenth of all the profits that monarch de- 
rived from the countries which might be disco- 
vered ; and these privileges were to be here- 
ditary. On the 2d of August, 1492, he set 
sail from the port of Palos, and after touching 
at one of the Canary islands, proceeded on his 
voyage. In crossing the Atlantic, the varia- 
tion of the compass was first observed ; a phe- 
nomenon which filled the sailors with strange 
apprehensions, and their commander, after 
more than two months’ absence from Spain, 
without having accomplished his object, found 
the men so discontented that he was at length 
obliged to promise that he would return to 
Europe if land were not discovered in three 
days. On the 11th of October, the third day 
after, they caught sight of one of the Bahama 
Islands, since called St Salvador. Columbus 
subsequently explored several other West In- 
dia islands, including Hispaniola, where he 
huilt a fort, and left a few Spaniards. Ife then 
proceeded on his homeward voyage, in the course 
of which his little fleet was dispersed, and the 
ship in which he sailed narrowly escaped be- 
ing cast away. At length he arrived in safety 
at Lisbon, where the news of his discoveries 
excited the admiration of the Portuguese, and 
the chagrin of their king at having rejected the 
proffered services of the fortunate adventurer. 
Oc the 15th of March 1493, he arrived at the 
port of Palos, whence he had sailed; and 
landing, he proceeded to Barcelona, then 
the residence of the Spanish court. He was 
received by the king and queen with public 
honours, and the value and importance of his 
discoveries appeared to be duly appreciated, 
The gold, the pearls, and other valuable pro- 
ductions, which he brought from the New 
World, procured him numerous followers eager 
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to partake of the perils and advantages of a se- 
Bea eapecisibas: in which he eaveced a few 
months after the termination of the former. 
In this voyage he made additional discoveries ; 
but it was during a third voyage, commenced 
in 1498, that Columbus first saw the main 
land of America; so that he was preceded by 
Sebastian Cabot and Americus Vesputius, who 
departed from Europe the preceding year, and 
both visited the American continent before 
him. The latter of these rivals of Columbus 
has superseded him in the honour of giving a 
name to the New World ; which, in spite of the 
protestations of historians, retains the appella- 
tion which it derived from the Christian name 
of Vesputius, The ingratitude of the Spanish 
court rendered the Jast voyage peculiarly un- 
fortunate to Columbus. Having assumed the 
command of the settlement at Hispaniola, he 
remained there till Bovadilla, a Spanish officer, 
was sent to assume the government. This 
man, to the disgrace of his name and country, 
not only arrested Columbus, but also put him 
in chains, and he was actually sent a prisoner 
to Spain. Ile was however soon released ; but 
he never forgot the ingratitude with which he 
had been treated. He dhaesg agra | undertook 
another voyage, with a view to find a passage 
to the East Indies by sailing westward, but in 
this he did not succeed. He returned to Spain, 
and died at Valladolid, May 20, 1506. His 
body was conveyed to Seville, and interred in 
the cathedral of that city, where a tomb was 
erected to his memory, with the following in- 
scription :—‘* A Castillo y a Leon Nuevo 
mundo dio Colon.”’ 
lumbus has given a new world.—Robertson’s 
Aust. of America. Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

COLUMBUS (Don Barruotomrw) bro- 
ther of the voyager, acquired considerable re- 
putation by his skill in the construction of sea 
charts and spheres. He visited England, and 
presented a chart to Henry VII, who it is said, 
without much probability, authorised him to 
invite over his brother, but the latter had pre- 
viously entered into the service of Spain. He 
accompanied his brother Christopher to St 
Domingo, and had a share of the hounty be- 
stowed on him by the king of Castile, and was 
also ennobled. He diedin 1591, possessed of 
riches and honours.—Tbid. Life by his Son. 

COLUMELLA (Tucros Junrus Mopera- 
Tus) a native of Gades in Spain, who resided 
at Rome in the reign of the emperor Claudius. 
Among other works he composed a Treatise on 
Agriculture, in twelve books, of which the 
tenth, relative to gardening, is written in verse. 
This production is still extant, and has been 
included among the ‘‘ Scriptores Latini de Rei 
Rustice,”’ the most complete editions of which 
are those of J. M. Gesner, Leipsic, 1773-74, 
2 vole, 4to, and J. G. Schneider, Leipsic, 1794- 
97,7 vols. 8vo.— Moreri. 

COLUTHUS, a Greek poet, a native of Ly- 
copolis, flourished in the time of the emperor 
Anastasius, ebout the close of the fifth century. 
His “‘ Rape of Helen,” is the only piece which 
has reached us, though Suidas mentions two 
others, the ** Calydonics,” and ‘“ Persics.”’ 
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It is a narrative piece, and written in a style 
suitable to the age in which it was produced 
when poetry was on the decline, A French 
translation of it was published by M. du Mo- 
lard in 1742.—Vossius de Poet. Grec. Moreri. 
COMBER (Tomas) there were no fewer 
than three eminent divines of this name, all of 
the same family, the eldest of whom was a na- 
tive of Shermanbury, Sussex, born 1575. He 
received his education at Horsham in the same 
county, and afterwards became dean of Car- 
lisle ; but on the breaking out of the civil war 
in 1642, the parliament threw him into prison, 
and deprived him of all bis preferment. He 
just lived however to see the Restoration, dy 
ing in February 1653, at Cambridge.—The se- 
cond was born in 1644 at Westerham in Kent; 
took the degree of M.A. at Sidney Sussex col- 
lege in Cambridge, but received that of doctor 
in divinity from the archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1691 he was appoiuted to succeed Dr 
Granville in the deanery of Durham. He 
enjoyed this valuable preferment eight years, 
during which period he published several devo- 
tional tracts, among which are—‘' A Companion 
tothe Temple,” 2 vols. 8vo; another ‘' To 
the Altar ;” ‘ Discourses on the Liturgy ;” 
‘* A Scholastical History of Liturgies ;’’ and 
‘“‘ An Account of the Roman Forgeries in the 
Councils during the first four Centuries,” in 
4to. He died November 25, 1669. The third 
clergyman of the same name was grandson to 
the dean of Durham above mentioned, and was 
born in Yorkshire, in which diocese he, after 
having graduated at Jesus’ college, Cambridge, 
AM. 1770, and taking orders, obtained the 
living of Kirkby Misperton. He afterwards 
succeeded to that of Buckworth in Hunting- 
donshire, and proceeded to his degree of LL.D. 
in 1777; but died in the course of the follow- 
ing year. He was the author of ‘ An Examin- 
ation of Middleton on the Miraculous Powers,”’ 
8vo ; ‘“* Memoirs of the Lord Deputy Wandes- 
forde ;’? and a tract in vindication of the Re- 
volution of 1688. But his principal work is a 
controversial treatise levelled at Whiston, in 
one vol. 8vo, entitled ‘‘ The Heathen Rejec- 
tion of Christianity in the First Ages consider- 


ed.” ‘This was strongly written, and provoked 
a severe reply.—Biog. Brit. Nichols’s Life 
Bowyer. ° 


COMENIUS (Joun Amos) a Moravian mi- 
nister, born m 1592; he was eminent asa 
grammarian and a scholar, though visionary as 
a divine. The invasion of the Spanish forces 
while he was pastor to a congregation at Ful- 
nec, drove him into Poland, where he settled 
at Lesna, and had recourse to tuition for his 
su t. It was at thie period of his life that 
he published his “ Janua Linguarum,” a small 
work which gained him great celebrity, and 
was, in a short space of time, translated mto 
twelve different languages. His fame having 
reached England, he reveived and accepted am 
invitation from the parliament to assist in the 
reformation of the public seminaries, and came 
to this country in consequence in 1641; the 
main object of his journey was however frus- 
trated by the breaking out of the dissendions 
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detween the king and the parliament; he: 
therefore availed himself of a similar solicita- 
tion from the Swedish government, and passing 
over to Elbing, continued there four years in 
making ig wore for public instruction. Si- 
gismund Ragotzki afterwards induced him to 
come into Transylvania upon the same errand, 
whence he returned to Lesna, but that city be- 
ing subsequently sacked by the Poles, he had 
the mortification to witness the destruction of 
all his books and manuscripts. Having suc- 
ceeded however in making his escape iuto 
Germany, he passed some time both at Bran- 
denburg and at Hanover, but finally retired to 
Amsterdam, in which city he breathed his 
last. It was during these last years of his life 
that he published his absurd speculations on 
the coming of the Millenium, an event which 
he fixed positively for 1672, but dying in the 
year preceding, neither lived to see the failure 
of his prophecy nor the persecution of his ad- 
herents, both by protestants and catholics, in 
consequence of their credulity. His other 
works are—* Orbis Pictus,”’ 12mo ; ‘‘ Synopsis 
Physice,’” 12mo; ‘‘ Pansophie Prodromus ;”’ 
Be ‘¢ Ecclesiz Sclavonicz,’’ the latter in one 
vol. 4to.— Moreri. 

COMESTOR (Perce, or Peter the Man 
ducator,) an ecclesiastical historian of the 12th 
century. He was a native of ‘Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, who resigned the preferment which he 
held in that city, to become a canon of St Victor 
at Paris, where he died about 1198. He wrote 
a work called ‘‘ Historia Scholastica,’’ which 
is praised by Sixtus of Sienna, though he com- 
plains that the author has admitted into it 
many stories of doubtful authenticity. The 
Scholastic History comprises an abstract of the 
Old and New Testaments, with glosses from the 
writings of the fathers and of profane authors. 
—Moreri. 

COMINES or COMMINES (Puitir pe) 
lord of Argenton, a celebrated historian of his 
own times, was born of a noble Flemish family 
in 1445. He spent his youth in the court of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, but from 
some cause which is unknown, he passed into 
the service of Louis XI, king of France, by 
whom he was made chamberlain and seneschal 
of Poitou. He was also employed in various 
important negociations, for which he was emi- 
nently fitted, as he possessed a good person, a 
quick understanding, and spoke several modern 
languages. He married the heiress of a noble 
house in Anjou, by whom he acquired several 
manors. THe accompanied Louis in several ex- 

ditions, as also his successor Charles VIII to 

aples, but his favour with the latter prince 
was transitory ; for being accused of an attach- 
ment to the party of the duke of Orleans, he 
was confined for eight months in one of those 
iron cages at Loches, which his former master 
had made use of as instruments of his tyranny. 
He was thence transferred to Paris, where he 
remained in custody eighteen months longer 
before he could obtain a trial, when he was 
declared innocent, and set at liberty. When 
the duke of Orleans succeeded as Louis XII, 
he took no notice of Comines, who died at his 
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seat of A ton in Poitou, in 1509. 


The 


‘work by which he is so much celebrated is his 


‘© Memoirs,” containing an account of the 
principal events in the lives of Louis XI and 
Charles VIII, a period of thirty-four years. 
This work is peculiarly valuable, being written 
by one who unites to a knowledge of the 
transactions which he records, a sincere, candid 
disposition, and an easy, unaffected style. He is 
supposed to be rather too favourable to the hate- 
ful character of Louis XI, but not to the falsi- 
fication of facts. Comines intersperses his nar- 
rative with reflections, generally solid and judi- 
cious, which induced the Machiavellian Cathe- 
rine de Medici to say, ‘‘ that he had made as 
many heretics in politics as Luther had done in 
religion.” There are a great many editions of 
his ‘* Memoirs’’ in French ; but the best, in the 
estimation of his countrymen, is that of the 
Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy, Paris, 1747, under 
the title of London. The best English edition 
is that of Uvedale, 1712, 2 vols. 8vo.—Moreri, 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Saati Oxon. 

COMPARETTI (Anpnew) an Italian phy- 
sician and naturalist, who was born in Friuli 
in 1746. He studied at Padua, after which 
he settled at Venice, where he published a 
work, entitled ‘‘ Occursus Medici,’’ the me- 
rit of which induced the administrators of the 
university of Padua to confer on him the pro- 
fessorship of medicine. In 1787 he published 
‘¢ Observationes de Luce inflexa et Colori- 
bus,”’ 4to; and other works afterwards on 
the same subjects. He was likewise the au- 
thor of ‘‘Observationes Anatomice de Aure 
interna comparata,’’ 1789, 4to, one of his 
most interesting productions; a treatise on 
Vegetable Physiology ; another on the mov- 
ing Powers of Insects; and several on practi- 
cal medicine, in the Italian language. He 
died at Padua, December 22d, 1801.—Biog. 
Univ. 

COMPTON (Henny) an English prelate, 
was the youngest son of Spencer, second earl 
of Northampton, and was born in 1652. He 
was educated at Queen's college, Oxford, and 
then went abroad. On the Restoration he re- 
turned, and became cornet in a regiment of 
horse raised for the king’s guard, but dislik- 
ing the profession, he quitted it, and devoted 
himself to the church, and obtained a canonry 
of Christchurch, Oxford, with the rectory of 
Cottenham in Cambridgeshire. After passing 
through the degrees of BD, and DD, in 1674, 
he was promoted to the bishopric of Oxford the 
year following, translated to London, and at 
the same time sworn of the privy council, and 
had the superintendence of the religious educea~ 
tion of the princesses Mary and Anne, both ot 
whom he confirmed and married. In 1679 
and 1680, he was very active in his endeavours 
to reconcile the protestant dissenters to the 
established church, to which end he held several 
conferences with his clergy, and wrote to dif- 
ferent foreign divines to obtain their interference. 
His firm resistance to popery, which was again 
becoming prevalent, at the close of the reign 
of Charles II, brought upon him the displea- 
sure of James IJ, at whose accession he was 
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removed from the council table, and dismissed 
from the deauery of the royal chapel. In 
1686 he received a letter from the king, com- 
manding him to suspend Dr John Sharpe 
from further preaching in his diocese, until he 
had given the king satisfaction for having, in 
his sermons, vindicated the church of England 
in opposition to popery, in direct disobedience 
of a letter to the archbishops of York and Can- 
terbury, prohibiting all preaching upon contro- 
versial points. After endeavouring to defend 
himself by legal objections to the king's or- 
ders, and being tyrannically harassed by the 
ecclesiastical commission which attempted to 
enforce submission ; rather than act contrary to 
his conscience, he chose to be suspended, which 
he was until the alarm of the prince of Orange’s 
expedition in 1688, when he was restored ; 
but did not hasten to resume his functions. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, Compton, and 
some others, waited upon the king in the month 
of October of that eventful year, to give such 
advice as they thought prudent in the state 
of affairs; but most of them, with the lead- 
ing people of the country, favoured the en- 
terprise of the prince of Orange on his landing. 
Compton in particular fulfilled the engagements 
into which he, with other friends of the Revo- 
lution, had entered; and, with the earl of Dor- 
set, conducted the princess, afterwards queen 
Anne, from London to Nottingham. On his 
return, he signed the association begun at Exe- 
ter, and waited on the prince at the head of 
the clergy, thanking him for preserving the 
laws and liberties of the nation by his inter- 
ference. On the accession of the prince and 
princess of Orange, he was restored to hus office 
of dean, and to his seat in the privy council ;_ 
and on the refusal of archbishop Sancroft to 
take the oaths of the new government, he 
erformed the ceremony of the coronation. 
in 1689 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for reviewing the liturgy, and president 
of the convocations, in which the proposed 
amendments, together with the subject of the 

rotestant dissenters, were to be discussed ; 
But of which, with some other members, he 
obtained the discontinuance. In 1690-91, he 
accompanied the king, at his own expence, to 
the congress at the Hague ; but attaching him- 
self more closely with the tory and high church | 
party, his court influence was at an end during | 
the reign of William. Towards the close of: 
that of queen Anne, when his principles ' 
again came into fashion, he regained a great 
part of his former power; but remained quiet 
until 1690-1, when he opposed the prosecu- 
tion of Dr Sacheverel, and voted in his favour, 
protesting against that indiscreet affair. In 
1702 he was put into the commission for 
the union of England and Scotland; but was 
left out in the new commission of 1706. 
Bishop Compton died at Fulham, of a comph- 
cation of disorders, in 1713, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. His moral character was ex- 
emplary, and he was very liberal and chari- 
table. Of his zeal for the establishment of 
which he was a member, a proof is given in 
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ing of churches, the buying in of aks Oa 
tions, and settling them on poor vicars. a 
literary man he was by no means eminent, 
though respectable. The following are the 
works which he published,—*‘ A Treatise on 
the Holy Communion,” 8vo, 1677; ‘«The Je- 
suits’ Intrigues, with the Private Instructions 
of that Society to their Emissaries,” translated 
from the French in 1669 ; ‘‘ The Life of Donna 
Olympia Maldachini,’’ 1667, translated from 
the Italian of abbot Gualdi, which was pri- 
vately printed at Paris; six letters to his 
clergy, under the title of ‘‘ Episcopalia.”” He 
also wrote a letter to a clergyman in his dio- 
cese, concerning ‘‘ Non-resistance,”” published 
in the Memoirs of the Life of Mr John Ket- 
tlewell.— Biog. Brit. Tindal’s Cont. of Rapin, 
vol.i. Burnet’s own Times, vol. ii. 
CONCANEN (Mairnew) a miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Ireland. Ife was brought 
up to the law, and on coming to London, be- 
came a writer for the ministry, and afterwards 
received the situation of attorney-general of 
Jamaica. In consequence of his attacks upon 
Pope, he obtained a place in the Dunciad, by 
which, and by his connexion with Warburton, 
he is now only known, although the author ot 
some poems of merit.—Gen. Bug. Dict. 
CONCINO CONCINI (marshal d’Ancre) 
a remarkable instance of the sudden elevation 
and fall of a court favourite, was a native of 
Tuscany, and with his wife Leonora Galigai, 
accompanied Mary de’ Medici, wife of Henry 
IV, into France in 1600. Owing to the joint 
influence of himself and wife over that weak 
queen, he rose during her regency, and the 
minority of Louis XIII, to become first gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, governor of Nor- 
mandy, and marshal of France, without ever 
having drawn a sword. He also acted as prime 
minister ; and such was the weakness and ser- 
vility of the French nobility of the day, they 
all fawned round a man whom they hated, to 
obtain his countenance and favour. He seems 
to have been of a jovial, liberal disposition, but 
rapacious in the acquirement of wealth ; and it 
being necessary to prevent all access to the 
young king on the part of his best friends, he 
was in a manner a prisoner in the hands of 
this resident stranger. At length, influenced 
by his favourite Luynes, Louis was induced to 
giv@ a private order for his arrest, with direc- 
tions to kill him in case of resistance. Accord- 
ingly, the captain of the guard, Vitry, demanded 
his sword, as he was passing the drawbridge 
of the Louvre, and upon his hesitation, shot 
him dead with a pistol. His body, after being 
interred, was dug up again by the Parisian 
mob, and treated with the ferocity and bru- 
tality which ever distinguishes them when 
roused into party rage. One man even tore 
out the heart from the dead body and broiled 
aad ate it. His wife Galigai, who by her un- 
precedented insolence had materially contri- 
buted to this catastrophe, was afterwards tried, 
and to complete the nationally disgraceful cha- 
racter of the whole affair, was ccadernnad asa 
sorceress, Her answer, when he: wretched 


the large sums which he gave for the rebuild. judges demanded by what sorcery she capti- 
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vated the queen, is well known :—‘ That ofa 
strong mind over a weak one.”’ 
the most undaunted manner. This tragedy, 
#o illustrative of French national] disorder un- 
der queen’s regent, happened in 1617.— Bayle. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CONDAMINE (Cuarres Mary vt ta) 
an eminent traveller and natural philosopher, 
was born at Paris in 1701. He entered into 
the milit service, in which he served with 
seputalion’ bat quitted it in order toindulge his 
curiosity and love of science. After travelling 
into the countries on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Turkey, he re- 
turned to Paris, and becoming a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, was joined to Messrs 
Godin and Boguer in an expedition to mea- 
sure a degree of the meridian in Peru. On 
this mission he displayed all the zeal and ar- 
dour of his character, and on his return de 
scended the famous river of Amazon, and was 
repaid for numerous hardships by the many 
novelties afforded by regions so little known. 
Of these parts he published accounts in two 
works, the one entitled ‘“‘ Relation Abregée 
d’un Voyage fait dans l) Interieur de |’ Amerique 
Meridionale,”’ 1745, 8vo; and the other called 
«* Journal du Voyage fait par ordre du Roi a 
1’ Equateur.”’ On his return to France he pro- 
cured a papal dispensation to marry his niece, 
and subsequently visited England, where he 
became disgusted by a fraudulent conspiracy to 
extort money from him by a counterfeit war- 
rant. Not being able to obtain the judicial 
redress which he deemed due to him, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the English nation, which 
betrayed no small portion of vanity and self- 
importance. On his return to France, as he 
joined a study of the belles lettres with that 
of science, and composed agreeable verses, he 
was chosen a member of the French Academy. 
He was also a member of the Societies of 
London, Berlin, Petersburgh, and Bologna. 
He died in February 1774. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote—‘‘ Distance of 
the Tropics,” 1744; ‘“‘On the Inoculation for 
the Small Pox ;’”’ ‘‘ Letter on Education ;’’ 
‘‘ Travels into Italy ;’’ ‘‘ Measure of the 
Three first Degrees of the Meridian in the 
Southern Hemisphere,’’ and some lively pieces 
of poetry.”’—Eloge by Condorcet. Nouv, Dict. 


Hist. 

CONDE (Louis I de Bovraon, prince of) 
was the son of Charles de Bourbon, duke of 
Vendome, and was born in 1530. On the 
death of Flenry 11, whom he served with 
fidelity, he was induced to join the party of 
the reformed, On the conspiracy of Amboise, 
he was apprehended as the chief contriver, 
when he offered single combat to his accusers, 
and was consequently set at liberty. He was 
soon after engaged in another plot, for which 
he would most likely have suffered, had not 
the death of Francis II happened at the time. 
Being again liberated by Charles IX, he be- 
came the chief of the Iiuguenots, and shared 
their confidence with Coligny, He was wounded 
in the battle of Dreux, and taken prisoner. He 
lost the battle of St Denys in 1567, and was 
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killed at that of Jarmmac in 1569, being shot 
dead with a pistol by Montesquieu, captain of 
the duke of Anjou's guard, in revenge of a 

rivate quarrel. Asa general he was adored 

y his soldiers, engaging their affections by his 
courage and pleasing manners. In person he was 
little and hump-backed, but wasneverthelens a 
great favourite with the ladies on account of 
his wit and vivacity—Nouv, Dict. Hist. Mil- 
lot’: Flemens. 

CONDE (Louis IT de Bourzon, prince of) 
duke of Enghien, son of Henry II, prince of 
Condé, was born at Paris in 1621, and at the 
age of twenty-two was entrusted with the 
command of the army opposed to the Spaniards 
who had invaded France, and attacking Ro- 
croi, gained a complete victory. The follow- 
ing year he marched into Germany, and attack- 
ing general Merci, who was entrenched at 
Friburg, forced him to decamp ; and returning 
to Paris, left the command to Turenne, who 
was surprised and beaten at Mariendal. Condé 
then attacked Merci in the plains of Nordhn- 
gen in 1645, and totally defeated his army. 
During the civil war, occasioned by the admi- 
uistration of cardinal Mazarine, and the conduct 
of the queen-mother, despising that minister, he 
insulted the government and joined the mal- 
contents, for which conduct he was arrested 
and detained a year in prison. In the civil 
war which again ensued, he was opposed by 
Turenne, and would probably have been de. 
feated, but for the assistance of mademoiselle, 
the daughter of the duke of Orleans, who 
caused the cannon of the Bastile to be fired at 
the king’s troops. ()n the restoration of peace 
he refused to enter into it, and went into the 
Low Countries, where he joined the Spaniards, 
in fighting against whom he had gained se 
much reputation. On the peace of the Pyre- 
nees in 1659, the prince was re-established in 
France, though much against the inclination of 
Mazarin, who was obliged to give his consent, 
as the Spaniards threatened to give him 
an establishment in the Low Countries. He 
was afterwards employed in Flanders against 
the prince of Orange, and at the passage of 
the Rhine was wounded, but notwithstanding 
he continued the war with activity, and re- 
duced the whole of Franche-Comté. He suc- 
ceeded Turenne in the command of the armies, 
and was sent in 1675 to check the proyress of 
the imperial general Montecuculi in Alsace, 
He obliged the enemy to cross the Rhine, and 
then closed his military career, for which he 
was now unfitted by frequent attacka of the gout. 
He retired to Chantilly, and passed the rest 
of his life jn cultivating literature and the fine 
arts, for which he had a taste, His disposition 
was ardent and fiery, which showed itself jo all 
his actions ; and the free enquiries and liberal 
opinions which he expressed on religious sub- 
jects, caused hig faith to he doubted, though 
apparently without any better foundation, The 
great Condé, as he was surnamed, died in 
1686 at Fontainebleau, leaving two sons.— Vol. 
taire, Siécle de Louis XIV. Millot. Noug 
Dict. Hist. 
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de Mureaux, a member of the French Academy 
and that of Berlin, and tutor to the Infant d 
Ferdinand of Parma. He was a native of 
Grenoble, and was brother to the abbé de 
Mably, who, like himself, rose to distinction in 
the republic of letters. Condillac was priuci- 
ly noted as a metaphysician ; but his writ- 
ings, which are extremely numerous, include a 
complete course of literature, which he drew 
up for the use of hisroyal pupil. He was fond 
of retirement; and the calm spirit of philoso- 
phy and sound judgment which characterise 
is works, were no less conspicuous in his 
general habits and conduct. His manners 
were grave without being austere ; and though 
in his youth he was connected with John 
James Rousseau and Diderot, he avoided any 
hazardous engagement in ri asereie of con- 
tem hilosophers. His principal works, 
besides © Le Cos d’Etudes,”’ for the prince 
of Parma, are—‘‘ Essai sur |’Origine des Con- 
noissances Humaines,” 1746, 2 vols. 12mo0; 
‘* Traité des Systemes,” 1749, 2 vols. 12mo ; 
** Traité des Sensations,’ 1754, 2 vols. 121no ; 
‘* Le Commerce et Gouvernement Conaider- 
eés Relativement ]’un 4)’ Autre,”’ 1776, 12mo; 
‘* La Logique,’’ 8vo ; and ‘* La Langue des 
Calculs,” 8vo, which was a posthumous publi- 
cation. Condillac died of a putrid fever, at 
Flux, near Baugenci, August 2, 1780, aged 
sixty-five.—Biog. Univ. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
ONDORCANQUI (Joszeru Gasriex) an 
American Spaniard, who having been ill treat- 
ed by a magistrate, and sustained an act of in- 
jastice from the Audiencia of Lima attempted 
to redress his own grievances, and the oppres- 
sions of the Indians, by inciting them to in- 
surrection against the Spanish government in 
1780. He was an artful and intrepid man ; 
and with a view to conciliate the Indians he 
assumed the name of the Inca Tupac-Amaru, 
professing a design to restore the ancient dy- 
nasty of Manco-Capac in Peru, a project which 
had been entertained by sir Walter Raleigh, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The scheme 
was at first very successful. ‘The spirit of re- 
volt extended far and wide into the interior of 
the country ; the contest lasted three years, and 
the pretended Tupac-Amaru was hailed Inca 
of Pera. His conduct however proved ob- 
noxious to the Spanish settlers; and the 
efforta of the Indians were too feeble and 
desultory to support so gigantic an undertak- 
ing. Troops were sent against him, and be- 
ing deserted by his followers, he was taken and 
cruelly put to death. The relatives of Condor- 
canqui were doomed to the seclusion of a Spa- 
nish prison ; and the survivors of them obtained 
their liberty in consequence of subsequent po- 
litical events. Humboldt gives the following 
information relative to the Peruvian prince 
whose name was adopted by this adventurer : 
*¢ Manco-Inca, acknowledged as the legitimate 
successor of Atahualpa, made war without suc- 
cess against the Spaniards. He retired at 
length into the mountains and thick forests of 
Wiicabamba. Of his two sons, the eldest, 
Bayvar-Turac, surrendered himself to the Spa- 
uistds, upoa the invitation of the viceroy of 
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»| Peru, Hurtado de Mendoza. He was received 


with great pomp at Lima, was baptized there, 
and died peaceably in the valley of Yucay. 
The youngest son of Manco-Inca, Turac- 
Amaru, was carried off by stratagem from the 
forest of Vilcabamba, and beheaded on the 
pretext of a conspiracy againat the Spanish 
usurpers. At the same period thirty-five dis- 
tant relations of the Inca Atahualpa were 
seized and conveyed to Lima, that they might 
remain under the inspection of the Audiencia. 
It is an interesting question whether any other 
princes of the family of Manco-Capac have 
remained in the forests of Vilcabamba, or if 
any descendants of the Incas of Peru yet exist 
in that country. The supposition that the 
race is not extinct, gave rise in 1741 to the fa- 
mous rebellion of the Chuncoes, and to that of 
the Amajes and Campoes, led on by their chief 
Juan Santos, called the false Atahualpa.”— 
Humboldt’s Personal Narrative of Travels in 
America, vol. v 
CONDORCET (Jonn Antony Nicnoras 
CaniratT, marquis of) an eminent French wri- 
ter and political advocate, was born at Ribe- 
mont in Picardy, in 1743. He was educated 
at the college of Navarre, where he early he- 
came distinguished for his attachment to ma- 
thematical and physical science. On entering 
into life he connected himself with Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, and others of the French philoso- 
hical school, and shared in the labours which 
ave been sv differently estimated by opposing 
classes of thinkers. It was however as a ma- 
thematician that Condorcet first made himse'f 
known to the public, by writing, at the age of 
twenty-two, a work ‘‘ On Integral Calcula- 
tion,” which was followed in 1767 by his 
‘¢ Solution of the Problem of the Three Bo- 
dies; and in 1768 by the first part of his 
‘‘ Essay on Analysis.” In 1769 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
to which he was appointed secretary in 1775, 
and wrote eloges on several of the members 
omitted by Fontenelle. Uniting, Jike d’Alem- 
bert, the character of an elegant writer to that 
of aman of science, he was in 1782 received 
into the French Academy, to which he also 
became secretary after the death of that phi- 
losopher. In this capacity he distinguished 
himself by his eulogies on the deceased mem- 
bers; among which he composed that of his 
friend d’Alembert, with extraordinary care ; 
and although, upon the whole, apologetical 
in conformity with the nature of the task, it 
affords a very just view of his scientific merits. 
His eulogy on Euler is also much admired for 
its scientific statement of his merits, as well as 


his ‘* Life of Turgot,” published in 1786. In 
1787 appeared his w own ‘ Life of Vol- 
taire,’’ which is too sfitematically panegyrical 


to merit entire approval on the part of candil 
critics of any opinion ; whilst to the many who 
are formally opposed to the principles and opi- 
nions of that extraordinary man, it must be un- 
equivocally distasteful. An eulogy pronounced 
on Frankliy in 1790, closed the Las of his tri- 
butes toeminent men. In the Revolution he 
took an active part, for which, like most 
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men, he was very unsuitable. Ile 
<onducted more than one journal on the repub- 
lican side, and became a member of the jacobin 
club, in which he was a frequent but not pow- 
erful speaker. At the dissolution of the con- 
stitutioual assembly, he was elected a deputy 
for Paris, and pursued the general political 
career of the Brissotins, He was employed to 
draw up a plan for public instruction ; as also 
the manifesto addressed by the French people 
to the powers of Europe on the approach of 
war. Although by no means tender of the 
feelings of the king, he was one of those who 
thought that be could not be legally brought 
to judgment ; but his conduct with respect to 
the sentence, was equivocal, and displayed 
the timidity and irresolution which character 
ized the whole of his political life. ‘‘ The 
genius of Condorcet,’’ wrote madame Roland, 
‘*is equal to the comprehension of the greatest 
truths, but he has no other characteristic 
than fear; such men should be employed to 
write, but never permitted to act.” He was 
not among those who fell with Brissot, but 
having written against the triumphant party, 
Robespierre issued a decree of accusation 
against him in July 1793. He made his escape 
from the arrest, and lay concealed in Paris 
for nine months, but apprehending a domi- 
ciliary visit, he passed undiscovered through 
the barrier to the house of a friend at Mont- 
rouge, who unfortunately not being at home, 
he was obliged to pass two nights in the fields 
exposed to wet and hunger. At length, ex- 
hausted by damp and fatigue, he ventured to 
enter a smail public-house, where his appear- 
ance exciting suspicion, he was arrested and 
confined in a dungeon, in order to be sent to 
Paris the next day. In the morning however 
he was found dead ; and as it was known that 
he carried poison about him, there can be little 
doubt that he thereby terminated bis own ex- 
istence on the 28th March, 1794. Thus died 
aman of great scientific and literary abilities 
and polished manners, a victim to a revolu- 
tionary crisis, which swept away eminence of 
every class in its turn, and more especially 
those who had mingled more or less with its 
elements. Condorcet seems to have possessed 
the grand fault of the philosophical party of 
which he formed a conspicuous member—a 
deficiency of heart. The deductions of the 
understanding are not every thing in a grand 
social sense, and they are poor theorists who 
cultivate reason to the exclusion of the affec- 
tions. Not long after his death appeared his 
‘*Sketch of a Historical Draught of the Pro- 
greas of the Human Mind ;”’ a work of method 
and research, in which, from a study of man, 
as he has been and his favourite doctrine 
of the perfectibility @the human species is 
elicited. Like the kindred work of Godwin, 
it is at once powerful and chimerical ; but 
composed as it was in distress and danger, 
which might be deemed altogether inimical to 
the advocated theory, it exhibits more fortitude 
and right feeling than his general character 
would perhaps indicate. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote—** Letters to the 
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King of Prussia ;” and left behind him in 
manuscript, ‘‘ A Treatise on Calculation,” and 
«« An Elementary Treatise en Arithmetic.” — 
Notice sur ta Vie de Condorcet by Lalande. Me- 
moirs of Madame Roland. 

CONFUCIUS, or KONG-FU-TSE, the 
most celebrated Chinese philosopher, was a 
descendant from the imperial family of the dy- 
nasty of Shang, and was born in the kingdom 
of Lu, now the province of Shang-tong, 550 
years BC. He made great proficiency in the 
learning of his time, and particularly studied 
the canonical and classical works, called by 
the Chinese, by way of distinction, ‘‘ The Five 
Volumes,” attributed to the legislators Yao and 
Chun. The reputation acquired by his learn- 
ing and virtues procured for him many emi- 
nent situations in the magistracy, all of which 
he discharged with honour to himself and 
benefit to the kingdom. The degraded and 
corrupt state of morals induced Confucius to 
form a scheme of general reformation both in 
manners and policy, which he tried to carry 
into execution, by using his authority, and 
preaching and practising a strict morality. He 
was soon promoted to one of the highest 
offices in the kingdom of Lu, and became an 
object of veneration, gratitude, and admiration 
to the whole kingdom. His disciples were 
very numerous, and seventy-two are distin- 
guished above the rest for their superior at- 
tainments, and ten more for their complete 
acquaintance with the principles and doctrines 
of their instructors, which were divided into 
four classes, viz. :—1. The study of the moral 
virtues ; 2. That of the arts of reasoning and 
eloquence; 3. The study of the rules of 
government and the duties of the magis- 
tracy; 4. The delivery of discourses on 
moral subjects. Ilis great exertions at length 
injured his health; and he fell into a 
lethargy, from which he never recovered, 
but died in the seventy-third year of his 
age. Innumerable monuments were erected 
to his memory; and to this day his de- 
scendants inherit the title and office of man- 
darins, and in common with the princes of 
the blood, are exempt from all taxes. The 
works of Confucius are—1. ‘‘ Tay-hio,”’ i, e, 
The grand Science or School of Adults, in- 
culcating the duties of self-government, and 
a uniform obedience to the laws of right 
reason; 2. “The Chong-yong,” or the Tue 
mutable Medium; 3. “ Lung- u,’’ or moral 
and pithy Discourses; containing a view of 
the maxims, sentiments, and actions of Con- 
fucius and his disciples; 4. ‘‘ Meng-tse,’’ or 
the Book of Mencius; so named from one of 
the disciples, who is said to have completed it 
from his master’s writings; the above are in 
the highest esteem in China, next to the Five 
Volumes. There are also “ Hyau-king,”’ treas 
ing of the respect due from children to the 
parents; and lastly, “The Syau bys,” aen~ 
tences, maxims, and examples, extracted from 
ancient and modern authors. Tis religion ap- 
pears to have been that of pure theism, and 
his morality is excellent. He was particularly 
celebrated for his sa es aaa humi- 
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lity, disinterestedness, and contempt of riches. 
oreri, Ane. Univ. Hist. vol. xx. Mod.Univ. 
Hist. vol. vii. 

CONGREVE (Wixtram)a celebrated Eng- 
lish dramatist, was descended from an ancient 
English family in the county of Stafford. His 
father held a command in the army, and his 
residence not being stationary, the birth-place 
of his son was Jong doubtful, until settled by 
Mr Malone, as having taken place at Bardsay 
Grange, near Leeds, in 1670. He was edu- 
cated in Ireland, at the free-school of Kil- 
kenny, to which neighbourhood his father had 
been led in the course of service. From Kil- 
kenny he removed to Trinity college, Dublin, 
and thence to the Middle Temple, London, to 
study for the legal piofession. Like many 
men who are placed in a similar situation, he 
soon proved a deserter from the law, and aban- 
doned himself to the pursuits of polite litera- 
ture. At avery early age he wrote a novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Incognita,” which is sprightly, 
intricate, and unnatural. ‘This was followed, 
at the age of twenty-one, by his comedy of 
© The Old Bachelor ;’’ pronounced by Dry- 
den the greatest first play that he had ever be- 
held. Its success acquired for the author the 
patronage of lord Halifax, who immediately 
made him a commissioner for licensing hack- 
ney coaches ; soon after gave him a jHace in 
the pipe office ; and finally conferred on him a 
very lucrative place in the customs. His next 
play, “‘ The Doubie Dealer,” was not very 
successfyl in representation ; but his third, the 
comedy of “‘ Love for Love,’’ proved extreme- 
ly popular. Congreve, who had previously 
exercised his muse in a pastoral strain, on the 
death of queen Mary, now addressed an irre- 
gular ode to king William on the taking of 
Namur, both which effusions are better proofs 
of loyalty than of poetic genius. Not content 
with his fame in comedy, he now essayed tra- 
gedy; and in 1697 produced his ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,” the reception of which was ex- 
tremely favourable. ‘he composition of four 
such plays before he had attained the age of 
twenty-eight, is a remarkable proof of early 
genius in a line of composition demanding great 
observation and experience. Being one of the 
living dramatists attacked for licentiousness by 
Jeremy Collins, (see his article,) he wrote an 
angry and contemptuous reply, accusing the 
latter of false quotation, to which Collins re- 
Joined ; and Congreve, who had exhibited 
the coarseness of his antagonist without his 
strength, thought it best to be silent. He soon 
after closed his dramatic career, by ‘‘ The 
Way of the World,” considered by many cri- 
tics as the moat perfect of his comedies; but 
which was notwithstanding received so coldly, 
that he resentfully determined to relinquish a 
species of writing in which, upor the whole, 
he had been eminently successful. A masque, 
entitled ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris,’”’ and ‘‘ Se- 
mele,” an opera, the latter of which was never 
represented, closes the list of his labours for 
the stage. He however continued to write 
occasional copies of verses on public subjects ; 
and in 1710 published a collection of his plays 
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and poems, which he dedicated to his early 
patron, lord Halifax, to whose person and 
party he remained attached in all fortunes. 
The remainder of the life of Congreve was 
spent in polished intercourse and literary lei- 
sure; and amidst the fierce party contention 
which divided almost all the other wits of the 
day, he pursued a dignified neutrality, and was 
praised and complimented on both sides. 
Steele dedicated to him his Miscellanies, and 
Pope hia Translation of the Iliad. It does not 
appear that any peculiar moral or social excel- 
lence attracted all this homage; but he lived 
in easy independence, and was very polished 
in manners. On the return of his friends to 
power, he received the additional sinecure of 
secretary to the island of Jamaica; and thus 
rendered affluent, seemed desirous of dropping 
the character of a man of letters altogether, 
When Voltaire, in a visit, alluded to his writ- 
ings, he affected to regard them as trifles be- 
neath him, and hinted that he only expected 
to be visited asa gentleman. Voltaire smartly 
replied, that had he been merely a gentleman, 
he should never have been desirous of seeing 
him. This might be caution or reserve, but 
Voltaire deemed it affectation and vanity, and 
was much disgusted. His latter years were 
clouded with sickness and infirmity, and he 
died in January 1728-9, in his sixtieth year, ia 
London. He was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where a tomb was erected to his me- 
mory by Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, 
who is said to have entertained a great regard 
for him; and to whom, in preference to the 
claims of kindred or humbler friendship, he left 
the bulk of his fortune. Congreve stands high 
on the list of English writers of comedy, for 
which distinction he is entitled less to a lively 
and humorous delineation of natural character, 
than to a perpetual reciprocation of wit in his 
dialogue, united to originality of plot, and of 
new combinations of factitious manners. He 
drew Jittle from common life ; and if his por- 
traits of sharpers and coquettes—men without 
principle, and women without delicacy—are 
just portraitures of the fine gentleman and la- 
dies of the day, the reign of Charles I] must 
have operated most dreadfully on the national 
character. His *‘‘ Love for Love,’’ still occa- 
sionally appears ; but none of the other pieces 
van be sufficiently pruned of the licence, to 
which Collier objected, for modern represen- 
tation, ‘ The Mourning Bride’’ is well con- 
structed; but the florid elevation of the lan- 
guage is in the highest degree unnatural. It 
has however some fine poetic passages. The 
poetry of Congreve is below mediocrity, with 
the exception of a few songs and short effu- 
sions of gaiety orsatire.—Biog. Brit. Johnson's 
Life of Congreve. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CONON, an Athenian commander, was one 
of those who succeeded Alcibiades in the com- 
mand of the fleet in the Peloponnesian war, 
and engaging Callicratidas was defeated, but 
afterwards gained a victory, in which the Spar- 
tan commander lost his life. On the subjuga- 
tion of Athens, BC. 405, he remained nt Gy 
prus, forming plans for the restoration of the 
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taxerxes, king of Persia, that the superiority of Louis X 


the Lacedemonians was injurious to the safety 
of his dominions, and that they could only be 
checked by rendering the Athenians .able to 
oppose them, he procured for himself the com- 
mand of a Persian fleet, BC. 398, attacked 
the Spartan admiral, Pisander near Cnidos, 
and killing him with his own hand, defeated 
the Spartans, who lost the greatest part of their 
fleet. ‘The empire of the sea was immediately 
transferred, and the power of the Lacede#mo- 
nians in Lesser Asia immediately ceased. 
Conon then returned to Attica, and employed 
his sailors and workmen in restoring the forti- 
fications of Athens. He fell a prey to the ha- 
tred and envy of the Lacedemonians, who, in 
1 treaty of peace with the Persians, accused 
him of plotting the delivery of Aolia and Jonia 
to his countrymen ; and of the mis-appropria- 
tion of the king’s money and forces. He was 
accordingly apprehended, and according to 
some was put to death at Suaa; others say that 
he made his escape, but the event is doubtful. 
—Plutarch. Xenophon. Univ. Hist. 
CONRAD of Lichtenauv, a German histo- 
rian of the 13th century, called also abbot of 
Ursperg, from a Premonstratensian monastery 
in the diocese of Augsburg, over which he 
presided. He composed a chronicle, extending 
from the time of Belus, king of Assyria, tu 
AD. 1229. This work is a compilation from 
various authorities, to which the writer cun- 
tributed little more than the labour of arrange- 
ment. Ile was however, according to father 
Labhé, one of the most learned men in an age 
when learning was very rare. Conrad died 
in 1240, after having been an abbot twenty- 
four years.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 
CONSTANCE FALCON, or HAUL- 
KON, a political adventurer of the 17th cen- 
tury, whose proper name was Constantin. He 
was the son of a tavern-keeper in the island of 
Cephalonia, according to the chevalier de 
Forbin ; though other accounts state that his 
father was a noble Venetian, son of the gover- 
nor of the island. His mother was a Greek, 
At the age of twelve be embarked for Eng- 
Jand, whence he went to the East Indies. 
Having gained some property in the service of 
the Company, he undertook a trading voyage 
to the coast of Malabar: he was shipwrecked 
and lost every thing; but meeting with an 
ambassador from the king of Siam to Persia, 
who had suffered the same misfortune, he 
procured a bark, and conveyed the Siamese 
ey to hisown country. The latter recom- 
mended Constance to the barcalon, or prime 
ininister, who took him into his service. On 
the death of his master, the king offered him 
the same post, which he accordingly accepted. 
Though a Greek by birth, he had adopted the 
religion of the church of England. A Portu- 
guese Jesuit converted him to the Catholic 
faith, and he made an abjuration of his pro- 
fessed errors, Mey 2d, 1682. Ejther zeal for 
his new religion, or political motives, made him 
undertake the project of introducing Chris- 
tianity among the Siamese. He also induced 
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the king of Siam to send an embassy to 

V. The ambassadors died on their 
route ; but the French monarch hearing of the 
scheme, sent two envoys, with some esuits, 
to Siam. French troops were also introduced 
into the country. These circumstances aroug- 
ed the jealousy of the native princes and no- 
bility, the result of which was a conspiracy, 
which terminated in the dethronement of the 
king, and the death of Constance, who was 
beheaded.— Biog. Univ. 

CONSTANTINE the Great, the firat Ro- 
man emperor of that name, and the first who 
embraced Christianity. He was the son of 
Constantius Chlorus, one of the successors of 
Dioclesian and Maximian, the former of whom 
had in the first instance adopted the latter as 
his associate in the imperial power, and after- 
wards further divided the cares of government, 
by the nomination of other delegates. Ilence 
Constantine, on the decease of his father, 
which took place at York in 306, found bim- 
self obliged to contend with several competi- 
tors for his share of the supreme authority, 
He hastened to Britain on hearing of his fa- 
ther’s illness, and arriving just before his 
death, he secured the favour of the army, and 
was acknowledged as his successor. Gale- 
rius, the colleague of Constantius, refused ta 
admit the claims of Constantine, and bhostili- 
ties took place, in which the latter proved 
successful, and obliged Galerius to acknow- 
ledge his joint authority. Ile then found that 
the old emperor Maximian, whose daughter he 
had married, was engaged in a plot against 
him ; which was easily defeated, and Maximi- 
an destroyed himself, or was put to death by 
order of his son-in-law. Maxentius, the son 
of Maximian, was a more dangerous rival, not 
so much from his own abilities, as because he 
was regarded as the patron of the pagans, 
who beheld with jealous discontent the rapid 
progress of the rival sect of Christians, with 
whoin Constantine allied himself and his cause, 
The war was carried on in Italy, and Maxen- 
tius, who had possession of Rome, was defeat- 
ed and drowned in the Tiber, near the Mil- 
vian bridge. This contest is memorable on 
accouut of a legendary tale connected with it, 
which was long received as a piece of authen- 
tic history, Eusebius, the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, states that Constantine, while on hia 
march to encounter Maxentius, saw in the 
beavens a blazing cross, having embroidered 
on it a Greek inscription—EN TOYTQ 
NIKA, ‘‘ Conquer through this.’’ Constan- 
tine accepted the omen, and advanced to vic- 
tory. Such is the narrative of the credulous 
writer, who professes to have received it from 
the emperor himself, but he did not publish 
it till after his death. It would be an investi- 
gation which could only end as it began, in con- 
Jecture, to enquire whether the story were the 
invention of Eusebius or of Constantine ; while 
it is possible to preserve the reputation of both, 
by the bolder supposition, that the latter was 
deceived by the strength of his imagination, 
which magnified some luminous meteor into 9 
miraculous cross, After his victory, Constap 
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tme entered Rome in triumph, and having 
@eclured himself the protector of the Chris- 
tians, sanctioned their assemblies, allowed 
them to build churches, and bestowed on them 
all that political influence for which they had 
been long contending. His own profession of 
Christianity was managed with that caution 
and prudence which were conspicuous in other 
parts of his conduct. ‘The Roman senate in- 
vested him with the chief power, and the title 
of Augustus; his Lrother-in-law, Licinius, 
being received as his associate. These princes 
published, AD. 315, a joint edict in favour of 
the Christians; notwithstanding which, Lici- 
nius afterwards became their  aacbiece from 
political motives, considering them as the par- 
tizans of Constantine. A war ensued between 
the emperors, in which Licinius was vanquish- 
ed, after which peace was restored ; but a new 
rupture taking place, Licinius was again de- 
feated, and being taken prisoner, was stran- 
gled by the command-~of Constantine in 323. 
This great prince, now become absolute master 
of the Roman empire, distinguished his go- 
vernment by adopting two schemes of porten- 
tous interest to the doctrines of his subjects, 
and even of the human race: these were— 
the permanent establishment of Christianity 
throughout his dominions, and the removal of 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, afterwards 
called Constantinople. The prosecution of 
these schemes and various events which sprung 
from them, occupied much of the future reign 
of Constantine. He fortified the city which 
he had founded, embellished it with the spoils 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and bestowed on 
it the appellation of New Rome, which how- 
ever it did not long retain. The zeal which 
Constantine showed for the propagation of 
Christianity, was tarnished in the eyes of fu- 
ture believers, by his departure from the ortho- 
dox faith, He favoured the Arians, and 
though their principles were condemned at 
the council of Nice, held under jis auspices, 
yt he was persuaded by Eusebius, bishop of 

icomedia, who had great influence over 
him, to persecute the celebrated Athanasius, 
and other prelates of the orthodox party. Be- 
sides triumphing over his domestic enemies, 
Constantine was fortunate in his wars against 
the Germans and Franks; he vanquished the 
Goths, and defended with success the fron- 
tiers of his empire. One of his latest expedi- 
tions was against the Persians, the object of 
which was to check a persecution of the Chris- 
tians. He died at Nicomedia in Bithynia, 
AD. 337, at the age of sixty-five; and left 
his dominions divided between his three sons. 
In his own family and connexions , Constan- 
tine was very unfortunate: the execution of 
Maximian and Licinius were perbaps justifi- 
able measures, and their fate not unmerited ; 
but he also put to death his eldest son Cris- 
pus, falsely accused by his stepmother Fausta ; 
and on the discovery of her treachery, she also 
was consigned to the sexecutioner. ‘The cir- 


ecumstance of his having been the first Chris- | 


tian emperor of Rome, has procured for this 
prince the unqualified eulogies of most suc- 
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ceeding historians; but the more cautious de- 
cision of less prejudiced writers, leaves him 
the praise of great talents and little virtue.— 
Univ. Hist. ibbon. 

CONSTANTINE PORPHY ROGENITUS, 
the ninth of that name, emperor of the East. 
He was the son of Lev the philosopher, and 
succeeded to the throne in 912, when about 
seven years old. His mother Zoe was regent 
in the early part of his reign; after which Ro- 
manus Lecapenus assumed the reins of go- 
vernment, having shut up Zoe in a monastery. 
He retained the supreme power twenty-six 

ears, when Constantine excited the sous of 

ecapenus to rebel against their father, which 
occasioned the ruin of the whole family. The 
emperor then gave up his authority to his wife 
Helena and her favourites, who governed till 
his death, which happened in 959, owing to 
poison administered by his son Romanus, who 
succeeded him. Constantine, though a weak 
prince, was much beloved by his subjects. He 
cultivated literature, and compiled various 
works, among which is a curious treatise on 
the ceremonies of the Imperial court. He 
also paid much attention to the completion of 
a body of laws, (formed on the basis of the 
Justinian code,) which had been commenced 
by his grandfather Basilius, and continued by 
his father Leo.— Univ. Hist. Gibbon. 

CONSTANTINE (Rozsent) a _ physician 
and man of learning of the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of Caen in Normandy; and 
for some time taught the belles lettres in that 
university, where he graduated in physic in 
1564. He is however best known as a lexi- 
cographer, by his Lexicon Greco-Latinum, 
which was first published at Geneva in 1562. 
The alphabetical order in which he ranged 
the words, gave it a preference to that of Ste- 
phens, who ranged them according to their 
roots ; acircumstance which made the latter 
treat him very rudely. His other works are 
—‘‘Supplementum Lingue Latine seu Dic- 
tionarum Abstrusorum Vocabulorum,” Ge- 
neva, 1573; ‘‘Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties ;’”” ‘© Annotations and Corrections on Di- 
oscorides ;’’ ‘* Annotations and Corrections on 
Theophrastes ;  ‘* Nomenclator Insignium 
Scriptorum.’”’—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CONYBEARE (Joun) an English prelate, 

was born at Pinhoe in Devonshire in 1691. 
In 1707-8 be was admitted a battler of Exeter 
college, Oxford, and conducted himself so well, 
that in 1710 he was chosen probationary fel- 
low upon sir William Petre’s foundation. After 
taking the degrees of BA. and MA. he was 
presented to the rectory of St Clement’s in 
Oxford, and appointed one of his majesty’s 
preachers at Whitehall, His reputation was 
also increased by the publication of different 
sermons preached upon public occasiong In 
1728 he took his degree of BD, and the year 
following that of DD.; and a vacancy soon 
after occurring in the headship of Exeter col- 
lege, he was chosen to fill that honourable 
station. In 1730 appeared Dr Tindal’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creatiou,’’ which was an- 
swered by many able divines, both of the 
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established church and among the dissenters ; 
and among others, by Dr Conybeare, who re- 
plied, in a work entitled—*‘ A Defence of re- 
vealed Retigion inst the Exceptions of a 
late Writer, in hia book entitled ‘ Christianity 
as old as the Creation, &c.’”’ published in 
1732. Dr Warburton called it ‘‘ one of the 
best reasoned books in the world,’’ and exert: 
ed himself so much in favour of the author, 
that he procured him an appointment to the 
deanery of Christchurch, Oxford. In 1750, 
upon the translation of Dr Butler to the see 
of Durham, he was appointed to the bishopric 
of Bristol, which promotion, owing to the 
slender revenues of the bishopric, rather in- 
jured than increased his fortune. He died in 
1757. After bis death, two volumes of his 
dmg were published by subscription.— Biog. 
rit. 

CONYBEARE (Jouw Jos1as) an ingenious 
critic and divine, who was son of the rector of 
St Botolph, Bishopsgate-street. He was sent 
to Westminster school, whence, in 1797, he 
was elected a student of Christchurch, Oxford. 
After having gained several college prizes and 
greatly distinguished himself, he was for a 
short time an usher at Westminster. In 1805 
archbishop Markham gave him a prebend in 
York cathedral ; and in 1807 he was chosen 
professor of the Anglo-Saxon language in the 
university of Oxford. He also obtained the 
perpetual curacy of Cowley, near Oxford, as 
an appendage to his studentship. He contri- 
buted various articles on Saxon literature and 
other subjects, to the British Bibliographer and 
the Censura Literaria ; and in 1809 he printed 
an abstract of the old metrical romance of 
‘¢ Octavian, Emperor of Rome.” In 1812 Mr 
Conybeare was elected regius professor of 
poetry at Oxford; and was presented by his 
college tothe vicarage of Bath Easton, where he 
resided several years. Among various papers 
which he communicated to the Society of An- 
tiquarians, are extracts from many Saxon poems, 
contained in a volume given by Leofric, the 
first bishop of Exeter, to his cathedral, accom- 
panied by literal translations into Latin prose, 
to show the construction of the original, and a 
more liberal English poetical version. He also 
discovered a small folio volume, entitled “A 
Hundred Merry Tales,” alluded to by Shak- 
speare, in ‘* Much ado about Nothing.” But 
the ancient literature of his country was only 
one of Mr Conybeare’s pursuits ; for he was 
intimately acquainted with chemistry and mi- 
neralogy, and published some papers on those 
subjects in the Annals of Philosophy, and the 
Transactions of the Geological Society. Asa 
divine, he signalized his talents by a volume 
of sermons preached at Bampton’s lecture. 
He was about to publish “ Illustrations of Eng- 
lish and French Poetry,’’ when he died, in 
consequence of being seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, at the house of a friend at Blackheath, 
near London, June 11th, 1824.— Month. Mag. 
Ann. Reg. 

COOK or COOKE (Henry) painter, was 
born in 1642, and travelling into Italy studied 
under Salvator Rossa ; but on his return to 
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England, met with so little encouragement 
that for many years he lived in want and ob- 
scurity. He was at length obliged to leave 
the country on account of committing a mur- 
der upon a person who paid attentions to one 
of his mistresses. The affair being forgotten, 
he returned, and was employed by king Wil- 
liam to repair the cartoons. He also finished 
the equestrian portrait of Charles II at Chel- 
sea college, and painted the choir of New Col- 
lege chapel, Oxford, and the staircase at Ra- 
nelagh-house, with several other works men- 
tioned by lord Orford. He died in 1700.— 
Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

COOK (James) an English seaman, highly 
celebrated for his maritime discoveries. He 
was born at Marton, a village in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1728, of sober and in- 
dustrious parents not above the rank of pea- 
santry. After having learnt reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic at a country school, 
he was put apprentice to a shopkeeper at 
Snaith, a smali town on the sea-coast. Here he 
acquired such a taste for the occupation of a 
sailor, and so much consequent dislike of his 
business, that his master gave up his inden- 
tures, and he soon after bound himself to two 
brothers, ship-owners of Whitby, for three 
years, and continued in their employ for some 
time after. At the commencement of the 
French war in 1755, he entered on board the 
Eagle, a sixty-gun ship, in the royal navy. 
He distingnished himself so much in this si- 
tuation, that in 1759 he was made master of 
the Mercury, which belonged to sir Charles 
Saunders’s squadron, sent against Quebec. 
During the expedition, Cook performed the 
hazardous service of taking soundings in the 
river St Lawrence, opposite the French en- 
campment ; and was also employed by the ad- 
miral in the more important task of making a 
chart of the river St Lawrence below Quebec, 
which he executed in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. After the capture of Quebec he was 
made master of the Northumberland, in which 
he assisted at the taking of Newfoundland, 
and afterwards made a survey of the harbour 
of Placentia. Atthe end of 1762 he returned 
to England, and was married at Barking in 
Essex ; but the next year he went again to 
Newfoundland as marine surveyor, with the 
governor, captain Graves. He made a survey of 
the islands St Pierre and Miquelon, previously 
to their delivery to the French, according to 
treaty. After again visiting England, he went 
out in the same capacity with sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, appointed governor of Labrador and New- 
foundland. In this situation he not only dis- 
tinguished himself by his official Jabours, but 
also made himself known to the Royal So- 
ciety by the communication of an observation 
on a solar eclipse in 1766, with the longitude 
of the place deduced from it. The character 
he had obtained for nautical skill occasioned 
his being appointed, in 1768, to the command 
of the Endeavour, a vessel destined to convey 
to the Pacific Ocean persons employed by go- 
vernment to make observations on the approach- 
ing transit of Venus. He sailed from Dept- 
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ford on this expedition June 30, 1768, having 
been previously raised to the rank of lieute- 
nant in the navy. The details of the voyage 
have become the subject of history, and can 
only be slightly noticed in this memoir. Mr 
Green, an assistant in the observatory at Green- 
wich, went out with Cook as astronomer, and 
he was likewise accompanied by Mr (after 
sir Joseph) Banks, and the Swedish naturalist, 
Dr Daniel Solander. ‘The transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, which took place June 3, 
1769, was advantageously observed at Ota- 
heite ; the neighbouring islands were after- 
wards explored, and heutenant Cook then 
sailed for New Zealand, where he anived in 
October. Six months were employed in exa- 
mining the shores of the islands, after which 
he took his departure for New Holland. ‘The 
eastern coi st of this extensive region was at- 
tentively surveyed ; and to the report of the 
commander on his return to England (where 
he arrived in July 1771) may be attributed 
the subsequent colonization of New South 
Wales. The conduct of this expedition, as 
well as its results, were highly creditable to 
Mr Cook, who was raised to the rank of mas- 
ter and commander in the navy. An account 
of the voyage, drawn up by Di Ilawkesworth, 
was speedily published, and was read with an 
avidity proportioned to the novelty of the ad- 
ventures which it recorded. A second expe- 
dition, under the command of captain Cook, 
was soon after planned, the principal object 
of which was to explore the antarctic regions, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the existence or 
non-existence of a circum-polar southern con- 
tinent. On this occasion two ships were em- 
ployed—the Resolution, of which captain Cook 
had the command, and the Adventure, under 
captain Furneaux. Mr Banks had designed to 
accompany this expedition, together with Dr 
Lind , but the preparations made on board the 
Resolution for the accommodation of these 
gentlemen and their suite, being complained of 
as interfering with the management of the ship, 
they relinquished their intention; Dr John 
Reinhold Forster and his son went out as na- 
turalists with captain Cook, who was also ac- 
companied by Mr Hodges, a painter, and 
Messrs Wales and Bayley, astronomers. The 
voyage was commenced in July 1772, and af- 
ter proceeding as far south as the latitude of 
71°, where a barrier of ice opposed any far- 
ther progress, discovering the frozen island of 
New Georgia, in 54° south latitude, and visit- 
ing Otaheite and other places, captain Cook 
returned to England in 1775. This expedi- 
tion was not only productive of advantages to 
science and navigation, but was important as 
exhibiting a method of Bae the health 
of seamen, and especially guarding against 
the attacka of that destructive disease the 
scurvy. So successful were the means employ- 
ed by captain Cook for the prevention of dis- 
ease among his crew, that only one man was 
cut off by it during the expedition. The cap- 
tain having communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety a paper describing the salutary la- 
tions and dictetical remedies which he had 
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adopted, he was chosen a fellow of that learn>* 
body, and his experiments were thought worth 
of beg rewarded by the Copleian gold meda 
Government also recognised the value of hy» 
services by giving him the rank of post-ca 
tain in the navy, and the appointment of captain 
in Greenwich Hospital. The narrative of this 
second voyage was drawn up by captain Cook 
himeelf, and merely arranged for the press by 
Dr Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
The labours of this great navigator were not 
yet terminated: in July 1776 he sailed from 
Plymouth on an expedition to explore the 
north-western coast of North America, with 
aview to ascertain whether a maritime com- 
munication existed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans in the Arctic regions of the 
globe. In this voyage he again commanded 
the Resolution, which was accompanied by 
tue Discovery, of which captain Charles Clarke 
was commander. That the researches of these 
gentlemen were unsuccessful with respect to 
their principal object, is a fact of general noto- 
riety, since their failure alone could have left 
room for the subsequent expeditions of cap- 
tains Vancouver, Ross, and Parry, undertaken 
at different periods and in opposite directions ; 
but with results equally undecisise. Captain 
Cook however palameed: the boundaries of geo- 
graphical knowledge, by exploring a consi- 
derable extent of the western coast of North 
America ; but the great interest of this voy- 
ave arises from the disastrous termination of 
his own life while engaged in it. He disco- 
vered the important group of islands, which he 
denominated the Sandwich islands, and to 
Owhyhee, one of this group, he returned from 
his American survey to pass the winter in 1778. 
During their continuance there, the crews of 
the ships were treated with the utmost hospi- 
tality and kindness by the ratives, and their 
wants were Hberally supplied. Early in Fe- 
bruary captain Cook sailed for Kamtschatka, 
Lut was compelled by an accident to revisit 
Owhyhee. <A boat having been stolen by one 
of the islanders, the captain went on sliore to 
seize the person of the king of Owhyhee, and 
keep him as a hostage till the boat was re- 
stored ; a method of proceeding which he had 
before adopted with success on similar occa- 
sions. ‘The people however were not disposed 
to submit to this insult ; their resistance brought 
on hostilities, and in attempting to reach his 
boat, captain Cook and some of his attendants 
became victims to the fury of the irritated 
islanders. The death of this great seaman 
took place February 14th, 1779. This melans 
choly accident was lamented as a national, and 
even general misfortune ; and public honours 
were paid to our countryman, not only at 
home, but by foreigners likewise. A medal in 
commemoration of him was struck by order of 
the Royal Society ; his eulogy was pronounced 
in the Florentine Academy, and was made a 
prize subject by one of the French scientific 
societies. Miss Seward and other writers 
have paid poetical honours to his memoty ; 
and the British government bestowed pensions 
on his widow and three surviving sons. Mrs 
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Cook, at the venerable age of ninety, is still 
, and is a resident at Clapham. It is 
needless to draw a formal character of this de- 
servedly famous mariner; but it may be re- 
marked, that while numberless have been our 
naval heroes who have sought and gained re- 
putation at the cannon’s mouth, and amidst the 
din of war, it has been the lot of Cook to de- 
rive celebrity from less imposing, but not less 
important exploits, as they tended to promote 
the intercourse of distant nations, and increase 
the stock of useful science.—Biog. Brit. 
COOKE (sir Anruony) an eminent classi- 
cal scholar in the sixteenth century. He was 
born in Essex about 1506, and appears to have 
been educated at the university of Cambridge. 
His talents caused him to be appointed one of 
the tutors of Edward VI, who had a great 
esteem for him. A circumstance is recorded 
of him, while in the service of this prince, 
which shows that he had a turn for the quaint 
humour which was then esteemed a fashiona- 
ble accomplishment. A Sussex knight, who 
had turned courtier and spent nearly all his 
property, reserving nothing but a park and a 
handsome mansion, yet aspired to the honour 
of entertaining royalty. Previously to the ex- 
pected visit of the king, he had the entrance 
gates of his court-yard newly painted, and 
placed over them his coat-of-arms, with the 
motto, ‘“OIA VANITAS,” in large gilt let- 
ters. King Edward requested sir Anthony, to 
read it, who, turning to the knight, desired to 
be informed what the first word was, and be- 
ing told it was intended for omnia, he said to 
the gentleman: ‘‘ I wonder that having made 
your omnia so small, you should yet make your 
vanitas so large.” Sir Anthony went abroad 
on the accession of queen Mary, but returned 
to England after Elizabeth came to the crown. 
He spent the latter part of his life in retire- 
ment at Gidding Hall in Essex, where he died 
in 1576. He left four daughters ; all eminent 
for their acquaintance with classical learning, 
an accomplishment which they owed to the 
tuition of their father. See Bacon (Anne) 
and Cecit (Witi1am).— Biog. Brit. 
COOKE (Bensamin, Mus. Doct.) an Eng- 
lish composer of the last century. Organist 
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The youth evinced an early taste for his future 
profession ; and prio 2 apprenticed to a prin 

ter, he neglected the labours of the office, and 
engaged the devils and others of his compa- 
nions to assist him in performing plays, Jn 
consequence of this conduct, lis indentures 
were cancelled, and he was dismissed. He 
was then tried in the navy; but his inclina- 
tion for the stage overcame all restraint, and 
he at length joined an itinerant company of 
actors. Here he was quite in his element ; 
and after having acquired a competent ac- 
quaintance with stage business, he became the 
hero of the scene at York, Newcastle, Ches- 
ter, Manchester, Liverpool, and other places. 
He acquired so much fame, that in 1794 he 
was engaged by the manager of the Dublin thea- 
tre; and after performing that season with 
great success, he returned to England. In 
1797 he went again to Dublin, and continued 
three years. At length he made his appear- 
ance before a Jondon audience, at Covent- 
garden theatre, October 31st, 1800, in the 
character of Richard II]. His reputation was 
at once established as a histrionic performer 
of the first class ; and after repeating the part 
of Richard III several times, he acted Iago. 
Macbeth, Shylock, sir Giles Overreach, sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, Kitely, &c. with at 
least equal applause, if not with equal skill 
and discrimination. The talents of Cooke 
were obscured by indulgence in pernicious 
habits of intemperance, which ultimately de- 
stroyed his popularity. Whilst he remained a 
favourite with the public, a kind of rivalship 
took place between him and Mr Jobn Philip 
Kemble ; and their comparative merits in the 
character of Richard Ill became the subject 
of literary controversy. These gentlemen 
afterwards appeared together on the stage, in 
consequence of the removal of Mr Kemble 
from Drury-Lane theatre to Covent-Garden. 
Owing to the irregularity of his conduct, Cooke 
ultimately became the plague and terror of 
English managers ; few, if any of whom, pro- 
bably regretted his removal to the United 
States, where he had formed a theatrical en- 
gagement, In America he displayed the same 
powerful abilities, and the same vicious weak- 


and master of the boys at Westminster Abbey, | nese which had distinguished him in his native 


from the year 1780 till that of his death in 
1793. He was the author of several beautiful 
glees, &c. many of which are yet deservedly 
popular, especially his—‘‘ How sleep the 

rave ;” “ Hark, hark the Lark ;” and ‘‘ Inthe 
merry Month of May ;” in which latter piece 
he has very successfully imitated the ancient 
madrigal.—There was also a Rozerr Cooxe, 
contemporary with him, and organist at West- 
minster, a composer of some excellent vocal 
music. He died in 1814.—Biog. Dict. of 
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COOKE (Grorce Freperik) a theatri- 
cu perwrner of great emiuence. Ile was 
born in Westminster, April 17th, 1756, 
father was a subaltern officer in the army, who 
dying when young, left his wife in straighten- 
ed circumstances. She went to reside at Ber- 


His indigent circumstances in 1750. 
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country. Death, hastened by intemperance, 
ut an end to his career, March 25th, 1812. 

Je married Miss Alicia Daniels, a lady pos- 
sessed of considerable talents as a public 
singer, whom he treated with great cruelty, 
and from whom he was separated in July 1801, 
by a decree of the ecclesiastical court.— Dun- 
lop’s oti of G. F. Cooke, 2 vols. 8vo. 

COOKE (Tuomas) an English poet, whose 
reputation is founded on an indifferent transla- 
tion of the works of Hesiod. He was born in 
Essex in 1702, and resided for some time in 
the family of lord Pembroke ; after which he 
settled in the metropolis, where he died in 
There are 
some dramatic pieces and poems of his com- 
position extaut ; at some of which Pope tonk 
offence, and gibbetted Cooke in the Dunciad. 


‘wick-upon-Tweed, taking her son with her.| He also published translations from Cicero 
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and Terence ; letters to the bishop of Lich- 
field in behalf of the quakers ; to the queen on 
liberty ; and other tracts, now forgotten.—Gent. 


OOKE (Witu1am) an ingenious writer 
of poetry and biography, who was a native of 
Cork in Ireland. e came to this country 
about 1766, with recommendations to the mar- 

uis of Lansdown, the duke of Richmond, 

urke, and Goldsmith. Soon after his arri- 
val he entered himself a member of the Mid- 
die Temple ; but after going a circuit or two, 
he purchased shares in two public journals, 
and devoted himself to literature. His first 

ublication was entitled ‘‘ The Art of living 
in London,” which was very successful. This 
was followed by ‘‘ Elements of Dramatic Cri- 
ticism ;” ‘‘ The Life of Charles Machlin,’’ 
with a history of the stage during the long ca- 
reer of that actor; and the ‘‘ Life of Samuel 
Foote,”? with whom, as well as with Macklin, 
he was on intimate terms. He also wrote a 
pamphlet on parliamentary reform, at the re- 
guest of lord Lansdown. But his principal 
work was ‘‘ Conversation, a didactic Poem,”’ 
with biographical notes, of which he published 
jour editions, successively enlarged. Tle died 
at his house in Half-moon-street, Piccadilly, 
April 3rd, 1824, at a very advanced age.— 
Ann. Reg. 

COOMBE (Wit1am) author of several 
popular works, all however published anony- 
mously. His first production, ‘‘ The Diabo- 
liad,” excited a great sensation in its day 
among the fashionable worki, but from the per- 
sonal nature of its subject, the interest died 
with the objects of its satire, and it is now lit- 
tle known. The same may be said of another 
of his works, ‘‘The Devil upon two Sticks im 
England,”’ a continuation and imitation of Le 

e’s novel, but far inferior in spirit and gra- 
phic delineation to the orginal. This, the 
moet voluminous of all his writings, was pub- 
lished first in 1790, in 4 vols. 12mo, when its 
appearance made some noise ; it did not how- 
ever reach a second edition till 1810, when 
the reputation acquired by the author from 
the unequivocal success of his ‘‘ Tour of Dr 
Syntax in search of the Picturesque,” induced 
areprint. The last-mentioned poem was ori- 
ginally written for Mr Ackermann, and publish- 
ed by him in the Poetical Magazine, with 
Rowlandson’s illustrations. In 1812 it ap- 
die separately in one octavo volume, and 

as since gone through several editions. The 
success of a work of this nature generally pro- 
duces continuations, which fail of coming up 
to the spirit of their predecessors ; and neither 
in the second part of the Diaboliad, nor in two 
subsequent expeditions of ‘ Dr Syntax,” did 
Mr Coombe furnish an exception to this gene- 
ral rule. Mr Ackermann in 1812 published a 
history of Westminster Abbey, in 2 vols. 4to, 
from the pen of this gentleman ; who also was 
a principal contributor of essays, short pieces 
illustrative of engravings, &c. to many of his 
miscellanies. tr Coombe’s last poem was 
the ‘‘ History of Johnny Quie Genus,” which, 
like his ‘‘Syntax,’’ “ English Dance of 
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Death,” and “‘ Dance of Life,” was. _ | 
anied by Rowlandaon’s prints. In his youth 
C. was remarkable for a handsome person 
and elegant manners; with which, inheriting a 
moderate fortune from his father, (a retired 
tradesman,) he launched into expences, and 
kept company suited rather to his taste than 
his resources. His property in consequence 
soon disappeared; and during the last years 
of his long life, literature was his principal 
support; nor were his embarrassments re- 
moved at his death, which took place in his 
eighty-second year, at his lodgings in Lam- 
beth-road, Jane 18, 1823.—Gent. Mag. 
COOPER (Aytnony Asn ey) first earl of 
Shaftesbury, and a statesman of considerable 
eminence in the reign of Charles II. He was 
the son of sir John Cooper of Rockbum, 
Hants, by the daughter and heiress of sir An- 
thony Ashley, of Winbormm St Giles, Dorset- 
bire ; at which place he was born in 1621. 
By the death of his father he became entitled 
to a great estate in his tenth year, and was 
educated accordingly. At the age of fifteen 
he was entered of Exeter college, Oxford, 
whence he removed to Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
view to the study of law ; but was early called 
from speculation to action, being chosen repre- 
sentative for Tewkesbury in 1640, while only 
in his nineteenth year. At the commencement 
of the civil war he appears to have sided with 
the king’s party, though, like lord Falkland, 
he appeared to deem mutual concession neces- 
sary. In consequence of this opinion, find- 
ing himself distrusted by the court, he went 
over to the parliament, from whom he took a 
commission to raise forcee in Dorsetshire, and 
in 1644 stormed Warham, and reduced all the 
adjacent parts. Ile notwithstanding had some 
share in the private negociation between the 
king and ined Hollis, at the fruitless treaty of 
Uxbridge ; and is said to have contrived the in- 
surrection of the club men, that were intended 
to check the power which, after the battle of 
Naseby, was assumed by the army leaders. 
In 1646 he was appointed sheriff of Wilts, 
and when Cromwell turned out the Long Par- 
liament, sir Anthony was one of the members 
of the convention which succeeded. He was 
nevertheless a subscriber to the protestation 
which charged the protector with arbitrary 
government, a fact which did not prevent him 
from becoming one of his privy council. Afte: 
the deposition of Richard Cromwell, although 
appointed a counsellor of state, and commis- 
sioner for managing the army, by the Rump, 
he was privately engaged in a plan for the 
restoration of Charles II, which he subse- 
quently aided with all his influence. On that 
event he was one of the twelve members who 
carried the invitation to the king ; and was soon 
after made a privy counsellor, and, with no 
small inconsistency, a commissioner for the 
trial of the regicides. In 1661 he was raised 
to the peerage by the title of baron Ashley, 
and appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a lord of the Treasury. He also was a 
leading member of the famous ministry of the 
Cabal; although his share in the odium so 
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ed. Some historians even accuse him of the 
disgraceful shutting up of the Exchequer, 
while others assert that he did allin his power 
to prevent it. He certainly promoted the de- 
claration for liberty of conscience ; which, al- 
though immediately intended to favour the 
papists, most likely agreed with his general 
sentiments in favour of religious toleration. It 
is allowed that he was not intrusted with the 
secret of the disgraceful treaty with Louis XIV 
in 1670, in which Charles constituted him- 
self a pensioner to that prince on the con- 
dition of promoting popery in England, and 
otherwise favouring his ambitious designs. On 
the other hand, he strongly supported the 
unprincipled and impolitic Dutch war; was 
guilty of illegally issuing writs for the election 
of members of parliament during a recess ; and 
in other respects exhibited much suspicious and 
unfavourable latitude of principle and of prac- 
tice. In April 1672 he was created earl of 
Shaftesbury, and in the November following, 
lord high chancellor. His conduct on the 
bench was able and impartial, even according 
to the testimony of his enemies. He had not, 
however, been more than a year in office, 
when the seals were taken from him ; and from. 
that moment he became one of the most pow- 
erful and able leaders of the opposition ; a con- 
duct which has incessantly drawn upon him 
a great weight of obloquy from the friends of 
the Stuart family and of its principles. That 
he was factious and interested cannot be doubt- 
ed; but whatever his personal defects, he 
certainly rested upon grounds of support, which, 
in the existing state of the country, were in 
themselves both national and defensible. For 
his warmth in asserting that a prorogation o 
fifteen months amounted to a dissolution o 
arliament, he was at length committed to thi 
ower, and was not released until after a con 
finemeot of thirteen months, and a full submis: 
sion, Whether the Popish Plot in 1678 wai 
of his contrivance, is uncertain ; but he decid. 
edly made the most strenuous use of it t 
force out the earl of Danby’s administration 
and produce the formation of a new one, iv 
which he was himself made president of th 
council. Amid many violent and unjust part, 
proceedings which followed, he was however th: 
author of, and passed that national benefit, th 
Habeas Corpus act. He only remained in ad 
ministration four months, when the interest 9 
the duke of York once more prevailed again 
a statesman, whose endeavours to promote 
bill for his exclusion from the succession ha 
been unremitting. On his dismissal from of 
fice an attempt was made to use his own im 
puted artifices against himself; and he wa. 
charged, in his turn, byinfamous accusers 
with having attempted subornation of perjury 
He was in consequence once more committe 
to the Tower, and tried for high treason ; b 
was acquitted by the jury, amidst prodigiot 
acclamations on the part of the people ; a cir 
cumstance which stimulated Dryden to th 
juction of his celebrated poem of ‘* Absa 
om and Achitophel,’’ in which Shaftesbury 
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=» rendered so unfavourably conspicuous. Not 
long after this acquittal the earl withdrew to 
“Tolland, where he arrivedin November 1682 ; 
id where he died of the gout in his stomach 
zu the 22d of January, 1683. The career of 
this able, but dubious and versatile statesman, 
*>rms the best commentary on his public prin- 
iples, and declares him to be rather a bold, 
active, and enterprising man of expediency, 
than a great politician, Yet the character of a 
1an sincerely esteemed by Locke, and other 
1en of undoubted principle, is not to be im- 
jlicitly taken from the odium excited by oppos- 
og party feelings. According to the latter 
vortraiture, Shaftesbury was as dissolute in 
wrivate life as unstable in public conduct ; and 
among innumerable others, Otway, in a now 
exploded comic portion of Venice Preserved, 
made very free with it. On the whole, this 
extraordinary person appears to have possessed 
many vices, always redeemed by a great por- 
tion of ability ; and a leaning to broad and li- 
beral principles of government when he could, 
freely display it. On the iniquitous condem- 
nation of Algernon Sydney, for the tendency 
of unpublished papers in his private posses- 
sion, Locke, intimidated by a fear of a like pro- 
secution, committed ‘* A History of his Own 
Times,”’ entrusted to him by lord Shaftesbury, 
:o the flames. This fact is the more to be la- 
mented, as it was intended to explain to the 
world, the principles by which both his ene- 
mies and bimself had been actuated; and he 
is said, from fragments still remaining in the 
family, to bave exhibited an admirable talent 
for drawing character, and consequently for il- 
lustrating the actors of the age in which he 
lived.— Bing. Brit. <Aikin’s G. Biog. Chal- 
mers's G. Biog. 

COOPER (Antony Asuiey) third earl 
of Shaftesbury, distinguished as a celebrated 
philosophical and moral writer, was born at 
Exeter-house in London, in February, 1671. 
He was grandson to the subject of the preced- 
ing article, his father, Anthony, being the se- 
cond earl. His early education took place un- 
der the eyes of his grandfather, who early in- 
structed him in the Greek and Latin, by plac- 
ing about him a singularly educated female of 
the name of Birch, who was conversant with, 
and even spoke, those languages with consider- 
able fluency. By this means he could read 
them Loth with ease when only eleven years 
of age, when he was placed at a private school, 
and finally removed to Winchester. At the 
latter establishment he did not remain long ; 
the hatred with which the memory of his 
grandfather was regarded by the partizans of 
arbitrary principles, producing insults, which 
induced his father to consent to his ee 
earlier than usual. On his return to Englan 
in 1689, he declined a seat in parliament m 
favour of a resolution to study hard for some 
time longer; and it was not until four years 
afterwards that he became the representative 
of Poole in Dorsetshire. His conduct in par- 
liament was highly honourable, being indefa- 
tigable in favour of any measure promotive of 
public liberty, by whomsoever proposed, and 
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without suffering his mind to be b 

party intrigue. His health, however whic 
was very delicate, suffered so much by parlia- 

mentary attendance, that in 1698 he gave u 

his seat, and visiting Holland in the assume 
character of a student of physic, he prosecuted 
his studies, and became intimately acquainted 
with Bayle, Le Clerc, and other hit men. 
On his return to England he succeeded to the 
earldom ; and although not a constant attend- 
ant of the house of Lords, he was always 
ready on important occasions ; and was thought 
so highly of by king William, that he offered 
him the post of secretary of state, which his 
health would not allow him to accept. On 
the accession of Anne, he took his leave of 
public life, not being on good terms with the 
ruling statesmen of the period, who deprived 
him of the vice-admiralty of Dorset, which 
had been held by his family for three genera- 
tions. He therefore once more visited Hol- 
land, to which, by literary connexion, he was 
s0 much attached, where he remaimed for two 
years. In 1708, in consequence of the extra- 
vagancies of the French prophets, he published 
his ‘‘ Letter on Enthusiasm,”’ in which he 
justly and eloquently opposed the application 
of prosecution and personal punishments. In 
1709 he published his ‘ Moralists, a philoso- 
phical rhapsody ;” being an eloquent defence 
of the doctrine of a deity aud providence, on the | 
Platonic model , which piece isranked by bishop | 
Hurd among the most finished productions of | 
the kind in the English language. His “ Sen-| 
sus Communis,” an essay upon the freedom of | 
wit and humour,’ followed ; and in the same | 
year he married bis relation, Miss Jane Ewer ; ' 
and as appears by an extraordinary passage in 
his correspondence, he found marriage ‘" not 
s0 much worse” than celibacy as he had ex- 
cted. Inthe year 1710 appeared his ‘‘So- 
iloquy, or Advice to an Author ;” after which 
his health declined so rapidly, that he was 
advised to fix his residence at Naples, in 
which city he died in the February of 1713, 
in the forty-second year of his age; but not 
before he had finished his ‘‘ Judgment of Her- 
cules,” and ‘‘ Letter concerning Design.” In 
1711 the first edition of the different pieces of 
lord Shaftesbury appeared in a collective form ; 
but not pleasing the author, he employed 
the latter part of his life in preparations for a 
more elegant edition, which was published in 
1713, soon after his decease, and became the 
standard of all succeeding editions. It ap- 
ed in three volumes 8vo, under the title of 
« Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times.” In 1716 some of his private 
getters upon philosophical and theological sub- 
ects were published under the title of ‘‘ Se- 
veral Letters, written by a Noble Lord to a 
Young Man at the University,’’ 8vo; and in 
1721, another collection appeared, edited by 
Toland, entitled ‘‘ Letters from the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert Moles- 
worth, esq. &c.” He was also author of a 
Preface to Dr Whichcot’s Sermons, published 
in 1698 ; and seems to have entertained great 
sevpect for such divines of the establishment 
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whose views of religion seemed to him most 
op to fanaticism. The principal atten- 
tion of lord Shaftesbury was however directed 
to the writings of antiquity, on which he built 
a civil, social, and theistic kind of philosophy, 
which has been as extravagantly applauded 
on the one hand, as unduly censured on the 
other. The production of lord Shaftesbury 
which excited most discussion, was his ‘* Fs- 
say on Wit and Humour,” in which he de- 
fends the application of ridicule as a test of 
truth in regard to religion as well as other mat- 
ters. As explained by himself, it implied no 
more than ‘‘ the cheerful and facetious exer- 
cise of reason as a preservative from the gloom 
of superstition, and the extravagance of en- 
thusiasm ;’’ but his opponents deemed the po- 
sition dangerous altogether. Indeed, the great- 
est fault of the writings of this author, in a 
philosophical sense, is a paucity of informa- 
tion and of decision ;—their strongest recom- 
inendation a lively and elegant mode of dis- 
cussion, somewhat fettered by his uncommon 
solicitude in regard to style, to which no Eng- 
lish author has attended with more assiduity. 
In all his works lord Shaftesbury appears a 
zealous advocate for liberty, a a firm be- 
liever in the fundamental doctrines of natural 
religion ; but although he professed a respect 
for Christianity, he was doubtless sceptical in 
regard to revelation, and sometimes indulges 
his humour on scriptural points with corres- 
pondent indecorum. In a moral point of view 
his character was very estimable, both as a 
public and as a private man, and obtained the 
suffrages of all who knew him.—He left one 
son, Anruony, the fourth earl of Shaftesbury, 
who wrote the life of his father, which appears 
in the General Dictionary which includes that 
of Bayle.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

COOPER (Joun GitBert) a miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Nottinghamshire in 1723, 
and received his education at Westminster 
school, and Trinity college, Cambridge. Ie 
was the author of numerous works, of which 
the following are the principal :—‘‘ The Power 
of Harmony,” a poem formed on the model of 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination ; 

The Life of Socrates, collected from the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon and the Dialogues 
of Plato, &c.”’ which, when published, met with 
a favourable reception, but are not now much 
esteemed ; ‘* Letters on Taste,’’ written in 
an elegant style, but without much accuracy ; 
‘*The Tomb of Shakspeare, a Vision ;”’ ‘‘ Epis- 
tles to the Great, from Aristippus in Retire- 
ment ;” ‘* The Call of Aristippus, an epistle to 
Dr Akenside,’’ and a translation of Gresset’s 
“Ver Vert.” [fe committed himself by an at- 
tack upon Warburton, who, in his notes on 
Pope, retaliated in one of his usual contemptuous 
remarks. Cooper was a light, easy writer, but 
his sentiments possess little variety, the usual 
defect of the Shaftesburian school of philoso- 
phy, of which he wasa disciple. He was an 
upright and active magistrate. He died in 
1769.— Biog. Brit. 

COOPER (Samvuet) an eminent painter, 
was born at London in 1609, and was the pupil 
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of his uncle, John Hoskins, He excelled in 
miniature, and studied Vandyck with so much 
success, as to be called Vandyck in Miniature. 
He was so exclusively a painter of heads, that 
his execution of the neck and shoulders was 
generally incorrect and stiff. He painted mi- 
niatures of Charles II, his queen, and most of 
his court; but one of his best performances 
was his portrait of Oliver Cromwell. He was 
invited to France, where he painted several 
pictures of a large size, for which his widow 
received a pension from the French court. He 
was the friend of Butler, the author of Hudi- 
bras, and gave him lessons in his art. He 
died in London in 1672.—He had an elder 
brother, ALExaNnbDER, who painted landscapes 
and portraits, and was also a pupil of Hoskins. 
Watpole’s Anec. of Painting. Biog. Brit. 
COOPER (Tuomas) a learned prelate, 
was born at Oxford abbut the year 1517, and 
received his education at Magdalen college, 
where he obtained afellowship. After taking 
his degrees of BA. and MA. he was appointed 
master of the school in which he was educated. 
Being inclined to the protestant religion, on 
the accession of queen Mary he turned bis at- 
tention to the study of physic; but on that of 
queen Elizabeth, when popery was discarded, 
he returned to divinity, became a popular 
preacher, and taking his doctor’s degree, was 
appointed dean of Christchurch, Oxford. In 
1569 he was made dean of Gloucester, and 
the year following was consecrated bishop of 
Lincoln; whence in 1584 he was translated to 
Winchester, whither he carried an ecclesiasti- 
cal commission, authorising him to be very 
strict with the popish recusants. IHle died at 
Winchester in 1594. His learning has been 
highly and justly commended, as his works 
prove. IJis works are—‘‘ An Epitome of 
Chronicles ;” ‘4 An Exposition of the Sunday 
Lessons ;’’ ‘‘ Twelve Sermons ;”’ ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Linguez Romane et Britannica, et Diction- 
arium Historicum et Poeticum ;” ‘“* An Ad- 
Monition to the People of England ;” writ- 
ten in reply to a puritanical pamphlet, pub- 
lished by John Ap Henry, under the name of 
Martin Marprelate. This admonition produced 
two ludicrous pamphlets in rejoinder, entitled 
«* Ha’ ye any Work for a Cooper?’ and 
**¢ More Work for a Cooper.”—Biog. Brit. 
COOTE (Sir Eyn:) a descendant of the 
Irish noble family of that name, was born in 
Ireland in 1726, and devoting himself to the 
profession of arms, served in the king’s troops 
in the rebellion in 1745. In 1754 his regi- 
inent was ordered to the East Indies; and 
three years afterwards, being then a captain, 
he was ordered by admiral Watson to take 
possession of Calcutta, surrendered by the na- 
bob, and wasa ppointed governcr ; but was al- 
most immediately superseded by colonel Clive, 
as the superior officer. He was then employed 
in the reductions of Houghley and Chandena- 
gore ; and at the battle of Plassey distinguish- 
ed himself so highly as to be entitled to a 
share of the honour of the victory. On the 
threatened siege of Trichinopoly by general 
Lally, wir Eyre Coote (now become a colonel) 
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collected his forces, and invested Wandewash, 
which he took; Lally attempted to retake it, 
and an engeee nent took place in 1760, in 
which the French troops were entirely routed, 
and, with their general, fled to Pondicherry. 
The siege of this place lasted two months, at 
the end of which time the English took pos- 
session of it, and thus gave the final blow to 
the French power iv India. On the return of 
sir Eyre Coote to England he was presented 
with a diamond hilted sword, as a memorial of 
his important services. In 1771 he was in- 
vested with the order of the hath; and onthe 
death of general Clavering, in the Fast Indies, 
he was appointed a member of the supreme 
council at Bengal, and commander of the Bri- 
tish troops. In 1780, at Porto Novo, he de- 
feated the army of Hyder Ally, which had in- 
vaded the Carnatic; his own force consisting 
of only 10,000 men, while that of Hyder 
amounted to 150,000. In 1783, although al- 
most ina dying state, he returned to Madras 
to reassume the command of the army there, 
but died two days after his arrival. His body 
was brought to England, and interred in the 
parish church of Rockwood in Hampshire ; 
and a fine monument was erected to his me- 
mory in Westminster AbLey.—Gent. Mag. 

OVPERNICUS (Nicnoras) a celebrated 
mathematician of the 16th century, the disco- 
verer or rather reviver of the received system 
of astronomical science. He was a native of 
the city of Thorn in Prussia, and was educated 
partly at the university of Cracow. At the 
age of twenty-two he wentto Bologna, whence 
he proceeded to Rome, and pursued his studies 
with such success that he was made professor 
of mathematics. {teturning to his native coun-~ 
try, his uncle, the bishop of Warmia, gave him 
a canonry in his cathedral church. In this 
station he diligently employed himself in at- 
tention to public affairs, and to the improve- 
meut of astronomy, by studying the works of 
his predecessors, and making observations on 
the heavenly bodies. ‘The fruit of his labours 
was the elaboration of what has been since 
termed the Copernican System of the universe, 
in which the sun is represented as occupying a 
central station, around which the earth, as well 
as the other planets, make their revolutions, in 
periods corresponding with their respective 
distances. Copernicus appears to have con- 
ceived this system about the year 1507; and 
he drew up an account of it in a [atin treatise 
‘‘ On the Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs,”’ 
in six books, which Gassendi, in his life of 
Copernicus, says was not finished before 
1530 ; and several more years elapsed before 
the author could summon resolution to commit 
his work tothe press. He seems to have been 
very apprehensive that he should shock the 
prejudices of his contemporaries, especially the 
members of his own profession. In a prefatory 
address to the pupe he endeavours to shelter 
himself under the authority of his holiness, 
and adds: ‘‘ If there be some who, though ig- 
norant of mathematics, presume to judge 
concerning them, and dare to condemn this 
treatise because they fancy it is inconsistent 
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with some passage 
which they have miserably perverted, I regard 
them not, and even despise their rash censure. 
It is notorious that Lactantius, a celebrated 
author, bunt an indifferent mathematician, only 
shows his own ignorance and folly when he 
derides those who hold that the earth has the 
form of a globe; and it ought not to give 
offence if we laugh in our turn. Mathematics 
are designed for mathematicians ; who will, 
if I am not mistaken, consider our labours of 
some service to the ecclesiastical republic. 
For not long since, when in the Lateran coun- 
cil, under Leo X, the question about the emen- 
dation of the calendar was debated, it remained 
undetermined, because the lengths of the years 
and months, and the motions of the sun and 
moon, were not accurately measured. What 
I have done in this matter I submit princi- 
pally to your holiness, and then to the judg- 
ment of all learned mathematicians.”’ Coper- 
nicus at length, yielding to the solicitations of 
his friends, consented to the publication of his 
work, which was accordingly printed at Nu- 
remberg in 1543. At that period the author 
was labouring under a dysentery, which, toge- 
ther with the palsy, soon proved fatal. A few 
hours only before he breathed his last, he re- 
ceived u copy of Ins book ; and thus he had 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that his 
opinions would be fairly committed to the world 
at a time when he would be beyond the reach 
of its censure. His death happened May 23, 
1543, when he was scmewhat more than 
seventy years of age.—Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

CORAM (Tuomas) a philantrophic Eng- 
lsh mariner, who having been master of a 
merchant-vessel trading to the American colo- 
nies, is usually styled captain Coram. He 
was the projector of the Foundling Hospital ; 
in promoting the establishment of which he 
sedulously exerted himself during many years, 
till he had procured a royal charter for the in- 
stitution. He also promoted the settlement 
of Georgia and Nova Scotia ; and through his 
advice, a bounty was given on naval stores 
imported from the colonies. After he relin- 
quished his profession, his time was wholly 
employed in contriving and executing various 
schemes of public utility. He seems to have 
neglected his private affairs ; and towards the 
close of his life a subscription was raised for 
his support. He died in 1751, and was in- 
terred in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital. 
—Biog. Brit. 

CORBET (Rienarp) an English poct and 
divine of the 17th century. He was a native 
of Ewell in Surrey, and was educated at 
W estminster school, and Christchurch, Oxford. 
He took the degree of MA. in 1605, and en- 
tered into holy orders. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded DD. and obtained a prebend in the 
cathedral of Sarum, and other church prefer- 
ment. Being a man of ready wit, he was 
favoured by king James I, who made him one 
of his chaplains. In 1618 he took a journey 
to France, of which he wrote an amusing 
narrative. In 1627 his majesty gave him 
the deanery of Christchurch ; and in 1629 he 
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of scripture, the sense of was raised to the bishopric of Oxford ; whence 


in 1632 he was translated to that of Norwich. 
He died in 1635. The poems of bishop 
Corbet were published in 1647, under the title 
of ** Poetica Stromata,’”’ 12mo ; and were re- 
printed in 1762. A new edition of them, with 
the hfe of the author prefixed, by Mr Octavius 
Gilchrist, appeared in 1807. They are lively 
and amusing compositions, such as might have 
been expected from a man of learning and 
genius, possessed of a superabundance of con- 
stitutional hilarity. The latter quality appears 
to have drawn him into some excesses not 
altogether consistent with the gravity of his 
profession. After he was a doctor of divinity 
we are told he sung ballads at the high cross 
at Abingdon. Being at a tavern in that town, 
a ballad-singer came into the house, com- 
plaining that he could not dispose of his stock ; 
the doctor, in a frolic, took off his gown, and 
assuming the ballad-singer’s leather jacket, 
went out into the street, and soon drew around 
him a crowd of admirmg purchasers. Perhaps 
he thought he could divest himself of his sa- 
cerdotal character with his habit ; for it seems 
he would shut himself up in his well-stored 
cellar, with his jolly chaplain, Dr Lushington, 
and taking off his gown exclaim: ‘‘ There goes 
the doctor ;” then throwing down his episco- 
pal hood, ‘‘there goes the bishop ”’—after 
which the night was devoted to Bacchus. 
Riding out one day with a Dr Stubbins, who 
was extremely fat, the coach was overturned, 
and both fell into a ditch. The bishop, in 
giving an account of the accident, observed, 
that Dr S. was up to the elbows in mud, and 
he was up to the elhowsin Stubbins. Bishop 
Corbet was not distinguished as a divine ; his 
sentiments however were liberal, and he in- 
clined to the Arminian party, which then 
began to prevail in the church of England.— 
Chalmer’s Biog. Dict. 

CORDARA (Jutrus Czsar) a native of 
Alexandria in Piedmont, who became a Jesuit, 
and distinguished himself as the historian of 
his order. On the suppression of the society, 
Cordara, who had belonged to it more than 
half a century, retired to his native country, 
and took up his residence in the college of 
St Ignatius, where the king of Sardinia had 
given an asylum to a few ex-jesuits. In 1750 
he published at Rome a work, entitled ‘‘ His- 
toria Societatis Jesu pars sexta, complectens 
res gestas sub Mutio Vitellesco, tomus prior.’’ 
This is a continuation of the undertaking of 
father Orlandini ; and it is executed in a man- 
ner creditable to the talents of Cordara, who 
was the author of several less important pro- 
ductions. He died in 1784, aged eighty.— 
Biog. Univ. 

_CORDIER (Maravryin) in Latin, Corde- 
rlus, an eminent schoolmaster, who flourished 
in the 16th century. He spent his life in the 
Instruction of youth, and died at Geneva in 
1564, aged eighty-five, having continued his 
labours until a few days before his death. He 
published several books for the use of schoola, 
the principal of which are :—‘ Le Mirvir de 
la Jeunesse pour la former & bonnes Meeurs et 
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Civilité dela Vie ;” ‘' Epttres Chretiennes ;”’ 
** Sentences Extractes de Ja Sainte Ecriture pour 
Instruction des Enfans ;’’ ‘“ Cantiques Spi- 
Fituels ;” ‘ L’Interprétation et Construction 
en Francois des Distiques Latins, qu’on attri- 
bue a Caton.” His ‘ Colloquia,”’ have, says 
Bayle, been printed a thousand times. Cal- 
vin dedicated to him his ‘‘ Commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians.” He 
had been his scholar at Paris in the college 
de la Marche.—Gen. Dict. Moreri. 
CORELLI (Arcanceto) a native of Fu- 
signano in the Bolognese, founder of the an- 
cient school of Violinists, born 1653. Having 
studied counterpoint under Simonelli, and the 
violin under Giovanni Bassani, he visited Ger- 
many, and was retained at the Bavarian court 
in 1680. Elere however he remained but a 
short time, as three years afterwards he was 
settled at Rome ; where his first collection of 
sonatas, twelve 1n number, appeared early in 
1684, and a second set the year following, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Balletti da Camera,” con- 
sisting of movements adapted for dancing. A 
third set was produced in 1690, and in 1694 
more ‘ Balletti;’’ but his solos, on which his 
fame as a composer principally rests, did not 
appear till six years after, when they were 
printed at Rome in 1700, with a dedication to 
the reigning electress of Brandenburg. Soon 
after, taking up his residence at Rome, Co- 
relli, being then unquestionably the first per- 
former on his favourite instrument in Europe, : 
attracted the notice of that great patron of the , 
arts, cardinal Ottoboni, who gave him apart- | 
ments in his palace, in the character of ‘‘ At-' 
tuale vervitore.” Corelli’s reputation pro- ; 
cured him an invitation from the king of Na- 
ples, about the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, which he accepted; but from the im- 
proved state of the Neapolitan orchestra, com- 
pared with that of Rome, the journey appears 
to have given him more mortification than 
pleasure, and is even said to have produced so 
serious an effect upon his spirits, as to have 
accelerated his death, which took place Janu- 
ary 18, 1713. A handsome bust, executed in 
white marble, was placed over his tomb by 
Philip William, count palatine of the Rhine, 
under the direction of his patron Ottoboni, to 
whom, influenced by gratitude or vanity, he 
bequeathed the whole of his property, amount- 
ing to about 6,000/., and a valuable collection 
of paintings. The pictures his eminence re- 
tained, but divided the rest of his effects 
among his poor relations. The solos of this 
great master have always been considered as 
a standard work for forming the hand of a 
tyro on the violin, and his “‘ Opera Quinta,” 
which it took him three years to complete, is 
indispensible as an elementary work to all 
good schools for that instrument. Geminiani, 
his great pupil, says of him, that his merit 
consisted not so much in deep learning, great 
fancy, or rich invention, as in a nice ear and 
most delicate taste, which led him to se- 
lect the most vaya biletaretie and harmonies, 
and so to construct the parts as to produce the 
most delightful effect.— Burney’s Hist. of Mus, 
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CORIATE or CORYATE (Thomas) ® 
traveller and whimsical writer, who lived in 
the reign 'of James I, and was, as Anthony 
Wood says, ‘‘the whetstone of the wits ef 
that age.”’ He was the son of George Corinte, 
rector of Odcombe in Somersetshire, and pre- 
bendary of York, who was a man of learning, 
and attained some distinction as the writer of 
poems, and of a description of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, both in the Latin language. 
He died in 1606. His son was born at Od- 
combe in 1577, and was educated at Westmin- 
ster school, and at Gloucester hall, Oxford. 
IIe afterwards held some situation in the house- 
hold of Henry prince of Wales ; who, as well 
as his courtiers, derived frequent amusement 
from his oddities. In 1608 he commenced a 
edestrian tour through various countries of 
“urope ; and on that journey he walked 900 
miles with one pair of shoes, which he had 
mended at Zurich in Switzerland, and on his 
return home, hung them up as curious relics 
in the parish church of Odcombe. He pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, under the 
title of ‘‘ Crudities hastily gobbled up in five 
Months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhe- 
tia, Helvetia, Germany, and the Netherlands,”’ 
1611, 4to; which strange work was repub- 
lished in 1776, in 3 vols. 8vo. Prefixed to 
the book are several copies of panegyrical 
verses, by contemporary wits, the ironical de- 
sign of which seems to have escaped the pe- 
netration of the author. In 1612 he engaged 
in another journey, in the course of which he 
visited Turkey, Persia, and the East Indies, 
travelling in so frugal a manner, that, as he 
says in a letter to his mother, in a tour of 
three months, between Aleppo and the resi- 
dence of the great mogul, he spent but three 
pounds sterling, living reasonably well for 
about twopence a a In these travels he 
acquired a knowledge of the Persian and 
Hindoo languages ; in the former of which he 
composed an oration, which he repeated before 
the Mogul emperor. Of his acquaintance with 
the language of Hindostan, we are told he 
gave the following strange proof :—In the ser- 
vice of the English ambassador, then resident 
at Delhi, was a Hindoo woman, a laundress, 
whose common custom it was to scold, baw], 
and rail, from sunrise to sunset. This formi- 
dable shrew did Coriate undertake to scold 
with in her own language; and he succeeded 
so well in the war of words, that by eight 
o’clock in the morning he had reduced her to 
silence. He died of a dysentery, occasioned 
by drinking sack, at Surat in the East Indies, 
in 1617. Besides the work alrcady mention- 
ed, he was the author of ‘“ Coriate’s Crambe, 
or his Colewort twice sodden,” 1611, 4to; 
‘‘ Traveller for the English Wits,” 4to; and a 
‘¢ Letter from the Court of the Great Mogul,” 
1616, 4to. This eccentric traveller is sup- 
posed to have introduced into England the use 
of table-forks.—Purchas’s Pilgrims, Part 1. 

"oed’s Athen. Oxon. Biog. Brit. 
CORILLA (Marra Manperana Fer- 
NANDEz) a celebrated improvisatrice, Was born 
at Pistoia in 1740, and at the age of twenty 
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distinguished herself by her extempore com- 

itions. In 1765she went to Vienna, where 
she obtained from the empress Maria Theresa, 
the place of poet laureate. She married signor 
Morelli, a gentleman of Leghorn; but her 
conduct after marriage was grossly incorrect ; 
notwithstanding which, her talents appear to 
have obtained her the admiration of all. Soon 
after 1771 she settled at Rome, and became 
a member of the Academy of the Arcadi, un- 
der the name of Corilla Olympica. On the 
accession of Pius VI she was solemnly crown- 
ed, an honour which had been granted to Pe- 
trarch only, An account of this ceremony 
was printed at Parma in 1779, by Bodoni, 
containing her diploma, with all the dis- 
courses, sonnets, poems, &c. written on the 
occasion, with the examination she underwent, 
and the subjects upon which she was required 
to treat extemporaneously, consisting of—sacred 
history, revealed religion, moral philosophy, 
natural history, metaphysics, epic poetry, le- 
gislation, fine arts, mythology, eloquence, and 
pastoral poetry. She was a musician as well 
as a poetess, and setting her own verses to 
music, sang them sweetly, and also played on 
the violm., Towards the latter part of her 
life she renounced her art and retired to Flo- 
rence, where she died in 1800. At Vienna 
she wrote an epic poem, and a volume of Jyric 
yoetry, which she dedicated to the empress 
Marin Theresa.—-Athencum, vol. iv. Rees’s 
Cyclop. 

CORINNA, a celebrated Grecian poetess, 
was born at Tanagra in Beotia, and flourished 
in the fifth century BC. She was contempo- 
rary with Pindar, over whom she five times 
obtained the poetical wreath, to which triumph 
her beauty assisted, She is said to have ad- 
vised Pindar to attend more to fable in his 
poetry ; and on his showing her an ode con- 
taining a medley of fictions, which he had 
written conformably with this advice, she told 
him with a smile, that he ought to sow with 
the hand and not with the sack. She com- 

osed a number of works, of which only a few 
ents remain. Her countrymen erected a 
vomb to her honour, in the most conspicuous part 
of their city.—Vossius de Poet Grec. Moreri. 

CORINTHIA, the daughter of Dibutas, a 
potter of Sicyon or Corinth. She is said to 
have sketched the profile of her lover on a 
wall, by lamp-light, while he slept, and after- 
wards made a model of clay, which her father 
gaked in his furnace. This incident, which is 

iven as the origin of the art of design among 
the Greeks, is beautifully alluded to by Mr 
Montgomery in one of his minor poems :— 
* Trembling with extacy of thought, 
Behold the Grecian maid, 
Whom love's enchanting impulse taught 
To trace a slumberer’s shade. 
Sweet are the thefts of love ;—she stole 
His image while he lay, 

Kindled the shadow to a soul, 

And breathed that soul through clay.” 
This female artist probably lived six or seven 
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CORIOLANUS (Carve Mancivus) a cele# 
brated Roman, descended from the ancient 
patrician family of the Marcii. Losing hi 
father in his infancy, he was brought up by 
his mother Veturia, and at an early age he 
showed great courage and nobleness of dispo- 
sition, with great pride of birth. In awar 
with the Volscians, the Roman consul Comi- 
nius besieged their capital, Conod, and the 
Volscians making a sally, drove the Romans 
back to their entrencinncnts. Marcius rally- 
ing the fugitives, pursued the enemy into the 
town, of which he made himself master. He 
then joined the consul’s army, which was just 
about engaging with a body « “olacians, and 
contributed greatly tu the victory ; for which 
services he was publicly praised by the con- 
sul, aud presented with a fine horse and a 
tenth part of the spoil. The surname of Corio- 
lanus was also unanimously bestowed upon 
him, in remembrance of his services. This 
event happened BC. 493. At this time great 
disputes took place between the patricians and 
plebeians, aggravated by the tibunes ; and in 
one of these contests, the people of Antium 
proceeded to the gates of Rome, encouraged 
by the opposition of the tribunes to the raising 
of levies. Coriolanus, with a body of his 
friends, drove them back into their own coun- 
try, and defeating them. returned with a hand- 
some booty. He then became the chief of the 
patrician party, and tke violent enemy of the 
plebeirans. On a scarcity in Rome, a quantity 
of corn was sent from Sicily, which it was pro- 
posed to distribute gratis among the poor. 
Coriolanus opposed this donation, and at the 
same time sought the abolition of the tribunate, 
and the annulling of the conditions made with 
the people at the time of their secession from 
Mons Sacer. For this offence he was sum- 
moned to appear before the tribunes, to which 
summons paying no regard, a great tumult en- 
sued, and he was finally prevailed upon to ap- 
pear before the people, fs he augmented their 
anger by the haughtiness of his behaviour. It 
was finally agreed that he should be tried by 
the people ; and notwithstanding his noble de- 
fence, a sentence of perpetual banishment was 
pronounced against him. Stung by the ingra- 
titude of his country, he joined the Volscians, 
by whom he was hospitably received, and 
soon after, a quarrel arising with the Romans, 
be became, with Tullus Aufidius, the joint com- 
mander of a powerful army, and took many 
Roman towns, and encamped within five miles 
of Rome itself. The alarmed populace now 
loudly demanded the repeal of his banishment, 
and 1t was agreed to send a deputation to him 
of the senators who had been his firmest 
friends. He received them haughtily, and 
would not agree to peace, except upon condi- 
tion of their restoring to the Volscians all the 
territories the Romans had taken from them, 
and granting them the rights of citizenship. 
A second and third deputation were sent, but 
with no better success. At length, through 
the persuasions of the Roman matrons, who 
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children, went to the Volscian cam 

e to resist their tears and entreaties, 
raised his mother from her knees, saying : *‘ You 
have saved Rome, my mother, but you have 
destroyed yourson.” He then agreed to with- 
draw his army peacefully from Rome, and to try 
to persuade the Volscians to make a treaty 
with the Romans upon reasonable terms. He 
began the retreat the next day, and taking all 
the soldiers back to their own country, divided 
the booty among them, leaving himself no- 
thing. A party of the Volscians then rose up 
against him, upbraided him as a traitor, and 
forced him to appeal for his justification to a 
general council. By some it is said that he 
was assassinated in a tumult raised by his ene- 
mies, that the soldiers gave him a magnificent 
funeral, and that a monument was raised to 
him at Antiuom ; the historian, Fabius, on the 
contrary, asserta that he lived to a great age. 
A temple tu Female Fortune was raised in me- 
mory of the services of his wife and mother ; 
but Coriolanus himself was not reckoned 
among the heroes of Rome.—Livii, l. ii. Plu- 
tarch Vit. Coriol. Dionys. Halic. 

CORNARO (Lewis) a noble Venetian, 
was born in 1464, and was probably an illegi- 
timate descendant of the great Cornaro family, 
as it is said, that on account of a defect in his 
birth, he was excluded from the honours and 
offices of the state. Having lived freely in his 
youth, he injured his health, which he deter- 
mined to re-establish by strict temperance. He 
succeeded, reducing himself to twelve ounces 
of food, and fourteen of wine a day. At the 
same time, by exerting his reason and philoso- 
phy, he also conquered hia temper, which was 
naturally impatient and bad. He possessed a 
large fortune, which he employed in the en- 
couragement of literature and the fine arts, 
and the improvement of his estate. He mar- 
ried a lady of the house of Spilemberg at 
Udino, by whom he had an only daaghice. He 
wrote many works upon regimen in general, 
which have been collected in his ‘ Discorsi 
della Vita Sobria,’’ Pad. 1558, Venet. 1562 
&c. &c. The rules which it contains are good, 
but it should be observed, that he does not re- 
commend to all, the severity he practised him. 
self. He was also the author of ‘ Trattato 
delle Acque,’’ Pad. 1560, treating of the la. 
gunes surrounding Venice, and the means o! 
repairing the injuries they had sustained from 
neglect and accident, Cornaro died at Padua 
in 1565, in his ninety-eighth year.—Thuan’ 
Hist. Tiraboschi. Haller Bibl. Med. 

CORNEILLE (Prrtr) the greatest drama. 
tic poet which France ever produced. He was 
bora at Rouen in 1606, and his father, of the 
same name, was warden of the foresta and wa. 
ters in the viscounty of Rouen. He was edu 
cated for the bar, and practised for some tim 
as an advocate in his native city ; till at lengt! 
a love adventure excited the latent powers 0; 
his genius, and furnished him with the sub. 
ject of his first dramatic composition, a comedy, 
entitled ‘“ Melité.”’ Tins play was so much 
superior to any thing which had before been 
exhibited on the Parisian stage, that it was re. 
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ceived with the most enthusiastic approbation, 
and the author was encouraged to ronew his 
forts. He wrote several other dramas, 
shiefly comic, in which he endeavoured to con- 
‘orm to the then prevailing taste; but in his 
tragedy of ‘‘ Medea,” performed in 1636, he 
gave way to the impulse of his genius; and 
in the ‘*Cid,’’ which followed, he established 
iis fame as the first dramatist of the age. In 
rain did Scudery, supported by the patronage 
f cardinal Richelieu, place himeelf in opposi- 
tion to Corneille, both as a rival and a critic; 
the public applauded, in spite of the invidious 
2fforts of party scribblers; and the poet re- 
yelled their attacks only by producing new 
proofs of the superiority of his talents. His 
tragedies of ‘‘ The Horatii;” ‘‘ Cinna ;” and 
‘Poheucte,’’ are reckoned master-pieces of 
the French theatre ; and his ‘ Death of 
Pompey ;” ‘‘ Rhodogune ;” and ‘Sertorius,” 
are held in considerable estimation. ‘These 
were succeeded by ‘Theodosius ;”’ ‘‘ Pertho- 
rite ;” ‘* Oedipus,” ‘* Sophonisba;"" and 
‘¢ Otho ;” which displayed some traces of the 
decline of his genius; and this was still more 
perceptible in his latest productions—‘‘ At- 
tila ;”* ‘‘ Berenice ;’’ ‘‘ Pulcheria ;” and ‘‘ Su- 
tena.” Corneille peculiarly excels in the de- 
lineation of Roman characters; having made 
himself familiar with the lofty spirit which 
actuated the sons of imperial Rome, by the 
careful study of her historians. A comedy 
entitled ‘‘ The Liar,’’ which is an imitation 
of a Spanish play, is reckoned among his best 
rorks. He wrote some religious pieces, 
among which is a translation, in verse, of the 
Latin treatise ‘‘On the Imitation of Jesus 
‘hrist,” ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis, which 
Voltaire says, was printed thirty-two times, 
but cannot be read once. This was in fact a 
task which the poet performed, at the request, 
or by the command of his confessor, Cor- 
neille was chosen a member of the French 
academy in 1647. He lived long to enjoy his 
well-earned fame ; but it does not appear that 
he was favoured by fortune, for D’ Alembert, 
in his Eloge de Despréaux, informs us, that 
‘* after the death of Colbert, the pension which 
he had caused to be given to Corneille was 
withheld, though this great man was poor, 
old, sickly, and dying.” A gift of 200 louis 
which he then received from the king, is 
ascribed to the generous interference of Boi- 
leau, who offered to resign his own pension to 
obtain the renewal of that of Corneille. He 
died October 1st, 1684. He was reserved in 
company, and like some other great authors, he 
did not shine in conversation. Polite litera- 
ture, history, and politics, were the chief and 
almost only sciences he studied, and these 
only so far as they were connected with dra- 
matic writing. Among the numerous editions 
of the works of Corneille, that of Geneva, 
1774, 8 vols. 4to, with the commentaries of 
Voltaire ; and that from the press of Didot, 
Paris, 1801, 12 vols. Svo, with the remarks of 
Palissot on the commentaries, are abner | 
the best. Didotalso printed a most splendi 
edition of the select dramas of Corneille, 10 
2N 
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vols, 4to.-—Perrault Hommes LTilust. 
Dict. Hist. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
CORNEILLE (Tsomas) brother of the 
proces: and also a dramatic poet, who, as" 
oltaire observes, ‘‘ would have enjoyed a. 
great reputation if he had been without a bro- 
ther.”’ was born in 1625, and while at 
school distinguished himself by composing a 
Latin play. His literary productions are nu- 
merous, including thirty-four theatrical pieces. 
Some of his tragedies had great success, and 
became stock dramas: He is said to have 
been endowed with so retentive a memory, 
that he could recite all his plays from begin- 
ning toend. He died in 1708, at the age of 
eighty-three. Besides his theatrical works, 
he was the author of a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ; a Dictionary of Arte and Sci- 
ences ; and a Geographical and Historical Dic- 
tionary.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CORNELIA, an illustrious Roman lady, 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
was the wife of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
who was consul BC. 177. She was left a 
widow with twelve children, to whose educa- 
tion she devoted all {her attention. None of 
them however grew up, except the two famous 
tribunes, and a daughter married to Scipio the 
younger. It was to her that her sons owed 
those qualities for which they were so distin- 
guished, and she regarded them with great 
pride. It is related of her, that being in a com- 

any of ladies who were displaying their 
jewels and finery, she brought in her children, 
saying: ‘‘ These are my jewels.” She was 
continually urging them to perform some action 
worthy of them ; and in their youth reproach- 
ed them that she was still known only as the 
mother-in-law of Scipio, not as the mother of 
the Gracchi. She bore their death with magna- 
nimity, and would speak of her loss without a 
sigh or a tear. Being once condoled with, 
she gravely answered, that ‘‘ the woman who 
had the Gracchi for sons, ought not to be 
esteemed unfortunate.” She was well versed 
in letters ; and Cicero mentions having read 
some of her epistles, of which he speaks very 
highly. She retired to a country-house near 
Misenum, where she lived in an hospitable 
manner, always keeping in the house some 
persons of a lite character. The Romans 
erected to her a statue in the portico of Me-— 
tellus, in a sitting posture, with this inscrip- 
tion : ‘* To Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.”’ 
—Pluturch Vit Gracch. Cicero de clur Orat. 
Plinii, 1. xxxiv. Valer. Marim. l.iv. Taciti 
Dial de Orator. 

CORNELISZ or CORNELUS, (Lucas) 
calied The Cook, a Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1493. In consequence of the little 
encouragement he met with in his own coun- 
try, he exercised the occupation of a cook, for 
the support of a large family. Visiting Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII, he was 
employed by him, and finally appointed his 
painter. Van Mander mentions some of his 
wiuska at den and in England ; his sixteen 
pictures of the constables of Queenborough 
Castle at Penshurst, posseas great merit.— 


Nouv. 
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Pilkington. Bryan's Dict. of Paint. and 


Eng. 
| ‘GORNELLIUS (Anrauny) a licentiate of 


civil law, who was a native of Billi in Au- 
vergne, and lived in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. He was the author of a bopk, 
entitled ‘* Infantium in Limbo clausorum 
Querela adversus divinum Judicium apud 


uum judicem proposita; Apologia divini 
jadicil "Reapoisis infantinm Pk ‘egal Ju- 
dicis Sententia,’’ Parisiis, apud Wechel, 
1531, 4to. This work became so scarce, 
in consequence of the care with which it 
was suppressed, that it was long sup- 
posed no copy remained in existence ; it is 
however occasionally still to be met with. Ac- 
cording to some authors, Christian Wechel fell 
into poverty through the immediate judgment 
of God for printing it. Among these unchari- 
table writers is Father Garasse, who, in his 
Somme Theologique, says: ‘‘In the year 
1530, after those horrid and astonishing lewd 
practices related by our historians, and by Dr 
Cochlzus in several places, arose this embryo 
of hell, who wrote a book in opposition to the 
divine justice, in favour of infants dying with- 
out baptism, the title only of which, God be 
praised, is now extant in Gesner’s Bibliotheca. 
Some have wisely observed, that the ruin of 
Christian Wechel, and of his labours, proceed- 
ed entirely from his letters and preeses having 
been employed on so infamous a ok. It was 
this anonymous wretch who, under the name 
of Anthony Cornellius, drew the first linea- 
ments of this monster of Atheism.” Bayle 
not only controverte this coarse invective of 
Garasse, but also asserts that he is mistaken 
in considering the name of the author as ficti- 
tious.— Buyle. De Bure. 

CORNWALLIS (sir Cuares) a gentle- 
man of distinguished abilities, was sent am-~- 
bassador to Spain by James I. He is chiefly 
known for his life of priace Henry, whose 
treasurer he was, and which is very elegantly 
written. He died in 1630. His son, sir Wil- 
liam Cornwallis, published a small volume oi 
“* Essays,” 1632.—-Granger. 

CORNWALLIS (Cuarves, marquis of) 
the eldest son of Charles, first ear], was born 
in 1738, and received his education at Eton, 
and at St John’s college, Cambridge. Devoting 
himself to the profession of arms in 1765, he 
was appointed aid-de-camp to the king, and 
colonel of foot. - After passing through all the 
various promotions, he obtained the rank of 
general in 1793, and represented the borough 
of Eye in parliament, until] the death of his 
father in 1762, when he succeeded to the 
peerage. He did not distinguish himself in 
parliament, either by the frequency or the elo- 
quence of his speeches, and in the house of 
peers he appears to have been favourable to 
the claims of the American colonies ; notwith- 
standing which, he accepted a command in 
America, and distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of Brandywine in 1777, and at the siege of 
Charlestown, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment of South Carolina. After obtaining 
the victories of Camden and Guildford, he 
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formed the plan of invading Virginia, which 
failed ; and he was made prisoner with his 
whole army. He laid the biamé of this de- 
feat on sir Henry Clinton, who had not given 
him the succour he expected; and several 
pamphlets were published between them, in 
which sir Henry blamed both the scheme 
and its conduct. Soon after his return 
to England he was removed from his place of 
governor of the Tower of London, but was re- 
appointed in 1784, and retained it until his 
death. In 1786 lord Cornwallis was sent out 
to India, with the double appointment of coin- 
mander-in-chief and governor-general ; and 
not long after, the government of Bengal 
found it necessary to declare war against the 
sultan of the Mysore, for an attack upon the 
rajah of Travancore, the ally of the English. 
‘The first campaign was indecisive ; but in 
March 1791, lord Cornwallis invaded the 
Mysore, and in the year after, besieged the 
city of Se1ingapatam, and obliged the sultan, 
Tippoo Saib, to sue for peace, and to submit to 
such terms as he dictated. These were, to 
give up a part of his dominions ; to pay a large 
sum of money, with a promise of a more con- 
siderable portion of treasure ; and as hostages 
for the performance of this treaty, Tippoo en- 
trusted two of his sons to the care of lord 
Cornwallis. On the conclusion of this 1m- 
portant war, lord Cornwallis returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1792 was created marquis, ap- 
pointed master-general of the ordnance, and 
admitted a member of the privy council. In 
1798, at the time of the rebellion, he was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of [reland, which office 
he filled until 1801, conducting himself with 
great firmness and judgment, united with much 
conciliation. In the same year he was sent to 
France, where he signed the peace of Amiens. 
In 1804, on the recall of marquis Wellesley, 
he was again appointed governor-general 
of India, and the following year died at Gha- 
zepore, in the province of Benares. Fis per- 
sonal character was amiable and unassuming, 
and if his talents were not brilliant, his sound 
sense, aided by his laudable ambition and per- 
severance, effected much. As a military man 
he was active and vigilant, always giving his 
instructions in person, and attending to the 
performance of them. He married Jemima, 
the daughter of James Jones, esq. by whom 
he had one son, Charles, the late marquis, 
who dying without issue, the marquisate is 


extinct.—Dirom’s Narrative of the Campaign 
Adolphus and Bisset's Hist. of 


in India, 1795. 
the Reign of George IIIT. Collins's Peerage. 
CORONELLI (Vincent) an eminent ge 
grapher, was a native of Venice, and entering 
young among the minor conventuals, distin- 
guished himself as a mathematician ; and in 
1685 was made cosmographer to the Republic. 
He became public professor of geography, and 
géneral of his order in 1702. He commenced 
«‘ An Universal Library,” to be compored of 
forty volumes folio, seven of which only ap- 
peared ; but the want of judgment shown in 
the collection causes no regret for the re- 
mainder. He published a great number of 
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maps, among which are—‘* The Venetian 
Atlas,” 13 vols.; and the ‘ Theatre of the 
War,” 24 vols. He was also a plied to by 
the cardinal dG’ Estrées to make globes for Louis 
XIV, and made two of eleven feet eleven 
inches and six lines in diameter, very curiously 
ornamented. He founded a cosmographical 
academy, the members of which took the 
name of Argonauts. Coronelli died in 1718. 
Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

CORREGIO (Antonio Axtronr da) so 
called from a sniall town in the duchy of 
Modena, where he was born, and which his 
name has immortalized. He was one of the 
greatest and most original of painters, the force 
of his own genius alone placing lim at once in 
the first rank as an artist; his circumstances 
being throughout his life too low to admit 
of his cultivating his talents by education. He 
may truly be auid to have been born a painter. 
Parma, near which he resided, was the scene 
of his performances, and the cathedral there is 
enriched by the productions of his easel. His 
great work, ‘‘ The Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary,”’ embellishes the interior of the dome ; 
but so unduly was this astonishing effort of ge- 
nius appreciated by the ignorant ecclesiastics 
who employed him in its execution, that not 
only was the performance treated with con- 
tempt, but the artist himself with contumely ; 
and what is the more to be lamented, his la- 
bours were not only scandalously underpaid, 
but became the very cause of his untimely de- 
cease. Not content with verbally depreciat- 
ing his performance, the illiberality of the 
canons, his employers, showed itself in refus- 
ing him the stipulated price, and in compelling 
him to accept the paltry sum of five hundred 
crowns, which, the more to hurt his feelings, 
was paid incopper. Returning with this sum 
to his starving family, the heat of the weather, 
and the weight of lus load, conspired to over- 
come the unfortunate artist , who imprudently 
slaking his thirst at a spring of cold water on 
the road, a pleurisy was the consequence, 
which catried him off in the fortieth year of 
his age. Among those of the profession who 
more especially did justice to the genius and 
the execution of Corregio, were Annibal Ca- 
racci and Titian ; the former, about half a cen- 
tury after his decease, not only spoke in the 
highest terms of his abilities, but made him 
his model; while to the latter the world is 
perhaps indebted for the preservation of the 
magnificent painting which was the cause 
of Ins premature death. Accidentally pas- 
sing through Parma, he stopped to see and 
to admire it, at a time when the priests, whose 
taste in the fine arts seems not to have been 
improved in the interval, were about to efface 
it. Titian, who is said to have parodied Alex- 
ander’s speech to Diogenes, and to have de- 
clared, that ‘‘if he were not Titian he would 
desire to be Corregio,”’ diverted these holy 
Vandals from their intention. The paintings 
of Corregio, among the most celebrated of 
which are—*‘ The Holy Family ;”” ‘‘ The Mag- 
dalen;” ‘* S¢ Jerome,” and the famous 
‘* Notte ” excel in the Lea of their colouring, 
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especially of the fiesh, and in the superior ex- 
ecation, judgment, and taste everywhere dis- 
played in them. The boldness of his fore- 
shortening, which he was the first to introduce 
with effect, is also singularly striking. Allle- 
gri was born in 1496, and died in 1554. It is 
much to be lamented that the state of his 
finances, and the obscurity in which he lived, 


pat a visit to Rome out of the question: an 


acquaintance with the best masterpieces of the 
Roman or Venetian schools, being all that was 

uisite to make his productions perfect. 
—Vasari. Sir J. Reynold’s Works. Fuseli’s 
Lectures. 

CORRI (Dom:nrco) an Italian musician 
and composer, a pupil of Porpora, under whom 
he studied at Naples from 1763 till the death 
of that master in 1767. Coming to England, 
Corri produced in 1774, ‘‘ Alessandro nell’ In- 
die,’”” an opera, which did not meet with so 
much success as its merits demanded. In 1788 
he published a collection of English songs, 
with original accompaniments ; and in 1797 
having opened a music warehouse, in conjunc- 
tion with his son-in-law, M. Dussek, gave to 
the world a variety of his own and other com- 
positions. He also printed a small work in 
two volumes, entitled ‘ The Singer’s Precep- 
tor ;’’ but the piece by which he 1s principally 
known is his opera of ‘* The Travellers, or 
Music’s Fascination.’? M. Corri died in Lon- 
don at a very advanced age in the summer of 
1825.—Gent. Mag. 

CORSINI (Epwarp) an Italian monk, 
was born at Fanano in 1702. At the age of 
twenty-one he produced a work in six volumes 
octavo, entitled ‘‘ Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Institutions,” in which the principles 
of true philosophy were opposed to the fancies 
of the Aristacelians, In 1746 he was appointed 
professor of moral gags Pg metaphysics 
in the university of Pisa. He died in 1765. 
His works are— Elementary Geometry,” dis- 
tinguished for its perspicuity and precision ; 
** Elements of Practical Geometry,” added to 
a subsequent edition of the first. Applying 
himeelf to the study of the ancient classics, he 
undertook a valuable work, entitled ‘ Fasti 
Attici in quibus Archontum Atheniensium Se- 
ries Philosophorum Aliorumque:iHustrium Vi- 
rorum AZtas, atque precipua Attice Historie 
Capita describuntur.’’ In addition to these he 
published ‘‘ A Course of Metaphysics ;” ‘* The 
Games of Greece ;” ‘‘ De Notis Gracorum,”’ 
a valuable work on the abbreviations in Greek 
inscriptions ; ‘‘ De Prefectis Urbis,’”” and “A 
History of the University of Pisa,” of which 
he had been appointed historiogranlier. He 
was upor the point of publishing the first vo- 
lume when he died. He was the intimate 
friend of Maffei, Muratori, Gorio, Quirini, and 
Passionei, who him to relinquish his 
ate ical, for classical and critical pursuits. 
ouv. Diet. Hist. Morert 

CORTES (Ferowanp) 8 Spanish officer, 
known in history as the conqueror of Mexico. 
He wasa native of the ince of Estrema- 
dera, and studied jaw at the university of Sa- 

ns; but forsook that pursuit to enter into 
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the army, and in 1504 was sent toSt Dominge. 
He went with Velasquez on an expedition to 
Cuba in 1511; and as the reward of his mili- 
tary services obtained a grant of land in that 
island. A plan being formed for the conquest 
of Mexico, Cortes, who had acquired the re- 
putation of being an enterprising officer, was 
appointed to the command of the troops des- 
tined for that service. He set sail on the ex- 
pedition in November, 1518, with a fleet of ten 
vessels, having on board seven hundred sol- 
diers. Having landed at Tabasco, he set fire 
to his ships to deprive his followers of all hope 
of safety but what was derived from their cou- 
rage. He reduced the Indians of the country 
of Tlascala, and made them his allies in his in- 
vasion of Mexico. Cortes was at first peace- 
ably received by the Mexicans ; but his over- 
bearing conduct and seizure of their king, Mon- 
tezuma, excited a determined opposition to his 
schemes for their subjugation. A terrible and 
bloody contest ensued previously to the capture 
of the city of Mexico by Cortes, August 13, 
1521. Above 100,000 Mexicans are said to 
have been killed during the siege, and more 
than half that number perished by famine. 
The loss on the side of the Spaniards is stated 
to have amounted to no more than a hundred 
men ; but they were assisted by numerous bo- 
dies of the Tlascalans, many of whom must 
have been slain. Velasquez, who commanded 
in Cuba, hearing of the success which had at- 
tended the arms of Cortes, considered him as 
the rival of his fame and power, and senta 
fleet against him, which did not materially im- 
pede his victorious career. In 1531 he had 
completed the conquest of the Mexican terri- 
tories, in the course of which undertaking, he 
committed and authorized numberless acts of 
cruel barbarity and oppression, which have 
left an indelible stigma on his fame. He ap- 
pears naturally to have been a man of a dispo- 
sition rather mild and humane than merciless 
and sanguinary ; and yet the prejudices of the 
age, and the barbarous dictates of a supersti- 
tious priesthood, to which he submitted with 
all the tranquillity of a deluded conscience, 
and all the reluctance of a good heart, led him 
to deeds that make humanity shudder. Cortes 
was rewarded for his services by the king of 
Spain with the tide of marquis, and a grant of 
territorial property. Returning to Spain, he 
was treated by his sovereign, Charles V, with 
less consideration than he expected. On his 
appearance one day at court, he pressed some- 
what rudely through the tinse] crowd to ap- 
proach the emperor, who observing the little 
regard he showed for ceremony, exclaimed 
aloud: ‘‘ Who is that person ?”—* Tell his 
majesty,” said Cortes, ‘“‘ it is one who has 
conquered for him more kingdoms than his an- 
cestors left him provinees.’”’ Cortes died in 
Spain, in 1554, d sixty-nine. The viscount 
de Flavigny, published at Paris in 1778, a 
work entitled ‘‘ Correspondence de Fernand 
Cortes avec l'Empereur Charles Quint, sur la 
Conquéte de Mexique, traduite de l’Espag- 
nole,”’ 12mo. The letters, all written by Cor- 
tes, are three in number, and they were first 
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published in Spanish by the archbishop of! tion.” Dr Isaac Basire published “A Fu- 


oledo, who had held the see of Mexico.: 


They are extremely curious and interesting, 
being calculated to illustrate the character of 


the writer, as well as the transactions in which | 
he was engaged.—Cluvigero’s Hist. of Mexico. 


Robertson's Hist. of America. 

CORTONA (Pietro pa) whose real name 
was Pietro Berrettini, was born in 1596, at 
Cortona in Tuscany. He was sent while 
young to Rome, and placed under Baccio 
Ciarpi. The awkwardness with which he drew 
gained him the name of the ‘‘ass'’s head,” 
among his fellow-students, but he soon at- 
tained to great excellence in his art. He was 
patronized by the marquis Sacchetti ; and the 
saloon of the Barbarini palace, on which he 
was i ty? he is considered one of the finest 
works in Rome. He was engaged in the new 
works in the Vatican, and in most of the 
churches of Rome. He then travelled for 
improvement into Lombardy and Venice, and 
returning by Florence, was employed by the 
grand duke Ferdinand II, to adorn the palace 
of the Pitti; after which he returned to Rome, 
where he performed many fine works in archi- 
tecture as well as painting. Pope Alexander 
VII was so pleased with the portico he built 
for the Church of Peace, that he made him 
knight of the golden spur, and gave him a 
rich cross appendant to a gold chain. He 
died at Rome in 1669. His invention was 
rich, and execution graceful and beautiful, but 
his drawing is incorrect, his figures are deficient 
in expression, and he succeeded better in large 
than in small works. It has been said of him 
by an Italian writer ‘‘ that he had fire in his 
colours, vehemence in his hands, and fury in 
his pencil.”” He was an agreeable and worthy 
man, preserving the same equanimity in his 
opulent, and in his humble condition.—D’ Ar- 
genville Vies de Peint. 

COSIN (Joun) a learned English divine, 
who was born at Norwich in 1594. He was 
educated at Caius college, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow. Dr Neale, bishop of 
Durham, in 1619 made bim his chaplain, and 
gave him a prebend in his cathedral. He next 
obtained the archdeaconry of York, and in 
1626 the rectory of Brancepeth in Northum- 
berland. A devotional treatise, which he pub- 
lished about this time, subjected him to the 
charge of being popishly affected, in conse- 
quence of the engravings with which it was 
decorated. He was chosen master of Peter- 
house college, Cambridge, in 1638; and in 
1640 made dean of Peterborough ; but through 
the influence of the puritanical party which 
then predominated in the house of Commons, 
he was soon after deprived of all his prefer- 
ments, and even impeached on the charge of 
being inclined to popery, He then went to 
France, whence he returned an the restoration 
of Charles II, and resumed his benefices. In 
December 1660, he was raised to the bishopric 
of Durham, which he held till his death in 
1672. Besides other works, he wrote ‘‘A 
Scholastical cearieng | of the Canon of the Holy 
Scriptures,” and ‘ 


History of Transubstantia- ! 


neral Sermon, together with the Life, Bene- 
factions, Actions, Sufferings, Death, &c. of 
the late Lord Bishop of Durham,” 1673, 8vo. 
— Bin e Brit. 

COSMAS, of Prague, a German historian 
of the twelfth century. He was an ecclesias- 
tic, and held the deanery of Prague. He com- 
posed a Bohemian Chronicle, in three books, 
comprising the annals of his country from the 
earliest ages to the reign of the first king, La- 
dislaus, who was invested with the sovereignty 
by Henry IV, emperor of Germany in 1086. 
Cosmas appears to be the first writer who 
treated of the history of Bohemia, whence he 
has been styled the father of the Bohemian 
historians.-— Wheare’s Historical Lectures. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

COSMO I, grand duke of Tuscany, son of 
John de Medici, a descendant of the brother of 
the first Cosmo, was born in 1519 ; and on the 
assassination of Alexander, chief of the house 
of Medici, was elected chief of the Republic 
of Florence. A party however, joined by the 
Florentine exiles, opposed the order of things, 
and took possession of a fortress near Florence, 
but being unexpectedly attacked by general 
Vitelli, they were completely routed, and se- 
veral of the leaders taken prisoners, and paid 
the forfeit of their lives. ‘The cause of Cosmo 
was favoured by the emperor Charles V, and by 
his marriage with Eleanora de Toledo, daughter 
of the viceroy of Naples, the connexion was 
more firmly cemented. On the revolt of the 
Siennese from the emperor in 1553, Cosmo 
assisted greatly in the reduction of Sienna, on 
a promise of having it annexed to his domie 
nions, which was fulfilled by Philip VI. Se- 
veral conspiracies were formed against him 
the Florentines, but he defeated them all; an 
instituting the military order of the knights of 
St Stephen, gave them a palace at Pisa for 
their residence. He greatly distinguished him- 
self by his liberal encouragement of letters and 
the fine arts. He restored the university of 
Pisa, invited professors from all parts with li- 
beral salaries, and founded a college for the 
free education of forty of his subjects. He 
founded the Florentine academy, and made large 
additions to the Laurentinian library, which 
he opened to the public. He also commenced 
the famous gallery of Florence, and furnish- 
ed it with antique relics and fine paintings, in- 
viting the ablest painters, and encouraging the 
publication of works of consequence. He es- 
tablished botanical gardens at Florence and 
Pisa, and took great pleasure in practising dis- 
tillations and other processes. Flis fondness for 
reading and conversation with literary men, 
particularly on historical subjects, caused 
many eminent historians in his time. His 
great conduct and authority rendering him a 
powerful neighbour, in 1569, pope Pius V gave 
him the title of grand duke of Tuscany, and 
crowned him at Rome. His domestic affairs 
were far from happy ; he had two sons, Joan 
and Garcia, the former a cardinal at the age 
of seventeen. His literary attainments and 
high character excited the jealousy of Garcia, 
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who, taking the opportunity while hunting with 
him, stabbed him to the heart. The murder 
was concealed, but Cogmo suspecting the au- 
thor of it, taxed him with it, and finally induc- . 
ing him to confess, drew Garcia’s dagger from 
his side, and laid him dead by the side of his. 

er. Their mother survived them but a 
few days. Coamo had several children be- 
pides; and after a distinguished reign of. 
thirty-eight years, died in 1574.—Mod, Univ. 

ist. Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

COSTA (Emanvex Mgnnezz pa) a learned | 
naturalist, who was member of the Ceesarian | 
Imperial Academy of the Nature Curiosi, and 
of the Botanic Society of Florence. He spent 
the latter part of his life in England, whare he 
polished the first volume of ‘‘ A Natural 

istory of Fossils,’ London, 1757, 4to, which 
work does not appear to have been completed. 
Yn 1776 appeared his ‘‘ Elements of Concho- 
logy, or an Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Shells,” 8vo; which is an ingenious and 
useful production, comprising a review of the 
Yabours of preceding conchologists. Da Costa 
was foreign secretary to the Royal Society, and 
many of his contributions will be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions, during his posses- 
sion of the office.— Original. 

COSTA FURTADO pvt MENDOCA 
(Iliprotyto JosEpH va) a Portuguese gentle- 
man distinguished both for his talents and his 
adventures. He was bachelor of divinity and 
doctor of laws in the unjversity of Coimbra, 
and was a man of profound learning, various 
attainments, and scientific knowledge. He 
fled to England in consequence of circum- 
stances detailed in a work which he published 
in this country in 1811, 2 vols. 8vo, containing 
‘© A Narrative of the Persecution of the Au- 
thor, a native of Colonia da Sacramento, on 
the River La Plata, imprisoned and tried at 
Lisbon, by the Inquisition, for the pretended 
crime of Freemasonry.” Ilis book also com- 
prises the statutes of the holy office; but 
though frequent allusions are made to his es- 
cape from captivity, the singular mode in which 
it was effected is omitted. The following are 
said to have been the circumstances of this in- 
teresting transaction :—The door of the cell in 
which Da Costa was confined opening into a 
hall, which was the centre of the prison, he had 
opportunities for remarking that the daily la- 
bours of his jailors terminated with throwing a 
bundle of keys on a table where a lamp was 
left burning. By patience and perseverance, 
with abundant exercise for circumspection, in 
the consciousness of spies, by dayliyht, 
through apertures in the walls and ceiling of 
his cell, he succeeded in forming, out of an old 
pewter plate, a key which would unlock its 
door. Upon making his final attempt, the 
bundle of keys proved to be a proper collection 
for threadifg the entire pact Hei not except- 
ing the outer gate. Besides the keys and 
lamp, theré was a book, containing, amon 
other records, the minutes of his own enuaied 
examinations. This he took with him, and 
carefully closing and locking every door after 
him, he made his way, without imerruption, 
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to the outside of the prison walis. It wasne- 
ceasary for him to remain six weeks secluded 
and disguised in the neighbourhood, before he 
could venture to take shipping, as every bark 
in the port and on the neighbouring coasts was 
subjected to the unremitting scrutiny of the 
officers of the inquisition ; and in the course 
of their victim’s rides on horseback, he fre- 
quently recognised these his old acquaintance 
engaged in their search after him. At Jength 
he took his departure from Portugal, and 
reached England in safety, bringing with him 
the book and keys of the inquisitors, as tro- 
phies of bis success. M. da Costa was the 
proprietor of the ‘‘Correio Braziliense,” a 
monthly magazine in the Portuguese lIan- 
guage, printed in London, and discontinued a 
short time before his death. He also printed, 
for circulation among his friends, a small tract 
on the Origin of Building, which displays 
much ingenuity. This gentleman, who held 
the title of chevalier, was foreign secretary to 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex ; and 
in the latter part of his life he exercised the 
functions of chargé d’affaires of the Brazilian 
government in this country. [Ie ded of a 
bilious fever, in the beginnipg of 1824, at 
Kensington, where he had resided about seven 
years previously to his decease.—New Month. 
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SOSTANZO (ANGELO bi) a Neapolitan 
of a noble family, who distinguished himeelf 
as a poet and historian in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He waa eR acquainted with 
Sanazzaro, who persuaded him to write the 
history of his native couyntry. After forty 
years’ labour and study, he pubhshed in 1572 
the first part of his ‘‘ Istoria del Regno di 
Napoli,” and in 1582, the work was com- 
pleted in twenty books, comprehending the 
annals of Naples fiom 1250 to 1489. Not- 
withstanding some errors, this is a valuable 
production ; and it has afforded materials for 
later writers. One of the best and latest edi- 
tions is that of Milan, 1805, 3 vols. 8vo. Cos- 
tanzo amused his leisure with poetry, and 
wrote sonnets which have been much admired, 
and a well as his other poems, frequeutly 
published. He ched about 1591 at an ad- 
vanced age.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

COSTAR (Pe112) a literary character of 
some note in his time, was the son of a hatter 
in Paris, where he was born in 1603. He 
was well acquainted with the Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian authors, and was intimate 
with Balzac Voiture and other wits, and par- 
ticulaly distinguished himself by his defence 
of the former against the strictures of Girac, 
for which he is said to have received 500 
crowns from cardinal Mazarme, but it in- 
volved him in a controversy which acquired 
him no credit. He entered the church and 
obtained several benefices, and became a ba- 
chelor of divinity of the Sorbonne. Madame 
de Loges said of him: ‘‘That he was the 
most gentlemanlike pedant, and the most pe- 
dantic gentleman she had ever seen.” 
published a collection of letters in 2 vols. con 
taining many amusing anecdotes and pieces « 
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in 1660.—Moreri. 
COSTE (Hirarion 
the order of Minims, 


criticism, but written in a bad style. He died] and 


Nevers, and studie 
Mersennius, and thence to a convent at Vin- 
cennes to study theology. He was then or- 
dained, and had a situation in a convent at 
Paris, where he died at the age of sixty-six. 
The principal of his works are the following— 
‘* Histoire Catholique ot sont décrites les Vies, 
Faits, Actions, &c. des Hommes et Dames 
illustres ;’’ ‘‘ Les Eloges et les Vies des Reines 
des Princesses et Dames illustres ;’’ and ‘‘ La 
Vie du Pére Marin Mersennius ;” ‘‘ Le Par- 
fait Ecclésiastique ;”’ ‘‘ Les Eloges de nos Rois 
et des Enfans de France qui ont été Dau- 
phins ;” ‘‘La Vie de Jeanne dé France ;” 
‘« Le Portrait de St Francois de Paul.”” The 
chief part of them are rendered tedious by 
their prolixity of style, and characterised by 
their credulity ; but some are interesting and 
curious.— Moreri. 

COSTE (Perrer) a miscellaneous writer, 
born at Usez in France, who fied to England 
on account of his religion, but returning to 

rance, died in Paris in 1747. He translated 
into French ‘‘ Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding ;”’ his ‘‘ Reasonableness of 
Christianity ;” and ‘*‘ Newton’s Optics ;’’ and 
published new editions of ‘‘ Montaigne’s Es- 
says,” and ‘‘La Foutaine’s Tables.” He 
also wrote a ‘‘ Defence of La Bruyere against 
the Strictures of d’Argonne,” and a “ Life 
of the great Condé.’" He was for some time the 
amanuensis of Locke, and on his death pub- 
lished a character of him in terms of warm 
panegync, which he afterwards retracted in 
many particulars; for which he was attacked 
by Des Maiseaux, who reprinted the whole of 
the character— Nouv. Dirt. Hist. Biog. Brit. 

COSTER (Laurence Janssen) a Dutch- 
man, to whom his countrymen ascribe the in- 
vention of printing, was born at Haerlem, and 
was warden of the palace in that city. His 
claim to the mvention has been obstinately 
disputed, and the Germans treat it as fabulous, 
or admitted reluctantly, that he invented 
wooden blocks for printing. Junius asserts 
that he used metal types, but this appears to 
be quite unfounded. The time of his disco- 
very is dated in 1430, and the manner of it 
is said to be this :—Whilst walking in a wood 
at Haerlem, he amused himself by cutting let- 
ters upon the bark of a tree, which he im- 
pressed upon paper, in the manner of a seal 
He then proceeded to cut single letters upon 
wood, until he formed a few linea for the use 
of his brother-in-law’s children. He finally 
a a book entitled <‘ Spiegel onser Be- 
oudeuisse,”’” The Mirror of our Redemp. 
tion. It is without a date, but is supposed 
to have been printed about 142%. The house 
of Coster at Haerlem is still standing, and has 
upoa it an inseription, which dates the inven- 
tion about 1440.—Nouv. Dict. Hitt. Cogan's 
Rhine, vol. ii. 

COSWAY (Ricuarp) a most ingenious 


pz) a French monk of 
was born at Paris inj 
1595. After taking the vows he was sent to. 
philosophy under Marin | 
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eminent English artist, who died at a 
advanced age, July 4th, 1821. He was 
chiefly distinguished as a painter in miniature, 
but all his works are marked by superior taste, 
elegance, correctness, and beauty ; and at one 
pertod of his life his excellence in the peculiar 
province of the art which he cultivated, bade 
defiance to ali rivalry. His oil-paintings also 
display striking beauties of composition ; and 
be Teft a collection of drawings so large as to 
excite surprise, considering that they were 
made in the intervals of leisure from profes- 
sional engagements, which required almost 
unremitting exertion. These drawings, in 
point of excellerce and variety, may be classed 
with the corresponding compositions of the 
most celebrated old Italian painters. Cosway 
possessed an excellent understanding, im- 
proved by study, and a turn for lively hu- 
mour, which rendered him a most agreeable 
companion. He was of an enthusiastic dispo- 
sition, and his feelings and manners had an 
air of extravagance which has been well pour- 
pe hae by the pen of a lively modern writer : 
** Fancy bore sway in him, and so vivid were 
his impressions, that they included the reali 
in them. The agreeable and the true wi 
him were one. He believed in Swedenbor- 
gianism ; be believed in animal magnetism ; 
he had conversed with more than one person 
of the Trinity ; he could talk with his lady at 
Mantua, through a fine vehicle of sense, as we 
speak to a servant down stairs through an ear- 
pipe. Richard Cosway was not the man to 
flinch at an ideal proposition. His minia- 
tures were not fashionable—they were fashion 
itself. When more than ninety, he retired 
from his profession, and used to hold up his 
palsied right hand that had painted lords and 
ladies for upwards of sixty years, and smiled 
with unabated good-humour at the vanity of 
human wishes.” (London Magazine, vol. vi, 
p- 409, 10.) He died at his house in the 
Edgeware-road, whither he had removed from 
Stratford-place not long before his decease, 
having disposed of a great part of bis curious 
cojlection of ancient pictures, and other objects 
of interest to the artist and antiquary. He 
left a widow, Mre Maria Cosway, a woman of 
taste and talents congenial with his own, 
whose works have been long known to the 
public, and highly appreciated.—Gent. Mag. 
vol. Xxci. 

COTELIER or COTELERIUS (Jonn 
Baptist) a learned French divine and critic 
of the seventeenth century. He was a native 
of Nismes in Languedoc. Such were his na- 
tural talents and the care bestowed on his 
early education, that his father (who was a 
convert from Calvinism) in 1641, when he 
was only twelve years old, presented him be- 
fore the assembly of the clergy at Mantes, 
where he construed, on the casual opening of 
the books, the Greek Testament and Hebrew 
Bible, and answered difficult questions put to 
him relative to the customs of the Jews, and 
the construction of the Hebrew language. At 
the age of sixteen he took the degree of MA.; 
and in 1649 be was elected a fellow of the cal- 
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lege of the Sorbonne. His life wana devoted to 
the study of biblical and etclesiastical literature. 
In 1661 he | ineencerp the Homilies of 8t Chry- 
sostom on the Psalms, with the ey 
of that father on the prophet Daniel, in Gree 
and Latin. In 1667 he was employed, toge- 
ther with Du Cange, by the prime minister 
Colbert, to form a catalogue of the Greek MSS. 
in the Royal Library at Paris. His principal 
work was published in 1672, under the title 
of “ 8S. Patrum qui Temporibus Apostolicis 
florverunt, Barnabe, Clementis, &c. Opera ; 
cum Clementis, Ignatii, Polycarpi, Actisque 
Martyriis. J. B. Cot. Soc. Sorb. Theol. ex 
MSS. Codd. eruit, ac correxit, Versiovibusque 
et Notis illustravit,”’ 2 vols. folio. ‘This work 
was twice republished ; in 1698 at Antwerp, 
with improvements by Le Clerc, and in Hol- 
land in 1724. Cotelier was made professor of 
Greek in the Royal College of France in 1676, 
which office he discharged with great reputa- 
tion. In 1675 appeared the firet volume of 
his ‘‘ Ecclesie Grace Monumenta, Gr. and 
Lat.” 4to; the second volume appeared in 
1681, and the third in 1686. Ilis death, 
which took place in that year, at the age of 
fifty-five, prevented the continuation of the 
work.—Atkin’s G. Biog. 

COTES (Rowen) a mathematician and phi- 
losopher of great eminence. He war born at 
Burbage in Leicestershire in 1682, and after 
some previous education in the country, he 
was sent to St Paul’s school. Thence he went 
to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he 
was made a fellow in 1705 ; and he was like- 
wise engaged as tutor to the two sons of the 
marquis of Kent, to whose family he was re- 
lated, He took the degree of MA. in 1706, 
and was chosen the first Plumian professor of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy. In 
1713 he took orders in the church, and the same 
year he distinguished himself by publishing a 
new edition of sir Isaac Newton's Mathema- 
tical Principles of Natural Philosophy, to 
which he added a learned and ingenious pre- 
face. This work gained him a high reputa- 
tion among men of science; and his future 
productions displayed still further his intimate 
acquaintance with the most abstruse mathe- 
matical speculations. He did not however 
live to publish any thing else, except a descrip- 
tion of a meteor, seen March 6th, 1715-16, 
which appeared in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, death happened June 5th, 1716, 
and he was buried in Trinity college chapel, 
where was placed a monument with an ele- 

ant Latin inscription to his memory, written 
Fy his friend Dr Richard Bentley. The ex- 
clamation of the great sir Isaac Newton : ‘‘ If 
Cotes had lived, we had known something.” 
forms his noblest eulogy. His principal post- 
humous works are—‘‘ Harmonia Mensuarum,” 
published by his relative, Dr Robert Smith, in 
1722; and a Course of Hydrostatical and 
Pneumatical Lectures, 1737.—Martin's Bivg. 
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COTTEREL (cir Cuaztes) the son of sir 
Clement Cotterel, to James I, 
wan created LI..D. in the university of Oxford 
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in 1670, and became master of the ests to 
Charies II. He particularly excelled in the 
knowledge of the modern languages, and dur- 
mg the exile of his master, translated from the 
French the famed romance of ‘’ Cassandra,” 
and took a principal share in the translation of 
“ Davija's History of the Civil Wars of 
France,’’ from the Italian, and several pieces 
from the Spanish. In 1686 he resigned his 
place of master of the ceremonies to his son, 
and it remained for many generations in 
the family. He is celebrated by Mrs Cathe- 
rine Phillips, the once famous Orinda, under 
the name of Poliarchus.—Ath. Oz. Granger. 

COTTIN (Soputa pe) a celebrated French 
lady, whose maiden name was Ristau, was 
the daughter of a merchant at Bourdeaux, and 
was born in 1772. At the age of eighteen 
she married M. Cottin, a banker at Paris, who 
died, leaving ber a beautiful young widow at 
twenty-two. She resided with a lady to whom 
she was much attached, and whose daughter 
she educated. She died at Paris in 1807. 
Her principal works are—‘‘ Matilde ;” ‘‘ Eli- 
zabeth ou les Exiles de Siberie ;” ‘‘ Claire 
d’ Albe ;’’ ** Malvina’ and ‘‘ Amelia Mansfield.’” 
They are of a highly sentimental character, 
and written with considerable elegance of 
invention.— Dict. Hist. 

COTTON (CuHarzes) a burlesque poet of 
the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Beresford in Staffordshire in 1630, and receiv- 
ed his education at Cambridge, after which 
he travelled in France. On his return to Eng- 
land he resided with his father at Beresford, 
in the neighbourhood of the Peak. His first 
poetical production is said to have been an 
Essay on the gallant earl of Derby. In 1656 
he married the daughter of sir Thomas Hutchin- 
son, a Nottinghamshire knight ; and two years 
after, on the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the family estate, which was encumbered 
with mortgages. Not bemg of a very provi- 
dent disposition, he was subject to frequent 
embarrassments, and at one time was confined 
in prison for debt. His firet wife dying, he 
married the countess dowager of Ardglass. 
He died at Westminster in 1687. His works 
are numerous, including ‘Scarronides, or 
Virgil Travestie,’”’ being the first Book of Vir- 
gil’s /Eneis, in English burlesque ; a Transla- 
tion of Montaignes Essays; and ‘ Instruc- 
tions how to Angle for Trout or Grayling, in 
a clear Stream,” intended as a supplement to 
Izaac Walton’s Treatise on Angling. After 
the death of Cotton was published a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Poems on several Occasions,” 8vo ; 
which contains some pieces of considerable 
merit, chiefly of the light and humourous kind. 
Fle also translated ‘be Horatii, a tragedy of 
Corneille ; and his pen was often employed to 
relieve his pecuniary difficulties.— Life of Cot- 
ton, by Sir John Hawkins. Biog. Brit. 

COTTON (NartsanieEL) an ingenious Eng- 
lish poet and physician of the last century. 
He studied medicine at Leyden, under Boer- 
haave, and returning to England, settled in 
practice at Dunstable, whence he removed to 
St Alban’s. For many years he kept an asy- 
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Jum for lunatics ; an occupation for which he 
‘was particularly qualified, hy the calmness and 
amenity of his disposition, as well as by his 
casional akill. ‘The poet Cowper, who was 
ong under his care, was much attached to 
him. He died in 1788, aged oe His 
‘‘ Visions in. Verse, for the Instruction of 
Younger Minds,” have procured fot’ him a 
distinguished place among our minor poets.— 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

COTTON (sir Roserr Bruce) a celebrated 
English antiquary and collector of literary re- 
lics. He was born at Denton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in 1570, and after having been at West- 
minster school, he completed his studies at 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He then settled 
in London, devoting much of his time to an- 
tiquarian pursuits, and employing himself es 
aaa in collecting ancient deeds, charters, 
etters, and other manuscripts of various kinds, 
illustrative of our vational history. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Antiquarian 
Society ; and he not only promoted the general 
objects of that learned association, but also as- 
sisted with his literary treasures, as well as 
with his purse, Speed, Camden, and other 
writers on British archeology. In the reign 
of James I he was knighted ; and on the insti- 
tution of the order of baronets, he was pro- 
moted to that rank. An act of indiscretion on 
the part of his librarian, subsequently exposed 
him to a very distressing mortification. A po- 
litical treatise, in manuscript, by sir Robert 
Dudley, which belonged to his collection, hav- | 
ing been lent to some person, its contents be- ' 
came known, and the work was considered to: 
be of so dangerous a tendency, that sir Robert 
Cotton was arbitrarily restrained for a time 
from the use of his library. It appeared how- 
ever, on an enquiry taking place, that the book 
had been lent without his privity, and the re- 
striction to which he had been subjected was 
removed. This circumstance affected his spi- 
rits, and is supposed to have hastened his 
death, which touk place in May 1631. He 
wrote ‘‘ A Discourse of the Lawfulness of 
Combats to be Performed in the Royal Pre- 
sence ;” ‘‘ The Antiquity and Dignity of Par- 
haments ;’’ and ‘‘ A Narrative of Count Gon- 
domar’s Transactions ;”’ besides his posthu- 
mous works, and many tracts, still in manu- 
script. But sir Robert Cotton is chiefly me- 
morable as the founder of the valuable Cotto- 
nian Library, which collection was long pre- 
served at Cotton-house, Westminster. In 
1701 it was appropriated to the public use; 
and after having been partly destroyed by fire 
in 1731, it was removed in 1753 to the British 
Museum, where it now remains.— Biog. Brit. 

COUDRETTE (Curisropazr) a French 
priest, was intimately connected with the so- 
ciety of Port Royal and the abhé Boursier, in 
the contests which they held with the Jesuits, 
and was one of the sufferers in the party con- 
demned by the buil Unigenitus. The freedom 
of his sentiments caused him to be imprisoned 
at Vincennes in 1735, and in the Bastile in 
1738. He died at Parisin 1774. His works 

* A General History of the Jesuits,” in 
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6 si cea : Memoirs relative to the For- 
mulary, vols. 12mo; “ A Hist 
Analysis of the Action of God on the Cates 
&c. proved by Reasoning ;” and several 
lemical pamphlets. His ‘“ History of the Je- 
suits” contains much information, labour, and 
candour, and was very useful inthe measures 
taken against that order in 1762.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

COULOMB (Cuarzes Avovuetin) an emi- 
nent French mathematician and natural plnio- 
sopher. He was born at Angouleme in 1736 ; 
and after finishing his studies at Paris, he en- 
tered into the army, and was sent to the island 
of Martinique. He there distinguished him- 
self as an engineer ; but on his return to France 
a change of ministry prevented him from ob- 
taining the recompence of his services. Dur- 
ing ashort residence at Paris, he made an ac- 
quaintance with some men of science in that 
metropolis, who had previously formed an esti- 
mate of his merit from a memoir on vatits, 
which he presented to the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1776. In 1779 he was sent to Roche- 
fort, where he composed an essay, entitled 
‘¢ Théorie des Machines Simples,”’ which ob- 
tained an academical prize. After succeeding 
in his undertaking at hefort, he was suc- 
cessively sent to the isle of Aix and to Cher- 
bourg, as an engineer. He was subsequently 
received, without opposition, into the Academy 
of Sciences. He was then employed in Bn- 
tanny, to examine a project for making a navi- 
gable canal. Having been ill] treated on ac- 
count of his opposition to this scheme, he of- 
fered to retire from the service, but his resig- 
nation was rejected, and his conduct was af- 
terwards justly appreciated. In 1784 Cou- 
lomb was appointed surveyor of waters and 
fountains; and in 1786 he obtained, without 
solicitation, the reversion of the office of keeper 
of plans and models. At this period he was 
sent by the Academy, with other commission- 
ers, to England, to make enquiries concerning 
the management of hospitals. He was then 
chevalier of St Louis, and lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers. The Revolution broke forth, and 
Coulomb, after resigning all his offices, re- 
tired from the world, and devoted his time to 
the education of his children and the cultiva- 
tion of science. He was however made a 
member of the Institute, and of the Legion of 
Honour. He presented to the Academy many 
important memoirs on mechanics, magnetism, 
and electricity, which contributed much to the 
elucidation of their most interesting pheno~ 
mena. He died August 23, 1806. Besides 
memoirs presented to the Academy and the 
National Institute, he was the author of ‘‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Moyens d’exécuter sous 
’Eau toutes sortes de travaux Hydrauliques 
sans employer aucun épuisement,” Paris, 
1779, 8v0.—Biog. Univ. ; 

COULON (Lewis) a French historian, was 
born at Poitou in 1605, and entering the so- 
ciety of the Jesuits in 1620, after teaching 
classical learning in their schools, quitted them 
in 1640, and devoting himself to hterature, 
published «* Traité Historique des Riviéres de 
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France ;”’ an enlarged edition of ‘ Trosor de 
Histoire de France de Gilles Corrozet;” 
<< Histoire Universelle du Royaume de la 
Chine,” translated from the Italian of Alvares 
Semedo; “ Histoire des Vies des Papes ;”” 
** Harmonie des Evangelistes sur la Passion de 
notre Seigneur,” with various other transla- 
tions; and a ‘‘ Histoire des Juifs,” in three 
vols. 12mo, two only of which were Coulon’s, 
the third by his friend, father Comte. He died | 
in 1664.— Mcreri. Le Long. Bibl. Hist. 
COUPLET (Purp) a native of Mechlin | 
in Flanders, who entered into the order of the | 
Jesuits, and in 1659 was sent as a seapiraeh 
to China. After diligently exerting himeelf, | 
both in | shegenen 3 the great object of his mis-' 
sion, and in acquiring information relative to 
the Chinese history, antiquities, and religion, 
he returned to Europe. He died in 16938, dur- 
ing a second voyage to China. Besides se- 
veral religious tracts in the Chinese language, 
for the use of converts, he published ‘* Chro- 
nological Tables of Chinese History ;’? ‘‘ A 
Treatise on the Philosophy of Confucius ;”’ 
and ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Jesuit Missionaries 
in China, from the death of St Francis Xavier 
in 1581 to 1681, all in Latin ——Moreri. 
COURAYER (Perer Francis rz) a Nor- 
man ecclesiastic of the Romish church, who 
somewhat inconsistently wrote in defence of 
the church of England. He was a regular 
canon and librarian of the monastery of St Ge- 
mevieve at Paris. In 1723 he published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Dissertation sur la Validité 
des Ordinations des Anglois ; which being 
attacked by the Jesuits, Le Quien and Har- 
douin, was followed by ‘‘ Défense de la Dis- 
sertation, &c.’’ 1726, and other tracts. These 
publications called forth a formal censure and 
condemnation of the tenets of father Le Cou- 
rayer, by an assembly of French cardinals 
and prelates in 1727. On this account he 
thought proper to leave France the following 
year, and being received in England with 
open arms, had the degree of LL.D. con- 
ferred on him by the university of Oaford. 
However, though he occasionally joined in 
communion with the church of England, whose 
ecclesiastical authority be had so warmly vin- 
dicated, he did not formally renounce the 
Catholic faith, and he appears to have been, 
in fact, a Latitudinarian. This may be inferred 
from his two posthumous tracts: ‘‘ Déclaration 
de mes derniers Sentimens sur les Differens 
Dogmes de ja Réligion ;’’ and ‘ Traité ou }’on 
Expose ce qui l’Ecriture nous apprend de la 
Divinité de Jesus Christ.” Besides these 
works, father Le Courayer was the author of 
French translations of ‘‘ Father Paul’s History 
of the Council of Trent;’? and ‘* Sleidan’s 
History of the Reformation.” He died in 1776, 
at the age of ninety-five, and was interred in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey .— Biog. Brit. 
COURTANVAUX (Francis Casar LE 
TRLLIEB, marquis de) an eminent French na- 
tural philosopher. He was born at Paris in 
1718, of an ijlustrious family, and was bred to 
the of arms. He served with distinc- 
den under his uncle, the marsha! de Noailles; in 
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Bavaria and Bohemia, but quitted the army ia 
1745 on account of ill health. The remainder 
of his life was devoted to scientific pursuits. 
He was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, after having published two memoirs 
on the composition of muriatic ether, and on 
the inflammability of acetic acid. In 1767 he 
was appointed by the Academy, in conjunction 
with Pingré and Messier to the task of making 
experiments on the accuracy of time-keepers ; 
and an account of their observations was pub- 
lished by Pingré in 1768. The marquis de 
Courtanvaux also cultivated with success me- 
chanics and astronomy. He died July 7, 
1781.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 
COURT DE GEBELIN (Anrsony) a8 
French writer on antiquities and philology in 
the last century, He was a native of Nismes, 
and became a minister of the reformed church 
at Lausanne in Switzerland. In 1763 he re- 
moved to Paris, where, at successive periods, 
he published eight volumes of a work entitled 
‘* Le Monde primitif analisé et comparé avec 
le Monde moderne,” 4to. This production, 
the general object of which is to explain the 
mythology of the ancients, and connect it 
with the history of the human race, displays 
much learned research, intermixed with vague 
hypotheses and etymological reveries, much 
after the manner of Bryant’s Analysis of An- 
cient Mythology. D’Alembert, on being 
shown the plan of the work, asked, somewhat 
sarcastically, ‘‘ Si c’étoit une societé de qua- 
rante hommes qui €toit chargés de ]’exécuter ?” 
The industry and ingenuity of M. Court de 
Gebelin did not go unre ed, for the French 
Academy twice bestowed on him the prize of 
1200 livres, being the annual bounty assigned 
to the author of the best work published in 
each year. He was also appointed superin- 
tendent to one of the museums at Paris. 
the latter part of his life he became a dupe to 
the then reigning delusion of animal magnet- 
ism, to which he appears to have fallen a vic- 
tim, having died May 10, 1784, shortly after 
the publication of a phiet, in which he 
extolled the efficacy of magnetism in his own 
case of disease. A nimth volume of his great 
work appeared after his death. He was the 
author of several other publications, among 
which are a History of the War in the. Ce- 
vennes, and the Natural History of Lan e3 
the latter however is extracted from Le Monde 
Primitif.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 
COURTENAY (Joun) a native of Ireland, 
but descended from a branch of the noble De- 
vonshire family of the samename. After hav- 
ing been in the army he obtained the patron- 
age of the marquis ‘Townshend, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, who made him his secretary. At 
the general election in 1780, he was chosen 
MP. for Tamworth, and was re-elected for 
that borough in 1784 and 1790. He attached 
himself to the whig party ; on the triumph of 
which in 1783 he was appointed surveyer of 
the ordnance, and secretary to the master- 
general. During the short administration of 
Mr Fox in 1806, he was one of the commis- 
sioners of the treasury. He had a seat in par- 
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Kiament for the borough of Appleby from 1796 
tall 1812, when he resigned it, and died in 
1816, at the age of seventy-five. His speeches 
im the house of Commons were distinguished 
for wit and satire ; the brilliancy and poignancy 
of which were generally acknowledged, even 
by his political adversaries. He was the au- 
thor of ‘A Poetical Review of the Literary 
and Moral Character of Dr Samuel Johnson,” 
1786, 4to; * Philosophical Reflections on the 
late Revolution in France, &c. in a Letter to 
Dr Priestley,’’ 1790, 8vo; ‘‘ A Poetical and 
Philosophical Essay on the French Revolu- 
tion, addressed to Mr Burke,’”’ 1793, 8vo; 
“‘ The Present State of Manners, Arts, and 
Politics in France and Italy ; in a series of Po- 
etical Epistles from Paris, Rome, and Naples, 
in 1792, 1793, and 1794,” 8vo.— Month. Mag. 
Ann. Biog. 

COURTNEY CWiriiam) archbishop of 
Canterbury in the fourteenth century, was born 
in 1341, and wes the fourth son of Hugh 
Courtney, earl of Devonshire, by Margaret, 
grand-daughter of Edward 1. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and entering into orders in 
hig twenty-eighth year, was promoted to the 
bishopric of Hereford, and a few years after 
translated to that of London. In 1376 hedis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to the 
King's demand of a subsidy. Pope Gregory 
II having excommunicated the Florentines, 
directed his bull to be sent to all parts, giving 
orders for the seizure of their property. This 
bull, without the knowledge of the king, Court- 
ney had the presumption to publish at Paul’s 
Cross, and gave leave to the mob to strip the 
houses of all Florentines living in the city. 
For these offences he was summoned into the 
court af Chaucery, but was discharged by the 
lord chancellor, also an ecclesiastic, who mere- 
ly demanded that he should recal his words 
or forfeit his temporalities. In obedience to 
the pope’s mandate, in 1377 he cited Wick- 
hliff to appear before the tnbunal at St Paul’s 
church ; but in consequence of the interposi- 
tion of the duke of Lancaster, and some other 
powerful noblemen, he proceeded no further 
against him then, but enjoined him silence. 
In 1381 he was appointed Jord high chancellor 
of England, and translated to the see of Can- 
terbury; andin the year following he helda 
synod at London, in which many of Wickliff’s 
propositions were condemned as heretical, and 
several of his followers obliged to recant, or 
be imprisoned and persecuted. In 1386 he 
wag constituted the first of eleven commission- 
ers entrusted with the direction of government, 
and the power, for one year, of making what 
reformations they chose in the kingdom. In 
1389 he was obliged by the king to revoke an 
order which he had given for levying a papal 
impoaition on the clergy ; and in 1392 he was 
forced, by the jealousy of the parliament, to 
declare his willingness to support the right of 
the king and his subjects against the papal en- 
eroachments on church and state. He conti- 
nued to the last the zealous tor of the 
Wickliffites, carrying his inquisitorial re- 
searches after them into the diocese of Lincoln. 
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he cep a Bisiletaie in 1396. He was en- 
owed wi at firmness and self- ssi00, 
and exercised ‘hia authority with ao very le- 
nient hand. The tyrannical disposition of 
this arrogant prelate is sufficiently shown in 
the following circumetance :—After having ex~ 
communicated one Richard Ismonger, who, in 
the exercise of his lay authority had encroached 
on those assumed by the ecclesiastical court, 
he would only grant him absolution on the 
terms of submitting to be beaten with a cudgel 
naked, three successive market-days, in the 
market-place of West Malling, and again at 
Maidstone and Canterbury. He also passed 
sentence of excommunication on gome servants 
ofthe earl of Arundel, for robbing one of his 
fish-ponds, styling them sacrilegious persons, 
and violators of the church of Canterbury.— 
Biog. Brit. 

OURTOIS or CORTESI (Jamrs) an 
eminent French painter, called also Il Borgo- 
none, or the Burgundian, from the province of 
which he was a native. Ile received instruc- 
tions in painting from his father, and after- 
wards went to Italy, where he was noticed 
and assisted by Guido and Albano. Settling 
at Rome, he became famous as a painter of 
battles. He afterwards resided at Sienna and 
Florence, at which last place he married the 
daughter of a person of his own profession. 
On the death of his wife, whom he was sus- 
pected of having poisoned through jealousy, he 
took the habit of a lay~brother among the Je- 
suits. He continued the labours of his pencil, 
and added so much to his reputation, as to 
have attained almost uurivalled excellence in 
his peculiar style of art. The latter part of his 
life was spent at Rome, where he died in the 
house of the Jesuits in 1676, aged tifty-five.— 
Wiruram Courtors, brother of the foregoing, 
and also a painter, went to Rome, and became 
a scholar of Pietro da Cortana, whose manner 
he successfully imitated. He excelled as a 

ainter of historical pieces, and assisted his 

rother in some of his great works, His death 
took place at Rome in 1679, at the age of fifty- 
one.—D’ Argenville Vies des Peintres. 

COUSIN (Joun) a French painter in the 
sixteenth century, He wasa native of Soucy, 
near Sens, and was at first employed in paint- 
ing on glass, but he subsequently acquired a 
general knowledge of the arts of painting and 
sculpture, as well as of various concomitant 
branches of knowledge. He settled at Daris, 
and enjoyed a high reputation in the reigns of 
Ilenry 11 and his three sons, who patronized 
and employed him. Cousin, who is esteemed 
the ea:liest French historical painter of emi- 
nence, worked chiefly on glass; but some of 
his compositions on canvass have been much 
admired, especially a painting of the ‘‘ Last 
Judgment,”’ at the convent of the Minions at 
Vincennes. He lived to a great age, and died 
about 1589. He wrote “‘ Livre de Perspec- 
tive,” Paris, 1560, folio; and other profes- 
sional treatises.— De Pile’s Vies des Peintres. 
D’ Argenvilte. : . 

COUSIN (Lewis) @ French writer of emi- 
nence on history and criticism. He was born 
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at Paris in 1627 ; and having passed through 
his studies with reputation, he took the de- 
gree of bachelor of divinity; but instead of 
entering into the church, he adopted the pro- 
feasion of an advocate, which he followed from 
1646 till 1657, when he purchased the office of 
ae of the mint. faving a great deal of 
cisure, he devoted it to literary research, the 
fruits of which were valuable translations of 
Eusebius, Socrates, and other early ecclesias- 
tical historians ; of the principal writers of the 
Byzantine History ; of Xiphilin’s Abridgment 
the Roman His of Dion Cassius, with 
those of Zonara and Zosimus; and of the Itis- 
tories of Charlemagne and his successors, by 
Eginhard and others, The president Cousin 
also published several works of less import- 
ance ; and from 1687 till 1701 he was editor 
or director of the Journal des Savans. In 
1695 he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy. He died in 1707.—Moreri. Ca- 

musat Hist. des Journ. v. iis 
COUSTOU (Nicuotras) a French sculptor 
of eminence, who was born at Lyons in 1658. 
After having studied at Paris under Anthony 
Coysevox, who was his uncle, he went to 
Rome as a king’s pensioner, and formed his 
taste from the study of the antique, and of the 
works of Michael Angelo and Algardi. On 
his return home, he was in 1698S admitted a 
member of the Academy of Sculpture, and 
was employed in some works of importance. 
He soon obtained great celebrity ; and Ver-- 
sailles, Paris, and Lyons, were ornamented | 
with the productions of his chisel. He died | 
in 1733, at which period he was chancellor |, 
and rector of the Academy.—Wittiam Covs- 
rou, younger brother of the preceding, was also 
a sculptor, and was educated under Coysevox, 
and afterwards under Le Gros. He was em- 
ployed by Louis XIV, in various works at 
arly, Versailles, aud other places, where 
many fine pieces of sculpture, executed by him, 
were to be seen before the French Revolu- 
tion. He belonged to the Academy of Sculp- 
ture, in which he attained the poat of director. 
His death Papen in 1746, at the age of 
sixty-eight.—Wr11am Cousrovu, junior, son 
of the last mentioned, was born at Paris in 
1716, and brought up to his father’s profes- 
sion. He gained the prize of sculpture at the 
Academy at the age of nineteen, after which 
he went to study at Rome. On his return 
home he became an academician, and succes- 
sively held the offices of professor, rector, and 
treasurer. Histalents, which were considera- 
ble, enabled him to sustain the reputation of 
his family as an artist, and procured him the 
honour of being invested with the crder of St 
Michael. He jied in 1777.—D’ Argenville Vies 
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COUTHON (GeorceE) a Frenchman who 
acted a conspicuous part in the atrocities com- 
mitted during the ss of the Revolution. 
He was born at i, in the department of 
Puy de Dome in 1756. Having adopted the 
law as a profession, he practised as an advo- 
cate at Clermont, and became president of the 
court of justice in that city. In September 
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1791, he was chosen depuiy from Puy de 
Dome to the Legislative Assembly ; and in 
1792 he entered the National Convention. 
Previously to this period he had the reputation 
of being a man of honour and humanity ; but 
the acquisition of power rendered him deaf to 
every sentiment but ambition ; and like many 
of his coadjutors, he became the scourge of his 
unhappy fellow-creatures. At an early period 
of his political career, he manifested his anti- 
pathy toroyalty. In January 1792 he spoke in 
the Convention against the measure of granting 
the king a negative on public measures of le- 
gislation. He was one of the first to propose 
the tnal of Louis XVI, and he voted for his 
execution. He subsequently opposed some 
proceedings of the anarchists ; and with subtle 
policy wavered for a while between the parties 
of Brissot and Robespierre. But at length, 
perceiving the latter to be the more powerful, 
he closely connected himself with it; and 
exerted every effort to destroy the Girondists. 
Being afterwards sent as commissioner from 
the Convention to Lyons, he entered that city 
on its being taken by the troops sent against it. 
The deformity of his lower limbs rendering him 
incapable of walking, he ordered himself to 
be carried to the square of Belle-cour, where, 
being seated ina chair, he gave a blow with 
a silver hammer to one of the buildings, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I strike in the name of the law.” 
This was the signal for commencing the work 
of destruction ; and the noble edifices of Ly- 
ons were speedily reduced to heaps of ruins. 
Couthon, after sharing the power of Robes- 
pierre, was involved in his catastrophe. 
When arrested he is said to have displayed 
the utmost cowardice; and his execution, 
which took place July 28, 1794, was attended 
with peculiar suffering ; for such was the dis- 
tortion of his frame, that it was impossible to 
place him under the guillotine in the usual 
posture, he was therefore laid on his side to 
receive the fatal stroke.—Biog. Univ. Dict. 
des H. M. du 18me. Siécle. 

COUTTS (Tuomas) an eminent London 
banker, who, from a moderate beginning, 
raised himself to the highest rank in point of 
opulence among the mercantile classes of 
Great Britain. He was the fourth and young- 
est son of John Coutts, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh ; and early in life became junior part- 
ner in a house in St Mary Axe, in correspon- 
dence with the firm to which his father be- 
longed, and subsequently in bis brother’s bank- 
ing-house in the Strand, of which he eventu- 
ally became sole proprietor. He was twice 
married : first to Susan Starkie, a female ser- 
vant of his brother James, by whom he had 
three tag (anil Ragrrre: married in 1796 to 
George Augustus, third earl of Guilford ; 
Frances, married in 1800 to John, first mar- 
quis of Bute ; and Sophia, married in 1793 to 
sir Francis Burdett, bart. On the death of his 
wife, which took place in 1815, he a second 
time entered the marriage state, about three 
months after her decease, with Harriet Mellon, 
an actress of some celebrity in her profession, 
whom he constituted at his death sole legates 
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of his immense property, consisting of person- 
als in the diocese of Canterbury, sworn under 
600,000/., besides considerable real estates in 
lands, houses, &c. and the banking establish- 
ment in the Strand. He died February 24, 
1821, in the eighty-seventh year of his age — 
Gent. Mag. 

COUVREDUR (Apbrrenne ta)a celebrated 

French actress, was born at Fismes in Cham- 

e,in 1700. She first appeared at Taris 
in 1717, in the part of Electra, in the tragedy 
so called ; and the impression she made was 
so great, that in the same month she was en- 
trusted with the leading characters in tragedy 
andcomedy. She had great disadvantages in 
her want of height, voice, and beauty, but 
compensated for them all by her fine expres- 
sion and truth. She wasa pupil of the gram- 
matical philosopher Marsais, who took great 
pleasure in giving her lessons. She was one 
of the mistresses of the celebrated marshal 
Saxe ; and on an emergency, when he wrote 
to France for supplies of men and money, she 
proved her attachment to him, by sending him 
40,000 livres, for which she pledged her plate 
and jewels. She died in 1730.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

COVENTRY (Francis) a miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Cambridgeshire, and edu- 
cated at Magdalen college, Cambridge, and 
took his bachelor’s degree in 1748, and his 
master’s in 175%. He was presented to the 
donative or perpetual curacy of Edgeware, by 
his relation the earl of Coventry ; but died 
soon after, being cut off by the small-pox ia 
1759. We was the author of ‘* Penshurst,’’ 
an elegant poem in Dodslcey’s collection; the 
well-known satirical romance of ‘‘ Pompey 
the Little ;”” a poetical epistle to ‘‘ The Hon. 
Wilmot Vaughan in Wales ;’’ and a paper in 
The World, on the ‘* Absurditics of Modern 
Gardening.” —He had a cousin, Henry Co- 
VENTRY, author of ‘‘ The Letters of Philemon 
to Hydaspes ;”’ and one of the writers of 
‘© The Athenian Letters.’’ He was originally 
a religious enthusiast, and afterwards became 
sceptical, and diedin 1752.—Nichols’s Bow- 
yer. Cole’s MS. Athene. British Essayists ; 
Prefare to the World. Lord Orford’s Works. 

COVEN FRY (Jonn) an ingenious and self- 
taught individual, possessed of great mechani- 
cal invention. He was born in the year 1735 
in the parish of Christchurch, Southwark ; and 
was for more than fifty years painter to the 
Royal Mint in the Tower of London. In the 
a of life he became acquainted with Dr 

ranklin, then in England, and Mr William 
Henly, both at that time distinguished by their 
shill in electricity. These eminent per-ons he 
assisted in their various electrical experiments, 
having himself been led to pay a particular at- 
tention to the medical effect of electricity in 
cases of paralysis. A few years afterwards 
he invented an hygrometer upon a new princi- 
ple, which met with considerable approbation, 
and was presented to the late king, and to the 
Royal Society. He also contrived a method 
of discovering. by the microscope, the curious 
structures of the air vessels, and the minute 
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tubes for the circulation of the sapin 
In 1774 he presented to the Royal 
Society several specimens of micrometers, 
drawn in ivory and glass, and arrived at such 
perfection in the art, as to be able to draw 
parallel lines on glass the thousandth part of 
an inch only asunder. These lines he also 
contrived to cross with like parallel lines at 
right angles, thereby forming minute squares, 
which were only the millionth part of an inch 
superficial. These micrometers, which are used 
with the microscope, ascertain the magnitude 
of the minutest animalcul, and the size of the 
globules of blood, and dimensions of the small- 
est parts ofinsects. He also employed himself 
in the construction of telescopes of considera- 
ble power, and even made a couple of cham- 
ber organs. The last instance of his invention 
was exhibited in the construction of several 
curious statical balances for the assaying of 
gold, which, properly enclosed to avoid dust, 
would weigh to the thousandth part of a grain. 
This imgenious man, whose moral character 
was very estimable, was twice married, and 
left issue seven children, two sons and five 
daughters, He died in December 1812, aged 
seventy-seven.— Monthly Mag. for Feb. 1813. 

COVENTRY (Tuomas) lord keeper of 
the great seal in the reign of Charles I, was 
the son of ‘Thomas Coveutry, one of the jus- 
tices of the court of Common Pleas, and was 
born at Cioome d’Abitot in Worcestershire, in 
1578, and was educated at Baliol college, Ox- 
ford, whence he removed to the Inner Tem- 
ple, to pursue the study of common law. In 
1616 he was chosen autumnal reader, and the 
same year appointed recorder of London; in 
the March following solicitor-general, and two 
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| days after was knighted. In 1620-1 he was 


made attorney-general ; in 1625 appointed lord 
keeper of the great seal; and in 1628 was 
created a peer by the utle of lord Coventry, 
baron of Aylesborough. Lord Clarendon says 
of him, that “‘ be was a man of wonderful 
gravity and wisdom ; and not only understood 
the whole science and mystery of the law, at 
least equally with any man who had ever sat 
in his post, but had likewise a clear concep- 
tion of the whole policy of the government 
both of church and state; which, by the un- 
skilfulness of some well-meaning men jostled 
each other too much.’’ As an author he is 
hnown by “ An Answer to the Petition against 
Recusants ;” and “ Perfect and exact Direc- 
tions to all those that desire to know the 
true and just Fees of all the Offices belonging 
to the Court of Common Pleas, Chancery, 
&c. with several Speeches and Papers con- 
tained in the Harleian Library.’’—-His son, 
Wii1i1am, was born in 1626, and receiving 
the honour of knighthood in 1665, was made 
one of the commisrioners of the treasury in 
1667. In consequence of a quarrel with the 
duke of Buckingham he was forbidden the 
court, and returning to Minster-Lovel in Ox- 
fordshire, passed a private and religious life, 
and died highly and deservedly esteemed in 
1686. By his will he gave 20001. for the re- 
lief of the French Protestants in England, ba- 
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nished their country on account of their reli- 
gion ; and 30001. for the redemption of cap- 
tives from Algiers. Hewrote “ A Letter to 
Dr Burnet, on Cardinal Pole’s secret Powers 
respecting the Abbey Lands,” 4to; ‘« Eng- 
land’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White- 
hail to the great Council of the Nation,’’ and 
** The Character of a Treasurer.’’—Ath. Oz. 
vol. ii. Collin’s Peerage. Pepys’ Mem. 

COVERDALE (Mites) a divine in the 
reign of Henry VIII, who was among the first 
English reformers. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a canon of the order of St 
Augustine. On changing his religion he went 
abroad ; and in 1532 assisted William Tyn- 
dale in translating some part of the Old or 
New Testament. In 1535 appeared the first 
complete English translation of the Scriptures, 
with the following title: ‘‘ Biblia, the Bible ; 
that is, the Holy Scripture of the Olde and 
New Testament, faithfully and newly trans- 
lated out of Doutche and Latya into English,” 
by Miles Coverdale, folio. A version of the 

ew Testament was also published by him in 
1538. He subsequently was made almoner to 
queen Catherine Parr; and in 1551 he was 
promoted to the see of Exeter. On the acces- 
sion of queen Mary he went to Denmark, and 
afterwards to Geneva, where he joined other 
English refugees in a new version of the Bible. 
He came home on the accession of queen Eli- 
zabeth, but he did not resume his bishopric. 
The rectory of St Magnus, London Bridge, was 
bestowed on him, which he resigned in 1566, 
and died in 1568; or, according to other ac- 
counts, in 1580, at the age of eighty-one. 
Coverdale was the author of ‘‘ The Christian 
State of Matrymonye, wherein Husbands and 
Wyfes may learn to keep House together with 
Love ;” and other tracts in request among 
es Brit. Berkenhout’s Biog. 
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COWARD (Wir 1am) a medical and me- 
taphysical writer of eminence. Ile wasa na- 
tive of Winchester, and was educated at Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, where he obtained a fel- 
lowship, He took the degree of MA. in 1683, 
and that of MD. in 1687. Ue settled first at 
Northampton, and afterwards in London, as a 
physician, where he published some profes- 
sional treatises, among which was one entitled 
‘* Opthalmiatria,” relating to vision. But his 
claim to notice depends on his book called 
‘* Thoughts on Human Soul, demonstrating the 
notion of Human Soul united to Human Body 
to be an Juvention of the Heathens, and not 
consonant to the principles of Philosophy or 

»’ Sve, This publication provoked the 
animadversions of some zealous divines ; aud 
Coward’s opponents, not contented with ana- 
thematizing his principles through the press, 

an order of the house of Commons 
for the burning of his book by the common 
executioner. e likewise wrote a didactic 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Licentia Poetica, or the true 
test of Poetry ;”’ to which are appended some 
curious notes. Dr Coward died some time be- 
(ween the years 1722 and 1725. He appears 
to hava been an unitarian dissenter; and was 
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d of considerable property, which he 
‘left for the foundation of a theological lecture, 
tand the relief of necessitous divines, or their 
relatives.— Biog. Brit. 

COWELL (Jonny) an English lawyer and 
ey of the sixteenth century. He was a 
native of Devonshire, and received his educa- 
tion at Eton school, and King’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He obtained the degree of DCL. and 
was chosen fessor of jurisprudence, and 
master of Trinity Hall. A law dictionary, 
called ‘«* The Interpreter,” which he published 
in 1607, was burnt by order of the house of 
Commons, on account of its containing uncon- 
stitutional doctrines relative to the king’s pre- 


rogative. He also wrote ‘‘ The Institutes of 
the Laws of England,” 1605. He died in 
1611, aged about fifty-seven. Sir Edward 


Coke, who was a personal enemy of Cowell, 
used, by a wretched pun, to call him Dr Cow- 
heel.— Biog. Brit. 

COWLEY (Asrauam) a distinguished 
English poet, was born at London in 1618. 
His father, who was a grocer, died before his 
birth, but his mother had the interest to obtain 
his admission into Westminster school, as 
king’s scholar. Ife complained of his own de- 
fective memory in the acquirement of the 
tules of grammar, but nevertheless became a 
correct classical scholar, and so early imbibed 
ataste for poetry, that in his sixteenth or se- 
venteenth year, while yet atschool, he pub- 
lished a collection of verses, which he entitled 
‘‘ Poetical Blossoms.” These juvenile pro- 
ductions, which are more moral and senten- 
tious than imaginative, obtained considerable 
attention for the author, who in 1656 was 
elected a scholar of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he soon obtained great literary distinc- 
tions, and again appeared in print eee 
lishing a pastoral comedy, entitled ‘‘ Love’s 
Riddle ;’’ and another in Latin, called “ Nau- 
fragium Joculare,”” which was acted before the 
university by the members of ay college. 
Hie continued to reside at Cambridge until 
1643, when he was ejected by the puritanical 
visitors ; on which he removed to St John’s 
college, Oxford, where he published a satin- 
cal poem, entitled ‘‘The Puritan and the Pa- 
pist.”” He engaged actively in the royal cause, 
and was honoured with the friendship of Jord 
Falkland, but the precise capacity in which he 
attended in several of the king’s journies and 
expeditions is uot known. When the queen was 
obliged to quit England, Cowley accompanied 
her, and obtained a settlement in the family of 
the ear] of St Albans. He was absent from his 
native country nearly ten years, during which 
he took various journies for the royal family, 
aud it was principally through him that the 
correspondence was maintained between the 
hing and gueen. In 1647 appeared his col- 
lection of amatory poems, entitled ‘* The Mis- 
tress.” This was followed in 1650 by a 
comedy called ‘* The Guardian,’ afterwards 
altered into ‘‘ ‘The Cutter of Coleman-street.’”’ 
In 1656, being no longer employed abroad, he 
returned to England, where, it is preaumed, 
he still remained a medium of confidential 
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Communication between the king and the royal 
+ Soon after bis arrival, he published an 
edition of his poems, containing most of the 
works which appear in the final collection. 
He was also, about this time, apprehended and 
committed to custody by the ruling powers, 
but was released, on the celebrated Dr Scarbo- 
rough generously becoming bail for him to the 
amount of 1000/. For the purpose, probably, 
of appearing in an ostensible character, he as- 
sumed the profession of physic, and had suffi- 
cient interest to ure a mandamus from 
Oxford in 1657. This instance of favour, 
and a passage in the preface to his poems, 
threw some suspicion upon the constancy of 
his loyalty ; but apparently without cause, as 
he aguin visited France, and resumed his func- 
tions of agent in the royal cause on the 
death of Cromwell. On the restoration, he of 
course returned with the other royalists, 
and like many more, was fated to be disap- 
pointed in his expectations from royal grati- 
tude. At length however, by the interest of 
the duke of Buckingham and the earl of St 
Albans, he obtained the lease of a farm at 
Chertsey, held under the queen, by which his 
income was rendered about 300/. per an- 
num, <A country retreat had long been the 
real or imaginary object of his wishes ; but it 
docs not appear that his rural retirement at 
Chertsey contributed to his happiness, a fact 
which has given Dr Johnson an opportunity to 
Tidicule similar aspirations, with a portion of 
severity and ridicule which is certainly over- 
charged. It however appears, that neither 
the mind nor body of Cowley was fitted for 
his new mode of life ; for it was suddenly ter- 
minated bya severe cold and fever, caught 
from unseasonable detention among the damp 
fields, by losing his way, in company with his 
friend Sprat, on their return, on foot, from a 
convivial visit to a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chertsey. He died on the 28th 
July, 1667, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and was interred with a numerous attendance 
of persons of distinction, near the remains of 
Chancer and Spenser, in Westminster Abbey. 
The private character of Cowley was such as 
entitled him to general respect ; and Charles II, 
(no very conclusive testimony certainly,) ob- 
served that he had not left a ‘‘ better man be- 
hind him in England.” It appears, on higher 
authority however, that the loyalty of Cowley 
was free from the servility and gross adulation 
of the courtiers of the day, and that he pos- 
seased a free, independent spirit, was modest, 
sober, and sincere; of gentle affections, and 
moderate wishes; and hence his small encou- 
ragement. Asa poet, he probably stands at 
the head of the metaphysical class, so ably 
discussed in Dr Johnson’s hfe of him. He is 
by turns easy, gay, splendid, witty, and never 
trite and vulgar, although often fantastic, 
strained, and extravagant. The chief merit 
of Cowley consists in a kind of sport of the 
imagination in pursuit of a thought thro 
allits variations and obliquities ; and in sate 
ing throughout the material world for objects 
of similitude with iutellectual ideas, connected 
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by the most fanciful relations, Lord Rocher- 
ter, in bis free way, observed, “ that this, not 
being from God, could not stand ;” and he is 
so far right, that not being founded on the un- 
changeable principles of human nature, it is 
unfit for the nobler purposes of poetry ; and in 
attraction is necessarily local and temporary. 
The Anacreontics of Cowley are among his 
most agreeable pieces, and few have para- 
phrased the Teian Bard more felicitously ; 
although his own original bailad, his ‘ List 
of Mistresses,’”’ is deemed still more sprightly 
and pleasant. Hise love verses, entitled ‘The 
Mistress,’’ abound with wit; but are utterly 
destitute of feeling, being at once ingenious and 
frigid. His ‘‘Pindarique Odes’ exhibit a 
most unbridled license of thought, metre, and 
expression ; but not to the exclusion of many 
very striking combinations and images. His 
“‘ Davideis,” which is incomplete, although 
conveying no strong proof of epic talent, con- 
tains some pleasing passages. Of his occa- 
sional pieces, his ‘‘ Hymn to Light,” is de- 
cidedly the most elevated and poetical. As 
an essayist in prose, Cowley is natural, easy, 
and equable ; abounding in thought, but with- 
out any of the affectation or straining which 
disfigures his poetry. Nor is his comedy, “The 
Cutter of Coleman-street,’’ without humour, 
although of a temporary nature. Aé6 a writer 
of Latin verse, he is highly thought of by Dr 
Johnson: his principal performance in that 
language consists of six books on planta, which 
supply a remarkable instance of facility in the 
accommodation of verse to an untoward sub- 
iject. His imitations of the satires and moral 
epistles of Horace, are alzo much admired by 
Warton. Whatever place Cowley may retain 
in general estimation as a poet, he must always 
stand high as a wit; few authors afford so 
many new thoughts, and those so entirely his 
own.—Biog. Brit. Life by Dr Johnson. 
COWLEY (Hannan) an ingenious and 
popular dramatic writer, was the daughter of 
Mr Philip Parkhouse, of Tiverton in Devon- 
shire, where she was born in 1743. In her 
twenty-fifth year she married Mr Cowley, a 
captain in the East-lndia Company's service, 
who died in 1797. While sitting at one of 
the theatres with her husband, she told him 
that she thought she could write quite as good 
a comedy as the one that was then performing, 
and on his laughing at her, she neat morning 
sketched the first act of the ‘‘ Runaway,” 
which met with so much success that she was 
encouraged to proceed, and next produced 
‘¢The Belle Stratagem,’ which established 
her fame completely, and was soon ranked 
among the best stock pieces. ‘‘ More Ways 
than One,” and ‘‘ The Fate of Sparta,” then 
followed, and she was aleo the autboress of 
some passable poems; as, ‘ The Maid of Ar- 
ragon ;”” ‘‘ The Scottish Village ;” and the 
‘Siege of Acre.” The merits of Mrs Cow- 
ley, as a dramatist, consist in the easy, femi- 
nine nature of her plot and character, which 
accomplishes every thing that it aims at. This 
amiable and modest authoress died at ‘Tiver- 
ton in 1809, and her works were collected and 
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published in 3 vols. 8vo, 1813, with a memoir 
pone i bad asabove. Gent. Mag. 1809. 
tog. Dram. 

OWPER (Wriurram) a distinguished 
Tuglish modern poet, was born at Berkham- 
tead, Herts, on the 26th November, 1731. 
elis father, the rector of the parish, was the 
Rev John Co » DD. son of Spencer Cow- 
per, one of the justices of the Common Pleas, 
@ younger brother of the lord chancellor Cow- 
per. e received his early education at a 
school in Market-street, in his native county, 
whence he was removed in due time to that 
of Westminster. Here he acquired a compe- 
tent portion of classical knowledge ; but from 
the delicacy of his temperament, and the timid 
shyness of his disposition, he seems to have 
endured a species of martyrdom from the rude- 
ness and tyranny of his more robust compa- 
nions, and to have received the indelible im- 
pressions, that subsequently produced his 
‘* Tirocinium,” in which poem hie dislike to 
the system of public education in England is 
very strongly stated. On leaving Westmin- 
ster, he was articled for three years to an emi- 
pent attorney, during which time he appears 
to have paid very little attention to his pro- 
fession ; nor did he alter on this point, after 
his entry at the Temple, in order to qualify 
himself for the honourable and lucrative place 
of clerk to the house of Lords, which post his 
family interest had secured for him. While 
he resided in the Temple, he appears to have 
been rather gay and social in bis ‘intercourse, 
numbering among his companions, I[loyd, | 
Churchill, Thornton, and Colman, all of! 
whom bad been his companions at Westmin- | 
ster school ; and the two latter of whom he! 
assivted with some papers in the ‘ Conunois- 
seur.”’ His natural disposition however, re- 
mained timid aud diffident ; and his spirits so 
constitutionally infirm, that when the time ar- 
rived for his assuming the post to which he 
had been destined, he was thrown into such 
unaccountable terror at the idea of making his 
appearance before the assembled peerage, that 
he was not only obliged to resign the appoint- 
ment, but was precipitated, by his agitation 
of spirits, into a state of great niental disorder. 
It was unhappily at this period, that he was 
led into a deep consideration of his religious 
state; and having imbibed the doctrine of 
election and reprobation, in its most appalling . 
ngour, he was led to a very dismal state of 
apprehension. We are told, ‘that the terror 
of eternal judgment overpowered and actually 
disordered his faculties; and he remained 
geven months in a continual expectation of 
being instantly plunged into eternal misery.” 
In this shocking condition, confinement became 
necessary, and he was placed in a receptacle 
for lunatics, kept by the amiable and well- 
known Dr Cotton of St Albans, At length, 
his mind recovered a degree of serenity, and 
by the advice of his brother, he retired to 

untingdon, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the family of the Rev. Mr Unwin, which 
ripened into the strictest intimacy. So attach- 
was he to this friendly connexion, that on 
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the death of Mr Unwin, he removed, in 1767, 
with his widow, to Olney in Buckinghamshire, 
which was thenceforth the principal place of 
his residence. Here he contracted a close 
friendship with the Rev. John Newton, then 
curate of Olney, and afterwards rector of St 
Mary Woolnoth, whose religious sentiments 
were congenial with his own. Io an un- 
varying intercourse with Mr Newton and the 
Unwins, he passed several of the successive 
yerra of his life, diversifying their monotony 
with small poetical compositions ; among 
which are to be reckoned a number of hymna, 
published in the collection of Mr Newton. In 
1773 he was again assailed by religious des- 
pondency, and endured a partial alienation of 
mind for some years; during which affliction 
he was highly indebted to the affectionate care 
of Mrs Unwin. In 1778 he again recovered ; 
and in 1780, being recommended to the Rev. 
Mr. Bull of Newport Pagnell, by Mr Newton, 
who left Olney in 1780, he was persuaded by 
him to translate some of the spiritual songs of 
the celebrated Madame Guion. In the same, 
and the following year, he was also induced 
to prepare a volume of poems for the press, 
which, owing to the spirit and liberality of Mr 
Johnson, publisher, of St Paul’s Church-yard, 
was printed in 1782. ‘This volume did not 
attract any great degree of public attention. 
The principal topics are—Error, Truth, Ex- 
postulation, Hope, Charity, Retirement, and 
Conversation ; all of which are treated with 
originality, but at the same time with a portion 
of religious austerity, (the natural result of his 
opinions,) which, without some very striking 
recommendation, was not at that time of a 
nature to acquire popularity. They are in 
rhymed heroics ; the style being rather strong 
than poetical, although never flat or insipid. 
A short time before the publication of this vo- 
lume, Mr Cowper became acquainted with 
lady Austen, widow of sir Robert Austen, who 
subsequently resided for some time at the par- 
sonage-house at Olney. To the sprightly and 
salutary influence of this lady, the world 19 in- 
debted at once for the exquisitely humorous 
ballad of John Gilpin, and the author’s master- 
piece, ‘‘The Task.” ‘The latter admirable 
poem chiefly occupied his second volume, 
which was published in 1785, and rapidly se- 
cured universal admiration. ‘ The Task” 
unites minute accuracy with great elegance 
and picturesque beauty ; and after Thomson, 
Cowper is probably the ;oet who has added 
most to the stock of natural imagery. The 
moral reflections in this poem are also exceed- 
ingly impressive ; and its delineation of cha- 
racter 8 ds in genuine nature. His reli- 
gious system too, although discoverable, is less 
gloomily exhibited in this, than in his other 
productions. This volume also contained his 
‘‘ Tirocinium,’”’ a piece strongly written, and 
abounding with striking observations, whatever 
may be thought of its decision against public 
education. In 1784 Mr Cowper felt himself 
impelled by a sense of gratitude to Mrs Unwin, 
to give up the friendship, with the possibility 
of a still nearer alliance with lady Austen. 
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This piece of self-denial is possibly to be re- 
ted, as the influence of that accomplished 
ady had been clearly beneficial ; but the mo- 
tives of Cowper were as praiseworthy as the 
jealousy and self-love of the party for whom 
the sacrifice was made, were, under all the 
circumstances, excusable. Notwithstanding 
this interruption to his tranquillity, he began 
abont this time his version of Homer ; which, 
after many impediments, appeared in two 4to 
vols. in July 1791. This work possesses much 
exactness, ax to sense, and is certainly a more 
accurate representation of Homer than the 
version of Pope ; but English blank verse can- 
not sufficiently sustain the less poetical parts 
of Homer, and the general effect is bald and 
saic. Disappointed at the reception of this 
aborious work, he meditated a revision of it, 
as also the superintendence of an edition of 
Milton, and a new didactic poem, to be enti- 
tled “ The Four Ages ;’’ but although he oc- 
casionally wrote a few verses, and revised his 
Odyssy, amidst his glimmerings of reason, 
those a: d all other undertakings finally gave 
way to a relapse of his malady. His disorder 
extended, with little intermission, to the close 
of life ; which, melancholy to relate, ended in 
w state of absolute despair. In 1794 pen- 
sion of S00/. per ann. was granted him by the 
crown, by the good office of earl Spencer, 
which happily prevented any pecuniary incon- 
venience to himself and friends. In the be- 
ginning of 1800, this gifted, but afflicted man 
of genius, exhibited symptoms of dropsy, which 
carried him off on the 25th April following, at 
Dereham in Norfolk, to which place he had 
been finally removed, by his relations, He 
was buried the week following, in the church 
of that place, where a monument to his me- 
mory has been erected by his relation, lady 
Hesketh. Since his death, Cowper has, by 
the care and industry of his friend and biogra- 
pher, Hayley, become known to the admiring 
world, as one of the most facile and elegant 
letter-writters on record. The phenomenon 
of a talent, exhibiting so fine a combination of 
wit, humour, and fascinating ease, in union 
with a tendency so sombre as that which 
proved the bune of Cowper’s existence, will 
never possibly be adequately solved. The 
complexion which his malady assumed, it has 
been argued, is no proof that it was caused 
by the doctrine which caught so baleful a hold 
of his mind. This is most certain: but it is 
equally undeniable, that it is the most fatal 
prepossession a disordered mind can receive ; 
and that it is very doubtful if the life led by 
Cowper at Olney, and the exclusive connexions 
which be formed there, were not unfortunate 
circumstances, considering the turn which his 
religious prepossessions had taken. Be all 
this as it may, he will always remain an exam- 
ple of conspicuous genius, united with the 
most appalling of all afflictive visitations ; and 
of the existence of the purest reason, and finest 
moral and social feelings, in the midst of re- 
ligious convictions of their utter worthlessness. 
Another extraordinary fact is connected with 
the life of Cowper ; he did not write with a 
Bioc. Dicr.— No. XXXVI. 
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formal view to publication, much before he had 
reached the age of fifty ; and attained to his 
sixty-ninth year, notwithstanding his delicate 
health and extraordinary mental sufferings. — 
Life by Hayley. 

COWPER (Wixuram, earl) an English 
lawyer, the son of sir W. Cowper, a Hertford- 
shire baronet. After being called to the bar, 
he advanced a iese'| in his profession, and was 
chosen recorder Colchester. In 1695 he 
obtained a seat in parliament for the borough 
of Hertford ; and on the accessioa of queen 
Anne, he was made queen’s council, and in 
1705, keeper of the great seal. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed lord high chancel- 
lor, and was raised to the peerage by the title 
of viscount Fordwich. Lord Cowper was a 
distinguished supporter of the whig adminis- 
tration, which retired on the triumph of the 
party which brought about the treaty of 

trecht. He held the office till 1710; when 
he resigned, in opposition to the wishes of 
her majesty, on whose death he again 
accepted the seals. In 1717 he was raised to 
the earldom, and in 1718 he finally retire? 
from office. The latter part of his life war 
distinguished by some strenuous exertiona ~ 
favour of religious liberty ; in particular a 
effected the overthrow of a bill, by which per- 
sons were to be subjected to penalties for de- 
nying the Trinity. He was however accused 
of being favourable to the pretender, but clearlv 
without foundation, although he opposed the 
proceedings against Atterbury, and protested 
against a bill for taxing papists. Ile died at 
his seat at Hertingfordbury in 1723.— Biog. Brit. 

COWPER (Wittiam) an English ana- 
tomist of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Alresford in Hampshire, and prac- 
tised as a surgeon in London, with considera- 
ble reputation. In 1694 he published a work 
entitled ‘‘ Myotomia Reformata ;” but he is 
principally noted for a dispute with the Dutch 
anatomist, Godfrey Bidloo. Cowper is said 
to have procured three hundred copies of ana- 
tomical plates belonging to a work of Bidloo, 
and in 1698 published them as his own, with 
an English text quite different from the origi- 
nal Latin ; and a few additional figures. To 
this publication the name of Cowper was 
prefixed, without any mention of Bidlvo, 
except in the way of animadversion, The 
latter immediately published a very ill-natured 
pamphlet, entitled ‘* Gul. Cowperus citatem 
coram Tribunali,” appealing to the Royal So- 
ciety, whether Cowper ought not to be punish- 
ed asa plagiary of the worst kind, and accus- 
ing him of being a deceitful and ignorant 
fellow. Cowper answered him in his own 
style, in a pamphiet, in which he asserted that 
Bidloo had procured the figures for his plates 
from the widow of Swammerdam, the natu- 
ralist, and that he did not understand them. 
It does not however appear, that these charges 
were supported by any probable evidence. 
Cowper died in 1709.—Encyclop. Brit. Thom- 
son’s Hist. of the R. S. 

COX (Ricwarp) an eminent English pre 
late of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
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Whaddon in Bucks, in the year 1499. He 
received his education at Eton, whence he 
was removed to King’s college, Cambridge, of 
which he was chosen fellow. The character 
which he obtained for Jearning, induced cardi- 
nal Wolsey to fix upon him for one of the mem- 
bers of the new foundation which he soon after 
eatablished at Oxford. Here he obtained the 
same high reputation for learning as at Cam- 
bridge ; but having imbibed some of the new 
opinions of the day, he incurred the displea- 
sure of the university, and after being deprived 
of his preferments, he was imprisoned for he- 
resy. How he obtained his liberty is not 
known, but he was some time after chosen 
master of Eton school, and received several 
prebendaries through the influence of Cran- 
mer, at whose recommendation he was at 
length chosen tutor to prince Edward. On 
the accession of the latter, he became a privy 
counsellor, almoner to the king, chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and dean of West- 
minster. He was also appointed one of the 
commissioners to visit Oxford, where he is 
said to have shown a fanatical zeal in the 
destruction of certain hooks, which, with the 
superstition of the aye, he deemed favourable 
to magic, because they contained diagrams or 
mathematical figures. On the accession of 
Mary, he was stripped of all his preferments, 
and once more thrown into prison ; but being 
soon after released, he prudently quitted the 
kingdom, and settled first at Strasburgh, and 
afterwards at Frankfort, where he manifested 
as much intolerance towards his fellow exiles, 
who differed in the slightest degree from the 
church of England, as the popish party at 
home had displayed towards him. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he was recalled, and 
appointed one of the divines commissioned to 
revise the liturgy. In 1559 he was appointed 
bishop of Ely, and joined the prelates elect of 
Canterbury, London, Chichester, and Here- 
ford, in petitioning the queen against an act 
for exchanging and alienating the lands and 
revenues of bishops. He also maintained the 
lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy, to 
which Elizabeth objected, and endeavoured, 
but in vain, to obtain the establishment of the ec- 
clesiastical body of laws which had been drawn 
up by archbishop Cranmer. He was liberal 
to the friends of the church as established, 
but exhibited the spirit of persecution very 
strongly towards nonconformists of all descrip- 
tions, During the latter years of his life he 
was much harassed by the endeavours of the 
rapacious courtiers to obtain ts of the 
lands of his see, which he would not consent 
to alienate ; but petitioned to resign, which 
was granted. No other prelate however would 
wacceed on the implied terms, so that he died 
bishop of Ely at last. He was author of seve- 
ral controversial pieces, and contributed the 
four , the 
istle to the Romans, tothe ‘‘ Bishops’ Bible.” 
@ is also gaid to have had a share in the 
compilation of Lilly’s grammar. He died in 
1581, in the eighty-second year of his age.— 
Bicg. Brit. 
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COX (sir Ricnarp) an Irish statesman and 
historian, who was a native of Bandon, in the 
county of Cork. He was educated as an at- 
torney, and then studied at Gray’s Inn, and 
was called to the bar. In 1680 he was made 
recorder of Kinsale, and he practised with re- 
putation as a counsellor. Being a protestant, 
and having displayed his zeal against the ca- 
tholics, he thought proper to withdraw to Eng- 
land in 1687. On the triumph of his 
he was made a justice of the Common Pleas, 
and also military governor of Cork. After 
some fluctuations of official employment, he 
was made lord chancellor in 1703, and he fill- 
ed that important situation with respectability. 
In 1706 he was created a baronet, and in the 
following year he was dismissed from the chan~- 
cellorship. He was afterwards again in office, 
as lord chief justice of the Queen’s Bench ; 
but he was removed at the accession of George I, 
and spent the remainder of his long life in 
retirement, dying in 1733, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. He was the author of several 
publications, but the only one of importance is 
his ‘‘ Hibernia Anglicana; or the History of 
Ireland from the Conquest thereof by the Eng- 
lish to the present Time,”’ in 2 parts, 1689, 1700. 
A recent traveller in Ireland has preserved a 
keen, or death-song, composed for the funeral 
of this gentleman, which, whether or not it 
may be strictly characteristic of the individual, 
it displays traits of national manners suffi- 
ciently curious to excuse its insertion :—‘‘ My 
love and darling, though I never was in your 
kitchen, yet I have heard an exact account of it. 
The brown roast meat continually coming from 
the fire ; the black boilers continually boiling ; 
the cock of the beer barrel for ever running ; 
and even if a score of men came in, no person 
would enquire their business ; but they would 
give them a place at your table, and let them 
eat what they pleased, nor would they bring 
them in a bill in the morning.’—‘‘ My love 
and friend, I dreamed, through my morning 
slumbers, that your castle fell into decay, and 
that no person remained in it. The birds sung 
sweetly no longer, nor were there leaves upon 
the bushes : all was silence and decay! The 
dream told me that our beloved man was 
lost to us—that the noble horseman was gone! 
the renowned squire Cox !’’—‘* My love and 
darling, you were nearly related to the lord of 
Clare, and to O‘Donovan of Bawnlehan ; to 
Cox with the blue eyes, and to Townsend of 
White-court. This is the appointed day for 

our funeral], and yet I see none of them com- 
ing to place even a green sod over you.”” This 
threnody, which was taken down from the re- 
citation of a Hibernian matron, whose me- 
mory was stored with her country’s funeral 
poetry, may reasonably be supposed to owe 
nothing to the translator.—TZ. C. Croker’s Re- 
searches in the South of Ireland, 1824. Aikin’s 
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COXETER (Tuomas) a laborious collec- 
tor of materials relating to pet cpaag and 
antiquities. He was born at Lechiade in Glou- 
cestershire in 1689, and became a commoner 
and student of civil law at Trinity college, Ox- 
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ferd. He afterwards went to London to quahfy 
himself fer professional practice, but some 
disappointments which he incurred, divert- 
ed him from bis purpose ; and he devoted his 
time to the collecton of books and manu- 
scripts, by means of which he afforded assist- 
ance to several authors and editors in their 
literary undertakings. Ames’s History of 
Printing ; ‘Theobald's edition of Shakspeare ; 
Cibber's Lives of the Poets; and Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, are among the works 
principally indebted to the mdustry of Corxe- 
ter. Ile died in 1747, aged about fifty-eight. 
His only publication appears to have been a 
new edition of Bayly’s Life of Bishop Fisher ; 
but his name was prefixed, as the editor, to the 
plays of Massinger, 1759, 4 vols. 8vo, and to 
another posthumous publication, entitled ‘‘ Cri- 
tical Reflexions on the Old English Drama- 
tic Writers,’’ 1761, 8vo. Coxeter had formed 
the design of publishing a series of old English 
dramas, which Dodsley peifected ; and he 
acted as secretary to a society for encouraging 
the study of English history, under the patron- 
age of which, Carte’s voluminous history was 
produced.—Gent. Mag. 

COYPEL (Noet) an eminent French pain- 
ter of the seventeenth century. He studied 
under an artist at Orleans, and afterwards go- 
ing to Paris, he so much distinguished himself 
that he was admitted into the Academy of 
Painting, and employed at the Louvre. In 
1672 the king gave him apartments in that 
palace, and appointed him director of the 
French Academy at Rome. After staying 
three years at Rome, he returned to France 
in 1676; and he was subsequently employed, 
among other works, in making designs for the 
Gobelin tapestries, and was chosen rector of 
«be academy. He died in 1707, aged seven- 
ty-nine.—Anrnony Coypet, eldest son of 
Noel, obtained distinction in the same profes- 
sion, and succeeded his father as rector of the 
academy in 1707 ; and in 1715 he was ap- 
pointed first painter to the king. He died in 
172%, leaving, besides the productions of his 
pencil, a poetical epistle on painting, in which 
the principles of the art are displayed with 
accuracy, taste, and elegance of style.—Noe 
Nicnoias Coyrxx, younger son of Noel, was 
also a painter, who, after the death of his bro- 
ther, attained some eminence. His designs 
are said to be elegant and correct; and etch- 
ings of some of them have been made by him- 
self and other artists. He died in 1735.— 
Cuaries AnTHoNy CoyPeEL, another painter, 
was the son of Anthony, whom he succeeded 
as principal painter to the king. He esta- 
blished a preparatory school of painting, for 
students destined for the academy at Rome ; 
and instituted an exhibition of pictures at the 
Luxembourg gallery. He was likewise a dra- 
matic writer. His death took place in 1752, 
at the age of fifty-eight.—D’Argenville Vies 
des Petntres. 

COZENS (ALExaNnDER) an ingenious, but 
fanciful artist, who was a native of Russia, 
and settled in London as a landscape painter 
and drawing-master. He is said to have had 
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a very extraordinary method of designing bis 
subjects, by arranging a number of chance 
formed blota and flourishes to produce tke 
figures he mtended. The application of this 
mode of execution to the production of land- 
scapes, was the subject of a tract, which he 
published. He was also the author of a theo- 
ritical work, entitled ‘The Principles of 
Beauty relative to the Human Face,” 1778, 
folio, with plates by Bartolozzi ; and other pub- 
lications. He died in 1786.—Jonan Cozens, 
his son, also a landscape painter of some emi- 
nence, became deranged, and died in 1799,— 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

CRAIG (Joun) a learned mathematician, 
who was a native of Scotland, and was settled 
at Cambridge, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Nothing more is known of 
his personal history. As a mathematical wri- 
ter, he distinguished himeelf by a number of 
papers on Fluxions, and other subjects, in the 
Philosophical Transactions ; and bye contro- 
versy with John Bernouilli, on the quadrature 
of curved lines and curvilinear figures. But 
his principal claims to notice depend on his 
‘* Theologis Christiane Principia Mathema- 
tica,’’ London, 1699, 4to. The object of this 
work is to show, from mathematical calcula- 
tions—1. That the certainty of the history of Je- 
sus Christ would have ceased entirely at the end 
of the eighth century, if it had been supported 
only by the oral testimony of one person. 2. That 
the probability of this history composed by 
four writers, and propagated by a great many 
copies of their works, was as strong in 1699 
as it would have been in the time of Christ, 
to a person who had heard it related by the 
twenty-eight disciples. 3. That the probabi- 
lity of this history at the end of 3150 years 
from the birth of Christ, will entirely cease, 
and that this consequently will be the period 
when the Son of God will come to judge the 
world ; because then, as is inferred from Luke, 
chap. vill. ver. 8, there will be no more faith 
on the earth. From this statement it will ap- 
pear that Craig, whatever be thought of his 
reasoning, was still a believer. His tract was 
republished at Leipsic, 1755, 4to, by J. D. 
Titius of Wittemberg, with a refutation of 
his arguments ; which were also combated by 
the abbé Houteville.— Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CRAIG or KRAAGIUS (Nicworas) a 
Danish historian of the sixteenth century. He 
was a native of Ripen, and became rector of 
the public school at Copenhagen, and after- 
wards professor of Greek in the university. 
He was also historiographer royal, and wrote 
‘‘ Annals of Denmark,” folio, and left some 
historical collections in manuscript. <A treae 
tise ‘‘De Republica Lacedemoniorum,”’ 8va, 
and other works, were also published by 
Craig ; who died in 1402, aged fifty-two.— 
Moreri. Sibbern Bibl Hist. Dano- Norv. 

CRAMER (GaazreL) a native of Geneva, 
where he became professor of mathematics, 
and obtained considerable celebrity. He pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘‘ Introduction 4 la Thé- 
orie des Lignes Courbés,” 1750, 4to; and ke 
edited the works of woe and the Berasguil- 
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lis, His correspondence with eminent mathe- 
maticians in various parts of Exrope was very 
extensive ; and he was a member of several 
scientific societies. In 1750 he was made pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the university ; 
and he died in 175%, at the age of forty-eight, 
after having occupied, with reputation, some 
political offices in the republic.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Biog. Univ. 

CRAMER (Joan Anprew) a German 
metallurgist of great eminence. | He was born 
at Quedlinburg in 1710, and died near Dres- 
den in December 1777. He appears to have 
been the first who treated of the art of assay- 
ing systematically, in his work entided ‘ Ele- 
menta Artis Docimastice,” 1739, 2 vols. 8vo, 
which was republished in an improved form in 
1744, and has been translated into German, 
French, and English. He likewise wrote a 
treatise on the management of forests, and 
another on metallurgy, which was left incom- 
plete, in consequence of his death. Cramer 
was an exellent practical chemist, and made 
artificial gems of great beauty. He was well 
acquainted with natural philosophy, natural 
history, mathematics, astronomy, and political 
economy. His character was marked with 
some singularities. He was not only extremely 
careless as to his dress and personal appear- 
ance, but was equally negligent as to food and 
rest, sometimes taking his principal meal at 
midnight, elf : 
sleep, just when it suited his inclination and 
convenience. 
town-wall, through which there was an en- 
trance to it; and his own apartment was a 
dusty, dirty room, in which books, models, 
eoals, crucibles, and other chemical utensils 
were strewed about in ‘‘ most admired disor- 
der.” To finish his character—he was rough 
and abrupt in his behaviour, treating with ht- 
tle regard to ceremony, persons of all ranks.— 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CRAMER (Jonn Anprew) one of the 
most eminent literati of modern Germany. He 
was born at Jostadt near Annaberg in 1725, 
and after feceiving some education under his 
father, who was a clergyman, he was sent in 
174% tothe university of Leipsic. He adopt- 
ed the ecclesiastical profession, and after hav- 
ing occupied differeat situations in his own 
country, he was, through the friendship of 
Klopstock, and the patronage of count Bern- 
storff, in 1754, made chaplain to the court at 
Copenhagen ; and in 1765 he was appointed 
professor of theology in the university of that 
city. ‘The revolution in Denmark, which ac: 
companied the fall of count Struensee, deprivec 
Cramer of bis chaplainship, and in 1771 he re- 
tired to Lubeck. In 1774 he again entered intc 
the Danish eervice, becoming professor of the- 
ology at Kiel, and preacher in the Castle 
church. He died June 12th, 1788. Cramer 
ranke high among his countrymen as a divine. 
an orator, an histerian, and a poet, In hit 
‘translation of the Psalms, he is said to have 
displayed the true spint of Oriental poetry. 
His two odes, “ David,”’ and “ Luther,” are 
particularly esteemed ; and though his compo- 


and throwing himself on his bed to, 
'of a friend at Waltham Abbey, he there met 
His house was fixed to the| with Dr Edward Fox, the king’s almoner, 
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sitions are not so spirited as those of Klop= 
stock and Ramler, he far surpasses those wri- 
ters in the ease and elegance of bis versifica- 
tion. His principal prose works are—‘‘ The 
Homilies and Opuscula of John Chrysostom, 
translated and accompanied with Dissertatinns 
and Notes,’”’ Leipsic, 1748-51, 10 vols. 8vo; 
‘© Bogsuet’s Introduction to Universal History, 
translated from the French, and continued with 
Historico-critical Dissertations,’"’ 1748-86, 3 
vols. 8vo; and two collections of Sermons. 
He also assisted Klopstock in a periodical 
work, entitled ‘The Northern Spectator.””— 
Charactere Teutscher dichter und Prosuisten, 
Berlin, 1781. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CRANMER (Tuomas) the patriarch of the 
English Reformation in the reign of Henry 
VIII. He is said to have been descended 
from a Norman family, and was the son of 
Thomas Cranmer, Esq. of Aslacton in Not- 
tinghamshire, where he was born in 1489. 
He entered as a student of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1503, and took the degree of MA, 
and obtained a fellowship, which he lost by 
contracting a marrriage with the relation of an 
innkeeper. His wife however soon died in 
childbed, and he regained his appointment, 
and in 1523 he proceeded to his degree of DD, 
and was chosen reader of theological lectures 
in his college, and examiner of candidates for 
degrees in divinity. Having retired from Cam- 
bridge, on account of the plague, to the house 


and 
r Gardiner, afterwards bishop of Winchester, 
o whom he was previously known. In the 
‘ourse of conversation on the then meditated 
ivorce of Henry VIII from his first wife Ca- 
sharine of Arragon, Craumer remarked, that 
she question of its propriety might be better 
decided by consulting learned divines and 
members of universities than by an appeal to 
the pope. The opinion thus delivered having 
been reported to the king by Dr Fox, his ma- 
jesty was highly delighted with it, exclaiming, 
at the prospect it afforded him of being able 
‘0 remove the obstacles to the gratification of 
his passions: ‘* By , the man has got the 
sow by the right ear.’”” Cranmer was sent for 
‘o court, made a king’s chaplain, and coms 
manded to write a treatise on the subject of 
the divorce. Having executed this task to the 
satisfaction of his master, he was rewarded 
with a hving, and the archdeaconry of Jaun- 
ton. In 1530 he was sent abroad with others 
to carry Ins plan into execution, by collecting 
the opinions of the divines and canonists of 
France, Italy, and Germany, on the validity 
of the king’s marriage. At Rome he present- 
ed his treatise to the pope, and offered pub- 
licly to defend its doctrine, but no champion 
was permitted to enter the lists with him. The 
temporizing pontiff, Clement VII, though he 
could not have relished the arguments of the 
English polemic, was however unwilling to 
offend his master, and Cranmer was appoint- 
ed the pope’s penitentiary throughout Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. He left Rome, 
and proceeded sole ambassador to Germany, 
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further to prosecute the object of his missicn. 
He there obtaired for his opinions the sanc- 
tion of a great number of German divines and 
civilians, and formed such intimate connexions 
with the rising party of the protestants, as pro- 
bably influenced greatly his future conduct. 
That he meditated decided hostility to the see 
ef Rome may be inferred from his contracting 
marriage, though ir holy onlers, with the niece 
of Dr Osiander, a famous protestant divine. 
Cranmer was employed by the hing to con- 
clude a commercial treaty between England 
and the Netherlands ; after which he was or- 
Jered home, to take possession of the metro 

politan see of Canterbury, left vacant by the 
death of archbishop Warham. — He hesitated 
to accept of this dignity, professing to be scru- 
pulous about applying to the pope for the bulls 
necessary for his consecration. ‘This difficulty 
was obviated by a vague and secret protesta- 
tion, which can be justified only on the Jesuiti- 
cal principle of the lawfulness of mental reser- 
vations or virtual falsehoods. ‘The application 
being therefore made in the usual manner to 
the court of Rome, the pall and bulls were 
sent, notwithstanding the strong reasons which 
the pope had to suspect the partiality of the 
new primate for the doctrines of the German 
reformers. He soon set the papal authority at 
defiance, by pronouncing sentence of divorce 
between Henry and Catharine, and confirming 
the hing's marriage with Aune Boleyn. The 
pope threatened excommunication ; but Cran- 
mer and, his master were prepared for opposi- 
tion ; and an act of parliament was immedi- 
ately passed for abolishing the pope’s supre- 
macy, and declaring the hing cluef head of 
the church of England. The archbishop em- 
ployed all his influence in forwarding such mca- 
sures as might give permanence to the Refor- 
mation. ‘The Bible was translated into Eng- 
lish, and dispersed among the people ; the 
monastic institutions were suppressed ; the 
superstidous observances connected with them 
were abolished ; and provision was made for 
the instruction of all ranks in the principles of 
the prevailing party. In 1556 the casuistry of 
Cranmer was a sccond time exerted to gratify 
the base passions of his tyrannical sovereign. 
When Anne Boleyn was destined to lose her 


repatation and her hfe, that the hing might 
take another consort, it was determined also 
to bastardize her issue, and the archbishop 
meanly stooped to pronounce a sentence of di- 
vorce, on the plea that the queen had con- 
fessed to him her having been contracted to 
lord Percy, before her marriage with the king. 
The compliances of the primate served to in- 
sure him the gratitude of Henry, though he 
was obliged to make some important sacrifices 
to royal prejudice, which was strongly in favour 
of the ancient faith, where that did not tend 
to curb the king’s own passions or preroga- 
tives. Jn 15539 was passed an act of parlia- 
ment, called the ‘* Bloody Act,”’ condemning 
to death all who supported the right of marri- 
age of priests, and communion of both hinds 
to the laity, and who opposed transubstantia- 
tion, auricular confession, vows of chastity, and 
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the necessity of private masses. Cranmer cp- 
posed as long as he dared this enactment; bat 
finding his efforts vain, he gave way, and sent 
his own wife back to her friends in Germany. 
The hing so far sympathised with his favou- 
rite on this occasion, as to send the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Essex to Lambeth, 
that they might comfort him under his disap- 
pointment!  Hle subsequently succeeded in 


‘carrying some points in favour of farther Re- 


formation ; and in 1540 he published a wark 
for popular use, chiefly of his own compusition, 
entitled ‘‘ The necessary erudition of a Chris- 
tian Man.” ‘The same year he exlubited a 
landable instance of private friendship, in writ- 
ing to the hing in behalf of Cromwell, earl of 
Essex, in whose safety asa political coadjutor 
he was deeply interested, and after whose exe- 
cution, which he could not prevent, he retired 
from court, and avoided further interference in 
state affairs. Ile had however already done 
too much ever to be pardoned by the secret 
votaries of ponery, by whose machinations aa 
accusation was preferred against him, before 
the privy council, of having opposed the six 
articles in the statute of 1559, ana infected 
the whole realm with novel doctiines. On 
this critical occasion the hing did not desert 
his old servant; who, when the councillors, 
after treating him with indignity, were about 
to commit him to the Tower, put a check to 
their proceedings, by an appeal to the hing 
and the production of the royal signet, with 
which he had been furnished for that purpose. 
On the death of Henry in 1546-7, the arch- 
bishop was left one of the executors of his will, 
and member of the regency appointed to 
govern the kingdom during the minority of 
Edward VI. He united his interest with that 
of the earl of Hertford, afterwards duke of So- 
merset, and proceeded to model the church of 
England according to the notions of Zuinglius, 
rather than those of Luther. By his instru- 
mentality, the liturgy was drawn up and esta- 
blished by act of parliament, and articles of 
religion were compiled, the validity of which 
was enforced by royal authority’ For the 
creed which he had thus enacted, no less in- 
fallitality was claimed than had by the catho- 
lics been previously attached to their doctrines. 
Under Cranmer's ecclesiastical government, 
Joan Bocher and George van Paris expiated in 
the flames their supposed heresies ; and the 
fate of the former is rendered peculiarly strik - 
ing, by the fact that the primate, by his spiri- 
tual authority and pressing importunity, con- 
strained the young king to sign the death war- 
rant for the auto-de-fe of the unhappy crimi- 
nal, which he would not be prevailed on to do 
till he had disburdened his own conscience, by 
telling the archbishop, that if the deed were 
sinful he should answer for it to God. The 
exclusion of the princess Mary from the 
crown, by the will of her brother, was a mea- 
ture in which Cranmer joined the partizans of 
lady Jane Grey, apparently in opposition to 
his own judgment. With others who had 
been most active in her elevation, he was sent 
to the ‘Tower on the accession of Mary. ‘That 
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had personal obligations to C ; 
eg said to have a her fom the 


anger of her father, which menaced her with 
destruction, for her pertinacious adherence to 
the Catholic faith ; but she could not forget 
or forgive the disgrace of her mother and her- 
self, in effecting which, the archbishop had 
been so important an agent ; he was therefore 
destined to become the inevitable victim of 
popish ascendancy. Had he been sacrificed 
at once, without being insulted with mock cle- 
mency and treated with studied cruelty, his 
‘utors would have escaped the imputa- 
tion of dark revenge and diabolical malice, 
which bistory has affixed to their memory. 
After a disputation with some catholic divines, 
in which Cranmer and his fellow prisoners, 
Ridley and Latimer, defended their principles 
with decency and spirit; the former was tried 
before commissioners sent from Rome, on the 
charge of blasphemy, perjury, incontinence, 
and heresy ; and the proceedings of the court 
were terminated by citing the archbishop to 
appear within eighty days at Rome, to deliver 
in person his vindication to the pope. ‘To 
comply with this mandate was impossible, as 
he was detained in prison; notwithstanding 
which, when the appointed period was ex- 
pired, he was declared contumacious for not 
making his appearance, and sentenced to be 
de ed and deprived of office, which was 
done accordingly. After this, a treacherous 
lenity was shown him, and flattering promises 
were made which induced him to sign a re 
cantation of his alleged errors, and become in 
fact acatholic convert. The triumph of his 
enemies was now complete, and nothing was 
wanting but the sacrifice of their abused and 
degraded victim. Oxford was the scene of 
his exeution; but to make the tragedy more 
impressive, he was placed on a scaffold in St 
Mary’s church, the day he was to suffer, there 
to listen to a declaration of his faults and he- 
resies, his extorted penitence, and the neces- 
sity of his expiating by his death, errors which 
heaven alone could pardon, but which were 
of an enormity too portentous to be passed 
over by an codees Fa unal. Those who plan- 
ned this proceeding, accomplished but half 
their object. Cranmer was either prepared to 
encounter their deceptive cruelty, or was work- 
ed to a pitch of heroism, by resentment and 
religious enthusiasm. Instead of confessing 
the justnese of his sentence, and submitting to 
it in silence, or imploring mercy, he calmly 
acknowledged that the fear of death had made 
him belie his conscience, and declared that 
nothing could afford him consolation, but the 
prospect of extenuating his guilt by encoun- 
tering, as a protestant penitent, with firmness 
aud resignation, the fiery torments which 
awnited him. He was, as may be imagined, 
immediately hurried to the stake, where he 
behaved with the resolution of a martyr; 
keeping his right hand, with which he had 
ed his recantation, extended in the flames, 
that it might be consumed before the rest of 
his body, exclaiming from time to time—‘' That 
wn y hand!” He was executed March 
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21,1555-6. The fate of Cranmer has shed 
a false lustre over his character, and procured 
him the reputation of a protestant martyr ; 
while he was in reality the victim of party 
malice and personal revenge. Successively a 
catholic, a Lutheran, a Zuinglian, a defender 
of transubstantiation, and then a persecutor of 
those who believed that doctrine, the sound- 
ness, if not the sincerity of his faith may 
fairly be questioned. Even the purity of his 
motives, as a reformer, is rendered sumewhat 
doubtful, by the fact of his having obtained, on 
very advantageous terms, numerous grants of 
estates which had belonged to suppressed mo- 
nasteries. His private character however was 
amiable ; and whatever may have been his 
principles, no doubts can exist as to the su- 
eminence of his talents. His continued 
vour with the capricious Henry, is a decisive 
proof of his mental superiority. With the 
ene which ever distinguishes genius, he 
steadily pursued his gran ae eae the inde- 
pendence of the English church ; to the esta- 
blishment of which he contributed almost in- 
finitely beyond any other individua}. With- 
out the enthusiasm of Luther, he effected for 
his native country what Luther did for Chris- 
tendom ; and in spite of his weaknesses and 
errors, he has gained an imperishable name.— 
Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer. Gilpin’s Lives 
of the Reformers. Biog. Brit. Dyer’s Hist. 
of the University of Cambridge, vol. ii, 
CRANTOR, a Greek philosopher and poet 
was born at Solos in Cilicia, BC. S00. After 
having obtained honourable notice in his na- 
tive country, he repaired to Athens, where he 
became one of the disciples of Xenocrates, 
and subsequently of his successor Polemo. 
He adhered to the Platonic system, but was 
not very lucid in his explanation of it ; but was 
much esteemed for the excellence of his moral 
writings, a treatise of his upon consolation un- 
der affliction, being highly praised in the Tus- 
cular questions of Cicero. Horace, in the se- 
cond epistle of his first book, has also testi- 
fied to the moral celebrity of Crantor. Of his 
poems nothing is now known, but that he 
sealed them up, and deposited them in the tem- 
ple of Minerva at Solos. He died of a dropsy 
when scarcely on the verge of old age.—Diog. 
Laert. Bayle. Stanley's Hist. Phi. 
CRASHAW (Ricuarp) an English poet 
of the seventeenth century. He was the son 
of a clergyman of the church of England, and 
was educated at Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of MA. in 1638, and became a fel- 
low of Peterhouse college. In 1644 he was, 
with other members of the university, ejected 
for refusing to take the covenant ; on which 
he went to France, and turned Roman Ca- 
tholic. His friend Cowley, the poet, recom- 
mended him to the patronage of queen Henri- 
etta Maria, through which he obtained a ca- 
nonry in the church of Loretto; and soon af- 
ter his induction, he died of a fever, in 1650. 
He pubiished a volume of devotional poetry in 
1634, which was suppressed ; and a collection 
of his poems was published by a friend iu 
1646. Among them is a translation from the 
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Italian of Marino, of the first book of the 
** Sospetto d’Herode,” some of which 
appear to have been imitated by Milton ; who 
is not the only writer who has condescended 


to borrow from this neglected bard. A selec- | 


tidén from the works of Crashaw, with some 

account of the author, was published in 1785, 

by Peregrine Philips.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s 
en. Bio 


CRATES, a cynic philosopher, and after 
its founder, the most celebrated of the sect. 


He was born at Thebes in Beotia, and lived | 


about BC. 300. From his native city he re- 
paired to Athens, where he became a disciple 
and imitator of Diogenes. His temper was 

owever less gloomy and morose than that of 
his master, a he acquired considerable influ- 
ence among the Athenians. The respect in 
which he was held, inspired a young and rich 
lady, of a good family, called Hipparchia, with 
an unconquerable passion for him ; a marriage 
followed, in spite of the most disinterested re- 
monstrances on his part, and she acquiesced 
with enthusiasm in all the self-denial of the 
sect. The sayings of this philosopher are nu- 
merous, but not very pointed, being chiefly in 
praise of forbearance, and in opposition to su- 

erfluities. Some of his letters are to he found 
in the Epistole Cynicz, printed at the Sor- 
bonne, a book without date, and very scarce. 
—Diog. Laert. Enfield’s Hist. Philos. Suidas. 

CRATES, an academic philosopher, an 
Athenian or Thracian by birth, who flourished 
about 270 BC. He was the disciple and friend 
of Polemo, whom he succeeded in the chair 
of the academy. He had many celebrated dis- 
ciples, including Arcesilaus, the founder of the 
second academy, Bion, Theodorus, &c. He 
left behind several philosophical pieces, which 
were much admired by the votaries of the 
foundation of the old academy; as also some 
Comedies and a few orations delivered by him 
on embassies or public aeeasindi— Ding -Laare: 
Enfield’s Hist. of Philo. 

CRATINUS, acomic poet of Athens, who 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
He is said to have written twenty-one come- 
dies, nine of which obtained prizes. Quinti- 
lian reckons him among the principal Greek 
comic writers, and praises his style. The re- 
mains of his works consist only of a few de. 
tached verses. Like Aristophanes he was a 
personal satirist, and besides other public cha- 
racters, he is said to have attacked Pericles. 
This dramatist has the reputation of having 
been a zealous votary of Bacchus ; and Horace 
introduces him declaring that no poetry of 
permanent celebrity can be produced by a wa- 
ter-drinker. Cratinus apparently did not in- 
jore his own constitution by his vinous pota- 
tions, as he lived to the age of ninety-five, and 
died 431 BC.—Vossiusde Poet. Grec. Baillet. 
Biog. Univ. 

CRATIPPUS, a@ peripatetic philosopher of 
the age of Cicero, pronounced by that great 
man to be the most able he had ever heard. 
He was born at Mitylene, where he for some 
time taught philosophy with considerable re- 
putation ; he then removed to Athens, where 
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Cicero sent his son to study under him, nud 
bhowwed the sense which he entettained of his 
merits, by Pecvsiing on Cesar to present him 
with the freedom of Rome. Pom y and 
Brutus were also among the number of his ad- 
tmirers; and when the former retired to Mity- 
lene, after his defeat at Pharsalia, Cratippus 
was one of the ivhabitants deputed to wait 
upon him, in the way of condolence ; and he 
executed his critical task with great discretion 
and delicacy. Brutus also attended his lec- 
tures while making preparations against Mark 
Antuny. He was the author of some trea- 
tises concerning divination, which are men- 
tioned by Cicero. They appear to have been 
rather fanciful and hypothetical than philoso- 
phical or argumentative.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CRAWFORD (Apair) an eminent na- 
tural philosopher and medical writer, who was 
physician to St Thomas's hospital, professor of 
chemistry at Woolwich, and fellow of the 
Royal Society, and other scientific associations. 
He was the author of an ingenious work, en- 
titled ‘* Experiments and Observations on 
Animal Heat,” of which a second and enlarged 
edition was published in 1784, one vol. 8vo. 
An Examination of his Theory was published 
by Mr W. Morgan ; and his work, which at- 
tracted preat attention, was translated into 
German by L. F. F. Crell, and into Italian by 
Vasalli; with Morgan’s Answer and Notes, 
Dr Crawford also made some experiments on 
the matter of cancer, and he was the first who 
recommended muriate of barytes as a remedy 
for scrofula. He was born in 1749, and died 
at Lymington in Hampshire, July 29, 1795. 
His fatal disease was consumption; and it isa 
remarkable proof of the deceptive influence of 
that malady on the mental powers, that all Dr 
Crawford’s professional knowledge could not 
prevent him from cherishing expectations of 
recovery almost to his last moments. The day 
before he died he told his servant that he 
should set off the next morning for London, 
and desired that a list might be made out of 
such metropolitan friends as had called on 
him, that he might return their visits. A poast- 
humous tract of this writer, entitled ‘‘ An Ex- 
perimental Enquiry into the Effect of Tonics 
and other medicinal Substances on the Cohe- 
sion of the Animal Fibre,” 8vo. appeared in 
1816.—Biog. Univ. Editor. 

CRAWFORD (Anne) an English actress 
of great eminence. She was the daughter of 
an apothecary at Bath, and having married 
Mr Dancer, a theatrical performer, she made 
her first ab abet on the stage at Ports- 
mouth, and afterwards played at York. In 
1758 she went to Dublin, where her husband 
died, and she not long after became the wife 
of Barry, then managerof a theatre in that city. 
With him she returned to England, and per- 
formed at the Haymarket, Drury-lane, and 
Covent-garden theatres with great applause. 
She possessed great personal beauty ; and her 
talents in the delineation of love, jost-e~ ~~ 
row, and the tender passions in 4 
of the highest order. Her third | : 
Crawford, was a Dublin manager ; and en the 
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appearance of Mrs. Siddons at a rival theatre, ' unsuccessful in his first attempt, but his tra- 
Miss Crawford, in pathetic characters, success- | gedy of ‘‘ Idomenens,” produced in 1705, 
fully contested with her the palm of excellence, was well received; and ‘‘ Atreus,” his next 
though confessedly inferior in the sublimer per- piece, notwithstanding its shocking catastrophe, 
sonifications of the tragic muse. After having was highly appreciated by the public, and the 
retired from the stage, she again performed at reputation of the author became firmly esta- 
Covent-garden in 1797; but age had then blished. In 1708 he produced his “‘ Electra ;’”” 
manifestly impaired her histrionic powers. She | and in 1711 was acted his ‘‘ Rhadamistus,” 
died in 1801, aged sixty-seven.—Thespian ' the finest effort of his genius, which was exhi- 


Dictionary. 

CRAWFURD or CRAUFURD (Davin) 
a Scottish historian, was born at Drumsoy, 
near Glasgow, in 1665. He was appointed 
bistoriographer royal of Scctland by queen 
Anne; and in 1706 published ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Scotland during the times of the Four Re- 
gents.” This work has gone through two edi- 
tions, and was held in considerable estimation 
until Mr Laing pubhshed, from the original 
manuecript, ‘‘ The Historie and Life of King 
James Sext.” To this manuscript Crawford 
formally referred for certain passages in his 
Memoirs, although it contained nothing that 


bited thirty times in the course of the season 
in which it appeared. His tragedies ‘‘ Semi- 
ramis,”’ ‘* Pyrrhus,” and ‘‘ Xerzes,”’ appeared 
after a considerable interval, and rather dimi- 
nished than added to the fame of the author. 
Disgusted perhaps at his own failure, and dis- 
appointed in an attempt to obtain the notice of 
the court, Crebillon secluded himself from so0- 
ciety, and — was almost forgotten 
by the world. At length in 1731 he was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy, and was fa- 
voured with the partial attention and patron- 
age of the great. One of his latest produc- 
tions was the tragedy of ‘‘ Catiline,’”’ which 
ut it procured no new 


could in the least countenance them. His object appeared in 1749 ; 
was to brighten the characters of queen Mary | laurels for the poet; and ‘“ The Tri- 
end Bothwell ; and to effect that purpose, he | umvirate,”’ written when the author was 
carefully suppressed all the circumstances in ; upwards of eighty, ingloriously terminated his 
the quoted manuscript, which told against them; | theatrical achievements. He died in 1762. 
while every vague assertion in Camden, Spot. Crebillon has been termed the #schylus of 
tiswoode, Melville, and others was quoted in the French stage ; his scenes being distin- 
the margin, as confirming the evidence, thus! guished for strength and vigour of character 
misrepresented, of some unknown contempo- | rather than for the graces of style, and his dra- 
rary. Not only so, he intermixed positive fic- matic skill being most evident in pourtraying 
tions of his own ; and taking advantage of the the passions of rage and terror. A report was 
irregularity of the old writer, transposed and! circulated during the life of Crebillon, that 
altered facts to anawer his purpose. Having | the credit of his best works was due to a 
thus, on the narrow basis of the manuscript, | friend, who was a Carthusian friar, and who 
produced spurious memoirs of his own, he | died about the time the dramatist had attained 
declares solemnly in his preface, that '*‘ he | the zenith of his fame ; but there seems to be 
has not wrested any of the words, to add to | no just reason to doubt his title to the repu- 
one man’s credit, or to impair the honesty of | tation he skal He was quite an enthusiast, 
another,”? &c. &c.; and that ‘‘he has kept | when engaged in study. Some person entering 
as close as possible ta the meaning of his! his room during the mental concoction of a 
uuthor.”” Previously to this discovery, his tragic plot, he cried out. ‘ Do not disturb 
memoirs liad been quoted by Hume and Ro- | me—I am just a going to hang a knavish mi- 
bertson, and they were often brought forward | bister, and turn out a stupid one.” Like a 
by warm disputants in support of absolute fic- | celebrated modern poet, he is said to have 
tions. Mr. Laing calls Crawfurd’s work ‘‘ the usually composed his tragedies while walkin 
mout early if not the most impudent literary at which times he was uncommonly agitated: 
ey ever attempted in Scotland.’’ Heis His favourite retreat on such occasions was the 
said to have been the author of two plays, en- Jardin du Roi at Paris. His friend Duvernet, 
titled ‘* Courtship a la Mode,” and ‘‘Love at the naturalist, had given him a key by which 
First Sight.” He died in 1726. A “ Scot- | he might admit himeelf into the garden at plea- 
tish Peerage,”’ and the ‘‘History of the Stuart sure. One day he went there as usual, and 
Family,” have been errroneotsly attributed to supposing himself to be alone, threw off bis 
this writer, but belong to a Grorce Craw coat, and walked precipitately about the wind- 
FuRD, also author of ‘ History of Renfrew ”’ ing alleys, declaiming at the same time like a 
—Laing’s Preface to History of James Sert, maniac. One of the gardeners observed him, 
and Hist.of Scot. Brit. Crit. vol. xxviii. not without feeling considerable alarm; and 
CREBILLON (Prosrsn Jotyor pr) a he went and told Duvernet that some inmate 





age Asay tragic rage hs e was born 
in 1 at Di w is father was chief 
register of Ree als nt of Accounts. He re- 
ceived his education among the Jesuits, and 
was afterwards placed with a solicitor to qualify 
him for the profession of the law; but the 
drama bad more charms for him than the sta- 
tute-book, and he resolved to devote his ta- 


lente to the service of the tragic muse. He was’ 


of a mad-house had made his escape, and was 
ranging the walks of the garden under the in- 
fluence of astroug paroxysam. The uaturalist 
hastened to the place, and found it was his 
friend Crebillon, filled with poetical, and not 
maniacal furor ; and writhing like the Sybil, os 
the Pythian priestess, about to forth her 
oracles. ie withdrew without disturbing the 
poet, having undeceived the gardener, ana 
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laughing heartily at his mistake.— Aikin’s Gen. 
Biog. onth. Mag. SBiog. Univ. 

CREBILLON (Etras Prosren JOLyYOT 
DE) son of the foregoing, was born at Paris in 
1707. He was, like his father, a man of let- 
ters, but possessed inferior talents. He ac- 
quired considerable fame as a novel writer ; 
having in his various productions delineated 
with a lively pencil the manners of his time. 
The best known of his works is—‘‘ Les Egare- 
mens du Cour et de l’Esprit,”” to which Sterne 
alludes in his Sentimental Journey. His 
pieces are rather numerous, and some of them 
very licentious, He died at Paris in 1777. 
~—~Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CREECH (Tuomas) ascholar of some emi- 
nence for his classical translations, was born 
in 1659, at Blandford in Dorsetshire. He 
received his early education at the free-school 
of Sherborne, whence he was removed to 
Wadham college, Oxford. After taking the 
degree of MA. in 1683, he was elected fellow 
of All Souls, having the preceding year es- 
tablished his reputation asa scholar, by print- 
ing his translation of Lucretius. He also 
translated several other of the ancient poets, 
altogether, or in part, comprising selections 
from Homer and Virgil, nearly the whole of 
Horace, the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, the 
Idylls of Theocritus, and several of Plutarch’s 
Lives. He likewise published an edition of 
Lucretius in the original, with interpreta- 
tions and annotations. He was made BD. in 
1696, and in 1699 was presented to the living 
of Welwood in Herts, of which he never took 
possession, putting an end to his life at Ox- 
ford, in 1700. Various causes are assigned 
for this rash act, such as diappointment in 
regard to some pecuniary assistance, and the 
opposition of the family of a lady with whom 
he wished to be united. Some writers have 
attributed the catastrophe to a design on the 
part of Creech, who was a very eccentric per- 
son, to imitate Lucretius, with whose name 
his own was so intimately connected ; but itis 
obvious that all this is purely conjectural. 
This writer owes his fame almost exclustvely 
to his translation of Lucretius, the poe- 
tical merit of which is very small, although in 
the versification of the argumentative and me- 
chanical parts some skill is exhibited. War- 
ton also speaks handsomely of parts of his 
Theocritus, Horace, and Juvenal. As an edi- 
tor of Lucretius, he is chiefly valuable for his 
explanation of the Epicurean philosophy, for 
which however he was largely indebted tc 
Gassendi.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Dict. 

CREECH (W11114m) an eminent literary 
bookseller, was born Newcastle, near Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1745, of which place his 
father was minister. He received his educa. 
tion at Dalkeith and the university of Edin. 
burgh, with a view to the profession of medi. 
cine, which design he relinquished in favour 
of bookselling. He served an apprenticeshiy 
to Kincaid, with whom he subsequently en. 
tered into partnership, and finally succeeded. 
He was much respected, served as provost 0 
Edinburgb and was elected a fellow of th 
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Royal Society of Scotland. Mr Creech whs 
the author of several Essays on Morals, Arts, 
and Literature, which have been collected into 
a volume, and published since his death, 


l which took placein 1815.— Memoir prefized to 


Be 
CREIGHTON (Rosrrr, DD.) an English 
divine, son of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
orn 1648. During the civil wars he accom- 
sanied Charles II. into exile, and availed 
imself of the leisure afforded him by his re- 
idence abroad to prosecute the study of 
music, in which he attained to great practical 
as well as theoretical proficiency. His celebrated 
inthem ‘* [ will arise and go to my Father,”’ 
ind a service written in the key of gz, are 
much admired, and are constantly performed 
most of the cathedrals in this kingdom. Dr 
sreighton died at Wells, 1736, in his ninety- 
seventh year.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
CRELLIUS (Jonn) a learned German di- 
‘ine, one of the ablest defenders of the Unita- 
ian doctrine, was born in Kittinga, a town 
1 Franconia, in the year 1590. He was 
carefully educated by his father, a Lutheran 
iinister, who sent him afterwards to Nurem- 
erg, and successively to several other German 
universities, Having early formed opinions in 
pposition to the Lutheran church, he honour- 
bly dechned receiving preferment therein, 
ut in 1612 proceeded to Poland, where free- 
lom of enquiry was at that time less molested 
chan in any place in Europe. The next year 
he was under a professor of Greek at the 
University of Racow, in 1615 public preacher, 
ind in 1616 rector of the same. About 1621 
.6 engaged in a controversy with Grotius, who 
iad written against Socimus; and the learn- 
ing, ability, and candour displayed on both 
sides, did honour to the controversialists, al- 
chough, as usual, attendant zealots were dis- 
pleased at so much moderation, and Grotius in 
particular was accused of unbecoming cour- 
tesy. The most important of the works of 
Crellius consist of the above-mentioned ‘‘ An- 
swer to Grotius ;” ‘‘ Two Books concerning the 
one God, the Father ;”’ “‘ A Treatise concern- 
ing God and his Attributes ;” ‘‘A Treatise con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit ;”’ and ‘‘ A Defence of 
Religious Liberty.” He likewise wrote treatises 
on ethics, sermons, expositions, &c.; the whole 
of his works filling up four volumes in the 
‘¢ Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum.” He 
died, highly respected for erudition and integ- 
rity, of a fever, in the forty-third year of 
his age.—Life in Bib. Pat. Polon. Sarit Mom. 
CRESCIMBINI (Joun Maryor Marzo) 
a miscellaneous writer, was born at Mace- 
rata, in 1663, and being educated in the Je- 
suits’ college, at the age of fifteen was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Dis- 
posti in Jesi. Being designed for the 
fession of the law, in 1679 he was made a 
doctor of that faculty, and went to Rome, 
where he continued his studies in jurispru- 
dence and literature. He was the founder of 
a new academy under the name of ‘‘Arca- 
dia,” of which every member took the title 
of an Areadian shepherd, and the name of 
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some place in the kingdom of Arcadia. This 
academy was founded in 1690, and met with 
great success: morethan forty of the principal 
towns in Italy choosing to associate their aca- 
demies with chat of ‘Arcedi, and to receive 
laws and statutes from it. It is said to have 
caused a great reformation in Italian poetry, 
banishing much of the conceit and affectation 
which had before infected it. Crescimbini 
then embraced the ecclesiastical profession ; 
and after obtaining some preferments, died in 
1728; in his last illness, taking the simple 
vows of the Jesuits. He was the author of a 
number of works in prose and verse, of which 
the following are the principal: ‘‘ Istoria della 
Volgar Poesia ;” a valuable collection of in- 
formation respecting the lives and works of the 
Italian and Provengal poets ; ‘‘ History of the 
Academy of Arcadi, with Lives of ita princi- 
pal Members,” 7 vols. 4to. 1708 ; «‘ Le Rime 
et le Prose degli Arcadi,”’ 12 vols. 8vo.. 
** Notitie Istoriche di diversi Capitani illustri,” 
4to. 1704; ‘‘ A Translation into Italian of the 
Homilies and Discoveries of Pope Clement 
XI.” folio, 1704; ‘* A Translation in verse 
of the Hundred ApolJogues of Bern. Baldi.’ 
1702. 12mo. — Moreri. Tiraboschi. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CRESPI (Giovannr Marsa) called I) 
Spagnuolo from the finery of bis dress, was 
born at Bologna, in 1665, and studied paintin 
under Domenico Canuti, Carlo Cignani, an 
Giovanni Antonio Burrini, He then applied 
himself to studying the works of Banoccio, 
and copied them with great assiduity. Wish- 
ing to establish a new mode of operation, he 
adopted a flimsy mode of colouring, without 
solidity, consisting chiefly of glazing, on which 
account many of his works are now almost ob. 
literated. He had a particular talent for ca 
ricature ; and some of his compositions are 
full of humour and eccentricity. He was em- 

Joyed by the Grand Duke Ferdinand, in the 
Bitt alace, and many of his pictures are con- 
tained in the churches and palaces of Bologna. 
He accustomed himself to paint in a chamber 
properly darkened, and so contrived as to ad- 
mit a single ray of the sun, or the light of a 
flambeau, to enable him to give a greater 
roundness and relief to his works, by a nice 
observation of the force of natural light and 
shadow.— Pilkington. 

CRESSEY, or CRESSY (Hues Pautin, 
or Serenus) a Catholic divine, was born at 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 1605. His pa- 
rents, who were members of the church of 
England, sent him to Oxford in 1619, and 
in 1626 he was admitted fellow of Merton 
college. After taking his degrees he entered 
into orders, and became chaplain to Thomas 
lord Wentworth, and to lord 
Falkland, whom he accompanied into Ireland ; 
and when that nobleman became secretary of 
state, was through his influence made canon 
of Windsor and dean of Laughlin in Ire- 
land, On the death of bis patron, being 
teduced to very embarrassed circumstances, 
aud uot receiving any benefit from his appoirt- 
ment, he became tutor to Charlés Bertie, esq. 
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afterwards earl of Falmouth, and in 1644 as- 
companied him in his travels. observa- 
tions which he made during his progress 
through the catholic countries, and the then 
miserable state of the church in England, in- 
duced him to change his faith, and in 1646 he 
made a public profession at Rome of the 
Roman catholic religion. He soon after 
went to Paris, where he published ‘‘ Exomo- 
logesis, or a faithful Narration of the Occasion 
and Motives of his conversion to Catholic 
Unity,” 1647, a work which the catholics still 
consider to be an answer to all the arguments 
for the protestant faith. While he continued 
at Paris, he wastaken under the protection of 
Henrietta Maria, queen dowager of Englakd 
who gave him a temporary support, with sup- 
plies to bear his expences to Douay, where 
he became a member of the Benedictine col- 
lege, changing his name from Hugh Paulin, 
to Serenus de Cressey. He remained there 
for seven years, and about the time of the 
Restoration was appointed to the mission in 
England, and on the marriage of Charles IT. 
with Catharine of Braganza, he was made 
chaplain to the queen, and continued to main- 
tain the reputation he had gained as the de- 
fender of the catholics, publishing a number of 
controversial pieces, in answer to the writings 
of the most distinguished protestants, and se- 
veral illustrations of the catholic credenda. 
He died at East Grinstead in Sussex in 1674. 
His onciee! work is ‘‘ The Church History 
of Brittany,” a work of great erudition, but 
mixed up with so many fables, aud supersti- 
ous opinions, that it is seldom to be quoted, 
except by those of his own faith. Father 
Cressey was a zealous and disinterested de- 
fender of his faith, but open, candid, and good- 
tempered in his disputations.— Wood’s Athen. 
Oz. vol.ii. Biog. Brit. 

CREVIER (Jonn Barrisr Lewis) a 
French historian, was born at Paris in 1693, 
and studied under the celebrated Rollin, after 
whose death he became professor of rhetoric 
in the college of Beauvais, and died in 1765. 
His works are an edition of Livy, with notes, 
in 6 vols. 4to. 1735; ‘‘ A Continuation of 
Rollin’s Roman History in French,” which 
though Jess digressive than that of Rollin, is 
inferlor in style and sentiment; ‘‘ History of 
the Roman Emperors to Constantine inclu- 
sive,” 6 vols. 4to. 1749, a work of great re- 
search and accuracy; but in a pedantic and 
rathet prejudiced style; ‘‘ History of the 
University of Paris ;’’ “ Observations on the 
spirit of Laws; aud “‘ French Rhetoric ;” a 
judicious work, but rather tedious. — Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

CREW (Narsanter) an English Bi yeau 
was the fifth son of John Jord Crew of Stene, 
and was born at Stene in Northamptonshire in 
16389. He was educated at Lincoln college, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees in arts, and 
on the restoration of Charles II, after passing 
through numerous preferments, in 1671 he was 
nominated to the bishopric of Oxford, and three 
years afterwards was translated to the see of 
Dnrham, through the interest of James duke of 
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York, to whose most obnoxious measures he 
professed a most servile compliance. Finding 
it difficult to obtain possession of the bishopric, 
owing to a private grant from the king to one 
of his mistresses to be paid out of it, bishop 
Crew so far forgot his ecclesiastical character, 
as, through an agent, to expedite the affair by 
agreeing to furnish the lady with five or six 
thousand pounds. In 1676 he was chosen 
of the privy council of Charles II, and on the 
accession of James 1] was made dean of the 
chapel royal, in the room of Dr Compton, who 
was displaced for his zealous opposition to 
- He was next appointed one of the 
new ecclesiastical commission erected in 1686, 
in which office he promoted ali the weak and 
tyrannical measures of James II, which finally 
cost him his crown. On the approaching ruin 
of his master, Crew absented himself from the 
council board, and wrote a letter to the king, 
urging him to retract the steps he had taken. 
He also expressed his sorrow to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, at having followed the views and 
politics of the court; and at the convention 
parliament, in 1688-9, was one of the first to 
vote that James II had abdicated the govern- 
ment. He was however so hateful to the na- 
tion, that he was excepted, by name, in the 
pardon granted by William and Mary to the 
followers of James; and, in consequence, ab- 
sconded for some time, and offered to resign 
his bishopric to Dr Burnet, on receiving a 
thousand pounds per annum for life. Through 
the intercession of Dr. Tillotson, he was how- 
ever permitted to retain his see, and in 1691, 
in consequence of the death of his elder bro- 
thers, he succeeded to his father’s title. Dur- 
ing the subsequent part of his life he retired 
from public business, interfering only in the 
prosecution of Dr Sacheverel, and protestin 
against the steps taken in that affair. He die 
in 1721, at the age of eighty-eight, passing his 
latter years in acts of hospitality and charity. 
He left behind him no memorial of his learn- 
ing, and the events of his life are only worthy 
to be recorded as affording an example of venal 
versatility not easily surpassed.— Wood's Athen. 
Ozon. Bio . Brit. 
CRICHTON (Jamrs) a Scottish gentleman 
of the 16th century, celebrated for his learning 
and accomplishments, the reputation of which 
have gained him the epithet of ‘‘ The admirable 
Crichton.’’ His father was lord advocate of 
Scotland, and he was born, according to the 
common account, in 1551. Tle was educated 
at the university of St Andrew, where we are 
told his literary proficiency was most extraor- 
dinary, and that he was made MA. ut the age 
of fourteen. He travelled abroad, and at Paris 
and Rome foiled all who opposed him, both in 
logical disputations, and gymnastic and martial 
exercises. Proceeding to Venice he distin- 
guished himself by a Latin poem in praise of 
the city; and there he contracted an ac- 
nintance with several men of learning. 
mong them was Aldus Manutius the younger, 
whose dedication of a treatise to Crichton, 
affords the least suspicious evidence of his 
wonderful endowments. From this address 
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at appears that he possessed, or professed the 
knowledge of ten languages, and of all kinds of 
science, and all gymnastic exercises ; that his 
oratory had charmed the doge and senate of 
Venice ; and that he had held a solemn dis~ 
putation before the university of Padua, com- 
mencing with an extemporaneous poem in its 
praise, maintaining a contest for six hours with 
the most learned professors, on Aristotelian 
philosophy and other topics ; and finishing with 
an unpremeditated effusion in praise of igno- 
rance. This transaction appears to have oc- 
curred in 1580. The next and last scene of 
his exploits, was the court at Mantua. He is 
said to have killed, in a duel, a famous fencing- 
master, who had triumphed over every pre- 
ceding antagonist. The duke of Mantua made 
him preceptor to his son, Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
a dissolute youth, who, as the story goes, stab- 
bed him to the heart with a weapon which 
had been retuned to him by Crichton, whom 
he had attacked at the head of a band of hired 
assassins, and who had disarmed him, after 
having killed or put to flight his associates, 
His death took place in 1582 or 1583. 
Such is the outline of the questionable his- 
tory of this modern Amadis, and walking 
encyclopzdia, who would probably have ap- 
appeared to more advantage if the national 
vanity of his biographers had not prompted 
them to magnify the value and importance 
of his deeds and acquirements. ‘‘ The admi- 
rable Crichton,” says Mr. Hazlitt, in his Table 
Falk, ‘‘ was a person of prodigious capacity ; 
but there is no proof (that I know) that be had 
an atom of genius. His verses that remain are 
dull and sterile. He could learn all that was 
known of any subject ; he could do any thing 
if others could show him the way to do it. 
This was very wonderful, but that is all you 
can say of it.” The verses alluded to, are four 
Latin poems, the only works of Crichton ex- 
tant; which are faulty in language and prosody, 
and possess little merit of any sort. The life 
of this phenomenon has been written in an ab- 
surd and bombastical manner, by sir Thomas 
Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais; and a 
recent memoir of him has appeared from the 
pen of P. Fraser Tytler, FRS.—Aikin’s Gen. 
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CRILLON (Lours ve Bertnon) a distin- 
guished captain, and a knight of Malta, was 
born of an illustrious family in the court at 
Venaissin, in 1541. At the age of fifteen he 
served at the siege of Calais, and afterwards 
distinguished himself in the battles of Dreux, 
Jarnac, and Moncontour, against the Huguenots, 
He was also at the battle of Lepanto and as- 
sisted at the siege of Rochelle in 1573. Not- 
withstanding his zeal for the catholic religion, 
he took part with his lawful king, Henry IIT, 
against the league, and was created mestre-de- 
camp of his regiment of guards, and knight of 
his orders. The king proposing to him to as- 
sassinate the duke of Guise, Crillon refused to 
be concerned it, but offered to fight him. On 
the accession of Henry IV, he transferred his 
services to that prince, repulsed the le 
from before Boulogne, and in 1592 successfully 
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defended Millebouf against the army of Villars. 
There was scarcely any action at which he was 
not present ; and after the battle of Arques, 
the king wrote him the following laconic epis- 
tle ; «« Hang yourself. Crillon! We have fought 
at Arques, and you were not there. Adicu, 
brave Crilion! I love you, right or wrong.” 
The bad state of his health obliged him to re- 
tire from active life, and he died at Avignon in 
16125, in his seventy-fifth year. my anec- 
dotes are related in proof of the great bravery 
and soldierly equanimity of Crillon, among 
which the following is very characteristic :—~ 
The young duke of Guise, wishing to try his 
courage, caused an alarm to be sounded at the 
door of his lodging, at Marseilles, where he 
placed two horses saddled. He then ran up 
stairs and awakened Crillon, whom he told 
that the enemy had got possession of the town 
and port, and proposed to him to escape, rather 
than allow the victor the glory of mahing him 
a prisoner. Crillon, taking his arms, quietly 
declared that it was better to die sword in 
hand, than survive the loss of the place ; and 
was descending the stairs, when the duke 
burst into a fit of laughter, and told him of 
the trick. Putting on a stern countenance, he 
grasped Guise by the arm, and said, with an 
oath: ‘‘ Young man, never again amuse your- 
self with sounding the courage of a man of cha- 
racter. By heaven! if you had made me be- 
tray any weakness, I would have stabbed 
ou.’ —Moreri, Nour. Dict. Hist. 
CRILLON-MAHON (Lewis pe Brirtos 
pFs Batbes pe Quiens, duke de) a descen- 
dant of the same family with the preceding. 
He distinguished himself in the ‘‘ seven years’ 
war” in Germany, and was present at the 
battles of Fontenoi, Rosbach, and Lutzelberg. 
Having been disappointed in a scheme which 
he had planned for conducting an invasion of 
England, he left the French service, and went 
to Spain, where he immediately obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and the dignity of 
a grandee of the first class. During the war 
between Great Britain and the United States of 
America, when the latter were joined by the 
French and Spaniards, the duke de Crillon 
again engaged in active service. In 1782, 
with a body of 6,000 troops, he invaded and 
took the island of Minorca; and he also com- 
manded at the famous siege of Gibraltar, 
where however he was foiled by the superior 
tactics of general Elliot, the British governor 
of that fortress, In the hostilities between 
Spain and France, after the Revolution, he 
took no part, but promoted the subsequent 
pacification. He dicd at Madrid in June 1796, 
at the age of eighty. <A volume of his compo- 
sition, entitled ‘* Mémoires Militaires,’’ was 
published at Paris in 1791.—Critrow (Lewis 
Arnasasivs Barat Bertov ve) brother of 
the duke, was an ecclesiastic and agent-gene- 
ral to the clergy of France. He loved and 
cultivated literature, attaching himself princi- 
pally to the study of moral philosophy and 
polemic thevlogy. He died at Avignon in 
1TA9, aged sixty-three. The abbé de Cril- 
am was the author of a treatise, entitled *‘ De 
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MHomae Morale,” Paris, 1771, 8V0; and of 
‘*Memoires Philosophiques de M. le Baron 
de * * *, Chamdellan de S. M. I'imp. Reine,” 
1777, 1779, 2 vols. Bvo.— Bing. Univ. Dict. 
Biog. et Hist. des H. Me du 18me. S. 

CRITIAS, an Athenian of noble descert, 
who was a proficient in cloquence, and studied 
philosophy under Socrates; but iis private 
character was vicious, and in his potitical ca- 
pacity he was a turbulent intriguer, and a 
traitor to his country. Having been obliged 
to retire into ‘Thessaly, he returned home after 
the capture of Athens by the Lacedemoniana, 
under Lysander, and was appointed one of the 
aristocratic body, called the ‘ Thirty Ty- 
rants.”” Ife is said to have exceeded all his 
associates in avarice and cruelty, and was the 
grand author of their most arbiuary and op- 
pressive measures. ‘The patriots, whom the 
tyrants had banished, at length took arms 
against them, under Thrasybulus ; and in an 
attack on the Pirwus, Critias was killed, 400 
BC. Ile wrote some elegies, which are 
quoted by Plutarch and Athenwus.— Bayle. 
Moreri. 

CRCESUS, fifth and last hing of Lydia, 
succeeded his father, Alyattes, about 597 BC. 
By his numerous conquests he became one of 
the richest and most powerful monarchs of 
his time—‘ the wealth of Crassus’ having 
become a proverb. Ile entertained the most 
learned men at his court ; and on receiving a 
visit from the Athenian legislator, Solon, he 
displayed all his treasure, and then asked So- 
lon, whom he considered the most fortunate 
man he ever knew? Solon named ‘Tellus, a 
virtuous Athenian, who died fighting for his 
country, and two young aryives, Cleobis and 
Biton, who died suddenly in the temple of 
Juno, after having given a signal instance of 
filial piety. Crosus then asked: ‘* What do 
you think of me?” ‘I pronounce no man 
fortunate before his death,”” said Solon. Cra 
sus aismissed the philosopher with coatemint, 
ag one unacquainted with the world. The 
conquests of Cyrus, hing of Persia, making 
him uneasy, he determined to check his proe 
gress, and accordingly consulted the most ce- 
lebrated oracles respectrg the event. The 
oracle of Delphos is said to have returned for 
answer: ‘' If Croesus cross the Halys, he 
will put an end toa great empire.’ Inter- 
preting this in his own favour he marched into 
Capadocia with a large force. An engage- 
ment took place at Sinope, which was indeci- 
sive; but the next day Crcesus retreated to 
Sardis, which was at length taken by assault, 
BC. Stt, and Crasus made prisoner. He 
was condemned to be burnt alive, with four- 
teen young Lydians. While ascending the 
pile, he recollected the words of Solon, and call- 
ed thrice upon his name. ,Cyrus enquired the 
meaning of the exclamation, and on the cir- 
cumstances being related to him, he was so 
struck with this instance of the mutability of 
fortune, that he pardoned Creesus, and received 
him into favour, At the death of Cyrus, he 
recommended Crasus to his son Cambyses ; 
Lut that vicious prince soon began to ill-treat 
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him, and once attempted to shoot him. Cru- 
sus escaped ; but the king passed sentence of 
death upon him, which however was not exe- 
cuted, and Cambyses expressed much satis- 
faction at seeing him alive, though he punish- 
ed the disobedience of his officers with death. 
What further became of Croesus is unknown. 
—Herodotus. Plutarch. Univ. Hist. 

CROFT (sir Hernerr) a native of London, 
who was educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
entered as a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
however relinquished the law for the church, 
and took orders in 1782, but he never held 
any ecclesiastical benefice. He devoted his 
time to literary pursuits, and his first publica- 
tion appears to have been a small volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ Love and Madness,” containing let- 
ters supposed to have been written by the 
Rev. James Jackman, who was hanged in 
1779, for shooting Miss Ray, the mistress of 
lord Sandwich, a lady of whom he was deeply 
enamoured, and to whom the Jetters are chiefly 
addressed. He was also the author of the life 
of Young, which was introduced among Dr 
Johnson’s poetical biographies; and he pub- 
lished proposals for an improved edition of 
Johnxon’s Dictionary, which was never com- 
pleted. He succeeded toa baronetcy, and died 
at Paris in 1816.—Ann. Biog. 

CROFT (sir Ricwarp) a relative of the 
preceding, and the successor to his title. He 
was brought up to the medical profession, and 
practised fur some years as a surgeon and ac- 
eoucheur, at Tutbury in Staffordshire. Hav- 
ing married the daughter of Dr Denman, the 
most eminent obstetrical professor of hus time, 
he removed to London, and on the death of 
that gentleman, succeeded him in his practice. 
Tlis reputation caused him to be engaged as 
the attendant of the princess Charlotte of 
Wales, whose melancholy death, under his 
care, November 1817, so affected his spirits 
that he put an end to his own life a few 
months after, by shooting himself through the 
head with a pisto]. A short paper of his, on 
a professional topic, was published in the Lon- 
don Medical Journal, vol. vii.— Original. 

CROFT (Wirtttam, Mus. Doct.) a native 
of Nether Eatington in Warwickshire, born in 
1677. He was an excellent musician, and 
compesed various anthems and hymns of 
thanksgiving, &c. for the victories gained 
by the duke of Marlborough in the reign of 
queea Anne, te whom he was organist, as well 
as gentieman of the Chapel Royal. He pub- 
lished in 1712, a book containing the words of 
all the anthems used at St Paul’s, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, &c. with a dissertation on church 
music prefixed ; and in 1715 took the degree 
of doctor of music at Oxford. In 1724 Dr 
Croft published, by subscription, a splendid 
edition of his choral music, in two folio vols., 
entitled ‘ Musica Sacra,’’ containing a nu- 
merous selection of anthems, and a fine burial 
service. Hle died in 1727; his decease be- 
ing much accelerated by a cold, caught during 
his attendance at the coronation of George II. 
—Bivg. Dict. of Mus. 

CROIUS or DE CROT (Jonn) a French 
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protestant minister, was born at Usez, and be- 
came a minister in the church of Beziers, and 
afterwards of his native place. He was tho 
author of several works replete with learning, 
and which show his acquaintance with eccle- 
siastical antiquity, general literature, and 
philology. Of these, the following are the 
principal—“ Specimen Conjecturarum et Ob- 
servationum in quedam Originis Irenzi et 
Tertulliani Loca,’’ and ‘ Observationes sacra 
et historice in Novum Testamentum,” 1644, 
In the disputes occasioned by Amyraut’s trea- 
tise ‘* On Grace and Predestination,’”’ he join- 
ed the universalists, whose sentiments are 
much the same as those of arminianism. He 
died in 1659.—Buayle. Gen. Dict. 

CROIX DE LA, see Pevis. 

CROKE (Ricuarp) an eminent classical 
scholar of the sixteenth century. He was a 
native of London, and he pursued his studies 
both at Cambridge and Oxford. He after- 
wards went to Paris, and continued abroad 
twelve years. At Leipsic he was elected pro- 
fessor of Greek, and he also resided at Lou- 
vain for some time, in the same capacity. Re- 
turning home, he was in 1522 made public 
orator, and Greek professor at Cambridge. In 
15294 he proceeded DD., and was appointed 
tutor to the duke of Richmond, the natural 
son of Henry VIII. He was afterwards sent 
by the hing to consult the universities in Italy 
on the subject of the royal divorce. On his 
return he went to Oxford, where he was made 
a canon of King's college, after the suppression 
of which, he resided at Exeter college on a 
pension. He also held the living of Long 
Buchby in Northamptonshire, and died in Lon- 
don in 1558. Croke was one of the first Eng- 
lishmen who cultivated Greek literature, and 
was the author of several important philologi- 
cal treatises.— Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 

CRONENGK (Jonn FReEpDERIC, 
von). See KRonrck. 

CROMWELL (Otiver) one of the most 
celebrated names in English history, was the 
son of Robert, the second son of sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, in the county of 
Huntingdon. The father of the protector, who 
carried on the business of a brewer, married 
Elizabeth, sister of sir ‘Thomas Stewart of Ely, 
and the fruit of their union was Oliver, who 
was born at Huntingdon on the 25th April, 
1599. He was educated in the first instance 
at the free-school of his native town, and then 
removed to Sydney college, Cambridge, but 
after no long stay, he returned home on the 
death of his father. He was then sent to 
study law at J.incoln’s Inn, where he seems 
to have been very restless and dissipated. He 
is said indeed to have displayed much strength 
of temper, and little predilection for serious 
acquirement during the whole of his youth, a 
little Latin being deemed the extent of his 
scholarship. His irregularities however could 
not have lasted very long, as he married in his 
twenty-first year, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
sir James Bourchier of Essex, on which event 
he settled at Huntingdon, where he assumed 
much gravity, and an entire change of deport. 
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resent In — — elected to re t 
antingdon, in t parliament of Charles 
I, and on his succeeding to the estate of his 
maternal uncle, sir Thomas Stewart, he re- 
moved to the Isle of Ely, and openly deserting 
the church of England, attached himself to the 
puritans, At this time he is described, by a 
physician, who attended the family, as a va- 
poarish and fanciful man, possessing very sin- 
gular notions ; and 1¢ is certain that his strong 
understanding was always more or less tinged 
with enthusiasm. He was a member of the 
parliament of 1628, and being appointed one 
of the committee of religion, much distinguish- 
ed himself by his zeal against popery. On 
his return to the country his attachment to 
uritanism increased, and his pecuniary affairs 
fallin g into disorder, he formed an intention 
of emi ting to New England, but was pre- 
vented by the royal proclamation against it. 
Having acquired great local popularity by his 
exertions against a scheme for draining the fens, 
which did not evince sufficient respect for pri- 
vate property, he was returned member to 
the Long Parliament for the town of Cambridge. 
He appeared in the house of Commons as lit- 
tle more than a blunt, zealous country gentle- 
man, being no way assisted by his oratory, 
which was at al] times perplexed and inele- 
gant. He was however very able in busi- 
ness, and extremely active in promoting the 
famous remonstrance of 1641, from which 
time he was admitted into the moat secret 
councils of the opposition. In 1642, when 
the parliament determined to levy forces, he 
went down to Cambridge and raised a troop 
of horse, of which he took command, by com- 
mission, from the earl of Essex. He made 
Cambridge his head-quarters, and acted with 
considerable rigour towards the university. 
Owing to several spirited enterprises, among 
which was the surprisal of a depédt of arms 
and military stores at Lowestofft, he was ena- 
bled to raise a regiment of 1000 horse, of 
which he became the colonel; and curious 
minutes of a conversation between him and 
the celebrated Hampden are preserved, from 
which it appears that be sought to fill up his 
ranks by stout men of gravity, who were im- 
bued with the religious zeal of puritaniam. 
His levies, we are told, consisted of aubstan- 
tial freeholders and their sons, who all knew 
their leaders, and one another. Any thing 
like detail of the military career of Cromwell 
cannot be expected here ; suffice it to observe, 
that he was lieutenant-general of horse at the 
battle of Marston Moor in 1644, where his 
cavalry changed the fortune of the day, and 
obtained the name of Ironsides. He equally 
distinguished himself in the battle of New- 
rte and was soon deemed the head of the 


called Independents, who at this time 
began to take the lead. This party, doubtless 
influenced by Cromwell, passed the famous 
self-denying ordinance, which excluded every 
member of both bouses from military com- 
mand, except himself. By this arrangement 
the <arl of Manchester was necessitated to re- 
tire, and the command of the army was given 
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to sir Thomas Fairfax. Cromwell acted nomi- 
nally under this officer as lieutenant-general, 
and continued to distinguish himself by the 
moat brilliant military successes, until at length 
he totally ruined the royal cause, by the deci- 
sive victory of Naseby in June 1645. At the 
termination of the war, by the delivering up 
of the king by the Scottish army, it was pro- 
posed to disband the forces, but this able in- 
so managed matters, that the army of 
Fairfax was excepted, being in reality his own ; 
that officer, although a brave soldier and an 
honest man, being altogether unable to resist 
his great ascendancy. From this time Crom- 
well may be said to have been at the head of 
affairs, alternately deceiving the army, the 
parliament, and the king, as it suited his tem- 
porary views, but in point of fact, alwaye rest- 
ing on the devotion of the former. At length, 
by his instigation, cornet Jayce seized the per- 
son of the king at Holmby-house, and brought 
him to the head-quarters of the army. For 
some time the captive monarch was treated 
with great respect, and it even seemed as if 
Cromwell intended to restore him. All this 
however waa probably mere acting, foy finding 
that Charles was regaining respect and consi- 
deration, during his residence at Hampton- 
court, he caused him to be alarmed with doubts 
of his personal safety, and the perplexed mo- 
narch was induced to take the rash step, which 
so unfortunately placed him in the custody of 
Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight. A 
second civil war then arose, in which the 
Scotch and some of the former parliamenta- 
rians joined the royalists, with a view to main- 
tain the monarchy. Nothing could exceed 
the promptitude and military skill displayed 
by Cromwell on this emergency. gs eH quel- 
ling a dangerous insurrection in ep he 
proceeded to the north, and utterly dispersed 
the Scottish invaders in a single battle. After 
settling Scotland, by placing all power there 
in the hands of his adherents, he returned to 
London, where parliament had commenced 
a treaty with the king, which appearing likely 
to come to a conclusion, a detachment of the 
army again seized the person of Charles, and 
lodged him in Hurst Castle ; while their con- 
federates in London purged the house of Com- 
mons, by expelling the members who were not 
repared to go all lengths with them. The 
ate of the king now drew on apace, and it is 
evident that Cromwell was the prime mana- 
ger of the catastrophe. He acted his part 
with his usual self-possession and hypocrisy, 
although his conduct was sufficiently open in 
some phn eet as he sat upon the trial, signed 
the death warrant, and urged on the execu- 
tion. Upon this event, which complete] 
changed the form of the constitution, a council 
of state was formed, of which Cromwell be- 
came principal member; and it being now 
necessary for him to repress that deliberative 
spirit in the army, which he had himself fo- 
mented, several mutinies ensued, which he 
put down as usual, by his decision, promptitade, 
at and severity. The state of Ireland row 
emanded notice, where three partiee-—the 
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aative catholics, the royalists, and the parlia- 
mentarians, were in arms against each other. 

‘romvwell undertook the command, with the 
title of lord lieutenant, and very ample powers ; 
and acting with his usual vigorous dispatch, 
he stormed Drogheda, which was defended by 
2500 troops, and exercising the law of arms 
with the most relentless rigour, not more than 
thirty it is supposed escaped military execu- 
tion. He soon after treated Wexford in the 
same manner, where even the blood of women 
stained the swords of his merciless soldiery. 
By these severities he struck such terror into 
the Irish, that one spring campaign nearly re- 
duced the island ; and constituting Ireton his 
deputy, in June 1650 he returmed in triumph 
to London. At this time Charles IT had been 
invited into Scotland, where an army was pre- 
paring for the invasion of England ; and Fair- 
fax, having scruples as a presbyterian, declin- 
ing the command, Cromwell marched into 
Scotland with 22,000 chosen troops, and 
gained the battle of Dunbar, in which the 
Scotch army, owing to the enthusiastic pre- 
sumption of the attendant clergy, were most 
shamefully defeated. The castle of Edinburgh 
surrendered, and various other successes im- 
mediately succeeded ; but in the mean time, 
Charles took the bold resolution of trying his 
fortune in England. Cromwell followed with 
all possible speed, but the royalists had reach- 
ed Worcester before he came up with them ; | 
where, on September 3, 1651, he obtained 
what he called his ‘‘ crowning victory ;” at- , 
tended with nearly the entire destruction of | 
the royal army, which was much inferior in: 
numbers to his own. The victor now return- 
ed triumphantly to London, where he was met 
by the parhament, the council of state, and 
the magistracy in procession; and the sum 
of 40001. per annum, was settled on him out 
of the forfeited estates. He was now 80 great, 
that he could aspire to power without compe- 
tition ; and aware that the parliament had be- 
come odious to the nation at large, he began 
to talk about an establishment. He made 
little secret of his views, until at length, on 
April 20, 1653, he entered the house of Com- 
mons, with his soldiers, pulled the speaker out 
of his chair, bade his men take away that bau- 
ble, the mace, and then locked up the doors. 
‘Lhus cbaracteristically terminated the famous 
Long Parliament ; and with equal ease he dis- 
solved the council of state. Desiring how- 
ever a more specious source of authority, he 
summoned another parliament of 142 persons, 
by warrants under his own hand, which body 
was nick-named, from the name of one of its 
puritanic members, a leather-seller, ‘‘ Bare- 
bone’s Parliament.’”’ This ignorant crew were 
soon after involved in so much perplexity, that 
the greater part of them resigned, and Crom- 
well cavalierly dismissed the rest. The council 
of officers then again assumed supreme authority; 
and drew up an instrament of government, which 
placed the admimstration on Cromwell and a 
select council ; ang on the former the of- 
tiie of ‘* Protector of Commonwealth of 
Eng'and, Scotland, and Ireland.” Accord- 
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ingly on December 16, 16533, being then of 
the age of fifty-four, he was invested with this 
high trust in Westminster Hall. Cromwell is 
henceforth to be viewed as the virtual suve- 
reign of a great nation ; and he applied him- 
self to the management of public affairs with 
equal vigour and judgment. He immediatel 
made 2a peace with Holland, between which 
and the English republic, a bloody naval war 
had for some time past been maintained. He 
formed treaties with Denmark and Portugal, 
and closely cultivated the friendship of Swe- 
den. Owing to the rivalry between France 
aud Spain, he was also courted by both 
those states; and he is now thonght to 
have greatly erred in giving the preference 
to the former, whise rising predominance 
was, at that time, less obvious, than the more 
dazzling but declining influence of Spain. In 
his domestic government, setting aside his 
own usurpation, he is respected for his dislike 
to religious persecution, his respect for the 
rights of conscience, and care to fill the courts 
of law with able judges. He also displayed 
great zeal for justice between man and man ; 
and although he was severe in purishing con- 
spiracies against himself, he was not wanton! 
cruel ; and on various occasions acted wi 
great moderation towards those whom he knew 
to be disaffected. Finding a parliament ne- 
cessary after all, to sanction his raising money, 
and other acts of power, he summoned one 
according to a very enlarged plan; and it isa 
singular proof of the spirit of the country, 
that he almost immediately found himself in 
danger of being deposed by it, and in five 
months was obliged to dissolve it. In 1655 
an insurrection broke out in the West of Eng- 
fand among the royalists, of which, by his 
spies and emissaries, Cromwell was duly in- 
formed ; and he just allowed it to get to a 
point which would enable him to stifle it in 
the blood of its principal contrivers. Amidst 
this disquietude he declared war against Spain, 
an act which was preceded by the unjustifiable 
measure of seizing 400,000l. of Spanish pro- 
perty ; indeed, pillage was supposed to be the 
chief object of these hostilities. The expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, under Penn and Ve- 
nables followed, which however secured pe 
but the island of Jamaica. The glorious nav 
successes of Blake in the Mediterranean how- 
ever raised the protector’s government very high 
in the esteem of foreigners ; one consequence of 
which was, a treaty with France, whereby the 
exiled royal family were obliged to quit that 
country. The aehvery of Dunkirk to England, 
when taken from Spain by the combined 
forces of France and England, was also deem- 
ed avery honourable event in the protector’s 
reign. After the dissolution of parliament hit 
domestic government was little more than 4 
military despotism, as is evident from the issue 
of an ordinance to levy = fine of the tenth of 
the income of all who had borne arms for the 
king ; as also the appointment of military dis- 
tricts, under the command of mafor-generals, 
who might confine all suspected persons at 
pleasure. Yet with all this power a parlia- 
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ment was still deemed necessary, and one was 
accordingly assembled in 1656; from which 
two hundred members being excluded by the 
nature of the required oaths, the remainder 
passed money bills at their master’s pleasure. 
A further piece uf complaisance was however 
expected from them. In a project of a settle- 
ment of the government, brought forward un- 
der the title of ‘* The Humble Petition and 
Advice ;’ a blank was left for the designation 
of the supreme governor, which Cromwell was 
anxious to have filled up with the word king. 
The obsequious parliament, after due delibe- 
ration, found that there was nothing offensive 
in this word ; but Cromwell, perceiving that 
it did not go down with some of his best 
friends and supporters, was content to continue 
the title of protector, and he was reiuaugurated 
by this sort of parliamentary authority, with 
all the pomp of a coronation, on the 26th June, 
1656. le then attempted to frame a new 
house of Lords, but the ancient nobility always 
forbore to appear in it. In the same year 
appeared a pamphlet, entitled “ Killing no 
Murder ;”’ in which the author, colonel Titus, 
boldly argued in favour of tyrannicide. ‘This 
book so alarmed the protector in the midst of 
al) this semblance of lawful authority, that he 
grew obviously more melancholy, and never 
went abroad afterwards without loaded pistols, 
and armour beneath bis apparel. New con- 
spiracies were also detected, and several cava- 
liers suffered, among whom was Dr Hewett, a 
clergyman, whose life even the entreatics of the 
protector’s favourite daughter, Mrs Claypole, 
could not save ; and that Jady dying soon after, 
and upbraiding her father in her last moments, 
his peace of mind became seriously affected. At 
length, tormented with cares and anxieties of 
every kind, his robust constitution gave way, 
and he was seized with a slow fever, which 
terminated in an intermittent, and so weak- 
ened him, that his physician began to despair. 
Buoyed up by a remnant of the enthusiasm 
which formed so strange an elemental portion 
of his character, he himself however seemed 
certain of recovery ; and his fanatical chap- 
lains asserted that they had received positive 
assurances from heaven to that effect. They 
were notwithstanding completely mistaken, for 
he grew visibly worse, and at length becoming 
lethargic, he died on the 3d September, 1658, 
aged fifty-nine years and four months. A ver 

magnificent funeral was immediately decreed, 
and all the poets of the time celebrated his 
memory in their effusions. According to the 
opinion of Burmet, Oliver died very timely for 
his character as a great man; it being more 
than probable that he could not long have 
maintained the power which he had so artfully 
acquired. Certain it is, that he stood critically 
situated, as both republicans and royalists 
were exasperated at his exaltation ; and the 
force hy which he supplied the place of legal 
right and public attachment, was becoming 
daily more formidable to himself. The general 
character of this extraordinary man is best es- 
timated from his actions ; and from those it is 


as impossible to deny the greatness of his abi- 
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lities, as the deceptive obliquity by which 
they were degraded. What is so frequently 
true in re to usurpers, may be fairly ob- 
served of him—that he was fit to rule had he 
been entitled to do so; and as it was, he un- 
doubtedly exalted the English name, by his 
political vigour and capacity, in the estimation 
of all Europe. His military talents were of 
the first order ; and the promptitude and deci- 
sion of his conduct on all occasions, exhibited 
that energetic self-reliance, which is uniformly 
one of the primary elements of exalted capa- 
bility. Without adverting to his share in the 
death of Charles, which, in common with many 
others, he might deem merited or necessary 
that he was occasionally cruel is undeniable, 
nor is it a aufficient excuse to observe, that it 
was only when politically convenient, or for 
more decisive results in the field. The most 
disgusting imputation against Cromwell, was 
his religious hyprocrisy ; and itis a problem 
for the student in human character to decide, 
how far his puritanic convictions really affected 
his conduct—a question which, by the way, he 
might scarcely have been able to answer him- 
self. Generally speaking, men of his class 
assume the most prevalent and heart-stirring 
jargon of the age in which they live; and 
puritanism, doubtless, gave the tone to that of 
Cromwell. There is some reason however to 
believe that his early convictions were not only 
real, but that they never entirely lost their hold 
upon his mind ; and the history of the French 
league, and similar historical periods, will 
show the perfect compatibility of stern reli- 
gious bigotry with great qualities and com- 
manding political genins. For the rest, not- 
withstanding his character for closeness and 
design, nobody would converse with more 
openness and frankness than Oliver, with those 
of whose honesty he had a good opinion ; and 
he often listened to advice with patience and 
cordiality. It was fortunate, considering the 
temper of his chief supporters, that he paid a 
respect to literature, as it prevented many in- 
juries to learning which fanaticism was dis- 
posed to offer, ‘To conclude, his private life 
was uniformly moral and commendable ; his 
household was administered with decency and 
frugality, and he was a good hushand and 
father. He had six children, two sons and 
four daughters—Richard, who succeeded him 
in the protectorate, and who died in 1712 ; 
Henry, lord lieutenant of Ireland, under 
his father, who died in 1674; Bridget, mar- 
tied first to Ireton, and afterwards to Fleet- 
wood ; Elizabeth, married to John Claypole. 
esq. of Northamptonshire ; Mary, married to 
lord Fauconberg ; and Frances, married first 
to the earl of Warwick, and afterwards to sir 
John Russel of Cambridgeshire-—Biog. Brit. 
Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CROMWELL (O iver) the great-grand- 
son of Henry Cromwell. He was educated for 
the legal profession, and practised asa solicitor 
in London during many years, and also held 
the office of clerk to St Thomas’s hospital. 
He succeeded to the estate of Theobalds, which 
had been purchased by the descendants of Bis 
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encestor, Richard Cromwell ; and he died at 
Cheshunt Park, Hertfordshire, May 31, 1821, 
aged seventy-nine. He was the author of 
‘“* Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and his sons Richard and Henry, illustrated 
by Original Letters, and other Family Papers.” 
—Ann. Reg. 

CROMWELL (Tuomas) earl of Essex, a 
man of great authority in the reign of Henry 
VIII, was the son of a blacksmith at Putney 
in Surrey, and was born about the year 1490. 
His early years are not much kuown ; but he 
found some means of gratifying his inclination 
for travelling, as we find him employed as 
clerk to the English factory at Antwerp. In 
1510 he went to Rome, and on his return to 
England was taken into the family of cardinal 
Wolsey, and became his confidential servant, 
being employed by him in affairs of great im- 
portance. Ou his master’s disgrace, in 1529, 
Cromwell defended him with great spirit in the 
house of commons, of which he was then a 
member, and opposed the articles of treason 
against Wolsey so effectually, that they could 
not pass. After the cardinal’s death he was 
taken into the king’s service, into which he 
entered with zeal, but with little considera- 
tion or regard for others. He formed a pro- 
ject for raising a sum of money from the clergy, 
by involving them all in the charge of a pre- 
munire, on pretence of the illegality of the oath 
of allegiance taken to the pope by the bishops 
on consecration. 


sum of 120,000/. Ile was soon after knighted, 
and made a privy counsellor, and in 1534 be- 
came principal secretary of state and master of 
the rolls. In 1535 he was appointed visitor- 
general of all the monasteries in England, in 
order to their suppression. In this office he 
acted with great severity and injustice, and 
numerous instances are related of the illegal 
violence with which he forced a surrender from 
the monks and nuns. His services were well 
received by the king, and rewarded by the si- 
tuation of lord keeper of the privy seal, and a 
seat in the house of peers, with the title of ba- 
ron Cromwell of Okeham. On the abolition 
of the pope’s supremacy, he was placed at the 
liead of the ecclesiastical affairs of the king- 
dom, being created the king’s vicar-general, 
and he used all his influence to promote the Re- 


formation, to which he was inclined by con-| 


viction as well as interest. He caused articles 
of religion to be published by the royal autho- 
rity, differing greatly from those of the Romish 
church, acknowledging only three sacraments, 
aud speakiny doubtfully of purgatory. He pa- 
tronised Coverdale’s translation of the Bible, 
and directed a copy to be provided for every 
parish church. He was made chief justice, 
itinerant of the forests beyond Trent, knight 
of the garter, and finally, in 1539, earl of Ks- 
sex, and lord high chamberlain. In propor- 
tion to his honours and riches, jealousy and ill- 
will increased against him. The nobility were 
offended at one of so mean birth being admit- 
te into their order, and the clergy and catho- 
lizs cnosidered him as their greatest enemy. 
Broc, Brir.—No. XX XVII. 


By this threat, with the 
king’s authority, he extorted from them the 
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He made himself still more odious, by his ua- 
Just proceedings in procuring bills in parlia- 
ment for the condemnation of persons on the 
charge of treason, without a hearing ; among 
whom the countess of Salisbury and mar- 
chioness of Exeter, of the blo royal, were 
sentenced to death. He at length fell into 
disgrace with the king, for the interest he took 
in promoting his marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
from whom, being a Lutheran, he expected 
support. Her person proving particularly dis- 
agreeahle to Henry, he fell in love with Catha- 
rine Howard, a lady allied to the principal 
catholic families ; and in consequence of her 
influence and his displeasure, Cromwell was 
arrested at the council-table on a charge of 
treason, and committed tuthe Tower. He was 
condemned in his own manner, without a hear- 
ing. During his confinement he wrote a very 
humble letter to the king, concluding with 
these words: ‘“ Written with a quaking hand, 
and most sorrowful heart, of your most sorrow- 
ful subject.”” He was beheaded on ‘lower 
Hill, July 28, 1540, declaring that he died in 
the faith of the catholic church, from which 
he confessed he had been seduced. Notwith- 
standing his interested and unjust conduct, it 
seems ayreed that he bore his good fortune 
with moderation, was charitable to the poor, 
and willing to benefit the deserving. He has 
received two very opposite characters from the 
two contending parties; the protestants prais- 
ing him for his industry an solidity, and all 
the qualities which fitted him for the manage- 
ment of important affairs, and the papists dwel- 
ling on his violence, ambition, and injustice. 
One trait in his character certainly did him 
credit: he always gratefully returned any fa- 
vours he had received while in a humble con- 
dition. He left a son, who was created lord 
Cromwell, which title remained in the family 
for several genorations.—Biog. Brit. 

CROUSAZ (Jon Prrer ove) a cele- 
brated mathematician and plilosopher, was 
born at Lausanne, in 1660. Ile was originally 
designed for the military profession, but disco- 
vering an inclination for literature, he was al- 
lowed to follow it, and soon distinguished 
himself by his progress in mathematics and 
philosophy, under able professors at Geneva 
and Lausanne, applying himself particularly 
to the writings of Descartes. In 1682 he 
went to the university of Leyden, and thence 
proceeded to Paris, where he became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Father Malle- 
branche, who, with other celebrated men, 
vainly endeavoured to convcrt him to the ca- 
tholic religion. On returning to his native 
country, he was ordained minister, appointed 
honorary professor, and remained pastor of 
the church at Lausanne. In 1699 he was 
made professor of Greek and of philosophy in 
the academy of Lausanne, and appointed rector 
in 1706, and again in1722. In 1724 he was 
chosen mathematical and philosophical profes- 
sor at the university at Groningen; and two 
years after, a foreign member of the Rovai 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; and at the same 
time appointed tutor = prince Frederick of 
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Hesse-Cassel. In 17352 he was nominated coun- 
sellor of person to the king of Sweden, asi 
‘in 1737 elected professor of philosophy an 
mathematics at Lausanne. He was the qathoe 
of a number of works distinguished for their 
Jearning, liberality, and acuteness. The prin- 
cipal are—* A System of Reflexions that may 
contribute to the Illustration and Extension 
of Knowledge, or a new Kasay on Logic,’’ in 
6 vols. 12mo, 1741; ‘‘Summa Logica cum 
adjuncta prefatione de Logici Officio et Lo- 
gicw utiliter exponende vera Methodo,” 1724 ; 
‘* A Treatise on Education ;’”? ‘“ Examen du 
Pyrrhonisme ancienne et moderne ;’’ ‘‘ Géo- 
métrie des Lignes et des Surfaces rectilignes et 
‘ciroulaires ;”’ ‘“‘ Examen de |’Essai de M. 
Pope ;” ‘‘Commentaire sur la Traduction de 
1’Esaai de M. Pope, de l’Abbé du Resnel ;” 
*¢Traité du Beau;” ‘* A Treatise on the Hu- 
man Understanding,” in which the hypotheses 
of Leibnitz and Wolff, respecting the pre-esta- 
blished harmony, are combated. - He also 
wrote several other works in divinity, meta- 
physics, and mathematics. He died at Lau- 
ganne in 1748.—Moreri. Dict. Hist. 
CROWNE (Joun) a dramatic writer, was 
B native of Nova Scotia. He came to England 
and applied himself to literature, by which he 
soon became known, and was nominated by 
Charles II to write the ‘‘ Masque of Calisto.” 
Upon the breaking out of the two parties, after 
the pretended discovery of the popish plot, 
Crowne embraced the tory party, and wrote a 
comedy called ‘‘ The City Politics,” in order 
to expose the whigs. Though much attached 
to his master, Crowne despised the servilities 
of the court, and openly solicited the payment 
of money promised him ; after which he be- 
came remiss in his attendance at St James's. 
At the latter end of the reign, he grew tired 
of writing, and solicited some situation from the 
king, which was promised him, upon condition 
that he would write another comedy, of which 
Charles II furnished the plot, and he pro- 
duced ‘‘ Sir Courtly Nice.’ The play was 
just ready toappear, when, on the last day of 
the rehearsal, he was informed of the king’s 
death. This was a severe blow; but he con- 
trived to live by his wits. When he died is 
uncertain, but he was living in 1703. He was 
the author of seventeen plays ; of a romance 
called ‘‘ Pandion and Amphigeria;” and a 
burlesque poem, ‘‘ Deeneids,”’ partly imitated 
from Boileau’s Lutrin. His merit lay chicfly 
in his comedies ; the tragedies are very poor. 
Dryden, who was jealous of him, used to com- 
pliment him when any of his pieces failed, and 
was cold to him if they succeeded.—Cibber’s 
Lives, Bug. Dram. Spence’s Anecdotes. 
CROX:! tb (SamvuE.) an English divine, 
was educated at Etan, whence he removed to 
St Jobn’s college, Cambridge, where he dis- 
inguished himself by his attachment to the 
whig interest ; and by the pieces which he pub- 
lished in favour of that party, in the lattor part 
of the reign of queen Anne, and in that of 
George I, which were not without merit, but 
are now - Im 1790 he published a 
free translation or rather imitation of Solomon’s 
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Song. About the same time he entered into 
orders, and received the vicarage of Hampton 
in Middlesex. In 1730-31 he was instituted 
to the united parishes of St Mary Somerset, 
and St Mary Mountshawin London, which he 
held till his death. He was also chancellor, 
prebendary, canon, residentiary of Hereford, 
chaplain to the king, and archdeacon of Salo . 
In 1722 he published ‘* Fables of sop and 
others, translated into English, with instruc- 
tive applications ;’”> which work is more dis- 
tinguished for the utility of the maxims which 
it contains than for the elegance of its style. 
He was also the author of ‘* Scripture Poli- 
tics; being a View of the original Constitution 
and subsequent Revolutions in the Govern- 
ment, Religious and Civil, of that People out 
of whom the Saviour of the World was to 
arise, as it is contained in the Bible.’ He 
likewise wrote a poem, called ‘‘ The Royal 
Manual,” said in the preface to be Andrew 
Marvel’s, but more likely, the production of the 
editor. He published, besides several poems, 
dedications, sermons, &c.; and was engaged, 
with some others, in a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses.— Bing. Brit. 

CROZE (Maruunin VeEyssune Dr LA) & 
French writer, distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with Oriental hterature. He was born 
in 1661, at Nantes, where his father was a 
merchant, who, being fond of letters, bestowed 
on his son a good education. At a very early 
age he went to the West Indies, where he not 
only added to his stock of general knowledge, 
but also made himself acquainted with the 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 
Returning to Nantes in 1677, he found the af- 
faira of his family deranged, a circumstance 
which partly induced him to become a mem- 
ber of the Benedictine congregation of St Maur, 
at Saumur. Here he gave himself entirely to 
study, and obtained the reputation of being a 
profound scholar. After a time, becoming 
dissatisfied with his religious profession, he 
went to Basil, and made his abjuration of the 
Catholic faith in 1696. Shortly after he re- 
moved to Berlin, where he was appointed li- 
brarian to the Academy of Sciences, with a 
pension of 200 crowns. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Leibnitz with 
whom he carried on an extensive literary cor- 
respondence. Notwithstanding some eligible 
offers of preferment elsewhere, La Croze con- 
tinued at Berlin till his death, which happened 
in 1739. His principal works are—‘ His- 
toire du Christianisme des Indes ;” ‘ Histoire 
du Christianisme d’Armenie et d’Ethiopie ;’’ 
and a Dictionary of the Coptic Language, 
which did not make its appearance tll 1775, 
when it was published at Oxford by Dr 
Woide. La Croze also left several other 
leammed works in manuscript ; and his lite- 
rary correspondence with contemporary acho- 
lars, was edited by professor Uhl at Leip- 
sic, 1742-46, S$ vols. 4to.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CRUDEN (ALExanpeER) 8 literary ent, 
memorable for the singularity of his character 
and personal adventures, He was born ia 
1701 at Aberdeen in Scotland, where tis 
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father was a respectable tradesman ; and he re- 
ceived his education at the Marischal college, 


peer with a view to his becoming a minis- 
ter of the kirk. Incipient symptoms of insa- 


nity however prevented him from embracing 
the ecclesiastical profession ; and while he la- 
boured under this malady he became passion- 
ately attached to the daughter of a clergyman, 
and notwithstanding his addresses were re- 
jected, he continued his attentions in a manner 
80 annoying to the object of them, that her 
friends had recourse to the civil power, and 
Cruden was committed to prison. On his 
liberation his feelings were terribly shocked, 
by the information that his inamorata had 
proved Jess cruel to another lover, and had 
lost her character, by becoming a mother with- 
out being a wife. Cruden removed from Aber- 
deen to London about 1722, and for some years 
supported himself by giving private instruc- 
tions in classical literature. He was then set- 
tled for a shoit time in the Isle of Man, where 
he was employed in the same manner. In 
1732 he returned to London, and opened a 
bookseller's shop under the Royal Exchange, 
devoting his leisure to the compilation of a 
**Concoidance of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,’ which was published in 1737, in one 
volume, 4to. This work was dedicated to 
queen Caroline, whose death, a few days after 
receiving the presentation copy disappointed 
the sanguine hopes of patronage formed by the 
compiler, and probably proved the exciting 
cause of a renewed fit of insanity. Lis friends 
placed him in a receptacle for lunatics at Beth- 
nal Green, whence he made his escape ; and 
soon after brought an action ayainst the per- 
sons by whom he had been confined, which 
terminated in a nonsuit. He vented his dissa- 
tisfaction at the result of the trial in pamph- 
lets, which display a strange mixture of men- 
tal acuteness and hallucination. ‘The period 
of his life immediately subsequent to this trams- 
action, was spent in tranquillity; and he re- 
sumed the employment of corrector of the press, 
and superintended the printing of several 
Greek and Latin authors. After a calm of 


some years, his malady again exhibited itself 
in a new love fit, which occasioned such eccen- | 
tricity of conduct, that he was again consigned : 
On his liberation he. 


to a lunatic asylum. 
prosecuted the parties instrumental to his con- 
finement, and with the same result as on the 
former occasion. The remainder of his career 
was distinguished by a number of harmless 
obliquities of conduct. He set himself up for 
a general censor of public morals, under the 
designation of Alexander the Corrector. Hav- 


ing published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The se-. 
coud Part of the Adventures of Alexander the | 
Corrector,’’ he went to present it at court, in. 
expectation of obtaining the honour of knight- ; 
He next offered himself as a candidate | 
for a seat in parliament for the city of London. ; scriptures. 


hood. 


Failing in both these objects, he went to Ox- 
ford to preach reformation of manners to the 
gownsmen ; aud meeting with nu success, he 
afterwards turned his attention to the pri- 
soners in Newgate, with whom his remon- 
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| Aristotle and Phuy, he seems either to have 
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atrances proved equally ineffectual. Wilkes 
and his partisans also provwked the animad- 
versions of the Corrector ; who displayed his 
zeal aguinst them by indastriously obliterating 
with u sponge, the hall-mark of the party, No. 
45, wherever he found it inscrived on the walls 
of the metropolis. In the intervals of all his 
self-prescribed lahours, Cruden was engaged 
in various literary employments, chiefly in cor- 
recting the press, index making, and writing 
pamphlets relating to his own undertakings. 
He lied suddenly at Islington, in November 
1770; and it may be mentioned, as a proof 
of his industry and frugality, that he left 
behind him considerable property, most of 
which he bequeathed to his relations.—Re- 
trospective Review, vol. x. 

CRUIKSHANK (Wit1ram) an eminent 
English surgeon and anatomist. He wasa na- 
tive of Edinburgh, but received his medical 
education in the university of Glasgow. In 
1771 he became hbrarian to the celebrated 
Dr William Hunter, and afterwards officiated 
as his assistant in delivering lectures on ana- 
tomy. On the death of Dr Hunter he was 
associated as a lecturer with the late Dr Bail- 
lie, a connexion which was subsequently dis- 
solved. In 1786 Mr Cruikshank published 
a valuable work, entitled ‘‘ The Anatomy of 
the Absorbent Vessels of the Hi{uman Bo ye. 
4to, of which an improved editiun appeared in 
1790. He was also the author of ‘‘ Experi- 
ments on the insensible Perspiration of the Hu. 
man Body,” 1795, 8vo ; and of several scien- 
tific essays and papers in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, of which he was chosen a 
fellow in 1797. He died in 1800, aged fifty- 
five —Rees’s Cuclopad. 

CRUZ CANO Y OLMEDILLA (D. Juaw 
DE LA) a Spanish geographer of the last cen- 
tury. He was the author of ‘* Mapo geogra- 
phico de America Meridional,’”’ 1775; which, 
says Humboldt, has been the basis of all the 
new maps of South America. The original 
edition is the more rare, the plates having been 
defaced, as it is commonly believed, by order 
of a minister of the colonies, who feared that 
the map was but too exact. Humboldt how- 
ever affirms, that the work of Olmedilla does 
not merit this reputation, except in a small 
number of points. Ite held the office of sti- 
pendiary geographer to the king of Spain.— 
Humboldt’s Pers. Nar. of Travels in S. Amer. 

CTESIAS, aGreek physician and historian, 
was anative of Cnidus in Caria, was taken 
prisoner in the battle fought by Cyrus the 
younger against his brother, Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, and was employed to cure Artaxerxes of 
a wound. He wrote the “Histury of the 
Assyrians and Persians,’ in twenty-three 
books. This work has been the cause of much 
controversy among the learned, differing greatl 
from Herodotus, aud also from the Jewi 
Diodorus Siculus and some others 
ferred his authority to that of Herodotcs, 
according to some stories of his, quoted by 


been much addicted to fable, or was very credy- 
lous. He also wrote—‘ On Indian Affairs ;” 
2 ir 2 
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“On Rivers ;”’ ‘“‘On Mountains ;”’ and ‘(On 
the Tributes of Asia.’’ The fragments of Cte- 
sias are annexed to many of the editions of 
Herodotus.—Vossii Hist. Grae. Univ. Hist. 
Moreri. 

CIrESIBIUS of Alexandria, a famous ma- 
thematician, lived about 120 years BC. in the 
163th Olympiad. He was the inventor of the 
pump. An accidental circumstance gave rise 
to this important invention. On lowering a 
mirror that was in his father’s shop, he ob- 
served that the counterpoise which was in- 
cluded in a cylinder, produced a sound by 
driving the air before it. Upon examining the 
phenomenon, he thought he could make an 
instrument, in which sounds should be pro- 
duced, by the action of water driving the air 
before it. He constructed a clepsydra, or wa- 
ter-clock, in which the fall of a column of wa- 
ter gave motion to a wheel, or number of 
wheels, Hie was the author of ‘‘ Geodesia, or 
the Art of dividing and measuring Bodies,” 
Faid to be in the Vatican hbrary.—Vitruvius, 
Pliny, Atheneus, and Vossius, quoted by Moreri. 

CTESIPHON or CHERSIPHRON, a fa- 
mous architect of Ephesus, who flourished 600 
BC. We forme the design of the first temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, which was partly exe- 
cuted under his direction, and continued under 
that of his son, Metagenes. The work was 
carried on by Demetrius of Ephesus, who flou- 
rished 540 BC., and cumpleted by Peonius, 
another Ephesian. This magnificent edifice is 
said to have taken nearly 240 years in build- 
ing. It was destroyed by Erostratus. Ctesi- 
phon was probably a skilful mechanic for the 
age in which he lived, as he is stated to have 
invented an ingenious method of transporting 
from a distance the marble columns of this 
celebrated temple.—Aikin’s G. Biog. Elmes’s 
Dict. of the Fine Arts. 

CUDWORTH (Ratpn) a learned English 
divine and philosopber, was burn at Aller in 
Somersetshire, of which parish his father was 
rector in 1617. He was educated ch.efly un- 
der the care of his father-in-law, the rev. Dr 
Stoughton, and made such an early progress 
in classical acquirement, that he was admitted 
a pensioner of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
at the age of thirteen. Hus diligence as an 
academical student was very great; and in 
1639 he took the degree of MA., and was 
elected fellow of his college. He became so 
eminent as a tutor, that the number of his pu- 
pils exceeded all precedent, and in due time 
he was presented, by his college, to the rec- 
tory of North Cadbury in Somersetshire. In 
the year 1642 he published a ‘‘ Discourse 
concerning the true Nature of the Lord's 
Supper,” and ‘The Union of Christ and 
the Church shadowed, or in a Shadow.” 
The first of these productions, which main- 
tained that the Lord’s Supper is a feast upon 
a sacrifice, produced considerable controversy, 
long after the author's death. In 1644 he 
took the degree of BD., and was chosen mas- 
ter of Clare-hall; and in the following year 
was made regiué aaa of Hebrew. In 
1651 he was made DD., and in 1654 chosen 
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master of Christ’s college, Cambridge ; where, 
after having taken a wife, he spent the remain- 
der of hia days. In 1662, after the restora~ 
tion, he was presented by Sheldon, bishop of 
London, to the vicarage of Ashton, in the 
county of Hereford ; and in 1678 was installed 
prebendary of Gloucester. In the same year 
he published his grand work, entitled ‘‘ The 
true Intellectual System of the Universe ; the 
First Part, wherein all the Reason and Philo- 
sophy of Atheism is confuted, and its Impos- 
sibility demonstrated,”’ folio. This work, 
which is an immense storehouse of ancient 
literature, was intended, in the first instance, 
to be an essay against the doctrine of neces- 
sity only ; but perceiving that it was maintained 
by several persons upon different principles, 
he distributes their opinions under three differ- 
ent heads, which he intended to treat of inthree 
books, but his Intellectual System relates only to 
the first, viz. ‘‘The material Necessity of all 
Things without a God, or absolute Atheism.’ 
It is a work of great power and erudition, al- 
though the attachment of the author w the 
Platonism of the Alexandrian school, has led 
him to advance some opinions which border on 
incomprehensibility and mysticism. In his 
physics he adopted the corpuscular system, 
adding to the doctrine a middle _ substance 
between matter and spirit, to which he gave 
the appellation of ‘plastic nature ;” and 
supposed it to be the immediate instrument of 
the divine operation. A long controversy sub- 
sequently took place between Bayle and Le 
Clerc on this hypothesis, which, in the opinion 
of Bayle, gave atheists an advantage. Be- 
sides the articles already mentioned, Dr Cud- 
worth published a sermon against the doctrine 
of ‘* Reprobation,” and also left behind him 
several unpublished MSS., of which one only, 
‘‘A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immuta- 
ble Morality,’”’? has been printed. Wis other 
unpublished MSS, now in the British Museum, 
are—‘* A ‘Treatise on Moral Good and Evil ;” 
‘© A Treatisc on Liberty and Necessity ;’? “A 
Commentary on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel ;” 
‘(A Treatise on the Creation of the World ;” 
“A Treatise on the Learning of the He- 
brews ;” and ‘‘ An Explanation of the Notion 
of Hobbes concerning God and Spirits.”” The 
moral, as well as intellectual character of this 
eminent schvlar, stood very high ; and he died 
universally respected in 1688, in the seven- 
ty-first year of his age.—Biog. Brit. Enfield’s 
Hist. of Philos. 

CUFF (Henry) a celebrated wit and scho 
lar, was born at Hinton-St George in Somer- 
setshire, about 1560. He was entered of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford, and elccted fellow of that 
society, but was expelled for some witticisms 
upon the founder, sir J homas Pope ; after which 
he obtained admission into Merton college. In 
1594 he was chosen Greek professor and proc- 
tor of the university ; and assisted Columba- 
nius in the firat edition of Longus’s pastoral ro- 
mance, printed at Florence in 15S8. Being 
tired of jleading a quiet life at Oxford, and 
wishing to travel, he became secretary to the 
celebrated Robert earl of Essex, when that 
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obieman was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He accompanied him in his expedition against 


Cadiz, and after its successful conclusion, was | 


sent to England with lette:s to the court, but 
being taken ill he sent them by Mr Reynolds, 
another of the earl’s secretaries. According to 
the ear!’s instructions, Cuff was to have drawn 
up an account cf the action in Cadiz in such a 
manner, that nct a guess could he made as to 
whom was the author. Sir Anthony Ashley, 
who was entrusted with the secret, betrayed 
it to the queen, who charged Mr Fulk Gre- 
ville to command Mr Cuff, upon pain of death, 
not to set forth any discourse concerning the 
expedition without her consent. On his trial 
and condemnation, the earl of Essex not only 
confessed matters very prejudicial to Cuff, but 
charged him with being the author of all bis 
misfortunes, and the person who had persuaded 
him to pursue violent measures. He was con- 
sequently tried and condemned, and was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, March 30, 1601, dying with 
great constancy and courage. A short time 
before his death he wrote a book which was 
not printed until six years after ; it was entitled 
‘‘The Differences of the Ages of Man’s Life, 
together with the original Causes, Progress, 
and End thereof.” It is a curious and philo- 
sophical production. He was also the author 
of many unpublished pieces; of one of which 
bishop Tanner has given us the title—‘‘ De re- 
bus Gestis in sancto concilio Niceno,”’ or the 
Transactions in the Holy Council of Nice. 
translated from Greek into Latin, and believed 
to have been the work of Gelasius Cyricenus, 
which was translated from the original in the 
Vatican library, by Cuff. Inthe ‘ Epistol:e 
Francisci et Johannis Hotomanorum Patris 
et Filii et clarorum virorum ad eos,’ there are 
several letters by him written in Latin, and re- 
plete with genius and learning. Camden, 
who knew him intimately, says, that ‘‘ he was 
aman of most exquisite learning and pene- 
trating wit, but of a seditious and perverse dis- 
position.’ —Fvller’s Worthies. Ath. Ox. vol.i. 
Tanner Wharton s Life of Sir T. Pope. SBiog. 
Brit. 

CUJACIUS or CUJAS (James) a cele- 
brated jurist, was born at Toulouse in 1520. 
He studied law under Arnorel Ferrier, and 
having taught for some time in his native city, 
he was invited to the university of Cahors, 
and after to that of Bourges. He then re- 
moved to Valence, where he had a seat among 
the counsellors of the parliament of Dauphiné 
as an illustrious interpreter of the law. Ile 
was prevailed upon by Emanuel Phiilibert to 
occupy the professorial chair at Turin ; but 
finally returned to Bourges, and dechned an 
invitation to Bologna from pope Gregory XIII. 
His works were printed at Paris in 1584, 
in five volumes folio, They were after- 
wards reprinted, with all his additional tracts, 
py Fabrot, in ten vols, 1658-59. Cujas 
died at Bourges in 1590, and directed by his 
will that his valuable library should be sold 
piecemeal by auction, lest by all falling into 
one hand, some publicatio:, under his name, 
might be made from his original notes and 
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manuscripta.—Thuani Hist. 
Moreri. 

; CULLEN (CWirtram) a celebrated physi- 
cian and medical writer, who was born in the 
county of Lanark in Scotland, in 1712. He 
was apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary 
at Glasgow, after which he made some voy- 
ages to the West Indies as surgeon to a mer- 
chant vessel. He subsequently settled as a 
medical practitioner at Hamilton, where he 
formed a partnership with another member of 
the profession, who, like himself, arrived at 
distinguished eminence. This was William 
Hunter ; and the object of their connexion was, 
not 80 much present emolument as professional 
improvement. Each therefore in turn was al- 
lowed to attend metropolitan lectures, whilst 
the other prosecuted the business for their 
joint benefit. Cullen, after having studied at 
Edinburgh returned to Hamilton, where his 
abilities procured him the notice and patron- 
age of the dukes of Argyle and Hamilton. In 
1740 he took the degree of MD. aud settling 
at Glasgow, he was in 1746 appointed lec- 
turer on chemistry at the university there. In 
1751 he was chosen regius professor of medi- 
cine. His reputation becoming extended, he 
was invited in 1756 to take the chemical pro- 
fessorship in the university of Edinburgh. On 
the death of Dr Alston, in 1760, he succeeded 
him as lecturer on the materia medica, and 
subsequently resigned the chemical chair to 
his pupil, Dr Black. On a vacancy taking 
place in 1766, an attempt was made to secure 
for Dr Cullen a medical professorship, but it 
was then bestowed on Dr Gregory; though a 
compromise was made by which those gentle- 
men gave alternate annual courses of lectures 
on the theory and practice of physic ; an ar- 
rangement which continued till the death of 
Dr Gregory in 1773, left his rival in complete 
possession of the medical chair. As a lecturer 
on medicine Dr Cullen exercised a great influ- 
ence over the state of opinion relative to the 
mystery of that science. He has the merit of 
having successfully combated the specious doc- 
trines of Boerhaave, depending wun the hu 
moral pathology; though he has not been 
equally successful in establishing his own sys- 
tem, which is founded on an enlarged view of 
the principles of Frederic Hoffmann. Dr John 
Brown, the pupil, and afterwards the antago- 
nist, of Cullen, made a bold attack on the 
theory of his master, in which however he 
displayed more courage than prudence ; and, 
like succeeding innovators, he has shown how 
much easier a task it ig to weave ingenious 
speculations, than to add to the sum of posi- 
tive knowledge, by patient deduction from un- 
controverted facts. Dr Cullen continued the 
practice of his profession, as well as his medi- 
cal lectures, till a few months before his death, 
which took place February 5,1790. lis prin- 
cipal works are—‘ Lectures on the Materia 
Medica ;” ‘* Synopsis Nosologia Practicz ;”’ 
and ‘* First Lines of the Practice of Physic,” 
which must be considered as his magnum opug, 
and which, amidst all the recent fluctuations 
of opinion on medical theory, has retained its 
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value with professional men, and supported 
the reputation of the author.—Hutchinson’s 
Bing. Med. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CULPEPERor CULPEPPER (sir Tuomas) 
son of sir Thomas Culpeper of Hollingbourne 
in Kent, knt. was born in 1636, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. After taking the degree of 
BA. he went on his travels; on Ins return 
was created probationer fellow of All Souls 
college ; and after the Restoration received the 
honour of knighthood. He was the author of 
*¢ Considerations Touching Marriage ;’”’ ‘* Mo- 
ral Discourses and Essays upon several Sub- , 
jects ;” ‘‘ A Discourse on Usury ;” this caused | 
a short dispute, in consequence of which he 
produced ‘‘ The necessity of Abating Usury . 
reasserted ;”’ <‘ Brief Survey of the Growth | 
of Usury in England,” and other woiks on 
the same subject. The time of his death is 
uncertain, but it is supposed to have been 
about the end of the seventeenth century.— 
Ath. Oxon. Gent. Mag. 

CULPEPPER (Nicuoras) an astrologer 
and herbalist was born in London in 1616. 
He was educated at the university of Cam- 
bridge, and after making a short stay there 
became apprentice to an apothecary. He caine 
to London, and settled in Spitallields about 
1642. Hecommenced a war with the college 
of physicians, whom he accused of deceit and 
ignorance, and published a translation of their 
** Dispensary,” giving an account of the sup- 

sed virtues of each drug, and the complaiuts 
wn which they were used. Ile was also the 
author of an ‘‘ Herbal,” which passed through 
many editions, and was written with much 
clearness and distinctness. From the tenor of | 
his writings it may be gathered that he joined, 
or at least favoured the puritans.— Rees’ Cyclop. 

CUMBERLAND (Ricuarpb) a_ learned 
English prelate and writer on divinity and 
archeology. He wasa native of London, and 
was educated at Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in arts, and obtained a fellowship. 
In 1698 he was presented to the rectory of 
Brampton in Northamptonshire, which he re- 
tained after the Restoration of Charles JI, con- 
forming, without any scruple, to the episcopal 
establishment. In 1667 sir Orlando Bridgeman 
gave him the more valuable living of Allbal- 
lows, Stamford. In this situation he continued 
many years, sedulously applying himself to his 
duties as a parish priest, aud producing some 

tofessional works of importance. In 1691 

e was raised to the bishopric of Peterborough, 
without, asit is asserted, any solicitation on 
his part; so completely unexpected it seems 
was the dignity, that the first notice of its hav- 
ing fallen to his lot was derived from the casual 
perusal of a newspaper. He filled his high 
station with great respectability, and held it 
to the advanced age of cighty-six, his death 
taking place October 8, 1718. The principal 
works of bishop Cumberland are—‘‘ A T'rea- 
tise De Legibus Nature,” levelled against the 

hilosophy of Hobbes, which became extreme- 
fy pular; ‘¢ An Essayon the Jewish Weights 
and Measures;” ‘ Sanchoniathon’s Phani- 
cian History,’ translated from Eusebius; and 
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“ Origines Gentium Antiquissima.’’ The last 
two were posthumous publications.— Biog. 
Brit, Aikin’s Gen. Bio e 
CUMBERLAND (Ricnanp) a dramatic 
and misceljaneous writer, the great grandson of 
the subject of the preceding article. He was 
the son of the rev. Denison Cumberland, 
bishop of Clonfert, by Johanna, the youngest 
dauchter of the celebrated Dr Bentley, under 
whose roof he was born in the master's lodge, 
in Trinity college, Cambridge, on the 19th 
February 173¢. He received his early educa- 
tion atthe school of Bury St Edmund's, whence 
he was removed to Westminster, and in his 
fourteenth year was admitted of Trinity col- 
lege, where he studied very closely, and ob- 
tained his bachelor’s degree at the age of 
eighteen, and soon after was elected a fellow 
of his college. Having been recommended to 
the patronage of his father’s friend, Joid Hali- 
fax, he became private and confidential secre- 
tary to that nobleman, and on his return to 
town from Cambridge, he made his first offer- 
ing to the press in a small poem, which he en- 
titled “ An Elegy written on St Mark’s Eve,” 
which obtained but litule notice. By the friend- 
ship of lord Halifax, Mr Cumbeiland was in- 
troduced to the notice of the eccentric George 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards lord Melcombe 
Regis, to whom he addressed a poem of four 
hundred lines, and whose manners and cha- 
racter he very amusingly describes in his me- 
moirs. Jle next wrote a tragedy, entitled 
The Banishment of Cicero,” which was re- 
jected by Garrick, and printed by the author 
in 1761. Having obtained, by the patronage 
of lord Halifax, a small establishment as crown 
agent for Nova Scotia in 1769, he married 
Miss Rudge, the daughter of George Rudge, 
esq. of Kilmiston, Flants ; and when his patron 
was made lord lieutenant of Ireland, he ac- 
companied him to that kingdom. Ilis favour 
with lord Halifax however seems soon after to 
have declined, for although that nobleman be- 
came secretary of state, his interest procured 
nothing better for Cumberland than the clerk- 
ship of reports in tle office of trade and plan- 
tations. He now paid a more decided attention 
to the drama, for which he had from his early 
youth a great predilection, and in the course 
of the next two or three years he wrote an 
opera, entitled ‘The Summer's Tale,” and 
his comedy of “The Brothers.” During a 
visit to his father in Ireland, he composed his 
excellent comedy of the ‘‘ West Indian,’ 
which was brought out by Garrick in 1771, 
and proved eminently successful. He soon 
after addressed ‘‘ A Letter’? to Dr Lowth, 
bishop of Oxford, containing come animadver- 
sions on a character given by tbat prelate of 
Dr Bentley, in an epistle to Warburton. The 
bishop, allowing for the natural zeal of reia- 
tionship, would neither reply nor allow any 
one else to reply for him; and Cumberland 
then resuming his attention to the drama, pro- 
duced “ ‘The Fashionable Lover,” which not 
obtaining the attention of ‘The West In- 
dian,” he exhibited that soreness of character 
which subsequently so exposed him to the 
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e.tire of Sheridan, in his sketch of sir Fretful 
wiaziary, and which induced Garrick to call 
him ‘The man without a skin.”? ‘ The Cho- 
leric Man;” ‘The Note of Hana;’”? and 
* The Battle of Hastings,’ were his next abe 
ductions ; and his prospects in life now hap- 
pily began to brighten, for on the accession of 
ord George Germaine to office, he obtained an 
increase of income, by being made secretary 
to the board of trade, which did not however 

revent his continued attention to the drama. 

n 1780 he was employed on a confidential 
mission to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, 
which, owing to some dissatisfaction on the 
part of the ministry who sent him out, involv- 
ed him in great distress, as they withheld the 
reimbursement of his expences, to the amount 
of 5000/., which loss rendered it necessary for 
him to dispose of the whole of his hereditary 
property. To add to his misfortune, the board 
of trade was broken up, under Mr Burke's 
economy bill, and he retired with a very ina- 
dequate pension. On this event he took up 
his residence at Tunbridge Wells, and devoted 
himself entirely to literature. The first work 
which he published, after his return from 
Spain, was his entertaining ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
Spanish Painters,” and the most distinguished 
of his collection of essays, entitled ‘ ‘The Ob- 
server.” To these may be added, various 
dramas, more or less successful, some of which 
will be mentioned hereafter. The novels of 
«* Arundel ;” ‘‘ IIenry 5”? and ‘‘ John de Lan- 
caster ;”’ the poem of ‘‘ Calvary ;” a weak, 
anonymous pamphlet against I)r Parr, enti- 
tled ‘*‘ Curtius restored from the Gulf ;”? “A 
few plain Reasons for believing in Christ ;” 
“¢ A Version of Fifty of the Psalms of David ;”’ 
‘©The Exodiad,’ in conjunction with sir 
James Bland Burgess; and lastly, a poem 
called ‘‘ Retrospection,” and the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of his own Life.’* In addition to all this lite- 
rary labour, he undertook the editorship of 
‘“‘The London Review,” in which the critics 
gave their names, and which soon expired. 

is latter days were chiefly spent in London, 
where he died May 7th, 1811, at the house of 
his friend, Mr Henry Fiy. The character of 
this writer may be very fairly gathered from 
his memoirs, from which it appears that he 
was educated for a courtier and man of policy, 
for which his talents and predilections render- 
ed him altogether unfit, and hence his failure 
in a line to which he was introduced by so 
much effective patronage. Upon the whole, 
the comic drama was his forte ; and although 
he wrote much even of comedy that was very in- 
different, the merit of ‘‘ The West Indian,” the 
*‘ Fashionable Lover,” the ‘‘Jew,’’ and the 
*« Wheel of Fortune,” is of no common descrip- 
tion. His ‘‘ Observer,” since his acknowledge- 
ment of his obligations to Dr Bentley’s MSS., no 
longer supports his reputation as a Greek critic, 
and as a poet he was never more than a versifier. 
Mr Cumberland, in manners was polite, stu- 
died, courtier-like, and detractive, a circum- 
stunce which at length became generally un- 
derstood, to his no small annoyance. He was 
aowever a benevolent and honourable man in 
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reality, and the sensitive jealousy which ex- 
cousd him to so much ‘animadversion, was 
doubtless increased by his disappointments in 
life. The principle productions of this writer 
laving been enumerated, it is not necessary 
to give the titles of several dramas of inferior 
merit, which are now seldom remembered.— 
Cumberland’s Mem. Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

CUNQUS (Pxrer) a philologist and law- 
yer, was born at Flushing in 1586, and sent 
to the university of Leyden, where he studied 
medicine and jurisprudencs. He taught Latin 
and politics at Leyden, and was chosen pro- 
fessor of law there. His principal works are 
——‘* Animadversiones in nonni Dyonisiaca ;’ 
«‘ Juliani Cesares ex Greco versi;’’ ‘ Ora- 
tiones Inaugur, &c. ;”’ ‘‘ Sardi Venales,” reprint- 
ed in ths Tres Satyre Menippx of Corte, 
Leips. 1720; and a treatise ‘‘ De Republica 
Hebrazorum.” His letters were collected and 
published by Burman, and contain many lite- 
rary anecdotes of his time. Cunzus died in 
1638.—Freheri Theatre. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Moreri. 

CUNNINGHAM (Arexanpen) an histo- 
rical writer of the last century. He was the 
son of a presbyterian minister, and was born 
at Ettrick, near Selkirk in Scotland. He was 
probably educated in one of the universities 
of that country; though according to some 
accounts he passed the carly part of his life in 
Holland, and came to Enyland at the Revolu- 
tion with William II]. He afterwards became 
tutor to some young noblemen, with whom he 
travelled on the continent. Retuming home 
in 1703 he was employed in some political 
affairs, by queen Anne's whig ministry ; but 
on the triumph of the tory party he went to 
Italy. In the reign of George I. he was ap- 
pointed resident at Venice ; and coming home 
in 1720, he appears to have passed the re- 
mainder of his life in literary occupation. He 
died in London in 1737, when he was far ad- 
vanced in years. He left in manuscript a 
‘* History of Great Britain, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Accession of George I,’”’ written 
in elegant Latin, a translation of which, by 
Dr W. Thompson, was published in 1787, 2 
vols. 4to.—ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, who 
published the works of Horace, with animad- 
versions on Dr Bentley’s edition of that poet, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, at the Hague and London in 
1721, is supposed by some to have been the 
same person with the historian. But though 
many circumstances of their lives were simi- 
Jar, 1t is more probable that they were distinct 
individuals, and that the classical editor, who 
taught the civil and canon law in Holland, 
died there in 1730.—Biog. Brit. Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. 

CUNNINGHAM (Jonn) an ingenious 
poet, was born in Dublin in 1729. He was 
educated at Drogheda, but was soon recalled 
to Dublin, in consequence of the embarrass- 
ment of bis father’s affairs. At the age of 
seventeen he wrote a farce, called ‘‘ Love in 
a Mist,”” on which Garrick is said to have 
founded his ‘“‘ Lying Valet.”” The success of 
his piece procuring him the freedom of the 
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theatre, he became so attached to it, that he 
turned performer without possessing one essen- 
tial for the profession, He however left his 
family and came to England, and entered into 
various companies of strolling players. In 
1761 he was performing at Edinburgh, when 
he produced his * Elegy on a Pile of Ruins,” 
which obtained considerable reputation, though 
evidently an imitation of Gray's Elegy. In 
1762 he published ‘“ The Contemplatist,”’ 
which was the worst of his productions, abound - 
ing in glittering and absurd conceits. In 1765 
he published ‘‘ Fortune, an Apologue,” which, 
without any fixed plan, contains many poetical 
beauties ; and the following year he published 
a volume of poems by subscription. He con- 
tinued earning a scanty subsistence in the thea- 
trical profession, until a few months before his 
death, which took place, of a nervous disorder 
in 1773, at Newcastle-upon Tyne. His style 
was simple and elegant, and he excelled in 
his pastorals, which species of poetry he was 
encouraged by Shenstone to cultivate. His 
‘* Landscape”’ is beautifully descriptive, and 
could only have been written by a very minute 
observer of nature.—Johnson and Chalmer’s 
English Poets. London Magazine, 17753. 
CURIO (Cezuivs Srecunpvus) a learned 
Piedmontese, was born at Cherico of a noble 
family in 1503. Having abjured the religion 
of Rome to embrace that of Luther, he was 
thrown into prison and confined for several 
months, but being at length released, he quit- 
ted his country and went to Milan, where he 
married, and begah to preach. His boldness 
however soon Jed to his arrest; but he con- 
trived to escape, and fled to Pavia, whence he 
removed successively to Venice, Ferrara, Luc- 
ca, and Lausanne, where he was made princi- 
pal of the college. In 1547 he finally settled 
at Basle, where he held the professorship of 
eloquence and belles lettres to his death in 
1569, at the age of sixty-six. [fis works are 
—‘ De Amplitudine beati regni Dei,” Basle, 
1550, 8vo; ‘‘ Opuscula,” Basle, 1544, 8vo; 
‘* Letters,” Basle, 1553, 8vo; ‘‘ Calvinus Ju- 
daisans ;” ‘‘ Pasquillus extaticus ;” ‘‘ Pas- 
quillorum, tomi duo,” a collection of keen 
Pasquinades; ‘‘ Vita Davidis Georgii ;” ‘‘ Fo- 
rum Romanum,” 3 vols. folio; ‘< Historia 
Francisci Spire ;’’ ‘* Paraphrasis in principum 
Evangelii St Johannis.”’— Moreri. Sarii Onom. 
CURRAN (Joun Puitror) a celebrated 
Irish advocate, of humble origin, was born at 
Newmarket near Cork in 1750. He was 
however educated at Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, after which he repaired to London, and 
studied at one of the inns of court. In due 
time he was called to the bar; shortly after 
which he married Miss O’Dell, an Irish lady 
of a very respectable eae By the influ- 
ence of his talents he gradually rose to great 
reputation ; and during the administration of 
the duke of Portland, he obtained a silk gown. 
In 1784 he was chosen a member of the Irish 
louse of Commons. His abilities now dis- 
played themselves to advantage, and he be- 
cane the most popular advocate of his age and 
country. During the distracted state of Ire- 
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land, towards the close of the last century, 
was often his lot to defend persons accused 
political offences, when Mr Fitzgibbog, (after- 
wards lord Clare,) then attorney-general, was 
his opponent. The professional rivalry of 
these gentlemen degenerated into personal 
rancour, which at length occasioned a duel, the 
event of which did not prove fatal to either 
party. On a change of pete under the 
vice-royalty of the duke of Bediord, Mr Cur- 
ran’s patriotism was rewarded with the office 
of master of the rolls. This situation he held 
till 1814, when he resigned it, and obtained a 
pension of 3000/. a-year. With this he re- 
tired to England, and resided chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of London. He died in conse- 
quences of a paralytic attack at Brompton, 
Middlesex, November 13th, 1817, at the age 
of sixty-seven. Curran possessed talents of 
the highest order. His wit, his drollery, his 
eloquence, his pathos, were irresistible ; and 
the splendid and daring style of his oratory, 
formed a striking contrast with his personal ap- 
pearance, which was mean and diminutive. 
«As a companion he could be extremely agreea- 
ble; and his conversation was often highly 
fascinating. In his domestic character he was 
very unfortunate, and he seems to have laid 
himself open to censure. The infidelity of his 
wife, which was established by a legal verdict, 
is said to have been a subject on which he 
chose to display his wit, in a manner that be- 
trayed a strange insensibility to one of the 
sharpest miseries man can suffer. On one 
occasion he met, at a friend’s house, sir 
Richard Musgrave, the historian of the rebel- 
‘ion in Ireland, whose lady’s frailties were no- 
‘orious. An altercation had taken place be- 
tween them, arising from difference of politics. 
When summoned to the dining-room, they 
happened to arrive together at the foot of the 
Stairs, when, with more ceremony than was 
necessary, each insisted on the other preced- 
ing him. The baronet at length good humour- 
edly said, offering to tahe hold of Curran’s 
arm,—‘* Well, let us settle the matter by 
walking up together.”” ‘Pardon me, air 
Richard,” replied he, “that is impossible ; 
our antlers would entangle.” Mr Curran ap- 
pears never to have committed any thing to 
the press; but he is said te have produced 
some poetical pieces of considerable menit ; 
and a collection of his forensic speeches was 
published in 1805, 1 vol. 8vo. Memoirs of 
his life have been published by his son, by Mr 
Charles Phillips, and by Mr O‘Regan.—Gent. 
Mag. Lit. Gaz, vol. iv. 

CURRIE (James, MD.) an eminent physi- 
cian, was born at Kirkpatrick-Fleming in Dum- 
frieshire, May 31, 1756. He was educated 
with a view to the mercantile profession, and 
went to Virginia, but in consequence of the 
revolutionary troubles, he returned in 1776, 
and entered upon the study of physic at Edin- 
burgh, although he took his doctor's degree at 
Glasgow. In 1781 he settled at Liverpool, 
where he obtained extensive practice ; and in 
1783 married a lady of a mercantile fumily, 
by whom he had a fare family. In 1796 
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was elected a member of the London Medical 
society, and communicated to it a paper ‘‘On 
Tetanus gnd Convulsive Disorders,”’ which ap- 

ars in the third volume of its Memoirs. 

1792 he became 2 fellow of the Royal So- 

ciety ; and in 1793 appeared his “ Letter, com- 
mercial and political, addressed to the right 
hon. William Pitt, by Jasper Wilson, Esq.” 
which production soon reached a second edi- 
tion, and attained great celebrity. In 1797 
his medical reputation was greatly exalted by 
a publication, entitled ‘‘ Medical Reports on 
the Effects of Water, cold and warm, as a 
Remedy in Febrile Disorders ; with Observa- 
tions on the Nature of Fever, and on the Ef- 
fects of opium, alcohol, and inanition.’’ Having 
established his professional character, he be- 
gan to indulge his inclination for miscellaneous 
literature ; and having, in a visit to Scotland, 
become personally acquainted with Robert 
Burna, he was induced at his death to super- 
intend an edition of his works, for the benefit 
of his family. To this collection he appended 
an account of his life, a criticism of his writ- 
inzs, and some observations on the character 
and conduct of the Scottish peasantry. These 
volumes were received with great favour by 
the public ; and the editor's part in them, both 
as a biographer aud critic, was very much ad- 
mired. Although externally of a vigorous 
frame, Dr Currie had early felt in himself a 
tendency to consumption, and in 1804 his 
health began visibly to decline. Ie however 
survived until the 313t August, 1805, when he 
died at Sidmouth, universally respected and 
lamented, in the fiftieth year of his age,— 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

CURTIS (Wirtiam) an eminent botanist, 
was born at Alton in Hampshire in 1746. He 
was bound apprentice to an apothecary in his 
native place, where he early acquired a taste 
for botany. At the age of twenty he came to 
London, and became assistant to a Mr Tal- 
win, an apothecary in Gracechurch-street, to 
whose business he succeeded, His love of 
botany however producing professional irregu- 
larity, he at length gave up his practice as an 
apothecary, and became a lecturer on his fa- 
vourite science. Ilis first garden was at Ber- 
mondsey, which he exchanged for one at Lam- 
beth, and finally occupied a still more exten- 
sive site at Brompton. Having been early led 
to combine the study of insects and their me- 
tamorphoses with that of plants, he published 
in 1771—* Instructions for collecting and pre- 
paring Insects,’’ and in the following year, a 
translation of the ‘“‘ Fundamenta Entomologiz”’ 
of Linneus, under the title of ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion toa Knowledge of Insects.”” The cele- 
brity which these publications procured him, 
was however eclipsed by the appearance, in 
1777, of the first number of his ‘‘ Flora Lon- 
dinensis,”’ which was completed in six fasci- 
culi of seventy-two plates each. The beauty 
and botanical meade | of the plates in this 
laborious undertaking, have always been much 
admired. Mr Curtis next established a ‘‘ Bo- 
tanical Magazine,’ in monthly numbers, 
which undertaking was likewise very exten- 
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sively encouraged. He is also author of a 
“* Hie of the brown-tailed Moth;” of 
** Practical Observations on the British 
Grasses ;”” and of some able papers in the 
Transactions of the Linnwan Society. He 
died of a dropsical complaint, on the 7th 
July, 1799 ; leaving behind him the character 
of an honest, friendly man, as well as of an 
able naturalist. After his death, his Jectures 
were published with coloured plates.—Gent. 
Mag. Rees’s Encyclop. 

URTIUS (Marcus) a Roman, famous for 
his devotion to his conntry, of which Livy 
gives the following account :—“ In the year of 
Rome 392, BC. 362, the ground in the midst 
of the forum, either from an earthquake or 
some other cause, opened and left a vast chasm 
which could not be filled up by the throwing 
in of earth. The oracle consulted on the oc- 
casion, pronounced that the Roman state would 
endure for ever, provided that was thrown into 
the gulf in which the Romans were most 
powerful. During the consultation about the 
sense of this response, Curtius arose and asked 
if the Romans possessed any thing so valuable 
as their arms and courage? Silence ensuing, 
Curtius turned his eyes towards the capitol, 
and the temples of the gods overlooking the 
forum, and stretching his hands, first towards 
heaven and next towards the bottom of the 
gulph, solemnly devoted himself. Ile then, 
fully armed, mounted his horse, decorated in 
all his caparisons, and plunged into the chasm 5 
the applauding people of both sexes throwing 
after him fruit and flowers.” This tradition 
was current among the Romans, and a lake or 
pool continued to bear the name of the Cur- 
tian. Some say that this name was still more 
ancient, and was derived from Mutius Curtius, 
a Sabine chief, who in a battle with Romulus, 
leaped on horseback into a deep muddy pool, 
and was taken out alive.—Livii Hist. lib. vii. 
cap. 6. 

CURTIUS RUFUS (Quintus) a Latin 
historian, known only by his work on Alexz- 
ander the Great. The age in which he lived 
is unknown; but the excellence of his style 
shows it to have been in one of the best pe- 
riods of the Latin language. The disputes on 
this subject Lave been very numerous ; some 
placing his existence in the reign of Augustus, 
others in those of Claudius, of Vespasian, and 
of Trajan. It isnot likely that he should have 
been the Curtius Rufus, proconsul of Africa 
under Tiberius ; it seems much more probable 
that he was the Q. Curtius Rufus, enumerated 
by Suetonius among the eminent rhetoricians. 
His work, ‘‘ De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Mag- 
ni,” was written in ten books, the two first of 
which are lost. It is very entertaining, though 
not very correct or perepicuous ; his mistakes 
in geography and history, marvellous descrip- 
tions, and oratorical speeches, prove that what- 
ever may have been his information, his love 
of trath was not extraordinary. It is a cun- 
ous fact, thet neither Quintillian nor any wri- 
ter before the twelfth century, makes any men- 
tion of this work.—Vossii Hist. Lat. Pref. ad 
Edit. Delphin. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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CUSA (Nicsoras pz) a cardinal, called 
also Cusanus, was born of obscure parents, at 
the village of Cusanus, in the diocese of Treves 
in 1401, and being ill-treated, he ran away 
from home, and entered the service of the 
count de Manderscheidt, who, finding that he 

ssed natural abilities, sent him to 
study at Daventer. He made great progress 
there, and afterwards continued his studies 
in some of the most celebrated universities of 
Germany and Italy. He took the degree of 
doctor in canon law at Padua. His first pre- 
ferment was the rectory of St Florence at Cob- 
lentz, and he was afterwards nominated to a 
deanery at Constance, and the archdeaconry 
of Liege ; in which capacity he assisted at the 
council of Basil, and proposed the reformation 
of the calendar, which was not properly attend- 
ed to. He then attached himself to pope Eu- 
genius IV, who sent him as legate to Constanti- 
nople,to bring about an union between the Greek 
and Latinchurches. In 1448 he was appointed 
a cardinal by pope Nicholas V, who also created 
him bishop of Brixen in the Tirol. In 1450 
he was sent legate @ latere into Germany, to 
engage the German princes to unite against 
the Turkish emperor, Mahomet II, who had 
undertaken the conjuest of the trifling remains 
of the empire of Constantinople, but in this 
object he was not successful. On the capture 
of Constantinople in 14.3 by Mahomet, cardi- 
nal Cusa again attempted to unite the Chris- 
tian princes against that monarch, but with no 
better success. Cusa died in 1464 at Tooli, a 
town in Umbria. He was the author of a refuta- 
tion of the Koran addressed to Pius II, which is 
highly esteemed as a very learned production. 
The rest of his works, consisting of theological 
and metaphysical pieces, controversial tracts, 
and geographical, astronomical, and mathema- 
tical works, were printed in three volumes 
folio, at Basil, in 1565.—Du Pin Hist. Ecle. 
Cent. xv. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Moreri. 

CUSERU, an Indian chief of the warlike 
nation of the Guaypunabis, inbabiting the 
country to the north of the Orinoco in South 
America. Humboldt, speaking of this warricr 
and the chiefs of some neighbouring hordes of 
savages, says—‘*' We smile at hearing that the 
names of Cuseru, Imu, and Cocuy, are as cele- 
brated in those countries as the names of Hol- 
kar, Tippoo, and the most powerful princes are 
in India. The chiefs of the Guaypunabis and 
the Manitivitanoes, fought with small bodies 
of two or three hundred men; but in their 
protracted struggles they devastated the mis- 
sions. These hordes, contemptible for their 
numbers and means of defence, spread as 
much terror as armies ; and if the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in preserving their settlements, it was 
only by opposing cunning to strength.” Cu- 
seru however seems to have evinced extraor- 
dimary abilities ; and he deserves notice as ex- 
emphifying, in a striking manner, the peculiari- 
ties of the savage character. He succeeded, 
about the middie of the last century, to the 
command of the tribe of Guaypunabis, as apo- 
t or king, on the death of another chief, and 
was calied by the Spaniards, captain Cruzero. 
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He formed lines of defence on the banks of 
the river Inirida, witha kind of little fort con- 
structed of earth and timber, defended by pa- 
lisades more than sixteen feet high, within 
which he had a magazine of bows and arrows. 
He was engaged in a bloody contest with the 
chief of a hostile tribe, when a body of Spa- 
nish troops arrived in his neighbourhood in 
1756. Their appearance at first excited his 
jealousy, and he was on the point of attackin 
them, when the Jesuits’ missionaries, wit 
whom he had previously been on friendl 
terms, persuaded him to remain at peace wi 
the Christians. He dined at the table of the 
Spanish general, and fiattered by promises of 
assistance in conquering his enemies, he con- 
sented to settle with his people at the newly- 
founded mission of St Fernando de Atabapo ; 
and from being a king he became the alcaid 
of a village. The following anecdote marks 
the concentrated violence of his passions. He 
had married the daughter of an Indian chief 
of Rio Temi. In a paroxysm of rage against 
his father-in-law, he declared to his wife, that 
he waa going to fight with him. She remind- 
ed him of the courage and extraordinary 
strength of her father, on which Cuseru, 
without saying a word, took a poisoned ar- 
row and plunged it in her bosom. He pro- 
fessed himself a Christian only a few days be- 
fore his death; but in battle he was accus- 
tomed to wear on his left hip a crucifix which 
had been given him by the missionaries, and 
which, as he conceived, rendered him invul- 
nerable.—Humboldt’s Personal Narrutive of 
Travels in S. America. 

CUSSON (Pzrrr) an eminent French phy- 
siclan and botanist at Montpellier, and mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Sciences in that 
city. When young he travelled in Majorca 
and Spain, and brought home an excellent col- 
lection of the plants of those countries and of the 
Pyrenees. Soon after his return an old female 
relation, who lived with him, took an oppor- 
tunity one day, when he was from home, to 
clean and ransack his study. In the course of 
this operation she found his herbal of dried 
plants, and considering them as so much use- 
less lumber, threw the whole of his fine col- 
lection into the street. This circumstance has 
been strangely misrepresented by sir J. E. 
Smith, who, in his Introduction to Botany, 
states that the wife of M.Cusson ‘‘ destroyed 
his whole herbarium, scraping off the dried 
specimens for the sake of the paper on which 
they were pasted.” During the latter part of 
his life he was employed on a great work ou 
the umbelliferous plants, which he is said to 
have left in a state fit for the press, but which 
does not 2 Br to have been published. He 
also assisted Savanges in his celebrated work 
on Nosology. His death took place in 1784. 
London Med. Journ. vol. v. Biog. Univ. 

CUSTINES (Apam Puarir, Count de) was 
born at Metz in 1740. He entered into the 
French army when young, and served i the 
seven years’ war. Being patronised by the 
duke de Choiseuil, he obtained a regiment of 
dragoons, of which he held the command in 
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1780 ; when the regiment of Saintonge being 
deatined for the assistance of the United States 
of America, im their contest with this country, 
Custines ohtained the command of at, by way of 
exchange, and on his return to France was 
made marechal de camp. In 1789 he was 
nominated deputy from the nobility of the 
bailiwick of Metz to the National Apes | : 
and in the first session he joined the popular 
party, and afterwards seized all occasions to 
attack the privileged orders, and declaim 
against the prince to whom he owed his for- 
tune. Having been appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Rhine in June 1792, 
he made himself master of Spires the 29th of 
September. Immediately after he wrote to 
the Convention to denounce general Keller- 
mann, whom he accused of preventing the 
execution of his plans, through jealousy or 
treason. October 2ist Custines entered May- 
ence, and the 23d, Frankfort on the Mayn, 
where he levied great contributions. Here 
he issued a ridiculous proclamation, inviting 
the king of Prussia to make peace, in which 
he termed the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, a 
corporal, a monster, and a tiger, and declared 
that the day of judgment was arrived for the 
princes of Germany. Soon after he was dri- 
ven from Frankfort by the Prussians, and at 
the opening of the campaign of 1793 he quit- 
ted Mayence, which was besieged by the al- 
hes, and he was ultimately obliged to 1etreat 
into Alsace. His conduct was every where 
censured, and, alarmed for his personal safety, 
he offered his resignation; but the conven- 
tion entreated him in the name of his country, 
not to abandon his post. At the close of May 
1793 he was appointed to the command of the 
army of the north , but the powerful party of 
the jacobins already had formed designs 
against him; and the committee of public 
safety ordered him to repair to Paris to an- 
swer for his conduct. In spite of his protesta- 
tions of patriotism, he was condemned on the 
motion of Bazire, and on the 27th of August, 
1793, he suffered execution by the guillotine. 
Custines, during the early part of his career as 
a revolutionary general, obtained a degree of 
celebrity which was by no means supported by 
his future exploits, and on the scaffold he dis- 
payed so much pusillanimity, as to evince a 

eficiency of the common military virtue of 
personal courage.—Cusrinyes (Lewis Puitip 
Francis DE) son of the preceding, was brought 
up tothe profession of arms, and served as 
aide-de-camp to his father. In 1791 he was 
sent minister plenipotentiary to Berlin, but 
Was hot recognised by that court. He served 
under his father in the campaign of 1792, and 
displayed military talent and bravery on seve- 
ral occasions. Becoming an object of suspi- 
cion under the government of Robespierre and 
his colleagues, he was arrested, and was guil- 
lotined January 3d, 1794, at the age of twen- 
ty-five. His behaviour on the scaffold was 
the reverse of that of his father, as he display- 
ed the utmost courage and firmness.— Dict. 
Biog. et Hist. des H. M. du 18me. S. Biog. 
Univ. 
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_CUTHBERT (Sr) was born in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, and educated under 
the Scottish monks of the abbey of Icolmkiil- 
Being very desirous of converting the pagan 
Saxons, Cuthbert, with some others, settled 
in the island of Lindisferne for that purpose. 
He was invited to the court of Egfred, king of 
Northumberland, where he converted many of 
the nobles, and was in such favour as to be 
created bishop of the Northumbrian Saxons; 
but preferring a solitary life, he returned to 
Lindisferne, since called Holy Island, and 
founded a monastery there. He died in 586, 
leaving a great number of disciples.— Alban. 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 

CUTLER (sir Jouw) a citizen of London, 
who was created a baronet by Charles II in 
1660, for his services in promoting subscrip- 
tions for the support of the royal cause. He 
was a great henefactor to the grocers’ com- 
pany, to which he belonged. It alate also 
that he contributed largely to the rebuilding of 
the college of physicians in Warwick-lane ; 
but after his death, which happened in 1699, 
the sum which he had advanced, with imter- 
est, amounting in all to 7000/., was claimed 
of the college as a debt, it appearing to be so 
charged in the books of the deceased. The 
executors however were induced to relinquish 
a part of the sum, and accept of 200v/. 1m full 
of all demands. This transaction, which Pope 
might have learned of his friend, sir Samuel 
Garth, probably induced the poet to pillory zir 
John in rhyme, in some well known verses in 
his Moral Essays. ‘here is reason to believe 
that the satirist has done injustice to the me- 
mory of Cutler, whom he describes as a 
wretched miser. Some of the circumstances 
to which he alludes are erroneous, and that 
others are exaggerated may be inferred from 
the fact, that sir John Cutler built at his own 
charge the north gallery of his parish-church, 
St Margaret’s Westminster, and subscnbed to 
many public charities. He had two daughters, 
who were respectively married to John Ro- 
bartes, earl of Radnor, and sir William Port- 
man, bart. The immense sum of 7,666/. is said 
to have been expended on his funeral.— Pen- 
nant’s Account of London. Brayley's London, 
vol. ii. 

CYNEAS or CINEAS, a native of Thes- 
saly, and celebrated as the able minister of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He learned the art 
of oratory from Demosthenes, and that of war 
from Alexander’s captains, and was employed 
in several negociations hy Pyrrhus, who used 
to say that he gained him more towns by his 
insinuating manners, thau he could have con- 
quered by arms. Being of the epicurean sect 
of philosophers, he tried to prevent Pyrrhus 
from making war against the Romans, saying, 
that whatever might be his success, he could 
not add to the enjoyments in his power. Pyrr- 
hus however persisting in his design, dispatch- 
ed Cyneas with a part of his fleet and a body 
of troops to Tarentum, where, bY bis managa- 
ment, he gained the Tarentines for allies. Qn 
the first victory of Pyrrhus over the Romans, 
BC. 280, Cyneas proposed entering ite a 
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negociation for peace, and was sent to Rome fo: 
the purpose, tut failed. After another battle 
he again went to Rome, but had no better suc: 
cess than before ; the senate refused to listen 
to any conditions, until Pyrrhus would with- 
draw his troops from Italy. Sicily haviag 
made overtures to Pyrrhus, Cyneas was seni 
there to prepare the way for his reception. 
The rest of his life is unknown. In conjunc- 
tion with Pyrrhus, he was the author of a 
work on the art military, and also abridged 
the “ Tactics of Eneas.”— Plutarch in Pyrrho. 
Univ. Hist. Moreri. 

CYPRIAN (Tuascrus Caciiivs) one of 
the most respected fathers of the church. 
The place of his birth is uncertain; but he 
taught rhetoric in the schools of Carthage for 
some years with great reputation. When con- 
siderably advanced in life, he was converted 
to Christianity in 246, and in the following 
year was ordained a presbyter in the Christian 
church. He conducted himself so well in this 
situation, that upon the death of Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage, he was unanimously cho- 
sen to succeed him. For nearly two years he 
conducted the affairs of his bishopric in tran- 
quillity ; but in 251, on the commencement of 
the Decian persecution, the pagans of Car- 
thage, enraged at his desertion of them, de- 
manded that Cyprian should be thrown to the 
lions. During the storm he thought it prudent 
te withdraw, on which he was proscribed by 
government, and his goods confiscated. In 
his retirement, which lasted for fourteen 
months, he employed himself in writing let- 
ters to his people and clergy, and the Chris- 
tiane at Rome, exhorting them to remain sted- 
fasc in the faith. Onthe death of the emperor 
Decius, Cyprian returned to Carthage, and 
held different councils for regulating the affairs 
of the church, and a number of points relating 
to ecclesiastical discipline. One subject of 
much contention was the validity of the bap- 
tism of heretics. Cyprian maintained that all 
baptism out of the catholic church was uull 
and void, aud that all who came over from 
heresies to the church, ought to be baptized 
again. He was supported by the African 
bishops, out opposed by Stephen, bishop of 
Rome, who displayed much of the spirit of do- 
mination and intolerance, for which his suc- 
cessors have been so remerkable. In 257 the 
persecution was renewed by order of the em- 
perors Valerian and Gullienus, and Cyprian 
was summoned before Asparius Paternus, pro- 
consul of Africa, and remaining firm in his 
faith, was banished to Curulis, a town twelve 
leagues from Carthage, where he employed 
himself in writing letters to the persecuted 
Christians, exhorting them to cheer their spi- 
rita, and persevere in their religion. At the 
end of eleven months he was recalled to Car- 
thage by Galerius Maximus, a new proconsul. 
On his return, finding that orders were issued 
to carry him before the proconsul, he retired 
to a place of temporary concealment, from 
which he emerged to give his last testimony to 
the truth of his religion, on the return of Ga- 
lezius to Carthage. Being apprehended, he 
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was desired by the magistrate to obey the im- 
perial edict, and to sacrifice to the gods, and 
on his peremptory refusal, he was sentenced 
to be beheaded. This sentence was executed 
ata place called Sexti, near the city of Car- 
thage, in the year 238, where Cyprian submit- 
ted to his fate with firmness and cheerfulness. 
Asa bishop he discharged the duties of bis 
office with prudence, fidelity, and affection, 
and with a degree of modesty and humility, 
which much endeared him to his fieck. Asa 
writer he is correct, pure, and eloquent, with 
much force and argumentative skill. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, he is the only African writer 
who attained to the native purity of the Latin 
tongue. THis remaining works consist of trea- 
tises on various subjects ; some being defences 
of Christianity against the Jews and Gentiles, 
and others on Christian morality and the dis- 
cipline of the church. The best editions are 
those of Erasmus in 1520. of Regaltius, Paris, 
1648, and of bishop Fell at Oxford, 1662, 
with the Annales Cypnanici of bishop Pear- 
son prefixed, and that of father Inarand, a Be- 
nedictine monk of the congregation of St Maur 
at Paris, 1727. They were translated into 
English, with notes, by Marshal, in 1717.— 
Euseb. fist. Eccles. Dupin. Morecri. Cave’s 
Hist. Lit. and Lives of the Fathers. Lardner’s 
Creed. Mosheim’s Hist. Ecc. vol. i. 

CYRIL, bishop of Alexandria in the fifth 
century, succeeded his uncle Theophilus in 
that dignity in the year 412. The bishops of 
Alexandria had long acquired great authority 
and power, and Cyril took every opportunity 
to confirm and increase it. Soon after his ele- 

‘ation he expelled the Novatians from Alex- 
andria, and stripped their bishop, Theopompus, 
of all his property. In 415 the Jews commit- 
ted some insult upon the Christians of Alex- 
andria, which so enraged Cyril, that instead 
of advising them to apply for redress to the 
civil magistrate, he put himself at the head of 
his people, and led them to the assault and 
plunder of the synagogues and houses of that 
people, and drove them out of the city. This 
conduct however displeased Orestes, the go- 
vernor of the town, who feared that the bishop’s 
authority, if not checked, might infringe upon 
that of the magistrate. Parties were formed to 
support the rival claims, and battles were often 
fought in the streets of Alexandria ; and Ores- 
es himself was one day suddenly surrounded 
»y 500 monks, by whom he would have been 
murdered had not the people interfered. One 
of these ruffians being seized, was put to the 
torture so severely, that he died under the ope- 
ration, on which Cyril had him immediately 
canonized, and on every occasion commended 
his constancy and zeal. There also lived in 
Alexandria a learned pagan lady who culti- 
vated philosophy, named Hypatia, with whom 
Orestes was intimate, and who was supposed 
to have encouraged his resistance to the claims 
* the bishop. This accomplished female was 
one day seized by a band of zealots, who drag- 
ged her through the streets, and concluded by 
tearing her limb from limb, a piece of atrocity 
ttributed to the instigation of Cyril, and from 
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which his memory has never been absolved. 
He next engaged in a furious controversy with 
Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, who main- 
tained that the Virgin Mary ought not to be 
called the mother of God, but the mother of 
our Lord, or of Christ, since the Deity can 
neither he born nor die. These homilies fall- 
ing into the hands of the Egyptian monks, 
caused a great commotion among them, and 
Cyril wrote a pastoral letter to them, in which 
he maintained that the Virgin Mary ought to 
be called the mother of God, and denounced 
bitter censures against all who supported the 
Opporite opinion. A controversial correspon- 
dence between the two bishops ensued, which 
ended in an open war of excommunications and 
anathemas. To put an end to this contro- 
versy, in 431 a council was called at Ephesus 
by the emperor Theodosius ; and Cyril, by his 
precipitation and violence, and not waiting for 
the arrival of a number of eastern bishops, ob- 
tained the condemnation of Nestorius, without 
his being heard in his own defence; and that 
prelate was deprived of his bishopric, and ba- 
nished to the Egyptian deserts. When John, 
bishop of Antioch, and the other eastern bi- 
shops however appeared, they revenged Nes- 
torius, and deposing Cyril, put lim into prison. 
In a subsequent meeting of the council he was 
liberated, and absolved from the sentence of 
deposition, but had the mortification of seeing 
the doctrine which he had condemned, spread- 
ing rapidly throughout the Roman empire, 
Assyria, and Persia. He died at Alexandria 
in the year 444. Cyril was undoubtedly a 
man of learning, but overbearing, ambitious, 
cruel, and intolerant in the bighest degree. 
He is much exalted by catholic writers for 
his great zeal and piety, of which the par- 
ticulars thus specified are proofs. He was 
the author of a number ci works, treatises, &c. 
the best collection of which was published at 
Paris in Greek and Latin, 1638, in 7 vols, 
folio, under the inapection of John Aubert, 
canon of Laon.—Wagrius’ Scholasticus. fist. 
Eccl. hbei. Care's Hist. Lit. vol. i. Du Pin. 
Moreri. Mosheim’s Hist. Ecel. szec. v. 

CYRIL-LUCAR, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was born in the island of Candia in 
1572, and was educated at Venice and Padua, 
whence he proceeded to Germany for further 
improvement, and examining the doctrines of 
the protestant and Roman religions, left Ger- 
many with a strong inclination towards the 
former. On returning to his native country, 
he was ordained priest in the Greek church, 
and appointed archimandrite, and was sent 
into Lithuania to oppose the union projected 
netween the Lutheran and Romish charches. 
Being accused of his partiality towards Lu- 
theranism, he vindicated himself in a confes- 
sion of his faith, which he published. On the 
death of his friend and relative, Melitius Piga, 
he succeeded him as patriarch of Alexandria, 
and governed his church with prudence aud 
moderation. In 1621 he was appointed pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and had the courage 
to declare his inclination towards the senti- 
menta of the protestant reformed churches, 
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and his wish to purify and simplify the doc- 
trines and rituals of the Greeks. This decla- 
ration caused a great sensation, and the bigot- 
ted members of his own church, with the 
friends of the Romish church, by their in- 
trigues at the Porte, got him deposed and 
exiled to Rhodes. The influence of the English 
ambassador procured his reinstatement in his 
dignity, when he again prosecuted the mea- 
sures for introducing a gradual reform in the 
Greek church. His enemies at length accom- 
plished his ruin, and he was accused by false 
witnesses of high-treason against the state, 
and condemned to death by the grand seignior, 
which sentence was executed in 1638. His 
confessions of faith, with twenty-seven letters 
to the clergy of Geneva and other doctors of 
the reformed church, are inserted in M. Ay- 
mon’s ‘‘ Monumens authentiques de la Réli- 
gion des Grecs.’’— Mosheim. Fist. Eccl. 
sec. xvii. Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CYRUS, king of Persia, was the son of 
Cambyses, and is supposed to have been born 
about 599 BC. ‘The only two original autho- 
rities concerning him, Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, differ so greatly, that they cannot be 
reconciled. According to Herodotus, Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, having married his 
daughter, Mandane, to a Persian named Cam- 
byses, was alarmed by a dream on the birth 
of Cyrus, and ordered him to be exposed. Ilis 
life was however preserved by a shepherd, and 
at Jength becoming known to his grandfather, 
Le sent him to be educated among his rela- 
tions in Persia. The Medes, weary of the 
tyrannical government of ua hi dee opened a 
secret correspondence with Cyrus, who was 
also exhorted to free the Persians from their 
dependance upon the Medes. Thus doubly 
prompted, Cyrus, raised a band of Persians, 
and leading them into Media, was joined by 
several of the Median generals, and gained a 
great victory. Ina second combat, Astyages 
was taken prisoner, and remained captive fur 
the rest of his life, while Cyrus ascended the 
throne. Cyrus pursuing his ambitious course, 
next engaged in a war with Crasus, hing of 
Lydia, (see Cra.sus,) which ended in the cap- 
ture of that monarch, and the subjugation of 
his dominions. We then reduced all lesser 
Asia and Syria, and proceeded to invest Baby- 
lou, which he took after a siege of two years, 
thus putting an end to that hingdom BC. 538. 
IIe soon after issued an edict, permitting such 
Jews as remained after the Babylonish capti- 
vity, to return to Jerusalem and to rebuild 
their temple. It is not recorded that Cyrus 
departed from the idolatrous worship of his 
countrymen, and therefore the words of the 
edict, as recorded in the apocryphal book of 
Esdras, may be questioned: ‘“‘ ‘The Lord of 
Israel, the most high Lord, has made me king 
of the whole world.”? There is no certain ac- 
count of the death of Cyrus; but Herodotus 
relates, that having invaded the Massagetes, a 
Scythian people beyond the Araxes, his army 
after some success was defeated by their queen, 
Tomyris, and himself slain. Te says that 
Tomyris threw his head into a vessel of 
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human blood, saying : ‘‘ Satiate thyself with the 
bleod for which thow hast so ardently thirst- 
ed.” Diodorus relates his defeat by the same 
queen, but says that he was taken prisoner, 
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DiS (AnpREw) a classical scholar 
and critic of eminence in the last century. 
Fie was the son of a protestaut lawyer at Castries 
in Languedoc, where he was bom in 1651. 
After having studied at the college of his na- 
tive place, he completed his education ut Sau- 
mur, under the learned Tannegui Je Fevre. 
whuse daughter he married in 1683. ‘Two 
years afterwards both he and his wife forsook 
Calvinism for the Roman catholic faith. In 
1695 Dacier became a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, and was admitted into 
the French Academy, of which last he was 
chosen perpetual secretary. He was also 
keeper of the cabinet of the Louvre. He died 
in 1722. As aman of letters he chiefly distin- 
guished himself by the Delphin editions of 
Pompeius Festus and Valerius Flaccus ; by his 
prose translation of Horace ; his translations 
of Marcus Antoninus; and of some of the 
writings of Aristotle, Sophocles, and Plutarch ; 
besides which, in the famous dispute among 
the French Jiterati concerning the relative 
merit of ancient and modern authors, he drew 
his pen in favour of the ancients ; but he dis- 
played such an outrageous zeal, and so little 
judgment, that Boileau sarcastically remarked, 
that the ancients had more cause to complain 
of their translator, Dacier, than of their tra- 
ducer, Perrault.—Moreri, Biog. Univ. 
DACIER (Madame, Anne te Frvnre) wife 
of the preceding, was born in 1651 at Saumur, 
in the university of which place her father 
held a professorship. He carefully instructed 
her in classical learning, in consequence of her 
having displayed a peculiar taste for study 
when young. She soon became distinguished 
for her acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
literature, and when she was about twenty- 
two, she published a valuable edition of the 
works of Callimachus. Her reputation occa- 
sioned her being engaged as an editor of some 
of the Latin classics, published for the use of 
the dauphin. One of her early works having 
been dedicated to Louis X1V, could not be 
presented to him on account of her being a 
Huguenot, till the duke de Montausier liberally 
undertook to introduce her to his majesty. He 
received a reprimand from the king for thus 
patronising a member of a prosenbed sect, 
noue of whom Louis declared should be allow- 
ed to dedicate their works tohim. ‘The duke 
had the boldness to censure the weak bigotry 
of his sovereign, and added, that he should 
present to Mademoiselle le Fevre a hundred 
pistoles in the king’s name, which he might 
repay or not as be thought proper. Her sub- 
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and afterwards crucified. He is supposed to 
Univ. Hist. 
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a pedantic predilection for the ancients, and 
would not admit that the classic Greeks and 
Romans had any faults. She defended the 
moral conduct of Sappho ; and when Boileau, 
in conversation, hinted at the scandalous sto- 
ries on record relative to the Grecian poetess, 
Madame Dacier coolly observed, that ‘ Sap- 
pho had her enemies.”’ One of her principal 
works is a prose translation of the Iliad, with 
notes, in which she displays her idolatry of 
Homer, which involved her in a literary dis- 
pute with M. Houdart de la Motte, the author 
of a mval translation. She had also a contro- 
versy, in defence of Homer, with the learned 
Jesuit, father Hardouin. The latest produc- 
tion of her pen was a version of the Odyssey. 
She died much regretted in 1720. Besides 
the works previously mentioned, she published 
translations of the comedies of erence ; of 
some of those of Plautus and Aristophanes ; 
and of the poetical pieces of Anacreon and 
Sappho. Madame Dacier was not merely a 
learned woman, but an erudite scholar of the 
first class. Her pedantry was rather amusing 
than offensive, because it seems to have been 
utterly free from affectation. She appears to 
have hved on the best posmble terms with her 
husband, who had the highest opinion of her 
abilities, which were far superior to his own. 
Her translation of Homer, which has been re- 
peatedly published, was much used by Pope 
in the composition of his poetical version of 
the Iliad and Odyssey.— Aikin’s G. Biog. Biog. 
Univ. 

DAHL (Micuat) a painter, was born at 
Stockholm in 1656. He came to London at 
au early age, being introduced here by an Eng- 
lish merchant. He afterwards visited Paris 
and Italy, where be painted the portrait of 
Christina, queen of Sweden. In 1681 he re- 
turned to England, and became a formidable 
rival to sir Godfrey Kneller, with whom he 
was intimate. He died in London in 1743, at 
the age of eighty-seven years. Walpole’s Anec. 

DAHLBERG (Eric) a famous Swedish 
general, was born in 16¢5, and losing his pa- 
rents at an early age, received scarcely any 
educati He applied himself chiefly to for- 
tificatiom® performed his first military service 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1648 was 
appointed an engineer. In 1656 he joined 
the Swedish army in Poland, and was appoint- 
ed jieutenant-general-quarter-master of the 
main division. In 1657, when the king wish- 
ed to transport his army to Denmark, Dahlberg 
was sent on the 30th of January to survey the 
Great Belt, then frozen over, and in conse- 


sequent marriage and conversion have been; quence of his report, he resolved to march his 
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Like her -husband, she had|army over the ice, by which he conquered 
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Langetand, Falster, Lalande, and Zealand, as 
far as the walls of Copenhagen. On the death 
of Charles Gustavus he was made lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment of Sudermania, and in 
1660 was ennobled at the diet. After being 
sent on an important mission to France in 
1669, he was appointed commandant of Mal- 
mo, and inspector of the fortifications in Su- 
dermania, and in 1687 was appointed inspector- 
hie of all the fortifications in the kingdom. 
n 1696 he was created governor of Livonia, 
which he defended when invaded by the 
Saxons in 1700. He published a work, enti- 
tled “‘Suecia antiqua et hodierna,”’ published 
at Stochbolm about 1700. It consists of 
plates, without any text, and proves him to 
have been an excellent draughtsman. Dahl- 
berg died at Stockholm in 1703.—Gezelius’s 
Bivgraphiske Leaicone 
DAILLE (Joun) a French protestant di- 
vice, was born at Chatelheraut in 1594. His 
father, who was receiver of the consignments 
at Poitiers, designed him for his successor, 
but finding that he was bent on books and 
learning, he had him regularly educated at 
Poitiers and Saumur. In the year 1612 he 
waa received into the house of the celebrated 
M. Plessis du Mornay, in the capacity of tu- 
tor to his grandsons, and travelled with them 
into Italy, Germany, Flanders, and England. 
In the year 1623 he entered upon his clerical 
functions, and in 1625 was chosen minister of 
the protestant church at Saumur. The follow- 
ing year he was removed by the consistory of 
Paris to the church of Charenton, and in 1631 
published his book ‘‘ On the Use of the Fa- 
thers ;” forming a strong argument against the 
decision of their authonty on matters of faith. 
This performance excited considerable attention 
and controversy, as dia ulso his ‘‘ Apology for 
the Reformed Churches.’’ In the silly dis- 
putes between the clergy of France, relative to 
particular and universal grace, Daille took a 
considerable share in favour of the latter opi- 
nion, which much offended the more rigid Cal- 
vinists. He wrote several other works of con- 
troversial divinity, and frequently assisted at 
the protestant national synods in France, where 
hia advice was much respected. He died at 
Paris in 1670, greatly esteemed both by catho- 
lics and protestants.—lHlis son, Haprian 
DatLLz, was also a minister, and for some 
time coadjutor to bis father. He retired to 
Zurich after the edict of Metz, and died there 
in 1690. He was the author of a life of his 
father.—Niceron. Bayle. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
DALAYRAC (Nicuotas) an eminent 
French musician and composer, b a no- 
ble family in Languedoc. In his f6uth he 
served in the royal gardes-du-corps, but hav- 
ing a strong taste for music, and being much 
struck with that of Gretry in particular, which 
was then much in vogue at Paris, he aban- 
doued the army, and putting himself under 
Langlé, followed the science as a profession. 
His first composition, ‘‘ L’Eclipse Totale,”’ 
ht out at the Opera Comique, gained 
him great credit, which his aubsequent pro- 
g@uctions increased rather than diminished, 
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The most celebrated of these are his operas 
* Nina,” 1786; ‘‘ Adolphe et Clara,” (angli- 
cised under the title of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’) 1799 ; 
‘© Maison a Vendre,” 1800, which has also 
appeared in an English dress, ‘' Picaros et 
Diego,”’ 1803; ‘‘ Une Heure de Mariage,” 
1804; ‘‘ Gulistan,” 1825; ‘‘ Camille,” 1791. 
Sweetness, rather than strength or originality, 
is the characteristic of his music. His death 
took place in 1809.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
DALE (SamveEt) a medical writer, was 
born in 1659, and was an apothecary at Brain- 
tree in Essex until 1730, when he became a 
licentiate of the college of physicians, and was 
admitted into the Royal Society. He settled 
at Bocking, where he practised as a physician 
until his decease in 1759. He was the friend 
of the celebrated naturalist, Ray, whose me- 
thod he followed in his ‘‘ Pharmacologia, seu 
Manuductio ad Materiam Medicam ;’’ to every 
chapter of the vegetable kingdom, prefixing 
that botanist’s character of the genus. He 
also published ‘‘ The Antiquities of Harwich 
aud Dover Court,’”’ written by Silas ‘laylor in 
1676, to which he added notes of his own. 
He was likewise the author of various commu- 
nications to the Royal Society, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. His style was 
accurate and intelligent.— Pulteney’s Sketches 
of Botany 
DALECHAMP (James) a physician and 
man of letters, was born at Caen in 1513. He 
removed to Lyons, and practised there until 
his death in 1588. He published ‘‘ De 
Peste,’’ lib. iii, containing also a translation 
of Raymund de Vinario on the same disease. 
—“ Chirurgie Frangoise avec plusieurs Figures 
d’Instruments, &c. ;’’ and editions of ‘‘ Paulus 
“Egineta 5 ‘*Colus Aurelianus .” ‘‘ Pliny 
the Elder ;” “ Athenai Deipsnosovhiste, and 
of Seneca the Philosopher.” After his death 
appeared his ‘‘ Historia generalis Plantarum 
in xviii. Libros digesta,” containing the labour 
of thirty years. It was not arranged or com- 
posed on any fixed plan at his death, and there- 
fore, on account of s0 many hands it has passed 
through, it 1s very confused. He also added 
thirty plates of rare plants to the Dioscorides 
of Ruellius, printed in 1559.—Moreri. Hal- 
ler, Bibl. Med. Chirurg. et Bot. 
DALEMILE, the father of the poets of 
Bohemia, and one of the most ancient histo- 
rians of that country. He was a native of 
Mezriz, canon of the collegiate church of St 
Boleslane the Old ; and he was at Prague in 
1308, when that city was hesieged by the in- 
habitants of Meissen. These are all the cir- 
cumstances known relating to him. He wrote 
a Bohemian chronicle, in verse, from the birth 
of Christ to the year 1314, which was pub- 
lished at Prague in 1620, 4to. This work is 
curious and valuable, not only on account of 
the fidelity with which the author has related 
facts, but also as being the earliest written mo- 
nument existing, of the language and literature 
of the Slavonian Bohemians.— Biog. Uniw. 
DALGARNO (Georce) a learned writer 
of the seventeenth century, who was a native 
of Aberdeen, and who appears to have 
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wne of the first who conceived the idea of 
forming an universal language. His plan is 
gerelenes in a work, entitled ‘‘ Ars Signo- 
rum, Vulgo Character universalis et Lingua 
Philosophica,” Lend. 1661, 8vo. This trea- 
tise exhibits a methodical classification of all 
possible ideas, and a selection of characters 
adapted to this arrangement, so as to repre- 
pent each idea by a specific character, without 
reference to the words of any language. Dal- 


garno admits only seventeen classes of ideas, 


and uses the letters of the Latin alphabet, with 
two Greek characters to denote them. His 
plan resembles that subsequently proposed by 
bishop Wilkins. Ile was also the author of 
** Didascalophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s 
Tutor,” Oxford, 1680, 8vo.—Liog. Univ. 
Watt's Bibl. Brit. 

DALIBARD (Tromas Francis) a French 
botanist and natural philosopher, who lived 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He published a work, entitled ‘‘ Flore Pan- 
siensis Prodromus,’’ 1749, 12mo, which was 
the first treatise, hy a Frenchman, in which 
the Linnean system was adopted. Linnzus 
rewarded his disciple by bestowing the appel- 
Jation of Dalibarda ona plant from Canada. 
Dalibard made a discovery relative to the 
odour of the mignionette, contained in ‘* Ob- 
servations sur le Réséda a Fleur odorante,”’ 
which appeared in the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. This plant is inodorous 
when cultivated in a poor soil, and sheds 
the highest perfume in a very rich one. The 
experiments of Franklin on the electricity of 
the atmosphere, and the preservation of build- 
ings from lightning by conducting rods, were 
first repeated in France by Dalibard.-—Biog. 

niv. 

DALIN (Otor Von) a Swedish historian 
and poet, was born in 1708 at Winberya in 
Holland. He was designed for the medical 
profession, which he abandoned, and applied 
himself to philosophy and poetry. In 1735 
he published a weekly paper, called ‘The 
Swedish Argus,’’ which gave great satisfac- 
tion to the diet then assembled, and he was 
rewarded with the situation of librarian at 
Stockholm. He has received the appellation 
of father of Swedish poetry, from two poems 
which be wrote in that language, one ‘“ The 
Liberty of Sweden,’’ the other a tragedy, 
called ‘‘ Brunhilda.’’ In 1744 he was en- 
gaged by the diet to write ‘‘ The History of 
Sweden from the earliest Period to the pre- 
sent Time,” with a promise of 2000 ducats. 
He successively raised himself to be preceptor 
to prince Gustavus, counsellor in ordinary of 
the chancery, knight of the northern star, and 
finally attained the dignity of chancellor of the 
court. He died in 1763. Besides the above- 
mentioned works, he was the author of a 
Translation of Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Causes de la 
Grandeur et de Ja Décadence des Romaines ;’’ 
and several poems, fables, &c. printed in 6 
vols. 1767.—Gezelius’s Biographisku Leaicon. 

DALLANS oa an English organ- 
builder of considerable skill, who was much 
employed at the period of the Restoration. 
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During the suppression of the cathedral service 
and disuse of the liturgy, after the civil war, 
almost all the church organs had been destroye 
ed, or materially injured. Dallans, Loofemore 
of Exeter, Thamar of Peterborough, and Pres- 
ton of York, were then the only organ-builders 
in England, and they were extensively engaged 
in repairing some of the organs of the churches 
and constructing new ones. Dallans built 
new instruments for St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ; New Cullege Chapel, Oxford; and 
many others. He died in 1672.—Rees’s Cy- 
clopad. 

DALRYMPLE (ALExanpDER) an eminent 
modern hydrographer. He was the son of sir 
James Dalrymple, of Hailes near Edinburgh, 
where he was born in 1737. In 1752 he 
went out to India as a writer in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company. While 
there he made hydrography his particular 
study; and in 1759 he was engaged in 
a voyage of observation, in the course of 
which he displayed his talents to advantage. 
In 1763 he returned to England ; and when it 
was determined to send an expedition to the 
South Sea, to observe the transit of Venus, Mr 
Dalrymple would have heen employed to con- 
duct it, but he insisted on having the command 
of the vessel engaged for the occasion ; which, 
as he had never served in the navy, could not 
be allowed, and his place was supplied by 
Cook. In 1775 Mr Dalrymple went to Ma- 
dras, whence he returned in 1780. In 1795 
he obtained the appointment of hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, as well as to the East-In- 
dia Company. The former situation he lost a 
short time before his death, which happened 
in 1808. His most important publications are 
—‘‘ Discoveries in the South Pacitic Ocean,” 
8vo; ‘* A Collection of South Sea Voyages,” 
2 vols. 4to; ‘A Relation of Expeditions from 
Fort Marlborough to the Islands of the West 
Coast of Sumatra,’’ 4to; ‘‘A Collection of 
Voyages in the South Atlantic Ocean,” 4to ; 
‘‘ A Memoir of a Map of the Land round the 
North Pole,” 4to; ‘ Journal of the Expedi- 
tions to the North of California,’’ 4to; ‘“‘ The 
Oriental Repertory,’ 2 vols. 4to. He was 
also the author of many historical and political 
tracts on the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany.— Europ. Mag. Gent. Mag. 

DALRYMPLE (sir Davip) a Scottish law- 
yer, antiquary, and historian of eminence. He 
was elder brother of the preceding, and was 
born at Edinburgh, and educated at Eton, after 
which he studied the civil law at the university 
of Utrecht. In 1748 he was called to the bar, 
and pracfised in the Scottish courts. In 1766 
he was made a judge of the Court of Session, 
when he assumed the title of lord Hailes, by 
which he is best known. On the resignation 
of his father-in-law, lord Coalston, in 1776, 
he was made a commisioner of the justiciary. 
He died November 29th, 1792, aged sixty-six. 
The private character of lord Hailes was ex- 
tremely estimable ; and he was much respce - 
ed by Dr Samuel Johnson and other literary 
friends, with whom he carried on an extensive 
correspondence. His publications were very 
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mumerous, but they principally consist of new 
editions and translations of old works, and edi- 
tions of manuscript papers. Of his original 
productions, the ‘ Annals of Scotland, from 
the Accession of Malcolm Canmore to the Ac- 
cession of the House of Stuart,” 2 vols. 4to, 
1776-1779, is by far the most important.— 
Encyclop. Brit. Suppl. 

DALRYMPLE (Jonn) the first viscount 
Stair, was Lorn in 1607. In the civil war he 
sided with the parliament, but soon relin- 
quished that party, and became professor of 
pucnny at Glasgow. On the Restoration 

e received the honour of knighthood, and in 
1671 was made president of the court of ses- 
sion ; but he was dismissed from all his em- 

loyments in 1682. He then retired to Iol- 
and, and became a favourite with the prince 
of Orange, who, after the Revolution, raised 
him tothe peerage. He died in 1695. He 
wrote—‘‘ The Institution of the Laws of Scot- 
Jand,” folio; ‘« Decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion ;” “ Philosophia nova experimentalis ;”’ 
‘* Vindication of the Divine Perfections ;’’ and 
‘© An Apology for his own Conduct.’’—Chal- 
mers’s G. Biog. 

DALTON (Joun) a divine and poet, was 
born at Dean, in Cumberland, in 1709, of 
which parish his father was rector. He en- 
tered at Queen’s college, Oxford, where he 
obtaized a fellowship, and obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree. He was afterwards presented 
by the duke of Somerset to the living of St 
Mary Hill, I.ondon, and also obtained a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Worcester. Dr Dal- 
ton adapted the Comus of Milton for the stage, 
and generously obtained a benefit on its repre- 
sentation for the grand-daughter of the poet. 
He also wrote several poems, inserted in 
Pearch’s collection, a volume of Sermons, and 
Remarks on the Cartoons of Raphael. He 
died in 1763.— Hutchinson's Hist. of Cumb. 

DALTON (Ricwarp) the brother of the 
subject of the preceding article, was apprea- 
tived to a coach-painter ; after which he went 
to Rome with the view of studying the higher 
branches of painting. He also visited Naples, 
Constantinople, Greece, and Egypt; and on 
his return to England was appointed librarian 
to George III, as also keeper of the king’s 
drawings and medals. He published an ex- 
pianation of a series of prints illustrative of 
the customs and manners of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, and died at his apartments at St 
James’s in 1791.—Edwards’s Sup. to Walpole. 

DALTON (Micnuaet) an English lawyer, 
who was born in the county of Cambridge in 
1554. He was formerly as well known for his 
book on the duties ofa justice of the peace, as 
Burn is at present, and his ‘‘ Duty of Sheriffs’”’ 
was in similar high esteem. He supported 
episcopacy in the house of Commons, of which 
he was a member, against puritanism. There 
is a manuecript of his in the British Museum, 
entitled ‘‘ A Breviary, or Chronology of the 
State of the Roman or Western Church, or 
Empire ; the Decay of true Religion, and the 
Rising of the Papacy from the Time of our 
Saviour until Martin Luther.” It is supposed 
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that he died before the commencement of the 
civil war.—Fuller’s Worthies. Grainger. 

DALY (Danzet) a Dominican friar, was 
born in Ireland, in the county of Kerry, in 
1595. He took the name of Dominicus a Ro- 
sario, and studied principally in Flanders. He 
was invited to Lisbon to assist in founding a 
convent for the Irish Dominicans, projected by 
Philip IV, then master of Portugal, and was 
elected the first superior. On the accession of 
the duke of Braganza to the throne, he was 
appointed ambassador to Louis XIV of France, 
to negociate a treaty of alliance between the 
two courts. He died at Lisbon in 1662. He 
was censor of the inquisition, visitor-general, 
and vicar-general of the kingdom. Only one 
book of his is known, which is most likely 
very curious—‘' Initium incrementum et exi- 
tus familie Giraldinorum Desmoniz comitum 
Palatinorum Kyerria in Hibernia, ac persecu- 
tionis hwreticorum descriptio, ex non nullis frag - 
mentis collecta ac Latinitate donata,’”’ Lisbon, 
1655.— Moreri. 

DALZELL (Anprew) a Scottish critic and 
philologer, who studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards travelled on the continent with the 
earl of Lauderdale. On his return home he be- 
came professor of the Greek language, and 
librarian at the metropolitan university. He 
was also chosen principal clerk to the general 
assembly of the Scottish clergy. He died at 
Edinburgh in 1806, aged fifty-six. Professor 
Dalzell published two series of selections from 
the works of ancient Greek writers, under the 
titles of ‘‘ Collectanea Greca Minora,” and 
‘© Collectanea Greca Majora, which were edi- 
ted in a manner highly creditable to his taste 
and learning. Ile was a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, in whose Transactions 
he published some essays On classical litera- 
ture.— Gent. Mag. 

DAMASCENUS (Jonn) a Christian father, 
was born at Damascus, where his father, 
though a Christian, was counsellor of state 
to the caliph of the Saracens. Ile received 
his education from a monk of Jerusalem named 
Cosmus, from whom he imbibed the most or- 
thodox religious opinions of the times. On 
the death of his father he succeeded him in 
his situation, and became a warm defender of 
the worship of images, causing letters to be 
circulated throughout the Roman empire, cen- 
suring the conduct of the Iconoclasts, and 
particularly an edict of the emperor Leo Jeau- 
ricus, commanding all images, except that of 
the crucifixion, to be removed out of the 
churches. These letters contributed to the 
rebellions of the people, who, incited by the 
priests and monks, considered the emperor as 
an apostate. Many stories are told of the 
treacherous methods used by the emperor to 
embroil Damascenus with the caliph, and of 
the miracles by which he cleared himself, and 
confounded his enemy. It however appears 
certain that he quitted the service of the ca- 
liph, and retired to the monastery of St Sa- 
bas at Jerusalem, where he devoted the re- 
mainder of his days to study, and the severa 
ties of the cloister. He was the author of 
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gvent number of works in philosophy, ecclesi. 
astical history, and theology. They abound in 
superstition and servile veneration for the opi- 
nions of the ancient fathers of the church, but 
nevertheless contain great talent, erudition, 
and controversial subtlety. He was the first 
who used the language and arrangements of 
the peripatetic philosophy, to an explanation 
of the doctrines of the gospel. Damascenus 
died about the year 750, being ordained a 
priest a short time before.— Mosh. Eccl. Hist. 
seac. vii. Enfield's Hist. Phil. vol. ii. Cave’s 
‘Hist, Lit. vol. i. 

DAMIANO (Pere) a cardinal, was born 
of a noble family at Ravenna, in the beginning 
of the eleventh century. [He entered a con- 
vent of Benedictine monks at Avellana, and 
was very (nstrumental in introducing a refor- 
mation and strict discipline into his own and 
other monasteries, which he either founded 
or augmented, In 1057 he was created car- 
dinal and bishop of Ustia, by pope Stephen IX. 
tu 1059, under the pontificate of Nicholas I], 
he was sent papal legate to Milan to reform 
the clerical abuses in that diocese, and for 
other objects of state policy. He succeeded 
in obtaining an ordinance to put in force the 
Jaw of celibacy over the Milanese clergy ; and 
also the more complete subjugation of the 
Ambrosian church to the see of St Peter, of 
which it had been in a great degree indepen- 
dent. On his return to Rome he expostu- 
lated against the interference of the pontiffs 
in temporal concerns, and the great profligac 
of the monks and clergy. Not content wit 
verbal remonstrance, he published his senti- 
ments.in different pieces highly honourable to 
bim ; but finding all his efforts vain, he resign- 
ed his bishoprics into the hands of pope Alex- 
ander IJ, and in 1061 retired to his monas- 
tery. He was not long suffered to remain 
there, being sent legate into France the follow- 
ing year, and afterwards into Florence, Ger- 
many, and Ravenna. He is classed among 
the most learned and polished writers of his 
times ; his works, which are voluminous, throw 
much light on the history of the middle age, 
and though containing much credulity and su- 
perstition, they prove his labours to have been 
incessant in promoting ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion and useful learning. Cardinal Damiano 
died in 1073.—Landi Hist. de Lit. d’ Italie. 
Cave's Hist. Lit. vol. ii. Mosheim’s Hist. Eccl. 
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DAMIENS (Rosert Francis) a French- 
man, who attempted to assassinate Louis XV. 
He was born in Artoia in 1715, and was the 
son of a smal] farmer, who had become a bank- 
rapt. His character, even in his childhood, 
was 80 mischievous and generally unfavour- 
able as to procure for him the sobriquet of Ro- 
bert le Diable. When young he enlisted for a 
soldier, deserted, and afterwards became the 
servant of an officer, with whom he was at 
the siege of Philipsburgh. Returning to 
France he was for some time a domestic in the 
Jeauita’ college at Paris. From this situation 
he was dismissed for ill-conduct, but being 
again employed, he finally left it in 1738, 
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when he married. After having served peve- 
ral masters in the metropolis, one of whom he 
is accused of having poisoned, he stole a sum 
of money, and fied to Flanders. At that pe- 
riod the French court was divided into two 
parties, one headed by the dauphin, and the 
other by Mad. de Pompadour. Religious dis- 
utes agitated the nation, differences existed 
tween the king and the parliaments, and the 
people in general were miserable and discon- 
tented. This distracted state of the kingdom, 
which was the common theme of conversation, 
seems to have made a strong impression on 
the mind of Damiens, who is said to have 
made use of some mysterious language, indica- 
tive of the abominable attempt he afterwards 
made. In December 1756 he went to Arras 
to visit his relations, at which time he appears 
to have laboured under great mental irritation. 
On the last day of the year he returned to Pa- 
ris, whence he proceeded to Versailles. In 
the evening of the 5th of January, 1757, he 
went to the palace, and as his majesty was 
about to get into his carriage to go to Tria- 
non, Damiens, pushing aside the attendants, 
made his way up to the king, and stabbed him 
in the side. The assassin, who made no effort 
to escape, was taken immediately; and after 
having been interrogated at Versailles, he was 
transferred to Paris, and confined in the tower 
of Montgomery. On his trial he denied hav- 
ing had any accomplices, nor did the applica- 
tion of the most cruel tortures wring from him 
any probable accusation against any one. On 
being questioned as to the cause of his crime, 
he said he did not mean to kil] the king, and 
that he could have done it if he had thought 
proper. He added: ‘‘ What I did was that 
God might touch the king’s heart, and induce 
him to restore order and tranquillity to the na- 
tion. The archbishop of Paris is the sole 
cause of our troubles.”” After having been re- 
peatedly tortured, he was sentenced to be put 
to death in the same manner with Ravail- 
lac, the murderer of Henry 1V. He was exe- 
cuted at the Place de Greve, at Paris, March 
28, 1757. It would be disgusting to give the 
detail of the sufferings of this miserable wretch, 
whose punishment, disgraceful to those who 
inflicted it, has been contrasted with the hu- 
mane treatment of Margaret Nicholson and 
Hadfield, who attempted to assassinate our 
late sovereign George III. If the punishment 
of Damiens were designed to inspire French- 
men with reverence for the authority of their 
princes and dread of their power, it completely 
failed of its purpose, as is obvious from the 
slightest reference to the history of the de- 
scendauts of Louis XV.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Biog. Univ. 

DAMON, an Athenian musician, the dis- 
ciple of Agathocles, and the friend and in- 
structor in his art of Socrates and Pericles 
Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives him credit 
for much higher attainments in addition to 
those of the science he more peculiarly ee 
fessed. The same philosopher speaks of hi 
as having more especially directed his atten- 
tion to that branch of musée which relates te 
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¢adence or time. Aristides Quintilianus gives 
him great credit for the judgment displayed in 
his composition, and his attention to effect. 
Plutarch also speaks of him, as veiling deeper 
designs under his musical talent; a circum- 
stance not unlikely, when we consider that 
his connexion with Pericles involving him in 
the politics of the age, he was eventually ba- 
nished, and died in exile.—Burney’s History 

* Music. 7 

DAMPIER (Wrutram) @ celebrated Eng- 
lish navigator, was born in 1652. He was 
descended from a good family in Somersetshire ; 
but losing his father when young, be was 
sent to sea, and soon distinguished as an 
able mariner. In 1675 he served in the Dutch 
war under sir Edward Sprague, and subse- 
quently accepted the office of an overseer to a 
plantation in Jamaica. He next visited the 
bay of Campeachy as a logwood-cutter, aud 
after once more visiting England, engaged in a 
band of privateers, as they called themselves, 
although in reality pirates, with whom he 
roved on the Peruvian coasts. IJe next en- 
gased at Virginia with a captain Cook, who, 
with a crew of seventy men, determined to 
make an atlempt against the Spanish settle- 
ments in the South Seas. They accordingly 
sailed in August 1683, and after touching at 
the Cape de Verd islands, passed the Straits 
of Magellan, and reached the island of Juan 
Fernandez. After taking several prizes on the 
coasts of Peru and Chili, and captain Cook dy- 
ing, a captain Davis took the command, un- 
der whose conduct the party experienced va- 
rious fortune but no very signal success. Dam- 
pier, wishing to obtain some knowledge of the 
northern coast of Mexico, quitted captain Da- 
vis, and joined the crew of a captain Swan, who 
cruized in the hopes of meeting the annual royal 
Manilla ship, which however escaped them. 
Swan and Dampier were resolved to steer for 
the East Indies, and they accordingly sailed to 
the Piscadores, to Bouton island, to New 
Holland, and to Nicobar; where Dampier, 
with others, were left ashore to recover their 
health. Their numbers gave them hopes of 
being able to navigate a canoe to Achin, in 
which they succeeded after encountering a 
storm, which Dampier has described with 
great force and nature. After making several 
trading voyages with a captain Weldon, he en- 
tered as a gunner to the English factory at 
Bencoolen. Upon this coast he remained 
until 1691, when he found means to re- 
turn home, and being in want of money, 
sold his property in a curiously painted or 
tattooed Indiau prince, who was shown as a 
curiosity, and who ultimately died of the 
small-pox at Oxford. He is next heard of as 
a commander in the king’s service of a sloop of 
war of twelve guns and fifty men, probably 
fitted out fora voyage of discovery. Afterexz- 
periencing a variety of adventures with a dis- 
contented crew, this vessel foundered off the 
Isle of Ascension, his men with difficulty reach- 
ing land. They were released from this island 
by an East India ship, in which Dampier came 
to England. Here ends his own account of 
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his extraordinary adventures; but it seme 
that he afterwarda commanded a ship in the 
South Seas; as also that he aceompanied the 
well-known expedition of captain Woodes Ro- 
gers as pilot. Dampier’s voyages, in three 
volumes, have been many times reprinted. 
They are written by himself in a strongly de- 
acriptive style, bearing all the marks of fidelity ; 
and the nautical remarke display much profes- 
sional and even philosophical knowledge. His 
observations on natural objects are also ex- 
tremely clear and particular, and he writes 
like a man of good principles, although he 
kept so much indifferent company.—Dampier’s 
Voyages. Aikin’s G. Bing. 

DAMPIERRE (Aucusra Hennt Marre 
Prcor pE) a general of the French revolu- 
tionary armies. He was born at Paris of a 
family distinguished for military reputation. 
When young he entered into the French 
guards, and was chiefly remarkable for his in- 
subordination to his superiors, who thwarted 
his wish to be employed on foreign service, 
In 1788 he ascended in an air-balloon from 
Paris, with the duke of Orleans ; and he after- 
wards exhibited as an aé€ronaut at Lyons. Ile 
then travelled in England and in Prussia, 
where he contracted a partiality for the dis- 
cipline of the great Frederick. Returning 
home he retired to his estate, and remained 
unemployed till after the Revolution. In 1791 
he served under Rochambeau, and in 1792 
under Dumouriez, when he particularly sig- 
nalized himsclf by his bravery at the battle of 
Jemappe, as he did likewise ut the battle of 
Valmy, and on other occasions. During the 
winter of 1792-1793, he commanded at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, whence he was driven by the 
Austrians. He was at Quesnoi in April, 
when he learnt that Dumouriez had deserted 
the cause of the convention. Dampierre im- 
mediately adaressed a proclamation, recom- 
mending fidelity to the army, and the com- 
missioners from the convention were probably 
induced by it to appoint him commander-in- 
chief. On the 1st of May he attacked the 
allies at Quievrain, and was completely beaten. 
On the 8th of the same month he defended 
the camp of Famars with great courage ; but 
was wounded in the action, and died two days 
after it. The convention bestowed on his me- 
mory public honours; though it is said that 
his death only prevented him from being re- 
called and tried on an accusation of treachery 
against the republic. [lis son, who was one 
of his aides-de-camp, was near him when he 
fell. This officer obtained, under the consul- 
ate, the rank of adjutant-general, and was 
employed in the expedition against St Do- 
mingo, where he died in 1802.—Biog. Univ. 
Dict. Biog. et Hist. des H. M. du 18me. S. 

DANBY (Jonn) celebrated as the com- 
poser of many favourite glees and other musi- 
cal pieces in the latter part of the last century. 
Of these, his ‘“‘ When Sappho tun’d the quiv’- 
ring Lyre,’”’ and ‘‘ Shepherds I have lost my 
Love,”’ are among the best. He died during 
the performance of a concert given for his 
benefit.— Birg. Dict. of Mus. 
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DANDOLO (Henry) one of the most il- 
lustrious of the doges of Venice, was chosen 
to that office in 1192, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He had a defect of sight, ap- 
proaching nearly to blindness, but neither that 
circumstance, nor his age, impaired the vigour 
of his administration, the events of his govern- 
ment being among the principal causes of the 
Venetian greatness. On the formation of the 
] e for the fourth crusade, under Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, Dandolo induced the senate 
to join in it, and by his policy the first hostili- 
ties of the armament were directed against 
Zara, which had revolted from Venice. On 
the expedition proceeding to Constantinople on 
the pretext of aiding the young Alexis Ange- 
lus to restore his deposed father Isaac, Dan- 
dolo warmly espoused the measure, with a 
view of adding to the commerce and dominion 
of his country. On the storming of the city, 
the aged doge, standing on the prow of lis 

ley, with the great standard of St Mark| 

rae before him, commanded his men to run 
up to the walls, and was the first who leaped 
on shore. After various changes in the impe- 
rial throne, succeeded by a second siege, in 
which Constantinople was stormed and pil- 
laged by the crusaders, the latter proceeded 
to the election of an empcror, and Dandolo 
was first nominated, although, in consequence 
of his age, and the incompatible character of 
doge, the choice ultimately fell on Baldwin. 
In the sharing of the imperial dominions, Ve- 
nice obtained a full mmety, and Dandolo was 
solemly invested with the title of despot of 
Romania. He ended his eventful life at Con- 
stantinople in 1205, (if the records are to be 
trusted,) at the advanced age of ninety-seven. 
—Mod. Univ. Hist. Gibbon. 

DANDOLO (Anprtw) doge of Venice, 
and one of the earliest Italian historians, was 
born about 1310. He was distinguished for 
his knowledge of law, Instory, and polite 
literature, and rose first to the office of pnocu- 
rator of St Mark, and then to that of doge in 
1343. We carried on a war against the Turks 
with various success, and greatly extended 
Venetian commerce, by opening a trading con- 
nexion with Fyypt. The jealousy entertain- 
ed by the Genoese of this new trade, pro- 
duced a war between the two states, which 
gave rise to a correspondence between the 

oge and Petrarch, who exhorted hin to peace. 
The alarm produced by the explojts of a pow- 
erful Genoese fleet in the gulf of Venice, 
caused s0 much anxiety to the doge, that 
an illness was brought on, which terminated 
his existence in September 1354. To Andrew 
Dandolo is ascribed the compilation of the 
sixth book of Venetian statutes; hut he is 
most distinguished for his Chronicle of Venice, 
which is written in Latin, and comprehends 
the history of the republic, from its commence- 
ment to 1342. It is praised for its impar- 
tiality, and for its judicious use of authentic 
documents, and was first published by Mura- 
tori in his collection of original Italian writers 
of history,—Mod. Univ, Hist. Tiraboschi. 

DANDRE-BA RDON (Micuaet Francis) 
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a French writer and painter, and director of 
the Academy at Marseilles, was born in 1700 
at Aix in Provence. He eucceeded most in 
historical pictures, but distinguished himself 
most by his literary productions, which are— 
‘* Principes du Dessin ;” ‘* Vie de Carle 
Vanloo ;” ‘* Traité de Peinture ;” ‘ De I’uti- 
hté d’un Cours d’Histoire pour Jes Artistes ;”” 
‘« Anecdotes sur la Mort de Bouchardon ;”’ 
“© Monumens de la Ville de Rheims ;”’ ‘« His- 
toire Universelle relative aux Arts;” ‘* Cos- 
tumes des Anciens Peuples ;” republished in 
a very enlurged form by Cochin in 1786 and 
1792. He also wrote some poetry, which 
seems not to have possessed any claim to re- 
membrance. Dandre-Bardon died in 1783.— 
Dict. Hist. 

DANET (PETER) abbé of St Nicholas at 
Verdun, died in 1709. He was the author of 
‘A Dictionary, Latin and French, and French 
and Latin,’ for the use of the dauphin; “ A 
French Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities.” Tle was one of the persons chosen 
to give the Delphin editions of the classics, 
and Phedrus fell to his share, but his com- 
mentary is not much esteemed.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Moreri. 

DANGEVILLE (Mary Axne Borot) a 
celebrated French actress, considered as supe- 
rior to any of her profession in the Jower walks 
of comedy. She was horn at Paris in 1714, 
her father being a dancer at the opera, and 
her mother an actress. She appeared on the 
Stage at eight years old, and attracted ap- 
plause by her performance, especially b 
her singing and dancing. In 1730 she 
made her debut as a representative of the 
waiting-maids of French comedy, in which 
cast of characters her powers were unrivalled. 
She quitted the stage in 1765, to the great 
regret of her numerous admirers. In Septem- 
ber 1794, Molé pronounced at the Lyceum of 
Arts at Paris, an euJogium on this distinguish - 
ed actress, who died in March 1796.—Biog. 
Univ. 

DANIEL (Gasrte) a French Jesuit, par- 
ticularly known as an historical writer. He 
was born at Rouen, in Normandy, in 1649. 
Having entered early in life into the society of 
the Jesuits, he for some years taught in their 
colleges. From Rouen he removed to Paris, 
where he became Nhbrarian in the house 
of the order to which he belonged ; and 
after a life devoted to study, he died there in 
1728. ‘The works of father Damiel are nu- 
merous ; the most important are—‘‘ Le Voy- 
age au Monde de Descartes,” an ingenious 
satire on the system of that philosopher ; 
‘* Entretiens de Cleanthe et Eudoxa sur les 
Lettres Provinciales,” in answer to Pascal's 
attack on the Jesuits; ‘* Histoire de France 
dépuis ]’Etabhssement de la Monarchie Fran- 

oise ;”" and ‘* Histoire de la Milice Frangoise.”’ 
Yhe History of France, on which his reputa- 
tion depends, was intended as a rival work to 
that of Mezeraj, whose errors the author un- 
sparingly censures. His own faults may in 

eneral be traced to the prepossessions belong- 
ing to hie ecclesiastical prtesaich, and where 
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they do not interfere he may be esteemed an 
industrious and faithful historian. Several 
editions have been published of father Daniel’s 
history, of which the most complete is that of 
father Griffet, with many additions, in 17 vols. 
4to.1757—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

DANIEL (Samve.) an English poet and 
historian of the seventeenth century. He was 
aative of Taunton in Somersetshire, and 
was educated at Magdalen hall, Oxford. On 
leaving the university he was domesticated in 
the family of the earl of Pembroke. and was 
altsewarde tutor to Anne Clifford, the daugh- 
ter of the earl of Cumberland, whose future 
celebrity did honour to his instructions, and 
whose gratitude was displayed in a monument 
to his memory. Daniel appears to have suc- 
ceeded Spenser as poet-laureat to queen Eliza- 
beth ; such at least is the common opinion 
adopted by Dr. Southey, who, in his Lay of 
the Laureate, says— 

‘¢ That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days, 
My master dear, divinest Spenser wore ; 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays, 

Which thoughtful Ben, and gentle Daniel 

wore. 

Grin, Envy,through thy rugged mash of scorn! 
In honour it was given, in honour itis worn.” 
In the reign of James I, our bard was made 
groom of the privy-chamber to the queen. 
Towards the latter part of bis life he retired to 
a farm at Beckington, near Frome, in Somer. 
setshire, where he died in 1619, at the age o: 
fifty-seven. His poetical works consist of tra. 
gedies, pastorals, epistles, and an heroic poem 
on the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. His versification is neat 
smooth ; he displays considerable judgment as 
well as imagiuation, and is more free from pe- 
dantry and conceit thau most of his contempo: 
raries. His ‘* History of England,” to the 
reign of Edward III, is clearly and concisely 
written, and it has passed through many edi 
tions. Mr. Headley terms Daniel the Atticu: 
of his day.——-Biog. Brit. Headley’s Select Beau. 
ties of Anc. Eng. Poetry. Campbell's Specimens. 

DANGEAU (Louis pe CourcrLiow pg) 
abbot of Fontaine-Daniel, and Clermont, a 
French ecclesiastic and estimable man of let 
ters, was the son of the marquis Dangeau. 
He was born in 1643, and being descende 
maternally from [Iu Plessis- Mornay, was edu 
cated in Calvinism from which he was con. 
verted by Bossuet. In 1671 he was appointer 
reader to the king, and in 1682 was admitte: 
into the French Academy. The branch o 
study to which he paid most attention wa: 
that of grammar, and he is allowed to hav. 
been an excellent anatomist of his nativ: 
tongue. His grammatical essays were col. 
lected and published by the abbé Olivet, i 
his ‘‘ Opuscules sur la Langue Frang¢aise.”’ I 
his proper profession he wrote ‘* Dialogue: 
on the Immortality of the Soul.’’ He furthe: 
exhibited his zeal in the promotion of know. 
ledge by drawing up short pieces on geogra-. 
phy and history for the use of learners, whicl 
are marked with his characteristic clearness 
and spirit of analysis. He joined with his 
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wother, the marquis Danyeau, in rice oe 
nm academy for the education of children 
family, to which, however, others who dis- 
layed early talent were also admitted. Tha 
‘'bbé Dangeau strongly opposed an aristocrati- 
al scheme of forming a class of honorary mem- 
bers in the French Academy, who were to be 
‘xcused from the duties of the society on ac- 
‘ount of rank or high station. This zealous 
ind liberal man of literature died universally 
‘espected in January 1723, leaving behind 
him more than one hundred treatises on his- 
‘ory, grammar, geography, &c. the best of 

‘hich are those reprinted by Olivet.— Moreri. 

iloze pur d’ Alembert. 

ANGEAU (purtrp pe Courcriton nr) 
elder brother of the abbé, was born in 1638. 
His endowments of mind and person advanced 
him in the court of Louis XIV, and his taste 
‘or literature obtained him a place in the 
French Academy, and in that of the Sciences. 
He also became a privy councillor and knight 
of several orders, and on being invested with 
the grand-mastership of the order of Notre 
Dame de Mont Carmel, and of St. Lazare, he 
procured the foundation of twenty-five com- 
manderies, and employed the revenue of his 
office to the education of twelve young gentle- 
menas mentioned iv the last article. The weak 
side of the marquis was pride of family,and an 
affectation of performing the part of a grandee; 
but his honour and probity were such, that ac- 
cording to Madame Montespan it was impos- 
sible not both to love and to Jaugh at him. 
The memoirs of the marquis Dangeau, which 
have been recently translated into English, 
have supplied Voltaire, Henault, and La Beau- 
melle,with many curious anecdotes ; al though 
the former gives the compilation rather to the 
valet of the marquis than to himself. Ia 
another production he gives an amusing pic- 
ture of Louis XIV among his courtiers. He 
ne in 1720, at the age of eighty -two,— Biog. 

nive 

DANTE (Aurcurenrr) the first great poet 
of modern Italy, whose works largely contri- 
buted to fix the language of his country, and 
communicate to its inhabitants a taste for po- 
lished literature. He was born at Florence in 
1265, of a family originally from Ferrara. 
His christian name was Durante, of which his 
celebrated appellation Dante is a contraction. 
Authorities differ as to the name of Alighieri, 
whether it belonged to the family of his father 
or his mother, The ardour of hia disposition 
became manifest in his childhood ; but when 
we are told that he fell in love when he was 
only tentyears old with the lady whom he has 
immortalized in his poems, under the name of 
Beatrice, a’little exaggeration may not unrea- 
ribet be suspected. He bad the advantage 
of studying under Brunetto Latini, one of the 
most learned men of the age ; and among his 
early friends were the accomplished Guido 
Cavalcanti and Giotti, the famous Florentine 
painter, He engaged in the military service 
of his country, and was present in a battle 
fought against the people of Arezzo in 1289 ; 
and in another against the Pisans im 1290. In 
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1891 he married the daughter of Manetto de’ 
Donati, from whom he separated himeelf after 
she had borne him several children. He was 
ar oh repeatedly in affairs of state, and is 
aaid to have been sent on fourteen embassies 
from the Florentine republic. In 1300 he was 
one of the priors or chief magistrates of Flo- 
rence, an honour which proved the ruin of his 
fortunes. Political feuds at that period dis- 
tracted all Italy, and the people were every- 
where divided into the opposite factions of 
the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. In Florence 
afarther distinction prevailed of the Neri or 
Black party, and the Bianchi or Whites. 
Dante belonged to the latter, and having in 
vain opposed the project of inviting Charles de 
Valois, brother to the king of France, to settle 
their disputes, he was involved in the subse- 
quent proscription of his p which took 
place. Ile was heavily fined and banished 
from Florence for two years, <A charge of 
fraud and extortion being afterwards brought 
against him, he was farther condemned to be 
burnt alive, if he should be taken by the Flo- 
rentines ; such was the violence of party rage. 
He did not however leave Tuscany 1mmediate- 
ly, but spent some time in vain efforts against 
the authority of the triumphant faction at Flo- 
rence. At length he fled to Verona, where he 
was protected for a time by Cane Grande della 
Scala, prince of that city. Thence he went 
to Padua, to Lunigiana, Usbino, Bologna, and 
other places. It appears to have been, at this 
period of his life, while he was animated with 
resentment against his political adversaries, 
that he composed his famous poem the ‘‘ Di- 
vina Commedia,” in which he has wreaked 
his vengeance on those whom he esteemed the 
enemies and betrayers of the Florentine re- 
public. When Henry of Luxembourg was chosen 
emperor of Germany, Dante courted his pro- 
tection, by means of which he hoped to be re- 
stored to his country. He wrote a Latin trea- 
tise, ‘‘ De Monarchia,’’ in defence of the 
rights of the empire against papal usurpations. 
In 1311 the emperor was induced to attack 
Florence, but he was unsuccessful; and his 
death in 1313 ruined the projects of Dante, 
whose fellow-citizens sentenced him to per- 
shame banishment. After this he appears to 
ave visited Paris, where he signalized his ta- 
lents by maintaining public disputations on 
theology at the university. Some of his future 
ears were spent in wandering about Italy, in 
indigence and distress; but he was at length 
hospitably received by Guido Novella da Po- 
Jenta, lord of Ravenna, who was a patron 
and cultivator of literature. Guido employed 
him in political affairs, and having sent him on 
an embassy to Venice, he died soon after his 
return to Ravenna, in September 1521. He 
was honourably interred, and a monument was 
raised to his memory, which was repaired in 
1692; and in 1780 cardival Gonzaga erected 
a new and more sumptuous one, with this in- 
scription >—~-" Danti Alighario, Poete sui tem- 
is primo, Restitutori politioris humanitatis.” 
ante was the author of several works, in the 
composition of which he has, like most of hie 
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immediate predecessors and contemporarin, 
used the Latin language. They consist of 
epistles, poems, and his book ‘‘ De Mouar- 
chia,” and a treatise ‘‘ De Vulgari Eloquen- 
tia.”” In his native tongue, he early in life 
composed a work, entitled ‘ Vita Naova,’’ 
which contaims the story of his juvenile amours 
with Beatrice ; and during hisexile he wrote 
‘Canzoni,’ and religious poems; but the 
merit of all his other productions is obscured 
by the splendour of his ‘‘ Commedia.”’ This 
he originally intended to have written in La- 
tin; but aware that the persusal of it must in 
that case have been confined to the Jearned, 
and that his strokes of satire would be unin- 
telligible to the great bulk of his countrymen, 
he wisely adopted the vernacular dialect, and 
his decision has secured him the admiration of 
his contemporaries and of posterity. No sa- 
tisfactory reason has been given why Dante 
chose to give his poem the title of ““ Comme- 
dia.’’ Itisa description of a vision, divided 
into three parts: L’Inferno (hell); Ii Purga- 
torio (purgatory); and 1! Paradiso patasiee): 
In this fantastic drama is pourtrayed a sicead | 
assemblage of personages, :eal and allegorical, 
who figure in scenes described with a subli- 
mity and strength of imagination, which, in 
spite of obsolete diction and want of connex- 
ion and arrangement, arrest the attention of the 
teader, and vindicate the claims of the poet to 
immortality of fame. Dante however wrote 
more expressly for his contemporaries and 
compatriots, than for foreigners in future ages ; 
and to appreciate properly the immediate im- 
pression of his poem on the public mind, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the manners, 
opinions, and usages of the Italians in the 
fourteenth century. A disquisition on those 
topics would be inadmissible here, but a fact 
related by John Villani, the Florentine histo- 
riau, may be introduced as highly illustrative 
of the point in question :—In 1304, when car- 
dinal da Prato was legate at Florence, among 
various entertainments exhibited as a demon- 
stration of the public joy, the inhabitants or 
St Priano made a proclamation, inviting all 
who wanted to hear news from the other 
world, to repair to the banks of the Arno on 
the first of May. At the time appointed a 
scaffold was erected upon boats, and a repre- 
sentation given of hell, in which were intro- 
duced humana figures, dressed up like devils, 
and damned souls, agonizing in flames, and 
otherwise tortured. This drew a multitude of 
spectators; and to conclude the story, when 
the show was nearly over, a scaffold fell, 
and many persons paid for their curiosity with 
their lives. Dante could not have been pre- 
sent at this spectacle, as it took place after his 
banishment ; but he must have heard of its 
occurrence, and it is highly probable that it 
furnished him with some hints for his Inferno, 
the first, and finest portion of his In 
1822, a manuscript, entitled ‘* The Story of 
the Vision of Alberico,” was discovered in the 
Hb of the monastery of Monte Cassino, 
near Naples. Thia story, which was written 
in the monastery in the beginning of the twelfth 
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eentury, describes the Vision of Alberico, who 
is represented as having fallen into a swoon 
which continued nine days, during which time 
he dreamt that he was conducted by the prince 
af the apostles through Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, and observed the punishment and 
enjoyments of the three regions. It is obvious 
that such visionary representations were sub- 
jects of popular interest, and Dante, in the 
plan of the Commedia, complied with the taste 
of the public. A very curious circumstance 
occurs in the Purgatorio of this great bard. 
Though he wrote and died long before the dis- 
covery of America or the Cape of Good Hope, 
yet he exactly describes the appearance of the 
constellation of four stars near the South Pole. 
It also deserves to be mentioned, thatin the 
Paradiso, he refers to the property of the mag- 
netic needle, as a familiar object of compari- 
son, though its discovery is dated about the 
time he wrote. T’'wo of the sons of Dante 
were among the earliest commentators on the 
Commedia; and in 1373 a chair was esta- 
blished at Florence for the express purpose of 
explaining this poem to the public, which 
was first occupied by Boccaccio. Such was 
the homage paid by the Florentines to the 
miphty genius whom their fathers had loaded 
with deadly injuries. There are many valua- 
ble editions of Dante’s Poems, among which 
it will be sufficient to specify those of Conte 
Zapata, Ven. 1757, 3 vols. 4to; Rom. 1791, 
3 vols. 4to; and Parma, Bodoni, 1796, 3 vols. 
folio. There is an English translation of 
the Commedia, by the Rev. H. Boyd; and 
another, which is better executed, has been 
since published by the Rev. H. F. Cary.— 
Tiraboschi. Ginguiene Hist. Lit. d’ Italie. De- 
nina’s Revolutions of Literature. 

DANTE (Joun Baptist) a mathematician 
and mechanic, who lived towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. He wasa native of Pe- 
Tugia in Italy, and is memorable for his expe. 
riments on the artof flying. He is said tohave 
constructed a pair of wings, by means of which 
he succeeded in crossing the lake of Thrasy- 
mene ; but attempting afterwards to fly from 
a church over the square in the city of Pe- 
rugia, some part of his apparatus broke, and 
he fell and fractured his thigh. However, he 
recovered from the effect of this accident, and 
was afterwards professor of mathematics at 
Venice, where he died. His flying-machine 
was probably on the plan of the parachute.— 
For an account of an earlier a€rostat see OL. 
var of Malmesbury.— Moreri. 

DANTON (Grorce James) one of the 
ak actors in the scenes which succeeded the 

rench Revolution. He was born at Arcis- 
sur-Aube in 1759, and was by profession an 
advocate. He was of an athletic form, and 
possessed a bold disposition, agd a powerful 
share of eloquence ; qualities which contributed 
to render him a popular demagogue of consi- 
derable influence at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary commotions. He was succes- 
sively the friend of Mirabeau, of Marat, and of 

zerre; and of the last he at! be- 
eame the vicum. After the detention of Louis 
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XVI at Varennes, in June 1791, Danton 
sided in the Assembly in the Champ de Mars, 
where he proposed the dethronement of that 
e. For some time after that occurrence 
e was obliged to conceal himself from his 
creditors ; but in November that year he again 
made his appearance, and was appointed sub- 
stitute-attorney of the commune of Paris. His 
influence in the metropolis increased in 
1792. He was concerned in the transé.dons 
of the 20th of June ; and those of the 10th of 
August may be partly attributed to his appear- 
ing at the bar of the National Assembly, to 
declare that if the dethronement of the king 
was not decreed, the section of the Cordeliers 
would rise and attack the legislature. Dan- 
ton then became a member of the Provisional 
Executive Council, and obtained the ministry 
of justice, with the power of nominating agents 
in the armies and in the departments. He 
particularly displayed the commanding energy 
of his mind when the Prussians had entered 
Champagne, and spread consternation through- 
out Paris in the beginning of September 1792. 
All the ministers and leading men, even Robes- 
pierre himself, assembled round Danton, who 
alone retained his courage, and to whom it was 
owing that the National Assembly did not 
abandon the capital, and retire beyond the 
Loire. His ascendancy on this occasion ex- 
cited the jealousy and hatred of Robespierre, 
which proved the cause of his destruction. He 
was nominated a deputy to the Convention in 
September 1792 by the department of Paris, 
and he quitted the ministry the 10th of Octo- 
ber. On the 6th of November he warmly ad- 
vised the condemnation of Louis XVI, and af- 
terwards voted for his death. Towards the 
end of November Danton was sent on a mis- 
sion to Belgium. In April 1793 he became a 
member of the committee of Public ser ; he 
took some part in the proscription of the Gi- 
rondists ; he procured a decree for the forma- 
tion of the Revolutionary tribunal ; and in July 
he presided in the Convention. The enmity 
of Robsswiere against him augmented daily ; 
but these demagogues, notwithstanding their 
mutual jealousy, united in overturning the fac- 
tion of the Hebertists, whosé fall became the 
signal of hostilities between them. An ate 
tempt to bring about a reconciliation proved 
unavailing, and immediately afterwards Robca- 
pierre caused Danton to be arrested, with se- 
veral persons named as his accomplices. He 
was committed to the Luxembourg, and then 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
where, on being questioned, he calmly an- 
swered :—‘‘ I am Danton, sufficiently known 
in the Revolution; I shall shortly exist no- 
where, but my name will live in the Pantheon 
of History.”” He was condemned to death for 
an alleged conspiracy tending to re-establish 
the monarchy. He suffered the punishment of 
the guillotine, April 5, 1794.—Biog. Univ. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. ° Dict. Biog. et Hist. des H. 

M. du 18me. S. 

DARAN (James) an eminent French sur- 
geon, was born at St Frajon in Gascony im 1701, 
and became eurgeon-major to the imperial 
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troops. He devoted his attention chiefly to 
disorders of the bladder, and acquired much 
reputation by bis superior manufacture of 
ay He acquired great fame and wealth, 
but his easiness of temper led him into impru- 
dent speculations, which reduced him to low 
circumstances, and he died in 1784, compa- 
ratively poor. He was the author of numerous 
treatises on complaints of the bladder and 
uretbra.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Hees’s Cyclop. 

DARCEI (J stat doen eminent French phy- 
sician and chemist, born in 1725, at Douazuit, 
in Guienne. ‘(hough the son of a magistrate 
he preferred the study of medicine to the more 
lucrative profession of the law; in consequence 
of which, having been discarded by his father, 
he was obliged to teach Latin for his support, 
whule pursuing bis studies at Bourdeaux. Be- 
ing introduced to the celebrated Montesquieu, 
be accompanied him to Paris in 1742, and 
remained with him till his death as a literary 
assiatant. Afterwards, devoting himself much 
to the cultivation of chemistry, he became con- 
nected with Rouelle, who recommended him 
to the count (afterwards duke) de Lauraguaus. 
With that nobleman, who was iu the army, he 
went to Germany in 1757, and had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the mines of the Hartz, in 
Hauover. On the restoration of peace, they 
applied themselves to technical chemistry, es 
pecially to the improvement of the manufac- 
ture of porcelaine. Darcet made many expe 
riments with this view, of which be drew up 
an account in several memoirs presented to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1766 and 1768. 
ile tried the effect of fire on the various kinds 
of earths, and demonstrated the combustibility 
of the diamond; on which subjects he pre- 
sented memoirs to the academy 1n 1770. In 
1762, he was made regent of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris. In 1771 he married the 
daughter of the chemist Rouelle ; and in 1774 
he travelled over the Pyrenuees to study the 
geology of those mountains, on which he de- 
livered a discourse at the college ol France, 
which was published in 1776. On the death 
of Macquer, he succeeded him asa member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and director of the 
manufactory of Sevres. He was afterwards 
appointed inspector-geveral of the assay of 
solas and scapector of the Gobelin saan atec: 
tory. He made several important chemical 
discoveries, and contributed much to the pre- 
sent improved state of the science. During 
the reign of terror, his life was preserved by 
Fourcroy, who procured the obliteration of his 
name from a list of persons destined by Robes- 
pierre to destruction. He died in 1801, at 
which period he was a member of the Insti- 
tute, and of the Conservative Senate.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Biog. Oniv.-~ 

D’ARCON (Joun Craupius Evgonors 
Lrwiceraup) an eminent French engineer, was 
born at Pontarlier in 1733. In 1754 he was 
admitted into the school of Megieres, and the 
following year was received as an ordinary en- 
gineer. He served with bonour in the seven 
yeare’ war, particularly eat the defence of 
Cassel) in 1761. 


In 1780 he conceived the | ments might be formed to‘le 
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memorable plan of the si of Gibralear. 
Notwithstanding the approbation which i 
received from all Europe, which admitted no 
doubt or objection against it, its failure was 
most complete, and D’ Arcon publisbed a kind 
of justification, which shows the bitterness 
of his sae area a He engaged on the 
popular side on the commencement cf the 
revolutionary war, and also took some 
in the invaston of Holland; but being twice 
denounced by fluctuating governments, and 
treated in the same manner after his Dutch 
campaign, he retired from the service, and em- 
ployed himself in composing his last work on 
fortifications. 1n 1799 the First Consul intro- 
duced him into the senate, but he did not en- 
joy this honour long, dyiug the year following. 
His works, which are greatly esteemed by the 
French, are—‘* Réflexions d’un Ingénieur en 
Réponse a un Tacticien ;’’ ‘‘ Correspondance 
sur l’Art de la Guerre ;”’ ‘‘ Défense d’une 
Systeme du (iuerre Nationale ;”’ ‘* Conseil de 
verre Privé sur l"événement de Gibraltar in 
1782, &c. &c. His ‘* Considerations Militaires 
et Politiques sur les Fortifications,’’ his most 
important work, was printed at the expence 
of government, and contains the substance of 
all his other productions.— Biog. Univ. 
- DARCY (Parrick, count) was born a! 
Galway in Ireland in 1725. His parents, whe 
were attached to the house of Stuart, sent him 
to Paris, where he studied under Clairault, 
with such success, that at seventeen years ot 
age he gave a new solution of the problem ot 
the curve of equal pressure, and the year after 
solved another problem of still greater diffi- 
culty. He served, during several campaigns, 
in Germany and Flanders, as captain of the 
regiment of Condé, and in 1746 was appointed 
to accompany the troops sent to Scotland to 
the assistance of the Pretender. The vesse} 
im which he sailed was taken by the English ; 
but his hfe, which was forfeited by the laws 
of his country, was saved by the humanity 
of the English commander. » Notwithstandin 
all the bustie and aanger of the war, he foun 
leisure to contribute two memoirs to the 
academy. The firat contained the principle 
of the preservation of the rotatory motion. 
This had been discovered by Daniel Bernoulli 
and Euler in 1745; but it is probable that 
their works never reached Darcy, whose 
method is origival, elegant, and simple. In 
1760 he published an ** Essay on Artillery,” 
containing many curious experiments on the 
charges of gunpowder, and improvements on 
Robins; and in 1765 appeared his ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Duration of the Sensation of Sight,” 
the most ingenious of his works, contaiming 
many experiments on colours, light, &c. He 
was however compelled to relinquish this pur- 
suit, being obliged to trust to other observation 
than bis own ; aud he next wrote a ‘* Memoir 
on Hydraulic Machines,”’ in which he showed 
how easy it is to mistake in establishing by ex- 
periment the laws of such effects, as are sus- 
ceptible of a mazimum or minimum ; aud at the 
same time explained how a system of experi- 
to the discovery 
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of these laws. In 1773 Darcy was appointed | 
mareschal de camp, and in the same year was ad- | 
mitted pensionary in the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1777 he married a niece whom he had 
brought up in Paris, and at the same time 
took the name of count Darcy. He died in 
1779. Condorcet wrote his eloge, in which he 
did every justice to his talents ; a circumstance 
highly honourable to him, as he had always 
been the object of Darcy’s hatred and aver- 
sion.— Eloge by Condorcet. Biog. Univ. Dict. 


Hist. 

DARIUS I, kine of Persia, was the son of 
Hystaspes, a noble Persian commander, under 
Cyrus the great, and of the royal race of Achw- 
menes. When Smerdis, the pretended son of 
Cyrus, usurped the throne, Darius, with se- 
veral nobles, formed a conspiracy against him, 
and forcing their way into his palace at Susa, 
Darius killed the impostor with his own hand. 
He was then chosen king in the room of Smer- 
dis, and on his accession, marrried Atossa 
and Artystona, daughters of Cyrus, with 
other wives. [Ie divided the empire into 
twenty satrapcies or governments, and coin- 
manded a certain tribute to be paid by each, 
the Persians excepted, and allowed the Jews to 
continue the building of their temple, which 
the Samaritans, by some artifices, had inter- 
rupted. The Babylonians, oppressed by taxes, 
revolted in the fitth year of his reign ; but by 
means of one of his officers, named Zopyrus, 
who mangled himeelf, and obtained the confi- 
dence of the enemy by representing that it was 
done by order of Darius, he was enabled to 
enter with his army into Babylon. Ile mag- 
nificently rewarded Zopyrus for his services, 
and could never after look at his subject, de- 
prived of ears and nose, without tears. He 
next undertook an expedition against the Scy- 
thians, inhabiting the country between the Is- 
ter and Tanais, but found his army in danger 
of perishing by want and fatigue, and was 
obliged to return. Of the conquest of India 
by Darius the accounts are very meagre and 
confused. It is said that he sent a fleet down 
the river Indus, which proceeded to the ocean 
sailed round the coast as far as the straits o! 
Babemmandel, and entering the Red Sea, ar. 
rived at a port in Egypt, after a thirty months’ 
voyage. It isadded, that from the report of 
the discoveries made by Scylax, the commande! 
of the fleet, Darius, with a large army, in. 
vaded and reduced India. The Athenians, 
by their interference, and the assistance which 
they rendered to the Ionians in a revolt agains! 
Persia, next excited the indignation of the 
Persian king, who resolved upon an expedi. 
tion against Greece, and committed the con 
duct of it to Mardonius, who marched throug! 
Thrace into Macedonia, which submitted to 
him. He was however obliged to return t 
Asia, his fleet being nearly destroyed by : 
storm, and his army attacked by a tribe o 
Thracians, On this, Darius assembled a pow- 
erful fleet and army, which took the isle o 
Naxos and city of Eretria, but were defeated at 
Marathon by Miltiades. His fleet was alsc 
frustrated in an attempt to surprise Athens 
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Notwithstanding these discomfitures, he still 
persisted iu his design, and determined to 
carry on the war in person. He accordingly 
made great preparations, and to prevent in 
mestic dissensions, declared his son Xerzes 
mecessor to the crown. He however lived 
1ot to execute his schemes, dying BC. 485, in 
che thirty-sixth year of his reign. His per- 
ional character, compared to the generality of 
he eastern monarchs, appears to have been 
ust and humane, at least, so he is represented 
"y historians.— Herodotus. Univ. Hist. 

DARIUS III, surnamed Codomannus, was 
‘reated king of Persia, BC, 336, by Bagoas, 
the eunuch, who murdered Arses, the youngest 
ion of Artaxerxes Ochus. He is said to 
ave been the son of Arsanes, grandson 
€ Darius Nothus, by his own sister. He 
vas brought up in obscurity, but distinguish- 
ing himself in the war which Ochus made 
upon the Cadusians, he was advanced to the 
government of Armenia, which office he held 
when Bagoas raised him to the throne. The 
latter however finding that Darius was not 
lukely to be governed by him, attempted to 
poison him also ; but his design was discovered, 
and he was compelled to drmk the mixture 
himself. On the advance of Alexander the 
Great into Cilicia, Darius took the command of 
his army in person, and, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his Greek allies, determined to hazard 
a battle. On arriving at Issus, he commanded 
the massacre of all the sick and wounded Ma- 
cedonians left there. On the battle of Issus, 
which followed, he fought in the first line, but 
being defeated, fled in haste, leaving his mo- 
ther, wife, and children, in the power of the 
conqueror. He wrote to Alexander, desiring 
him to name a ransom for his family, and pro- 
posing to decide their dispute in another com- 
bat with equal numbers. Alexander replied 
with haughtiness, and pursued his success. 
While engaged in the siege of Tyre, Darius 
sent him another letter, offering him his daugh- 
ter Statira in marnage, and all the country of 
Asia, as far as the river Halys. These terms 
being rejected, Darius made another attempt 
at accommodation, which also failing, the con- 
cluding battle of Gaugamela ensued. The 
Persian army was completely routed, and Ba- 
bylon, Susa, and Persepolis taken. Darius 
fled to Ecbatana in Media, but Bessus, gover- 
nor of Bactria, assuming the royal authority, 
shut him up in a covered cart, and took him 
away towards Bactria. Alexander closely 
pursued them beyond the Caspian Straits, and 
on Darius refusing to proceed any further, be 
was severely wounded by the conspirators, 
and left weltering in hisblood. In this state 
he was found by a Macedonian named Polys- 
tratus, in whose arms he died, desiring that 
his acknowledgments might be made to Alex- 
ander for his kindnexs to bis family, and pray- 
ing that his death might be avenged on the 
traitors. When Alexander came up, and found 
Darius dead, be shed tears, and covering the 
body with his own cloak, ordered it to be em- 
balmed, and sent it to Sisigambis to be interred 
with the relics of the Persian monarchs. Da- 


rius died in the fiftieth of his age, and 
aixth of his reign, BC. 390, and with him ter- 
minated the Persian Arrian. Plu- 


tarch in Alex. Univ. Dict. 
DARWIN ( Erasmus) a physician and 
poet, was born at Elton, near Newark, Not- 
tinghamshire, December 12th, 1721. He re- 
ceived his early education at the grammar- 
school at Chesterfield, whence he was removed 
to St John’s college, Cambridge. Having ob- 
tained his degree of bachelor of medicine, he 
removed to Edinburgh, where be took his 
doctor's degree, and commenced his practice 
asa physician at Litchfield, Here he soon 
btaived. considerable celebrity, and in 1757 
married Miss Howard, by whom he had three 
sons, only one of whom survived him. This 
ady dying in 1770, he married again in 1781, 
and went to live at Derby. It was about this 
time that he made himself known as a poet, 
by the publication of his ‘‘ Botanic Garden.” 
This poem consists of two parts ; in the first of 
which, the author treats of the economy of 
vegetables, and in the second, of what he calls 
“The Loves of the Plants,” being a sort of 
allegorical exposition of the sexual system of 
Linnwus. The ingenuity and novelty of much 
of the personification, and still more the 
brilliant and figurative diction in which it is 
conveyed, rendered this production very popu- 
lar for a time ; but its unvarying polish, want 
of light and shade, and of human interest, ra- 
pidly reduced its reputation. To this result, 
the pleasant ridicule of Mr Frere’s ‘‘ Loves of 
the Triangles,” also in no small degree con- 
tributed. In 1793 Dr Darwin published the 
first volume of his “‘ Zoonomia, or the Laws of 
Organic Life,”? 4to, which work excited great 
expectation from the known originality of the 
author. It teaches that all animated nature, 
as men, beasts, and veyetables, take their 
igin from single living filaments, susceptible 
of ivritation, which is the agent that sets them 
in motion. This doctrine was refuted by 
Brown and others; and founded, in the firat 
instance, on & mere assumption, rapidly fol- 
lowed the fate of all such systems. ‘The se- 
cond volume, which completed the author’s 
lan, was printed in 1796. In 1801 he pub- 
ished his ‘‘ Phytologia, or Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening,’’ which excited 
but little attention, the theoretic bias of the 
author being now very generally appreciated. 
He also wrote a tract on female education, a 
work of no great pretension, but valuable for 
its rules for the preservation of health. Vari- 
ous papers in the Philosophical Trausactions, 
are likewise from the pen of Dr Darwin, who 
died suddenly, April 18th, 1802, leaving be- 
hind him the character of an able man of 
considerable eccentricity, both in opinivn and 
conduct. It must at the same time be ob- 
served, that the bias of his politics and ten- 
dency of his eae to eas 
a powerful party feeling against him, whi 
much rated his iarities.— His son, 
Cuan tus Danwin, deserves to be noticed for 
ing his studies at 
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mucus, for which the geld medal waa: 
him by the university. This iad 
man, who died during his studies at Edine 


hind him an un e 
grade Motion of the absorbent Vensels of Ani~ 
mal Bodies in some Diseases,” which was 
published by his father, together with the dis 
sertation which obtained the medal.— Reas’s 
Cyclop. Miss Seward’s Mem. of Darwin. 

DASSIER (Joun) a medallist to the repub- 
lic of Geneva, who, with a view to obtaining 
a situation in the English mint, struck a series 
of medals of the kings of England, which he 
published by subscription in 1731. He was 
disappointed in his expectations, and never 
came to England.—James Anruony Dasster, 
son of the former, was appointed second en- 
graver tothe mint iu 1740, which situation he 
resigned in 1745, and returned to Geneva. A 
set of the Reformers, and other English medals, 
were executed by the elder Dassier; and 
there is a beautiful and numerous suite of Ro- 
man history, m small bronze medals, by the 
younger.— Walpole’s Anec. Biog. Univ. 

DATI (Avcustin) a learned Italian, was 
born at Sienna in 1420. In 1442 he was in- 
vited by Odo- Antony, duke of Urbino, to teach 
the belles lettres in that city. He was a great 
favourite with the duke, and when the latter was 
assassinated on account of his violence and dis- 
orders, Dati with difficulty avoided undergo- 
ing the same fate. He escaped back to Sienna, 
where he opened a school for rhetoric and the 
classics, and became so famous, that the car- 
dinal of Sienna suffered him to preach though 
a married man. In 1458 he was created 
judge of Massa ; and after passing through va- 
rious offices, at length became first magistrate 
in Sienna. Ile also resided a year at Rome, 
as agent for his state to pope Pius II. To- 
wards the latter part of his life he retired from 
public business, and devoted himself to read- 
ing the Scriptures and ecclesiastical histery. 
He died of the plague at Sienna in 1478. His 
works were collected by his son Nicholas, and 
printed at Sienna in 1503, and at Venice in 
1516, folio. ‘They consist of ten booka in La- 
tin, **‘ On the Immortality of the Soul ;” 
seven of ‘‘ Orations ;” three of ‘ Epistles ;"’ 
‘* Fragments of the History of Sienna,” and 
miscellaneous tracts. The History of Sienna 
which was undertaken at the instigation of the 
senate of the city, has been much injured by his 
son, who suppreased many passages for politi- 
cal reasons.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

DATT (Cuar.es) professor of belles lettres 
at Florence, was bom there in 1619. He was 
a member of the Academy della Crusca, and 
in 1657 published a discourse, “* Dell’ Ob- 
bligo di ben Parlare la propria Lingua.” He 
also made a collection of ‘‘ Prose Fiorentine,”’ 
es examples of excellent Italian writing. In 
conjunction with Redi he a sec re- 
searches on the etymol and origin the 
Tuscan la e, which rersii unpublished. 
His most celebrated production is his ‘ Lives 
of Ancient Painters,” a very learned work, but 
left unfinished. He was also an astronomer 
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aad mathematician 
ance of Galileo and Torricelli. In uence 
of an eulogy upon Louis XIV, he was invited 
to the court of that monarch, and also to that 
of Christina, queen of Sweden, but he declined 
quitting Florence, where, besides his profes- 
sorship, he held the post of librarian to- car- 
dinual Gian Carlo de Medici. He died in 
1675, leaving a character universally reepected 
both by his own countrymen and pale Gey to 
whom he was always particclarly kind and at- 
testive.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 
DAUBENTON (Lewis Jonn Marra) 
an eminent naturalist and comparative anato- 
mist, who was born at Montbard in Burgundy 
in +716. He was educated for the church, 
but he adopted the profession of physic, as the 
studies connected with it were more congenial 
to his inclination. When Buffon was made 
superintendent of the royal garden at Paris, he 
took Daubenton for his coadjutor in the culti- 
vation of natural history. He obtained the 
appointment of keeper of the king's museum 
of natural history, which he enriched with nu- 
merous specimens of shells and minerals, and 
other interesting objects. He attached him- 
self also particularly to the dissection of ani- 
mals, and formed an extensive collection of 
anatomical preparations. In 1744 he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences, whose 
memoirs comprise many valuable papers on 
zoology and comparative anatomy, by Dauben- 
ton. In the great work on natural history 
which Buffon began to publish in 1750, all 
the anatomical details were written by Dau- 
benton ; and they contributed greatly to the 
value of the treatise. In 1784 he published a 
useful work, entitled ‘‘ Instructions for Shep- 
herds and the Proprietors of Flocks, &c.” 
containing observations on the best methods 
of improving wool. The prt hee appeared 
his ‘*Methodical View of Minerals,”’ pro- 
posing a new arrangement of mineral sub- 
stances. After escaping the storms of the 
French Revolution, Daubenton was in 1799 
elected a member of the conservative senate, 
an honour which he did not long survive, dy- 
ing December 29th that year. He was in- 
terred with preat solemnity in the royal (then 
the national) garden, and a funeral eulogy was 
delivered over his remains by De la Cepede. 
—Aikin’s G. Bing. Big. Univ. 
DAUBERMENIL (Francis Awnruony) 
deputy to the national convention from the de- 
partment of Tarn. He did not vote on the 
trial of Louis XVI in consequence of illness. 
Under the reign of terror he was forced to 
give in his resignation of his seat in the con- 
vention, but he was restored to it im 1795. 
Daubermenil was afterwards a member of the 
council of five hundred, from which he passed 
in May 1797, but was re-elected the foilow- 
ing year. His political conduct at the eleva- 
tion of Buonaparte, caused his exclusion from 
the legislative body, and he was condemned 
to be detained in the department of Lower 
Charente. He died in retirement in 1802. 
His character was enthusiastic and romantic, 
and hé regarded lumself as a disciple of the 


i » and wrote a letter in defi- : 
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ancient magi. He lished a blet un- 

' der the following cate Extraite d’an Manu- 
fcrit intitulé—Le Culte des Adorateurs de 
Dieu ; contenant des Fragments de leurs dif- 
ferenta Livres sur l’Instruction du Culte, bes 
Observances réligieuses, |' Instruction, les pre- 
ceptes, et Adoration,” Paris, an 4, (1796) 
8vo, This book gave rise to the society of 
the Theophilanthropes, concerning which some 
curious details may be found in ‘‘ Histoire des 
Sectes Réligieuses, par M. Gregoire,”’ tom. ii. 
— Dict. Biog. et Hist. des H M. au 18me. S. 
Biog. Univ. 

DAVENANT (sir Wittram) an English 
poet of the seventeenth century. He was the 
son of an innkeeper at Oxford, where he was 
born in 1605. After some previous education 
at a grammar-school, he became a student at 
Lincoln college ; but he soon left the univer- 
sity, and obtained the office of page to the 
duchess of Richmond, from whose household 
he removed into that of Greville, lord Brooke, a 
nobleinan eminent for his literary attainments. 
After the death of his patron in 1623, Dave.. 
nant had interest enough to bring on the atage 
a tragedy, entitled ‘* Albovine, king of the 
Lombards,”’ his first production. He now be- 
came known as a man of wit and pleasure ; 
and his indulgence in licentious dissipation 
subjected him to a disease which injured the 
bones of Lis nose, and was productive of a de- 
gree of deformity, which furnished the sarcas- 
tic spirits of the age with a never-failing topie 
for coarse jests aod allusions. Ile was em- 
ployed in preparing several masques for the 
eutertainment of the court ; and on the death 
of Ben Jonson in 1637 he succeeded to the 
vacant laurel. On hostilities breaking out be- 
tween Charles I and the parliament, Dave- 
nant displayed his attachment to the royal 
cause. Being suspected of a conspiracy agaiust 
the authority of the parliament in 1641, he 
was arrested, but making his escape, went 
to France. ‘hence he returned with military 
stores sent by the queen, and was made lieu- 
tenant-general of ordnance under the duke of 
Newcastle, a post for which he does not ap- 
pear to have been qualified by any previous 
service. At the siege of Gloucester in 1643, 
he was knighted by the king; and on the sub- 
sequent decline of the royal cause he again re- 
tired to France, where he became a Roman 
catholic. In 1646 he wassent to England on 
a mission from the queen ; aud on his return 
to Paris he began the composition of his prin- 
cipal work, an heroic poem, eutitled ‘‘ Gondi- 
bert.”” An attempt which he afterwards made 
to Jead a French colony to Virginia had nearly 
proved fatal to him. A ship in which he had 
sailed from Normandy was captured by a 
cruizer in the service of the English parlia- 
ment, and carried into the Isle of Wight, where 
Davenant was imprisoned in Cowescastie. In 
this forlorn captivity, from which he had but 
little hope of escaping alive, he proceeded m 
writing Gondibert, the third book of which he 
composed in prison. In October 1650, he was 
removed to London for trial before the high 
commission court. His life wae preserved 
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through the interposition of Milton, according 
to an account which, for the honour of litera- 
ture, ought not, on slight grounds, to be cailed 
in question, and which seems to be corrobo- 
rated by the corresponding tradition, that Da- 
venant repaid the good offices of Milton, hy 
protecting the republican poet after the Resto- 
ration. After two years, imprisonment sir 
William was set at liberty, when, with the 
connivance of those in power, he eet on foot in 
the metropolis a species of dramatic entertain- 
ments. On the return of Charles IT to Eng- 
land the stage was re-established with renewed 
splendour, and sir W. Davenant became pa- 
tentee of a theatre in Lancoln’s-inn Fields, 
which he opened with an operatical drama of 
his own, called ‘* The Siege of Rhodes.”’ He 
continued to employ his pen and his talents as 
a theatrical writerand manager till his death, 
which took place April 17, 1668. ‘* Gondi- 
bert,’’ the principal production of this writer, 
was never finished. It contains some truly 
poetical passages, but is, upon the whole, pos- 
sessed of too littlc interest to require any par- 
ticular notice.—Aikin’s Gen. Bog. Camp- 
bell’s Specimens. 

DAVENANT (Cuaartrs) eldest son of the 
preceding, eminent as a statistical writer. Ile 
was born in 1656, and was educated at Baliol 
college, Oxford. At the age of nineteen he 
wrote a tragedy called ‘ Circe,” which was 
favourably received. Jie however quitted the 
drama for the study of civil law, in which he 
obtained a doctor’s degree from the university 
of Cambridge. In 1685 he was chosen MP. 
for the borouvh of St Ives ; and about the same 
time was made joint-inspector of plays. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed a commissioner of 
the excise, in which post he did himself credit 
by detecting abuses and making improvements 
in the method of keeping the accounts. In 
the reign of queen Anne he was made inspec- 
tor-general of exports and imports. He died 
in 1714. His writings on trade and political 
economy excited considerable interest at the 
time of their first publication ; and as they dis- 
play much historical knowledge, and, in general, 
sound views of national and commercial po- 
licy, they may still be studied with advantage. 
A collection of his tracts was published in 5 
vols. 8vo, 1771, by sir Charles Whitworth.— 
Biog. Brit. 

DAVID (Sr) the patron of Wales, was the 
son of Xantus or Santus, prince of Ceretica or 
Cardiganshire, and was born at the latter part 
of the fifth century. Being ordained a pricst, 
he retired to the Isle of Wight for some time, 
and thence went into Wales, where he preached 
with great reputation. He built a chapel at 
Glastonbury, and founded twelve monasteries, 
the principal of which was in the Vale of 
Ross. One of the penances he enjoined was 
agricultural Jabour, which may perhaps ac- 
count for the leek still worn by the Welsh on 
his festival, When the synod of Brevy, in 
nee Fp was held in 519, St David was 
one of the chief champions against Pelagian- 
4am ; and on the close of the synod, Se Dubri- 
-iur, archbishop of Caerleon, resigned his see 
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to him, and he translated it to Menevia, now 
called St David’s. His works have perished ; 
but they consisted of ‘‘ Letters to King Ar- 
thur ;” ‘* Decrees of the Synod of Victoria ;” 
** Rules of his Monasteries ;” and some homi- 


lies. He died at an advanced age, in 544.— 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra. Butler’s Lives of’ the 
Saints. 


DAVID, a famous Armenian philosopher, 
who lived about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. He was the nephew of Moses Chori- 
nensis, the Arminian historian ; and was one 
of the most distinguished disciples of the 
learned Mesrob, the inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet. He was sent by the patriarch, 
Isaac 1, with other students, to Edessa, Alex- 
andria, Athens, and Constantinople, to study 
the Greek language, make literary collections, 
and especially to procure MSS. necessary to- 
wards an accurate Armenian translation of the 
Bible. David translated into his own lan- 
guage the philosophical works of Aristotle, 
Plato, and Porphyry. His ‘* Philosophical 
Definitions’? were printed at Constantinople 
in 1731.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

DAVID ) a celebrated painter, long 
distinguished as the hea‘ of the modern French 
school of art. He was born about the middle 
of the last century, and was instructed in 
painting by Vien, an artist of eminence. Pre- 
viously to the Revolution he was painter to the 
king ; and in September 1790 he presented to 
the legislative body a picture, representing the 
entrance of Louis X V1 into the national assem- 
bly on the 4th of February. He was after- 
wards chosen a deputy from Paris to the na- 
tional convention, in which he voted for the 
death of the king. He became a member of 
the committce of Public Safety during the reign 
of terror, and was implicated in the most bar- 
barous actions of Robespierre, with whom he 
was closely connected. When that demagogue 
gave a public féte in the Champ de Mars, Da- 
vid constructed a mountain for the exhibition, 
consisting of several hillocks more or less ele- 
vated. The highest would only afford room 
for about 250 persons; and it is said that the 
deputies of the convention, in their general 
eagerness to reach this elevated spot, com- 
menced a ludicrous, but characteristic scuffle 
for place, attended with several personal acci- 
dents, not a little diverting to the spectators. 
In January 1794 he presided in the conven- 
tion. After the fall of Robespierre he was 
several times denounced as one of bis most 
dangerous accomplices ; and it was reported 
he had said to the dictator : ‘‘ ]f thou drinkest 
the hemlock, I will drink it also!’’ He con- 
trived to elude the threatened danger for some 
time ; but at length, in May 1795, he was 
arrested and confined in the Luxembourg. As 
a member of the committee of Public Safety, 
he had participated in the greatest cruelties ; 
and his brother artists are said especially to 
have suffered from his proscriptions. In Sep- 
tember 1792, the deputy Rebou) saw David 
in the prison of La Force, calmly employed in 
making sketches of the prisoners who were 
being massacred. ‘‘ What are you doing ?” 
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demanded Reboul. ‘I am catching the last 
impulses of nature in these rascals,’’ replied 
the painter. Reclaimed by his disciples, and 
defended by Bailleul, he was set at liberty 
towards the close of 1794. Faithful to 
hia principles, during the winter of 1795 
he joined a society of terrorists, assembled 
near the Pantheon, of which he was the first 
president ; and in 1799 he made his appear- 
ance in the jacobin club, which an attempt 
was then made to re-establish. At this epoch 
he was made a member of the National Insti- 
tute for the clase of painting, a mark of dis- 
tinction which he owed to his talents as an 
artist. Bonaparte, in 1800, appointed him 
painter to the government; and during the. 
sovereignty of that individual, David enjoyed | 
the highest reputation im his native country | 
as a painter, and had much influence over the 
measures adopted forthe cultivation and im- 
provement of the fine arts in general. The 
pernaee of the emperor, as well as the part 

avid had acted in the earlier scenes of the 
Revolution, precluded the possibility of his 
wmaining in France after the restoration of the 
Bourbons. He was exiled to Brussels, where 
he continued to employ his pencil till near the 
time of his death, which took place December 
29, 1825. Among the most important pro- 
ductions of this artist are—‘‘ The Rape of 
the Sabines;” ‘“‘The Oath of the Horatii ;’ 

The Death of Socrates; ‘‘ The Coro- 
nation of Napoleon,’ which was exhibited 
in London in 1822, said to be the a i 
painting ever executed on canvass; ‘ Na- 
poleon presenting the Imperial Eagles to his 
Troops ;’’ and “* Mars Disarmed by Venus 
and the Graces,” a work executed at Brussels, 
the last, and said to be the finest effort of his 
genius.— Dict. Biog. Hist. des H. M. du 18me. 
Siécle. Edit. 

DAVIES (sir Joun) an eminent lawyer, 
statesman, and poet, was born in 1570 at 
Tisbury, Wiltshire. He received his acade- 
mical education at Queen’s college, Oxford, 
whence he removed to the Middle Temple to 
study law. His abilities were early noticed, 
and he was scarcely less distinguished for the 
unruliness of his disposition, which, after be- 
ing called to the bar, produced his expulsion 
from the Temple, for an insult which he offer- 
ed to the recorder of London in the public 
hall, He made the best use of this disgrace, 
by retiring to Oxford, where he wrote his 
celebrated poem, entitled ‘‘ Nosce Teip- 
sum,’ aud endeavoured to correct the defects 
of histemper. Adversity lent its aid towards 
his reformatiun, as he thus eloquently acknow- 
ledges in a stanza of his poem: 

«‘ This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear, 
And many a golden lesson hath me taught ; 
Hath made my senses quick, and reason clear 
Reform’d my will,aud rectify’d my thought.’ 
He also courted the patronage of Elizabeth by 
writing, under the title of ‘‘ Hymns of As- 
trea,” pahae (ines acrostics in her praise, which 
were very adulatory, but composed with much 
‘ogenuity and elegance. In 1599 he publish- 
ad his “‘ Nosce Teipsum,” or a poem on the 
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Immortalit of the Soul. It established his 
reputation both as a poet and a solid thinker, 
and merits a conspicuous place in the poetry 
of the age. This piece soon attained a second 
edition, and has been several times printed, 
In 1601, on a proper submission, he was re- 
stored tothe Temple, and in the same year 
was chosen member for Corfe Castle, and took 
a Spirited part in the suppression of monopo- 
hes. On the accession of James I, he was 
sent to Ireland aa solicitor-general, from which 
Office he was raised to attorney-general, and 
justice of assize. In these capacities he did 
great service to Irelaud, by extending the be- 
nefit of equal law to parts which bad never 
enjoyed it ; and for his diligence and ability 
Was made a sergeant of Jaw, and knighted. In 
1607 he accompanied the chief justice on a 


_udicial progress through the counties of Mo- 


naghan, Fermanagh, and Cavan, and drew up 
an account of the circuit, which he addressed 
to the eail of Salisbury. He soon after visited 
England, to lay before the king an account of 
what had been done for the civilization of Ire- 
land ; and on his return, assiduously recom- 
menced his labours for its improvement. In 
1612 he published his thoughts on the subject 
ima very valuable work, entitled ‘‘ A Disco- 
very of the true Causes why Ireland has never 
yeen entirely subdued and brought under Obe- 
dience to the Crown of Eugland, until the Be- 
ginning of His Majesty's happy Reign.” During 
that year the first parliament was convoked for 
Ireland, formed by a general representation, 
in which catholics, as well as protestants, 
were returned. In this parliament sir John 
Davies 1epresented the county of Fermanagh, 
and was, after much opposition, chosen 
speaker. In 1614 he published ‘‘ A Decla- 
ration concerning the title of Prince of Wales ;"’ 
and in 1615 his ‘‘ Neports of Cases adjudged 
in the King’s Courts in Ireland.’”” Ona change 
of administration, he soon after quitted Ire- 
land, and returning to England, went several 
circults as a judye of assive. He was also 
elected member for Newcastle-under-Line in 
the parliament of 1621, but spoke little except 
on Irish affairs. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed chief justice of England, but was al- 
most immediately cut off by an apoplexy, in 
December 1626, in his fifty-seventh year. 
The poems of sir Joha Davies were reprinted 
in 1773, 8vo, and also form a part of Chal- 
mers’s and other collections. His principal 
works in prose, which are written in a clear, 
unaffected, and pure style, were published in 
one vol. 8vo, 1786, under the title of ‘ Histo- 
rical Tracts, by Sir John Davies.”’ As autho- 
rities on the state of Ireland in his own days, 
they are of great value, and otherwise do bo- 
nour to their author, by proving that his notions 
of governing that unhappy country were tole- 
rant, humane, and liberal, a fact which reflects 
additional discredit on the opposing feeling 
pursued for centuries afterwards. This clear 
and close-minded Jawyer and politician mar- 
tied a daughter ce lord Audley, but was un- 
ha in his offspring, his son proving an 
ideoo, and one of his daughters suthesineds 
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even to flightiness. A second danghter was 
married to lord Hastings.—-Biog. Brit. Aikin's 


G. Biog. 

DAVIES (Joun) a learned Welsh divine 
and eager: was born and educated in Den- 
bighshire. In the year 1589, he was entered 
of Jesus college, Oxford, where he took his 
first degree in arts in 1593, and entering into 
orders, obtained a rectory in Merionethshire. 
In 1608 he became a member of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, where he obtained the degree of 
doctor of divinity in 1616. He was also made 
a canon of St Asaph, and his character was 
neld in high estimation by the academicians 
for his proficiency in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and acquaintance with curious and 
rare authors. His works are—‘' Antique Lin- 

ve Britannice,’’ 8vo, 1621; ‘ Dictionarium 
tino-Britannicum,” folio ; ‘‘ Adagia Bri- 
tannica ;’? Adagiorum Britannicorum Speci- 
men.” He ulvo assisted in the version of the 
Welsh Bible, which was published in 1620.— 
Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 

DAVIES (Jour, DD.) a Jearned philologist, 
was the son of a tradesman of London, where 
he was born in 1679. He was educated at 
the Charter-house, znd afterwards at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, where he became a fellow 
in 1701. Being distinguished as a man of 
Jearning, he was collated in 1711 to the rec- 
tory of Fenditton, near Cambridge, and to a 
prebend in the church of Ely. In 1716 he 
was created DD. and made master of his col- 
lege, where he died in 1732. ‘The publica- 
tions of Dr Davies, are editions of classical] 
authors, with notes of his own and other cri- 
tica; they are as follows—‘‘ Maximi Ty1ii 
Dissertationes, Gr. et Lat.,”’? 8vo; ‘ C,. Julii 
Cresaris que extant omnia,” 4to: ‘‘M. Minu- 
cii Felicis Octavius,’ 8vo ; “Ciceronis Tus- 
culanarum,’’ Bvo; ‘‘ De Natura Deorum,”’ 
8vo; ‘ De Divinatio et de Fato, &c.,” 8vo ; 
** Lactantii Firmiani Epitome Divimarum Insti- 
tutionum,’”’ 8vo. These editions have been 
generally praised for perspicuity and acute- 
ness, especially those of Cicero; but the abbé 
Olivet severely vensures the assumed license 
of the conjectural emendation.— Biog. Brit. 

DAVIES (Mitrs) a Welsh divine, a na- 
tive of Whiteford in Flintshire. Of his per- 
sonal history little is known, but that owing 
to some disgust he quitted his native place, 
acd probably his profession, as he came to 
Londov and subscribed himself barrister-at- 
law. Here he commenced author in the hum- 
blest form, bcs books which he dedicated 
to the great, and hawked personally from door 
to door. The most curious of his productions 
consists of some volumes, under the general 
title of “‘ Athene Britannice,”’ Bvo, 1715, a 
kind of bibliographical, biographical, and cri- 
tical work, chiefly, says the antiquary Baker, 
borrowed from modern historians, but contain- 
ing some things uncommon, and not easily to 
be met with. The first of these volumes is 
called ‘* Icon Libellorum, or a critical his- 
bf of Pamphlets ;”’ the others are entitled 
** Athens Britannice, or a critical argo of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Writers and Writ- 
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ings, by M. D.,”” London, 1716, 8vo. They 
are all of them at present extremely scarce. 
Judging from the ‘‘Icon Libellorum,” the 
author appears well acquainted with English 
writers, and also to have consulted the foreign 
journals, The time and manner of the death 
of this unfortunate man of literature is un- 
known ; but Mr D’Isracli conjectures that his 
mind became disordered from poverty and dis- 
appointment.—-D Jsraeli’s Calamitiesof Authors. 
Pennant’s Parish of Whiteford. 

DAVIES (Tuomas) a player, bookseller, 
and miscellaneous writer, was born about 1712, 
and educated at the university of Edinburgh. 
The circumstances which led him to the stage 
do not appear; hut in 1756 he formed one 
ofthe company at the Haymarket. He sub- 
sequently became a bookseller in Duke’s-court, 
St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, but not succeeding, 
returned to the theatre, and appears at one 
time as a provincial manager. At York he 
married a miss Yarrow, the daughter of a per- 
former, whose beauty, which was noticed uy 
Churchill in the Rosciad, was as remarkable as 
the correctness of her conduct. Davies was so 
sensitive as to be driven from the stage by the 
same satirist ; and in 1762 once more engaged 
as a bookseller in Russel-street, Covent-gar- 
den. He unfortunately failed again, possibly in 
consequence of meriung the character given of 
him by Dr Campbell, that ‘‘ he was not a 
bookseller, but a gentleman who dealt in 
books.”’ On his bankruptcy, however, his 
friends, whom his abilities and companionable 
qualities reodered numerous, interested them- 
selves highly in his favour; and Dr Johnson 
in particular, used his influence with Mr Sheri- 
dau to get him a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, 
In 1785, by a well-timed publication, ‘“ The 
Life of David Garrick,’’ he acquired much 
fame and some money; and he afterwards 
published ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellavies,” in 3 
vols., of which a second edition appeared only 
afew days before hisdeath. His other works 
are—‘* Memoirs of Mr Henderson;” ‘A 
Review of Lord Chesterfield’s Characters ;’’ 
‘“ A Life of Massinger;” Lives of Dr 
Eachaid, Sir John Davies, and Mr Lillo, 
prefixed to their several works ; and numerous 
fugitive pieces in prose and verse, published in 
the St James's Chronicle and other journals. 
He died on the 5th May 1785, and was buried 
in St Paul’s, Covent-garden.— Nichols’s Bowyer. 
Buswell’s Lif of Johnson. 

DAVI (Gitts Gonzares) a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, and historiographer to the king of 
Spain, was born at Avila, whence he derived 
his name, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. He was acanon of Salamanca, but in 
1612 was invited to Madrid, and received the 

t aforesaid. He composedin Spanish ‘ A 
istory of the Antiquities of Salamanca ;” 
“The Life of Alphonso Tostal;” ‘ Theatro 
de las Grandesas de Madrid ;”’ ‘‘ Theatro Ec- 
clesiastico de las Egiesias de Jas Indias ;’’ «* A 
Life of Henry III, King of Castile,” and other 
works. He died in 1658.—There is also 
another Spanish author of this name, Louts 
Davita, a knight of Alcantara and commander 
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of ca under the emperor Charles V. He 
wrote cirs of the War, carried on 
that emperor in Germany, which were pub- 
lished in 1646, and translated into Latin and 
French. De Thou blames Davila for his par- 
tiality to Charles. He also wrote ‘‘ Memoires 
de la Guerre d’Afrique.”—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

DAVILA (Henry Cartnarine) a cele- 
brated historian, was born in 1576, at Pieve 
del Sacco, in the Paduan territory. His father 
was constable of the island of Cyprus at the 
time that it was captured by the Turks, in con- 
sequence of which he lost all his property. 
Henry, at seven years of age, was sent to 
France, and was brought up at Villars in Nor- 
mandy, in the house of the marshal d’Hemery, 
who had married his aunt. He was then in- 
troduced at court, as one of the pages of the 
queen-mother, and at the age of eighteen en- 
tered into the military service, in which he 
gave various proofs of spirit and bravery. In 
1599 he returned to Padua, at the request of 
his father, who soon after died hy a fall from a 
window. Hethen entered into the Venetian 
service, and was employed in various honour- 
able posts, both civil and military, which pro- 
duced both fortune and distinction. His death 
was unfortunately premature, being shot dead, 
in the sight of his family, by a miscreant, who 
was enraged at his demand of carriages for the 
service of the state. This event took place in 
1631 ; and, the year before, he had published 
his ‘‘ History of the Civil Wars of France,” in 
Ttalian ; which work consists of fifteen books, 
comprehending the events from the death of 
Henry II in 1559, to the peace of Vervins in 
1598. Davila ranks high among modern his- 
torians for good faith and accuracy, but falls 
into the ancient fault of making speeches and 
harangues for his personages which they never 
uttered. He is also considered wanting in va- 
riety, and deemed tedioue by the similarity of 
his characters, from attributing the subtilty of 
{italian motive and policy to almost all of them. 
He was also too partial to his patroness Catha- 
rine de Medici, vet he admits the faithlessness 
and want of feeling in her character ; and poli- 
tically, at least, condemns the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. The best editions of bis works 
are those of Paris, 1644, 2 vols. folio; and of 
Venice, 1733, 2 vols. 4to. ‘The best English 
translation is that of Farnworth, 1755, 2 
vols. 4to,—Tiraboscht. Moreri. Mieron. 

DAVIS (Joun) an eminent English ma- 
ariner, who was a native of Sandridge, near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire. He went to sea 
when young, and acquired so much reputation 
in his profession as to be entrusted, in 1585, 
with the command of an expedition for the 
discovery of a north-west passage to the East 
Indies. In this voyage he discovered the 
straits in the Arctic Sea leading to Baffin’s 
Bay, which still bear his name. As to the 
grand object of research, it is almost needless 
to state that this expedition failed, like many 
succeeding ones, down to the very recent voy- 
ages of captain Parry. Davis twice more vi- 
sited the polar regions; and afterwards, in 
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1591, went out with Cavendish, in his second 
expedition to the South Sea. He then made 
five es tothe East Indies as apilot; and 
during the last of these, while serving under 
sir Edward Michelbourne, he was killed in an 
engagement with some Japanese, off the coast 
of Malacca, in December 1605. He wrote 
accounts of some of his voyages, and a treatise 
entitled ‘‘ The World’s Hydrographical De- 
scription ;’’ and he is said to have invented a 
quadrant for taking the sun’s altitude at sea, 
which Sai the use of Hadley’s sextant.— 
Biog. Brit. 

AVISON (Wr ram) an eminent states- 
man, of Scottish parentage or extraction, who 
became secre of state to queen Elizabeth. 
His early life, and introduction to public busi- 
ness, are not very wel] known, but in 1575 he 
was employeid in a mission to the states of 
Brabant and Flanders, which had assumed 
their own government; and in 1579 he was 
commissioned, in a similar way, tothe states 
of Holland. In 1583 he was also employed 
confidentially in a mission to Scotland ; and 
acquiring great reputation as a diplomatist and 
man of business, was made clerk to the coun- 
cil. Affairsin the Low Countries approachin 
fast to a crisis, he was again sent there, an 
having managed the interests of his mustress 
with singular dexterity, on his return to Eng- 
land he was made secretary of state. It is an 
opinion countenanced by Camden,-that he was 
raised to this office in order to involve him in 
that transaction which proved his ruin. When 
the resolution was taken in October 1586, to 
bring the queen of Scots to trial, and a commis- 
sion was opened for the purpose, the name 
of secretary Davison was inserted in it, but it 
does not appear that he was present when it 
was opened at Fotheringay castle, or even ase 
sisted there at all; and up to the notifi- 
cation of the sentence to the unhappy queen, 
every thing was transacted by Walsingham, 
Her death being resolved upon, it only re- 
mained to decide upon the manner of :1t, and 
here the two secretaries differed ; Davison 
being of opinion that the death should be open, 
and correspond with the proceedings. Upon 
this, sir Francis Walsingham pretended sick- 
ness, and did not come to court, which threw 
all the husiness of drawing the warrant and 
bringing ‘it to the queen for signature, on 
Davison, who, pursuant to the queen’s direc- 
tions, went through it in the manner related 
by Camden. The result, and the consequent 
disgrace of Davison, is an affair of history. 
Brought to trial in the Star Chamber for con- 
tempt in revealing the queen’s councils, he 
was fined 10,000 marks, and to imprisonment 
during pleasure ; and a copy of the proceed- 
ings was sent to king James to account for the 
death of his motber. All this duplicity de- 
ceived no one; and if Davison’s apol 
may be believed, he acted directly under dic- 
tation. Yet the fine was rigorously levied ; 
but he was assisted from time to time with 
smal] sums of money, and by the friendship of 
the earl of Essex, recommended to king Jamea. 
His final fortune and time of death are un- 
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knowr, owing possibly to the politic silence of 
the writers of the time. He loft & son named 
Francs, who in 1602 published a collection 
of emall poems, enti “« A Poetical Rhap- 
sodie,”” some extracts from which appear in 
ae speciraens.—Biog. Brit. Chalmers’s G. 


fs 

DAUN (Leorotn, count) an Austrian ge- 
neral, famous as the opponent of the great 
king of Prussia. Ile was born in 1705, and 
was educated in Italy, where his father held e 
mili command. His first destination was 
to the church ; but giving way to his inclina- 
tion, he obtained admission among the knights 
of Malta, and entered into the Austrian army. 
In 1740 he was colonel of a regiment of in- 
fantry, when he displayed his talents in the 
service of the empress Maria Theresa. He 
rose in rank and reputation, and in the Prus- 
sian war, which commenced in 1756, he greatly 
distinguished himself on several occasions. In 
June 1757, Daun assembled an army, with 
which he marched to the relief of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, besieged at Prague by 
the king of Prussia, and completely defeated 
that monarch at the battle of Kollin. For his 
services he was made a marshal, and created 
args of the newly instituted order of 
aria Theresa, In 1758 he delivered Ol- 
moutz, and added to his laurels by gaining the 
battle of Hochkirchen ; and in 1759 he cap- 
tured the whole army of general Finck at 
Pirna. Ile suffered a defeat however at Tor- 
gau, where he was wounded, and obliged to 
quit the field. Marshal Daun died at Vienna 
in 1766, leaving the character of a prudent 
and skilful commander, and an estimable mem- 
ber of society in private life.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

Biog. Univ. 
DAURAT or DORAT, in Latin, AURA- 
TUS (Jonwn) an eminent French poet, was 
born in 1507. Ile became one of the profes- 
sors of the university of Paris, and in 1560 
succeeded John Stracéllus, as king’s reader 
and professor of Greek. He was also princi- 
pal of the college of Coqueret, where he in- 
structed John Anthony de Baif and the famous 
Ronsard. His school produced many distin- 
guished characters, but his imprudence re- 
duced him to poverty. Charles 1X made him 
poet laureat, and endeavoured to support him 
in his old age. He was the restorer of ana- 
grams, of which he pretended to have found 
the model in Lycophron. He also undertook 
to explain the centunes of Nostradamus, which 
he did with much plausibility. The odes, 
epigrams, hymns, and other poems, in Greek 
and Latin, composed by Daurat, have been 
calculated to amount to 50,000 verses. Sca- 
liger had so high an opinion of his powers as 
a critic, that he says that he knew none but 
him and Cujacius who had abilities sufficient 
to restore ancient authors; he however says, 
in ridicule, that Daurat passed the latter part 
of his life in endeavouring to find all the Bible 
in Homer. He died in Paris in 1588. Ths 
pono collection of verses is entitled ‘ Jo- 
1annia Aurati Lemovicis, Poete et Interpretis 
Regii, Poematia, hoc est, Poematum libri quin- 
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ue; Epigrammatum libri tres; Anagram- 
anton iiber unus; Funerum liber unus iOda. 
rum libri duo; Epithalamiorum liber ‘unus ; 
Eclogarum libri duo; Variarum liber unus,” 
Pans, 1586. He is however more celebrated 
as one of the revivers of Greek literature in 
France, in which character his memory was 
honoured by an eloge, written by the abbé 
Vitrac in 1775.—Niceron. Gen. Dict. Bail- 
let Jugemens. Moreri. 

DAVY (Witt14m) an English clergyman, 
who was educated at Baliol college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of BD. Ile was 
curate of Lustleigh in Devonshire, and distin- 
guished himself by a work which affords a 
striking example of literary industry, attended 
with no profit or advantage. He was the edi- 
tor, printer, and publisher of a compilation, 
entitled ‘* A System of Divinity, in a course 
of Sermons on the First Institutes of Reli- 
gion ; on some of the most important articles 
of the Christian Religion in connexion; and 
on the several Virtues and Vices of Mankind ; 
with occasional Discourses: being a compila- 
tion from the best sentiments of the polite 
writers and eminent sound Divines, both an- 
cient and modern, on the same subjects, pro- 
perly connected, with improvements : particu- 
larly adapted for the use of chiefs of families 
and students in divinity, for churches, and for 
the benefit of mankind in general,” 26 vols. 
8vo, 1785-1807. The strange history of this 
production is as follows:—Mr Davy, having 
completed his preliminary arrangements, is- 
sued proposals for publishing his work by sub- 
scription ; but being unpatronized and unknown, 
he had no success. Undaunted by his disap- 
pointment, he determined to become his own 
printer. With a press which he constructed 
himself, and as many worn and cast-off types 
(purchased from a country printing-office) as 
aufficed to set up two pages, he fell to work. 
Performing every operation with the asgict- 
ance of his female domestic only, and working 
off a page at atime, he finished forty copies 
of the first three hundred pages. Twenty-six 
copies he distnbuted among the universities, 
the bishops, the royal society, and the reviews, 
expecting to derive from some quarter or other 
that patronage and assistance to which he fan- 
cied himself entitled A second time disap- 
pointed, he would not abandon his project, 
but contracted his views, resolving in fu- 
ture to spare his expences in paper. He had 
reserved only fourteen copies, and to that num. 
ber he limited the impression of his entire 
work. After years of unremitting toil, he saw 
it completed in 26 volumes. Disdaining to 
get assistance, for which he could ill afford to 
pay, he put the books in boards with his own 
hands, and then took a journey to London for 
the express purpose of depositing a copy in 
each of the principal public libraries of the 
metropolis.— Quart. Rev. 

DAVY (Joun) a native of Upper Helion 
in Devonshire. It is recorded of him, that 
when scarcely three years old the sound of a 
musical instrument was observed to produce a 
very strong effect upon his nerves, at firat 
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apparently of an unpleasant nature, which after- 
wards changed into the strongest expressions 
of infantine delight. While in his sixth year 
he contrived to purloin a number of horse-shoes 
from the forge of a neighbouring smith, with 
eight of which he managed to form an octave, 
suspending them by strings from the ceiling. 
With this rude instrument of his own construc- 
tion, he was amusing himself, when detected 
in imitating the Crediton chimes. This cir- 
cumstance procured him the patronage of 2 
neighbouring clergyman, who persuaded his 
friends to place him with the celebrated Jack- 
son of Exeter. Having completed his studies 
under this excellent master, he came to Lon- 
don, and engaging in dramatic composition, 
produced the music to Holman’s opera, ‘‘ What 
a Blunder,”’ brought out at the Haymarket 
theatre in 1800; and in the year following, 
that to the well-known melodrame of ‘‘ Pe- 
rouse,’ in conjunction with Moorehead. The 
same year also he and Mountain set the 
“« Brazen Mask,’ performed that season at 
Covent-garden. Many of hia songs are much 
admired, particularly the one translated by 
lord Strangford, from the Portuguese of Ca- 
moens,commencing ‘‘ Just like Love is yonder 
Rose.” Mr Davy died in February 1824.— 
Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

DAWES (Ricuarp) a learned critic, was 
born in Leicestershire in 1708. He was edu- 
cated at Market Bosworth, and admitted a 
sizar of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, of 
which, in 1731, he became fellow, and in 
1753 took the degree of MA. While at college 
he distinguished himself by his violent enmity 
to Dr Bentley, whose knowledge of Greek he 
affected to despise. In 1736 Dawes published 
@ proposal for publishing by subscription a 
translation into Greek verse, of Milton’s ‘“‘ Pa- 
radice Lost,” but the plan proceeded no far- 
ther. In 1738 he was appointed master of the 
free grammar-school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and also of St Mary’s hospital. In 1745 he 
published his ‘‘ Miscellanea Critica,”’ consist- 
ing of a collection of grammatical remarks on 
various Greek authors, intended as a speci- 
men of what he intended to perform in an 
edition of all the Attic poets, with Ilomer and 
Pindar. The design was never completed ; 
but the Miscellanea gained so great a reputa- 
tion, that a second edition of it, with great ad- 
ditions, was published in 1781, by the rev. 
Mr Burgess of Oxford. Ilis temper was so 
bad, that his schools became reduced, and at 
length he was prevailed upon to resign them 
in 1749, and retired to Heworth, on the river 
side, where his only amusement was rowing in 
a boat. He died in 1766.— Bing. Brit. 

DAWES (sir Wittiam) an English pre- 
late, was the son of sir John Dawes, bart., and 
was born at Braintree in Essex in 1671. He 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, 
whence in 1687 he proceeded to St John's 
college, Oxford. He entered early into orders, 
and before he had completed his twenty-fifth 
year, was created doctor in divinity, in order 
to be qualified for the mastership of Catherine 
hall, to which he was elected in 1690, and 
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soon after appointed vice-chancellor of the 
university. He was also chaplain in ordinary 
to king William, and in 1698 he was collated 
to the deanery and rectory of Bocking in 
Essex. On the accession of queen Anne he 
became one of her chaplains, and so great a 
favourite, that in 1707 she appointed him to 
the bishopric of Chester, whence in 1713-14 
he was translated to the archiepiscopal see of 
York, which he filled for ten years with great 
honour, dying in 1724. He was the most po- 
pular preacher of his time, owing rather to 
his delivery and personal advantages, than to 
the excellence of his sermons, as his abilities, 
though respectable, were far from considera- 
ble. [Ie waa the author of ‘‘ The Duties of 
the Closet, &c. ;’? ‘* The Duties of Communi- 
cating explained and enforced, &c.;’’ ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of Atheism, a Poem ;” ‘Sermons 
preached upon several Occasions before King 
William and Queen Anne ;”’ ‘‘ The Preface 
to the Works of Offspring Blackall, DD., late 
Bishop of Exeter ;” and several posthumous 
pieces which, with the preceding, were col- 
lected and published in three vols. 8vo, 1753, 
with a life of the author.—Biog. Brit. 

DAY (Joun) an early English printer of 
eminence. He was a native of Dunwich in 
Suffolk, and in 1544 he established himself as 
a printer in Holborn, in partnership with Wil- 
liam Seres; and in 1549 he removed to Al- 
dersgate-street. lie is said to have been the 
first who printed with Saxon characters ; and 
he made improvements in the types used for 
printing Greek. His death took place in 1584, 
after he had held the offices of warden and 
master of the stationers’ company.—Joun 
Day, his son, studied at Oxford, and took or- 
ders in the church. He was vicar of Thurlow 
in Suffolk, where he died in 1627, aged sixty- 
one. He was the author of sermons, and a 
work entitled ‘‘ Day’s Dyal, or his Twelve 
Hours, that is, Twelve several Lectures by way 
of Catechism,”’ 4to.— Ames’s Hist. of Printing. 

DAY (Tuomas) an ingenious writer, of a 
benevolent, independent, but eccentric spirit, 
was born at London in 1748. His father, who 
was a collector of the customs, died whilst he 
was an infant, leaving him a considerable for- 
tune. He was educated at the Charter-house, 
and thence was removed to Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford. Although he had no inten- 
tion to confine himeelf to a profession, he en- 
tered at the Middle Temple in 1765, and was 
formally called to the bar. With a view to 
study mankind more completely, he took up 
his temporary residence in various parts of the 
Continent, and having been disappointed in an 
early affection, he took under his protection 
two foundling girls, with a view of educating 
them on a principle of his own, in order to 
make one of them his wife. His plan, which 
was kindred in spirit to some of the educa- 
tional reveries of Rousseau, utterly failed, al- 
though both of the females turned out deserving 
women ; but with the strictest honour he gave 
them small portions, and eligibly united them 
to respectable tradesmen. In 1778 he mar- 
ried Miss Esther aie a lady of a highly 
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cultivated understanding, and capable of 
farming to the i of his c 
Among other things, his principles led him to 
renounce most of fhe indulgencies of a man of 
fortune, that he might bestow his superfluities 
upon those who wanted necessaries ; and he also 
expressed a great contempt for forms and arti- 
ficial restraint of all kinds. He resided, after 
his marriage, in Essex, and attended meetings, 
both in that county and Cambridge, in opposi- 
tion to the American war, and in favour of 

liamentary reform. In 1773 he had joined his 
Friend, Mr Bicknell, in his poem of ‘‘ The dying 
Negro,” in order to excite a feeling against. 
slavery ; and in 1776 had published a poem, 
called “‘ The devoted Legions,” in which the 
story of the solemn execration of the troops of 
Crassus by the tribune Atreius, was made the 
foundation of an allusion to the hostilities 
with America. He was also author ofa piece, 
entitled ‘‘ The Desolation of America; and 
both these poems were published anony- 
mously. In 1782 he composed, in prose, a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘* Reflexions upon the pre- 
sent State of England, and Independence of 
America ;” and in 1784 another on the peace. 
He also wrote other political pamphlets of 
temporary interest, but finally dedicated him- 
self to the composition of books for youth, of 
which the well-known work, entitled ‘‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” is an able specimen ; al- 
though it also partakes too much of the theo- 
retical spirit of Rousseau, for any thing like a 
general application. Mr Day at length became 
a victim to his enthusiastic notions of general 
benevolence, being killed by a fall from a 
young horse, which he would not allow to be 
trained in the usual manner. This accident 
took place, to the inexpressible grief of his wi- 
dow and a wide connexion, on the 28th Sep- 
tember, 1789.— Biog. Brit. 

DEBAIGNE (L’Assz) a French ecclesias- 
tic, who taught music to Louis XI. This 

rince, who was by no means remarkable for 
is partiality to ‘‘the concord of sweet 

sounds,” having once said, pettishly, that he 
would as willingly hear pigs as musicians, his 
instructor is said to have collected a number 
of those animals of different ages, and so to 
have arranged them in pens under a machine, 
constructed with keys like an organ, that on 
touching these keys certain sharp points at- 
tached to them pricked the pigs, and a sort of 
rade harmony was produced from their squeak- 
ing in different notes, to the great delectation 
of his most christian majesty, and of his court. 
For this story the world is indebted to Bou- 
chet.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

DECEMBRIO (Prztro Canprpo) a learn. 

Italian, who was born at Pavia in 1399. 

hen young he became secretary to Philip 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan; on whose 
death in 1447 he exerted himself, though in 
vain, to e the Milanese from subjection 
to a foreign yoke. He was afterwards aposto- 
lie secretary to pape Nicholas V, but at lengit 
veturned to Misa, and died there in 1477. 
Decembrio wrote the lives of P. M. Visconti 
and Francis Sfarza, dukes of MMiilan ; and 
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translated several of the Greek and Latis 
classics into Italian.—Tirabeschi.  Baillet. 


” DECHALES (Cravprus Francie Mrutgs) 
an eminent mathematician, was born at Cham- 
berry, the capital of Savoy, in 1611. For 
four years he read public mathematical lec- 
tures in the College of Clermont at Paris. He 
thea removed to Marseilles, where be taught 
the art of navigation, and finally became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Tu- 
rin, where he died in 1678. His principal 
works, consisting of an edition of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, in which he struck out the useless pre- 
positions, and improved the others; a Di 
course on Fortification ; and one on Navigation ; 
which were collected into three folio volumes, 
under the title of ‘‘ Mundus Mathematicus,” 
the best edition was printed at Lyons in 1690, 
and is in four volumes, folio.—Moreri. Dict. 
Hist. in Chales. 

DE CHARMILLY (Perer Francis Vz- 
NAULT) colonel in the French army, and knight 
of the order of St Louis. He wasa planter in 
St Domingo at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, and a member of the first general as- 
sembly of that colony. On the surrender of 
the settlement to the English, he was charg- 
ed by the inhabitants with the office of 
arranging and signing the capitulation with 
general Williamson. On the subsequent eva- 
cuation of St Domingo by the British forces, 
the colonel came to England, obtained rank in 
the service of this country, and married an 
English lady of title. In 1808 he was enmi- 
ployed as a kind of political agent in Spain, 
when sir John Moore was sent thither to op- 
pose the French. De Charmilly was consi- 
dered as having given too favourable a repre- 
sentation of the disposition of the Spaniards, 
and as having thus contributed to the catas- 
trophe of the British general and his army. 
His conduct being severely animadverted on 
in the British parliament, he published, in 
1810, two exculpatory pamphlets :—‘‘ A Nar- 
rative of Transactions in Spain ;” and ‘ A 
Letter to Lieutenant-general Tarleton,’’ who 
had been his parliamentary accuser. He sub- 
sequently obtained from the prince regent if : 
mission to offer his services to Louis XVIII; 
and going abroad, died at Ghent in 1815. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned tracts, he wrote “An 
Answer to Bryan Edwards, Esq. containing 
a Refutation of his Historical Survey of St 
Domingo,” 4to, 1797-—Biog. Dict. of Living 
Authors. Editor. 

DEC1O (Purtrp) one of the most eminent 
jurists of the age, was born at Milan in 1453. 
He obtained a doctor’s degree in Pavia, and 
there are few examples in literary history of 
more inacious disputations carried on than 
those between Decio and his rival Soccini and 
his followers. In 1510 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of canon law at Padua; and in the 
mean time, Milan having fallen into the power 
of Louis XII, he recalled Decio as his subject, 
while the republic of Venice refused to pert 
with him, such being, at that time, the comse- 
quence of a maz of letters. He at length how- 
ever removed to Pavia, and when the French 
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driven from Italy, he found it 

of the shai of civil law at Valence ia 
Dauphiny. On the accessioa of Francis I, he 
was anxious to return to Pisa, which was not 
allowed in the first instance, although it took 
place in the vip a and he finist:ed his labours 
in this city at the age of eighty two, in 1536. 
His ‘* Consilia,” was 
folio; and his ‘* De gulis Juris,’’ folio, 
both at Venice in 1581. It is however the 
personal history of this civilian, and the extra- 
ordinary efforts made to acquire and retain 
him by different states and sovereigns, which 
chiefly merit attention in these days.—Tira- 
boschi. 

DECIUS Mvs. (P.) a valiant and patriotic 
Roman, was a military tribune of plebeian 
yank in the army of the consul Cornelius Cos- 
sus, which he delivered by his courage and 
conduct from destruction on the part of the 
Samnites. Two years afterwards he was 
created consul with Manlius Torquatus ; and 
Rome being then engaged in a dangerous war 
with the Latins, it was d between them 
that he whose army gave way in battle should 
devote himself to death. The troops of Decius 
being hard pressed by the Latins, the chief 
pontiff called on him to fulfil the proper cere- 
mony. This extraordinary piece of supersti- 
tion is thus described :—Stripping himself of 
his military habits, he invested himself with 
his senatorial robe and covered his head with 
a veil. A form of words was then disclosed 
to him while standing on a javelin, by which 
he devoted himself, together with the army of 
the enemy, to the infernal gods and goddesses 
of the earth; next, tucking up his robe, he 
mounted his horse, and finally plunged into 
the thickest of the hostile array. The Latins 
were in the first instance thunderstruck with 
the uncommon epectacle, but at length they 
threw their javelias at him from all sides, and 
he fell dead to the ground. The Romans on 
this rallied in great confidence, until Manlius, 
by a skilful movement, acquired the victory. 
Both the son and the grandson of Decius, bear- 
ing each the same name, also devoted them- 
selves to death in the same manner; one in a 
war with the Gauls and Samnites; the other 
in a battle with Pyrrhus, BC. 279. Virgil, 
Lucan, Juvenal, and other Latin poets, have 
commemorated the self-devoted Decii.— Livy. 
Unig. Theol. 

EE (Jonn) a famous professor of mathe- 
matics and astrolegy in the sixteenth century. 
He was u native of London, and studied at 
Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
Trinity college. At this early period of his 
life, he fell uuder the imputation of being a 
magician, a circumstance which induced him 
to go abroad to the University of Louvain, 
where he resided two years, and took the de- 

ef doctor of civil law. He then went to 

aris, where he delivered lectures on Euclid’s 
Elements. In 1551 he returned to England, 
was introduced at court, and obtained some 
swreterinent in the church. ‘The patronage of 
{ Edward, and his connexion with persons 
belonging to the family of Elizabeth, proved 
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disadvantageous to Dee on the accession 
queen Mary, and he was imprisoned on the 
c of against the life of her ma- 
jesty by enchantments. In 1555 he obtained 
his liberty ; and when Elizabeth came to the 
crown she extended her favour towards him, 
and employed him, on the recommendation of 
her favourite, the earl of Leicester, to deter- 
mine, on astrological principles, what day 
would be the most fortunate for her coronation, 
He settled at Mortlake in Surrey, where he 
was visited hy the queen, who more than once 
made use of him as a political agent. Among 
the common people he was regarded as a sor- 
cerer, and suffered in consequence the destruc- 
tion of his property by amob. Whether he 
was a downright impostor, practising on the 
credulity of the great for his own advantage, 
or, a8 is more probable, the dupe of an ardent 
imagination, there can be no doubt that he pro- 
fessed the power of evoking spirits, and ob- 
taining from them supernatural intelligence. 
He had a confederate in these magical opera- 
tions, one Edward Kelley, commemorated by 
Butler in this distich :— 

‘* Kelley did all his feats upon 

The Devil’s lookiug-glass, a stone.” 

Dee claimed an intimacy with the angels, Ga- 
briel and Raphael, from one of whom he pre- 
tended to have received a black speculum, in 
which the demons appeared whenever he had 
occasion for them. It was the employment of 
Kelley to record the answers of the spirits to 
the interrogatories of his master. This specu- 
lum, or black stone, is said to have been a 
piece of eannel coal, once in the possession of 
Horace Walpole. From a passage in one of 
Dee’s works, in which he complains of the 
obloquy thrown on him and his pursuits, it 
may be concluded that it was partly by means 
of optical deceptions, or other philosophical 
experiments which he exhibited, that he con- 
trived to excite the admiration of those who 
consulted him. That he was a learned ma- 
thematician, and skilled in physical science, is 
obvious from his numerous writings; and 
though it may appear extraordinary to the su- 

rficial reasoner, that such a man should have 

n bewildered in the mazes of judicial astro- 
logy and kindred delusions, the wonder will 
cease when it is considered that such specula- 
tions were fashionable among the learned in 
the age in which he lived; and persons who 
can hardly be accused of superstition on any 
other account, as Catharine de Medici and 
cardinal Mazarin, yet regulated their conduct 
by astrological predictions. In 1583 Dee and 
Kelley were introduced to Albert Laski, a Po- 
lish nobleman, then in England, who was ad- 
dicted to the same visionary pursuits with 
themselves. He formed so high an opinion of 
their skill in the occult sciences, that he per- 
suaded them to accompany him to his native 
country. Their patron, after a time, finding 
himself deceived by their idle pretensions, 
persuaded Dee and Kelley to visit Rodolph, 
king of Bohemia, and afterwards the of 
Poland. Both these princes becoming 
gusted with their crest they found sheer 
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in the castle of a rich Bohemian nobleman. 
Here the two adventurers quarrelled, and Dee, 
quitting Bohemia, returned to England alone. 
e was favourably received by the queen, who 
in 1595 made him warden of Manchester col- 
lege. He resided there till 1604, wheu he re- 
turned to his house at Mortlake, where he died 
in 1608, aged eighty-one. He was the author 
of 2 preface and valuable commentary on Eu- 
clid’s Geometry, published with sir Henry Bil- 
lingsley’s translation; and some other inge- 
nious mathematical treatises ; besides a mul- 
titude of tracts still existing in manuscript. 
Dr Meric Casanbon, in 1639, pubhshed ‘* A 
true and faithful Relation of what passed be- 
tween Dr John Dee and some Spirits.’”’? These 
demoniacal conferences, considered as the re- 
veries of an adept, are extremely curious ; and 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, are se- 
veral of Dee’s MSS, some of which contain his 
earliest conferences, up to the time when Ca- 
saubon’s relations begin, and which were sup- 
posed to be lost. Specimens of the Jatter have 
been publisbed in the Monthly Magazine, vol. 
xii. The Cotton library in the Lritish Mu- 
seum, and the library of Manchester college, 
are the depositaries of many of Dee’s compori- 
tions.— Berkenhonut’s Bioy. Lit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
DEFFAND (Marit bv) a French lady, 
distinguished alike for her talents and her in- 
tercourse with the literati of the Jast century. 
Sbe was born in 1696, and was the daugther of 
Gaspard de Vichy, comte de Champ-Rond, 
and of Anve Brulart, daughter of the first pre 
sident of the parliament of Burgundy. She 
received an education suitable to her rank, and 
the situation she was destined to fill in the 
great world. Her acquirements were very 
considerable ; but no care seems to have been 
taken to regulate her temper and disposition, 
which were marked by a degree of egotism 
destructive of all sensibility, which was con- 
spicuous throughout her life. In 1718 she 
was married to J. B. J. du Deffand, marquis 
de la Lande, colonel of a regiment of dragoons, 
whose ancestors had signalized themselves by 
their attachment to their sovereigns, the dukes 
of Burgundy. During the latter part of her 
long life she became the centre of a literary 
coterie, which included some of the greatest 
geniuses of the age. Among the females re- 
markable for their wit and talents in the 
eighteenth century, Madame du Deffand 
claims a distinguished place, though she left 
no monument of her abihties except her epis- 
tolary correspondence, which has been highly 
aised by her friend D’Alembert, as aftord- 
a model of style in that species of compo- 
sition, She died in 1780, having reached the 
of eighty-four, during the last thirty years 
of which she had been afflicted with blindness. 
In 1810 was published ‘“ Correspondance ine- 
dite de Madame du Deffand avec D'Alembert, 


Montesquieu, Je president Henault, la Duchesse | 


du Maine ; Mesdames de Choiseul, de Stael ; 
le Marquis d’Argeus, le Chevalier d’Aydie, 
&c.,”” 3 vols. S8vo. Her letters to the cele- 
brated Horace Walpole, have likewise been 
prteied.— Gen. Mug. vol, Ixxx. 
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DEFOE (Danrex) a writer of great natural 
ingenuity and fertility, was born at London in 
1663, being the son of a protestant dissenter 
who followed the business of a butcher. His 
father simply called himself Foe, and why Da- 
niel prefixed the De to his name is not known. 
He received bis education at an academy at 
Newington Green, and he is not supposed to 
have attained to much classical acquirement. 
lle commenced authorat the age of twenty-one, 
by a ‘‘ Treatise against the Turhs,’’ and dis- 
played his attachment to the cause of pro- 
testantism, by joining the insurrection of the 
duke of Monmouth. He had however the 
good fortune to escape unnoticed to London, 
where to the business of a writer, he joined 
that of a trader, first engaging as a horse-fac- 
tor, and then as a maker of bricks at Tilbury 
Fort. His commercial speculations however 
failing, he become insolvent ; and it is to his 
credit, that having cleared his debts by a com- 
position, he subsequently paid most of them 
in full, when his circumstances were amended. 
His active mind disposed bim exceedingly to- 
wards projects, and he not only offered vari- 
ous schemes to the public, but in 1697 wrote 
an octavo volume, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on 
Projects.”” In 1701 appeared his satire, enti- 
tled “The True-born Englishman ;”’ the ob- 
ject of which was to show the folly of the po- 
pular objection to king William as a foreigner, 
by a people who were themselves a mixture of 
so many races. ‘This composition was rude as 
poetry, but being pithy and severe, was much 
read. He soon after published another satire 
of kindred pretension, which he entitled ‘‘ Re- 
formation of Manners.’ He was also asserted 
to be the author of a ‘‘ Memorial to the House 
of Commons ;” in which he asserts the gene- 
ral right of petition, and the political supe- 
riority of the people over their representatives. 
In 1702, when the high church party seemed 
disposed to carry matters strongly against the 
dissenters, he pubhshed a work, which was 
entitled ‘‘ The shortest Way with the Dissen- 
ters,’ being an ironical recommendation of 
persecution, so gravely covered, that many 
persons were deceived by it. It was however 
voted a seditious libel by the house of Com- 
mons, and the author avowing himself to se- 
cure his printer and publisher, he was prose- 
cuted to conviction, and sentenced to fine, im- 
prisonment, and pillory. He underwent the 
latter punishment with great equanimity, and 
was so far from being ashamed of it, that he 
wrote ‘* A Hymn to the Pillory,”’ allusive to 
this circumstance. Pope, most likely from 
party motives alone, thus characterises him 
in the Dunciad : 

** Careless on high, stood unabash’d Defoe.” 
In February 1703, while still in Newgate, he 
commenced a publication, which he entitled 
“The Review ;’’ which journal is supposed to 
have given Steele the hint for his ‘ Tatler.” 
He was at length liberated from Newgate by 
the interposition of Harley ; and the queen her- 
self compassionating his case, sent money to 
his wife and family. In 1706 he published 
his largest poem, entitled ‘‘Jure Divino,” 
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“Being a satire on the doctrine of divine right. 
He appears subsequently to have been em- 


ployed by the ministers of Anne, on a mission | 


to Scotland, to advance the measure of the 
union ; on which occasion, to conciliate the na- 
tives, he wrote acomplimentary poem, entitled 
** Caledoma.” When the union wascompleted, 
he wrote the history of1t, as also ‘‘ The History 
of Addresses.’ When the accession of the 
house of Hanover became an interesting topic, — 
he wrote in its favour; but so obtuse was a. 
portion of the public to his grave irony, that 
he was persecuted and imprisoned for those , 
productions as libels in favour of the pretender. : 
The accession of George I produced him no' 
further patronage ; and at length wearied with 
politics, he happily began another line of com- 
position. In 1715 he published ‘ The Family 
Instructor,’’ a work inculcating moral and re- 
ligious duties in a lively manner, by narration 
and dialogue. To this work his well-known 
‘* Religious Courtship,” published in 1722, 
formed a third volume. In 1719 appeared the 
most popular of all his performances, ‘‘ The 
Life and surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe ;”’ the favourable reception of which 
was immediate and universal. It is unneces- 
sary to characterise a work which every body 
has read, and which has been translated into 
all the living languages ; but it may be proper 
to mention that the imputation of his founding 
it upon the papers of Alexander Selkirk, the 
Scottish mariner, left on the island of Juan 
Fernandez, appears to be altogether untrue. 
The extraordinary success of Defoe in this per- 
formance, induced him to write a number of 
other lives and adventures in character, as 
‘© Moll Flanders,” ‘* Captain Singleton,’ 
‘© Roxalana,” ‘© Duncan Campbell,” and the 
«« Adventures of a Cavalier.” Some of the as- 
sumed personages are very coarse, but all of 
them were naturally sustained, and temporarily, 
at least, popular. In 1722 he published “ A 
Journal of the Plague in 1665,’’ in the person 
of a citizen supposed to have been a witness of 
that melancholy visitation. The very natural 
manner in which it is written, deceived the 
celebrated Dr Mead, who thought it genuine, 
In 1724 he published ‘The great Law of Su- 
bordination,’? and in 17296, his ‘* Political 
History of the Devil,” to which he afterwards 
added, in the same style of reasoning, wit, and 
ridicule, ‘‘ A System of Magic.’”’ He is also 
author of ‘* A Tour through the Island of 
Great Britain; ‘* The Complete English 
Tradesman ;” ‘ A Plan of English Com- 
merce,” and various other productions. This 
indefatigable and copious writer died in April 
1731, at his house in Cripplegate, leaving a 
widow and six children. It appears that with 
all lis industry he died insolvent, as letters of 
administration were granted to acreditor. Al- 
though the talents of Defoe were considera- 
ble, both as a satirist and political and com- 
mercial writer, his fame will always princi- 
pally rest oa his works of invention, and of 
.these his Robinson Crusoe is superior to al- 
moet any thingofthekind. Richardson clear- 
-ly formed himself on a study of Defoe, an’ 
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with some advantages, is in many respects be- 
neath him. This ingenious man was very 
roughly used by his contemporaries, but the 
various charges against him for indifference to 
principle, seem insufficiently established, and 
his reputation appears to have suffered more 
from political resentment and party spirit, 
than from any unpardonable misconduct of his 
»wn.— Life of’ Defoe. Biog. Brit. 
DEIMAN (Joun Ropourn) an eminent 
yhysician and chemist, who was a native of 
fagan, in East Friesland. He studied at the 
university of Halle, where he took the degree 
f MD.in 1770. He principally distinguished 
1imself by his chemical experiments and dis- 
‘overies, especially those relative to olefiant 
gas, the action of mercury in vegetation, hy- 
dro-carbonic gas, nitrous gas and its combina- 
tions with alkalis. He was appointed physi- 
cian to the king of Holland, and made knight 
of the order of merit. He died in his native 
place in 1808. He shared his chemical re- 
searches with the society of the Dutch che- 
mists, to which he belonged, particularly with 
M. Paets van Troostwyk, of Amsterdam, in 
conjunction with whom he published some 
memoirs in the transactions of the Batavian 
Society and Philosophical Society of Haarlem. 
— Biog. Univ. 

DEKKER or DECKER (Tromas) a dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, who lived in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. Scarcely 
any thing is known of his personal history, ex- 
cept that he was one of the literary antago- 
nists of Ben Jonson, who has satirized Dekker 
in his Poetaster, and the latter has in his Sa- 
tvromastix, taken his revence. Some of the 
plays of this author have considerable merit, 
especially his ‘‘ Honest Whore,” and his 
comedy of ‘* Old Fortunatus.”’ He seems to 
have delighted in giving odd tities to his works. 
One of his comedies is called ‘ If it is not 
good, the Devil is in it.” His miscellaneous 
productions are curious for the information 
they afford relative to the history and manners 
of his time. One of these, ‘‘ The Gull’s Horn- 
book,’’ was republished with Notes, by Dr 
John Nott, Bristol, 1812. All his tracts are 
highly valued by Bibliomaniacs. The follow- 
ing are the titles of two of them—‘* Seven 
Deadlie Sinns of London, drawn in seven se- 
verall Coaches through the seven several] 
Gates of the Citie, bringing the Plague with 
them,’’ 1606 ; ‘‘ English Villanies seven se- 
veral times prest to Death by the printer, (but 
still reviving again,) are now, the eighth time, 
(as at the first,) discovered by Lantherne and 
Candle, and the helpe of a new Cryer, called 
O-Per-Se O, with a Canting Dictionary,” 
1638.—Biog. Dramat. Edit. 

DELABORDE (Jean Bensamrn) first 
valet-de-chambre to Louis XV, with whom he 
was a great favourite. He was born at Paris 
in 1734, and originally intended by his friends, 
who possessed some interest at court, for a 
situation under the government in the depart- 
ment of finance. Ie was celebrated as an 
excellent violin player, and cultivating masic 
as a science, produced several operas, of which 
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his *“ Gillve Garcon Peintre,” brought ont at 
the Court Theatre in 1758, was very successful. 
On the death of the king, his master, in 1774, 
he recurred to thé original intention with which 
he set out in life, and became a fermier-gene- 
ral. Six years afterwards ve published a mu- 
Bical treatise in four quarto volumes, entitled 
* Essai sur la Musique ancienne et moderne ;” 
it met however with no great success, and its 
author was guillotined, in the feign of ter- 
ror, as an aristocrat.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
DELACAPEDE (Bernarpd GLKMAIN 
Srerpuin Lavitve, count) a celebrated French 
naturalist, who was of a noble family, and was 
born at Agen, December 16th,1756. Incom- 
mon with most persons of his rank, he was 
destined for the profession of arms, and he en-, 
tered young into the Bavarian service. But: 
his love of science was stronger than his pas- | 
sion for military glory, and he forsook the 
camp to study the works of nature. Tie be- 
came the pupil of Buffon, who procured for 
him the post of keeper of the cabinets in the 
Jardin du Roi at Paris, which situation he 
held at the beginning of the revolution. Ie 
composed the Natural History of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds and Serpents, as a continuation 
of the at work of Buffon, in which he 
avoided the faults of his master, carefully 
availing himeelf of the recent discoveries made 
in comparative anatomy by his own country- 
men and others. He vastly improved the 
royal cabinet under his care; and in 1798 
he published the Natural History of Fishes, 
5 vols. 4to. But the events of the revolution 
somewhat distracted his attention from sci- 
ence. At the commencement of the national 
commotions he became a member of the de- 
partment of Puris, and in 1791 one of the de- 
nudes from that city to the legislation. He 
was successively secretary and president of 
the National Assembly ; and in the latter cha 
racter he received the address of the wing 
club to the legislators of the French nation. 
Holding a middie course between the moder. 
ate party and that of the jacobins, but rather 
leaning to the ijatter, he steered in safety 
through the storms which proved fatal to so 
many of his contemporaries. Qn the forma- 
tion of the National Institute, he was chosen 
one of the first members, and on the 20th of 
January, 1796, he carried up an address from 
a deputation of that body to the council of 
five hundred, containing a declaration of ha- 
tred to royalty. In 1799 Buonaparte nom- 
nated him a member of the Conservative Se- 
nate ; in 1801 he was president of the senate ; 
in 1803 he was made grand chancellor of the 
legion of honour; in 1804 senator of Paris ; 
and in 1805 he was decorated with the grand 
eagle of the legion. His office of president of 
the senate rendered it frequently necessary 
for him to make addresses to the emperor, to 
whom he manifested the utmost devotion. 
owever, in January 1814, when the power of 
his master wag tottering on its basis, he 
thought proper to assume a new tone, and at 
the head of the senate he recommended peace, 
though perfectly aware how unpalatable such 
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counsel would prove. His political career 
terminated at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and he returned to those studies which, for 
the credit of his character and the beneit of 
science, he ought never to have suspended. 
His private character is said to have Leen 
amiable, and he was much respected by his 
numerous acquaintance. He was extremely 
attached to the fine arts, and especially music, 
having composed several sympbonies and so- 
natas, which are said to display his taste te 
advantage. He also wrote two novels. His 
lectures at the Garden of Plants were numer- 
usly attended: the introductory addresses te 
each course attracted particular admiration. 
He published several tracts, and contributed 
irticles to the ‘‘ Annales du Museum d’His- 
toire Naturelle,” and to other periodical 
works ; but he produced no scientific trea- 
tise of importance after his Natural History 
of Cetaceous Animals, which appeared in 
1804. He died of the small-pox, October 
6th, 1825. His funeral was attended by de- 
putations of the peers of France, the members 
of the Institute, and many other pcrsons 
Mxious to show their respect for his memory. 
— Dict. Biog. et Hist. H. M. du 18me. Siécle. 
Lit. Gaz. 

DELACOUR, or DELACOURT (James) 
an Irish poet, was born at Killowen, near 
Blarney, in the county of Cork, in 1709. He 
was educated at the university of Dublin, and 
before he reached the age of twenty-one he 
wrote a poem entitled ‘* Abelard to Eloisa,” 
‘n imitation of Pope’s, which was thought to 
possess some of the spirit of the original. He 
-ontinued wiiting odes, sonnets, &c.; and in 
1733 pubhshed his principal work, ‘‘ The 
Prospect of Poetry,’’ which gained him many 
admirers among the best judges. He then en- 
tered into orders, but unfortunately bemg 
addicted to the bottle as well as to the 
muses, he neglected his duty, and finally be- 
came deranged, believing, jike Socrates, that 
he was visited by a demon, who enabled him 
to prophecy all future events. This unhappy 
idea was strengthened by the following circum- 
stance :—‘‘ During the siege of the Havannah, 
a gentleman meeting him in a bookseller’s 
shop, asked him whether he could tel] bim 
when the garrison would surrender ?” ‘‘ G, yes,” 
says Delacour, very confidently, ‘‘ 1°ll tell you 
the precise day; it will be on the 14th of 
August next.” ‘* Do you pledge yourself for 
that day ?’”’ ‘‘ So much so,” replied he ‘* that 
I will stake my character as a prophet upon 
it, and therefore beg you will take a memoran- 
dum of it.” Tiings really happened as he 
foretold, and Delacour was elated beyond mea- 
sure, and claimed the diploma of a prophet. 
He went on for many years prophesying and 
writing poetry, making many mistakes in the 
first, but preserving huis talent for the last, par- 
ticularly in his satires. A small independence 
kept hia from poverty, and notwithstandin 
his dissipated life, he lived to the adva 
age ef seventy-two, dying in 1781.— Europ. 
Mag. 4797. Nichol’s Poems. 

ELANY (Pasriox) a celebrated clergy- 
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mm of the church of Ireland, wee born in Ire- | 
land of obscnre parents in 1686. It is not’ 
known where he received his first education, but | 
ata proper age he became a sizar in Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, where he distinguished himself by 
his study, virtue, and good sense. After taking 
his dégrees he became a tutor, and formed an 
acquaintance with Dr Swift, with whom he 
Was a great favourite. In 1724 he had a dis- 
ute with the provost of the college respecting 
ita discipline ; his interference was deemed im- 
proper, and he was obliged to apologize to the 
provost. This affair drew on him the displea- 
sure of the lord primate Boulter, which, joined 
to his tory connexions, proved an obstacle to 
his preferment in the church. On the second 
appointment of lord Cartaret to the viceroyalty 
ot lre and, Dr Delany was recommended to 
his n tice ; but the political prejudices of the 
times would not allow him to give him any 
valuable preferment, strongly connected as he 
was with the tory party ; he however presented 
him with the chancellorship of Christchurch, 
and some years after with a prebend of St Pa- 
trick’s cathedral. In 1727 he commenced a 
periodical paper called ‘‘ Tbe Tribune,”’ which 
was unsuccessful. In 1731, beg reconciled 
to archbishop Boulter, he came to London 
with a letter of recommendation from him to 
Dr Gibson, bishop of London, to consult him 
on a work on which he had been for some time 
employed, entitled ‘‘ Revelation examined with 
Candour, or a fair Enquiry into the Sense and 
Use of the several Revelations expressly de- 
clared, or sufficiently implied to be given to 
Mankind from the Creates, as they are to be 
found in the Bible, &c.”’ Of this production 
the first volume was published in 1732, and 
the second in 1734. During Dr Delany’s ab- 
sence from Ireland he married a widow lady 
of large fortune, and was accordingly enabled 
to gratify his liberal disposition, and to make 
several benefactions to the university in which 
he was educated. In 1738 he published “ Re- 
flections upon Polygamy, and the Encourage- 
ment given to that practice in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament ;’” a curious work, con- 
taining much erudition, and many unanswera- 
ble representations against polygamy. In 
1740 he published the first, and in 1742 the 
second volume of ‘* An Historical Account of 
the Life and Reign of David King of Israel, 
interspersed with various Conjectures, Digres- 
810n8,aad Disquisitions,&c. ;’’ written with great 
spirit and ingenuity, but reprehensible for its 
tendency to palliate those crimes in the cha- 
racter of David which the scriptural writers 
do not attempt to justify. In 1743, being a 
widower, he married a ady who was no mean 
proficient in the art of painting ; and lord Or- 
ford speaks of her ingenuity in constructing a 
Flora, with coloured paper, containing 980 
plants, executed with great truth and preci- 
sion. In 1744 he published some of the best 
of his works, being ‘‘ Sermons upon Social 
Duties ;? and ‘‘ Sermons on the Opposite 
Vices ;” and in the same year was promoted 
to the deanery of Down. He next produced , 
an * Essay towarda evidencing the Divine, 
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Original of Tithes,’”? intendad to deduce the 
doctrine, which he asserted from the prohibi- 
tion in the tenth cémmandment against covet- 
ing gd thing that is our neighbour’s. In 
1754 he published “‘ Observations upon lord 
Orrery's Remarks on the Life and Wniings of 
Dr Jonathan Swift, &c.” written with elegance, 
and vindicating him from some misrepresenta- 
tions of that nobleman. It was however at- 
tacked by Dean Swift, eeq. in his essay upon the 
life, writings, aad character of bis relative; and 
he treated Dr Delany with rudeness and abuse. 
The latter answered him in ‘‘ A Letter to Mr 
Swift,” written with wit, good-humour, and 
candour. In 1754 he also published another 
volume of ‘* Sermons,”’ some of which are 
much admired. 1In1757 he again commenced 
a second periodical paper called ‘‘ The Hu- 
manist,” which was also unsuccessful. In 1761 
appeared ‘‘ An humble Apology for Christian 
Orthodoxy ;” and in 1763 the third and last 
volume of his “ Revelation examined with 
Candour.” His last production appeared in 
1766, and consisted of ‘* Eighteen Discourses 
and Dissertations upon various very important 
and interesting Subyects.”” They are more to 
be esteemed for the utility of the practical 
pieces, than for any strength and ability dis- 
played in those that are controversial. Dr 
Delany died at Bath in 1768, much respected 
for his piety, generosity, and hterary industry. 

-Buog. Brit. 

DELAVAL (Epwarp Hussey) an inge- 
nious chemist and natural philosyher, who was 
a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Gottingen. He was brother to lord Delaval, 
and died at his house in Parliament-place, 
Westminster, August 14th, 1814, aged eighty- 
five. He particularly directed his attention to 
what may be termed the chemistry of optics ; 
relative to which, he published many ingenious 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. He 
was also the author of ‘‘ An Experimental 
Inquiry into the Cause of the Changes of Co- 
lours in opake and coloured Bodies , with an 
historical Preface relative to the Parts of Phi- 
losophy therein examined, and to the several 
Arts and Manufactures dependant on them,” 
1777, 4to; which work was translated into 
French and Italian.—Biog. Dict. of L. A. 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 

DELAUNEY (count @’AntrRaicueEs ) 
a French nobleman, distinguished as a politi- 
cal agent, especially during the revolutionary 
commotions. In 1789 he was onc of the de- 
puties of the nobility to the states-general, in 
which situation he displayed much talent. On 
several occasions he manifested a predilection 
for the popular party ; but on the discussion 
of the very im nt question relative to the 
royal veto, he delivered a long and eloquent 
discourse in favour of it. He publisued seve- 
ral political tracts, including some memoirs on 
the states-general. During the tyranny of 
Robespierre he em.grated to Germany, and 
in 1797 he was employed in the service of 
Russia. While thus engaged in Italy, he was 
arrested by the agents of France, and thrown 
into prison. He wrote a very indignant letter 
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to the republican general, complaining of his 
detention, as an infringement of the nghts of 
nations ; but this had no effect, and he owed 
his liberation te Madame St Huberti, a cele- 
brated actress belonging to the French opera, 
who, after having been the mistress of the 
count, became his wife. In 1806 he was sent 
to England, with credentials from the em- 
peror of Russia, who had granted him a pen- 
sion. Here he obtained letters of naturaliza- 
tion, was often employed by government, and 
resided in this country several years, till he 
fell a sacrifice to the insane fury of a domes- 
tic. He hada house at Barnes in Surrey, and 
also a town residence in Queen Anne street, 
Westminster. On the 3d of July, 1812, as he 
was about to step into his carriage at Barnes 
to go to London with his lady, one Lawrence, 
an Italian footman, came upon the terrace, 
where the cuach was waiting, and fired a pis- 
tol at the count, which slightly grazed his 
hair. The assassin perceiving he had missed 
his aim, rushed into the house, and immedi- 
ately returned with a pistol in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, with which he stabbed 
both the count and his lady. The man then 
fled back up stairs, and put a period to his 
own life, by discharging a pistol in his mouth. 
The count only survived about a quarter of an 
nour; but the countess died instantly. The 
former was fifty-six years of age, and the latter 
fifty-two. They left one son, who was a stu- 
dent at law at Manchester, at the time his 
parents were murdered. The motives of the 
ussassin never transpired.— Dict. Biog. et Hist. 
des H. M. du 180e. Siecle. Gent. Mag. 
DELILLE (Jamers) a celebrated modern 
French poet. He was born at Clermont in 
Auvergne, and was educated in the College 
of Lisieux at Paris. He obtained a situation 
in the Jesuits’ college of Beauvais, on the de- 
struction of which establishment he became 
professor of humanity at Amiens, where he 
commenced his first literary work, a transla- 
tion into French verse of the Georgics of Vir- 
gil. Returning to Pars, he was appointed to 
a professorship in the College de la Manche ; 
and at that time he published his version of 
the Georgics, under the patronage of the son 
of the great Racine. His talents attracted the 
notice of Voltaire, through whose influence he 
was nominated with M. Suard, a member of 
the French Academy ; but ee arising 
on the score of his youth, he did not obtain a 
seat in that learned association till two years 
after, He next distinguished himself by his 
» entitled ‘‘ Les Jardins,’’ the most pu- 
of all his productions, which has twice 
n translated into English. The count de 
Choisieul Gouffier goin 
stantinople, invited Delille to accompany him ; 
a circumstance which afforded the poet an op- 
portunity for enlivening bis fancy and improv- 
ing hia taste, by the survey 0 the scenery 
and classic monuments of Greece and Asia 
Minor. There he composed his » ** Ima- 
gination,”’? which was well calculated to sus- 
tain the reputation of the author. On his re- 
wirn to France he again became professor of 
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belles lettres at the university of Paris, and of 
Latin poetry at the College de France. He 
remained quietly pursuing his lite occupa- 
tions, till the progress of the Revolution 
threatened his safety. In 1794 he left Paris 
for a situation of more security ; and In 1796 
he went to Switzerland, where he remained 
some hie and in which country he wrote 
his pleasing rural poem, ‘‘ Homme des 
Champs.’’ He returned to Paris in 1801, 
and entered into the National Institute, with 
Suard, Morellet, and others of his former lite- 
rary associates. He died at Paris in 1813, 
Besides the works already mentioned, Delille 
was the author of *‘ Les Trois Regnes de la 
Nature ;”’ and translations of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; and a poem on the passage of 
Mount St Gothaid, by the duchess of Devon- 
shire.— Biog. Univ. 

DELIUS (Curistorpxtr TravGcotT) an 
ingenious writer, was born at Wallhausen in 
Thuringia in 1728, and served a long time im 
the army. Qutting the profession of arms he 
embraced the catholic religion, and obtained a 
place in the Ilungarian mines, and rose to the 
post of professor in the Academy of mines at 
Chemnitz. He was then invited to Vienna, 
and employed in the department of the mines 
and the mint. He died at Florence in 1779, 
on his way to Pisa, to try the waters for his 
health. He was the author of the following 
worhs, written in German :—‘* A Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of Mountains, and of the 
different kinds of Veins found in them; also of 
the Mineralization of Metals, and particularly 
Gold ;” and ‘* An Introduction tothe Art of 
Mining, both in ‘Theory and Practice, together 
with a Treatise on the Principles of the Eco- 
nomy of Mines ;”’ printed at Paris by order 
and at the expence of the king of France.— 
Adelung’s Continuation of Tocher’s Gelehrt 
Lexicon. 

DELLAMARIA (Domenico) an eminent 
musical composer, born of Italian parents, at 
Marseilles in 1764. At the age of eighteen 
he had composed his first grand opera, which 
was performed with considerable success in 
his native city. He afterwaids went to Italy, 
and studied under Paesiello. Here he wrote 
Six comic operas, of which his ‘‘ Maestro di 
Capella” was eminently successful. In 1796 
he returned to France and produced his ‘ Pri- 
sonnier,’’ which imncreased his reputation, 
already high. His ‘‘ L’Oncle Valet ;” ‘‘ Le 
Vieux Chateau ;”” and ‘‘ L’Opera Comique ;” 
all of which he brought out between that pe- 
riod and 1799, proved the facility with which 
he composed, as well as the brilliancy of his 
genius. He died suddenly in 1800 at Paris. 
—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

DE LOLME (Jonn Lovis) a political 
write of some celebrity, was born at Geneva 
about 1745. He received a liberal education, 
and embraced the profession of the law, which 
however he did not long pracuze, but resolved 
to visit England to study the nature and prin- 
ope of its government. His first work, 

ich appeared in the English lan » was 
‘‘ A Parallel between the English overnment 
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and the former Government of Sweden.’ ‘The 
recent subversion of the latter by Gustavus IIT 
had induced many persons to prophecy a simi- 
lar fate to that of England ; and the object of 
this work was to show that owing to radical 
distinction in the policy of the two govern- 
ments, no such fears were justifiable. Ife soon 
after published in Holland, in the French lan- 
guage, his leading work, entitled ‘‘ The Con- 
stitution of England, or an Account of the 
English Government, in which it is compared 
both with the Republican form of Govern- 
ment and with other Monarchies in Europe.” 
It was deemed a very ingenious performance, 
and a translation being required, the author 
enlarged and improved it, and the first English 
edition was published in 1775, 8vo. In 1783 
appeared his “‘ Hhstory of the Flagellants, or 
Memorials of Human Superstition,’? 4to. He 
subsequently published ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Union with Scotland ;” anda pamphlet against 
some of Mr Pitt’s taxes, especially the shop 
and window duties, and other subjects of tem- 
porary policy. At what time he left England 
is uncertain ; butit seems that he was not ade- 
quately encouraged, and was indebted for aid 
to the Literary Fund. He died in Switzerland 
in 1807. De Lolme, like many other literary 
men, who write with a view to secure patron- 
age in high quarters, was disappointed. His 
“« Constitution of England,’’ owing to the ob- 
ject aforesaid, is written rather to support, than 
to deduce a theory, but it is nevertheless an 
acute and able work.— Life by Cvohe, D’Is- 
rueli's Calam. of Auth. 

DELRIO (Martin Antiony) a Flemish 
Jesuit, was born at Antwerp im 1551. After 
receiving instructions in rhetoric and philoso 
phy under John Maldonat, he proceeded to 
study law at Douay and Louvain, and after- 
ware in Spain, where he was created doctor 
by the university of Salamanca in 1574. He 
was subsequently counsellor of the parhament of 
Brabant, and an intendant of the army. When 
the civil wars broke out in Flanders, he again 
went into Spain, and in 1580 became a jesuit 
at Valladolid ; but a few years after was com- 
manded by his superior to return again into 
the Low Countries, where he taught divinity 
and the belles lettres, and contracted a firm 
friendship with Justus Lipsius. He taught 
also at Liege, Gratz, Mentz, and Valladohd, 
and died at Louvain in 1608. IHlis principal 
works are— Disquisitiones Magice,” an 
elaborate work, affording proofs of his labo 
rious diligence, and at the same time of his 
credvlity and prejudices; ‘‘ Commentaries 
upon some Books of the Old Testament ;”’ 
‘* Explications of some of the hardest and most 
important Texts of our Scripture,” and nu- 
merous other pieces of little importance.— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DEMADES, an Athenian orator, was origi- | 
nally a mariner. On the exultation of king 
Philip, after the battle of Cheronea, Demades 
checked him; and when he insulted his pri- 
soners, Demades told him that when fortune 
had given him the opportunity of acting the 
part of Agamemnon, he seemed to prefer that 
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of Thersites, Philip, far from being offended, 
loaded the orator with favours, and made him 
his friend. He was however a mean, artful 
character. He supported the Macedonian 
party against Demosthenes, and the other pa- 
triots of Athens, and when accused of acting 
in a manner injurious to his country, said: 
‘“‘That he came tothe helm when the com- 
monwealth was no more than a wreck ;” but, 
says Plutarch, ‘‘ he was the man who wreck- 
ed his country.”” When Alexander, after his 
terrible chastisement of Thebes, demanded 
the Athenians to deliver up to him the 
orators, &c. who opposed him, Demades 
obtained a decree that the Athenians 
should punish the guilty by their own laws; 
and going at the head of an embassy to 
Alexander, was well received, and the Athe- 
nians pardoned. On the death of Alexander, 
and the temporary triumph of the other party, 
he was seven times fined for proposing edicts 
contrary to law, and declared incapable of 
speaking in the public assembly ; but on the 
success of Antipater, he recovered his autho- 
rity, and carned a decree, by which Demos- 
thenes was condemned to death, and he, with 
Phocion, went as deputies to Antipater, but 
could obtain no other terms than submitting at 
discretion. He was so grasping, that Antipa- 
ter used to say he could get Phocton to accept 
of nothing, and could never satisfy Demaaes. 
At length, becoming dissatisfied with Antipa- 
ter, he wrote to his enemy Perdiccas, propos 
ing to him to invade Macedonia and Greece ; 
but his letters were intercepted, and their con- 
tents so enraged Cassander, the son of Anti- 
pater, that he caused him to be put to death, 
BC, 322.—Plutarch in Phocione et Demosth. 
Univ, Hist. 

DEMEIRIADES (Constantine) a native 
of Lepanto (the ancient Naupactus) in the 
Gulf of Corinth, born 1775. Wie was many 
years a teacher of his native language in the 
university of Oxford, having accompanied the 
earl of Elgin to this country. His eccentrici- 
ties, as well as his knowledge of various Euro- 
pean tongues made him an object of interest to 
the students in general. By industry and pe- 
nurious habits he had scraped together about 
1,000/., which at his death he bequeathed to 
four papas of the Greek church, for the pm- 
pose of having prayers said for the repose of 
his soul during one hundred years succeeding 
his decease, and directed that only eight 
pounds should be expended on his funeral. 
He had a great dread of having his portrait 
taken, which being done surreptitiously a few 
years before his death, be formally excommu- 
nicated all the parties concerned. He died at 
Oxford, August 27, 1825.—Gent. Mag. 

DEMETRIUS, surnamed Poliorcetes, hing 
of Macedon, the son of Antsgonus, one of 
the captains of Alexander the Great, was 
born about 340 BC. When Ptolemy invaded 
Syria, Demetrius vanquished Cilles, the general 
of Ptolemy, and took him prisoner with his 
camp and treasures. He next made an ex- 

dition into Arabia, but with little success. 

Je then drove Seleucus from Babylon, wien 
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he ixid waste, and on his retura obliged Pto- 
Jemy to raiso the siege of Halicarnassus. In- 
flamed with the desire of liberating Greece 
from the power of Cassander, he went to 
Athens, and on proclaiming that he came to 
free the city, was received with enthusiasm. 
He demolished the fortress of Munychia, and 
took Megara; then assembling the people of 
Athens, he solemnly restored their ancient de- 
mocratic government, and made them a large 
present of corn and timber. Demetrius was 
called from Greece by his father, to conduct 
the war against Ptolemy, whom he totally de- 
feated in a sea-fight, obliging him to return to 
Egypt with only eight galleys. Havinga taste 
for mechanics, and constructing many complex 
military engines, he employed hem in the siege 
of Rhodes: which however was unsuccessful, 
and he abandoned the place, under pretence 
of being summoned by the Athenians to assist 
them agaiust Cassander. In this undertaking 
he was quite successful, and restored liberty to 
all the Greek states south of Thermopyle. He 
was called from Greece by his father, against 
whom a new league was formed by Cassander, 
Seleucus, and Lysimachus. After the battle of 
Issus, BC. 301, in which Antigonus was killed, 
and his army defeated, Demetrius, with the 
remains of his foices, embarked for Greece, 
intending to proceed to Athens, but that un- 
grateful city refused to receive him. He then 
sailed to the C hersonesus, where he ravaged 
the territories of Lysimachus. At this time he 
was surprised by a message from Seleucus re- 
questing his daughter Stratonice in marriage, 
which was solemnized with great pomp in 
Syria. Demetrius then sailed to Cilicia, and 
possession of it; and his wife Deidamia 
dying at the same time, he married Ptolemais, 
the daughter of Ptolemy ; thus becoming allied 
to two of his rivals. He next made an expedi- 
tioa into Greece, and took Athens, the citizens of 
which he treated with great lenity. He soon 
after received an application from Alexander, 
one of the sons of Cassander, king of Macedon, 
lately dead, to assist him against bis brother 
Antipater. Demetrius proceeded thither, but 
fo Alexanaer more afraid of him than of 
his brother. , Their interview was attended 
with mutual suspicions, and Alexander was 
murdered at a banquet by order of Demetrius, 
who was strangely chosen to succeed to the 
throne by the Macedonians, who hated Anti- 
pater on account of the murder of his brother. 
After remaining six years in Macedon, he en- 
tertained a design of recovering all the domi- 
nions which his father had ssed in Asia; 
the rumour of which reaching Seleucus, Pto- 
Jemy, and Lysimachus, they formed a league 
net him, and instigated Pyrrhus to invade 
Macedon on one side, while Lysimachus en- 
tered it on the other. Being at length very 
hard pressed by Agathocles, the son of Lysi- 
machus, he wrote a supplicating letter to Seleu- 
cus ; who at first treated him generously, but 
afte: wardsadvanced against him with an army ; 
and, gaining over the 
fewers, Demetrius was taken 
Seleucus first ordered that he 


his adversary. 
ould be treated 


xr part of his fol- th 
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with the respect due to him, but afterwards 
fearing lest a party should be raised in his fa- 
vour, he confined him to a castle in the Syn 
Chersonesus. Demetrius meanwhile, to dispel 
his anxiety, fell into habits of intoxication, 
which at length ended his life in his fifty- 
fourth year, after three years’ captivity. His 
remains were taken to Greece, aud were met 
at sea by his son Antigonus with his fleet, 
who celebrated his funeral with great oa ° 
Demetrius in person was uncommonly aod 
some, with dignified and attractive manners, 
and possessing great vigour and activity in 
public affairs, As a king however he was 
quite theatrical, assuming at stateliness, 
and dazzling the eyes of the beholders by the 
magnificence of his dress and appearance.— 
Plutarch Vit. Demetr. Univ. Hist. 
DEMISSY (Casar) a critic, much dis- 
tinguished in the learned world, was born at 
Berlin in 1703. He studied first at the 
French college in that capital, and subsequently 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; after which he en- 
tered into the ministry. In 1731 he came to 
England, and became preacher to the French 
chapel in the Savoy; and in 1761 was ap- 
iointed one of the king’s French chaplains at 
it James’s, He published little separately, 
but many of his dissertations are in different 
journals ; and his name so frequently occurs in 
the works ofthe more recent learned writers, that 
some notice of him was necessary. He contri- 
buted much valuable assistance to Dr Jortin, 
Mr Bowyer, and Mr Nichols ; and after his 
death his sermons were published in 3 vols. 
8vo. He died in 1775—Nichols’ Bowyer. 
DEMOCRITUS, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, and of the Eleatic 
sect. He was born at Abdera in Thrace, in 
the first year of the eightieth Olympiad, or 
460 BC. His father, who was a person in 
opulent circumstances, entertained Xerxes at 
his house on his disgraceful retreat from Greece ; 
in return for which he is said to have left 
behind him some of the Chaldean magi to in- 
struct his son Democritus in astronomy and 
theology. He afterwards became a disciple of 
Leucippus, from whom he acquired the system 
of atoms and of a vacuum. On the death of 
his father, inheriting a fortune of more than a 
hundred talents, he determined to travel, with 
a view of improving in wisdom and knowledge. 
He went first to Egypt, whence he proceeded 
to Chaldea and Persia, and it is even said into 
India and Ethiopia, to be instructed in the 
tenets of the Gymnosophists. After spending 
many years in this way, he returned to Abdera, 
and having spent hia whole patrimony, was 
indebted to one of his brothers for a mainte- 
nance. On this account he met with some 
censure and persecution from persons who en- 
vied his reputation, but he finally obtained so 
much admiration from his countrymen, that 
they were desirous of entrusting him with the 
direction of their affairs. He however preferred 
® contemplative to an active life, and 
e of his days in study ; and, as it 
is asserted, he reached the extraordinary “8 
of one hundred and nine years. Among 
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fictions propagated concerning this philoso-. 
pher, enough may be collected from the con- 
cufrent testimeny of historians, to prove that 
he possessed a lofty genius and penetrating 
judgment, and that he was eminently conver- 
sant in physical and speculative science for 
the age in which he lived. He has been com- 
art described as the laughing philoso; he:, 
which epithet is supposed to have originated in 
hie practice of humorously exposing the ab- 
surdities of his countrymen, who were prover- 
bially stupid. He wrote numerous works in 
natural and moral philosophy, of which there 
is acatalogue in Diogenes Laertius, but none 
of them now exist. According to this philo- 
sopher, nothing can be produced from non-ex- 
istence, nor anything which exists be annihi-. 
Jated. All therefore which exists is neceasary 
and self-existent; and atoms and a vacuum 
are the first principles of all things, and are 
beth infinite, the one in number and the other 
in magnitude. The production of organized 
bodies is to be ascribed to the casual arrange- 
ment of compatible atoms; and the soul or 
principle of animal life, which is the result of 
their combination, is dissolved by their separa- 
tion. This theory of course amounts to a de- 
nial of an intelligent first cause, yet possibly, 
in order to. accommodate himself to the vulgar 
superstition, its author admitted the usual dei- 
ties of paganism as an immortal race of be-- 
ings. His moral doctrine describes tranquillity | 
of mind as the great end of life, and recom- | 
mends forbearance and moderation as the root 
of all wisdom. He however, like Hobbes, 
makes virtue and vice depend principally upon 
human institutions, and the laws instituted to 
restrain mutual injuries. Some of his moral 
maxime are considered very sound and sen- 
sible.— Diog. Laert. lib. ix. Stanley's Hist. of 
Philo. 
DEMOIVRE (Asrauam) an eminent ma- 
thematician of the last century. He was a na~ 
tive of Vitri in Champagne, and being a pro- 
testant was driven from his native country by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Com- 
ing to England he settkd in the metropolis, 
and gained a livelihood by becoming a teacher 
of mathematics. He was particularly cele- 
brated for his skill and accuracy as a calcula- 
tor, whence he is thus referred to by Pope :— 

«« Sure as Demoivre without rule or line.”’ 
He died in 1754, at the age of eighty-six. 
His works are—‘‘ Miscellanea Analytica,” 
4to; ‘‘ The Doctrine of Chances, or a Method 
of Calculating the Probabilities of Events at 
Play,” 4to; and a work on Annuities; he- 
sides papers in the Traneactions of the Royal 
Society, of which he was a fellow.—Hutton’s 
Mathemat. Dict. 

DEMOSTHENES, the most celebrated ora- 
tor of ancient Greece, was born in the second 
year of the one hundred and first Olympiad, 
or about 381 BC. He was the son of a citizen 
of Athens, who manufactured sword-blades ; 
but being left an orphan at the age of seven, 
with a moderate property and a weakly consti- 
tution, bis mother would not allow him to en- 
gage in the laboriows cocupation of his father, 
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He was much neglected and defrauded by Lis 
guardians, who also puid little attention to his li- 
oir Samy He however attended Plato, 
and Euclid of Megara, to study philosophy, 
buc observing with what applause Callistratus 
pleaded before the people, he was fired with 
the ambition of becoming an orator. His mas- 
ter in rhetoric was Iszus, and the first exer- 
cise of his eloquence was at the expiration of 
his minority, when he called his guardians to 
account for their mismanagement of his for- 
tune, and that with so much success, that 
they were condemned to a considerable reati- 
tution. Several natural defects, however, im- 
peded his progress as an orator ; his voice was 
weak and stammering, his pronunciation indis- 
tinct, and his action ungraceful. ‘lo remove 
these impediments he employed every means 
in his power. He declaimed in a subterra- 
neous apartment to ensure privacy, exercised 
his voice on the sea-shore, and practised ges- 
tures before a mirror, and even took lessons 
from an eminent actor. Extempore speaking 
was not his talent at the commencement of his 
career, and his orations were said ‘* to smell 
of the lamp ;’’ but on some important occa 

sions he spoke unpremeditatedly with great 
force. While rising into celebrity, the grow- 
ing powcr of Philip of Macedon was becom- 
ing an object of apprehension to the neigh- 
bouring Greek states, and Demosthenes took 
the fead in his endeavours to raise the Athe- 
nians to a sense of the common danger. He 
first engaged in public controversy on the 
Phocian or sacred war, when he was in his 
twenty-seventh year ; but the Olynthian war 
first called forth the full tide of his eloquence 
against Philip. ‘Three orations against the 
ambitious designs of that monarch are stil 
extant, and form admirable specimens of the 
force of argument and clearness of statement 
by which this great orator carried political 
points with his countrymen. Having induced 
the Beotians to take part against Philip by 
the dint of his eloquence, the battle of Che- 
ronza ensued, in which he displayed a defi- 
ciency in personal bravery which stigmatized 
his character in that respect for life. On the 
death of Philip, despising the young Alex- 
ander, he added his influence to the party 
which meditated a new league against the 
Macedonian power. The vigorous proceed. 
ings of Alexander, and his dreadful chastise- 
ment of Thebes, soon broke up the spirits of 
this confederacy, and Demosthenes himself 
was obliged to form part of an embassy to 
pacify the victor. Having displayed his pa- 
triotism by rebuilding the walls of Athens, a 
crown of gold was decreed to him. On the 
decline of his influence, Acachines brought an 
accusation against bim on this subject, which 
extorted his celebrated oration ‘‘ On the 
Crown,” a piece of eloquence which not only 
ensured his own acquittal, but the lasting 
banishment of his accuser. Not Jeng after, 
however, a circumstance occurred which lase- 
ingly injured his reputation. Harpalus, one 
of Alexander's captains, & notorious peculater, 
had fled with his ill-gotten spoils to 
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and Demosthenes, who first took part against 
him, allowed himself to be bribed into silence, 
which fact being proved, he was condemned 
to a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned 
until it was paid. To avoid this disgrace he 
fled to “gina, where he remained for some 
time in great despondency. On the death of 
Alexander however, a new confederacy being 
planned by the Greek states, Demosthenes so 
energetically assisted the Athenian deputies 
in the common cause, that a decree was passed 
for his recall, His return was a species of tri- 
umph ; a public galley was sent to bring him 
from A<gina, and on the road from the Pirzus 
he was met by the whole body of citizens. 
By a species of friendly mancuvre also, his 
fine, which could not be remitted, was vir- 
tually paid for him out of the public treasury ; 
but the victory of Antipater soon changed the 
face of affairs, and Athens could only procure 
pardon by the sacrifice of Demosthenes, and 
the other orator of the same party. On the 
motion of Demades, a decree passed for their 
death. Demosthenes took refuge in the tem- 
ple of Neptune in Caularia, but perceiving 
that the emissaries of Antipater would take 
him away by force, although promised his life, 
he took poison. He died at the age of fifty- 
nine, BC. 322; andthe Athenians, not long 
after, erected a statue of brays to his memary, 
and decreed that the eldest of his family should 
be maintained at the public expence. The 
private character of Demosthenes does not ap- 
pear to have been amiable. He was austere, 
vindictive, and as it has been seen, not inac- 
cessible by a bribe, although there is some 
reason to suspect that his banishment was the 
result of a plot against his reputation, as he 
was not aliowed to speak in his own defence. 
His public conduct at least seems to have been 
perfectly honourable, although occasionally de- 
ficient in dignity ; and as a lover of money, 
the inability of Philip to corrupt him 
still more advances the character of his pa- 
triotism. As an orator, his fame is established 
by the concurrent voice of all antiquity, in- 
cluding that of Cicero, who calls him ‘ the 
most perfect of orators.”” With respect to the 
character of his oratory, Quintilian apie of 
him as excelling all others in that kind of elo- 
quence which aggravates whatever is calcu- 
lated to excite the stronger emotions. On 
reading the orationsof Demosthenes, a modem, 
to whom many of the graces of his diction 
must necessarily be lost, may deem him rather 
a strong and sensible speaker to points of hu- 
siness, than a mode] of rich and copious elo- 
quence ; but the effect of his orations 1s too 
much a matter of history to doubt their ex- 
cellence. He is said to have left sixty-five of 
them, of which but a small proportion now 
remain. The best editions are those of Wol- 
fius, Frankfort, 1604, folio; uf Taylor, vols. 
ii. and iii., Cambridge, 1748-1757 (the first 
volume never appeared) ; of Reiske, Leipsic, 
10 vols. 8vo. 1770. The best translations are 
by Leland and Francie.—Plutarch Vit. De- 
mesth. Cicero de Ora. Quintilian Instit. 

DEMPSTER (Tuomas) a Scottish writer 
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on history and archeology, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. He was born in 
1579, of a Roman catholic family, and receiv- 
ed his education at the universities of Aber- 
deen and Cambridge. Ele then went to France, 
where he assumed the title of baron of Mu- 
resk ; such however was the state of his 
finances, that he was obliged to become ateacher 
of the classics in the college of Beauvais for his 
support. His quarrelsome disposition involv- 
ed him in disputes, which obliged lim to 
leave Paris and return to England. There he 
married a handsome wife, whom he took with 
him to Italy. At Pisa he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of philology ; and while residing in 
that city his wife deserted him, a misfortune 
at which he is said to have been but little 
affected. He afterwards removed to Bologna, 
where he taught with great reputation till his 
death, which took place in 1625. The writ- 
ings of Dempster are numerous, relating to 
law, antiquities, plulology, poetry, &c. The 
work by which he is best known, is his ‘‘ Me- 
nologium Sanctorum Scotorum,”’ 1619, re- 
published after his death, with the title of 
‘‘ Tiistoria Ecclesiastica Scotorum, Lib. xix.’’ 
In this treatise the names of many persons are 
introduced as natives of Scotland who belong- 
ed to other countries, and the author is equally 
careless, inaccurate, and faithless as to his 
authorities. In 1725 was published at Flo- 
rence, ‘‘ Thome Dempsteri de Etruria Regali, 
Lib. vii,’’ 2 vols. folio.— Bayle. Nouv. Diee. 
Hist. Biog. Brit. 

DENHAM (sir Jonv) an eminent poet, 
was born at Dublin in 1615, being the son of 
sir John Denham of Little Horsley, Essex, 
who, at the time of his birth, was chief baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland. He was edu- 
cated at a grammar-school in London, and at 
the age of sixteen entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford. Although 
dissipated and irregular at the university, he 
passed his examination for a bachelor’s degiee, 
and then removed to Lincoln’s Inn to study 
law. Gaming however seemed to occupy his 
chief attention, and although he wrote an 
essay against it to appease his father, he sacri- 
ficed several thousand pounds to that vice after 
the latter's death. In 1641 he first became 
known as a literary character, by his ey. 
of ** The Sophy.’’? This piece was so muc 
admired, that Waller observed, ‘‘ Denham 
had broken out like the Imsh rebellion, 60,000 
strong, when no person suspected it.’ At the 
commencement of the civil war he received a 
military command, but not liking a soldier's 
life, he gave it up and attended the court at 
Oxford, where in 1643 he published the first 
edition of his most celebrated poem, called 
“Cooper’s Hill.” He was subsequently en- 
trusted with several confidential commissions 
by the king’s party; one cf which was to 
collect pecuniary aid from the Scottish resi- 
dents in Poland. He returned to England in 
1552, but how he employed himself until the 
Restoration dues not appear. Upon that event 
he obtained the office of surveyor of the king’s 
buildings, and was created a knight of the 
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E ath, and a fellow of the newly formed Royal 
Society. A second marriage, at an advanced 
age, produced him much disquiet, and a tem- 
porary derangement of mind ; but he recovered, 
and retained the esteem of the lettered and 
the courtly, until his death in 1688, when his 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Sir John Denham owes his fame principally 
to his ‘‘ Cooper’s Hill,’’ which was one of 
the earliest examples of local description, united 
with historical and reflective matter. The 
chief beauty of this production consists in the 
compreasion and plenitude of the sense in his 
couplets, which give him a right to be rechon- 
ed one of the improvers of English verse, and 
to the epithet majestic, applied to him by 
Pope. His poems are in all the greater col- 
lections.— Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

DENINA (Cuaries Jonn Marta) born 
at Revel in Piedmont in 1731. After study- 
ing at Saluces, he went in 1748 to the univer- 
sity of Turin, and in 1753 was made professor 
of humanity at Pignerol. He afterwards ob- 
tained the professorship of humanity and rhe- 
toric at Turin, where he published his ‘‘ Revo- 
lutions of Literature,” in 1760, which work 
was translated into English by John Murdoch, 
the preceptor of the poet Burns. The publi- 
cation of the first volume of his ‘‘ Revolutions 
of [taly’’ in 1769, prccured for Denina the 
chair of rhetoric in the superior college of 
Turin. The third volume of this work ap- 
peared in 1771. Having given some offence 
by another of his productions, he was deprived 
of his office, and ordered to retire into the 
country ; but he was at length allowed to re- 
turn to Turin. In 1782 he went to reside at 
Berlin, on the invitation of the king of Prus- 
sia; and he published some memoirs in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy. He 
afterwards travelled in Germany; and in 
1804 he was at Mayence, where he was in- 
troduced to the emperor Napoleon, who made 
him his librarian. He then fixed his residence 
at Paris, where he died in December 1813. 
Among his works, which are very numerous, 
are—‘* Bibliopea, o l’arte di compor Libri,”’ 
1776, 8vo; ‘‘ La Russiade,’” 1799, 8vo; 
“*La Clef des Langues, ou Observations sur 
J’origine et la Formation des principales Lan- 
gues de l’Europe,’”’ 1805, 3 vols. 8vo; “‘ Isto- 
ria della Italia Occidentale,’’ 1809, 6 vols. 
Bvo ; besides those already mentioned.— Biog. 

niv. 

DENMAN (Dr Tuomas) an eminent phy- 
sician, obstetrical professor, and medical wn- 
ter. He was born at Bakewell in Derbyshire 
in 1733, where his father was a respectable 
apothecary ; after whose death, in 1752, he 
was for some time an assistant to his elder bro- 
ther, who carried on the business. When 
about twenty-one he went to London, and at- 
tended lectures at St George’s Hospital. He 
then entered the navy as surgeon’s mate, and 
in 1757 was made surgeon of aship. In 1763 
he quitted the navy, after having served in the 
expedition agaist Bellisle, and obtained much 

rofessional experience. On his return to 
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an ‘ Essay on Puerperal Fever,”’ which obe 
tained him some reputation. His prospects 
however were so little flattering, that he made 
an effort to resume his situation in the navy, 
but without success. At length he had inter- 
est sufficient to obtain the situation of surgeon 
to one of the royal yachts, which brought him 
ina salary of seventy pounds a-year, without 
materially interrupting his private practice. 
About this time (1770) he commenced giving 
lectures on midwifery, in conjunction with Dr 
Osborne, having previously devoted himself 
chiefly to that branch of his profession. He 
was now also chosen joint physician and man- 
midwife to the Middlesex Hospital. With 
these advantages he, though slowly, emerged 
from obscurity to the very extensive practice 
and great professional celebrity which he so 
long enjoyed. He was appointed licentiate in 
midwifery of the College of Physicians in 1783, 
and six years after he was elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. His 
obstetrical occupation and fame now rapidly 
increased ; and from the death of Dr Wulham 
Hunter he was considered as the most emi- 
nent of his profession. Several useful tracts 
proceeded from his pen, most of which have 
been incorporated in his great work—‘‘ The 
Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery ;’’ 
which, with his ‘‘ Aphorisms,” for the use of 
junior practitioners, deserves a place in every 
medical library. Towards the decline of his 
hfe, Dr Denman gradually relinquished the 
more laborious part of his practice to his son- 
in-law, sir Richard Croft, and became a con- 
sulting physician. [lis death, which was very 
sudden, took place November 26th, 1815. 
He left two daughters and a son, the latter of 
whom, adopting the legal profession, is highly 
distinguished as a barrister, and is common- 
serjeant to the city of London. The elder 
daughter married sir R. Croft, and the younger 
Dr Matthew Baillie. The private character 
of Dr Denman was extremely respectable, hia 
temper and manners were pleasing, and his 
general knowledge of literature and science 
was highly creditable to his industry, as his 
early education was very limited. He inter- 
ested himself much in extending the know- 
ledge of Dr Jenner’s discovery relative to the 
Cow-pox, and published several papers on the 
subject in the Medical and Physical Journal. 
He also wrote a small treatésse on cancer.— 
Month. Mag, Lit. Gaz. 

DENNE (Joun) an antiquary, was born at 
Littlebourn in Kent in 1693, and was edu- 
cated at Sandwich, Canterbury, and at Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, where, after taking 
his degrees in arts, he obtained a fellowship. 
He entered into orders, and in 1723 became 
vicar of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch. He preached 
the Boyle’slecture in 1725. In 1728, being 
then doctor in divinity, he was installed arch- 
deacon of Rochester, and in 1731 was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lambeth. He died in 
1767. He assisted Mr Lewis in his life of 
Wickliffe, collated Hearne’s Textus Roffensis, 
and published some ‘‘ Sermons ;’" ‘‘ A Re- 


ndon he commenced business, and published | vister of Benefactions to the Parish of Sisove- 
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ditch ;” *' The State of Bromley College, in 
Kent ;"” ** Articles of Inquiry for a Parochial 
Visitation.” —His son, Samvet Denne, also a 
ean, was born in 1790, and died in 
1799. He published ‘* Historical Particulars 
ef Lambeth Parish and Palace,’ 4to; ‘‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Rochester ;”’ ‘‘ A Let- 
ter to Sir Robert Ladbroke on the Solitary 
Confinement of Criminals ;’’ several papers in 
the Archeology, and was a frequent corre- 
spondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine.— Ni- 
ls’ Bowyer. ; 
DENNIS (Jonw) an English dramatist and 
critic, better known for his literary quarrels 
with Addison and Pope, than on account of 
the merit of his own productions. He was 
the son of acitizen of London, where he was 
born in 1657. He received his education at 
Harrow school, and Caius college, Cambridge, 
whence he was expelled ; but afterwards en- 
tering at Trinity hall he completed lis studies, 
and took the degree of MA. He then made 
the tour of France and Italy ; and on his re- 
turn home devoted himself to literary occupa. 
tion, and lived upon his fortune, which had 
been left him by an uncle. In 1697 he pro- 
duced a comedy entitled ‘‘ Plot and no Plot,” 
which was followed by several dramatic pieces 
and poems of little value. Healso became a 
political writer for the whig party. The irri- 
tability of his disposition, heightened probably 
by the unprosperous state of his finances, in- 
volved him in perpetual broils, and made him 
a sort of standing jest with the wits of his 
time. He seems to have formed a Judicrously 
exaggerated estimate of his own importance, 
for having written a tragedy entitled ‘‘ Liberty 
Asserted,’’ which became popular during the 
war with Louis XIV, in the reign of queen 
Anne, in consequence of the abuse of the 
French, with which it abounded, Dennis 
thought the grand monarque would never for- 
ive the insult ; when therefore the treaty of 
trecht was about to be concluded, he waited 
on the duke ef Marlborough, to whom he was 
known, and entreated his grace to save him 
from being delivered up to the French govern- 
ment as a state criminal. The duke told him 
he could not serve him, as he had no interest 
with the ministry; but he added, that he 
thought the poet might make himself easy ; for 
though he had, he conceived, done as much 
harm to the French as Mr Dennis, he had not 
thought it necessary to seek for personal in- 
demnity. When his ‘“‘ Appius and Virginia’’ 
was performed, he introduced a new method 
ef imitating thunder, said to be still used at the 
theatre. The tragedy was soon set aside, but 
some time after, Dennis being present at the 
representation of Macbeth, perceived that his 
new invention had been adopted, on which he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ 8’death! how these rascals use 
me; they will not let my play run, yet they 
steal my thunder.” His laut tragedy was al- 
tered from Shakspeare’s Coriolanus ; and on 
its non-success, he published it with a dedi- 
cation to the duke of Newcastle ; in which, 
aearming a whimsieal attitude of self-im- 
portance, he charges the ‘“ three imsolent 
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actors,” who were managers, with a racy 
against him, and against genius in general. His 
literary reputation as a critic has perhaps been 
over-rated, He wrote some severe strictures 
on Addison’s Cato, and on Pope's Rape of 
the Lock. rope in return gave nis a niche 
in the Dunciad, and in conjunction with Swift, 
produced a sarcastic tract, entitled ‘‘ A Nar- 
rative of the Deplorable Phrenzy of Mr John 
Dennis.” His latter days were spent in dis- 
tress. After he had dissipated his private for- 
tune, the duke of Marlborough procured him 
the place of land-waiter at the custom-house. 
This he disposed of, reserving only a tempo- 
rary annuity ; and in his old age, his necessi- 
ties were relieved by the profits of a benefit at 
the Haymarket theatre, towards which his 
former antagonist Pope, contributed a prologue. 
He died soon after, January 6th, 1733-4.— 
Biog. Brit. 

DENNY (sir Antruony) a courtier in the 
reign of Henry VIII, was born of a good fa- 
mily in Hertfordshire, and educated at St 
Paul's school, and in St John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He was created by Henry VIII, gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, groom of the stole, 
and a privy counsellor, and received the honour 
of knighthood. On the diesolution of the mo- 
nasteries he raised a considerable estate. In 
1537 the king gave him the priory of Hert- 
ferd, with other lands and manors, and in 1539 
the office of steward of the manor of Bedwell 
and Little Berkhamstead ; besides which, he 
obtained various other grants. In 1546 he 
was commissioned, with two others, to sign 
all warrants in the king’s name. He did great 
service to the school of Sedberg in Yorkshire ; 
which having fallen to decay, and the lands 
belonging to it being sold or embezzled, he 
caused it to be repaired, and the estate to be 
so settled as to prevent all future alienations. 
On the approaching death of Henry VIII, he 
had courage to remind him of his end, and to 
desire him to turn his thoughts to spiritual 
affairs. The king appointed him one of the 
executors of his will, in which he bequeathed 
him a legacy of 3001. He died in 1550. He 
was prideni and humane, and employed his 
whole time in the duties of religion, the culti- 
vation of learning, and the care of the people. 
He was the early friend and patron of Mat- 
thew Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury.— Biog. Brit. Knight’s Life of Colet. 
Strype’s Life of Parker. 

D’°EON (Chevalier) a Frenchman, whose 
celebrity principally depends on his equivocal 
conduct in having assumed the character and 
habiliments of a female, during a great part of 
his life. He was of a respectable family, and 
was born at Tonnerre in Burgundy, in 1727, 
After receiving a liberal education, he became 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, and 
was censor-general for belles lettres and his- 
tory, in that city. He then entered into the 
army, obtained a company in a regiment of 
dragoons, and acted as silede-canip to mar- 
shal Broglio. In 1761 he was sent to London 
as secretary to the duke de Nivernois, tie 
French ambassador. His servicer in this post 
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were rewarded with the cross of the order of 
St Louis, When the duke left England, 
D’Eon remained in the character of minister 
apr igi iary, in which he was superseded 
y the count de Guerchy, to whom he was re- 
se to act as secretary. Offended with 
is arrangement, he in revenge published an. 
account of the negociations in which he had 
been engaged, exposing some state secrets of 
his court; and especially stigmatizing the con- 
duct of the count de Guerchy. That noble- | 
man prosecuted him for libel in the Court of. 
King’s Bench, in July 1764, and he was 
found guilty. He had ey, preferred a 
charge against the ambassador of having form- 
ed a conspiracy against his life. Not appear- 
ing to receive judgment for the libel, he was 
declared an outlaw, aud was obligcd to ab- 
scond. He was afterwards engaged in two or 
three duels; and a wound received in one of 
them led to suspicions as to his sex, whence 
some extraordinary wagers afterwards origi- 
nated. In July 1777 a curious trial took place 
before lord chief-justice Mansfield, ou an ac- 
tion brought by Mr Hayes, a surgeon, against 
Mr Jaques, a broker, to recover the sum of 
7001.; Mr Jaques having some time before 
received several premiums of fifteen guineas 
to return 100, whenever it should be proved 
that the chevalier was a woman. M. Louis 
Legoux and M. de Morande on the trial, de- 
sed to this as a fact, which was supposed to 
so well established, that the defendant’s 
counsel pleaded that the plaintiff, at the time 
of laying the wager, knew that the court of 
France, relative to the grant of a pension, had 
treated with D’Eon as a woman ; and thence 
inferred that the wager was unfair, because 
the plaintiff was possessed of more informa- 
tion than the defendant when the bet was 
made. This objection was not held good, and 
Hayes obtained a verdict with costs, It was 
however afterwards set aside, on the ground of 
the illegality of the wager. In August 1777 
the chevaher left England, after declaring in 
the most solemn manner that he had no inter- 
est whatever in the policies respecting the 
question of his sex. After the decision of this 
cause he put on female attire, and continued 
to wear it till his death. In 1779 he was re- 
sident in France ; and persisting, in opposi- 
tion to the orders of the court, to equip him- 
self for service in the navy, he was arrested 
and sent to the castle of Dijon. For his vari. 
ous services he had been rewarded with pen. 
sions, one of which, from the privy purse o} 
Louis XVI, was bestowed on him in 1766. 
This circumstance, and the fact that he was 
allowed to retain the cross of his order, and 
subjected to no punishment for his beha- 
viour to the count de Guerchy, renders i: 
probable that all the mystification relative tc 
his sex was a scheme got up by the French 
court; where D’Eon had powerful friends tc 
screen him from punishment, on hie return tc 
his native country, without compromising the 
honour of the French ambassador or his go- 
wernment. In 1785 the chevalier came to 
¥agiand, where he gave lessons in fencing, an 
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art in which he excelled. The Revolution 
deprived him of his pensions; and in June 
1792 he presented a petition to the National 
Assembly, in which he complained of 

obliged to wear a cap and petticoats, and de- 
manded permission to resume his military uni- 
‘orm, offering to raise a legion 2 la Romaine, 
He did not however disclose the secret of his 
sex, and his petition was unsuccessful. He 
ifterwards sought an asylum in England; 
where he partly supported himself by teaching 
iencing, and public exhibitions of skill in the 
use of the small sword, which derived their 
thief attraction from the supposed sex of the 
serformer. The latter part of his life was 
sassed in London in indigent circumstances ; 
md he died in New Milman-street, May 21, 
.810. After his decease father Elyzée, his 
friend and confessor, discovered what he had 
never before suspected, that the chevalier was 
of the male sex. This fact was corroborated 
»y many medical aud other gentlemen of re- 
ipectability, who satisfied themselves of ita 
ruth by an examination of the corpse, which 
was subsequently interred in the church-yard 
of St Pancras. The following publications 
have been ascribed to the chevalier D’Eon :-— 
‘‘ L’Espion Chinois,’? 6 vols. 12mo0; “ Loi- 
sirs,” 13 vols. 8vo; besides “ Lettres, Mé- 
moires, et Negociations particuliéres,” al- 
ready noticed.—Gent. Mag. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Dict. Hist. and Biog. des H. M. du 18me. Siécle. 

DENTICE (Luria) a noble Neapolitan, a 
great patron of the arts about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. There is a curious 
work extant, published by him at Naples in 
1552, entitled ‘* Due Dialoghi della Musica,” 
which gives a lively idea of the state of music 
in that capital during his time, in the descrip- 
tion of a concert given by a donna Giovanni 
d’Arragona, where the vocal performers are 
said to have each sung to his own instrument, 
beside the occasional accompaniment of a band. 
Dentice appears to have been a severe critic, 
as he adds, that almost all of them had some 
“« defect of intonation, utterance, accompani- 
ment, execution of divisions, or manner of ex- 
ecuting the diminuendo, or the swell."’— Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

DENTON (Tomas) a clergyman, was 
born of an ancient family at Sebergham, in 
Cumberland, in 1724, aud from school went 
to Queen’s college, Oxford, where he took his 
master’s degree in 1752. He became curate 
of Ashted in Surrey, and finally, on the resig- 
nation of Dr Graham, obtained that living. He 
was an amiable character, much beloved by 
his parishioners. He was the author of a 
poem called ‘* Gariston ;” ‘* Religious Re- 
tirement for one Day in every Month, from the 
original of Gother, a Papist writer;’” two 
poems, entitled ‘‘ Immortality,” and ‘‘ The 
House of Superstition,’”’ in the manner of 
Spenser. He also published a supplemental 
volume tothe General Biographical Dictionary. 
He died in 1777.—Hutchinson’s Hist. of Cum- 
barland. 

DENTON (Wiriram) a physician, was 
the youngest son of sir T. Denton, of Hilles- 
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den in Buckinghamshire, and was born at 
Stow in 1605. In 1636 he was appointed 
paces to Charles I, whom he attended into 

otland in 1639. During the succeeding 
troubles he continued to practise in London, 
and on the Restoration was appointed one of 
the physicians in ordinary to Charles II, and 
soon after admitted fellow of che College of 
Physicians. He lived to the accession of 
William and Mary, and in 1689 dedicated to 
them his ‘‘ Jus Regiminis,’’ a justification of 
defensive arms in general, showing that the 
Revolution was the just 1ight of the kingdom. 
He died in 1691. His works, which are all 
political, are—‘‘ The Burnt Child dreads the 
Fire, or an Examination of the Merits of the 
Papists relating to England, &c.”’ 1675; 
“© Hore Subsecive, or a treatise showing the 
original Grounds, Reasons, and Provocations, 
necessitating our sanguinary Laws against Pa- 
pists, made inthe days of Queen Elizabeth,” 
1664; ‘‘ Jus Cesaris et Ecclesie vere dictz,”’ 
1681; to which he added, on a single sheet, 
«« An Apology for the Liberty of the Press.’ — 
Ath. Ox. vol. ii. 

DERHAM (Wi tia) an eminent English 
divine and philosopher, was born at Stoughton, 
near Worcester, in 1657. He received his 
early education at Blockley, in his native 
county, whence he was removed to Trinity 
college, Oxford, where he received his degree 
of BA. in 1678-9. He took orders in 1681, 
and the next year was presented to the vicar- 
age of Wargrave in Berkshire, and in 1689 to 
the rectory of Upminster in Hssex. In the 
latter place he applied himself with great ear- 
nestuess to mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, and soon becoming distinguished for his 
information in these branches of science, was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, of 
which, as appears by the Philosophical Iran- 
sactions, he became a very valuable correspon- 
dent, In the years 1711 and 1712, he dis- 
charged the office of preacher at Boyle’s lec- 
tures, and in 1713 published the sermons 
which he had preached in that capacity, 
thrown into a new form, under the utle of 
‘¢ Physico-Theology, or a demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of a God, from his 
Works on the Creation,’’ 8vo. 
1714, with the same design, he published his 
‘* Astro-Theology, or a Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of a God from a Survey 
of the Heavens,” 8vo. ‘These works possess 
considerable merit, both in a devotional and 
philosophical point of view ; although as usual 
in works which speculate too nicely upon final 
causes, the progress of science has detected 
several erroneous illustrations. | Numerous 
editions of these productions have been printed 
both at home and abroad; and upon the ac- 
cession of George J, the author was made one 
of the king’s chaplains, and a canon of Wind- 
sor. In 1730 the university of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degree of DD., and in the 
same year he published his ‘ Christo-‘Theo- 
logy, or a Demonstration of the Divine Au- 
thority of the Christian Religion,’’ 8vo. Be- 
sides the nbove works, and a treatise entitled, 
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« The Artificial Clock-maker,” entirely of his 
own composition, he edited Rays Epistolary 
Correspondence, and the Phil hical Ex- 
periments and Observations of Dr. Hawker. 
He died at Upminster, highly respected, in 
1735. 

DERING (Ricnarp) a musician, descend- 
ed from an ancient Kentish family, settled at 
Surrenden before the conquest. He received 
his education in Italy, and was afterwards or- 
ganist to Hennetta, queen of CharlesI. ‘‘ Can- 
tiones Sacre quinque cum Basso continuo ad 
Organum,’’ Antwerp, 1597, and ‘‘ Cantica 
Sacra,’’ 1616, printed at the same place, are 
his only compositions now extant. Ile was 
admitted to the degree of mus. bac, at Oxford 
in 1610, and died in 1657.— Dr Burney’s Hist. 
of Mus. 
DERMODY (Tuomas) a poet of some ge- 
nius and acquirements, who became the vic- 
tim of imprudence and dissipation. He was 
born in the south of Ireland in 1775. His 
father, who was a schoolmaster at Ennis, is 
said to have employed him when only nine 
years old, as his assistant in teaching the La- 
tin and Greek languages, such was the preco- 
city of his talents. Ele however ran away 
from home while a mere boy, and after some 
adventures, enlisted as a common soldier. 
Having obtained the notice of the present 
marquis of Hastings, that nobleman proeured 
for him a commission in the army ; but the 
extravagance of his conduct deprived him of 
the patronage of his friends, and rendered all 
their efforts to assist him unavailing. In 
1800 appeared a volume of his ‘‘ Poems, 
moral and descriptive,”? 12mo; and another 
volume was published in 1802, in which year 
he died, near Sydenham in Kent, of disease 
brought on by habitual intemperance. His 
poetical productions were the means of pro- 
curing him some relief from the Literary Fund, 
through sir James Bland Burges; but the na- 
ture of his conduct rendered it impossible to 
afford him permanent assistance, or shield him 
from want and misery. After his death his 
pieces were collected and published, with a 
biographical memoir by James Grant Ray- 
mond, from which this notice is taken. 

DERRICK (SamveEt) a native of Ireland, 
was born in 1724, and was originally intended 
for a linen-draper, but disliking the business, 
he left it and came to London, where he 
made an unsuccessful attempt as an actor. 
After this disappointment he lived chiefly by 
his writings, but.being acquainted with many 
people of fashion, on the death of beau Nash, 
he was appointed master of the ceremonies at 
Bath and Tunbridge. Notwithstanding his 
handsome income, his extravagauce was such 
that at his death in 1769, he was almost as ne- 
cessitous as he had ever been. His princi- 
pal works are—‘‘ Memoirs of the Count de 
Beauval from D’Argens;’’ ‘* An Edition of 
Dryden’s Poems,’’ 4 vols.; ‘A View of the 
Stage ;” “ A Collection of Voyages ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Third Satire of Juvenal, in English Verse ;” 
‘* Sylla,’”’ a dramatic piece ;” ‘‘ A Voyage to 
the Moon trom Bergerac ;” «‘ Letters written 
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from Liverpool, Chester, &c.” % vols. 12mo. 
Derrick’s vanity and absurdities furnished 
eubj for the newspapet wits.— Biog. Dram. 

ESAGULIERS (Jonn Tueornrivs) an 
ingenious mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher, who was a native of France, but became 
a divine of the church of England. He was 
born at Rochelle in 1683, and was brought to 
this country when only two years old; his 
father, who was a protestant minister, having 
been expatriated in consequence of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and the subse- 
quent persecution of his party. The son was 
educated at Oxford, and took the degree of 
BA.in 1710, when he was ordained a deacon. 
The same year he succeeded Mr Keill as lec- 
turer on experimental philosophy. In 1712 
he graduated MA. and soon after removed to 
London, where he commenced the practice of 
lecturing on natural philosophy, which he con- 
tinued till his death. 1n 1714 he was chosen 
a fellow of the Royal Society, in whose Tran- 
sactions he published many papers on scientific 
subjects. In 1716 he became chaplain to the 
duke of Chandos, who gave him the living of 
Edgware; and having afterwards delivered 
a course of lectures before king George 1, he 
obtained some further preferment in Norfolk. 
In 1718 he took the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor of laws at Oxford. For several follow- 
ing years he exhibited philosophical experi- 
ments before the Royal Society, for which he 
received a salary. In 1734he published ‘* A 
Course of Experimental Philosophy,’’ 2 vols. 
4to, containing the substance of his lectures. 
‘This should be distinguished from a surrepti- 
tious work, entitled ‘ A System of Experi- 
mental Philosophy proved by Mechanics, &c. 
as performed by J. T. Desaguliers, MA. 
FRS.,”’ which appeared without his sanction. 
He exchanged his Norfolk benefice for one in 
Essex given him by George II, and he was 
likewise appointed chaplain to Frederick 
prince of Wales. He died in 1749. Besides 
the treatise already mentioned, he was the 
author of ‘“‘ A Dissertation on Electricity,” 
1742; and other productions relating to sci- 
ence.—Biog. Brit. 

DESAIX DE VOYGOUX (Lours Cuarrzs 
Anruowy) a French general, who distinguish- 
ed himself in the Revolutionary war. He 
was of noble descent, and was born August 
17, 1768, at Ayat, in the department of Puy- 
de-Dome. In 1783 he entered as a sub lieu- 
tenant into the regiment of infantry of Bre- 
tagne. During the first revolutionary commo- 
tions bis principles led him to embrace the 
popular party, and when war broke out he ra- 
pidly rose to the rank of a general officer. He 
first displayed his military talents in Alsace, 
during the campaigns of 1795 and 1794. He 
then served under Pichegru in the army of the 
north ; but in 1796 he was employed again on 
the Rhine, under Moreau, who was indebted 
to the talents of Desaix, in some measure, 
for the success of his arms. He contributed 

to the advantages gained by Moreau in 
two battles fought near Rastadt, the 5th and 
9th of July; and in November he was en- 

Broo. Dicr.—No. XL. 
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trusted with the defence of the bridge of Kehi\, 
where he was slightly wounded, and had his 
horse killed under him. He received another 
wound on the 20th of April 1797, in repassin 
the Rhine, near the same fortress, at the bead 
of the first column ofthe French army. After 
the peace of Campo Formio, he was nomi- 
nated second in command of the army of Eng. 
land, as it was termed, though destined for ac- 
tual service in a widely distant country. This 
was the army Buonaparte led to Egypt, whi- 
ther Desaix followed him, and had a great 
share in the success which at first attended the 
French attempts at the conquest of that por- 
tion of the [Turkish empire. He was employed 
in Upper Egypt, of which he was appointed 
governor, and where he displayed great mili- 
tary skill in his contest with Morad Bey. 
Buonaparte having returned to Europe, re- 
called Desaix to his assistance in his Italian 
campaign in 1800. He was appointed to the 
command of the army of reserve, and was killed 
at the famous battle of Marengo, June 14th, 
1800, having arrived on the field at the 
moment when the fortune of the day was 
doubtful, and fallen just when it was de- 
cided in favour of his countrymen. His 
body was taken to Milan to be em- 
balmed, and was then deposited in the con- 
vent of Mount St Bernard, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. Military honours, 
eulogies, flattering letters addressed to his 
family, songs, and medals were employed to 
celebrate his talents and bravery; besides 
which a superb monument was erected at Paris 
in commemoration of his achievements at the 
battles of Landau, Kehl, Weis:ebourg, Malta, 
Chebreis, the Pyramids, Sediman, Samman- 
hout, Keneh, Thebes, and Marengo.— Dict 
Biog. et Hist. des H. M. du 18me. Siécle. 
Biog. Univ. 

DESAULT (Perer Josrpu) an eminent 
French surgeon, who was a native of Franche 
Comté, and was educated amang the Jesuits. 
He was originally imtended for the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession, but his inclination Jed him to 
the study of surgery, which he pursued at the 
military hospital of Befort. In 1765, when 
quite young, he settled at Paris, where he 
soon distinguished himself, and became a pub- 
lic lecturer. In 1776 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the surgeons’ college; in 1782 he was 
elected surgeon: major of the hospital of La 
Charité; and afterwards surgeon-in-chief of 
the Hotel Dieu. He was the editor of a va- 
luable periodical miscellany, entitled ‘* Jour- 
nal de Chirurgie,” of which there is an Eng- 
lish translation ; and he alsu published ‘‘ Traité 
des Maladies Chirurgicales,’”? 2 vols. 8vo. 
During the reign of terror Desault was sent to 
the Luxembourg prison ; and he was subse- 
quently appoiuted medical attendant on the 
son of Louis X VI, while confined a prisoner in 
the Temple. He died in June 1795; and the 
decease of his colleague, Chopart, who succeed - 
ed him in the care of the royal captive, and of 
another surgeon who had visited him, within 
a few days, occasioned nia that their 
lives had been sacrificed Ag e state intrigues 
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i icles boy ipled men who then governed 
France. e te headoaal works of Desault 


were published after his death by Bichat, in 3 
vals. 8vo.— Beg. Univ. Gent. Mag. 

DES BARREAUX (James Vatuee, lord) 
a French nobleman, born at Paris in 1602 ; 
like the English lord Rochester, he was a wit, 
a@ libertine, and a penitent. He was educated 
by the Jesuits, who in vain endeavoured to 
make him one of their body; and while very 
young, his father procured for him the place 
of counsellor in the parliament of Paris, which 
office he entirely neglected, and in the sequel 
resigned it, either in consequence of offence 
given to cardinal Richelieu on the subject of 
@ mistress, or because it interfered with his 
avocations as a wit and man of pleasure. 
During bis gay career he wrote many Latin 
and French verses, which have more or less 
merit; but he is chiefly distinguished for the 
well-known lines, commencing ‘‘ Grand Dieu 
tes jugemens, &c.’? which however Voltaire 
says are not his own. The fluctuating repent- 
ance of this person supplies Bayle with some 
curious remarks on the occasional devotion of 
libertines. Des Barreaux died May 9th, 1663, 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

DESCARTES (Rene) a philosopber, me- 
taphysician, and mathematician of the seven- 
teenth century, was born at La Haye in Tou- 
rain, April 1, 1596. He was the younger son 
of a counsellor of the parliament of Rennes, 
of an ancient and noble family, who, on ac- 
count of his early wishes to know the causes 
of every thing, used to call him his young philo- 
sopher. He received his early education at 
the Jesuits’ college of La Fleche, where he 
made avery rapid progress in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and in the ordinary studies 
of the college. He quitted the Jesuits’ semi- 
nary at the age of sixteen, and employed him- 
self in acquiring the manly accomplishments of 
riding and fencing with a view to the military 
life, for which his family designed him. The 
delicacy of his health, however, prevented his 
immediate entrance into the service ; and in 
1613 he was sent to Paris under the care of a 
tutor or companion, and remained there two 
years before he could be prevailed upon to at- 
tend to his father’s wishes. At length, he was 
induced, in May 1616, to join the army of the’ 
sleet of Orange as a volunteer against the 

aniards. While in garrison at Breda, he 

hly surprised Beckman, the principal of the 

ege of Dort, by his mathematical profi- 
ciency ; and during his stay in the same town, 
as a military cadet, he not only wrote a Latin 
treatise on music, but projected the outline of 
several works. In 1619 he entered himself a 
volunteer in the service of the duke of Bava- 
via, and in 1621 made a campaign in Hun- 
gary 5 but on the death of his general and pa- 
tron, count Bucquoy, he determined to quit the 


visited Switserland and Italy, being present 
at Roms in the jubilee of 1625. About this 
time seme of the original notions of Descartes 
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in regard te satural philosophy, an to at- 
tract nctice, and it Deing Se acta that he 
was not friendly to the peripatetic philosophy, 
the usual theological meddling of the catholic 
priesthood, rendered it convenient for him to 
repair to Hollaad to pursue his studies with 
less interruption. Here he resumed his atten- 
tion to dioptrics, drew up his discourse con- 
cerning meteors, and seriously undertook the 
study of physic. anatomy, and chemistry. The 
Dutch divines however, heginning to be trou- 
blesome in their turn, he next visited London, 
where he made some observations on the de- 
clination of the magnetic needle, and might 
have remained longer in England but for the 
breaking out of the civil wars. In 1633 he 
removed to Deventer, and in the following 
summer finished his treatise of the World. In 
1634 he visited Denmark and Lower Ger- 
many, and returning to Leuwarden in Fries- 
land, wrote there his treatise on mechanics in 
1637. In 1658 the number of applications to 
him to explain problems grounded upon his 
works, became so numerous, that he declined 
answering any more of them, but drew up a 
series of the most useful, with their solutions, 
for publication. At the latter end of 1641 
he was invited to the French court by Louis 
XIII, but at this time he could not be induced 
to quit his retirement. In the same year he 
published his meditations concerning the ex- 
istence of a God, and the immortality of the 
soul. In 1643 he visited Paris, but soon re- 
turned to Holland with a determination to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the study of planta, 
minerals, and animals, but was diverted from 
his resolution for a time, by his attention 
to the dispute concerning the quadrature of 
the circle. In 1647 he again visited France, 
when the king settled upon him a pension of 
3000 livres. ‘In the same year he received a 
communication from Christina, queen of Swe- 
den, requesting his opinion on the sovereign 
good, which led to an invitation to Stockholm, 
where he arrived in October 1648. Here he 
was appointed director of an academy which 
the queen proposed to establish, with a reve- 
nue of 3000 crowns a-year, and a landed 
estate to descend to his family. Unhappily 
the severe climate of this northern kingdom 
suited not with the delicate constitution of 
Descartes, who died at Stockholm of an in- 
flammation of the lungs, on the 11th February 
1650, in his fifty-fourth year. Christina 
wished to inter him magnificently ; but was 
advised by ber counsellors to bury him more 
privately, according to the rites of the catho- 
lics. In the year 1666 however, at the in- 
stance of Louis XIV, his remains were remov- 
ed to Paris, and interred with great ceremony 
in the church of St Genevieve du Mont, in 
which cemetery a bust of him was also placed. 
The philosophy of Descartes, which prevail- 
ed for a considerable part of a century, ma 

be deemed a sort of stage between the schoo 

of Aristotle and the experimental or modern 
philosophy. Of course there is no room in a 
work hike this, for the detail of an exploded 
system; but its principles are very cleasly 
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unfolded by Brucker, and in the Cyclopedia. 
The Grecian philosophy doubtless furnished him 
with many of his notions, particularly that of 
innate ideas, and the action of the soul upon 
the body trom Plato; that of a plenum from 
Aristotle ; and the elements of his doctrine of 
vortices from the atomic systems of Democritus 
and Epicurus. With this and every other 
abatement however, arising from his fondness 
for hypothesis and visionary assumption, his 
system discovered so much subtlety, ingenuity, 
and originality, that it long maintained its 
ground, and its rise and decay form a very cu- 
rious history of the human mental progress. 
As a mathematician he is entitled to great 
respect, and he reduced the laws of refrac- 
tion, called dioptrics, to a science. It has 
however been discovered that he was indebted 
to the algebraic mode of notation, for which 
he obtained so much praise, to our countryman 
Harriot. It is pleasant to add, that the moral 
character and conduct of Descartes were ho- 
nourable to the philosophic character. His 
desires were moderate; his attention to his 
studies unremitting; his deportment to his 
equals kind and obliging ; and to his depen- 
dents, considerate and humane. The principal 
works of this great man are—1. ‘‘ Principia 
Philosophie ;’”’ 2. ‘‘ Dissertatio de Methodo 
recte regendz rationes,” &c.; 3. ‘ Diop- 
- trics ;”” 4, ‘* Meditations ;”’ 5. ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Passicns;” 6. ‘‘ Geometry ;” 7. ‘ Of 
Man ;” 8. “A large Collection of Letters.” | 
They have been printed at Amsterdam, Lon- | 
don, Paris, and elsewhere. The edition of. 
Paris consists of 15 vols.in 12mo. The Latin 
editions of Amsterdam, 1701-1715, of 9 vols. 
4to.— Brucker. Moreri. Rees’ Cyclop. 

DESCARTES (Caruerine) the niece of 
the celebrated philosopher, who worthily sus- 
tained the glory of her uncle by her taste and 
learning. A wit said of this lady: ‘* Que 
Vespric du grand Réné etoit tombé en que- 
nouille.” She wrote well in prose and verse ; 
and she published ‘‘ L’Ombre de Descartes ;”’ 
and ‘‘ Rélation de la Mort de Descartes ;” 
the last of which is a melange of prose and 
poetry. Mademoiselle Descartes was the in- 
timate friend of Madame de Scuderi. She 
died at Rennes in 1706.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DESFONTAINES (Perer FrancisGuyor) 
a French critic and writer on the belles lettres, ' 
born in 16%5, at Rouen in Normandy. Heen- 
tered into the order of the Jesuits, wbich he 
quitted to settle on a living in his native pro- 
vince. He afterwards resided at Paris, with 
the cardinal d’Auvergnue ; and he wasa contri- 
butor to the Journal des Savans. He also 
published a translation of Virgil, 4 vols. ; 
«¢ Observations sur les Ecrits des Modernes ;”” 
«¢ Jugemens sur les Ouvra nouveaux ;” 
and other works. He died in 1745.—Nouv, 
Dict. Hist. 

DESLANDES (Axnprew Francis Bov- 
REAV) anative of the French settlement of 
Pondicherry, in the East-Indies, who was the 
author of some lit works of temporary 

otoriety, His ‘‘ Réflexions sur les Grands 
**-——-—- gyi sont Morts en plaisantant,” of 


“in 1666. 
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which there is an Faglish translation, is ne- 
ticed, as an infidel production, in one of Addi« 
son’s papers in the Guardian. He also wrote 
“« Histoire de Constance; Minister de Siam,” 
12mo ; and other works on history, commerce, 
&c. (See Consrance Puautton.) He died 
at Paris in 1757.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DESLON (Cuarces) MD. of the faculty 
of Paris, and first physician in ordinary to the 
count d’ Artois, (now Charles X.) He became 
a convert to the doctrine of animal mugnetism, 
and enrolled himself under the banners of 
Mesmer, with whom he formed an acquaint- 
ance in 1778. For some time he acted as the 
assistant of Mesmer, but desirous of dividing 
with his master the immense profits of his 
scheme, he took advantage of a journey which 
the latter made to Spa, to open a magnetic 
bath, (baquet, ) on his own account, and he soon 
obtained a plentiful harvest from the credulity 
of the Parisians. Not contented with this, he 
published in the Journal de Paris, in January 
1784, warm recriminations against his precep- 
tor in the fantastic science which he professed, 
and in which it does not appear that he made 
any improvements. ‘The unfavourable report 
of a commission of men of science, appointed 
by the king to investigate the pretended disco- 
veries of Mesmer and Deslon, probably injured 
the success of their imposture. Deslon died 
August @ist, 1786. His writings, relating to 
animal magnetism, are few and unimportant. 
— Biog. Univ. 

DESMAISEAUX (Perrr) one of the 
French refugees, who obtained some literary 
distinction in England. He was the son of a 
protestant minister in Auvergne, and was born 
Coming to this country when young, 
he attained an accurate acquaintance with our 
language and literature. In 1720 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and he 
carried on an extensive correspondence with 
men of letters at home and abroad. He died 
in London in 1745. His works chiefly relate 
to the history of learning, and consist of the 
lives of Bayle, St Evremond, Boileau, Chil- 
lingworth, John Hales, Toland, Locke, &c. 
prefixed to editions of their works. He trans- 
Jated into English, Bayle’s Historical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary.— Moreri. 

DESMARETS (Francis Srraruin Reo- 
NIER) a French critic and poet of eminence in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
was a native of Paris; and at an early age 
he displayed a taste for literature, and distin- 
guished himself by a translation of the Ba- 
trachomyomachia from the Greek. He went 
to Rome as secretary to an embassy, and dur- 
ing his stay in Italy he acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the language of that coun- 
try, and wrote an ode which obtained him the 
honour of being chosen a member of the Aca- 
demy Della Cruaca. He also belonged to the 
French Academy, of which he was appointe 
perpetual secretary. Having taken orders in 
the church, he was made superior of an abbey. 
His death took place in 1713, at the of 
eighty-one. He translated the Odes of Ama- 
creon into Teles se wrote poems in the 
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French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
He was also the author of a valuable French 
mar.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DESMARETS DE ST SORLIN (Joun) 
.a French poet, a native of Paris, who was pa- 
tronised by cardinal Richelieu. In the early 
part of his life ois manners were extremely 
dissolute ; but he afterwards became a fanatic, 
and made pretensions to the gift of prophecy. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Les Delices de 1’Esprit ; 
le Chemin de la Paix; le Poeme d’Abraham, 
et celui des Vertus Chrétiennes, publies sous' 
le Titre d’'Ouviage de Piété,” Paris, 1680, 
12mo. These works are very cufious, having 
been printed at the castle of, cardinal Riche- 
lieu ; and they are much admired by biblioma- 
niacs for the beauty of their typography. 
Desmarets died in 1676, aged eighty.—Mo- 
reri. Edit. 

DESMARETS (Nicno.as) a nephew of 
Colbert, who became a minister of state in the 
reign of Louis XIV, and afterwards comp- 
trolier-general of the finances, in which station 
he conducted himself in a manner creditable 
to his talents and character. He died in 1721. 
He was the author of a very curious “ Mé- 
mcire” on his own administration, which has 
been many times printed, and may be found 
in the Annales Politiques of the abbé de St 
Pierre.—Joun Bayitst Desmaners, marquis 
de Maillebois, was the son of the preceding. 
He was born in 1681, and being brought up 
to the military profession, he signalized him- : 
self in the war of the succession in Spain. His 
campaigns in Italy in 1720 and 1734, afforded 
various proofs of his ability, and formed the 
principal basis of his reputation. He was 
afterwards seut to Corsica to oppose the Ge- 
noese ; and his success in this expedition was 
rewarded with the baton of marshal. In that 
quality he commanded in Germany and in 
Italy, in the war of 1741, and gathered new 
laurels in the service ; having taken the town 
of Acqui in Montserrat, of which he razed the 
fortificahons. He was however defeated by 
the famous count Brown in 1746, at the battle 
of Placentia. His death took place February 
7th, 1762. The marquis de Pezai published 
the Campaigns in Italy, of marshal de Maille- 
bois, in 1775, 3 vols. 4to, a work highly inter- 
esting to military men.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DESMOLETS (PeEteEn Nicnotas) a French 
ecclesiastic of the congregation of the Oratory, 
was algo librarian of the house belonging to that 
order, inthe Rue St Honoré at Paris, and was 
born in 1677. He was very learned, and the 

olitenesse and amenity of ie manners made 

im highly popular, and he was in habits of 
friendship with most of the French literati of 
his time, His chief work is a continuation of 
‘« Sallengré’s Memoirs of Literature,’’ in 11 
vols. 12mo. He also edited father Lamy’s 
treatise, ‘‘De Tabernaculo Foderis Sancta 
civitate Jerusalem et Templo ejus, &c.” and 
father Pouget's “ Institutiones Catholice in 
modum Catechesos, &c.’’ and various other 
works. Desmolets died in 1760.— Dict. Bibl. 
Hist. ot Crit. Nouv. Diet. Hist 

DESMOULINS (Brnorr Camiiie) one of 
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the ruling demagogues during the French Re- 
volution. He was born at Guise in Picardy 
in 1762, and was the son of the lieutenant- 
general of the bailiwick of Guise, and is said 
to have been a descendant of the celebrate t 
lawyer, Charles Dumoulin. He was educated 
with Robespierre, and other persons who act- 
ed with him in the troubled scenes of the re- 
volutionary drama. Desmoulins was educated 
for the bar, and became a counsellor of the 
parliament. He commenced his professional 
carcer by pleading against his father, who 
wanted to oblige him to pay for his board more 
than he could afford; and whom he would 
never forgive, because he one day said he 
should see his son on a scaffold. In the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, he connected 
himself with his former associate, Robespierre. 
He became conductor of an incendiary journal, 
in which he styled himself attorney-general of 
the Lantern; he harangued the people, and 
acted as president and prime director of the 
factious groups of the metropolis. He was re- 
garded as an agent of the duke of Orleans ; 
and at one time was well thought of by La 
Fayette, The violence of his behaviour, and 
his virulent abuee of the hing, in his journal, 
occasioned a denunciation agaimst him to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1790, when he was 
warmly defended by all the jacobins. After 
the flight of Louis XVI to \ arennes, JDcsmou- 
lins was one of the instigators of the meeting 
in the Champ de Mars; and he was conspi- 
cuously engaged in the insurrection of the 20th 
of June, 1792, and that of the 10th of Au- 
gust, which completed the subversion of the 
royal authority. At this period he became 
secretary to Danton, then minister of justice, 
and shared with him 1n the atrocities which 
took place. THe was chosen a deputy from 
Paris to the convention, in which he voted for 
the death of the hing. His connexion with 
Danton was the immediate cause of his de- 
struction. Ile was arrested by order of Ro- 
bespierre, March 31st, 1794, and on the 5th 
of April he suffered under the guillotine, de- 
claring on the scaffold, what it required no ex- 
traordinary penetration to foresee, that his 
enemies would shortly be exposed to the same 
fate. Besides a great number of political 
pamphlets and journals. Camille Desmoulins 
published ‘‘ Les Révolutions de France et de 
Brabant :’”? “Le Vieux Cordelier ;°’ ‘* His- 
toire des Brissotins ;’’ ‘‘ Satires ;’’ and ‘* Opus- 
cules de Camille Desmoulins.’—Dict. Boov. 
et ITist. des H. M. du 18me, Siecle. Biog. Univ, 

DESMOUSTIER or DEMOUSTIER 
(CuHaries AtBerr) a miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Villers-Coterets, 1763. He was 
a member of the National Institute, the Phi- 
lotechnic Society, that of letters, sciences, and 
arts, and of the Athenzum at Paris. He fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate for some 
time ; but at length quitted it, and retired into 
the pan b where he wrote the following 
works—* Lettres 4 Emilie sur la Mythologie,” 
1790, 6 vols. 18mo, an agreeable work, which 
has gone through several editions; several 
comedies and operas ; ‘‘ Le Siege de Cythese ” 
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B poem; ‘La Liberté du Clostre,” a poem. 
He also began a work, entitled “Galerie 
du dixhuitieme Siécle;” and left several 
manuscripts, among which, the ‘Cours de 
Morale addressé aux Femmes,” is highly 
praised. Desmoustier died in 1801, at the 
early age of thirty-eight.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
Mem. of the National Institute. 

DESPARD (Epwarp Marcus) an officer 
in the English army, remarkable for his disas- 
trous fate. He was an Irishman by birth, and 
in the American war served in the troops 
of the line. He quitted that department of the 
service in 1779, and went to Jamaica, where 
he acted as an engineer, and contributed much 
to the defence of the island. He afterwards 
assisted in the capture of the Spanish esta- 
blishments on the Mosquito shore ; which be- 
ing given up to the English at the peace of 
1783, Despard was appointed commander, 
with the title of superintendent. In 1786 
some disputes arose in the colony, in conse- 
quence of which he was suspended from his 
functions. He arrived in Europe in 1790, 
bringing with him the most honourable testi- 
monies to his conduct. Ifis applications to 
government for redress, and for the payment 
of sums which he claimed as due to him, were 
however unavailing ; and the disappointment 
probably soured his mind, and prejudiced him 
against the ministry, by which he conceived 
himself injured. In 1794 he was arrested, 
during the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, but was afterwards released on his own 
recognizance. In November 1802, Despard 
Was aguin arrested, as the head of a conspi- 
racy, the object of which was stated to be the 
assassination of the king, and the overthrow 
of the government. All the conspirators, ex- 
cept Despard, were persons of the lowest 
classes, and many of them common soldiers. 
They were tried before an extraordinary com- 
mission, February 7th, 1803, and being found 
guilty, their leader and seven of his accom- 
plices were executed. The scheme of Des- 
pard was so absurdly arranged, and his means 
so utterly inadequate to the success of the 
plot, that some supposed him to be actually 
deranged, while others absurdly ascribed the 
affair to the machinations of Buonaparte, who 
shortly after declared war agaiust England. 
— Biog. Univ. 

DESPORTES (Joun Baptist Rene 
Povprre) physican to the king of France, and 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, was born in 1704, at Vitre, a 
town in Bretagne, and after practising for some 
years at Paris, was appointed physician to the 
island of Domingo. He wrote—< Histoire 
des Maladies de Saint Domingue,” an inter- 
esting and curious work, containing also de- 
scriptions of all the plants in the island, with 
their virtues and qualities. He died at St 
Domingo in 1748.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Rees’ 
Cyclop. 

DESPORTES (Partir) a French poet, who 
was born at Chartres in 1548 ; and died at his 
abbey of Bonport in Normandy in 1606. His 
works, which were printed at Rouen in 1611, 
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comprise a large proportion of sonnets, in 
which he has borrowed freely from Petrarch 
and other Italian poets. He was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries; and was 
patronised by Charles IX, who presented him 
with 8000 crowns for his poem of Rodomont ; 
and he is said to have obtained the abbey of 
Tiron, as a gratuity for one of his sonnets.— 
Moreri. London Mag. vol. vi. 
DESSALINES (Jonn James) the first so- 
vereign of the negro empire of Hayti, or St 
Domingo. His parentage and early history 
are not well ascertained; but it is probable 
that, like his brother in arms, the brave but 
unfortunate Toussaint 1l’Ouverture, he was 
born in slavery. It does not however appear 
by what means he emerged from that condi- 
tion. He took an active part in the commo- 
tions which were excited in St Domingo in 
1791, by the fickle policy of the French go- 
vernment ; and in the revolution which fol- 
lowed, and which led to the independence of 
the island, he was invested with the rank of 
general, and entrusted with an important com- 
mand. Iie particularly distinguished himself 
by his defence of a post at Crete le Perrot 
against general Leclerc, in which he displayed 
considerable military shill. When Toussaint 
found himself obliged to make peace with the 
French general, Dessalines was included in 
the treaty ; to the terms of which he submitted, 
though he by no means approved of them. 
The result justified hia objections. Toussaint 
was treacherously seized and immured in a 
French prison, in which he died. This act of 
perfidy aroused Dessalines to action; an re- 
tirmg into the interior of the island, he con- 
certed with his brother officers the means of 
preserving their liberty. Ele was unanimously 
elected commander-in-chief of the forces col- 
lected to oppose general Rochambeau, who 
had succeeded Leclerc, and who treated the 
negroes with not less cruelty and violence than 
his predecessor. The black chief showed him- 
self worthy of the confidence which his coun- 
trymen had reposed in him. He attacked Ro- 
chambeau with the main body of his army, 
near the town of Cape Francois, the capital 
of the island, defeated him with great slaugh- 
ter, and obliged him to take shelter within the 
town, and ultimately to surrender himself and 
his forces to the English. laving thus deli- 
vered his country, the next object of Dessalines 
was to provide for its future security, inde- 
pendence, and happiness. He concerted a 
variety of measures for the internal regulation 
and government of the island, and in the first 
instauce he caused a proclamation of indepen- 
dence to be issued on the 29th of November, 
1803, in which the colony was solemnly de- 
clared to be for ever separated from the domi- 
nion and control of France. The next step 
which he took was to abolish the name of St 
Domingo, and substitute in its place the abo- 
riginal appellation of Hayti. In return for his 
services the Haytians chose him their gover- 
nor during his life, with authority to appoint bis 
successor ; and they subsequently, on the 8th 
of October, 1804, exalted to the rank of 
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ef Hayti. He enjoyed his dignity 
mot more than two years, a conspiracy having 
been formed against him, in October 1806, at 
the head of which was Christophe, a relation 
of Toussaint, who, as well as Dessalines, had 
contributed much to the establishment of the 
national independence. An insurrection took 
place, and Dessalines, against whom it was 
excited, was surprised by his enemies, while 
on his way to quell the disturbance, and mur- 
dered by 
Christophe, succeeded to the sovereignty of 
er een vol. i. 

ESTOUCHES (Putte Nericautr) an 
eminent writer of French comedy, was born in 
1680 of a respectable family in Tours. He 
was early sent to Paris for education, being 
designed for the law, but in consequence of a 
juvenile amour, he entered, at the age of six- 
teen, as a volunteer in a regiment under orders 
for Spain, and was present at the siege of Bar- 
celona. His subsequent adventures are not 
very well hnown, but it is generally believed 
that he formed part of a company of players, 
who visited Switzerland ; in which country his 
dramatic talent first developed itself in his 
comedy of ‘‘The Curious Impertinent,”’ which 
was acted there with great applause. Attract- 
ing the attention of the Marqais de Puysieux, 
ambassador to the Helvetic corps, that noble- 
man made him his secretary, and on his return 
to Paris introduced him at court. Pursuing 
his career as a dramatist, he produced suc- 
cessively his comedies of ‘‘ L’Ingrat,’’ ‘« L’Irre- 
solu,’ and ‘‘ Le Medisant,’’ which advanced 
him to a high rank among the writers of the 
day. Being regarded by the regent duke of 
Orleans as an able man of business, he sent 
him to England as an assistant to the abbé 
Dubois, in the negociations carried on between 
the two courts ; and after the departure of the 
latter, he remained sole resident for sit or 
seven years. Destouches married secretly in 
England, and proved the goodness of his dis- 
position by remitting 4),000 livres to his 
father, who was burthened by a large family, 
although he himself had experienced much 
parental neglect. On his return to France, 
the regent expressed great satisfaction, and 
gave him great hopes of advancement, which 
were all frustrated by that prince’s death. Un 
this event he determined to devote himself ex- 
clusively to literature, and after being admit- 
ted into the French academy in 1723, he pur- 
chased a small estate near Milan, which be- 
came his future residence. Cardinal Fleury, 
some years after, made him the offer of going 
as ambassador to Russia, but he declined it, 
and continued to write for the stage. His two 
best pieces, “ Le Philosophe Marié,”’ and ‘‘ Le 
Glorieux,’’ were produced about this time, the 
last of which ranks among the most esteemed 
French comedies since the days of Moliere. 
He wrote several more pieces of less compara- 
tive merit ; until, reaching the age of sixty, he 
resolved to give up the drama, and employ his 

an the service of religion, and in opposition 
to the infidelity of the age. These labours 
chiefly consisted in dissertations for the Mer- 


e conspirators, the chief of whom, | 
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cure Galant, and a great number of epigrams 


a unbelievers, seven or eight hundred of 
which he distinguished by the title of select. 
He died in 1754 at the age of sixty seven. 
Asa comic writer he is ranked next to Moliere 
and Regnard, being deemed inferior to the first 
in truth and sentiment, and to the latter in 
ease and gaiety. He however surpassed them 
both in decorum, stage effect, and happy de- 
velopement, and also possessed the happy art 
of attaining the pathetic without sacrificing 
the vis comica. Several of his pieces have 
furnished hints to our own dramatists, parti- 
cularly to Murphy, whose Know your own 
Mind, and All in the Wrong, are little more 
than translations from Destouches. His 
works were printed in the Louvre in 4 vols. 
4to, 1757, and since in 10 vols. 12m0.— 
D’ Alembert, Eloges Acad. Voltaire. Siécle de 
Louis XIV. ; 

DEVEREUX (Warten) earl of Essex, was 
born in Caermarthenshire in 1540, and suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in the titles of viscount 
Hereford and lord Ferrers in his nineteenth 
ear. Qn the breaking out of the rebellion 
in the north he jomed the lord admiral and the 
earl of Lincoln with a body of tronps, and 
obliged the rebels to disperse. This greatly re- 
commended him to the favour of queen Eliza- 
beth, who in 1572 honoured him with the 
garter, and created him earl of Essex. He was 
afterwards created governor of Ulster, and died 
at Dublin in 1576, leaving the character of a 
brave soldier, loyal subject, and disinterested 
patriot. His death was by some supposed to 
be hastened by poison, by his enemy the earl 
of Leicester, whose marriage with his widow 
Lettice, daughter to Sir Francis Knolles, might 
perhaps encourage the report. The earl of 
Essex was the author of a poem entitled ‘* The 
Complaint of a Sinner, made and sang by the 
Earle of Essex upon his Death-bed,”’ printed 
in the Paradise of Dainty Devices. He also 
afforded proofs of his talents in three letters to 
the queen, the council, and ‘ord Burleigh.— 
Big: Brit. Park's Orford. 

EVEREUX (Rosrrr) earl of Essex, 
was the son of Walter earl of Essex, and was 
born at Netherwood in Herefordshire in 1567. 
His father died when he was only ten years 
old, and left him in the guardianship of Cecil, 
lord Burleigh. He was educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, under Dr Whitgift, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. In his se- 
venteenth year he was introduced at court, 
where he was received with favour, being 
connected with the favourite, the earl of Lei- 
cester, who had married his mother. In 1586, 
being in Holland, he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Zutphen so as to be created a 
knight banneret, and on his return became 
master of the horse in place of the earl of 
Leicester, who was made high steward. The 
queen assembling her army at Tilbury to resist 
the Spanish invasion, Essex was appointed 
general of the horse, and received the oraer 
of the garter. On the death of the earl of 
Leicester he became head of that » and 
about the same time married the widow of sis 
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Philip Sydney, at which the queen was not 
ploased. [n 1591 he was sent with 4000 men 
to the assistance of Henry IV of France, then 
fighting against the league, and assisted in the 
siege of Rouen, but nothing of consequence 
was effected. He however managed to retain 
the queen’s favour, was soon after created a 
privy councillor, and in 1596 was appointed 
joint commander with lord Howard, high ad- 
miral, in a successful expedition to the coast 
of Spain, and on his return with great popu- 
ity, was made master-general of the ord- 
mance. In 1597 he was created earl marshal 
of England, and on the death of Burleigh 
succeeded him as chancellor of the universi 
of Cambridge. On the troubles in Ireland, 
from the rebellion of Tyrone, Essex was ap- 
pointed governor, an office which he accepted 
with the greatest reluctance. He arrived 
there in 1599, and was advised to quell a re- 
bellion at Munster before he proceeded against 
Tyrone, which effort so much reduced his 
army, that not being able to meet the Irish 
leader before he received a reinforcement from 
England, he was induced to concede to a ne- 
gociation. These transactions highly dis- 
pleased the queen and her council, and se- 
veral sharp letters passed, which determined 
him to give up his command and confront his 
enemies at home. He accordingly left lre- 
land contrary to orders, and hastened to the 
court without changing his dress, where, find- 
ing the queen in her bedchamber newly risen, 
he fell upon his knees and made an apology, 
which was received better than he expected. 
His reception however seems to have been 
chiefly the effect of surprise, as he was soon 
after committed to private custody, strictly 
examined by the council, and deprived of all 
his employments but that of master of the 
horse. He was however finally set at liberty, 
and might have regained the queen’s favour, 
had not her refusal to renew to him a gainful 
monopoly of sweet wines so irritated him that 
he lost all sight of prudence. He indulged him- 
self in freedoms of speech concerning the queen, 
one of his expressions respecting whom was re- 
peated to her and could never be forgotten ; it 
was, “ That the queen grew old and cankered, 
and that her mind was become as crooked as 
her carcass.”” He also carried on a secret cor- 
respondence with the king of Scotland, the ob- 
ject of which was to procure a public declara. 
tion of his right of succession to the English 
throne, and he would have engaged his friend 
lord Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland, to bring 
over troops to compel this measure. fis own 
imprudence, and the artifices of his enemies, 
at len brought his fortune to a crisis, and 
becoming desperate, he entered into a con- 
spiracy to seize on the queen’s person, remove 
his enemies, and settle a new plan of govern- 
ment. Believing that this was discovered, he 
endeavoured to raise the city of-London in his 
favour, where he flattered himself that he was 
very popular. ‘I'he queen being informed of 
his design, sent the lord-keeper Egerton and 
other persons of distinction to confer with him, 
They were however detained as prisoners, 
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whilst the earl and his friends went into 
the city. Here however he was bitterly dis- 
appointed, for instead of meeting with the 
fnends he expected, he was proclaimed a 
traitor, and the streets barricadoed against his 
return. Making his way to the river, he re- 
turned to his house in the Strand with his 
principal followers in boats, but he was soon 
invested by the queen’s forces, and obliged to 
surrender at discretion. He was committed to 
‘he Tower with the earl of Southampton, his 
‘hief adherent, and a jury of peers was ap- 
sointed for their trial. Being found guilty, he 
received his sentence like a man prepared for 
tis fate. He employed the short remainder 
f his life in religious duties, and made a full 
‘onfession of all his practices, and a disclosure 
of his accomplices. The queen long hesitated 
as to signing the warrant for his execution, but 
being persuaded by his enemies that he wished 
to die, and interpreting his silence into obsti- 
nacy, at length signed it, and the earl was 
executed within the Tower on the 25th of 
February, 1601, dying with firmness, and re- 
signed to his fate. A story, which rests upon 
tolerably good evidence is told concerning a 
ring sent by the earl to the queen during his 
confinement ; which ring, in the height of his 
‘favour, he had received as a pledge, on the re- 
‘urn of which she would pardon any offence 
he might commit. This ring he is said to have 
entrusted to the countess of Nottingham, his 
relation, but the wife of his enemy the admiral, 
who would not suffer her to deliver it, and 
thereby the proffered clemency was frustrated. 
It is added that the countess, upon her death- 
bed, having confessed the secret to the queen, 
she was greatly agitated, and told her ‘ that 
God might forgive her, but she never could.” 
Essex was rash, violent, and presumptuous, 
but at the same time brave, generous, and 
affectionate. He was the friend and patron of 
literature, and wrote well himself in prose, 
and attempted verse, though without much suc- 
cess. He erected a monument to Spenser, 
gave an estate to Bacon, (who acted with ex- 
treme ingratitude, ) andencouraged Wotton and 
other men of learning. His fate has formed 
the subject of no fewer than four tragedies.— 
Hume's Hist.of Engl. Biog. Brit. 
DEVEREUX (Rosenr) earl of Essex, son 
to the preceding, was born in 1592. He was 
entered so early as his tenth year at Merton 
college, by his guardian, sir Ienry Savile, 
who had been his father’s intimate friend. 
King James restored him to his hereditary 
honours in 1603. Through the mediation of 
the earl of Salisbury, he was betrothed at the 
age of fourteen to lady Francis Howard, but 
the marriage was not consummated until his 
return from his travels. The affections of the 
young countess had, in the mean time, been 
gained by James’s unworthy favourite, Carr, 
earl of Somerset ; the consequence of which was 
a scandalous suit against the earl of Essex for 
impotency. A divorce followed, and the lady 
married Somerset, the disgraced earl retiring 
to his country seat, where he some 
years in hunting and rural amusement, Wearied 
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ef inaction, in 1620 he joined the earl of Ox- 
ford in au expedition to the Palatinate, and in 
1624 commanded one of the Enylish regiments 
raised for the United Provinces. On the ac- 
cession of Charles ] he was employed as vice- 
admiral in an expedition against Spain ; and 
after a second unfortunate marriage, in which 
the conduct of the lady rendered a divorce 
necessary, he dedicated himself solely to pub- 
lic life. In 1635 he was second in command 
of a fleet equipped against France and Holland, 
and in 1639 was made lieutenant-general of 
the army sent against the Scottish rebels. He 
took possession of Berwick, and avoided all 
concern in the pacification which ensued ; yet 
his services were coldly received, until in 1641, 
popular measures being thought necessary by 
the king, he was made lord chamberlain. At 
this time, such was his populanty, both parties 
strenuously sought to gain him : on his visit to 
Scotland, the hing made him heutenant-general 
of all his armies south of Trent, the house of 
Lords made him chairman of their standing 
committee, and wheu the people became tu- 
multuous, the house of Commons requesied a 
guard under his command. When the rash- 
ness of the king obliged him to retire from the 
capital, he required his household nobles to 
attend him, which Essex declining to do, he 
was deprived of his employments. ‘This hasty 
step, by infaming his resentment, fixed him iu 

opposition, and iu 1642 he accepted the com- 

mand of the parliamentary army. It is pro- 

bable that on this occasion he imagined the 
contest might be terminated without any radical 
change of government, as he always seemed 
attached to the principles of the constitution, 

interpreted in a liberal sense. ‘The military 
achievements of the earl of Essex form a part 
of history: he commanded at the battle of 
Edgehill, captured Reading, raised the siege 
of Gloucester, and fought the first battle of 
Newbury. His want of success in 1644, in 
the west, and the inclination he showed for 
peace, began at length to lower his interest 
with the parliamentary party; and the self- 
denying ordinance which followed, throwing 
him out of command, he resigned his commis- 

sion with visible discontent. To soothe his 
mortification, it was proposed to give him the 
title of duke, and a large pension, but he re- 
ceived neither. He died somewhat suddenly 
in September, 1646, and was buried at West- 
minster Abbey, with a public funeral. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of respectable, but 
not of commanding talent, and of good in- 
tentions, somewhat warped by personal ambi- 
tion and a regard for popularity.— Bior. Brit. 
Aikin’s (Gs. Briog. 

DEVIENNE (Francis) acelebrated pro- 
fessor of the flute in the Conservatory at Paris, 
born in 1760, author of ‘“ Les Visitandines,”’ 
4*T.es Comediens ambulans,” ‘‘ Le Valet de 
deux Maitres,”’ and several other comic dra- 
matic pieces. He died in a lunatic asylum at 
Charenton in 1803.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

DEVILLE (Anraony) a celebrated engi- 
neer, born at Toulouse in 1596. Having com- 
pleted his studies, meade himself well 
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acquainted with mathematics and the science of 
fortification, he entered into the service of the 
duke of Savoy. He was rewarded for the dis- 
play of his talents with the title of chevalier de 
St Maurice and St Lazarus. He returned to 
France, and was employed to resist the inva- 
sion of Picardy by the Spaniards, and on other 
occasions im the reign of Louis XIII. On 
peace taking place, he was charged with the 
fortification of the places ceded to France. 
He died ahout 1657. Deville was the author 
of several works relating to fortification, and 
he is regarded as the first who wrote on the 
construction and effects of mines. The erec- 
tion of the water-works of Marli has been 
erroneously ascribed to Deville. The machine 
was not in a state of activity till 1682. The 
contriver of it was Renkin Sualeme, born at 
Liege in 1648.— Biog. Univ. 

DEVONSHIRE (Grorciana, duchess of) 
a lady distinguished alike for her personal ac- 
complishments and for the elegance of her 
taste and talents. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of John earl Spencer, and was born June 9, 
1757. In 1774 she was married to William 
Cavendish, duke of Devonshire, after which 
she was long a great object of attraction in the 
fashionable world. Though perhaps too deep! 
involved in the frivolities of the circle in whic 
she moved, she found time for the cultivation 
of her mind. She made herself acquainted 
with the history and polity of nations, but the 
belles lettres chiefly attracted her attention. 
She left a pleasing monument of her taste and 
genius in a poem on the passage of Mount St 
Gothard, which was translated into French by 
Delille. Her death took place at Devonshire 
Wouse, Piccadilly, March 30, 1806.—Gent. 
Mag. Edit. 

DEWAILLY (Crartes) a French archi- 
tect, who was a native of Paris, and was a 
member of the Academy of Painting and that 
of Architecture. He built the theatre called 
the Odeon, at Paris, which was destroyed by 
fire. Many of his designs have been published 
im the Encyclopedie, and in Laborde’s De- 
scription of France. THe died in 1799.—Dr- 
waiLLy (Nori Francis) a native of Amiens, 
who cultivated literature, and was the author 
of some esteemed works on philology. Among 
them are a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
French Language; a Treatise on Orthogra- 
phy ; and the ‘True Principles of the Latin 
Tongue.”’ He died in 1801.—Nowv. Dict. 
Hist. 

D'EWES (sir Symonps) an English anti- 
quary aod statesman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was born at Coxden in Dorsetshire 
in 1602, and received his education at St 
John’s college, Cambridge. At the age of 
thirty he had completed his principal work, 
‘¢ The Journals of the Parliaments under Eliza- 
beth.”” He was knighted by Charles I, and 
in 1639 he served the office of high sheriff for 
the county of Suffolk. He was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for the borough of Sudbury 
in 1640; and in the following year he was 
created a baronet. On the rupture taking 
place between the king and the parliament, 
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he adhered to the latter, and was one of those 
who took the solemn league aud covenant. 
Basing expelled, with other members of the 
Long Parliament, in 1648, he retired from 
public business, and devoted himself to arche- 
ological pursuits. He died in 1650. He pub- 
hshed a parhamentary harangue, ‘‘ touching 
the antiquity of Cambridge,” 4to. His ‘‘ Jour- 
nals of Elizabeth,’ was a posthumous publica- 
ae and did not appear till 1682.—Ackin’s G. 
log. 

DEWITT or DE WIT (James) an histo- 
rical and portrait painter, was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1695, and was a disciple of Jacques 
Van Halen, an historical painter of eminence. 
He declined portrait painting, and confined 
himself chiefly to painting ceilings and grand 
uwpartments, in which he excelled. His colour- 


ing is good, his tuuch, free, spirited, and bril- 


liant. He was so excellent an imitator of bas- 
relief, that he painted it, both in oil and fresco, 
50 as to appear like real carving. He died in 
1754.—Pilkington. Strutt. 

DE. WIFT (Jonn)} a Dutch statesman, 
son of Jacob De Witt, burgomaster of Dort, 
and deputy to the states of Holland, was born 
in 1025. He was educated at Dort, where, 
at the age of twenty-three, he published ‘ Ele- 
menta Curvarum Linearum,” one of the best 
mathematical books of his time. In 1650 he 


became pensionary of Dort, and strongly op-. 
posed tne war between the English and Dutch, 


representing the ill consequences that must 
ensue to the republic. His predictions being 
justified by the events, be was unanimously 
chosen pensionary of Holland, and used eve 

effort to produce a negociation with England, 
sending over ambassadors to Cromwell, who 
at length made peace ; but added a secret ar- 
ticle for the exclusion of the house of Orange, 
to which the States consented by a solemn act. 
This article caused great clamour in JJolland, 
it being held to be a suggestion to Cromwell 
by De Witt. By his firmness and conduct 
however, the pensiouary overcame all pre- 
judices, and on the expiration of the term of 
his office, he was unanimously continued in it. 
After the Restoration, when war with EKngland 


became necessary, he was appointed one of. 


the commissioners for the direction of the navy ; 
and immediately put the fleet in good condi- 
tion, and was himself one of the three depu- 
ties named to command it. On the famous 
battle in 1666, he was sent by the States to 
take a fall account of the affair, which 1s con- 
sidered a master-piece of its kind. In 1667 
he established the perpetual edict for the abo- 
lition of the office of stadtholder. In 1672, 
when the prince of Orange was elected cap- 
tain and admiral-general, he accordingly ab- 
jured the stadtholdership ; but a tumult hap- 
pening at Dort, the people declared that they 
would have him for stadtholder, and he ac- 
cepted the office. Upon this De Witt desired 
and obtained his dismissal, with thanks for 
his faithful services. The invasion of the 
French, and their own intestine divisions, con- 
aspired to irritate the people against the De 
Witta, whom they accused of having plundered 


‘dead bodies on the gallows. 
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the States, and being the enemies of the 
house of Orange. An attempt was made to 
murder the two brothers on the same day. in 
different places. Cornelius De Witt, on the 
accusation of Ticklaer, a barber, of a design to 
poison the prince, was imprisoned, and con- 
demned to exile. The mob fearing that he 
might escape from the prison, surrounded it, 
and unhappily finding the sionary with his 
brother, murdered them both, and hung the 
Thus fell this 
zealous partisan of liberty, whose whole life 
had been disinterestedly devoted to his coun- 
try. Sir William Temple speaks of him asa 
man of unwearied industry, inflexible con- 
stancy, sound, clear, and deep understanding ; 
and Hume describes him as ‘‘a minister 
equally eminent for greatness of mind, for ca- 
pacity, and for integrity.”” Beside the above- 
mentioned work, he wrote a book containing 
those maxims of government upon which he 
acted, which will do him eternal honour. On 
one side he points out the mischiefs of tyran- 
ny, arbitrary power, authority derived from 
factions, &c. and on the other side explains 
the true means of supporting liberty, extend- 
ing commerce, and securing power, riches, 
and peace. It was translated into English ; 
and to the last edition, which appeared in 
1746, are prefixed memoirs of the brothers, 
Cornelius and John De Witt, by John Camp- 
bell, Esq.—Hist. of the United Piovinces. 
Oniv. Hist. 

DIAGORAS, surnamed the Atheist, a phi- 
losopher of the Eleatic sect, was a native of 
the isle of Melos. Hie was sold as a captive 
in his youth, and redeemed by Democritus, 
who educated him in the tenets of his philoso- 
phy. Being led by the Atomic system ta the 
denial of a first principle, he was conducted, by 
a very common train of reasoning upon the ex- 
istence of evil, to argue against a providence, 
and at length tu openly speak of the gods and 
religion with ridicule and contempt. For this 
impiety he was summoned before a court of 
judicature, but aware of the severity of the law, 
he absconded ; and the reward of a talent was 
offered to any one who would kill, and two to 
the person who would take and surrender bim 
alive. This decree took place in the ninety- 
first Olympiad, 426 BC. Ilis future fate is 
uncertain, but it is supposed that he died at 
Corinth. Itis said that being on ship-board, 
and in danger of being wrecked, the sailors 
were disposed to attribute the storm to the 
presence of so impious a person, on which he 
pointed to other vessels in the same danger, 
and asked if he was on board allof them— 
no bad illustration of the absurdity of drawing 
particular conclusions from cummon events.— 
Bayle. Enfield’s Hist. Philos. 

DIAZ (Barrnotomew) a Portuguese na- 
vigator, and the discoverer of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was employed by king John 
II of Portugal, in prosecuting discoveries on 
the coast of Africa, and in 1486 he had traced 
nearly a thousand miles of new country. After 
suffering much by tempests, and losing the com~ 
pany of the victualling bark which had sailed 


DLB 
with him, he came ia of the cape 
which terminates Africa. He was however 
obliged to return without doubling it, owing to 
the state of his ship, but named it, on account 
of the difficulties and troubles he had met with 
in his voyage, Cabo Tormentoso, or the Stormy 
Cape. In 1487 he returned to Lisbon, and 
from his report, the king, who foresaw the cer- 
tainty of reaching the Indies by that course, 
mamed the discovery Cabo del Bueno Espe- 
ranza, or the Cape of Good Hope.— Robertson's 
America. Mod. Univ. Hist. 

DIAZ (Jonw) an early martyr of the pro- 
testant religion, was born at Cuenza in Spain, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
studied theology first at Paris, and afterwards 
under Calvin at Geneva. He accompanied 
Bucer to the conference at Ratisbon, and soon 
after visiting Neuburgh, was surprised by the 
arrival of his brother Alphonsus, an advocate 
of the court of Rome, who, having heard of 
his conversion, had come with the hope of 
reclaiming him. Failing in this endeavour, 
such was the rancour of his bigotry, he laid a 

lan against his brother’s life, to fulfil which 
he pretended to take his departure, but se- 
cretly returned with a guide, and at break of 
day was again at Neuburgh. His first busi- 
ners was to seek the apartment of Diaz, with 
his companion disguised as acounier, who af- 
fected to be the bearer of a letter from his 
brother Alphonsus. Gaining admission on this 
pretence, the pretended messenger delivered 


the letters, and while Diaz was reading them, | 
made a fatal stroke at his head with the axe, . 


which was concealed under his clothes, and 
fied to his instigator Alphonsus. This murder, 
which took place in March 27, 1546, excited 
great indignation at Augsburgh, and the assas- 
sins being vigorously pursued, were taken and 
imprisoned at Augsburgh; but the emperor 
Charles V put a atop to the proceedings 
against them, on the pretext that he would 
himself take cognizance of the affair at the 
approaching diet. The miserable fratricide, 
however, rendered this unnecessary by hang- 
ing himself. A history of this transaction was 
composed in Latin, under the title of ‘‘ His- 
toria vera de Morte J. Diazii,’’ which is a 
very scarce book. Diaz was the author of 
‘* A Summary of the Christian Religion.”— 
Moreri. Freheri Theatrum. Sazii Onom. 
DIBDIN (Cuanrtes) the son of a silver- 
smith of Southampton, born there about the 
year 1745. The strong passion which he felt 
for music induced him at a very early age to 
give up all thoughts of the charch, for which 
profession his father had intended him ; with 
which view he had placed him at Winchester 
school, upon the foundation. When about 
the age of fourteen he became a candidate for 
the situation of organist in a Hampshire vil- 
lage, but his youth proving a fatal objection to 
his success, he accepted the pressing invita- 
tion of an elder brother, a captain of a vessel 
in the West India trade, to come to London. 
Here he occupied his time in composing a few 
ballads, which brought him more credit than 


pro&t, amd in toning piano-fortes, till 1762, 
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when he made his first appearance on the boards 
of the Richmond theatre, and two years after- 
wards his debut on the London stage as Ralph, 
in the opera of “The Maid of the Mill.” The 
principal part of the music to “ Lionel and 
Clarissa,’’ and the whole of that to the musi- 
cal entertainment of ‘‘ The Padlock,” written 
by him shortly afterwards, established his 
fame as a dramatic composer, which he sub- 
sequently increased by the production of nearly 
one hundred musical pieces for the stage, of 
more or less merit. The most celebrated of 
these are his ‘‘ Deserter,”’ brought out in 
1772; ‘* The Waterman,” the dialogue of 
which is alyo the production of his pen, in 1774; 
and ‘“ The Quaker,” in 1775. Though de- 
voted to dramatic composition, Dibdin never 
liked the profession of an actor ; and having at 
length quarrelled with Garrick, and indeed 
with the proprietors of all the principal thea- 
tres, as well as having failed in more than one 
managerial epeculation on his own account, he 
quitted the stage altogether, and made an at- 
tempt, which proved singularly successful, to 
entertain the public by his own unassisted 
powers; accompanying himself, in his own 
songs, on the piano-forte. The prolific quali- 
ties of his genius are ascertained by the prodi- 
gious number of songs which he wrote (words 
and music) for these entertainments, and sang 
at his saloon, near Leicester-square, to which 
he gave the title of ‘‘ Sans Souci.’”” They are 
said to have exceeded twelve hundred. Of 
these the majority display much originality 
and humour; but his sea songs in particular 
are very felicitously composed, and will, in all 
probability, continue popular in the navy 
while Britain hasa fleet. ‘* Poor Jack,’’ ‘‘ Tom 
Bowling,”’ &c. (the latter said to bave been 
a real tribute of affection to the memory of his 
brother,) and others of the same class, must 
be familiar to the ears of the major part of the 
community. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
these entertainments, and the large income 
they produced, aided by occcasional! assistance 
from government, who considered his exer- 
tions towards cheering the hearts, and sof- 
tening the sentiments of the sailors, worthy 
of reward, the improvidence which seems 
so frequently to attend the votaries of 
Thespis, kept Dibdin constantly poor, and 
he died in very indigent circumstances in 
1814, having, for some years previously, lJa- 
boured under a disorder which rendered him 
unable to perform for himself the commonest 
offices. Dr Kitchiner has lately published an 
edition of the best of his songs.—Biog. Dict. 


of Mus. 

DICEARCHUS, a Greek philosopher and 
historian, was the son of Phidias, and was 
born at Messina in Sicily. He was a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle. He composed a number 
of works which were much esteemed; one of 
the chief of them, of which there is a consi- 
derable fragment remaining, was a treatise, in 
three books, on the different people and cities 
of Greece, their manners, institations, &&c. 
His account of the republic of Sparta was so 
highly thought of, that a law was made for its 
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annual recital in the hall of the Ephori, in left in MS. a Latin treatise “On the Grecian 


ce of the young men of the city. 


An- Games,’’ annexed to an account of his life and 


other of his works is on the measurement of writings, published in 1739. He died in 1707. 


the mountains in Peloponnesus, of which a de- 
scription of Mount Pelion remains in the 


mes Brit. _Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol, ii. 
DICTYS (Crerensts) the supposed name 


** Geographies Veter. Script. Grec minores.”’ of a very ancient historian, who, serving under 


Vossii. Hist.Grec. Bayle. Moreri. 


| Idomeneus, a king of Crete, in the Trojan war, 


DICKINSON orDICKENSON(Epuunp) wrote an account of it in nine books, u 
a famous physician and chemist, was burn at which it is said that Homer founded his Iliad. 
Appleton in Berkshire, in 1624. In 1642 he, There is no account of him remaining, while 


went to Oxford, and was admitted one of the the work at present extant under his name is 


Eton postmasters at Merton college. 
taking his degrees in Arts, he turned his atten- | 
tion to the atudy of physic, of which be was 
admitted bachelor and doctor in 1656. In: 
(655 he published a work entitled ‘* Delphi 
Phoenicizantes, &c.’’ to prove that the Greeks 
borrowed the story of the Pythian Apollo, and 
all that related to the oracle of Delphos, from 
the holy Scriptures. This work displays deep 
learning in the eastern and Greek languages, 
and has caused great disputes ; Anthony Wood 
and some others maintaining that Dr Dicken- 
son was not the author of it, but had published, 
under his own name, the work of one Henry 
Jacob, a prodigy of learning, but a careless 
man, and so absorbed in his pursuits, that he 
suffered others to reap the fruits of his labours. 
However this may be, Dr Dickenson enjoyed 
the credit of the work, and the warden and 
fellows of Merton college gave him the place 
of superior reader of Linacre’s lectures, in re- 
ward of his great merit. In 1684 he came up 
to London to succeed Dr Willis, a physician 
of eminence lately dead; and was recom- 
mended by the earl of Arlington, whom he had 
cured of some disorder, to Charles IIT, by whom 
he was appointed one of his physicians 1n ordi- 
nary, and physician to the household ; which 
situations he retained during the remainder of 
Charles’s reign, and that of bis successor. 
Meeting with a French alchemist named Theo- 
dore Mundanus, he became a convert to the 
doctrine of the transmutation of metals, on 
which, in 1686, he published a work, entitled 
‘¢ Epistola Edmundi Dickinson, MD. and MR. 
ad Theod. Mund. Philosophum adeptum, de 
Quintessentia Philosophorum,”’ &c. Soon af- 
ter the abdication of James II, Dr Dickinson 
retired from practice, but devoted himself to 
his literary and philosophical studies, the 
fruits of which appeared in a labonous work, 
entitled ‘“‘ Physica Vetus et Vera, sive Tracta- 
tus de Naturali Veritate Ilexaemeri Mosaici, 
&c. ;’’ the object of which is to prove ‘‘ that 
the method and mode of the creation of the 
universe, according to the principles of true 
philosophy, are strictly and concisely laid 
down bY Moses.’” It displays great read- 
ing, but by no means proves the solidity of his 
judgment; at the time too when Newton had 
made public his principal discoveries, and 
other illustrious philosophers were making 
rapid advances in knowledge, to be seeking 
for philosophy in the scriptures, and in the ex- 
pluded theories of antiquity. Dr Dickenson 1s 
supposed to have been the author of ‘‘ Para- 
bola Philosophica, &c. or a Journey to the 
Mount of Mercury, by Philaretes.” He also 


After an obvious forgery.—Voss. Hist. Grec. 


DIDEROT (Denis) an eminent French 
writer, was the son ofa cutler at Langres, where 
he was born in 1713. He was educated by 
the Jesuits, who, with their usual policy in 
respect to youth of promising talents, sought 
to engage him in their society. An uncle also, 
who held a canonry, which he intended to be- 
stow upon him, caused him to receive the 
tonsure. He shewed however so little incli- 
nation for the clerical profession, that his father 
placed him with an attorney; but his attach- 
ment to literature preventing all application to 
the desk, he was finally left to follow his own 
inclinations. His studies were very multi- 
farious, including physics, geometry, meta- 
physics, moral philosophy, and belles lettres. 
The warmth of his imagination, the ready flow 
and animation of his language and conversa- 
tion, added to a decisiveness of tone and man- 
ner, which is almost national in France, soon 
produced him supporters and patrons at Paris. 
One of his earliest productions was a transla- 
tion from the English of ‘ Stanyan’s History 
of Greece,’ and in 1745 he obtained some 
commendation for his ‘“ Principles of Moral 
Philosophy.”” It was however a production 
which he published the following year, under 
the title of ‘‘Pensées Philosophiques,” that 
firat ensured his celebrity. This work, which 
was afterwards reprinted under the title of 
‘‘Etrennes aux Esprits forts,’’ first exhibited 
him as a most decided partisan of the new 
philosophy, and as it was generally read, and 
even became a companion to the toilet, it did 
Touch to advance the freedom of opinion, b 
which French society, especially in the capital, 
so rapidly became distinguished. In the same 
year he published a ‘‘ Dictionnaire Universelle 
de la Medicine,”’ which however was little 
more than a translation of James’s Medical 
Dictionary, and the success of this work in- 
duced some of his friends to recommend a 
translation of the dictionary of Chambors, but 
he now began to feel himself equal to bolder 
undertakings, and in conjunction with his 
friend D’Alembert, laid the plan of that 
great undertaking, the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Encyclo- 
pedique.’” Diderot took as his province the 
description of arts and trades, but he also fur- 
nished a number of supplemental articles in va- 
rious branches of science. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the mixed character of a work now 
so well known ; it is sufficient to observe that 
the share of Diderot is thought to discover 
much talent and information, obscured however 
by too great a parade of science and discur- 
siveness. The GSrset edition of this laborious 
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compilation made its appearance from 1751 to 
31767, with great occasional interruption ; the 
sale. owing to the scepticism of its tone, being 
sometimes suspended, and even the printers 
imprisoned. With a very inadequate recom- 
pense, Diderot superintended the undertaking 
fortwenty years ; but previously, and in the mean 
time, published various other works in specu- 
lative philosophy, which created a cousiderable 
sensation. For one of these, “‘ Lettre sur les 
Aveugles, a l'usage de ceux qui voyent,” he 
was imprisoned six weeks in Vincennes. His 
other productions of a kindred nature are, 
‘* Lettre sur les Sourds et les Muets, a ]’usage 
de ceux qui entendent et qui parlent ;” ‘* Le 
sixieme Sens ;’’ ‘‘ Pensées sur les Jnterpretation 
de la Nature ;”’ “Code de la Nature,’”’ &c. 
The ‘‘Systéme de la Nature,” attributed to 
Robinet, is also said to have been written by 
Diderot, and it is probable that at all events 
he revised it. Unhappily too for his reputa- 
tion, he also wrote “ Les Bijoux Indisciets,” a 
tale, in which the wit forms a poor atonement 
for the licentiousness, His two comedies in 
rose, “Le Fils Naturel,’’ 1757, and ‘* Le 
ére de Famille,’’ 1758, on the contrary, are 
equally moral and interesting. He is hkewise 
author of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Public Education,”’ 
‘‘ An Eulogy on (Samuel) Richardson,” and 
an ‘* Essay on the life and writings of Seneca 
the Philosopher,’’ 1779, his last performance. 
At the close of his dictionary he was obliged 
to sell his library, which was purchased by the 
empress of Russia for 50,000 livres, he being 
allowed the use of it during his life. He was 
much patronised by this sovereign, and even 
visited Russia at her invitation; but he soon 
found that his ardent and enthusiastic manner 
was no yecommendation in a courtly circle, 
Wawever modified. Diderot, in the latter part 
of life, took umbrage at some passages in the 
‘* Confessions” of ousseau, and wrote against 
the latter with more bitterness than the public 
approved of, In fact, these two men of genius 
greatly resembled each other in the querulous 
susceptibility of their temperament ; and their 
complaints of each other may produce a smile 
at the extraordinary want of self-knowledge 
occasionally betrayed by possessors of the 
brightest faculties. As one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the new philosophical body, be- 
sides the countenance of the empress of Rus- 
sia, he also acquired the protection of Frederic 
of Prussia, who made him a member of the 
academy of Berlin. He died suddenly on the 
Stet of July, 1784, aged seventy-one. The 
abbé Barruel asserts that he had previously 
felt disposed to give up his scepticism, and 
had sent for a priest, but that the philosophers 
hurried him out of town. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that Barruel is as poor an 
authority for facts of this nature, as the warmer 
partisans of the new philosophy often proved 
themselves in regard to points of a contrary 
description. To conclude: Diderot was a 
man of brilliant talent and ardent imagination, 
who, having taken his side, supported it as 
usual with enthusiasts of his temperament. 
” His information was certainly great, and 
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his powers of mind of a high order, but his 
happiest thoughts were often obscured by 
cloudy reasoning, and passages of lumiuous 
energy stood frequently contrasted with others 
of metaphysical obscurity ; while in both ex- 
tremes he was offensive by a tone of arrogance 
and self-sufficiency. His principal works are 
collected in 8ix volumes, 8vo.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Monthly Review. 

DIDOT (Amproee) an eminent French 
printer, was born at Paris in 1730. Ile was 
the son of a printer and bookseller, who be- 
stowed upon him a classical education, and 
he entered into business with an extreme en- 
thusiasm for the improvement of printing. He 
improved stereotype printing, perfected the 
construction of mills for the manufacture of fine 
paper, and invented many of the curious ma- 
chines and instruments now commonly used 
in the typographic art. ‘The Delphin editions 
of the classics, and various other sterling works, 
issued from the press of Didot, who endea- 
voured to unite in his family every talent 
auxiliary to the art of printing, one of his sons 
becoming a celebrated type-founder, and both 
deservedly sharing with their father in the re- 
putation of beiug the first printers of their day. 
Didot was as much respected for his bene- 
volence as his talents. Such was his anxiety 
for accuracy, that, at the age of seventy-three, 
he read five times over each sheet of his son’s 
stereotype edition of Montaigne. He died at 
Paris in 1804.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DIDY MUS, a musical writer of Alexandria, 
in the reign of the emperor Nero, by whom 
he was much esteemed. Tie wrote upon gram- 
mar and medicine, as well as music ; but his 
works are al) lost, and every thing now kouown 
of his principles of harmony, is to be gathered 
from Ptolemy. As he preceded the latter, he 
was the first who introduced the minor tone 
into the scale, and consequently the practical 
major third, which harmonized the whole sys- 
tem, and pointed out the road to counterpoint. 
He seems to merit the honour which most cri- 
tics have bestowed on Ptolemy. According to 
Doni, he also appears to have a better title to 
the invention of modern harmony, or music in 
parts, than Guido.— Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

DIDYMUS of Alexandria, an ecclesiasti- 
cal writer of the fourth century. Although he 
lost his eyes at five years of age, he applied to 
study so vigorously that he became versed in 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, philosophy, music, 
and even geometry and astronomy. [Fle also 
studied the scriptures with preat diligence, and 
became president or principal of the celebrated 
catechetical school -of Alexandria, ranking 
among his disciples St Jerome, Rufinus, Pal- 
ladius, and Isidore. He was the author of va- 
rious learned works, none of which have reach- 
ed us, but a Latin version by St Jerome, of 
“ A Treatise on the Holy Spirit ;” ‘* Breves 
quedam Enarrationes in Epistolas canonicas,” 
inserted in the fourth volume of the Biblio- 
theca Patrum; a fragment of ‘A Book 
against the Manicheans,”’ and ‘‘ Notes and 
Observations upon the Acts of the Apostles,” 
in erted by J. C. Wolff, in his ‘ Anecdota 
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Greca,” vol.i. It is not certain when he! quitates Biblicw,’’ folio; « Antiquitates Novi 
died ; but he was living in 392, at the age of ,Testamenti,” folio.— Moreri. Noup. Dicte 
eighty-four.— Dupin. Cave’s Hist. Lit. Moreri.| Hist. 

DIEMEN (Anrusony Van) a governor off DIETRICH (Curistran Wittram Erne 
the Dutch East-India settlements, was born| NesT) an ingenious modern German artist, 
at Kuilenburgh, where his father was vargo-! born at Weimar in Saxony in 1712. His fa- 
master. At the beginning of the seventeenth | ther, from whom he learnt the incipient prin- 
century he went in a subordinate military ca- ciples of his art, was painter to the duke of 
pacity to India, where, owing to his knowledge | Weimar. He was further instructed by Thiele 
of accompts, he was selected as a clerk by go- of Dresden, where he settled, and was patro- 
vernment, and at length rose to be accountant- ' nised by the court, which sent him in 1742 
general of India. In 1631 he sailed to Hol-:into Italy; but his studies at Rome and Ve- 
land as commander of the Indian fleet, and nice do not appear to have had much influence 
returning to India, was appointed governor- on his style, which is purely German. He 
general by the managers of the Dutch East- |! excelled in landscapes, in which he formed 


India Company in 1635. In 1642 he dis- 
patched Abel Tasman with two vessels to ex- 
plore the unknown courtries towards the south, 


part of which, an island, forming the southern | 


extremity of New Holland, received from him 
the name which it still retains, of ‘‘ Van Die- 
men’s Land.’”’ He died on the 19th Apnl, 
1615, after holding the supreme power in In 
dia for upwards of nine years.—General Hist. 
Dict. bu Luiscius. Cook's Voyages. 
DIEMERBROECK  (Issranpn Van) an 
eminent physician, was born at Montfort in 
Holland in 1609, and after studying at Utrecht 
and Leyden, he went to France, and took his 
degree of MD. He settled for some time at 
Nimeguen, where a pestilence raging in 16335, 
6, and 7, afforded him much opportunity for 
practical observation. 
Utrecht, where he was made professor extra- 


and professor in ordinary in 1651. 
in 1674, His principal work is his treatise 
the plague at Nimeguen, with observauons, 
&c. We also published ‘‘ De Variolhs et 
Morbillis liber singularis ;’”’ ‘‘ Observationes 
et Curationes Medica centum;’’ ‘‘ Disputa- 
tiones Practice de morbis Capitis, Thoracis, et 
imi Ventris ;’’ and ‘‘ Anatome corpons hu- 
mani,’” which has been several times reprint- 
ed and translated into French and English, 
and is a complete compendium of anatomy and 
physiology.——Jluller’s Bibl. Med. Pruct. et Anu- 
tom. Moreri. 


DIETERIC (Joun Conrap) a learned Lu- | 


theran divine, was born at Butzbach, a town 
of Wetteravia, in 1612. On finishing hia aca- 
demical studies he travelled into Folland, 
where he cultivated the acquaintance of most 
of the Dutch literati, and made some stay 
at Leyden, to consult the libraries there. 
After visiting Denmark and Prussia he re- 
turned to his native country, and in 1639 was 
appointed professor of Greek and history, by 
George II, landgrave of Hesse. In 1653, 
upon the establishment of the university of 
Giessen, he discharged the duties of his pro- 
fessorships in that place, where he remained 
until his death in 1669. He was the author 
of De Perigrinatione Studiorum ;” ‘ Anti- 
quitates Romane ;” ‘‘latreum Hippocrati- 
cum ;” “ Breviarium historicum et geographi- 
cum ;”’ “ Breviarium pontificum ;”’ “ Brevia- 
rium haereticorum et conciliorum ;" ‘ Anti- 


He next removed to, 
; ing. 
ordinary of medicine in the university in 1649, | 
He died | 
the Hague, which vituation he dec lined. 
‘““De Peste, Lib. iv,’’ giving the history of. 


himself chiefly on Claude Lorraine, Berghem, 
&c. His scripture subjects are chiefly in the 
style of Rembrandt, and his conversation 
pieces in that of Wattean. In all his pic- 


| tures the colouring is excellent ; and he had 


the art of giving tothe whole a spirit and an 
effect which are peculiarly his own. In copy- 
ing, he possessed a versatility and readiness in 
the highest degree ecuacedinny: following 
the most opposite styles with equal facility. 
He was also very emiment as an engraver.— 
Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. Hirsching’s 
Manual. 

DIEU (I.ewts pF) a learned Dutch pro- 
testant divine, was born at Flushing in 1590. 
After concluding his studies, when he was of 
proper age to engage im the work of the mi- 
nistry, he was for two years pastor at Flush- 
Ilis eloquence was so effective, that 
prince Maurice of Orange hearing him preach, 
was desirous to make hin court minister at 
In 
1619 he was called to Leyden to assist his un- 
cle, Colonius, in the professorship of the Wal- 
loon college, which office he discharged until 
his death in 1642. His works are—* Histo- 
ria Christi et S. Petri Persice consenpta ;” 

Animadversiones in quatuor Evanyelia ;°’ 

Grammatica trilinguis, Hebraica, Syriaca, 
et Chaldaica ;” ‘* Apocalypsis Synaca ex Ma- 
nuscripto exempl. biblioth. J. Scaligeri edita,”’ 
4to; ‘*‘Animadversiones in Acta Apostolo- 

~ Compendium Grammatice Hebrai- 

_  €Ruadimenta lingue Persice ;°’ ‘* Cri- 
tica Sacra,”’ folio; ‘‘ Aphorismi Theologici ;” 
‘‘Rhetorica Sacra;’’ ‘* Animadversiones in 
Epist. ad Romanos, &c. ;’”’ ‘* Animadversiones 
in omnes libros Vet. Testament: ;” ' Gram- 
matica Linguarum Orientalium,’”’ &c.— Moreri, 
Bayle. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DIEZ (Juan or Jounn Mariiy) a Spanish 
partisan officer, distinguished for lis conduct 
during the French invasions of his native 
country. He was the son of a peasant, and 
born in the district of Valladolid in Old Cas- 
tile, in 1775. Accustomed from his childhood 
to hard labour, he early acquired great bodily 
strength. Having a peculiar predilection for 
a military life, he ran away from home at the 
age of sixteen, and enlisted in the army, but 
his father procured his discharge. On the 

roclamation of war against France, after the 
volution, he again entered the army as a 
private in the dragoons of Spaing He served 
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till the restoration of peace, when he returned 
home, married, and resumed his agricultural 
employment. Patriotism and a love of enter- 
prise drew him from his peaceful Jabours on 
the invasion of the territory of Spain by Buona- 
parte. In 1808 he placed himself at the head 
of a party of four or five of his neighbours, 
and commenced hostilities against the enemy, 
killing their couriers, and thus obtaining a sup- 
ply of horses, arms, and ammunition. After 
the atrocities committed by the French at Ma- 
drid on the 2d of May, a spirit of resentment 
was excited in the country, and Martin easily 
procured associates, and openly prosecuted his 
system of harassing annoyance and extermi- 
nation against the French. At this period he 
acquired the appellation of ef Empecinado, by 
which he is best known. He is supposed to 
have been so called from the darkness of his 
complexion ; but itis rather a local distinc- 
tion, common to all the inhabitants of bis na- 
tive place, and applied to him by way of emi- 
mence. With the increase of his band, the 
Empecinado extended his operations; and be- 
setting the roads, not only intercepted the 
couriers of the enemy, but also seized their 
canvoys, and harassed their small parties, so 
as to distress and alarm them exceedingly. 
With no more than twelve comrades he is re- 
tted to have destroyed above six hundred 
renchmen in three months. At first he nei- 
ther gave nor expected quarter; but at length 
finding himself at the head of forty-eight well- 


armed men, he no longer pursued that barba- | 


rous practice. He had many opportunities, 
during his desultory operations, of signalizing 
his personal prowess. In an affair with a 
considerable party of the enemy, he singled 
out the commander as his immediate opponent. 
The Frenchman wounded the Empecinado by 
a sword-thrust through his arm into his side. 
Enraged, but not daunted by the pain, he 
dexterously avoided another blow aimed at 
him, and seizing his adversary by the neck, 
dragged him from his horse, and fell with him 
to the ground, but kept himself uppermost. 
Both were disarmed, and struggled violently ; 
at last, asthe Frenchman refused to surrender, 
the Empecinado held him down with one 
hand, and snatching up a stone with the 
other, dashed out his brains. In September 
1809, Martin, who commanded 170 men, all 
mounted, ranged his troops in three divisions, 
and in compliance with the invitation of the 
jeota of Guadalaxara, passed into that province 
to check the inroads of the enemy. He was 
afterwards employed under the orders of the 
ecommander-in-chief of the second army; and 
the value of his services being duly appreciated, 
he was at length made a brigadier-general 
of cavalry. When raised to this rank he still] 
retained habits of bis former life ; and but 
for the importunities of his friends, he would 
mot have exchanged his peasant’s dress for a 

’s uniform. The French troops sent 
against him were almost uniformly defeated ; 
but on one occasion he was overpowered, and 
only escaped falling into their hands, by leap- 
ing Gown a dangerous precipice He attended 
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the duke of Wellington in triumph to Madrid, 
after the expulsion of the French, and some 
time after received his commands to join the 
second army in the neighbourhood of Tortosa, 
at the head of 4,850 men, horse and foot. 
When peace was restored to his country, he 
still retained his anxiety for her welfare, and 
freely addressed to the munisters of govern- 
ment his advice and remonstrances. Healso had 
a Jetter written to king Ferdinand, dated Febru- 
ary 13th, 1815, a very remarkable composi- 
tion, bearing the impress of strong intellectual 
power. ‘his epistle was published in 18283, 
in a work entitled ‘* The Military Exploits of 
D. Juan Martin Diez, the Empecinado, who 
first commanded, and then organized the Sys- 
tem of Guerilla Warfare in Spain,” from which 
the preceding details are chiefly derived. All 
the services of this brave officer, during the 
war which preceded the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand, could not suffice to atone for the crime 
of opposing the invasion of the liberties of 
Spain, since the return of that prince. The 
Empecinado had laid down his arms on the 
faith of a treaty, notwithstanding which, he 
was seized and executed at Rueda, on the 
19th of August, 1825, with circumstances of 
insulting cruelty highly disgraceful to his per- 
secutors. As the originator of that system of 
desultory warfare which contributed much to 
the expulsion of the invading army from Spain, 
Diez exhibits strong claims to notice. His 
natural talents were not assisted by cultiva- 
tion, as he could wiite no more than his name, 
and his manners were rude, and his temper 
violent ; yet he was partial to the society of 
well-informed persons, and disposed to attend to 
their advice ; while with the greatness of mind 
which characterises conscious wortb, he never 
scrupled to acknowledge his humble origin, or 
the limited sphere of his si formation <a Edu: 
DIGBY (sir Everarp) an English gentle- 
man, mnemorable for the share he had in the 
gunpowder plot, for which he suffered. He 
was the son of Everard Digby, of Drystoke in 
Rutlandshire, a protestant gentleman of parts 
and learning. His father dying when he was 
young, he was unfortunately left to the entire 
superintendence of some bigotted priests, who 
gave him the unfortunate bias which led to 
his destruction. On the accession of James 1 
he was knighted, and soon after marrying an 
heiress he was deemed a wealthy and prosper- 
ous gentlemen. Seduced by sir ‘Thomas Tres- 
ham, and otber catholic zealots, he became 
privy to the gunpowder plot, and offered 
1,500/, towards defraying the expences. On 
the detection of the conspiracy he denied his 
guilt; but on his trial partly endeavoured to 
extenuate his crime, in consequence of the 
treatment of the catholics, and a sense of duty ; 
and indeed from facts collected from some 
slips of paper, on which he wrote his senti- 
ments with lemon juice, while under confine- 
ment, in order to be conveyed to his lady, he 
seems, like the rest of the conspirators, to have 
acted on a religious ground entirely ; and thus 
can bigotry palter with human reason. A 
more correct sense of the natare of the crime 
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for which he suffered, seems to have been ex- 
pressed by him at his execution, which took 
place on the SOth January, 1606, on which 
day he was hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
the west end of St Paul’s church, London. 
This unhappy victim of blind religious zeal, 
left two sons, afterwards sir Kenelm and sir 
Johu Digby.—Biog. Brit. Dodd's Ch. Hist. 

DIGBY (Joun) earl of Bristol, was born 
of an ancient family at Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire, in 1580, and was educated at Magda- 
len college, Oxford. On returning from his 
travels he became gentleman of the privy 
chamber to James I, who sent him ambassa- 
dor to Spain in 1611. In 1616 he was ad- 
mitted of the privy council, and in 1618 was 
advanced to the peerage by the title of baron 
Digby of Sherborne. In 1621 he was sent 
ambassador to Spain, and in 1622 again to the 
same court to negociate a marriage between 
Charles and the Spanish infanta. On his re- 
turn he was accused of misconduct by Buck- 
ingham, and sent to the Tower, but was soon 
released. After the accession of Charles I, 
the contention between him and Buckingham 
extended even to mutual accusations of high 
treason. Notwithstanding his indifferent treat- 
ment from both James and Charles, he espoused 
the king’s party in the subsequent struggle, 
and after losing his estate, died in exile at 
Paris in 1653. This able nobleman was the 
author of several poems and verses, and also 
translated Du Moulin’s defence of the pro- 
testant faith.— Biog. Brit. 

DIGBY (sir Kenewtm) the eldest son of 
the unfortunate sir Everard Digby, was born 
at Gothurst in Buckinghamshire, in 1603. He 
was educated in the protestant religion, and 
entered at Gloucester hall, Oxford, where he 
much distinguished himself by the acuteness of 
his mind and the extent of his acquisitions. 
On his return from his travels he was presented 
to the king, who bestowed upon him the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He at the same time 
made much noise by bringing back with him a 
recipe for making a sympathetic powder for 
the cure of wounds, in which quackery it is 
possible that he deceived himself, as he was 
much addicted to the philosophy which em- 
ployed itself in alchymy and occult qualities. 
On the accession of Charles I, he rose into 
great favour, being created a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, a commissioner of the navy, and a 
governor of the Trinity House. He soon after 
fitted out a small squadron at bisown expence, 
to cruize against the Algerines and Venetians, 
and obtained some spirited advantages over the 
shipping of both these powers. He returned 
with a great increase of reputation, and adding 
considerable address and graceful elocution, tc 
a fine person and an imposing manner, very na- 
turally made aconsiderable figure. On a visi 
to France he was warmly assailed by the catho- 
lic ecclesiastics, who, invalving him in the 
maze of controversy, finally reclaimed him to 
the religion of his ancestors ; which, consider. 
ing his predilection for mystery and subtle dis. 
putation, was by no means extraordinary. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, he was com 
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mitted prisoner to Winchester house, where 
he amused himself by writing some very acute 
observations on the ‘‘ Religio Medici,” of sir 
Thomas Browne, and on the ninth canto of the 
“airy Queen, in which Spenser has introduced 
ome mysterious matter in regard to numbers, 
Being liberated, he passed into France, and 
visited Descartes, who, it is said, discovered 
iim by his conversation previously to announce- 
nent. In 1646 he printed at Paris his own 
hilosophical system, in two works, entitled 
‘ A Treatise on the Nature of Bodies,” and 
‘A Treatise on the Nature and Operation of 
the Soul.”” In 1651 he also published, ‘‘ In- 
stitutionum Peripateticarum, cum Appendice 
Theologium de Origine Mundi.” All these 
treatises are written in the spirit of the corpus- 
cular philosophy, which they support with 
more learning and ingenuity than solidity or 
force. After the ruin of the royal cause he 
returned to England to compound for his estate, 
but was not allowed to remain; yet he visited 
it again during the protectorate, it is said, 
with a view to negociate a toleration of the ca- 
tholic religion ; a measure to which the policy 
of Cromwell, whose strong mind began to per- 
ceive the advantages of general toleration, was 
not averse. He resided in the south of France 
in 1656 and 1657, and produced at Mont- 
pelier, ‘‘ A Discourse on the Cure of Wounds 
by Sympathy.”’ Both in this and in another 
learned discourse, attributed to him, on the 
subject of alchymy, it is very difficult to be sa- 
tisfied that he did not intermix a considerable 
portion of imposture with his self-delusion. 
On the Restoration he returned to England, 
and met with a polite reception at court, but 
was not again brought forward into public life. 
He however became a member of the Royal 
Society, and was much visited by men of sci- 
ence. Hemarried a lady who was highly dis- 
tinguished for beauty, and in other respects 
almost as singular as himself. Of this lady, 
usually styled the celebrated Venetia Digby, a 
great many pictures and busts are extant; 
but she died while still young. Sir Kenelm 
died in 1665, at the age of sixty-two, leaving 
vne son, who dying without issue, that branch 
of the family became extinct.—Biog. Brit, 
Pennant's Journey from Chester to London. 
DIGBY (Georce lord) son of John, earl 
of Bristol, was born during his father’s em- 
bassy to Madrid in 1612. He distinguished 
himself much while at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, and in the beginning of the long parlia- 
ment opposed the court, but seceded from the 
opposition, on the measures against the earl of 
Strafford. He then distinguished himself as 
warmly on the side of the king, and was made 
secretary of state in 1648. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, he ran great riske for the 
king’s service ¢ and after the death of the un- 
happy Charles, was excepted from pardon by 
the parliament, and was obliged to live in 
exile until the Restoration, when he recovered 
all he had lost, and was made knight of the 
garter. He wrote a comedy called “ Elvisa, 
and also letters to bis cousin, sir Kenelm 


Digby, against popery, although he ended by 
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becoming a catholic himself. “ He was a 
singular person,” saye lord Orford, ‘* whose 
life was all contradiction: he wrote against 
popery and embraced it; he was a zealous 
opposer of the court and a sacrifice to it; 
he was conscientiously converted in the midst 
of the prosecution of lovd Strafford, and was 
Most uncohscientiously a persecutor of lord Cla- 
rendon. With great parts, he always hurt 
himself and his friends; with romantic bra- 
very, he was always an unsuccessful commander. 
He spoke for the test act, although a catholic, 
and addicted himself to astrology on the birth- 
day of true philosophy.”——Biog. Brit. Park's 
Orford, vol. iii. 

DIGGES (Leonarp) an English arithme- 
tician, was born at Barhamin Kent, and edu- 
cated at University college, Oxford. He be- 
came a skilful mathematician and architect, 
and was also very able in the construction of 
fortifications. His works are—*‘ Tectoricum,”’ 
a treatise on surveying; “ A Geometrical 
Practical Treatise named Pantometria, in three 
books ;”” ** A Discourse Geometrical of the 
five regular and Platonic Bodies, containing 
sundry theoretical and practical Propositions ;” 
also a treatise entitled ‘‘ Prognostication ever- 
lasting, or Rules to judge the Weather.”” He 
died in 1575 or 4.—Fuller’s Worthies of Eng. 
Biog. Brit. 

DIGGES (Tuomas) son of the preceding, 


also an eminent mathematician, was educatcd 


at Oxford. When queen Elizabeth sent some | 
of her forces to assist the Netherlands in throw- 


ing off the Spanish yoke, he was appointed to 
the office of muster-master-general, in which 
situation he became skilled in military tactics. 
He died in 1695. His works are—‘‘ A Traa- 
tise named Stratioticos, requisite for the Per- 
fection of Soldiers,” begun by his father, but 
finished by himself; ‘‘ Alz sive Scale Mathe- 
maticz, containing Demonstrations for finding 
the Parallax of any Comet, or other Celestial 
Body ;” ‘‘ Motives for Associations to main- 
tain the Religion established ;’’ ‘‘ Perfect De- 
scription of the Celestial Orbs ;”’ “‘ England’s 
Defence,” &c.— Bivg. Brit. 

DIGGES (sir Dupury) eldest son of the 
preceding, was born in 1583, and was also 
educated at Oxford. After being knighted by 
James 1, in 1618, he was sent ambassador to 
the czar of Muscovy ; and in 1620 was joined 
in a commission to Holland for obtaining resti- 
tution of some property seized from the Eng- 
lish in the East Indies. He was a member of 
the parliament of 1621, in which he resisted 
the court measures, and in the first parliament 
of Charles in 1626, engaged with so much 
zeal in the impeachment of Villiers duke of 
Buckingham, that in consequence of a speech 
made by him at a conference with the house of 
lords, was committed to the Tower. He 
was however discharged, and sat in the par- 
liament of 1628, as knight of the shire for 

and continued to act with the patriotic 
, until his influence and abilities render- 
ing it an object to bring him over, he was at 
sength by the office of master of the 
tolls, which he received in 1636. He how- 
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ever enjoyed this but three years, — 
which he took no decisive part in public af- 
fairs. He died in 1639. He was the author 
of ‘‘A Discourse concerning the Rights and 
Privileges of the Subject ;” “ A Defence of 
Trade ;” and ‘* Speeches in the Rushworth 
collection.” —IIlis third son, Dup wry, was a 
zealous loyalist, and wrote son e tracts against 
the rebellion.—Lronanrp, the brother of sir 
Dudley, was the author of some commenda- 
tory verses on Shakspeare, and translated from 
Latin irfto English verse, ‘‘ Claudian’s Ra 
of Proserpine ;’? and from Spanish, ‘‘ The 
History of Gerardo, the unfortunate Spaniard, 
written by Goncalo de Lespadas.”’ He died in 
1635.—Biog. Brit. Ath. Or. 

DILLON (Wentwortn) earl of Roscom- 
mon, a nobleman who ranks among-the British 
poets, wasthe son of James Dillon, bearing the 
same title, by a sister of the celebrated earl of 
Strafford. He was born in Ireland in 1633, 
and received his early education at lord Straf- 
ford’s seut in Yorkshire, whence he was re- 
moved to the protestant university of Caen in 
Normandy, where his studies were directed by 
the learned Bochart. He then travelled into 
Italy, and returning to England soon after the 
Restoration, was made captain of the band of 
pensioners. He suffered from the contagion 
of this dissolute court, ruined his estate by 
gaming, involved himself in quarrels, and at 
length found it pecessary to visit Ireland to 
attend to his property. Unfortunately however, 
he followed very nearly the same course in 
Dublin as in London, to which he quickly re- 
turned, and was made master of the horse to 
the duchess of York, and married a daughter 
of the earl of Burlington. From this time he 
appears to have acted with more discretion, 
and owing to his cultivation of letters, became 
distinguished among the wits and poets of the 
day. It is mentioned to his honour, that he 
formed the design of an academy for improving 
and fixing the English language, but it is un- 
necessary to say that it never took effect. On 
the accession of James IT, it is said, that fore- 
seeing the disturbances that would ensue from 
his bigotry, he visited Italy, and took up his 
residence at Rome, where he died of the gout 
in 1684. The productions by which lord Ros- 
common acquired celebrity are few in number ; 
the principal being an ‘‘ Essay on translated 
Verse,”’ which lays down, with good sense and 
tolerably elegant versification, the rules which 
ought to govern poetical translations. His 
other poems are translations *of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, of Virgil’s sixth Eclogue, of the 
Dies Ire, of a scene in Pastor Fido, &c. none 
of which claim particular attention. Dr John- 
son calls him the most correct writer of Eng- 
lish verse before Dryden.-—Biog. Brit. 

DIMSDALE (Tomas, baron) a physician 
eminent for his diffusion of the practice of 
moculation for the small pox. He was the son 


of a surgeon and apothecary at Theydon Gar- 
non in Essex, where he was born in 1712. 


After being regularly educated to the profes- 
sion of physic, he settled at Hertford ; but in 
conseouence of the death of his wife, to divert 
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his afflictiom offered his services, in the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, as a volunteer medical assistant 
to the army of the duke of Cumberland. In 

1746 he married again, and being in opulent 
circumstances, declined practice, until his fa- 

mily becoming numerous, he returned to active | 
life, and took his degree as a physician in 1761. | 
Having acquired great reputation for the supe- | 
riority of his mode of inoculation, on which | 
subject in 1766 he published a treatise, he was | 
invited to Russia by the empress Catharine, to | 
introduce the practice into her dominions. | 
This invitation he accepted, and arriving at 

St Petersburgh in July 1768, he safely ino- 

culated the empress and the grand duke Paul, 

for which operation he received 1%,000/. and a 
pension of 500/. per annum, with the here- 

ditary title of baron. On his return from St 
Petersburg he opened a banking-house in 

Cornhill, and in 1780, being elected represen- 

tative in parliament for Hertford, declined fur- 

ther medical practice. He however again 

visited Russia in 1781 to inoculate the grand 
dukes Alexander and Constantine, and was once 

more munificently rewarded. He retired from 
parlament in 1790, and died in 1800, at the 

advanced age of eighty-nine. Lesides the 

essay already mentioned, he published ‘‘ ‘Tracts 

on Inoculation,” which supply some curious 

particulars of his adventures in Russia. He 

was a member of the Royal Society, and of the 

Bath Agricultural Socicty, and much esteemed 

for his tranquil disposition and general philan- 

thropy.— Gent. Mag. Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

DINARCHUS, an orator of Greece, the 
son of Sostratus, and disciple of ‘Theophrastus, 
was employed in writing harangues when the 
city of Athens was without orators. Being 
accused of receiving bribes from the enemies 
of the republic, be took to flight, and did not 
return until fifteen years afterwards, about 
the year 340 before Christ. Three of his 
orations have descended to us; one against 
Demosthenes, abounding in the grossest abuse. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, styles him De- 
mosthenes the Savage.—Moreri. Saaii Ono- 
mast. 

DINOCRATES or DINOCHARES, a ce- 
lebiated Grecian architect, was a Macedo- 
nian, and lived in the 112th Olympiad, or 
53% BC, Washing to be introduced to Alex- 
ander the Great, he assumed the costume 
of Hercules, with his lion’s skin and club, 
and presented himself to the king. Alex- 
ander enquiring who he was: ‘I am,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ Dinocrates, the Macedonian architect, 
and bring to yuur majesty thoughts and de- 
signs worthy of your greatness; for 1 have 
lad out mount Athos into the form of a man, 
in whose left hand I have desiyned the walls 
of a great city ; and ali the rivers of the mount 
to flow into his right, and thence into the sea.’’ 
Alexander was amused with his project, but 
declined putting it in execution ; he however 
took the artist with him to Egypt, and employ- 
ed him in planning Alexandna. Le is also 
said to have finished the rebuilding of the 
famous temple of Ephesus. Pliny relates, in 
Lis Natural History, that being employed by 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus to build a temple to the 
memory of his wife, Arsinoe, Dinocrates sn- 
tended to construct the dome of magnet, in 
order to suspend an iron statue of the queen 
in the air; an idle tale, largely partaking of 
the foolish credulity of the times in which 
Pliny wrote.—Vitrupius. Plin. lib. xxxiv. 
Moreri. 

DINOSTRATUS, an ancient mathemati- 
cian, who, according to Proclus, lived in the 
time of Plato, of whom he was a disciple, 
about 560 years BC. He was however more 
addicted to mathematical than to philosophi- 
cal pursuits, and was the inventor of the qua- 
dratrix or curve called by his name, by which 
the quadrature of the circle is effected, though 
not geometrically, but only mechanically.— 
Moreri. Hutton’s Mathemat. Dict. 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, an orator and so- 
phist, the son of Pasicrates, was born at Pru- 
sa in Bithynia, and hved at Rome under 
Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian, which last 
emperor would have put him to death for 
the freedom of his speech, had he not retired 
into Thrace. After the decease of Domitian 
he returned to Rome, and acquired the patro- 
nage of Nero and Trajan, and died at a very 
advanced age. His orations were published 
first at Milan, in Greek, in 1476, 4to ; a part 
of them was translated and pubhshed by the 
late rev. Gilbert Waketield in 1800, with notes 
critical and illustrative. This writer is some- 
times confounded with the father, John Chry- 
sostom. — Fabric. Bibl. Gree. Wakefteld’s 
Preface. 

JIOCLES, an ancient mathematician, of 
whom it is only kuown that he flourished 
before the commencement of the fifth century, 
and was the inventor of the cissoid, a curve 
line of the second order, usually called the 
cissoid of Diocles. It is rechoned by Newton 
among the defective hyperbolas, and is used 
for finding two continued mean proportionals, 
between two other given lines.—Moreri, Hut- 
ton’s Math. Dict. 

DIOCLETIAN (Caivs Varerius Avre- 
Lius DiocLeTianus) emperor of Rome, was 
a native of the town of Doclea in Illyria, 
whence he was named Docles and Diocles, 
afierwards changed to the more sonorous ap- 
pellation by which he is known in history. He 
was the son of a slave, but having obtained 
admission into the Roman army, he gradually 
rose to the command of the imperial guards. 
Numerian, one of the sons and successors of 
the emperor Carus, having been assassinated 
by Aper, the prztorian prefect, Diocletian 
was chosen emperor by the soldiers in 284, 
He avenged the death of Numerian, and 
marched against Carinus, another of the sons 
of Carus, who was killed by one of his own 
officers, and Diocletian thus became sole em- 
peror in the year 285. The exigencies of 
state however induced him almost iminedi- 
ately to take Maximian as the partner of hia 
imperial power; and Constantius Chlorus, 
and Galerius were at the same time created 
Cesars, and invested with an inferior 
of authority. ‘The aoe and activity of 
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Diocleuan, enabled him, with the help of his 
essociates, to repel the incursions of the bar- 
barians, punish those who rebelled against his 
governmert, and maintain, with a degree of 
dignity, the imperial sway over the Roman 
world, After reigning cighteen years, he re- 
signed the empire to the Cwsars ; and with 
his colleague, Maximian, retired to a private 
life, at Salona in Dalmatia, where he erected 
for himself a superb palace, the ruins of which 
still remain. His retirement however was 
disturbed by the quarrcls of his successors, 
and the misfortunes of his family ; and he is 
said to have ended his life by taking poison. 
HIis death happened in 31:3, at the age of six- 
ty-eight. The reign of this prince is remarka- 
ble for the general and severe persecution of 
the rising scct of the Christians. As in many 
similar cases, this severity was the means of 
augmenting their zeal and multiplying their 
numbers ; and after being renewed under 
the succeeding emperors, terminated in the 
triumph of their faith when Constantine 
ascended the throne.—Crevier. Gibbon. 

DIODATL (Jonx) an eminent divine, was 
born at Lucea, about the year 1089, of a noble 
catholic family, but embracing the protestant 
faith early in life, he removed to Geneva, 
where he made such progress in his studies, 
that at the age of nineteen he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew in that university. Some 
time afterwards he was made professor of theo- 
logy, and in 1619 was deputed, with his col- 
league, Theodore Tronclin, to represent. the 
Genevan clergy at the synod of Dort, and hs 
abilities were so much respected by that synod, 
that he was one of the six ministers appointed 
to draw up the Belgic confession of faith, 
which was intended to secure the professors 
of the reformed religion in Holland within the 
pale of pure and unadulterated Calvinism. 
Diodati is most celebrated for a translation-of 
the Bible into Italian, faithful and elegant, but 
too paraphrastical ; and father Simon main- 
tains that lis notes are rather the serious me- 
ditations of a divine, than the judicious re- 
flexions of a critic. IJ]le also translated the 
Bible into French, but is not thought to have 
succeeded so well in this as in the Italian. 
He was the first translator into French of 
** Father Paul’s History of the Council of 
Trent,’ which is faithful, but not very cle- 
gant. According to Spanheim and Grotius, 
Diodati was the author of two trauslations from 
the English, one into French, the other into 
Italian, of Sir Edwin Sandys's ‘ Europe 
Speculum,”’ or a Survey of the State of Re- 
ligion in the Western Parts of the World,” 
1626, with additions to the first ten chapters, 
written by father Paul. Diodati died in 1649, 
at Geneva.—Land:, Hist. de la Lit. d’ltalie. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist.  Mforeri. 

DiIODORUS SICULUS, an ancient his- 
torian, was a native of Agyrium in Sicily, 
and flourished in the times of Juhus and Au- 
gustus Cxsar. Devoting himself to the study 
of history, he dedicated thirty years to his stu- 
dies and enquiries, taking up his stated resi- 
dence nt Rome ; butas he himself informs us, 
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visiting most of the provinces of Europe and 
Asia, as also Egypt, to increase and correct his 
information. The result of this application 
was a work which he entitled ‘* The Historic 
erat be a Universal History, in forty books.” 
It is divided into three periods >—before the 
Trojan war ; from that event ta the death of 
Alexander ; and thence to the conclusion of 
Cesar’s wars in Gaul. Of the merits of this 
work, of which only fifteen books, and a few 
fragments remain, very different opinions have 
been formed. In point of fact, it is admitted 
that he is often chronologically erroneous, and 
much given to fable and trifling warration ; 
but it cannot be doubted that the latter por- 
tion of his work, which is lost, contained much 
valuable information, and that the part which 
remains will always be prized by the student 
of history. The best editions of Diodorus are 
those of Henry Stephens, Paris, 1559; of 
Wesselin, Gr, and Lat. Amsterdam, 2 vols. 
folio, 1745; and of Heyne, 40 vols.- 8vo, 
1703.— Fubrie. Bibl. Grac.  Possius’Hist. Gree. 

DIOGENES, a celebrated Cynic philoso- 
pher, was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus, in 
the ninety-first Olympiad, or about 414 BC. 
Hlis father being obliged to quit his country 
for coining false monies, his son accompanied 
him to Athens, and became pupil to Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the cynic sect. From 
the moment of his initiation he entered tho- 
roughly into the views of his master, and imi- 
tated his manners with still greater rigour and 
austerity. Ife evinced contempt not only for 
the luxuries, but for the absolute conveniences 
of life, which enthusiasm subjected him to 
much merited ridicule. Tle wore a coarse 
cloak, carricd a wallet and staff, and, accord- 
ing to some of his biographers, took up his 
abode in atub. Other singular acts, amount- 
ing to positive indecencics, are also asserted 
of him, which not being recorded by many 
respectable authorities, may excite a doubt 
whether some exaggeration has not been em- 
ployed by the opponents of the cynical sect. 
Certain it is that he was much respected both 
before and after his death, which could scarcely 
have been the case had the stories in question 
been literally true. ‘The great object of Dio- 
genes seems to have been to expose the preva- 
lent follies and vices of. his time, and to incul- 
cate a manly independence before all things. 
His mode of enforcing his doctrines was, how- 
ever, too bitterly satincal, and even sometimes 
too scurrilous to make many converts, while his 
avowed contempt for other philosophers, and 
neglect of all civility and decorum, laid him 
justly open to the charge of philosophical 
pride, and greatly detract from the good 
sense and merit of his character. In his old 
age he is said to have been taken by pirates 
on a voyage to A°gina, and sold asa slave to a 
rich Comnthian named Xeniades, who disco- 
vered his value, and employed himin the edu- 
cation of his sons. At Corinth he used to ha- 
rangue in the Craneum ; and it is asserted that 
he was visited by Alexander, who on approach- 
ing him, said: ‘‘ Iam Alexander the Great ;” 
to which he coolly replied; ‘* and Iam Dio 
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enes the Cynic.” The monarch then enquired 
if he could render him any service: “* Yes,’’ 
he replied, ‘“‘ by not standing between me and 
the sun.”’ Alexander, according to the nar- 
rative, felt the greatness of wanting nothing, 
to be next to that of possessing all things ; 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Were I not Alexander, I 
would be Diogenes.” Various other stories 
are related of Diogenes, which are exceedingly 
to be doubted ; and among the rest Brucker 
has entirely disproved the tale of his amour 
with the celebrated courtezan Lais. Various 
accounts are given of the time and manner of 
his death ; but the most probable one is, that 
he died at Corinth of mere decay, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. Tis friends contended 
for the honour of bearing the expences of his 
funeral ; but the magistrates of Athens settled 
the dispute by burying him at the public ex- 
pence. A column of Parian marble, termi- 
nated by the figure of a dog, was 1aised over 
his tamb, and his disciples erected many brazen 
statues to-his memory. Diogenes, who was 
called by Plato the ‘‘ mad Socrates,” left no 
system behind him, being more attentive to 
practical, than to theoretical wisdom. J)cem- 
Ing purity of mind as well as strength of body 
acquirable by exercise and habit, he deduced 
Virtue from discipline, and regarded a con- 
quest over passions and desues as the end 
of philosophy. <A great number of happy ie- 
torts, and poignant apopthegms are attributed 
to Diogencs, which are too well known to 
need insertion here.—Diogenes Laert. Brucker. 
Saxii Onom. 


Greek Romance, entitled ‘* A Narrative of 
the incredible Things at Thule.’’ This pro- 
duction is no longer eatant ; but from the ac- 
count piven of it by Photius, in his Biblio- 
theca, it appears to have been a tale of ma- 
gical wonders, and to have served as the model 
whence Achilles Tatius, ahd succeeding ro- 
mantic fabulists, derived the materials of their 
more claborate compositions.—Dunlep's Iist. 
of Fictien. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS, so called from 
his birth-place Lacerta or Laertes, in Cilicia, 
an ancient Greek author, who wrote ten bhoghs 
of “ The Lives of the Philosophers,’’ still ex- 
tant. The time of his existence is uneertain ; 
but from passages in his works itis thought 
that he lived about the termination of the se- 
cond century. Some writers have been dis- 
posed to deem him a Christian, but his immo- 
derate praise of Epicurus renders that opinion 
extremely improbable. His biography, which 
is said to have been addressed to a female, is 
valuable as a a oad of materials for the 
history of philosophy ; but is, in other respects, 
in the opinion of Brucker, a very weak and de- 
fective performance. He composed a book of 
epigrams, to which he often refers, but no- 
thing is known of his personal history. 
Among the best editions of his Lives, are 
those of Meibomius, Amst. 1692, 2 vols. 4to ; 
and of Longolius, Coire, 1739, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
Brucker’s Hist. Philos. 

DION, a Syracusian statesman, of an illus- 
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trious family, who was in his youth a disci 

of the philosopher Plato, when at the court of 
Dionysius the elder. He married the daughter 
of that prince, by whom he was employed on 
important embassies. He also retained some 
influence over public affairs after the accession 
of the younger Dionysius ; but that tyrant be- 
coming jealous of Dion, banished bim from 
Sicily, on which he went to Greece, and was 
honourably received at Athens, Lacedemon, 
and elsewhere. Dionysius having confiscated 
his estates, and persecuted his family during 
his exile, he collected a small body of forces, 
with which he returned to Sicily, dethroned 
Dionysius, and restored liberty 4o the people 
of Syracuse. At length he became the victim 
of a conspiracy formed against him by Calip- 
pus, an Athenian, whom he had treated with 
friendship and hospitality, and by whose per- 
fidy Dion was murdered about 354 BC. in the 
fifty-fitth year of his age.— Plutarch. 

ION CASSIUS, also named Cocceius, or 
Cocceianus, an ancient historian, was born at 
Nicwa, a city of Bithynia, of which his father 
was prefect on the accession of Adrian. He 
himself enjoyed the senatorial rank under 
Commodus, and finally arrived at the consul- 
ate, as it is supposed, under Severus. He 
was entrusted with the government of several 
provinces ; and in 229 became a second time 
consul, in conjunction with Alexander Severus. 
The rigorous discipline which he enforced 
among the Pannonian legions, having rendered 
him unpopular with the soldiery of Rome, the 


: emperor advised him to retire for the remainder 
DIOGENES (Anrtonrus) the author of a 


of lus consulship into Campania, which ad- 
vice he took ; and afterwards returning to his 
nitive country, passed many years in the com- 
position of a history, in the Greek language, 
of the pe1iod from the origin of the Roman 
state to his own times. It is divided into 
eighty books or decades, of which nearly thirty- 
four are lost; the next twenty-four are per 
fect, but of the remaining twenty, the epitome 
of them made by Xiphilinus, is alone pre- 
served. Although all that is lost of this histo- 
rian is to be regretted, the part which con- 
tains the history of the last forty years is to be 
the most lamented. The books which exist, 
begin with the expedition of Lucullus against 
Mithridates, and end with the death of the 
emperor Claudius. Promoted and favoured 
by despotic princes, Dion is very favourable to 
Casar and his party, and grossly depreciates 
Cicero, Brutus, Seneca, and others of a free 
and patriotic spirit. Ile however writes in a 
free and easy style, and is not destitute of ju- 
dicious reflections. The best editions of Dion 
Cassius are thoge of Leunclavius, Hanov. 1592, 
and of Reimarus, Hamburg, 1750, 2 vols. 
folio. Besides his history, Suidas ascribes to 
Dion ‘* The Life of Arrianus ;’’ ‘‘ The Ac- 
tious of Trajan,”’ and certain ‘‘ 1tineraries.’’— 
Fabric. Bibl. Greca. 

DIONIS (Prrer) a French surgeon of 
eminence in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He was surgeon in ordinary to 
Maria Theresa of Austria, quecn of France, 
and others of the ae hes family; and wi#3 
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appointed by Louis XIV anatomical and surgi- 
cal demonstrator at the Jardin du Roi, at Paris. 
He died in 1718. His professional works 
were formerly held in much estimation ; and 
his ‘‘ Anatomie de l’Homme suivant la Circu- 
Jation du Sang,” 1690, 8vo, was translated 
into several languages, including the Tartarian, 
into which a version was madc by father Pa- 
rennin, a Jesuit, for the use of the emperor of 
China.—Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

DIONYSIUS the elder, tyrant, or king of 
Syracuse, in Sicily. He was born in a private 
station, and by the union of duplicity, courage, 
and address, he raised himself to sovereign 
power on the ruins of his country’s freedom. 
He supported himself in the authority he had 
acquired against foreign invaders and domestic 
enemies, by the exercise of those talents to 
which he owed his exaltation, and died aftera 
reign of thirty-seven years, BC. 566, in the 
sixty-third year of his life. His suspicious 
jealousy rendered him miserable, in spite of the 
success of his schemes. His most favoured 
friends and nearest relations were the objects 
of his distrust and apprehension, and he never 
visited even his wives without previously search- 
ing their apartments, lest weapons for his de- 
struction should be concealed in them. The 
bed-chamber in which he slept was secured 
against access from without, by a deep trench 
and a drawbridge. His strong perception of 
the perils by which the sovereign state was 


surrounded, is illustrated by the picturesque. 


story of the feast of Damocles, one of his 
courtiers. ‘his man having, with abject flat- 
tery, expatiated on the supreme happiness of 
kingly power, Dionysius promised that he 
should enjoy it for one day. At the destined 
time Damocles was placed at a festive board, 
spread with every thing which could delight 
the eye or gratify the taste. He thought him- 
self supremely blest, till casting a look to- 
wards the ceiling, he beheld a pointed sword, 
suspended by a single hair, just over his head. 
The adventures of Damon and Pythias, whose 
friendship has been the theme of a modern 
tragedy, as well as of many earlier cempo- 
sitions, proves that Dionysius was not deficient 
in generosity of disposition. He had alsoa 
taste for literature, and aspired to the charac- 
ter of a poet. 


a tragedy of his composition by the Athenians, 
is reported to have elated him so much, that 
he celebrated his success by a solemn sacri- 
fice and a public entertainment, at which he 
drank so intemperately as to bring on a fatal 
disease.—Dionysius the Younger, son and 
successor of the above, whom he peaceably 
succeeded. Ie honourably entertained Plato, 
and regained the areas of Syracuse after 
the death of Dion ; (See Dion ;) but was a 
second time expelled by Timoleon. He sub- 
sequently lived at Corinth in a private condi- 
tion, and is said by some authors to have open- 
ed aschool for his support. Being asked what 
he had gained by the wisdom of Plato, he 


A disappointment in a contest. 
for the prize of poetical excellence at the 
Olympic games, proved a very serious mortif- . 
cation to him; and the flattering reception of 
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replied—" The ability to bear his change of 
fortune.” The time of his death is unknown. 
—Plutarch. Valerius Maximus. 

DIONYSIUS of Halicarnassus, historian 
and critic, was a native of Halicarnassus 
in Caria. He came to Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, BC. 30, and passed twenty-two 
years in that capital. He employed himself in 
learning the Latin language, and studying the 
Roman historians, from whose works he com- 
piled his ‘‘ Roman Antiquities,” in twenty 
books, of which eleven only remain. These 
include the period to the abolition of the mili- 
tary tribuneship, AC. 312. His style is flat 
and languid, lke that of a compiler; but as 
the originals are lost whence he drew his ma- 
terials, his work is regarded as a valuable per- 
formance, being more accurate in chronology 
than Livy, and in many respects more judi- 
cious and_exact in his narrative. Dionysius 
was also a writer on rhetorical and critical 
subjects, several of his works on which are 
still extant. His most admired piece in this 
way is ‘‘ De Structura Orationis,” the best 
edition of which is that of Upton, London, 
1702. The esteem he was held in at Rome, 
is proved by the fact, that it was at the re- 
quest of Pompey that he wrote his ‘‘ Com- 
parison of Ancient Historians.’’ The best edi- 
tions of all the works of Dionysius are those 
of Hudson Gr. Lat. Oxford, 1704, 2 vols. fo- 
ho; and of Reiske, Gr. Lat. Leip. 1774, 6 
vols. 8vo.— Fabric. Bibl. Grec. Dibdin’s Edi- 
tion of Harwood's Classics. Saaii. Onom. 

DIONYSIUS, named Penrinceres, an an- 
cient geographer, was a native of Alexandria, 
a city of Susiana near the Persian Gulf. Vos- 
sius believes him to have been the person de- 
scribed by Pliny, as sent into the east by Au- 
gustus to collect information previously to the 
journey thither of Caius Cesar; but Scaliger 
and Salmasius refer him to the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius or of Severus. His work, still ex- 
tant, is entitled ‘‘ Periegeses, or a Descrip- 
tion of the World,” in Greek verse. It is 
chiefly valued as a relic of antiquity ; and va- 
rious editions of it have been published, the 
best of which are those of H. Stephen, 4to, 
1577 ; of Faber, 1676-1705 ; and of Wells, 
Oxon. 1704-1710.—Vossius Hist. and Poet. 
Grec. °‘Harwood’s Classics. 

DIONYSIUS the Areopagite, so called 
from his being a member of the court of Areo- 
pagus at Athens. As we learn from Acts xvii, 
34, he was converted to Christianity by the 
preaching of St Paul. According to tradition, 
and the testimony of some early Christian wri- 
ters, he was the first bishop of Athens; and 
the same authorities add, that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of Domitian. During the 
night of learning a great number of writings 
were circulated under his name, which were 
collected together and printed at Cologne in 
1536, and subsequently at Antwerp in 1634, 
and at Paris in 1646, 2 vols. folio. ‘Chey have 
now fora long time been deemed spurious, 
although the learned differ in respect to the 
times and authors of the fabrication. The 
most probable reasoning however fixes thom 
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ar the Jatter end of the fifth century.—Suidas. 


Cave’s liist. Lit. Lardner’s Cred. part ii. 

DIONYSIUS, called Exiguus, or the Lit- 
tle, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
was a Scythian monk of the sixth century, 
who became an abbot at Rome. Cassiodorus, 
who was his intimate friend, speaks highly of 
his learning and character. At the request of 
Stephen, bishop of Salone, he drew up a body 
of canons, entitled ‘‘ Collectio sive Codex 
Canonum Ecclesiasticorum, &c.’’ translated 
from the Greek, containing the first fifty apos- 
tolical canons, as they are called, with those of 
the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Chalce- 
don, Sardis, and including one hundred and 
thirty-eight canons of certain African councils. 
He afterwards drew up a collection of the 
decretals, and both are to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteris, of Justell. 
To this Dionysius some writers ascribe the 
mode of computing the time of Easter, attri- 
buted to Victorinus, and of dating from the 
birth of Christ.—Cave’s Hist, Lit. Hutton’s 
Math. Dict. 

DIONYSIUS, a Greek poet and musician, 
was the author of the words and music of three 
hymns addressed to Calliope, Apollo, and Ne- 
mesis. They were published by Vincent Ga- 
lilei, at Florence in 1581, and again by Dr 
Fell, at Oxford in 167%, from a manuscript 
found in the papers of archbishop Usher. It 
appears by the notes, that the music of these 
hymns was in the Lydian mode and diatonic 
genus. Galilei asserts that he had them from 
a Florentine gentleman, who copied them from 
an ancient Greek MS. in the library of cardi- 
nal St Angelo at Rome, which MS. also con- 
tained the treatises of music by Aristides, 
Quintilianus, and Bryennius, since published 
by Meibomius and Dr Wallis. The Florentine 
and Oxford editions of these hymns exactly 
agree ; and they have since also been printed 
in the fifth volume of the French ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions.” —Burney's 
Hist. of Mus. 

DIOPHANTUS, a celebrated Greek ma- 
thematician, and author of the oldest treatise 
on algebra which is now extant; on which 
account he has been deemed the inventor of 
the science. The time of his existence is much 
disputed ; some authors placing him before 
the Christian era ; others in the reigns of Nero, 
and the Antonines; and Saxius, so low down as 
the fourth century. His reputation was so 
high among the ancients, that they ranked 
him with Pythagoras and Euclid ; aud it ap- 
pears that he attained to the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He wrote thirteen books of arith- 
metic or algebra, of which no more than six, 
and a part of a seventh, have been published ; 
in the first instance, in a Latin version only, 
at Basle, by Xylander in 1575. The same 
books were afterwards published, both in 
Greek and Latin, at Paris in 1621, by Bachet, 
an erudite Frenchman, who enriched them 
with very learned commentaries. In 1670 
a third edition of them was also published 
at Toulouse, with the notes of M. de Fermat. 
—Suidas. Hutton's Math. Dict. 
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DIOSCORIDES (Pzpacivs) an eminent 
medical and botanical writer of antiquity. He 
was a native of Anaxarba in Cilicia; and he 
is supposed to have lived in the reipn of Nero, 
though others place him as late as the time of 
Adrian. Ile wrote, in Greek, a work on the 
Materia Medica, which for several ages was 
copied and appealed to by the professors of 
the healing art. Six or seven hundred plants 
are mentioned by Dioscorides, and some of his 
prescriptions have descended to modern times, 
The best edition of his entire works is that of 
haa Lyons, 1598, folio.—Aikin'’s G. 

ing. 

DIOTI SALVI, an Italian architect, who, 
in 115¢, began the erection of the baptistery 
of Pisa, which he finished in eight years. 
This structure is a rotunda of marble, sur- 
mounted by an elegant cupola. In the centie 
stands an octagonal basin, to which there is 
an ascent by three steps. Around it are four 
handsomely decorated fountains. Some arc}n- 
tectural dilettante consider the baptistery now 
standing, as the work of a period subsequent 
to the twelfth century.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DIPPEL (Jonn Conrap) a German phy- 
sician, chemist, and mystic, who styles himself 
in his wntings, Christianus Democritus. We 
was born in 1672, at Frankenstein, near Darin- 
stadt, and after having studied divinity at 
Giessen, he gave physico-chiromantic lecturcs 
at Strasburgh. Ife then returned to his own 
country, and published a work, entitled ‘“ Or- 
thodoxia Orthodoxorum,”’ and another, called 
“* Papismus vapulans Protestantium,” abusing 
the Protestants. In 1698 he began to study 
medicine, and devoted much of his time to 
alchymy. Going to Berlin, he pretended that 
he could discover the philosopher's stone, 
which was the cause of his being imprisoned 
in 1707. On being liberated, he went to 
Frankfort, and afterwards to Amsterdam, where 
he practised as a physician, and still pursued 
his chemical or alchemical researches. In 
1711 he took the degree of MD. at Leyden ; 
but having given offence by his improper cou- 
versation, and by publishing a book, entitled 
« Alea Belli Musselmannici,’” &c. he was 
forced to flee to Altona. He left that place 
for Hamburgh, and was there arrested and de- 
livered to the Danish authorities. Being tried 
and convicted, his writings were burnt by the 
public executioner, and he was sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. He remained in 
durance seven years, when he was set free, 
at the request of the queen of Denmark, in 
1726. The next year he went to Sweden to 
attend the king, who was ill; but the clergy 
obliged him to leave that kingdom, and he 
returned to Germany. In 1733, in conse- 
quence of a report of his death being circu- 
lated, he published a sort of advertisement 
announcing that he would not die till 1808. 
The event however speedily falsified the pre- 
diction, for he was found dead in his bed, at 
the castle of Witgenstein, April 24th, 1734, 
A collection of all the works of Dippel was 
published in 3 vols. 4to, in 1747. As acres 
mist he distinguished himself by the discovery 
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of Prussian blue, and of a fluid still termed 
** Dippel’s Animal Oil.” —Aikin’s G. Biog. 

DISNEY (Jonny) a learned divine and ma- 
gistrate, was born in 1677 at Lincoln. He 
received instruction at the grammar-school 
in that city, and finished his education at a 
private academy, among the protestant dissen- ’ 
ters, to which body his father belonged. Be-' 
ing designed for the law, he was entered at: 
the Middle Temple ; but possessing an easy for- 
tune, he did xot follow it as a profession, al- 
though it enabled him to become a very able 
and effective magistrate. At the age of forty- 
two he formed the design of becoming a mi- 
nister of the church of Icnyland, and his de- 
sign being warmly applauded by Dr Wake, 
archbishop of Canterbury, he was ordained 
in 1719, and in the same year presented to 
the vicarage of Croft, and rectory of hirkby, 
both in Lincolnshire. In 1722 he was inst1- 
tuted to the vicarage of St Mary at Notting- 
ham, where he remained until his death in 
1729-30. He is the author of ‘ Piimitix 
Sacre, or the Reflexions of a devout Soli- 
tude ;” “Flora,” prefixed to a translation of 
Rapin’s poem on Gardens; ‘ Two Essays 
upon the Exccution of the Laws against Immo- 
rality and Piofaneness ;"’ ‘‘ Remarks upon a 
Sermon preached by J)r Sacheverell ,”? ‘‘ The 
Genealogy of the House of Brunswick ;’’ “ A 
View of the ancient Laws against Immorality 
and Profanencss ;'’ Sermons on particular Oc- 
casions.”’— Biog. Brit. 

DISNEY (Jon~) a descendant of the sub- 
ject of the preceding article, was born at Lin- 
coln in 1746, and finished his education at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, when he proceeded to 
his degree of D1). He became chaplain to Dr 
Law, bishop of Carlisle, and vicar of Swinderly 
in his native county, which preferment he resign- 
ed in £783, in imitation of his friend, Mr 
Lindsey, in consequence of having imbibed 
the doctrines of Umtananism. Ile was first 
the assistant, and afterwards the successor of 
Mr Lindsey, at the chapel in Esrex-street. 
Mr Michael Dodson Icft him half his fortune, 
and Mr Brand_Hollis his sole executor, in pure 
esteem for his character, being no way related 
tothem. Dr Disney published memoirs of 
both his benefactors, but particularly of Mr 
Hollis, in a very splendid manner, in 2 vols. 
4to. He was also author of several printed 
tracts and sermons, and of biographical shetches 
of bishop Law, Dr Sykes, Dr Jortin, and other 
divines. Dr Disney died in 1816.—Annual 


Biog. 

DITHMAR (Jusrus Curisrornen) a Ger- 
man civilian and antiquary, who was a native 
of Rottenburg in Hesse, and studied at the 
universities of Marpurg and Leyden. He 
afterwards travelled in Germany and Holland, 
as tutor to the son of the president Van 
Danckelmann ; and at length settled at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, where be became professor 
of history, and obtained other appointments. 
He died in 1737, aged sixty-six. Dithmar 
was the author of many learned works, amon 
which are—‘ Gregori VII. Pontifici Vita ;” 
“ Delineatio Historie Brandenburgensis ;” 


. historian. 
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“C. Corn. Taciti Germania, cum perpetuo 
et pragmatico Commentario ;” ‘ An Intro- 
duction to Political Economy, with a Catalogue 
of the best Books on the Subject.’ ‘This is 
said to have been the earliest work of tne kind, 
and it passed through many editions.—Moreri. 
Chaufpie. 

DitHMAR or DIETHUMAR, bishop of 
Mersburg, in the eleventh century, a German 
Ile was the son of Sigefrid, count 
of Saxony, and having embraced the monastic 
profession, he became prior of a monastery, 
and in 1018 was raised to the cpiscopal rank, 
by the emperor Henry II. Ue wrote a Chro- 
nicle, in seven books, comprising the reigns of 
the German emperors, Henry I, Otho I, WU, 
JIf, and Henry II. This work, which is com- 
posed in Latin, has been published by (iode- 
froi, Liebnitz, and other editors.. Dithmar 
died in 1028.— Moreri. 

DITTERS (Cart von) a German musi- 
cian and composer of great eminence, born in 
1730. In 1770 his ments and talents induced 
the emperor to ennoble him by the title of ba- 
ron Dittersdorf, and to nominate him to the 
rangership of certain forests; shortly after 
which, the bishop of Breslau appointed him to 
the superintendence of los chapel. Dr Bur- 
ney describes him as living in 1792 in great 
splendour, on his own estate near Vienna. 
Few of his works have been published ; but 
all those which have appeared, have attained 
the highest celebrity, especially fifteen sym- 
phonies, composed, it is said, from the im- 
pression made upon his feelings by Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. The oratorio of ‘‘ Esther,’”’ 
composed in the year 1780, and that of ‘‘ Der 
Doctor und der Apotheker,’’ performed at 
Vienna in 1786, which latter is considered 
his chef d’@uvre, also contributed mainly to 
raising him to the high rank he held in Ins 
profession. The time of his decease is uncer- 
tain.— Burney’s Iist. Mus. Brog. Dict. of 
Mus. 

DITTON (oemrnerry) aawriter of consi- 
derable talents on mathematics and theology, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Hie was a native of Salisbury, and was edu- 
cated as a dissenting minister, in wluch sta- 
tion he officiated for some years at Tunbridge 
in Kent. Ill health induced him to relinquish 
the pulpit: and being chosen mathematical 
master of Christ’s Hospital, through the re- 
commendation of sir Isaac Newton, he resided 
there till his death, at the age of forty, in 
1715, His mathematical works are valuable, 
including a treatise on ‘‘ Fluxions ;’”’ “‘ Gene- 
ral Laws of Nature and Motion; and a 
‘* Treatise on Perspective ;” besides papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. © pro- 
jected, in conjunction with the famous hetero- 
dox divine, Will, Whiston, a method of dis- 
covering the longitude, which is said to have 
obtained the approbation of sir Isaac Newton. 
It was however rejected by the commissioners 
of the board of longitude ; which circumstance, 
together with the public ridicule to which the 
projectors were exposed, in consequence of a 
ludicrously indecent poem, written by Deag 
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Swift is asserted to have so affected the health 
and spirits of Ditton, as to occasion his death. 
He was the author of a theological production, 
entitled ‘‘ A Discourse on the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,” 8v0.—Aikin’s G. Bing. 

DIVINI (Evsracnio) a mathematician and 
natural philosoper, who lived at Rome about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
distinguished himself by his improvements in 
optical instruments, and especially by the con- 
struction of telescopes. Huygens however 
having still farther improved the telescope, 
discovered the ring of Saturn ; and this Jed to 
a literary controversy ; for Divini not beirg 
able to perceive the 1ing with bis own instru- 
ments, denied its existence, and wrote two 
tracts against Huygens on the subject. The 
time of his death is uncertain.—Moreri. Ilut- 
ton's Mathem. Dict. 

DLUGLOSS (Joun Lonatnus) a Polish 
Instolian, born in 1415. After studying at 
Cracow and other places, he was ordaimed for 
the priesthood, and patronised by Zbigneo, bi- 
shop of Cracow, who, being nominated to the 
cardinalate, sent Dlugloss to Rome in 1419, 
to negociate relative to the affair, in which he 
succeeded. He went afterwards to the Iloly 
Land ; and on his return to Poland he was 
appointed tutor to the sons of Casimir 1V. 
Having opposed the royal authority in an ec- 
clesiastical dispute, he was banished for three 
years ; but way then recalled and restored to 
favour, and was employed in several negoria- 
tions in diflcrent parts of Furope. In 1180 
Dlugloss was nominated archbishop of Leopold, 
but he died in that year, before his consecra- 
tion took place. Ile is principally distinguish- 
ed as the author of a chronicle, entitled ‘“ J. 
Dluglossi, seu Longini Mistoria Polonica,” 
comprising the annals of Poland to the year 
1480. He also wrote the lives of some of the 
saints and dignified ecclesiastics of his native 
country.—-Joreri. 

DOBSON (W1i.t4m)an English painter, was 
born in Londonin 1610. Te studied for some 
time under Francis Cleyn ; but derived more 
advantage from copying some pictures of Titian 
and Vandyke, whose manner he caught and 
retained. Vandyhe struck by one of his pic. 
tures in a shop window, enquired after the 
painter, and found him working in a garret. 
He recommended him to Charles I, who, on 
the death of the former, gave Dobson the post 
of serjeant-paiuter and groom of his chamber, 
and took him with him to Oxford, where h: 
painted several of the court, and acquire: 
great reputation. The decline of the roy 
cause, joined to his own love of pleasure 
caused him to get into debt, and he was throw 
into prison, from which he was liberated b 
Mr Vaughan of the exchequer; and he die. 
soon after at the carly age of thirty-six. H 
possessed much sweetness of touch, fine colour. 
jug, and a bold, free manner.- He painte: 
both history and portraits, but chiefly the lat 
ter.—-Walpole’s Anec. of Paint. Biog. Brit. 

DOBSON (Marruew, MD.) an ingenior 
English physician and natural philosopher. H. 
was engaged in medical practice at Liverpool 
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nd aflerwads at Bath, where he diedin 178: 
.@ published, in 1779, «« A medical Commen= 
ty on Fixed Air,” 8vo, a work displaying 
iminous and original views of science, A ge- 
md edition, with additions, by Dr W. Fal- 
mer, appeared in 1785. Dr Dobson was a 
low of the Royal Society, to whose ‘Transac- 
ons he furnished several important contri- 
utions.—Lond, Med. Journ.—Donson (Svu- 
annan) wife of the preceding, was a woman 
? highly cultivated talents. She published 
The Jafe of Petrarch,” abridoed fiom the 
rench of the abbé de Sade, London, 1775, 2 
als, 8v0; ‘The Literary [History of the Trou- 
adours ; containing their Lives, Fatacts 
om their Works, and many particulais re- 
ting to the Customs, Morals, and Tistory of 
1e ‘Twelfth and Thirteenth Centurics ; col- 
‘cted and abrideed from the French of M. de 
t Palaye,” 1779, 8vo; “ Memoirs of An- 
tent Chivalry, &c. from the French of Vi. de 
't Palaye,” 1784, 80; and a translation of 
etrarch’s “ View of Human Life,’ 1791, 
vo.— ]Wutt’s Bibl. Brit. 

DOBREE (Pitter). See Appendix. 

DOD (Jon) usually called the Decalogist, 
rom his Commentary on the Commandments, 
ras a puritan, and was born at Shotledge in 
sheslare in 1517. He was chosen fellow of 

esus’ college, Cambridge, and taking orders, 
‘ecame minister of Ulanwell in Oxfordshire, 
here he became very popular, and remained 
wenty years ; but owing to his nonconformity in 
ome points, he was suspended by Dr Bridges, 
ishop of Oxford. Me then preached at Fen- 
y-Compton, and next at Cannons Ashby in 
Northamptonshire, where he was again sus- 
yended ; and during his suspension, wrote his 
ommentary on the Decalogue and Proverbs. 
In 1624 he was presented to the living of 
Fawesley in Northamptonshire, where he con- 
tinued for the remainder of Ins life, dying in 
615, . [lis works are— A plain and familiar 
Exposition of the ‘Ten Commandments,” and 
‘A plain and familiar Exposition of certain 
Chapters of the Book of Proverbs.” His say- 
‘ngs became proverbial ; and printed ia a small 
‘ract, or on a broad sheet, were to be seen in 
every cottage. —Clurk’s Lives of Divines, 

DODD (Crarces) a Roman catholic divine, 
who resided at Harvington in Worcestershire, 
where he died in 1715. He was author of a 
“Church History of England,” in 3 vols. fol. 
which met with little attention when publish- 
ed, but it has smce risen in reputation. It 
was nominally printed at Brussels, and bears 
the date of 1742-7.—Berrington’s Pref. to 
Mem. of Punzani. 

DODD (Raten) a civil engineer, the ori- 
ginal projector of a tunnel under the Thames, 
and various other public works of importance. 
He was a native of Noithumberland, and 
about 1790 he was in the metropolis engaged 
as a student of historical and portrait paiuting 
at the schools of the Royal Academy ; and 
he had also some employment connected with 
the shipping which visited the port of Lon» 
don. Soon after the period ahove-mentioned, 
he directed his attention to the improvement 
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of maoluinery, and other duties of a civil engi- 
neer ; and he retired to his native county for 
the purpose of prosecuting his profession. In 
1795 he published an “ Account of the prin- 
cipal Canals in the known World, with Re- 
flexions on the great Utility of Canals.” In 
1798 he returned to London, and laid before 
the public his plan for a tunnel under the 
Thames, which was approved by government ; 
but the scheme was abandoned soon after its 
commencement, from the operation of circum- 
stances over which the engineer had no con- 
trol. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
a similar scheme is at present being executed 
under the direction of Mr Brunel. At the 
same period Mr Dodd procured an act of par- 
liament for making a canal between Gravesend 
and Chatham, to unite the rivers Thames and 
Medway, by a nearer navigation than pievi- 
ously existed. In 1799 he printed his ‘ Let- 
ters on the Improvement of the Port of Lon- 
don, without making Wet Docks.” Among 
the other plans and projects in which he was 
engaged, and which were carried into execu- 
tion, were the South Lambeth Water-works, 
the Grand Surrey Canal, the East-London Wa- 
ter-works, and Vauxhall Bridge. He had 
also a share in the improvement of steam- 
vessels ; and the first impetus to the scheme 
for navigating by steam in England, was given 
by a patent which he obtained for a steam- 
boat on the Thames from London to Gravesend, 
which however was not carried into effect. 
But the Richmond steam-boats were after- 
wards built by his son, Mr George Dodd, the 
projector of Waterloo Bridge, to which suc- 
ceeded his bold navigation in a steam-vessel 
round the coasts of England and Ireland. He 
became at length the victim of his professional 
pursuits; for being on a journey to attend a 
meeting of iron-masters in Gloucestershire, in 
the beginning of 1822, he went on board a 
steam-packet, and was severely wounded by 
an explosion of the boiler. From the effects 
of this accident he never recovered ; but after 
lingering a few months, died at Cheltenham 
in April 1822. His ingenuity in the depart- 
ment of art which he cultivated was indisputa- 
ble, and few persons bave planned more works 
of public utility and importance than Mr 
Dodd ; but a fluctuating temper and warmth 
of manner sometimes precluded the execution 
of his schemes, and thus prevented him from 
enriching himself or his family by his exer- 
tions.— Lit. Gaz. Edit. 

DODDRIDGE or DODERIDGE (sir 
Joun) an English judge, distinguished for his 
writings on juridical history and archeology. 
He was a native of Barnstaple in Devonshire, 
and was educated at Oxford, after which he 
became a student at the Middle Temple. Hav- 
ing been called to the bar, he was made ser- 
jeant in 1603, and afterwards solicitor-general. 
In 1613 he was appointed one of the judges 
of the King’s Bench, and dying in 1628, he 
was interred in the cathedral of Exeter. 
Among his published works, which are ra- 
ther numerous, are—‘‘ The complete Parson,” 
#%0, a treatise on church livings ; ‘' Thellistory 
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of the Principality of Wales, Duchy of’ Corn- 
wall, and Earldom of Chester,” 4to ; ‘‘ Opmion 
touching the Antiquity, Power, &c. of the 
High Court of Parliament,’’ 8vo; and ‘‘ Ho- 
nour’s Pedigree,’”’ 8vo, relating to degrees of 
nobility.x— Wood’s Athen. OGron. 

DODDRIDGE (Puritrpr) a very eminent 
dissenting divine, of the same family with the 
subject of the preceding article. His father 
was a tradesman in London, and he was born 
there in 1702. After some previous educa- 
tion, he became the pupil of Mr John Jen- 
nings, who kept an academy at Kabworth, and 
afterwards at Hinckley in Leicestershire. On 
the death of his tutor he succeeded to the si- 
tuation, but removed tne seminary to Harbo- 
rough, where it was opened at Midsummer, 
1729 ; and towards the end of the same year 
he removed to Northampton. There he conti 
nued to reside nearly twenty-two years, filling 
his station as a minister and peadenia pre- 
ceptor, with great credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to those nnder his care. He died Oc- 
tober 26th, 1751, at Lisbon, whither he had 
gone in the hope of deriving benefit from the 
change of air, in a pulmonic complaint. On 
his death the academy was removed to Da- 
ventry, and was placed under the superintend- 
ence of Dr Caleb Ashworth, a baptist divine 
of some learning, who conducted it till his de- 
cease in 1775. Dr Doddndge distinguished 
himself by a commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, published under the title of the ‘ Fa- 
mily Expositor,” which became deservedly 
popular, and has gone through many editions. 
After his death appeared a ‘‘ Course of Lec- 
tures on the principal Subjects of Pneumato- 
logy, Ethics, and Divinity ; with References 
to the most considerable Authors on each of 
those Subjects,” 4to, 1763 ; republished, with 
improvements, by Dr Kippis in 1794, 2 vols. 
8vo. Dr Doddridge was also the author of 
sermons, hymns, devotional treatises, &c.— 
Aikin’s G. Bigg. 

DODINGTON (Georce Buss) lord Mel- 
combe Regis, was the son-of a gentleman of 
fortune ; or as others say, of an apothecary, 
named Bubb, who married into a wealthy fa- 
mily in Dorsetshire. He was born in 1691, 
aud appears to have been educated at Oxford. 
In 1715 he was elected member of parliament 
for Winchelsea, and was soon after appointed 
envoy to the court of Spain. In 1720, by the 
death of his maternal uncle, George Doding- 
ton, Esq. of Eastbury in Dorsetshire, he came 
into possession of a very large estate, and took 
the surname of Dodington. In 1724, having 
closely connected himself with the ministry of 
sir Robert Walpole, he was appointed a lord 
of the treasury, and obtained the lucrative 
office of clerk of the pells in Treland. He how- 
ever some time afterwards joined the opposition 
against that minister, and on the fail of Wal- 
pole, became treasurer of the navy. This 
party he also quitted, in order to lead the 
opposition under Frederic, prince of Wales, 
whose death for some time arrested his inter- 
ested and venal career; but in 1753 he ae- 
cepted his former pout of treasurer of the navy, 
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wusder the duke of Newcastle, but lost it the 
folluwieg year. On the accession of Greorge 
Iii, he was early received into the confidence 
of lord Bute ; and in 1761 was advanced to 
the peerage Ly the title of lord Melcombe, but 
he obtained no post, and died the following 
year, at his house at Hammersmith, July 28, 
1762. ‘This versatile politician was generous, 
magnificent, and convivial in private hfe, and 
the patron or friend of Young, Thomson, Glo- 
ver, Fielding, Bentley, Voltaire, Lyttelton, 
and Chesterfield, who, with many of meaner 
retensions, mingled at his hospitable table. 
homson addressed to him the first edition of 
his Summer, but never repeated the dedica- 
tion in any of the subsequent ones. Lord 
Melcombe’s own pretensions to literature were 
exhibited in some _ political memorials and 
pamphlets; and some poetry of that descrip- 
tion which the French call Vers de Socicté ; 
and among the rest an Epistle to sir Robert 
Walpole, printed in Dodsley’s collection, which 
he afterwards addressed mutatis mutandis to 
lord Bute. He will however always be best, 
if not most creditably known, by his celebrated 
Diary, published in 1784, by Henry Penrud- 
dock Wyndham, Esq. A more curious expo- 
Sition of avarice, vanity, servility, and selfish- 
ness, as a place-hunter and trading politician, 
has seldom been exhibited ; and it will for 
ever be regarded as a most extraordinary in- 
stance of a self-recorded and peoiangly uncon- 
scious prostration of honourable and manly 
feelings to the acquirement of place, emolu- 
ment, and court favour. He had no children ; 
and the bulk of his fortune devolved to Thomas 
Wyndham, Fsq. of Hammersmith.— Diary. 
Life of Cumberland. Coxe’s Life of Walpole. 
DODSLEY (RosEert) an ingenious poet 
and dramatist of the last century, who emerged 
from obscurity by his own exertions. He was 
born of parents in humble life, at Mansfield in 
Nottinghamshire in 1705. He was appren- 
ticed to a stocking-weaver, but left that labo- 
rious employment for menial servitude. Be- 
coming footman to the hon. Mrs Lowther, he 
published by subscription a volume of poems, 
entitled “The Muse in Livery,” which at- 
tracted public favour, less from its intrinsic 
merit, than from the situation of the author. 
Tlis next effort was “The Toy-shop,” a dra- 
matic satire on the fashionable follies of the 
time. Pope was induced to patronise this 
piece, and through his influence it was brought 
upon the stage in 1735. It had so much suc- 
cess, that Dodsley was enabled, by means of 
his profits as an author, to set up a bookseliler’s 
shop in Pall-Mall, which ultimately proved a 
very prosperousconcern. Proceeding in his lite- 
career, he wrote the farce of ‘‘ The King 
and the Miller of Mansfield,’’ founded on an 
old ballad, which succeeded so well that he 
produced a sequel to it, called ‘‘ Sir John 
Cockle at Court.”” In 1741 he brought out a 
musical piece, entitled “‘The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green ;” and in 1745 he made an at- 
tempt to introduce on the stage a new species 
of pantomime, in ‘‘ Rex et Pontifex.’’ A 
Joyai masque in honour of the peace of Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, appeared in 1749. _ His next work 
was ‘‘ Econumy of Human Life,” a well- 
known colfection of moral maxims. He wrote 
a tragedy, entitled ‘ Cleone,” which hal 
some success on the stage, but possesses no 
extraordinary merit. A selection of Fables in 
prose, with an ingenious ‘‘ Essay on Fable,” 
prefixed, was one of his latest productions. 
Having acquired a competent fortune by his 
double occupation of author and bookseller, 
he retired from business to enjoy the fruit of 
his exertions. He died at Durham, at the 
house of his friend, Mr Spence, September 
25th, 1764. Besides his original works, he 
has the credit of having planned ‘The Pre- 
ceptor ;” the ‘* Collection of Old Plays ;’* 12 
vols. 12mo; and the ‘‘ Collection of Poems 
by different Hands,’’ 6 vols. 12m0.—Biog. 
Brit. Biog. Dram. 

DODSWORTH (Rocer) an antiquarian 
and topographical writer of the seventeenth 
century, remarkable for his industry and re- 
search. fle was born in Yorkshire in 1585, 
and died in August 1654. He assisted in the 
compilation of the ‘* Monasticon Anglica- 
num’”’ of Dugdale ; and he made collections 
relating to the history and antiquities of his 
native county, amounting to 12% vols. folio, 
of his own writing ; with original MSS. con- 
sisting of 40 vols. more. They are preserved 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and there 
are many transcripts from them at the British 
Museum.—Gough’s British Topography. 

DODSON (Micuaet) an English barrister, 
was born at Marlborough in 173%. He stu- 
died under his uncle, sir Michael Foster, and 
after being admitted of the Middle Temple, 
practised with reputation as a special nleader. 
but was not called to the bar until 1783. He 
died in 1799. His legal knowledge and dis- 
crimination werc highly estimated. Mr Dod- 
son published a new edition of justice Foster’s re- 
port of the trials of the rebels, Healso wrote the 
life of his uncle, sir Michael Foster. In1790, 
after many years study, he published a ‘“‘ New 
Translation of Isaiah,’’ in which he took more 
freedoms with the text than were justifiable 
by sound criticism, and which induced an able 
answer from Dr Sturges, in ‘‘ Short Remarks 
on a New Translation of Isaiah,’’ to which 
Mr Dodson replied with candour, in ‘‘ A Letter 
to the rev. Dr Sturges, &c.”—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

DODWELL (Henry) a critic and theolo- 
gical writer, of great learning and ingenuity in 
the beginning of the last century. He was 
born at Dublin in 1641, and owing to family 
misfortunes during the Irish rebellion, and the 
death of his father, he was early subjected to 
a life of want and dependance. Sir Henry 
Slingsby, his mother’s brother, at length oa 
plied his necessities, and enabled him to ob- 
tain some education. In 1656 he became a 
student of Trinity college, Dublin, where he 
distinguished himself by his application, and 
was chosen to a fellowship. ,This station he 
resigned in 1666, because he had scruples re- 
lative to the lawfulness of taking orders in the 
church, as enjoined by the statutes of the cal- 
lege. He then visited England, and for some 
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time reeided at Oxford, that he might avail 
himself of the advantage of using the public 
library. Returning to Ireland, he began his 
career of authorship with a preface to a theo- 
logical tract of his tutor, Dr Stearn. His next 
production was entitled “‘‘I'wo Letters of Ad- 
vice ; 1. for the Susception of Holy Orders ; 
2. for Studies Theological, especially such as 
are rational.” To the second edition of this 
work, 1681, was annexed a J)iscourse on the 
Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon, which he 
deemed spuiious. In 1674 he came again to 
England, and settled in London, whicre he 
continued to employ his pen. In 1688 he 
was chosen Camden professor of liustory at 
Oxford, and was also incorporated M.A, there. 
After the Revolution his high-church princi- 
ples inducing him to espouse the cause of the 
nonjurors, he was deprived of his office ; and 
he then retired to the village of Couhhum, near 
Maidenhead in Berkshire, wheie, and at 
Shottesbrooke, in the same neighbourhood, he 
resided chiefly till his death, which happened 
1n 1711. le produced a multitude of works 
relating to theological and classical literature, 
Of these, the most valuable is entitled ‘* De 
veteribus Gra:corum, Romanorumque Cyclis, 
obiterque de Cyclo Judworum .Atate Christi, 
Dissertationes X. cum Tabulis necessariis, 
&c.”’ folio: and another, entitled ‘ An Epis- 
tolary Discourse, proving from the Scriptures 
and the first Fathers, that the Soul is a Princi- 
vile naturally mortal, but ammortalized actu- 
ally by the Pleasure of God, to punishment or | 
to reward, by its Union with the divine bap- | 
tismal Spirit; where it is proved that none! 
have the Power of giving this divine im-- 
mortalizing Spirit since the Apostles, but 
only the Bishops.” The last-mentioned 
work gave rise to a warm controversy, 
aud subjected the author to much obloquy. 
The moral conduct of Mr Dodwell was eini- 
nently virtuous, and his diposition was amia- 
ble ; but his piety too much approached that 
of the ascetics, to merit unqualified approba- 
tion.—IJznry Dopwerut, his eldest son, was 
educated for the bar, where he docs not ap- 
pear to have attained much distinction. He 
had a good deal of his father’s turn for ab- 
Rtract speculation, with less learning, and 
wrote a work, entitled ‘Christianity not 
founded on Argument,’ published anony- 
mously in 17-12. It has generally Leen con- 
sidered as a covert attack on revealed religion ; 
and as such it provoked a considerable num- 
ber of answers from the dissenting and na- 
tional clergy. Ile was an active member of 
the society for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, on its first institu- 
tion. His death took place in 1763.—WIL- 
r1a™ DopweEtu, younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Shottesbrooke in 1709, 
and received a clerical education at Oxford, 
where he proceeded MA. in 1752. Maving 
taken holy orders, he became successively 
rector of Shottesbrooke, vicar of Bucklersbury, 
and White Waltham, prebend and canon of 
Salisbury, and archdeacon of Berks. He died 
21785. He formed a sort of literary counter- 
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part to his brother, possessing more learning 
than natural talent. IHfis principal eminenve as 
an author depends on his tracts against Jr 
Conyers Middleton on Miracles; and he also 
wrote an answer to his brother's anonymous 
pamphlet.—Biog. Brit. 

DOGGET (‘Taumas) a celebrated and ori- 
ginal comic actor, was born at Dublin, at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century. He be- 
came joint patentee with Wilks and Cibber, of 
Drury-lane Theatre, where be took the lead 
ina forcible hne of broad comedy for many 
years. He retired carly fiom the stage with 
a handsome fortune, and died at Eltham in 
Kent in 1721. Dogget was very independent 
in spirit, and so zealuus a whig, that in order 
to commemorate the day on which George 1 
acceded to the throne, he left a sum to pro- 
vide a coat and badye to be rowed for by »ix 
young watermen, on every first of August ; 
the candidates for which prize, according to 
the rules of the match, sct out on a signal 
given, when tlic tide is strongest against them, 
and row from the Old Swan at London Bndge, 
to the Winte Swan at Chelsea. Dogget was 
the author of a comedy, called ‘* The Coun- 
try Wake,” reduced to a farce, and often per- 
formed some years ago under the ttle of ‘* Hob 
in the Well.”—Cuebber’s Apol. Biog. Dram. 

DOLCE (Canto or Cautixo) an eminent 
painter, was born at Florence in 1616, and 
studied under Vignali. At the early age of 
cieven years he distinguished himself by a 
whole-lenyth figure of St John, and his subse- 
quent productions placed him in the highest 
rank of painters. Hus style is soft, tender, and 
highly finished ; his colouring wansparent, aud 
his management of the chiaio-scwio very fine ; 
but he is censured for the great labour bestow- 
ed upon his pictures, his carnations having 
more the appearance of ivory than of flesh. 
He chiefly painted sacred history. [Has death 
is said to have been occasioned by chagrin at 
seeing Juca Giordano despatch more work in 
four or five hours, than he could have done in 
as many months; it did not however take 
place until his seventieth year, in 1686.— Pilk- 
inglons 

DOLCK (Lupovico) a copious writer of an 
ancient family, was born at Venice in 1508. 
He was a philosopher, grammarian, orator, 
poet, historian, translator, compiler, cditor, 
and commentato: 5; but his works, which are 
very numerous, have not gained him much 
fame. ‘The most celebrated of his works are 
the following—‘‘ Dialogo della pittura intito- 
lato l’Aretino,” 1557 ; ‘* L’ Achille e PEnea ;” 
“* Cingue primi canti del Sacripante ;”’ ‘* Pri- 
maleone ;”’ ‘‘ fa Prima Imprese del conte 
Orlando.” This principal biographical work is 
‘* A Life of the emperor Charles V.’”’ He also 
composed some tragedies, and published ver- 
sions of Hlorace’s Satires and Epistles, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, &c. Dolce died of a dropsy 
in 1508.— Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

DOLET (Stupsen) a learned Frenchman 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Orleans 
in 1509. He was educated at Paris and Pa- 
dua, and became secretary to the French resi- 
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dent at Venice, where he improved himself in 
Classical literature under Egnatius. On his 
return to France, he repaired to Toulouse to 
study the law; but taking great freedoms in a 
literary controversy with the bigotted parlia- 
ment of that place, he was banished from ‘lou- 
louse, and repaired to Lyons, where he pub- 
lished many works in theology, philosophy, 
polite literature, and poetry, which procured 
him great distinction. Ile was however so 
addicted to literary warfare, that he was al- 
ways engaved in it; and a serious quarrel en- 
suing on one occasion, he killed his antago- 
nist. In this emergency he fled to Paris, and 
threw himself on the clemency of Francis 1, 
the zealous patron of men of Ietters, who 
granted his pardon. He then returned to 
Lyons, in which city he commenced printer 
and bookseller, and by his labours the inter- 
ests of literature were much advanced, the 
study of the Latin language benefited, and 
his native tongue improved and polished. He 
still however excited enmity by the freedom 
of his opinions, and the carelessness with which 
he avowed them, until the monks, cxasperated 
at lis exposure of their frauds and impostures, 
had him thrown into prison. IJe had suffi- 
cient interest to get released in the first in- 
stance, on a promise of behaving like a good 
catholic ; but was soon confined again. Con- 
triving to escape, he took refuge for some 
time in Switzerland ; but returning in 15-45, 
was abandoned to the fury of the inquisitors, 
in whose sanguinary and inhuman court he 
was found guilty of atheism, and condemned 
to the flames, which sentence was carried into 
execution in 1546, in the thnty-seventh ycar 
of his age. ‘The works of this unfortunate 
scholar are too numcrous to be recorded herve, 
but the catalogue will be found in Niceron. 
They are exceedingly scarce ; most of them, 
even when purely philological, having been 
burnt by the sentence of the divines of Paris, 
They still however exist, a proof at once of the 
genius of the individual, and the Larbarity of 
his age.—Moreri. Niceron. Saxzit Onom. 
DOLLOND (Jon) an eminent optician 
of French descent, was born in Spitalfields in 
1706. Ile was brought up a silk-weaver, and 
carried on that business for many years ; but 
finding it little congenial to his taste, he de- 
voted himself to the study of mathematics, op- 
tics, and astronomy, and at iast commenced 
optician, in conjunction with his eldest son, 
Peter. is first attention was directed to the 
improvement of refracting telescopes, un ac- 
count of which was printed in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,’”’ vol. xlviii; and he soon 
after communicated his discovery of the mi- 
crometer, as applied to the reflecting telescope. 
Mr Dollond next engaged in a defence agains 
Euler, of Newton’s doctrine of refraction, 
which correspondence was also published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He made 
many experiments on this subject, for which 
he received from the Royal Society, sir God- 
frey Copley’s medal. e next constructed 
object glasses, in which the different refran- 
gibility of the rays of light was corrected, to 
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which the name of achromatic was given bye 
Dr Bevis, on account of their being free from 
the prismatic colours. This telescope being 
made public, excited the jealousy of philoso-~ 
phers at home and abroad, who pretended to 
doubt its reality, and then endeavoured to find 
& previous inventor; but Mr Peter Dollond 
stated and vindicated his father’s right to the 
discovery, in a paper read at the Royal So- 
ciety in 1789. In 1761 Mr Dollond was 
elected FRS. and appointed optician tu the 
hing, but did not enjoy these honours long, 
lying of apoplexy in the same year.—Life by 
Dr Kelly. 

DOLLOND (Pirer) eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1730. In 1765 he com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Society, upon 
bis improvement of telescopes, and another in 
1772 on his additions and alterations to Had- 
‘ey's quadrant. He also gave a description 
of his equatorial instrument for correcting the 
errors arising in altitude from refraction. In 
1789 he published ‘‘Some Account of the Dis- 
covery made by his Father in refracting Tele- 
scopes,” as mentioned above. He died in 
1820.-—Gent. Mag. 

DOLOMIEU (Droparus Guy Srrvanus 
TancrFp Gnratii pi) a celebrated French 
mineralogist. IIe entered into the order of 
the Knights of Malta, which he left in conse- 
quence of having huled one of his comrades, 
for which he received sentence of dcath, 
afterwards commutcd for that of banishment. 
IIe went to Metz, where he studied natural 
dstory and chemistry ; and subsequently he 
published some works which contributed much 
to the improvement of geological science. He 
was one of the hterary men who accompanied 
Buonapaite in his Fyyptian expedition ; and 
on his return, Dolomieu was taken prisoner 
and confined in a dungeon at Messina, by the 
command of the hing of Naples. Ile owed 
his liberation to the good offices of sir Joseph 
Banks, who interested himself in his behalf on 
account of his services in the cause of science. 
On obtaining his liberty, he undertook a jour- 
ney to Mount Simplon, whence he returned 
with a rich addition to his mineralogical cabi- 
net. A disease, which appears to have been 
occasioned by his harsh treatment in prison, 
occasioned his death in December 1801. Tis 
principal productions are—‘' Voyage aux Iles 
de Lipari ;’’ “Mémoire sur le ‘Tremblement 
de Terre de la Calabiie ;”’ ‘“ Memoire sur les 
Nes Ponces, et Catalogue raisonné de |’ Etna ;” 
aud a treatise ‘‘Sur la Philosophie Minera- 
logique.”—-Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DOMAT (Joun) an eminent French law- 

er, who was born in the province of Auvergne 
in 1625. lis education was superintended by 
his great uncle, father Sinmond ; and having 
studied the law at Bourges, he practised ay a 
counseller with great reputation. At length 
he obtained the office of king’s advocate in the 
presidial court of Clermont, and held it for 
thirty years. He died at Paris in 1696. Do- 
mat composed a systematic treatise, entitled 
** Les Loix Civiles dans leur Ordre nature fds 
published in 1694, 5 vols. 4:0; and after his 
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death appeared three volumes more, on pub- 
liclaw, &c. Aa improved edition of his works 
was published in 1777, and there is an Eng- 
lish translation of them, 1720, 2 vols. folio.— 
Moreri, 

DOMENICHINO, the name among artists 
of Domenico Zampiers, a painter of great 
eminence, born at Bologna in 1581. He was 
sent to school, first to Calvasi, and afterwards 
to the Caracci. From the slowness of his per- 
formance he was named, by his fellow-stu- 
dents, the ox of painting ; but Annibal Caracci 

redicted that the ox would ‘plough a fruit- 

ul field.””, Having contracted a great friend- 
ship for Albano, he joined him at Rome, and 
his former master, Annibal Caracci, jealous of 
Guido, procured for him the execution of one 
of the pictures for a Roman church, which 
had been promised to that great paiuter. It 
was a custom with Domenichiuo to assume 
for a time the passion he was depicturing ; so 
that while working by himself, he was oftcn 
heard to laugh, weep, and talk aloud, in a 
manner that would have induced a stranger to 
suppose him a lunatic. The effect was how- 
ever such, that few paintcis have surpassed 
him in lively representation. Elis Communion 
of St Jerome has been rechoned by some con- 
noisseurs, the next piece in ment to the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael ; and the History of 
Apollo, which he painted in ten frescoes, for 
cardinal Aldobrandini, is also much admired, 
Although a modest and inoffensive man, 
his superior merit excited so much envy 
that he retired to his native city, where 
he married, and employed himself two 
years on his famous picture of the Ro- 
sary. He was afterwards recalled to Rome 
by Gregory XV, who created him his first 
painter, and architect of the Vatican. Losing 
this post after the Pope's death, he accepted 
an invitation to Naples, to paint the chapel of 
St Januarius ; but here he encountered a jea- 
lousy so rancorous, that his life became alto- 
gether embittered by it; and so great was his 
dread of poison, that he prepared all his eata- 
bles with his own hand. He died in 1641, at 
the age of sixty. Domenichino, who under- 
stood every branch of his art, produced nothing 
excellent without study and labour; but in 


consequence of his great premeditation, no. 


painter has given his pieces more of the pro- 
perties belonging to the subject. At the same 
time his designs are correct ; and he succeed- 
ed equally in the grand and the tender. Near 
fifty of his pieces have been engraved.—D’dr- 
genville, Vies de Peint. Tiraboschi. Pilk- 


ington. 

"DOMINIC DE GUZMAN, a saint of the 
Roman catholic calendar, and founder of the 
order of Dominicans, was born in 1170, at 
Calarogo in Old Castile. Having finished his 
studies and taken his degrees, he became ca- 
non of Osma, and accompanying the bishop 
of that see on an embassy to the earl of La 
Marche, he was grieved to behold the progress 
of what he deemed the heresy of the Albi- 
gensea, Smitten with a desire to recover these 
stray sheep to the catholic fold, he repaired to 
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Rome, and offered his services to the pops on 
a mission for that purpose. In the first in- 
stance, he confined himself to persuasion, and 
pious frauds in the way of miracles ; but find- 
ing these ineffectual, he called in secular aid, 
and a bloody crusade and military slaughter 
became the principal characteristics of his apos- 
tolic mission. Appointed inquisitcr of Lan- 
guedoc by the pope, his zeal was redoubled, 
and the catholics were excited by plenary in- 
dulgences, to destroy the miserable Albigenses 
by fire aud sword ; and such actions were per- 
petrated at his instigation, according to the 
most faithful historians of the times, as ought 
to transmit his name to posterity ccupled with 
infamy and execration. It was while in Lan- 
guedoc that he laid the foundation of the or- 
der of preaching friars, which was established 
by a bull of pope Honorius in 1217, Of this 
order he was the first general, and none have 
enjoyed a higher degree of power and autho- 
rity than the Dominicans, who, with the Fran~- 
ciscans, became the very soul of the hierarchy. 
Being called to Rome the pope created a new 
office for him, which afterwards became one 
of great importance, entitled ‘‘ The Master of 
the Palace.”” Dominic is by many regarded 
as the founder of the inquisition ; but what- 
ever he might have suegested in respect to that 
execrable tibunal, it appears not to have been 
finally established untal eight years after his 
death. ‘The mechamval devotion of the ro- 
sary was the invention of Uns active saint, who 
died at Rome in 1221, and was canonized by 
pope Gregory 1X in 12354.—RButler’s Lives of 
the Saints. Mosheim and Miner's Eccl. Hist. 
DOMINIS (Marx AnrHony bE) a learned 
Italian prelate in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He was born at Arba in Venetian 
Dalinatia, and having left the Sociery of Je- 
suits, into which he had entered, became 
finally archbishop of Spalato, in the same ter- 
ritory. Having been led to defend the Vene- 
tian senate in its dispute with pope Paul V, 
he was induced to examine more strictly the 
doctrines and discipline of the Ruman church, 
the result of which step was, that he resigned 
his archbishopric, and wrote his famous work 
against the papal power, entitled ‘* De Repub- 
licg Ecclesiastica.’’ ‘These books were read 
over and corrected by our own bishop Bedell, 
ut that time chaplain to sir Henry Wotton, 
English ambassador at Venice. Dominis fol- 
lowed up his change of opinion by accompany- 
ing Bedell to England, where he preached and 
wrote against the church of Rome with all 
the zeal of a new convert, He also published 
the above-mentioned work in 3 vols. folio, 
1617 and 1620. To reward his learning and 
sacrifices, he was preferred by king James to 
the mastership of the Savoy, and deanery of 
Windsor ; but it seems that he had formed 
higher expectations, and after having disco- 
vered many marks of an avaricious, ambitious, 
and unsettled disposition, he was seduced by 
the Spanish minister, Gondemar, to return to 
Rome, and formally abjure his heresy. Al- 
though outwardly well received, and induced 
to publish an explicit acknowledgement of his 
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errora, he woon perceived that he was held in 
no estimation, and was probably meditating a 
still further change, when he was arrested by 
the order of pope Urban V1I], and committed to 
the castle of St Angelo, where he died in 1625, 
not without suspicion of poison, in his sixty- 
fourth year. Some time after his death, his 
body was dug up and burnt, together with his 
writings, by the inquisition. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he was author of a treatise 
on optics, entitled ‘‘ De radiis Visus et Lucis 
in Vitris perspectivis, et Iride Tractatus,”’ in 
which, according to Newton, the phenomena 
of the colour of the rainbow were first explain- 
2 on just principles.—Moreri. Nouv. Dirt. 
dist. 

DONATO (Jrrome) a patrician of Venice 
of the fifteenth century, who united the man 
of letters with the statesman. He command- 
ed in Brescia and Ferrara, and in 1510 recon- 
ciled the republic to pope Julius IT. He was at 
the same time one of the most learned men of 
his day, particularly in the Greek tongue, from 
which he translated various pieces. He also 
defended the pope’s supremacy against the 
Greek church ; and drew upa long and able 
apology for the Venetians against Charles V Lil 
of France. He died in 1511.—Mereri. Tira- 
boschi. 

DONATUS, bishop of Case Negre in Nu- 
midia, in the fourth century. According to 
some writers he was the founder of the sect 
of Donatists, which grew out of a schism pro- 
duced by the election of a bishop of Carthage. 
l¥e was deposed and excommunicated in coun- 
cils held at Rome and at Arles, in the years 
313 and $14, but was for some time after sup- 
ported by a party at home. What farther 
happened to himis not known. There was 
also another Donatus, who was chosen bishop 
of Carthage in 316. He continued and sup- 
ported the schism produced by his namesake, 
which led to a persecution under the emperor 
Constans, in which the imperial arms finally 
prevailed, and Donatus died in exile about 
35>. According to St Augustin, this prelate 
maintained an inequality of persons in the 
Trinity—Cave. Dupin. Mosheim. 

DONI (Antuony Francis) a Florentine 
monk, and afterwards a secular priest, died in 
1574. He was a member of the academy o€ 
the Peregrini, and from his humorous and 
satirical character, took the name of Bizzaro. 
Dr Lurney gives an account of a rare book of 
his, entided “‘* Dialoghi della Musica,” of 
which he never saw but one copy, and that in 
the library of Padre Martini. His other works 
are—‘‘ La Zucca,’? 1565, 4 parts, 8vo, with 
plates ; ‘‘ Letters,” in Italian, 8vo; ‘“ La 
Libraria,” 1557, 8vo; ‘‘I Mondi celesti ter- 
restri ed infernali;”’ ‘‘ I Marmi sivé Raggio- 
namenti fatti a i marmi di Fiorenza. His 
writings are singular and very numerous.— 
Burney und Hawkins’s Hist. of Mus, Moreri. 

DONI(Giovannr Battista) a noble Flo. 
rentine, born in 1594. At an early age his 
literary reputation procured him the profes- 
sorship of rhetoric in the Academy of Flo- 
rence, of which, as well as of that of Della 
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Crusca, he was a distinguished member. Ure 
ban VIII afterwards recommended him for 
the citaieeit dg to the College of Cardinals. 
which post he occupied till his death in 1647. 
In addition to his application to severer stu- 
dies, he also directed his attention to music, 
of which he was passionately fond as a sci- 
ence, and not only wrote a treatise on the art, 
entitled ‘* Compendio del Trattato de’ Generi 
e de’ Modi della Musica,’”’ in which, after an 
elaborate comparison between ancient and mo- 
dern music, he gives the preference to the 
former, but even invented a new kind of in- 
strument, which he named after the pope, his 
patron, Lyra Barbarini. It appears to have 
been a variation of the guitar, having three 
double niches like the theorbo, and was con- 
structed by him, as better adapted to the ex- 
pression of the ancient Greek music. In ad- 
dition to this treatise, which appeared in 1635, 
he also published three books, entitled ‘ De 
prestantia Musice veteris,’’ in 1647, and seve- 
ral other tracts, principally on the same sub- 
jects.—Tiraboschi. Burney. 

DONI D’ATTICHI (Lewrs) a French 
prelate, was born of a noble family of Florence 
in 1596, and entered himself of the Minims. 
Cardinal Richelieu, struck with his modesty 
and learning, gave him the bishopric of Riez, 
whence he was translated to that of Autun. 
His works are—‘‘ The Life of Queen Joan, 
Foundress of the Annonciades ;” ‘“ A History 
of the Minims ,” ‘The History of the Car- 
dinals,’’ in Latin; ‘‘ ‘The Life of Cardinal de 
Berulle,” in Latin. The diction of his French 
works is obsolete ; but the style of his Latin 
is good.— Moreri. 

DONNE (Brexsamin) a mathematician, 
was born at Biddeford in Devonshire in 1729, 
where his father and brother, Abraham, were 
eminent teachers of mathematics. He suc- 
ceeded his father, and became master of me- 
chanics to the late king. He died in 1798 at 
Bristol, whither he had removed. His works 
are—‘' The British Mariner’s Assistant,” 8vo ; 
‘‘ An Epitome of Natural Philosophy,’’ 12mo ; 
‘©The Accountant and Geometrican,” B8vo; 
“* Mathematical Essays,” 8vo, 1759; ‘ A 
Map of Devonshire, from an actual Survey b 
Himself ;”’ ‘‘ Essayson Trigonometry ;” and ‘ A 
Treatise on Mechanical Geometry.”’ His bro- 
ther, Abraham, was the instructor of Mr 
James Harvey, who preached his funeral ser- 
mon in 1742.—Univ. Biog. Dict. 

DONNE (Jonn DD.) a celebrated poet 
and divine, was the son of a merchant of Lon- 
don, in which city he was born in 1573. He 
studied both at Oxford and Cambridge, and was 
then entered at Lincoln’s Inn, to prepare for the 
law. His parents were papists ; but in his nine- 
teenth year he abjured the catholic religion, 
and after accompanying the earl of Essex im 
his expedition to Cadiz, became secretary to 
the lord chancellor Ellesmere. He continued 
in that capacity five years ; but finally lost it 
by a clandestine marriage with his patrons 
niece, the daughter of sir George More. The 
young couple were in consequence rednced to 
great distress, which was however alleviated 
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by sir Francie Woolley, a friend and kinsman, 
who afforded them a home at his house at 
Picford in Surrey, for several years. At 
length his father-in-law relonted so far as to 
give his daughter a moderate portion ; and 
after a temporary residence at Mitcham, they 
were lodged in the house of sir Robert Drury 
in London, which friend Mr Donne accompa- 
nied in his embassy to Paris. On his returm, 
after endeavouring in vain to get into civil 
employment, he complied with James's wish, 
by taking orders, and was immediately made 
one of his chaplains, and at the king's recom- 
mendation, presented with the degree of DD. 
by the university of Cambridge. So much 
was he beloved, that he immediately received 
fourteen offers of benefices from persons of 
rank, but preferred settling in London, and 
was made preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1619 
he accompanied the earl of Doncaster in his 
embassy to the German princes ; and the next 
year the king conferred upon him the deancry 
of St Paul’s, to which were united the vicar- 
age of St Dunstan’s in the West, and another 
benefice. He was chosen prolocutor to the 
convocation in 1623-4; and in consequence 
of a dangerous illness, with which he was soon 
after affected, wrote a fervently religious 
work, entitled ‘‘ Devotions upon emergent 
Occasions.’’ Ile died in March 1651, and 
was interred in St Paul's. Dr Donne was a 
writer both in prose and verse, but it is chiefly 
as a poet that his name, rather than his works, 
have retained celebrity. As the precursor of 
Cowley, he may be deemed the founder of 
what Dr Johnson calls the metaphysical class 
of poets; understanding thereby the faculty of 
Wittily associating the most widely discord- 
ant images, and presenting ideas under the 
most remote and fanciful aspects. Abounding 
in thought, this school of pocts generally neg- 
lected versification, in respect to which Dr 
Donne was peculiarly harsh and unmusical. 
In all respects indeed he ranks below his imi- 
tator, Cowley ; but then it is to be recollected, 
that most of his poetry was written in earl 

life, and that he appears not to have valued it 
very highly in his maturer years. Pope, 
struck with the sense and wit of his poeti- 
cal satires, modernised, or rather, as he him- 
self says, versified them. Ie wrote Il.atin 
verse with much clegance, of which a collec- 
tion was published in 1635. Of his prose 
works, one of the most remarkable is that en- 
titled ‘‘ Biathanatos,” to prove that suicide is 
not necessarily sinful. This work, which ap- 
pears to have been written with a view to ex- 
ercise himself in casuistry, he never publish- 
ed ; but it found its way to the press after his 
death. The style in prose is as quaint and 
pedantic as in verse, but he displays sound 
learning, deep thinking, and an originality of 
manner, which, however occasionally fantastic, 
is always to a certain degree attractive. Be- 
sides Ne works already mentioned, he wrote 
—“ The Pseudo Martyr,’ 4to, 1610, a trea- 
tise concerning oaths of allegiance from Roman 
catholics ; ‘‘ Letters ;” ‘‘ Sermons ;”’ “* Essays 
on Divinity ;”’? and other pieces, all of which 
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have nearly reached oblivion. His son, Ur 
John Donne, a man of wit and parta, but lin- 
prudent and irregular, was a favourite of 
Charles JI, and died in 1642. He published 
‘* Problems, Essays, and Characters,’”’ by his 
father, together with some humorous trifles of 
his own.— Life by Walton. Johnson’s Poets. 

DOPPELMAIER (Joun Gasnrirev) a ma- 
thematician and natural philosopher of the 
last century. He was a native of Nuremberg, 
and was educated as a lawyer, but he relin- 
quished that profession to devote himself to 
the study of the science of nature. After vi- 
siting Holland and England he returned in 
1702 to his native city; and in 1704 he was 
appointed mathematical professor in the Egi- 
dian college there, which station he occupied 
during forty years. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Society of London, and other 
scientific associations. Towards the close of 
his life he distinguished himself by his atten- 
tion to electneity. Ife died in 1750. Be- 
sides several translations of mathematica: 
works, he published ‘‘ Nova Methodus pa- 
randi Sciaterica Solaria,”” 1720, 4to; ‘* An 
Hlistorical Account of the Mathematiciaus and 
Artists of Nuremberg,” 1730, folio, in Ger- 
man ; ‘‘ Physica experimentis illustrata,’’ 1741, 
4to; ‘‘ Atlas Calestis, in quo xxx, Tabule 
Astronomicx, wre incisw continentur,” 1742, 
folio ; and a tract on Electricity, in German. 
—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

DORIA (Anprew) a celebrated Genoese 
soldier and statesman in the sixteenth century. 
IIe was born about 1468 at Oneglia, of whick 
place his father was feudatory lord. His own 
inclination Jed him to adopt the military pro- 
fession contrary to the wishes of his parents, 
after whose death he entered into the service 
of pope Innocent VIII. We next was employ- 
ed by the kings of Naples, and other Italian 
princes. At length he returned to Genoa, and 
was twice sent against the revolted Corsicans, 
then subjects of the republic. In 1515 he was 
made captain of the Genoese galleys, in which 
post he distinguished himself by chastising the 
piracies of the Barbary corsairs. The dis- 
tracted state of his native country, which he 
was not able to remedy, induced him to enter 
into the service of Francis I of France. He 
assisted in raising the siege of Marseilles, and 
took prisoner, Philibert of Chalions, prince of 
Orange, the imperial general. After the bat- 
tle of Pavia he left the service of France for 
that of pope Clement VII, who made him ad- 
miral of his galleys; but on the ruin of the 
affairs of that pontiff, by the capture of Rome 
in 1521, Doria again joined the French king, 
who appointed him his admiral in the Levant. 
He had five galleys of his own; and it was 
through his means that Lautrec, the French 
general, in 1527, made himsclf master of Ge- 
noa, expelling the Adorni faction, by whom 
the republic had been governed, under the 
protection of Charles V. Doria, finding that 
the ‘change of imperial, for French influence 
over his native city, was only a change of mas- 
ters, and not of slavery for freedom, forsook 
the French party, and contrived, with the aid 
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of the imperialists, to effect the liberation of 
Genoa from a foreign yoke. From this time 
he became permanently attached to the inter- 
est of Charles V, in whose service he greatly 
signalized himself in naval contests with the 
Turks. In the unfortunate expedition of the 
emperor against Algiers in 1541, Doria com- 
manded the fleet, and eleven of his own ves- 
sels were lost in this enterprise, which had 
been undertaken in opposition to his advice. 
Though he had nobly refused to accept the 
sovereignty of Genoa, and contented himself 
with the honorary appellation of Deliverer 
and Father of Ins Country, and the power 
and influence in state affairs which his cha- 
racter and services naturally bestowed, yet 
aome of his fellow-citizens were dissatisfied 
with his superiority and that of his family, and 
a plot was formed for his destruction. Thic 
was the famous conspiracy of Fiesco, one of 
the most singular events recorded in history, 
the details of which will appear elsewhere. 
(Sce Firsco, J. L.) It proved fatal to the 
nephew of Doria, and occasioned the tempo- 
rary expulsion of the aged statesman from 
Genoa; but his return was hailed with joy by 
the people, and he recovered his influence in 
the state. The last of his martial exploits was 
an expedition against the French, who had 
invaded Corsica, which he recovered from 
their grasp. ‘I'his was in 1554, after which 
he resigned his military and naval command 
to his grand-nephew, and spent the remainder 
of his days in well-carned tranquillity. He 
died at his palace in the suburbs of Genoa, 1n 
November 1560. Charles V rewarded his 
services with the collar of the golden fleece, 
and a Neapolitan principality ; but his best 
distinction is that of the patriot liberator 
of Genoa.—Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V. 
Biog. Univ. Nouv. Dict. Tlist. 

DORIGNY (Lrwis) an eminent French 
painter, was born at Paris in 1654, and en- 
tered the school of La Brun. He settled at 
Verona, where he employed himself in works 
which gamed him much reputation. Going 
to Paris in 1704 he was employed to paint a 
ceiling of a staircase for a person whose father 
had been a fanicr. He chose the subject of 
Phaeton, and slily represented the horses of his 
chariot overthrown in such a manner as to show 
all their shoes. Not being able to get into 
the academy, lhe returned to Verona, and in 
1711 prince Fugene sent for him to Vienna, 
where, and at Prague, 
some time. Ilis style was heroical and sub- 
lime, his colouring lively, and manner firm and 
correct. He was also a master of fresco. He 
died at Verona in 1742. Ilis younger bro- 
ther, Nicholas Dorigny, an eminent engraver, 
came to England and engraved the cartoons, 
for which he was knighted by George I. He 
was a member of the French Academy of 
Painting, aud died at Paris in 1746.—D'Ar- 

enville, Vies des Peintres. 

DORINK or THORING (Marrntas) a 
Franciscan friar, who was a native of Branden- 
burgh, and became professor of divinity at 
Magdcburgh, about the middle of the fifteenth 
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century. He was the author of Commentaties 
on the Bible, published with those of Nicholas 
de Lyra, at Paris, 1590, 6 vols. folio. To 
him also has been ascribed the compilation of 
the Chronicle of Nuremberg ; but it was more 
probably the work of Hartmann Schedel. (See 
H. Scnepex. )—Moreri. 

DORION, an ancient Greek poet and mu- 
sician, celebrated as well for his wit as for his 
compositions, and his skill in ‘performing on 
the flute. He is commemorated as the contem- 
pory and rival of Antigenides, by both Plu- 
tarch and Athenzus, the latter of whom speaks 
of him in terms of unqualified panegyric. Al- 
though his writings are lost, yet several of his 
bon-mots have been handed down to posterity ; 
among others, the well-known joke of a gouty 
old gentleman, whose large shoe was stolen 
from him—‘* The only harm I wish the thief 
is that it may fit him,” though ascribed to a 
long vaiety of humorists, from Joe Muller 
downwards, is said to have been originally the 
property of Dorion, who experienced a Joss of 
the kind while supping with Philip of Mace- 
don. An anecdote of his, admiring the gold 
cup of Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, with his 
reply to that prince, who told lum, ‘ the gold- 
smith would make him just such another,”’ 
viz: ‘Ile will obey you sooner than me, sir, 
give me that and bespeak another for your- 
self,” is cited by Athenzus as a contradiction 
to the adage, that ‘nature gives brains to 
the flute-players, but they blow them out.” 
‘Lhe gluttony of this facetious musician is said to 
have Leen equal to his wit.—-Big. Dict. of Mus. 

DORPIUS (Mari) a Dutch divine and 
classical scholar in the sixteenth century. He 
was professor of philosophy at the umiversity 
of Louvain, where he contnbuted by his influ- 
ence and example, to promot the study of 
polite hterature. Ife criticised the Kncomium 
Moriz of Erasmus, but subsequently he be 
came the friend and admirer of that celebrated 
scholar. Among his works are—‘‘ Dialogus 
Veneris et Cupidinis Herculem ancipitem in 
suam militiam, invita virtute, propellentium ;” 
««Complementum Aulularia Plantine ;”’ “ Epis- 
tola de Hollandorum Monbus;’’ and “ Oratio 
de laudibus Aristotelis contra Laurent. Vale- 
am.’ Ie died in 1526.—Moreri. 

JOUGAL (Joun) a writer of considerable 
talent and hterary acquirements, born in 1760, 
at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshuire ; where his father, 
who was master of the grammar-school there, 
educated him for the Scottish kirk. He was 
a proficient in most of the sciences, as well as 
languages, both ancient and modern ; and for 
sume yeats acted as private secretary to the 
late learned general Melville. Among his 
productions, are ‘‘ Military Memoirs,” 8vo ; 
‘© The Modern Preceptor,”’ 8vo, 1810; ‘ The 
Cabinet of Arts,” 8vo; and a translation of 
a Spanish work, entitled “ Espana Maritima, 
or Spanish Coasting Vilot,’’ 4to, 1813. He 
had also commenced travslations of Strabo 
and Cresar’s Commeutaries, but died before 
they were finished, in Robert-strect, Bedford- 
row, Sept. 14, 1822, in his 62d year.—tremte 
Ma 
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* DOUGLAS (Gawin) an early Scottish 
t of eminence. He was the son of Archi- 
ald, earl of Angus, and was born at Brechin, 
in 1474-5. He received a liberal education, 
commenced at home, and completed at the 
university of Paris. On returning to Scotland 
he took orders in the church, and was made 
provost of the church of St. Giles’s, at Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards abbot of Aberbrothick. 
Subsequently he was nominated archbishop of 
St Andrews, but papal opposition prevented 
his obtaining possession of the metropolitan 
see; and at length he was made bishop of 
Dunkeld. In this station he not only fulfilled 
his episcopal duties, but also employed him- 
self in works of public utility. Political com- 
motions, after a time, obliged him to seek a 
retreat in England, where he was liberally 
treated by Henry VIII, to whose patronage 
he was recommended by the politics of his 
family. Hie died of the plague in J.ondon, in 
1522, and was interred in the Savoy church. 
Gawin Douglas translated the poem of Ovid 
‘© De Remedio Amoris;” but his greatest 
work is a translation in heroic verse of the 
/Eneis of Virgil, and the supplementary book 
of Maphzus. This work, in the Scottish dia- 
lect of the English language, is executed with 
great spirit ; and, considering the age of the 
author, with extraordinary elegance of diction, 
far surpassing in that respect the succecding 
productions of Phaer, Swyne, and even of lord 
Surrey. 1t was written about 1512, and is 
said to have been completed in sixteen months. 
To each book is prefixed a highly poetical 
prologue. It was first published in 1553, 
London, 4to; and reprinted at Edinburgh, 
1710, folio.— Bivg. Brit. 

DOUGLAS (sir Cuartes) an eminent 
naval officer ; he was a native of Scotland, and 
first obtained employment in the maritime ser- 
vice of Holland. ‘This circumstance operated 
to his disadvantage on entering into the English 
navy ; however, at the commencement of the 
American war, he had the command of a 
squadron destined to act in the gulph of St 
Lawrence. His conduct on that siation pro- 
cured him honours and promotion. On the 
prospect of a rupture with Spain, in 1787, he 
was raised to the rank of a rear-admiral. He 
died in 1789. Independent of his merit in 
the practice of the more immediate duties of 
his profession, he deserves notice on account 
of his important improvement in the mode of 
firing guns on board ships, by means of locks 
instead of matches, It is said that he was 
acquainted with six European languages, and 
could speak them correctly.—Gent. Mag. 

DOUGLAS (James) an anatomist and 
accoucheur of some eminence in the early part 
of the last century. He was a native of Scot- 
land, who settled in London as a lecturer on 
anatomy, and died there im 1742. Among 
bis publications the following possess consi- 
derable merit: ‘ Bibliographie Anatomice 
Specimen,” containing short notices of ana- 
tomical writers, from Hippocrates to Harvey, 
with catalogues of their works ; ‘‘ Myographie 
Comperate Specimen,” exhibiting compara- 
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tive descriptions of the muscles of the bumag 
and canine species; and a translation of Win~ 
slow’s anatomy.— Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 
DOUGLAS (Joun) a learned divine and 
critic of the last century. He wus born in 
Scotland in 1721, and was the dson of a 
clergyman of the episcopal church of Scotland, 
who was deprived of his living at the revolu- 
tion. His parents having emigrated from 
Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, to London, kept for 
many years the British coffee-house, in Cock- 
spur-street, After some education at a gram- 
mar-school in his native country, he was sent 
to the university of Oxford in 1736, and in 
1743 he took the degree of MA. Soon after 
entering into holy orders, he was appointed 
chaplain to the 3rd regiment of foot-guards ; 
and in that capacity he was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy in 1745. He was after- 
wards recommended to the earl of Bath as a 
travelling tutor to his son lord Pulteney, with 
whom he visited several parts of the continent ; 
but quitted him and returned to England, in 
1749, when his patron presented him with the 
benefices of Eaton, Constantine, and Upping- 
ton, in Shropshire, and the succeeding year 
gave him the vicarage of High Ercal in the 
same county. His first literary production 
was a letter to the earl of Bath, entitled 
‘* Milton vindicated from the charge of 
plagiarism brought against him by Mr Lau- 
der,” 1751, 8vo. (See Lauper, W.) In 
1754 he published a tract, entitled ‘* The 
Criterion; or a Discourse on Miracles,” de- 
signed as a defence of Christianity against the 
attacks of sceptical writers, and especially of 
Hume. He next appeared a second time as 
the scourge of imposture, in animadverting on 
the errors of the papal historian, Archibald 
Bower, against whom he wrote ‘‘ An Attack 
on certain positions in Bower’s Ilistory of the 
Popes, &c.”’ 1756; ‘‘ Bower and ‘Lillemont 
compared,” 1757; ‘‘ A full Confutation of 
Bower’s Defences ;’’ and ‘ The complete 
and final Detection of Bower.’”’ In May 1758, 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, 
and proceeded bachelor and doctor of divinity. 
In 1762 he was made canon of Windsor, which 
benefice he exchanged with Dr Barrington for 
a residentiary canonry of St Paul’s. Ilis next 
preferment was the deanery of Windsor. His 
patron, the earl of Bath, dying in 1764, be- 
queathed to Dr Douglas his library ; but the 
legatee was induced, for the consideration of 
a sum of money, to leave it in the possession 
of general Pulteney, and afterwards of sir 
William Pulteney. Dr. Douglas was much 
connected with many of the literary ornamenta 
of the metropolis. He was one of the first 
members of the celebrated beef-steak club ; 
and he is characteristically commemorated 
among them in Dr Goldsmith's humorous poem 
entitled ‘‘ Retaliation.” He also belonged 
to another literary club, of which Dr Johnson 
was amember. In 1777 he was employed in 
preparing for the press the journal of captain 
Cook’s second voyage, to which he prefixed a 
well-written introduction, and added notes, 
He assisted lord Hardwicke in arranging sad 
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to the eircumstances of the rye-house plot. 
On the discovery of that 
apprehended and frequently examined; but 


while he avowed the utmost abhorrence of any 


attempt on the life of the king or duke of 
York, he refused to give further information, 
and was sent down to Scotland to be tried. 
After a rigorous confinement in irons, he was 
subjected to the torture, in order to extort a 
confession ; and endured this trial with great 
firmness, but being afterwards deluded with 


the hopes of a full pardon, and assured that Br 


his answers should never be made evidence 
against any one, he submitted to make a judi- 
cial declaration. The privy-council immedi- 
ately published a statement, which he declared 
to be a false and mutilated account of his con- 
fession, and at once violated their engagement, 
by producing his evidence in court against 
his friend, Mr Baillie of Jerviswood. This 
treachery and its consequences afflicted him to 
a degree that life became scarcely supportable, 
and being released he returned to Holland, 
and was received by the prince of Orange as a 
sufferer in his cause. The prince m him 
one of his own chaplains, and procured his 
election to the office of minister at the English 
congregation at Leyden. He accompanied the 
prince in his expedition, and also remained 
near his person until the settlement of the 
crown. His advice in regard to Scotch 
affairs was almost uniformly taken; he was 
appointed their majesties’ chaplain for that 
country, with all the emoluments of the 
chapel royal; and the king always re- 
quired him about his person, both at home 
and abroad. During this reign he was the 
chief agent between the church of Scotland 
and the court; and was very instrumental in 
the establishment of the Presbytery, to which 
William was averse. When, in 1695, an act 
was passed by the Scottish parliament co oblige 
all who held offices, either civil or military, to 
take an oath to the king, de jure as well as de 
facto, Carstares, by his urgent representation 
to William, convinced him of the danger of 
the measures, and produced its removal. In 
short, during the whole of this reign, he may 
be regarded as the government agent for Scot- 
land ; and although without a public character, 
he was looked upon in that country as a species 
of viceroy. On the death of William he was no 
longer employed on public business, but Anne 
continued him her chaplain-royal, and made 
him principal of the university of Edinburgh. 
The greatness of his capacity much distinguish- 
ed him in this situation, and he was four 
times chosen moderator of the general assembly. 
When the union of the two kingdoms was 
agitated, he took a decided part in its favour, 
and warmly promoted the successes of the 
house of Hanover, who continued him in his 
post of royal chaplain. He did not long sur- 
vive this event, dying in 1715, at the age of 
sixty-six. The memory of Carstares is for 
the most part revered by his countrymen as 
that of an enlightened patriot; and few men of 
active power and influence have steered be- 
tween parties more beneficially and ably. 


conspiracy, he was 
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_ His charity was also unbounded, and he always 

treated the episcopal clergy who lost their 
livings, with singular tenderness and humanity. 
He not only relieved them and their families, 
but contrived secretly to assist such of them as 
would not knowingly have received any favour 
from his hands. A life of him was published 
by Dr M‘Cormic, and, prefixed to which is a 
collection of state papers and letters, ad. 
dressed to him during the reign of William, 
in one volume, -ito.— Life by M‘Cormic. Bioy. 
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CARTE (Samuer) an English divine and 
antiquary, was the son of a clothier of Co- 
ventry, where he was born in 1652 or 1653. 
He received his academical education at Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, and after receiving 
orders, obtained several preferments ; among 
which were a prebend in the cathedral of 
Litchfield, the rectory >f Eastwell in Leices- 
tershire, and the vicarage of St. Martin in 
Leicester. He died in April 1740, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. He published 
two sermons, aud ‘“ Tabula Chronologica Ar- 
chiepiscopatuum et Episcopatuum in Anglia et 
Wallia, Ortus, Divisiones et Translationes, &c.”’ 
folio, and he also gave the account of Leices- 
ter, which appears in the Bibl. Top. Britan- 
nica.— Biog. Brit. Nichols’s Life of Bowyer. 
CARTE (Tuomas) an English historian, 
was the son of the subject of the preceding 
article, and born at Dunmoor, Warwickshire, 
in 1686. He was admitted at University 
college, Oxford, in 1698, and was afterwards 
incorporated at Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of MA. in 1706. Entering into orders 
he became reader at the abbey church at Bath ; 
where a sermon which he preached on the 30th 
January 1714, produced a controversy between 
him and Mr, afterwards Dr Chandler, on the 
subject of the Irish massacre, that led to the 
first publication of Mr Carte, entitled ‘* The 
Irish Massacre set in a true Light,’’ &c. On 
the accession of George J. his principals not 
allowing him to take the oaths to the house of 
Hanover, he assumed the lay habit. Incur- 
ring suspicions during the rebellion of 1715, a 
warrant was issued for nis apprehension, 
which he eluded by concealment in the house 
of a clergyman at Coleshil. He subsequently 
acted as -secretary to bishop Atterbury ; and 
as it was supposed that he deeply shared 
in the conspiracy imputed to that intriguing 
prelate, he was charged with high treason, 
and a reward of 1,000/. was offered for his 
apprehension. He was again successful in 
making his escape ; and reaching France, he 
resided there several years under the name of 
Philips. Having obtained several introductions 
to persons of influence and learning, he ob- 
tained free access to the principal libraries, and 
employed himself in collecting materials for 
an English edition of the History of Thuanus. 
For this collection he obtained a considerable 
sum from Dr Mead, and it was employed in 
Buckley’s splendid edition of that work m 
1733. At length, queen Caroline, the liberal 
patroness of literary merit of every party, 
cured leave for his meee age to . 
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land. Tle soon after engaged in his important 
work, ‘‘The Life of James Duke of Ormond,” 
which he published in 3 vols. folio, in 1735-6. 
This is a valuable collection of matter relative 
to the history of those times, and it has 
proved very serviceable to Dr Leland and 
other writers on Irish affairs ; but of course 1t 
exhibits that attachment to arbitrary principles 
and lofty notions of the royal prerogative, by 
which its author was so much distinguished. 
This work gained him great reputation, espe- 
cially with the Tory party, and led him to 
meditate the construction of a general history 
of England, as a counterbalance to the ten- 
dency of that of Rapin de Thoyras, which the 
side espoused by him charged with error and 
partiality. Accordingly, in 1738, he sent out 
proposals for such an undertaking, and ob- 
tained subscriptions, or the promise of them, to 
the amount of 600/. He began his researches 
through the libraries of Cambridge, and the 
collection of sir John Hinde Cotton; but in 
1744 he was arrested under a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and examined on 
a suspicion of being employed by the Pre- 
tender. Nothing however appearing against 
him he was discharged ; and so far was he 
from suffering in the way of encouragement 
to his history, that a subscription from the 
city of London was voted by the common 
council. The first volume, in folio, concluded 
with the death of hing John, and might have 
been very well received had not the author 
materially injured the credit of his work, and 
his own reputation as a man of sense, by the 
unnecessary insertion of a note containing the 
ridiculous story of the cure of one Cliristopher 
Lovel, who went from Somersetshire to Paris 
to be touched for the evil by the Pretender. 
‘This enormous piece of party credulity and 
absurdity, being intended to convey the no- 
tion of the inherent and indefeasible royalty 
of the house of Stuart, produced an imme- 
diate neglect of his history, and the loss of the 
subscription of the city of London. He never- 
theless proceeded with his work, and pub- 
lished two more volumes in 1750 and 1752; 
the fourth, which brought down the history to 
1654, not appearing untal after his death. The 
character of this work is deservedly very high 
for useful and elaborate research, for which 
qualities it hag risen in great esteem since the 
obligations of Hume to it have been rendered 
apparent. In point of style it is mean; and 
the prejudices of the author, who was utterly 
destitute of the philosophical impartiality re- 
quisite as an historian, are every where con- 
epicuous: but its diligence and exactness with 
regard to facts, and the intimate knowledge 
displayed by its author of original authors, 
will ‘always render it valuable. Mr Carte 
died at Caldecot-house, near Abingdon, in 
April 1754. His papers fell into the hands 
of his widow, who left them to her second 
husband Mr J a , during his life, and af- 
terwards to the Bodleian library, which ob- 
tained them for a valuable consideration from 
that gentleman in 1778. So much were thought 
of them, that Mr Jernigan obtained 200/. for 
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leave to consult them from lord Hardwick, and 
3001, for a similar purpose, from Mr Macpher- 
son. Besides the important works already 
mentioned, Mr Carte published—1. ‘‘ Original 
Letters and Papers on the Affairs of England,” 
2 vols. 8vo.; ‘‘ Catalogue des Rolles Gascons, 
Normans, et Francois conservés, dans les ar- 
chives de la Tour de Londres,”’ 2 vols. folio; 
‘‘ History of the Revolution of Portugal,’’ 8vo. ; 
‘© Advice from a Mother to her Son,”’ trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Lambert; 
‘* Reasons addressed to Parliament for render- 
ing more effectual an Act of Queen Anne in 
relation to Copyright.” He also wrote a paper 
recommending the establishment of a public 
library at the Mansion-house. Mr Carte was 
a man of indefatigable industry, cheerful and 
entertaining 1n conversation, but very slovenly 
and ungain in his appearance. He had two 
brothers, SamuLt and Jonn, the former was 
eminent as a solicitor in Chancery practice, 
and distinguished as an antiquary ; he was the 
editor of Brewster’s ‘‘ Collectanea Kcclesias- 
tica,’”” and died in 1760. Joun was a divine 
of such singular absence of mind, that he for- 
got to meet his intended bride on the day ap- 
pointed for ]is marriage. and lost a wife by the 
omission. He died in 1735.—Nichols’s Life of 
Bowyer. Brg. Brit. 

CARTER (Erizanirn) an English lady of 
great learning and acquii1ement, was the daugh- 
ter of Dr Nicholas Carter, a clergyman in 
Kent, and was born in 1717. She was edu- 
cated by her father, and soon became mistress 
of Latin, Greek, French, and German; to 
which she afterwards added Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Ilebrew, and even Arabic. Se- 
veral of her poetical attempts appeared in the 
Gentleman's magazine before she attained her 
seventeenth year, and these procured her 
much celebrity. In 1739 she translated the 
critique of Crousaz on Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and in the same year gave a translation of 
Algarotti’s explanation of Newton's philoso- 
phy for ladies, which extended her acquaint- 
ance among the literati of her own country, and 
gained her the commendations of the learned 
Barratier. In 1749 she commenced her trans- 
lation of Epictetus, which was sent in sheets, 
a9 finished, to her friend Miss Talbot, who ear- 
nestly pressed its continuance, which was fur- 
ther urged by archbishop Secker, to whom her 
friend showed it. In 1764 lord Bath died ; 
in 1768 she had an additional loss in the 
death of her revered friend and patron the 
archbishop Secker ; and two years after she 
sustained a still heavier affliction in the Joss of 
her friend Miss Talbot. In 1791 Mrs Carter 
had an interview with queen Charlotte, by the 
queen’s own desire, and during the remainder 
of her life occasionally received visits from 
different members of the royal family, who 
paid her particular attention. She died in 
1806 in the eighty-ninth year of her age, and 
lies interred in the burying-ground of Gros- 
venor chapel. The year following her death 
were published her memoirs, and a new edi- 
tion of her poems, by the Rev. Montague Pen- 
nington, her nephew and executor, and subse- 
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D2 vols. 4to; and letters to Mrs Montague | 


and Mrs Vesey, 4 vols. 8vo, all which are 
much esteemed.—Memorrs by Rev. M. Pen- 
nington. 

ARTER (Jo “san antiquary, draughts- 
‘man, and architect of considerable eminence. 
He was a native of London, and brought up to 
the employment of a builder. Without any 
advantages of education, he attained a compe- 
tent acquaintance with the principles of archi- 
tecture by study and observation of existing 
structures, particularly those erected in the 
middle ages, of which he became an enthu- 
siastic admirer. His zeal for the preservation 
of the remains of antiquity induced him to ex- 
press himself with warmth in reprobation of 
modern repairs and intended improvements of 
ancient buildings ; on which topic he wrote a 
series of papers under the signature of “‘ An 
Architect,’’ published in the Gentleman’s ma- 
gazine. He designed and engraved the plates 
for a work entitled “ Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting in England,” 2 vols. 
folio ; for specimens, chronologically arranged, 
of the ‘‘ Ancient Architecture of England,” 
folio, left incomplete ; and “‘ Views in Eng- 
land,” 7 vols. 12mo. Hewas also employed 
as a draughtsman by the Antiquarian Society, 
of which he was a member; and he executed 
many architectural views, plans, &c. for Sir 
Richard C. Hoare. He possessed much prac- 
tical knowledge as an antiquary, and his opi- 
nions, so far as they are immediately founded 
on it, are entitled to respect; but his theo- 
retical speculations deserve little notice. His 
personal conduct and manners were somewhat 
eccentric, but his private character was fair 
and honourable, and he was esteemed by his 
friends and employers. He died September 8, 
1817, in the seventieth year of his age, and 
was interred in the church-yard of Hampstead. 
—Private Information. 

CARTERET (Jonn) earl of Granville, an 
eminent English statesman, born in 1690, was 
the eldest son of George lord Carteret, whose 
death put him in possession of that title be- 
fore he was five years old. He was educated 
at Westminster school and Christchurch col- 
lege, Oxford, where he highly distinguished him- 
self by his classical attainments. He was in- 
troduced into the house of Peers in 1711, and 
immediately distinguished himself by zeal for 
the Hanoverian succession, which acquired him 
the notice of George I, by whom he was raised 
successively to various posts of honour. In 
1719 he was sent ambassador to Sweden, and 
mediated the peace between that country and 
Denmark. In 1721 he succeeded Craggs as 
secretary of state, and proved a most able sup- 
port to the administration by his forcible and 
eloquent oratory in parliament. In 1723 he 
accompanied the king to Hanover, and on his 
return was appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, which kingdom was at that time in a state 
of great discontent, not a little increased b 
the famous Drapier’s letters of Swift. The 
dean, who esteemed lord Carteret for his man- 
ners and Jearning, expostulated with him for 
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his persecution of the printer of those letters. 
The lord lieutenant ingeniously replied by a 
quotation from Virgil: (‘ Regni novitas me 
talia cogit moliri.””) After an administration 
which, upon the whole, was not unpopular, he 
returned to England in 1726 ; and onthe acces- 
sion of George II in 1727, was again appoint- 
ed to the viceroyalty of ireland, where he 
conducted affairs until 1730, with great suc- 
cess, conciliating parties, and producing much 
comparative nla by his abilities and so- 
cial talents, in which he was much aided b 
the countenance and humour of Swift. On his 
return to England however, he became a vio- 
lent opponent to sir Robert Walpole ; and it 
was lord Carteret who, in 1741, made the fa- 
mous motion for an address to remove him 
from the king’s presence and councils, exerting 
all his great eloquence on the occasion, In 
1742, when that dismissal was effected, he 
became secretary of state, and in that capacit 
supported measures very similar to those which 
he had censured in Walpole. In 1744, on the 
death of his mother, he succeeded to the ti- 
tles of viscount Carteret and earl of Granville, 
and in a few weeks resigned his seals as secre~ 
tary of state, unable to resist the patriotic 
party and the Pelhams whom he had pre- 
viously forsaken. It is unnecessary to follow 
him in the subsequent changes in a life of 
struggling and vacillating statesmanship. It 
is sufficient to remark, that although obliged 
to yield occasionally to stronger interesty, he 
never lost the favour of the house of Hano- 
ver; and at last died president of the council 
in 1763, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
The natural talents and acquirements of this 
nobleman appear to have been cminently cal- 
culated for the sphere in which he moved. 
His genius was lofty and fertile, and his self- 
confidence equal to it ; it having been said of 
him that he ‘‘ never doubted.’ Hewas am- 
bitious and fond of sway, but neither mer- 
cenary nor vindictive, and his own great 
literary attainments made him an encourager 
of learning in others. He was in particu- 
lar the patron of Dr Taylor, so celebrated for 
his acquirements in the Greek language, as 
also of the still more famous Dr Bentley. In 
social life he was pleasant, good humoured, 
frank, and vinous, qualities of no small utility 
in a certain canvassing iine of statesmanship. 
It will not add to this nobleman’s character in 
these days, to understand that he was a de- 
cided enemy to the diffusion of education, and 
that he deemed ignorance the best foundation 
of obedience.—Biog. Brit. Coze’s Life af 
Walpole. 

CARTES. See Des Carres. 

CARTWRIGHT (Tuomas) an eminent 
puritan divine, was born in Hertfordshire in 
1535, and was admitted of St John’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1550, of which he became fel- 
low in 1560. He was afterwards removed to 
Trinity college in the same university, of 
which he became one of the eight senior 
fellows. He much distinguished himeelf in 
the disputations held at Cambridge on the 
visit of queen Elizabeth in 1564; and in 1470 
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his reputation caused him to be appointed the 
lady Margaret professor of divinity. Such was 
his popularity, that on his preaching at 
Mary’s, it was necessary to take out the win- 


dows. The puritanical or pres ian notion 
of church discipline at this period had made a 


considerable progress in the universities ; and 
i ly maintained by Cartwright in his 
lectures, archbishop Grindall and Dr Whitgift 
sent complaints of him to sir William Cecil, 
chancellor of the university, requesting that he 
might be silenced. Cecil would have treated 
him with lenity, but being cited before the 
vice-chancellor, his answers gave so little sa- 
tisfaction, that he was suspended from lectur- 
ing, and refused his doctor’s degree. When 
hitgift became vice-chancellor he was treat- 
ed with still greater severity, and deprived 
successively of his professorship and fellow- 
ship ; the latter, on the pretence that he hed 
forte ited it by not entering into priest’s orders 
in due time. Being thus driven from Cambridge, 
which step on account of his popularity, seemed 
determined upon at all risks, he went abroad, 
and visited several of the foreign universities, 
and inspired a high respect for his talents and 
learning. After officiating for two years as mi- 
nister to the English merchants resident at 
Antwerp and Middleburgh, he returned to 
England ; and the contests between the epis- 
copalians becoming now more violent, he ven- 
«ured a second ‘‘ Admonition to Parliament,”’ 
although Messrs Field and Wilcox, the authors 
of the first, were in prison forthe same. This 
boldness involved him in a controversy with 
Whitgift, which would have ended in imprison- 
ment had he not again quitted the kingdom. 
After remaining five years more abroad, dur- 
ing which time he officiated as chaplain to 
various English factories, he was in 1580 of- 
fered, by king James VI, the professorship of 
St Andrew’s, which he declined. Returning 
to England, he was thrown into prison, but 
obtained his liberty through the influence of 
lord Burleigh, who appointed him minister and 
chaplain to a hospital of his foundation at 
Warwick. In 1583 he was engaged by se- 
veral divines and persons of influence to write 
seenet the Rhemish translation of the new 
estament ; but after he had begun the work 
Whitgift forbade him to proceed in it. He 
notwithstanding persevered, and brought it 
nearly to a completion, although bis labours 
were not printed until some years after his 
death. Some new complaints being issued 
against him by Aylmer, bishop of London, he 
was in 1585 recommitted to prison ; and a se- 
cond time devoted, by the same prelate, toa 
i confinement in the Fleet prison, in 
1591, 


for refusing the oath of subscrip- 
tion. He regained his liberty the next year, 


and being restored to his hospital at War- 
wick, was permitted to preach, by a species 
of connivance on the part of archbishop Whit- 
gift, between whom and Cartwright a great 
relaxation of mutual ill-will became obeervable. 
It is said, indeed, that Cartwright began to 
see things in a point of view more favourable 
to episcopacy ; but whether or not, he softened 
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materially in his opposition. He died in 1603, 
in his sixty-eighth year. The private character 


St of tlis divine was sincere, disinterested, and 


charitable, and it is acknowledged that he was 
treated with t severity. It must however 
be recollected, that it was at a time when 
opposing principles were in a state of violent 
conflict, and that toleration formed no part of 
the doctrine on either side. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote—‘‘ Commentaria 
Practica in totam Historiam Evangelicum,” 
4to, 1688; ‘*‘ Commentaria Succincti et Di- 
lucidi in Proverbia Salomonis,” 4to, 1638 ; 
‘* Metaphrasis and Homilies in librum Salo- 
monis qui inscribitur Ecclesiastes,’’ 4to, 1647 - 
‘‘ A Directory of Church Government,” 4to, 
1644; and ‘‘ A Body of Divinity,” 4to, 1616. 
Biog. Brit. 

CARTWRIGHT (Wirui1am) an English 
poetand divine, was born near Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, in 1611. His father, after 
spending a good estate, kept an inn at Ciren- 
cester, at the free-school of which town his 
son was educated until removed to Westmin- 
ster, and in due time to Christchurch college, 
Oxford. Taking orders he became, in the lan- 
guage of Anthony Wood, ‘‘ a most florid and 
seraphical preacher,’”’ in the university, and 
was also appointed metaphysical reader. In 
1642 he was made successor to the church of 
Salisbury ; and in the same year became one of 
the council of war or delegacy at Oxford, for 
providing the troops sent by the king to 
protect the colleges. For this last service he 
was imprisoned by the parliamentary forces, 
but quickly released. Lloyd asserts that he 
studied sixteen hours a day, relieving his se- 
verer pursuits by the cultivation of poetry. 
His career was however suddenly closed in 
1643 by a malignant fever, which the war had 
introduced into Oxford, being then in his thirty- 
third year. King Charles, who was at the time 
in that city, wore black on the day of his fu- 
neral, and the regret for him was general. A 
handsome person, extensive learning, and the 
credit of exalted genius, rendered Cartwright 
in his day an object of universal admiration. 
His praises employed the most learned pens; 
Fell, hishop of Oxford, said that he was 
‘* all that man could arrive at;”’ and Ben Jon- 
son exclaimed, ‘‘ my son Cartwright writes 
all like aman.’ To support this commenda- 
tion, posterity will only find a volume, contain- 
ing four playe and a few miscellaneous poems, 
prefaced by about fifty copies of commendatory 
verses from the wits of the universities. These 
pieces are not without merit of the kind 
which distinguishes the artificially learned 
school of English poetry, but certainly will not 
sustain the contemporary eulogium appended 
to them. Cartwright was also the author of 
some Greek and Latin poems, and a ‘‘ Passion 
Sermon.’’— Bio e Brit. 

CARTWRIGHT (Jonn) an English gen- 
tleman, distinguished for his exertions in the 


cause of political reformation. He was the third 
son of William Cartwright, esq. of Marnham 
in Notts. He wasdesigned for the agricultural 


profession, but his ardent temper led him to 
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prefer the life of a soldier; and it is said that 
when a mere youth he eloped from his father’s 
house, intending to enlist in the service of the 
famous king of Prussia. Some years after he 
entered into the navy, and he was present at 
the taking of Cherbourg, and in the battle 
between Sir Edward Hawke and the French 
admiral Conflans in 1759. It does not appear 
how long he continued in the sea service, but 
he had left it previous to the year 1774, when 
he attracted notice by professing himself the 
advocate for the freedom of the Anglo- Ameri- 
can colonies, which caused a rupture between 
him and his friend lord Howe. He published 
in 1775 a tract entitled ‘‘ American Inde- 
pendence the Glory and Interest of Great Bri- 
tain.” About the same time he obtained a 
major’s commission in the Nottingham militia, 
which he held for seventeen years, when he 
was superseded ; but the title of major was po- 
pularly attached to his name to the end of his 
life. In 1780 he joined Dr John Jebb and 
Granville Sharpe in forming the ‘‘ Society for 
Constitutional Information.” The French Re- 
volution gave him new occasion to publish his 
sentiments in favour of liberty, particularly in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Commonwealth in 
Danger,’”’ 1795. On the decease of his elder 
brother, captain Cartwright, the paternal es- 
tate of Marnham devolved to him, which he 
sold, and purchased, instead of it, Brotherlop, 
near Boston in Lincolnshire. ‘There, by his 
judicious improvements and skill in agricul- 
ture, he was enabled to repair some severe pe- 
cuniary losses. He afterwards resided several 
years at Enfield, whence in 1810 he removed 
to James-street, Westminster, which he left in 
1819 for Burton-crescent. To the latest pe- 
riod of his existence he interested himself 
warmly in plans for constitutional reformation ,; 
and even those who most differed with him in 
Opinion gave him credit for the ie of the 
motives by which he was actuate fter the 
wnfortunate riot at Manchester, major Cart- 
wright attended a popular meeting at Bir- 
mingham, for the discussion of that affair, 
which subjected him to an indictment with 
others for a conspiracy. He was tried at 
Warwick assizes, and being found guilty, re- 
ceived sentence June 1, 1821, to pay a fine of 
100. His great age and respectability of 
character doubtless prevented a  severer 
award ; but such was his enthusiastic attach- 
ment to what he considered as a just cause, 
that he probably felt disappointed at the 
lenity which prevented him from becoming a 
Martyr to principle. The death of this pure 
and single-hearted gentleman took place at his 
house in Burton-crescent, September 23, 1824. 
Major Cartwright was interred in a vault be- 
longing to his family in the church-yard of 
Finchley, where a monument, with the follow- 
ing epitaph, bas since been erected :—‘' In this 
church rest the mortal remains of John Cart- 
wright, esq. who closed a life of unwearied 
exertion for the liberty and welfare of the hu- 
man race, at Burton-crescent in London, Sep- 
tember 23, 1824, mp8 eighty-four yeara. The 
public integrity and uprightness of this friend 
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of mankind are well known. His unceasing 
benevolence and affectionate disposition, his 
domestic and Christian virtues, can only be 
fully appreciated by his family, and by his af- 
flicted widow, who erecta this inadequate tri- 
bute to his memory.”” Major Cartwright was 
the author of several political pamphlets and 
productions, all exhibitive of his sincerity and 
love of liberty, but not calculated, by their dif- 
fuseneas, and the evident want of literary fa- 
cility on the part of the author to become very 
popular.— Ann. Reg. 

CARTWRIGHT (Epmunp) a younger bro- 
ther of the preceding, was educated for the 
church, in which he obtained considerable pre- 
ferment. His principal claim to notice depends 
on his poetical compositions, and his discove- 
ries in mechanics. A small volume of poems, 
which he published early in life, became very 
popular, especially a ballad called “ Armyne 
and Elvira,’ which has been admitted into 
some collections of poetry. In 1807 appeared 
his ‘‘ Letters and Sonnets on interesting sub- 
jects, addressed to lord John Russell.” He 
also wrote some novels, aud was for several 
Sean a principal contributor to the Month] 

eview. But he chiefly signalized himself by 
projects for the improvement of machinery. 
He took out a patent for the invention of a 
weaving machine, the benefit of which he lost 
owing to the burning of a newly-erected manu- 
factory for the reception of five hundred looms; 
however, he obtained from Parliament a grant 
of 10,0001. as a reward for his discovery. Dr 
Cartwright also procured a patent for a me- 
thod of combing wool and making ropes; and 
he was likewise the author of several improve- 
ments in agriculture, for which he was pre- 
sented with premiums by the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, and the Board of 
Agriculture. He died at a very advanced age 
in 1824.—Ann. Reg. 

CARVER (JonatHan) celebrated as a 
traveller, was born at Connecticut, North Ame- 
rica, in 1732, of which province his grand-fa- 
ther had been governor. He was brought up 
to the medical profession, which he quitted 
for a military life, and served reputably until 
the peace of 1763. On that event he formed 
the resolution to explore the interior of Ame- 
rica, and penetrate to the Pacific Ocean; in 
which object he failed, but proceeded further 
than any other European had previously done 
except father IIennepin. In 1769 he came 
over to England, in the hope that government 
would reimburse him the expences of the ex- 
pedition ; but being disappointed was reduced 
to great distress. In 1778 he published 
‘¢ Travels through the Interior parts of North 
America, in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768 ;” 
a work deemed peculiarly interesting. In the 
following years he published a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Cultivation of the Tobacco Plant,” and 
both of these works ought to have procured 
him notice and employment. Through the 
winter of 1779 be obtained an existence 
acting asa clerk in a lottery-office ; and died 
early in 1780 of a putrid fever, supervening 
on adysentery, supposed to have been pro- 
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duced by actual want. Thus died a man 
whose claims to encouragement seem no way. 
disputable ; and, as usual, when too late, his 
case attracted notice, and by the benevolent 
exertions of Dr Lettsom, a provision was made 
for his widow and children, by a publication 
by subscription, of his ‘‘ Travels.” His case 

made a salutary impression on the public 
mind, and strengthened by similar instances, 
Jed to the institution of the ‘‘ Literary Fund.” 
—Dr Lettsom’s Account prefited to Carver's 
Travels, Gent. Mug. vols. 50 and 51. 

CARUSO (Lvic1) a Neapolitan composer, 
born in 1751. In 1771 he brought out his 
first opera, ‘‘Il Medico Magnifico,” at Flo- 
rence, where it met with great success ; and in 
1781 that of ‘* Il Fanatico per la Musica,” at 
Rome, an opera whch has of late become 
v opular in this country. His ‘‘ Tempesta,” 
Oo ombo,”’ and ‘‘ Maledico Confuso,” were 
equally fortunate. He resided for some time 
in Germany, and afterwards accepted the si- 
tuation of chapel master atPalermo, where he 
died in the early part of the present century. 
—~Biog. Dict.of Mus. 

CARY (Ukrwnry) viscount Falkland, was 
the son of sir Edward Cary of Berkhamstead, 
in the county of Hertford, master of the jewel 
office to queen Elizabeth and king James. He 
was educated at Exeter college, Oxford ; and 
being introduced at court, was in 1608 made 
one of the knights of the Bath, at the creation 
of Henry prince of Wales. He was in 1617 
sworn comptroller of the king’s household, and 
created viscount Falkland. In 1622 he was 
constituted lord deputy of Ireland, where he 
remained until 1629, when he was recalled by 
the influence of the catholic party, to whom 
he was much opposed. He still, however, re- 
tained favour with the king until his death in 
1633. His published writings are—‘‘ A His- 
tory of that most unfortunate Prince, Edward 
II,” folio and 8vo; ‘ Letter to James I[;” 
«« Epitaph on the Countess of Huntingdon ;” 
and ‘‘ Letters to the Duke of Buckingham.”’— 
Biog. Brit. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

ARY (Luvcrvs) viscount Falkland, one of 
those rare characters who serve as proverbial 
instances of social excellence. He was the 
eldest son of the subject of the last article, 
and was born about the year 1610. Being 
carried young into Ireland, he received part of 
his education at Trinity college, Dublin, and 
part at St John’s college, Cambridge. His 
youth did not pass without irregularities, but 
they were suddenly closed by his marriage 
with a young lady of small fortune, whom he 
passionately loved. This step so enraged his 
father, that no submission or generous devotion 
on his part could ever after heal the breach. 
After passing some time abroad, he returned 
home and devoted himself to a life of retire- 
ment and cultivation of polite literature. In 
1638 the death of his father drew him to 
court, and be was appointed one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bedchamber to Charles I, but 
still chiefly resided at his seat at Burford, near 
Oxford, which he madea kind of aaty of 
learned mon, being continually surrounded by 
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the most eminent men of the neighbouring uni- 
versities. Here it was that Chillingworth com- 
posed his famous work against popery ; and 
questions of morals, theology, and literature 
were discassed in a congenial circle with the 
utmost freedom. Lord Falkland himself was 
deeply read in works of controversy; but in 
him they produced only strictness of principle, 
and an aspiration after perfection, without 
debasing the man in the exaltation of the scho- 
lar. In 1649 he joined the expedition againet 
Scotland, and in 1640, his peerage being Scotch, 
he was chosen member of the house of Com- 
mons for Newport in the Isle of Wight. In 
the first instance, like many of the most ho- 
nourable characters of the day, he warmly sup- 
ported parliament. He spoke with severity 
against Finch and Strafford, and was so dis- 
gusted with the proceedings of Laud, that he 
concurred in the first bill for depriving the 
bishops of a vote in the Lords. A strong at- 
tachment, however, to established forms, and 
some doubts of the ultimate objects of the 
parliamentary Jeaders, caused him to retract, 
and he afterwards strongly opposed the same 
measure. He still however kept ata distance 
from the court, but his high character rendered 
it so great an object to gain him over to the 
king’s service, that at length he was induced 
to accept a seat in the council, and the office 
of secretary of state. Like many other men 
of speculative talents, he appears to have been 
unfit for business, and possessed scruples very 
unusual in statesmen, refusing either to em- 
ploy spies, or to open suspected letters. He 
however very decidedly embraced the party of 
the king, when hostilities commenced, and at- 
tended him atthe battle of Edge-hill, and the 
siege of Gloucester. A view however of the 
evils impending over the country, and ve 
probably a conviction of sinister objects on both 
sides, actually broke his spirits. He would 
frequently sit abstracted among his friends, and 
sighing deeply, exclaim ‘‘ peace, peace!” and 
exhibit every sign of grief and anxiety. His 
closing scene almost proves a determination to 
die in battle, as he volunteered his services 
at the battle of Newbury, without acommand, 
and putting himself in the front rank of lord 
Byron’s regiment, fell from his horse by a 
musket-shot, and was found the neat day dead 
Sate the field. Such was the fate of lord 
alkland at the age of thirty-four; and while 
the universal praises which he has received, 
are doubtless very much owing to tle elabo- 
rate character drawn of him by his friend 
Clarendon, there can be no doubt of the strict 
integrity of his character and intentions. As 
aman of active talent he claims little admira- 
tion, and was evidently framed for that life of 
studious retirement and mental culture in which 
he so much delhghted. One of his sayings 
indeed mark his taste and character: ‘ i city 
unlearned gentlemen on arainyday.”’ Lord Falk- 
land left behind him several published speeches 
and pamphlets on political and theological sub- 
jects, as algo a few poems. His son and successor, 
ENRY Lucrvs Cary, is said to have rendered 
himself respected both in the court and senate, 
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dut died young. Being reproached with his 
youth when he entered the house of Commons, 
by a senator, who observed, that ‘ he looked 
as if he had not sown his wild oats;’’ ‘‘ Where 
should I sow them (he replied) but where 
there are geese enow to pickthem up.” He 
was author of a play called ‘‘ The Wedding 
Night.”—Biog. Brit. Clarendon’s Hist. Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

CARY (Rosenrr) a learned chronologer 
was born at Colchinton in Devonshire, in 1615. 
In 1631 he went to Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and in 1644 was created doctor of 
laws. Some time after he travelled into 
France, the Low Countries, and other parts, 
and on his return was presented by the mar- 
quis of Hertford to the living of Portlemouth, 
near Kingsbridge, in Devonshire. During the 
troubles he joined the Presbyterian party, but 
upon the restoration was one of the first to 
congratulate Charles II on his return, for 
which he was preferred to the arclideaconry of 
Exeter. From this he wasejected in 1664, 
when he retired to his rectory, where he died 
in 1688. He was the author of a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Palelogia Chronica ; a Chronological] 
Account of Ancient Time, in three parts: 1. 
Didactical; %. Apodeictical ; 3. Canonical.” 
London, 1667, folio; an account of which is 
given in the Philosophical Transactions, No. I. 
cxxxii.— Biog. Brit. Athen. Ox, vol. ii. 

CARYL (Joun) a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, secretary to Mary, queen of James II. 
He followed the fortunes of his master, for 
which he was rewarded, first with knighthood, 
and afterwards with the honorary titles of earl 
Caryl and baron Dartford. How long he con- 
tinued in that service is unknown, but he was 
in England in the reign of queen Anne, and 
was the intimate friend of Pope. From some 
of his letters in the last edition of Pope’s 
works, he appears to have been living in 1717, 
but the time of his death is uncertain. LHe 
was the author of two plays—1. ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Princess, or the Death of Richard III,” 
1667, 4to ; and ‘ Sir Solomon Single, or the 
cautious Coxcomb,’’ 1671, 4to. In 1700 he 

ublished the Psalms of David, translated 
om the Vulgate ; and some of his poems are 
in different miscellanies.—Nichol’s Poems. 

CARYL (Joskrn) an eminent noncon- 
formist divine, and author of the well-known 
commentary on Job, was born in London in 
1602. He was for some time a commoner at 
Exeter college in Oxford, and preached se- 
veral years before the hon. society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 1653 he was created one of the 
triers for the approbation of ministers, and 
was sent to attend Charles I at Holmsby- 
house ; he was also a commissioner in the 
treaty of the isle of Wight. In 1650 he was 
sent into Scotland with Dr Owen to attend on 
Cromwell, and officiate asa minister. Soon 
after his ejectment, which took place in 1662, 
he collected a congregation in the neighbour- 
hood of London-bridge, to which he preached 
until his death, which happened in 1673. His 
above-mentioned ‘‘ Commen on Job,” was 
first printed in 12 vols. 4to, an in 
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2 large folios, It is a work of learning, but it 
has suggested by its length many humorous 
allusions to the patience of the subject of it. 
He was also the author of some occasional ser- 
mons.—Calamy, Neal's Puritans. 

CASA (Jotun de la) an Italian ecclesiastic, 
distinguished as a statesman and a man of 
learning. His family was noble and he was 
anative of Florence. After heing educated 
there and at Bologna, he settled at Rome, and 
in 1538 he was appointed to the office of clerk 
of the Apostolic Chamber. He visited Flo- 
rence in 1540, and was admitted a member of 
the Florentine Academy. In 1544 he was 
raised to the archbishopric of Benevento, and 
the same year went as pope's nuncio to Ve- 
nice, where he displayed his abilities as a di- 
plomatist. He lived in retirement during the pon- 
tificate of Julius III, but was recalled to Rome 
by Paul 1V, who made him secretary of state. 
He died in 1556, aged fifty-three. The works 
of de la Casa are reckoned among the purest 
specimens of Tuscan composition. His serious 
poems are distinguished for their sublime and 
noble gravity ; his lighter productions are ele- 
gant but licentious ; one in particular, entitled 
‘© Le Capitolo del Formo,” subjected him 
during his lifetime, to great and merited rebuke. 
Of all his works the “ Galateo, or the Artof Liv. 
ing in the World,” is the most celebrated. It 
is a prose dialogue, which the Abbé Denina 
says will bear comparison with the Parawnesis 
of Isocrates, the Offices of Cicero, or the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 
Tiraboschi. 

CASANOVA (Mark Awrony) a modem 
Latin poet, called the prince of Epigrammat- 
ists. Iie was born at Rome, of a family ori- 
ginally from Como. He distinguished himself 
as an imitator of Martial, and loaded with 
classical abuse pope Clement VII, for which 
he was imprisoned and condemned to die, but 
afterwards was pardoned. His subsequent 
fate was very disastrous: on the taking of 
Rome by the imperialists, he was reduced to 
such distress as to be obliged to beg in the 
streets, and died of disease, probably occasion~ 
ed by hunger, in 1527. He wrote epigrams 
and biographica) inscriptions or eulogies, some 
of which are to be found in ‘ Delicia Poetarum 
Italorum.”—Buillet. Tiraboschi. 

CASANOVA de SEINGALT (Jacos) a 
man of letters in the last century, distinguished 
for his talents and adventures. He was born 
at Venice, of a family originally Spanish, and 
was educated at Padua. He travelled over 
various parts of Europe, and became acquaint- 
ed with the most distinguished personages of 
his time, among whom were Voltaire, and 
other French literati. In 1785 he retired 
to Dux in Bohemia, where he resided as li- 
brarian to count Waldstein, and occupied him~- 
self with the cultivation of science and litera- 
ture till his death, which took place towards 
the end of the 18th century. He left a copious 
account of the history of his life and times, 
containing much curious information, The 
work has not been published entire, through 
an apprehension of exciting the vengeance of 
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somé of the eee 
are freely perhaps not unjustly cri- 
ticieed on it; to which may be ded> that 
the author observes very little delicacy in the 
recital of his personal adventures. But as, 
the proprietor of the manuscript, M. F. A. 
, bookseller at Leipsic, has been 
withheld by these considerations from commit- 
ting the whole of it to the press, ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Memoirs of Jacob Casanova,” have 
appeared in a German translation, by M. 
Schultz. The fourth volume, published in 
1823, affords some interesting details relative 
to the state of society and manners at Venice. 
—Literary Museum and Register. 
CASAS (Barriuotom:w de Las) a Spanieh 
prelate was born at Seville in 1474, and im 
his nineteenth year accompanied his father, 
who sailed with Columbus to the West Indies. 
Five years afterwards he returned to Spain, 
and pursuing his studies entered the ecclesins- 
tical order. He again accompanied Columbus 
in his second voyage to Hispaniola, and on the 
conquest of Cuba, he settled there, and distin- 
guished himself by his humane conduct to- 
wards the oppressed natives, of whom he be- 
came in a manner the patron. He gave up 
the number of Indians who had fallen to his 
share in the division ; and so far did he carry 
his feeling that in 1516 he went to Spain to 
lay a statement of their case before hing Fer- . 
dinand, whose death, at that time, prevented | 
any measures for their redress. The regent, ' 
cardinal Ximenes however, examined the af- 
fair, and appointed a commission to examine 
circumstances upon the spot, and to determine 
accordingly. Las Casas was to accompany | 
them with the title of ‘‘ Protector of the In-- 
dians.”’ The commissioners found that it was 
impossible to liberate the Indians, and there- 
fore endeavoured to secure them humane treat- 
ment; but Las Casas, still dissatisfied, remon- 
strated so warmly that he was obliged to take 
refuge in a convent from the rage of the 
planters. He again returned to Europe, and 
on the accession of Charles V, in consequence 
of his representations, the council appointed a 
chief judge to re-examine the points of contro- | 
versy between the partizans of Indian liberty 


and the colonists, Las Casas was innocently 
the author of the slave-trade, which has since , 
been carried to so shocking an extent, by pro- | 
ortu- 
guese in Africa, to supply the planters from 


posing to purchase negroes from the 


the want of labourers of which they complain- 
ed, and this was unfortunately put into execu- 
tion. He next applied for a grant ofan unoccu- 
pied tract in order totry his own plan with anew 
colony. This he at length attained, and with 200 
persons, whom he persuaded to accompany him, 
landed at Porto Rico in 1521, but bara that 
an expedition was advancing to ravage this very 
tract, and convey its inhabitants to Hispaniola 
as slaves. He endeavoured in vain to prevent 
the threatened danger, and with the few who 
stili adhered to him, he returned to Hispaniola 
to solicit succours ; and during his absence the 
natives attacked the colonists with such suc- 


cess, that ina short time not a Spaniard re-. 
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mained in that part of South America. Las 
Casas, in despair at the failure of his projects, 
retired to the Dominican convent at St. Do- 
Mingo, and assumed the habit of the order. 
Notwithstanding his retirement, his zeal in the 
cause of the Indians was not abated, and being 
sent on a mission to Spain, by a chapter of his 
order at Chiapa in 1542, he pleaded their 
cause with his pristine warmth, and composed 
his celebrated treatise ‘‘ Brieve Relation de la 
Destruction des Indes,” in which he exposed 
the cruelties practised by the Spaniards. His 
unremitting perseverance at length obtained a 
new set of laws and regulations, by which the 
natives were greatly relieved. In 1544 he re- 
turned to America as bishop of Chiapa, and 
continued there until 1551, when he resigned 
his bishopric and again returned to Spain, and 
died at Madrid in 1566, in the ninety-second 
year of his age. Beside the treatise on the 
destruction of the Indies, he was also the au- 
thor of a treatise in Latin on the question— 
‘* Whether sovereigns may in conscience, by 
virtue of any right, alienate their subjects from 
their crown, and transfer them to the domi- 
nion of any other lord 1’? Which difficult ques- 
tion he treats with great freedom, spirit, and 
delicacy. He also composed several works 
which have never been published; among 
which is a ‘‘ General History of the Indies,’’ 
which was a great assistance to Antonio de 
Herrara in his history. All his works evince 
profound learning, and solid judgment, end 
piety ; and notwithstanding his inconsistency in 
regard to the negroes, he must be regarded as 
a most benevolent man and a true lover of 
tmoaankind.—Moreri. Dupin. 

CASAUBON (Isaac) a critic of great 
learning and eminence, was born at Geneva in 
1559. His father, a cabinet minister, being 
chosen minister of Crest in Dauphiny, he re- 
ceived his early education at that place, but 
was in 1578 sent to the university of Geneva, 
where he made such a pr that in four 
years he was made professor of Greek.. In 
1586 he marned the daughter of Henry Ste- 
phens, the learned printer, whe bore him 
twenty children. After residing fourteen years 
at Geneva, being dissatisfied with his situa- 
tion, he removed in 1598 to Paris, and was 
made professor of polite literature in the uni- 
versity of that capital by Henry IV, who also 
gave him a pension, which was, however, 
very badly paid. Jn the conference held at 
Fontainebleau, between cardinal Du Perron 
and Du Plessis Mornay, his judgment did not 
prove favourable to the latter, which led to an 
expectation that he would become a convert 
to the church of Rome; but although by no 
means a zealot, he never would change his pro- 
fession of faith. Having a promise of the re- 
version of the post of king’s librarian, he con- 
tinued at Paris, publishing editions of the an- 
cients, until he saceucdad to the office, and 
also obtained an increase of pension. On ti: 
murder of Henry, he came to England, and 
was received with great civility by king James, 
who presented him to a pre at Westmin 
ster and another at Canterbury ; for which fa- 
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vours, much against his inclination, he was en- 


gaged in the king’s controversial writings 
against the papists. He did not however 
long enjoy his mixed fortune, as he was car- 
ried off by a disease in his bladder in his fifty- 
fifth year. He was buried in Westminster 
abbey, where a monument was erected to his 
memory by Morton, bishop of Durham. The 
social character of Casaubon was that of a 
modest, candid, upright man, who did not love 
controversy. The Sorbonne being one day 
shown to him as a place in which people had 
been disputing 400 years ; “‘ and what,” ex- 
claimed Casaubon, ‘‘ have they decided ?” 
Asacritic he bas been always ranked very 
high, and his very numerous publications afford 
ample proof of the extent of his industry and 
Jearning. His works and editions are—1, 
‘‘ In Diogenem Laertium Note,” 1583, fol. ; 
2. ‘* Strabonis Geographie,”’ fol.; 3. ‘* Novum 
Testamentum Grecum ;’ 4. ‘‘ Lectiones Theo- 
critice,” 12mo0; 5. ‘‘ Polyeni Stratagematum ;”’ 
6. ‘“‘ Animadversiones in Dionysium Halicarnas- 
sensem;”’ 7. “ Aristotelis Opera Grece,”’ 
fol; 8. ‘* Diczwarchi Geographica ;’’ 9. ‘‘ Theo- 

hrastes Characteres,” 12mo. 1612; 10. ‘* C. 
>linii Caec. Sec. Epist. ;”’ 11. ‘‘ Suetonii Tran- 
quilli Opera,” 4to; 12. ‘* L. Apuleii Apolo- 
gia,” 4to; 13. ‘* Historie Auguste Scrip- 
tores ;” 14. “* Athenzi Deipnosophistarum,”’ 
2 vols. folio; 15. ‘‘ De Satyrica Grecorum 
Poesi, et Romanorum Satyra ;” 16. ‘* Persii ; 
Satyrz,” 8vo ; 17. ‘* De Libertate Ecclesiastica | 
Liber,’”’ 8vo ; 18. “ Polybii Opera,”” with an 
admirable dedication to Henry [V; 19. ** De’ 
Rebus Sacris et Ecclesiasticis Exercitationes,”’ 
folio ; 20. ‘« Ad Frontonem Duceum Epistola ;”’ 
21. ‘* Epistola ad Card. Perronium ;” 22. 
‘* Isaaci Casauboni Epistolz,’’ the best edition 
of which is edited by Ameloveen, Rotterdam, 
folio, 1709.—Moreri. Biog. Brit. Saxzii Onom. 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

CASAU BON (Mrxnic) son of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva in 1599, and on coming to 
England with his father, was placed under a 
private master, and then sent to Christchurch 
in Oxford, where he took the degree of MA. 
in 1621, when he wrote a defence of his father 
against the calumnies of certain Roman catho- 
hes, entitled ‘* Pietas contra Maledicos,” &c. 
which made him known to James I, whose 
good opinion he possessed ever after. He was 
first collated to the rectory of Bledon in Somer- 
setshire, and in 1628 was made prebendary 
of Canterbury through the interest of his pa- 
tron archbishop Laud, who also gave him two 
vicarages in the Isle of Thanet. He was cre- 
ated doctor of divinity by the king’s command 
in 1636. On the success of the parliamentary 

in the ensuing civil wars, he was de- 
prived of his livings, imprisoned, and reduced 
to a miserable condition; notwithstanding 
which, he refused many advantageous offers 
made to him by Oliver Cromwell, and also 
rejected an invitation from Christina of Sweden 
tu inspect the universities of her kingdom. On 
the restoration he recovered his preferments, 
one of which he exchanged for the re of 
Ickham, near Canterbury. He died in 1671 
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much respected and esteemed as a charitable 
and pious man. As a literary man, his chi- 
racter was that of a genc ral schilar. not parti- 
cularly great in any one style ; but his English 
is harsh and confused, aud according to the 
custom of the times, muh interlarded with 
Latin and Greek. His prnciple publicatious 
are—1.‘* A Treatise proving pirits, Witches) 
and Supernatural Operations ;” 2.‘ A true 
and faithful Relation of what d for many 
years between Dr John Dee and some Spirits ;”” 
3. ‘‘ A Treatise concerning Enthusiasm, as it 
is an effect of Nature ;”’ a work which is much 
approved by sir W. Temple, who regards it as 
a happy attempt to account for delusions upon 
natural principles. Meric Casaubon was the 
author of several other works, which it is not 
bece to enumerate.— Biog. Brit. 

CASE (Joun) a physician and philosopher 
of the 16th century. He was a native of Wood- 
stock, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
obtained a fellowship, and took the degree of 
MA. He afterwards married, and resigning 
his fellowship, gave private lectures on philo- 
sophy to some of the students of the university. 
He also practised physic with considerable re- 
putation, and in 1589 was created MD. The 
same year he was made a prebendary of the 
church of Salisbury. He died in 1599, Dr 
Case is represented as having been one of the 
most learned men of his time; but he was a 
philosopher of the old school, and his works, 
which were once much esteemed, are now 
scarcely known. His ‘‘ Summa veterum in- 
terpretum in universam Dialecticam Aristote- 
lis,’ was printed thrice during his life. He 
commented on other works of Aristotle ; and 
also wrote on music.— Berkenhout’s Biog. Lit. 

CASENEUVE (Perren bE) a French anti- 
quary, was born at Toulouse in 1591, and en- 
joyed a prebend in the cathedral of that city. 
Ile wrote ‘« Le Franc-Aleu de la province de 
Languedoc etabli et defendie,” 1641-45, 4to. ; 
‘« La Catalogue Francoise,’ 1644, 4to; ‘‘ L’His- 
torie de la Vie et des Miracles de St. Edmund 
roi d’Angleterre,” 1644, 8vo; ‘* Origines au 
Etymologies Francvises,” 1650; ‘ L’Origin 
des jeux Floraux de Tolouse,’”’ a posthumous 
work, 1669. Caseneuve was a man of a 
modest and amiable character ; he died in 1658, 
— Moreri. 

CASLON (Wi tiam) an eminent letter- 
founder, was born in 1692, at Hales-Owen in 
Shropshire, and served his apprenticeship to 
an enpraver of ornaments on gun-barrels, which 
business he afterwards carried on in Vine- 
street, near the Minories. He also employed 
himself in making tools for bookbinders ; and 
some of his lettering being accidentally ob- 
served by Mr. Bowyer the printer, he was in- 
duced to seek an acquaintance with him, and 
soon after took him to Mr. James’s founder, 
in Bartholomew-close. Before this he h 
never seen any part of the business, and being 
asked by hie friend if he thought he could un- 
dertake to cut types, requested a day to consi- 
der of it, and then answered in the affirmative, 
Upon this, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and 
Mr. Watts, three eminent printers, had such 
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confidence in his abilities, that they lent him 
$001. to commence the business; in which he 
goon succeeded so well, that instead of im- 
porting from Holland, as had hitherto been 
the custom, his types were frequently exported 
to the Continent. Mr. Caslon’s first foundcery 
‘was in a little house in Helmet-row, Old-street, 
‘whence he removed into Ironmonger-row, and 
in 1735, into Chiswell-street. Having ac- 
quired opulence in the course of his employ- 
ment, he was put into the commission of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex. His cldest 
son William, heing in partnership with him to- 
wards the latter part of his life, he retired from 
business, leaving it to him, and went to live at 
Bethnal-green, where he died in 1766, uni- 
versally respected as a first-rate artist, an ex- 
cellent master, and a friendly, benevolent man. 
Biog. Brit. 
ASSAGNES (James) a French ecclesias- 
tic and poet of the 17th century. He was a 
native of Nismes, and going to Paris when 
‘young, obtained the patronage of the celebrated 
Colbert, minister of state, who made him the 
king’s librarian. Ile was also a member of 
the French academy and the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The extreme irritability of his temper 
overwhelmed him with misfortune. A satiri- 
cal allusion to his preaching in one of the 
poems of Boileau, drove him from the pulpit, 
and ultimately affected his senses so much that 
he was obliged to be confined in the convent 
of St Lazarus, where he died in 1679, aged 
forty-six.—(See BriexneE,Count de. )—Moreri. 
CASSANDER (Grorce) a native of the 
isle of Cadsandt, near Bruges, whence his 
name. He was born in 1515, and having de- 
voted his attention entirely to study in his 
youth, was early distinguished as an active but 
tolerant controversialist. While at Cologne 
with his friend Comelius Walters, to whose 
beneficence he was much indebted, Cassander 
printed in 1562 an anonymous tract, entitled 
“‘ De Officio Viri pii, &c.”’ the object of which 
was to reconcile those religious disputes then 
so predominant. The moderation of this little 
treatise pleased neither party ; it nevertheless, 
on his avowing it, drew on him the attention 
of the emperor Ferdinand and other German 
princes, who considered him the most fit per- 
son to be employed as a mediator in the plan 
then in agitation for the general reunity of the 
protestants. On this occasion he produced his 
most celebrated work ‘‘ Consultatio Cassan- 
dri,’’ containing remarks upon all the articles 
of the Augsburg confession seriatim. Although 
leaning to the catholic side, and asserting the 
necessity of traditionary authority, he yet pro- 
poses many concessions too liberal in their na- 
ture to meet with the general concurrence of 
those of his communion. The mildness, mo- 
desty, and amiability of his character are 
highly praised by De Thou. He died in 1566. 
His works, consisting of tracts on baptism and 
the eucharist hymns, collects, letters on reli- 
gious subjects, &c. were published in folio in 
1616 at Paris.—Dupin. Mosheim. 
CASS8SERIO (Giu110) more generally Known 
by the Latin termination Casserius, born in 
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1545 at Placentia. He was of low origin, and 
having been first the menial servant, pacha 
afterwards the pupil, the assiatant, and finally 
the successor in the anatomical professorship 
at Padua, of the celebrated Fabriccio ab Aqua- 

endente. To this latter dignity he raised 

imeelf in 1609 by his application and abilities, 
which were principally developed in that par- 
ticular branch of the science which goes under 
the name of comparative anatomy. He pub- 
lished in 1600 a work, ‘‘ De Vocis Auditusque 
Organis Historia,’’ the descriptive part of 
which is however considered of greater va- 
lue than the anatomical. It was again pub- 
lished at Venice in folio, 1609, with many 
additions, and upon a plan altogether enlarged, 
under the title of * Pentasthesion,”’ or a trea- 
tise on the five senses. Of the ninety-eight 
anatomical tables printed in the work of Spi- 
gehus, fol. 1697, at Venice, and 1644, Am- 
sterdam, seventy-eight are by Casserio, the 
remainder by Bucretius. His death took place 
at Padua in 1616.—Rees’s Cyclopedia. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CASSINI (Joun Dominic) an eminent 
astronomer. He was born of a noble family of 
Piedmont, in 1635, and after he had laida 
proper foundation for his studies, under a pri- 
vate tutor, was sent to a college of Jesuita at 
Genoa. The casual perusal of some books on 
astronomy turned his thoughts to that study, 
and so rapid was his progress, that in the year 
1650 he was invited by the senate of Bologna 
to accept the chair of mathematical professor. 
In 1652 a comet appeared at Bologna, which 
he observed with great accuracy, and inferred 
that these bodies were not, as Tad been sup- 
posed, accidentally generated in the atmo- 
sphere, but planets, and probably governed by 
similar Jaws. He also solved in that year the 
problem for geometrically eliciting the apogee 
and eccentricity of a planet, which Kepler had 
given up as insolvable. In 1653, when a 
church of Bologna was repaired and enlarged, 
he obtained Ieave from the senate to correct 
and settle a meridian line, which had been 
drawn by an astronomer in 1575. In 1657 he 
accompanied a nobleman to Rome, who had 
been sent to settle some differences between 
Bologna and Ferrara, in relation to the inun- 
dation of the Po, and showed so much engi- 
neering ability, that he was appointed inspec- 
tor of the fortifications of Urbino, and superin- 
tendent of all the rivers in the ecclesiastical 
state. In the meantime he continued his 
astronomical studies with great assiduity, and 
made many interesting discoveries relative to 
the planets Mars and Venus, and settled the 
theory of Jupiter’s Satellites. From this time 
his fame so increased in France, that Lewis 
XIV desired to have him in France, anda 
member of the academy. Leave of absence 
being granted by the pope and the senate of 
Bologna for six years, Cassini came to Paris 
in 1669, and was made astronomer royal. On 
the expiration of the six years, he was ordered 
to return; but the minister Colbert prevailed 
on him to remain, and he was naturalized in 
1673, and married. By this time the royal 
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observatory at Paris had been finished, and 
Cassini became its first inhabitant in 1671. In 
1672 he determined the parallax of Mars with 
the sun, and in 1677 demonstrated the diurnal 
motion of Jupiter round his axis by means of a 
spot in his belt. In 1684 he discovered the 
four satellites of Saturn, in addition to that 
previously discovered by Huygens. In 1700 
he continued the meridian line through France, 
commenced by Picard ; and for more than forty 
years that he continued to inhabit the obser- 
vatory, did the highest honour to himself and 
his patrons, by his industry and discoveries. 
Ile died in 1712, after being some years de- 
prived of sight, but with little other infirmity. 
His works, which are very numerous, occupy 
four pages in the index of Rozier.—Fabroni, 
vol. iv. Martin's Big. Philos. Hutton’s Math. 
Dict. 

CASSINI (Jamrs) the youngest son of the 
subject of the preceding article, was born at 
Paris in 1677. Jducated in the first instance 
at home, be subsequently studied at the Ma- 
zarine College, under Varigno. At the age 
of seventeen he was admitted a member of 
the academy, and in 1696 visited England, 
where he was made a member of the Royal 
Society ; and in 1712 succeeded his father as 
astronomer-royal, and enriched the science 
with many valuable discoveries. He continued 
the meridian line measured by his father ; and 
in 1720 published a work to show, in opposi- 
tion to Newtcn, that the earth was an oblong 
spheroid. In consequence of this opposition 
of opinion, the French government sent out 
two different sets of men of science, the one 
to measure a degree at the equator, the other 
at the polar circle, an experiment which de- 
termined the point in favour of Newton. After 
a long and laborious life, James Cassini was 
killed by a fall m 1756, in the eightieth year 
of his age. He published ‘‘ A treatise on the 
Magnitude and Figure of the Earth;” ‘‘ The 
Elements or Theories of the Planets, with Ta- 
bles ;? and a great number of papers in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, from 1699 to 1755. 
—Ilutton’s Math, Dict. 

CASSINI DE THURY (Cassar Fran- 
co1s) a celebrated French astronomer, direc- 
tor of the ohservatory, pensioner, astronomer, 
and member of moat of the learned societies of 
Europe, was the second son of James Cassini, 
and was born at Paris in 1714. He received 
his first instructicns in astronomy and mathe- 
matics from Maraldi and Camus, and before he 
had attained his tenth year, calculated the 

hases of the total eclipse of the sun of 1727. 

e was for some years employed in perfecting 
a general chart of France, and suspecting that 
the measures taken by hia father and grand- 
father were not free from errors, which the 
imperfections of their instruments would be 
liable to, he again undertook to measure the 
meridian of Paris by means of a new series of 
triangles, of a less number and more advan- 
tageously disposed. ‘This important work was 
published in 1740, and in the mean time he 
was received into the academy in 1735. 


In 
1751 he undertook an expedition into Ger- | 
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many for the purpose of continuing to Vienna 
the perpendicular of the Paris meridian, to 
prepare the means of extending into this coun- 
try the same plan as in France, and was in 
that city on the 6th of June, 1761, the day of 
the transit of the planet Venus over the sun 
which he has noticed in his ‘« Voyage en Alle. 
magne.” In 1762 he proposed the joining of 
certain points taken upon the English coast 
with those which had been determined on the 
coast of France, thus to connect the general 
chart of the latter with that of the British 
isles, as he had before united it with those of 
Flanders and Germany, which proposal was 
favourably received by the English govern- 
ment, and the execution committed to the late 
general Roy, at whose death it was for some 
time suspended, but afterwards revived under 
the auspices of the duke of Richmond, and 
executed by Col. Williams, Capt. Mudge, and 
Mr Isaac Dalby, who had before assisted 
general Roy. M. Cassini published a great 
uumber of pieces in the volumes of the me~ 
mois of the French academy, chiefly consist~ 
ing of astronomical observations and questions. 
We died of the small-pox in 1784, and was 
succeeded by lus son, count John Dominic 
Cassini.—Hutton’s Dict. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CASSIODORUS (Mancus Aunetivs) an 
eminent statesman, orator, historian, and di- 
vine, who flourished during the major part of 
the sixth century under Theodoric, Amalason- 
tha and her son Athalaric, Theodatus, and 
Vitiges, by all of whom he was honourably 
employed, and held in high estimation. He 
was a native of Squillace in Calabria, and de- 
scended of a noble family, his father having 
held a considerable office under Odoacer. In 
1514 he was sole consul and afterwards cap- 
tain of the pretorian guard, and secretary of 
state. It is in his latter capacity that he com- 
posed those twelve books of public epistles 
which are the most valuable of his works now 
extant, and which give a considerable and cu- 
rious insight into the history and manners of 
the age in which he lived. +t heir style is con- 
sidered by Gibbon to be ‘‘ quaint and declama- 
tory,’ while iraboschi characterizes it as 
possessing a ‘‘ barbarous elegance.” During 
the whole of his continuance in office he was 
the patron of learning and of learned men, till 
the impending dissolution of the Gothic king- 
dom in Italy induced him to retire from pub- 
lic life to the enjoyment of a learned leisure in 
a monastery of his own founding near his na- 
tive place, Here he divided his time between 
the study of the scriptures and other religious 
writings, and the construction of various me- 
chanical contrivances, such as water-clocks, 
sun-dials, curious lamps, &c., and is said to 
have lived ir his retirement till 575, when his 
decease took place in his ninety-sixth year. 
His writings were of various descriptions ; all 
his orations, highly celebrated in their day, 
are lost; as also is his history of the Goths, 
comprised in twelve books, an abridgment of 
which by Jornandes is however still extant, 
His devotional tracts, consisting ofa ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms;”’ ‘‘ Institutions of 
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Divine and Human Letters ;"” «‘ Commenta- 
ries on the Epistles of St Paul;”’ ‘On the 
Acts and Apestolical Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse ;” ‘‘On Donatus ;” besides a little work 


upon orthogrephy, were composed by him in 
his seclusion. best edition of his works 
ie that in 1679 by Garet at Rouen. 


fan - Cave. Lardner. Sarit Onomast. 
CASSIUS LONGINUS (Carus) a Roman, 
celebrated in the last age of the Republic as 
the political associate and companion in arms 
of Marcus Brutus. He was descended of an 
honourable but plebeian family, and even when 
at school was distinguished for his ardent spi- 
rit and love of liberty. In the year 52 BC. he 
accompanied the triumvir Crassus to Syria, in 
the capacity of questor, and was with him in 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thians. On the defeat and death of his com- 
mander, Cassius displayed considerable mili- 
tary talent in the defence of Antioch, and the 
overthrow of Osaces the Parthian ; Sala In 
the civil war between Cesar and Pompey the 
cause of the latter was espoused by Cassius, 
who commanded the fleet, which he surren- 
dered to the conqueror after the decisive bat- 
tle of Pharsalia. Though treated with cle- 
mency by Cesar, he entered with ardour, 
mpted by personal and political motives, 
into the conspi formed to preserve the 
Republic, by sacrificing the life of his impe- 
rial master. His share in that event, and the 
subsequent transactions to the battle of Phi- 
lippi, bave been already detailed in the article 
Brutus, to which the reader is referred. In 
that engagement, so fatal to his hopes, and 
which was resolved upon in opposition to his 
wiser counsel, Cassius acted the part of an 
experienced commander. But the left win 
of the army, which he led, being defeated, aad 
his camp plundered by the enemy, he, in a 
moment of despair, retired to a tent with Pin- 
daras, one of his freed-men, who is supposed to 
have put him to death at his own request, as 
he was found shortly after by Brutus, with his 
head severed from his body ; but the freed man 
never afterwards made his appearance. This 
event happened 42 LC., and according to 
some accounts on the birth-day of Cassius. 
He was a man of learning, and in philosophy a 
follower of Epicurus. Several of his letters 
are extant, among those of Cicero and his 
friends; and that great orator praises him on 
various occasions. His temper was rough and 
hasty, and his character was tainted with ava- 
rice and cruelty ; but he deserves beyond most 
of his contemporaries the praise of public spi- 
rit, and his courage was unimpeachable. The 
day after the death of Cassar, he was a guest 
at the house of Mark Antony, who, in allusion 
te what head happened, asked him if he had 
another dagger in his bosom. ‘‘ Yes,”’ replied 
he, ‘‘ if you become a tyrant.” Brutus, in 
lamentiag his death, applied to him the ho- 
nourable appellation of “ the last of the Ro- 
mans.”’— Plutarch in his Lives of Cesar and 
Brutus. Univ. Hist. Aikin’s G. Big. 
CASfAGNO (Awprea pL) an eminent 
painter, was born at the village of “‘watagno in 
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Tuscany in 1409. Being deprived when 
young of his parents, who were extremely 
poor, he was oe ch a by his uncle to attend 
the cattle in the fields, ana in that situation, by 
his surprising and untutored essays in the art, 
attracted the notice of Bernardetto de Medici, 
who placed him under the tuition of one of the 
best masters Florence then afforded. At first 
he painted only in distemper and fresco, and 
was in high reputation when Domenico Vene- 
tiano visited Florence, who had learned the 
new method of painting in oil and varnish from 
Antorella da Messina, till then unknown in 
Tuscany. The splendour of this new mode of 
colouring was very much admired, and bya 
pretended friendship for Domenico, Castagno 
extorted his secret from him; not satisfied 
with this, he desired to be the sole possessor, 
and determined, with the basest ingratitude, 
to murder his friend and benefactor. This he 
effected without any suspicion, and continued 
to practice his ill-acquired art with great suc- 
cess. The real author of this atrocious act 
was never discovered until Andrea made a 
full confession of his guilt previous to his 
death, which happened in 1480. The best of 
his remaining works are in the church of St. 
Lucia de Magnuoli at Florence; and in the 
monastery degli Angeli, a crucifixion, with 
many figures, is painted on a wall.— Pilkington. 
Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

CASTALIO, or CASTELLIO (Sepastian) 
an unfortunate scholar of superior learning and 
talents, was born in 1515 in the mountainous 
part of Dauphiny. Little is known of his edu- 
cation, but he was introduced to Calvin at 
Strasburgh in 1540, and obtained the esteem 
of that reformer by his learning. He was ap- 
pointed teacher in the college of Geneva, 
which office he held for three years ; when 
daring to differ in opinion from his patron, in 
relation to his leading point of predestination, 
he was rapidly expelled from Geneva, and re- 
paired to Basil, where he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of the Greek language, but lived 
with his large family in great indigence. The 
influence of Calvin and Beza was exerted 
against him with exceeding rancour; and the 
former had even the cruelty to charge him 
witb stealing wood, the answer to which accu- 
sation is at once characteristic and pathetic : 
‘“* Being totally occupied with my translation 
of the scriptures, and resolved rather to bey 
than to quit it, as I dwelt on the banks of the 
Rhiue, I employed myself, at leisure hours, in 
catching with a hook the floating wood which 
it carries down in its inundations, in order to 
warm my family. This wood is public pro- 
perty, and belongs to the first taker.” After 
appealing to the whole city of Basil for the 
truth of this representation, he thus, still ad- 
dressing Calvin, concludes: ‘* EF could not 
have thought that you, you who knew me, 
could have credited such a charge, but that 
you should publish it to the whole world, and 
transmit it to posterity, is what (although I 
know you) I could not easily have believed.” 
Such are the passions which sometimes mingle 
m controversy. Calvm and Beza were not 
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liable to so much blame for objecting to the 
scriptural translations of Castalio, which, al- 
though elegant and classical, from an anxiety 
to use no terms but such as were strictly Ro- 
man, tended frequently toconvey inaccurate no- 
tions of matters connected with the Jewish and 
Christian theology ; and he was, moreover, too 
nda aeiatips and diffuse for strict accuracy. 

e was not suffered to publish his work at 
Basil, but though his opinions met with little 
indulgence, such was the esteem entertained 
for his piety and learning, that his enemies 
were not able to expel him, and he died there 
peaceably at the early age of forty-eight. The 
principal work of Castalio was his Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, but in 1545 he also pub- 
lished four books of scripture histories in Latin, 
for the use of youth, ‘‘ Sacred Dialogues,” and 
various other works. The best edition of his 
Bible is that which was published after his 
death in 1573. Of this he also made a French 
version, which he dedicated to Henry II of 
France. It has been charged with the opposite 
fault of his Latin version, being deemed coarse 
and vulgar: Latin to him was a cultivated 
acquirement ; but, as frequently happens to 
scholars, he had not sufficient access to good 
company to acquire the refinements of his na- 
tive tongue.—Moreri. Bayle. Teissier, Eloges 
des Hommes Sav. 

CASTEL (Lewis Bertranp) a French Je- 
suit, eminent as a mathematician. He was 


born at Montpellier in 1688, and became a. 
member of theSociety of Jesuits in 1703. His 


talents procured him an invitation to Paris, 
whither he went in 1720, and resided there 
till his death, which took place in 1757. Father 
Castel was chosen a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and was the author of ‘‘ Le vrai Systeme 
de Physique Générale de Newton,” 4to. and 
other ingenious works. His opmions and man- 
ners were marked by eccentricity ; and he is 
now remembered chiefly asthe inventor of an 
ocular harpsichord, ‘‘ clavecin oculaire,’”’ an in- 
strument consisting of a number of pieces of 
pasteboard, differently coloured, and so dis- 
posed as to appear in succession at an open- 
ing in front, on the depression of the keys, 
placed like those of a common harpsichord. 
The Abbé la Porte published a book, entitled 
‘* L’esprit, les Saillies, et Singularités du Pere 
Castel,” Amsterdam, 1763, 12mo.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CASTELL (Epuunp) a learned divine, was 
born at Hatley in Cambridgeshire in 1606, and 
was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
whence he removed to St John’s college, for 
the benefit of its library. Whilst there he 
employed himself in his great work the 
“ Lexicon Pridgen Cicisll or Dictionary of 
Seven Tongues, which cost him the labour of 
seventeen years, and also ruined him, He 
spent his whole fortune upon it, and was in 
great distress when he was appointed king’s 
chaplain and Arabic professor at Cambridve, 
and was presented to a prebend at Canterbury. 
His lexicon was published in 1669, but so far 
was it from repaying him, that most of the co- 
pies remained upon his hands. He also as- 
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aisted Dr Walton in his Polyglott Bible, fdr 
which he translated several books of the old 
and new Testament, but on this also he ob- 
tained no profit. At the Restoration he pub- 
lished a tract, entitled ‘« Sol Anglie oriens 
auspiciis Caroli II. regum gloriosissimum.” 
Among his study of other languages he seems 
most unfortunately to have neglected his 
own, in which he writes very defectively, 
His last proferment was to the rectory of 
Higham Gobion in Bedfordshire, where he 
died in 1685, leaving all his original MSS. to 
the university of Cambridge.—Biog. Brit. 

CASTELLI (Berwarpo) a Genoese pain- 
ter, born in 1557, was a scholar of Andrea 
Semini, and imitator of Luca Cambiasi, whose 
defects he acquired in endeavouring to acquire 
his facility. An able designer, his works would 
have approached nearer to perfection, if he 
bad taken the trouble of additional study. He 
lived in habits of intimacy with the principal 
poets of his time, particularly Marino and 
Tasso, for whose Jerusalem he made the de- 
signs, which were engraved by Agostino Ca- 
racci. His principal works at Genoa, are 8S. 
Diego and S. Girolamo, in the church of 
S. Francesco ; Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors in S. Ciro; and at the Capuchins, four 
pictures representing St Francis receiving the 
Stigmata ; the Crucifixion ; S. Antony of Pa- 
dua ; and S. Clara. He died in 1629.—D’ Ar- 


genville Vies de Peintres. Pilkington. 


CASTELLO (Gasriet Lancrtor) an emi- 
nent antiquary, was born at Palermo in 1727, 
of a noble family, and was placed under a pri- 
vate tutor with a view to study botany, che- 
Mistry, &c. but accidentally meeting with 
some old coins which had been dug up by a 
ploughman, he was seized with a great desire 
to decypher them, and from that time devoted 
all his attention to antiquarian pursuits. He 
formed a splendid collection of the remains of 
antiquity to be found in Sicily, and his museum 
was always open to strangers as well as to 
natives of curiosity, and on his death-bed he 
bequeathed a large quantity of books, &c. to 
the public library of Palermo. He died in 
1794, being at that time an honorary member 
of the Royal Society, and of the Paris Aca- 
demy. His works are—1. ‘‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Alessa,” 4to; 2. ‘ Disserta- 
zione sopra una statua di marmo trovata nella 
campagna di Alessa,”” 8vo; 3. ‘‘ Osservazioni 
critiche sopra un libro stampato in Catania 
nel, 1747,” 4to; 4. “Sicilia populorum et 
urbium, regum quoque et tyrannorum veteres 
nummi Sacracenorum epocham antecedentes,”’ 
fol. ; 5. ‘‘ Sicilie et objacentium insularum ve- 


terum inscriptionum nova collectio;” 6. 
‘‘ Storia letteraria della Sicilia.’”’ There was 


another CasrELto (Icnatius PaTerno,) who 
published an account of the earthquake in Si- 
cily in 1783.—Fabroni Vite Ftalorum. 
CASTELNAU (Micuatt Le) lord of Mau- 
vissiere, was an eminent commander and 
statesman under Charles IX and Henry [Lif 
of France, and died in 1592. He was five 
times ainbassador in England, where he re- 
sided ten years successively in hia first em- 
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bassy, and acted with great friendship towards 
Mary, queen of Scots, endeavouring to make 
up the breach between her and Darnley, and 
vigorously interceding with Elizabeth in her 
favour. The ‘¢ Memoirs of his Negociations,”” 
published by Le Laboureur in 2 vols. folio, 
1659, and reprinted in Brussels in 1731, af- 
ford much interesting and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the history ofhistime. These 
were translated into English by his daughter 
Catharine, who was mistress of four languages. 
—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Robertson's Scat- 
land. ; 

CASTI (Grampartista) an Italian poet, 
was born in the ecclesiastical state of Monte- 
fiascone in 1721. At an early age he became 
professor of Greek and Latin at that place, 
which he quitted for Rome, and was admitted 
into the academy Degli Arcadi. He after- 
wards obtained a canonry in the cathedral of 
Montefiascone, travelled into different coun- 
tries, and on the death of Metastasio was made 
poet laureate. This situation he resigned and 
went to Florence, and thence to Paris, and 
died there in 1803. He wrote several novels 
in Italian verse ; and a satirical poem called 
*‘ Tartaro ;” but his principal work is entitled 
‘¢ Gli animali parlanti poema epico,”’ recently 
translated by Mr Stewart Rose.—Biog. Univ. 

CASTIGLIONE (Batrnuazan) a very 
eminent statesman and writer of Italy, was 
born of noble parents at the villa of Casatico, 
near Mantua, in 1468, In early youth he was 
page to Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, and in 
1499 accompanied Gonzago, marquis of Man- 
tua, to Milan, and was present at the so- 
lemn entry of Lewis XII of France. In 1504 
he passed into the service of Guidubaldo, duke 
of Urbino, who sent him as ambassador to 
Henry VII of England, in 1506 ; and in the 
following year he attended in the same capa- 
city on Lewis XII, then at Milan. On the 
death of Guidubaldo in 1508, Castiglione re- 
mained in the service of the new duke Fran- 
cis Maria della Rovere, as lieutenant-general 
in the army of the church under pope Julius 
II. Returning to Mantua he married the 
daughter of count Guido Torella, a lady not 
more illustrious for her birth than for her 
beauty and accomplishments, who lived only 
four years ; after which he was sent by the 
marquis Frederic of Mantua, as ambassador to 
Rome. Here he resided a long time, cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of all the elegant writers 
and literary men with which that capital then 
abounded. In 1524, Clement VII sent him 
muncio to the emperor Charles V, in which de- 
licate commission he conducted himself with 

at zeal and dexterity. Not being able to 

ring the papal and imperial courts to an agree- 
ment, his disappointment and anxiety threw 
him into an illness, of which he died at Toledo 
in 1529. This eminent person is now more 
famous for his writings than hie state services. 
The most celebrated of his works is—‘‘ Il Cor- 
tegiano,”’ cn Courtier,) the subject of which is 
the art of living in courts, ~ becoming useful 
ind agreeable to princes. Its imgenious maxims 
end reflections, and the easy and natural ele- 
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gance of its style, has caused it to be regarded 
as a classical work, and it is called by the Ita- 
lians ‘‘ The Golden Book.” It has been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe, 
and a fine edition of it was printed in Padua so 
lately as 1733. The letters of Castiglione, 
which contain valuable information in relation 
to the affairs of his own times, were published 
at Padua, in 2 vols. in 1769, with annotations 
by Abb&te Serassi. He was also author of 
poems both in Latin and Italian, which are 
much esteemed; the first of these are pub- 
lished separately ; the latter may be seen in 
the first volume of Gruter’s ‘‘ Delicie Poet. 
Italor.”” Tiraboschi. Europ. Mag. vol. 87. 
CASTIGLIONE (Giovanni: Benepetro, 
called BenepErro) an eminent artist, was born 
at Genoa in 1616, and after studying some 
time under Gio. Batista Paggi, entered the 
school of Gio. Andrea de Ferrari, under whom 
he made great progress ; and when Vandyck 
visited Genoa, profiting by his instructions, he 
acquired the chaste and tender tinting and 
flowing pencil, by which his works are cha- 
racterized. Although Benedetto is distinguish- 
ed for his landscapes and animals, he is not 
incapable of moving in a higher walk of the 
art, as is proved by his picture of the Nativity 
in St Luca. He is also celebrated as an en-~ 
graver, and has left about seventy plates, ex- 
ecuted with the taste and spirit for which he 
is conspicuous. He died in 1670, the latter 
part of his life being spent in the service of 
the duke of Mantua, who gave him apartments 
in his palace, and treated him with the great. 
est liberality. His son, Francesco Casrio- 
LIONE, painted landscapes with figures and 
animals, in the style of his father, but never 
rose above mediocrity.—Argenville Vies de 
Peintres. Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 
CASTILLO (Bernat, p1az DEL) a Spanish 
officer, who accompanied the celebrated Fer- 
nando Cortez, in his expedition against Mexi- 
co, in the 16th century. He wrote a narrative 
of the campaigns in which he was engaged, 
under the title of ‘‘ Historia Verdadera de la 
Conquista de Nueva Espagna,’”’ published at 
Madrid, 1632, in one volume folio. Castillo 
was a rough, unlettered soldier ; but he de- 
scribes with accuracy many interesting trans- 
actions, and supplies much important informa- 
tion relative to the history of the New World 
‘Dr. Robertson’s Hist. of America. 
CASTOLDI (Gtovanni Giacomo’ a mus 
sical composer of the 16th century, a native of 
Caraggio, author of upwards of thirty musical 
works. A collection of his ballads under the 
title of ‘‘ Balletti a 5 e 6 Versi per Cantare, 
Sonare, e Bellare,” &c. was printed in 1596, 
at Antwerp. From their title, etymologi 
have inferred, that our English term ballad 
originally meant a song which was accom- 
panied with dancing. The list of his publica- 
tions may be seen in the Musical Lexicon of 
Walther —Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
CASTRACANI (Casrruccio)a celebrated 
Italian general, was born at Lucca in 1281. 
During the contentions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelins, his parents, who were of the latter 
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- party, were obliged to fly from Lucca and re- 
tire to Ancona, where they died. At the age 
of twanty Castruccio came to England toa re- 
lation settled here, and became a favourite with 
Edward I. He was however obliged to quit 
this country in consequence of a Guel with a 
courtier who had affronted him, in which he 
killed his antagonist. He then went into 
Flanders, and entering into the army of Phi- 
lip the Fair, distingwshed himself by his bra- 
very. In 1313 he returned into Italy, and 
with the aid of Uguccione Fagiolani, governor 
of Pisa, reinstated all the exiles from Lucca, 
who had taken refuge in Pisa, but soon after 
Fagiolani becoming jealous of him, imprisoned 
him, on which the townsmen, who were greatly 
attached to him, released him, deposed Fa- 
giolani, and elected Castracani their governor. 
The Florentines taking the part of the Guelphs, 
a long and tedious war ensued, which is only 
rendered interesting from the extraordinary 
instances of courage and skill displayed by 
Castruccio. He took Pisa, and likewise Pis- 
toia, which he lost, and again retook in sight 
of the army sent to its relief. He was then 
invested with the duchy of Lucca by the em- 
peror Lewis V, of Bavaria, whom he served as 
vicar in Tuscany, who also created him a 
senator of Rome, and count of the Lateran 
palace, out of gratitude for his having caused 
him to be crowned at Rome, without taking 
the oath of fidelity to the papal see. At the 
same time Castruccio was excommunicated by 
the pope’s legate, which did not prevent om 
from carrying on his schemes against the Flo- 
Tentines. He was seized with an ague in 
consequence of a cold caught in an action 
against the Florentines, and died in a few 
days in 1328. His hfe has been written by 
Aldo Manuzio, the younger Nicolao Tegrino, 
and also by Machiavel, who has introduced 
much fiction into his narrative. Castracani is 
also ranked among the Italian poets.—Moreri. 
Mod. Univ. Hist. 

CASTRUCCI (Prerro) a celebrated violin 
player, a native of Rome, who led the orches- 
tra at the King’s Theatre in 1718, and several 
years afterwards, till becoming supcrannuated, 
H{andel, in order to induce him to retire, com- 
posed a concerto, in which the second part 
requiting equal execution with the first, 
young Clegg, to whom it was consigned, gave 
such proofs of superiority, as induced Castrucci 
to resign atonce. His works, though possess- 
ing much merit, are now little known. An 
excellent caricature portrait of him is given in 
Hogarth’s celebrated picture of the ‘‘ Enraged 
Musician,”’ the artist having repeatedly hired 
all sorts of discordant street. players whom he 
could collect to beset his house, with the cer- 
tainty of drawing him to the window in an 
agony. He died in London at the advanced 
age of gt aia Dict. of Mus. 

CAT (Craupve Nicuouas le) an eminent 
French surgeon and anatomist. He was a na- 
tive of Picardy, and was educated at Soissons 
and Paris. is original destination was to 
the church ; but after having been ten years 
an ecclesiastic, he relinquished the habit to 
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become a surgeon. In 1731 he obtained the 
reversion of the office of chief eon to the 
hospital at Rouen ; and in 1733 he settled in 
that city, where he founded a school of sur- 
gery and anatomy, which became famous 
throughout Europe. He also established in 
that city a literary society, afterwards erected 
into an academy, of which he was secretary. 
His merit and reputation procured him the ho- 
nour of being chosen member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and other scientific associations. In 
1759 the king bestowed on him a pension ; and 
in 1766 gave him letters ofnobility. He died 
in 1768. The works of Le Cat are numerous, 
including a ‘“ Treatise on the Senses ;”’ ‘‘ The 
Theory of Hearing,’ a supplement to the form- 
er, considered by Haller as the best of Le 
Cat’s productions; and a ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Colour of the Human Skin.”—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

CATESBY (Marx) an eminent English 
naturalist, was born in 1679 or 80. Of his 
parentage nothing is known, but he himself 
states that an early propensity to the study of 
nature led him to London, and afterwards in- 
duced him, in 1712, to take a voyage to Virgi- 
nia, where he had relations. In that country 
be remained seven years, collecting its various 
productions, and on his return to England in 
1719, he was induced, by the encourage- 
ment of sir Hans Sloane, Dr Sherrard, and 
other naturahsts, with the pecuniary assist- 
ance of several of the nobility, to return to 
America, with the professed purpose of de- 
scribing, delineating, and collecting the 
most curious natural objects in that coun- 
try. Carolina was the chosen place of his re- 
sidence, whence he made excursions into 
Georgia and Florida, and subsequently to the 
Bahama islands, making large collections, par- 
ticularly of fishes and submarine productions. 
He returned to England in 1726, and was re- 
warded with the entire approbation of his pa- 
trons; on which, making himself acquainted 
with the art of etching, he retired to Hox- 
ton, and assiduously employed himself in the 
execution of his great work—‘‘ The Natural 
History of Canada, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands,”’ 2 vols. folio. The first part, containing 
100 plates, was dated 1731 ; and the second, with 
the same number of plates, 1743; and in 
1748 an appendix was published with twenty 
plates. The work came out originally in num- 
bers of twenty plates each, chiefly of plants, 
but generally accompanied with some speci- 
mens of the animal kingdom. It contains de- 
scriptions of many curious and important arti- 
cles of food, medicine, and domestic economy, 
and was by far the most splendid work which 
had then been executed in England. It was 
reprinted in 1754 and 1771; and to the last 
edition a Linnwan index has been added. Mr 
Catesby was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and was much esteemed for his modesty 
and ingenuity. He is the author uf a paper 
in the 44th volume of Philosophical Transac- 
tions, assertive of the migration of birds on his 
own observation. He died in 1749, aged 
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seventy. Grororius has ated his name 
in a plant of the tetrdndeus class called Cates. 
bea.— Pulteney’s Sketches of Botany. 
CATHERINE (Sr of Sienna) was born at 
Sienna, whence she takes her name, in 1347. 
She vowed virginity at eight years of age, and 
at twenty became one of the sisters of the order of 
St Dominic. She became famous for her revela- 
tion, and possessing talent, and being a good 
writer for that age, obtained considerable in- 
fluence. She visited Gregory XI at Avignon, 
in order to produce a reconciliation between 
him and the Florentines ; and by her eloquence 
is said to have induced that pontiff to restore 
the papal seat to Rome, after it had remained 
seventy years at Avignon. Gregory how- 
ever lived to repent the step which he had 
taken, aad on his death-bed exhorted all the 
persons present to discredit the visions of pri- 
vate persons, acknowledging that he himself 
had been deceived by an enthusiast. In the 
schism which succeeded, Catherine adhered 
to Urban VI, and described the cardinals who 
favoured his competitor, as incarnations of the 
devil, on whom it was the duty of all 
princes to make war. She died at Rome in 
1380, at the age of thirty-three. Her legend 
in Italian is very rare, but there are lives of 
her in French and English, the latter of which, 
composed or translated by a Jesuit in the reign 
of Elizabeth, gives a very curious account of 
her visions aad extacies. She was canonized 
by Pius II] in 1461. This pope assigned to 
her a religious service, the hymns of which 
assert that she bore, imprinted on her body, 
the form of the five wounds of Jesus Christ. 
The Franciscans, jealous of an honour which 
had hitherto been confined to their seraphic 
founder, denounced this service to Sixtus 1X, 
who had been one of themselves; and that 
pontiff forbade St Catherine to be painted with 
the representation of the holy wounds or stig- 
mata. There are extant by Catherine a vo- 
lume of Italian letters, addressed to popes, 
pes: and cardinals, Venice, 1506. ‘‘ Six 
reatises on the Providence of God ;” ‘‘ The 
Divine Doctrine delivered by the Eternal Fa- 
ther, speaking to the Spirit ;’’ with other de- 
votional pieces, and a few poems, all of which 
have been published at Lucca and Vienna, in 


4 vols. 4to, 1713.—Du Pin. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CATHARINE of France, queen of Eng-. 


Jand, youngest child of Charles VI and Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, was born in 1401; and in 
1420 was, by the condition of the treaty of 
Troyes, married to Henry V of England, who 
was then declared successor to the crown of 
France. To this prince she bore Henry VI, 
crowned in his crane king of both countries. 
After the death of Henry, Catharine privatel 
married Owen Theodore, or Tudor, a Welc 
tleman of small fortune, but descended 
om the ancient British princes. By this 
marriage she had two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Edmund, earl of Richmond, by a 
marriage with Margaret Beaufort, of the legi- 
timated branch of Laacheter, became father 
of Henry VII, and founder of the royal and 
vigorous house of Tudor. Catharine was 
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treated with some rigour on the of 
her second marriage, and died in the prime of 
life in 1438.—Hume. Moreri. 

CATHARINE of Arnagor, queen of 
England, the youngest daughter of Ferdinand 
of Arragon and Ivabella of Castile, was born 
in 1483. In 1501 she was married to Arthur, 
prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, who dy- 
ing about five months after, the king, unwilling 
to return her dowry, caused her to be con- 
tracted to his remaining son Henry, and a dis- 
pensation was produced from the pope for that 
purpose. In his fifteenth year the prince 
made a public protest against the marriage, 
but at length yielding to the representations of 
his council, he consented to ratify the contract, 
and on his accession to the throne in 1609 was 
crowned with her by Dr Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury. The inequality of their ages, 
and the capricious disposition of Henry, were 
circumstances very adverse to the durability of 
their union, and it seems surprising that Ca- 
tharine should acquire and retain an ascend- 
ancy over the affections of the hing for nearly 
twenty years. The want of male issue how- 
ever, proved a source of disquietude to him, 
and scruples, real or pretended, at length 
arose in his mind concerning the legality of 
their union, which were greatly enforced by a 
growing passion for Anne Boleyn one of the 
queen’s maids of honour. He speedily made 
application to Rome for a divorce from Catha- 
rine ; an encouraging answer was returned, and 
a dispensation promised, it being the interest 
of the pope to favour the English king. Over- 
awed however by the power of the emperor 
Charles V, Catharine’s nephew, the con- 
duct of the pontiff, who depended upon the 
empire, became embarrassed and hesitating. 
Catharine meanwhile conducted herself with 
gentleness and firmness, and could not in any 
way be induced to consent to an act which 
would render her daughter illegitimate, and 
stain her with the imputation of incest. Be- 
ing cited before the papal legates, cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeggio, in 1529, she declared 
that she would not submit her cause to their 
judgment, but appealed to the court of Rome, 
which declaration was declared contuma- 
cious. The subterfuges of the pope at length 
induced the king to decide the affair for him- 
self, and the resentment expressed on this oc- 
casion by the court of Rome, provoked him to 
throw off his submission to it, and declare 
himself head of the English church ; a result 
of royal caprice more curious and important 
than most in history. In 1532 he married 
Anne Boleyn, upon which Catharine, no 
longer considered queen of England, retired to 
Ampthill in Bedfordshire. Cranmer, now raised 
to the primacy, pronounced the sentence of 
divorce, notwithstanding which Catharine still 
persisted in maintaining her claims, and took 
up her residence at Kimbolton castle in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where she died in January 1536. 
Shortly before her death she wrote a letter to 
the King. inicrasstres their hter (after- 
wards queen to his ection, praying 
for the salvation of his soul. aad seeing! him 
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eof her forgiveness and unabated affection. 
The pathos of this epistle is said to have 
drawn tears from Henry, who was never 
backwards in acknowledging the virtues of his 
injured wife, who certainly acted with eminent 
dignity and consistency. Several devotional 
treatises have been attributed to Catharine, 


which belong to queen Catharine Parr.— 


Hume. Moreri. Ballard’s Memoirs. 
CATHARINE (Parr) sixth and last wife 


of Henry VIII, was the eldest daughter of sir 
Thomas Parr of Kendal, and wasat anearly age | 


distinguished for her learning and good sense. 
She was first married to Edward Burghe, and , 
secondly to John Neville lord Latimer, and | 
after his death attracted the notice and admira- | 
tion of Henry VIII, whose queen she became 
in 1643. Her zealous encouragement of the 
reformed religion excited the anger and jea- 
lousy of iner, bishop of Winchester, the 
chancellor Wriothesley, and others of the 
popish faction, who conspired to ruin her with 
the king. Taking advantage of one of his mo- 
ments of irritation, they accused her of heresy 
and treason, and prevailed upon the king to 
sign a warrant for her committal to the Tower. 
This being accidentally discovered to her, she 
repaired to the king, who purposely turned the 
conversation to religious subjects, and began 
to sound her opinions. Aware of his purpose, 
she humbly replied, ‘‘ that on such topics she 
always, as became her sex and station, re- 
ferred herself to the wisdom of his majesty, as 
he, under God, was her only supreme head 
and governor here on earth.’’ ‘‘ Not so, by 
St Mary, Kate,’’ replied Henry, ‘‘ youare, as 
we take it, become a doctor, to instruct and 
not to be instructed by 4s.’’ Catharine judi- 
ciously replied, that she only objected in 
order to be benefited by his superior learn- 
ing and knowledge. ‘“ Is it so, sweet- 
heart,” said the king ; ‘‘ and tended your ar- 
guments tono worse end? Then are we per- 
fect friends again.”’ On the day appointed 
for sending her to the Tower, while walking in 
the garden, and conversing pleasantly together, 
the chancellor, who was ignorant of the recon- 
ciliation, advanced with the guards. The king 
drew him aside, and after some conversation, 
exclaimed in a rage: ‘‘ Knave, aye, arrant 
knave, a fool and beast.’’ Catharine, ignorant 
of his errand, entreated his pardon for her 
sake. ‘* Ah! poor soul!” said Henry, ‘‘ thou 
litle knowest how ill he deserves this at thy 
hands ; on my word, sweetheart, he hath been 
toward thee an arrant knave, so let him go.” 
On the death of the king he left her a legacy 
of 4000/. besides her jointure, ‘‘ for her great 
love, obedience, chasteness of life, and wis- 
dom.” She afterwards espoused the lord ad- 
miral sir Thomas Seymour, uncle to Edward 
VI, but these nuptials proved unhappy, and 
involved her in troubles and difficulties. She 
died in child-bed in 1548, not without suspi- 
cion of poison. She was a zealous promoter of 
the Reformation, and with several other ladies 
of the court secretly patronised Anne Askew, 
who was tortured, but in vain, to discover 


the names of her court friends. With the | 
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view of putting the Scriptures into the hands 
of the people, Catharine em loyed s of 
learning to translate into English the para- 
phrase of Erasmus on the new Testament, and 
engaged the lady Mary, afterwards queen, to 
translate the arvke palgad on St John, and wrote 
a Latin epistle to her on the subject. Among 
her papers after her death was found a com- 

sition, entitled *’ Queen Catharine Parr’s 

amentations of a Sinner, bewailing the igno- 
rance of her blind Life,’’ and was a contrite 
meditation on the years she had passed in po- 


| pish fasts and pilgrimages. Tt was published 


with a preface by the great lord Burleigh in 
1548. In her lifetime she published a volume 
of ‘‘ Prayers or Meditations, wherein the 
mind is stirred patiently to suffer all afflictions 
here, and to set at pt fet the vaine prosperi- 
tie of this worlde, and also to long for the 
everlasting felicitee.’”’ Many of her letters 
have also been printed.—Ballard. Hist. of 
England. Purk’s Edition of Walpole’s Royul 
and Noble Authors. 

CATHARINE de MEDICI, queen of 
France, one of the most distinguished but dan- 
gerous characters of the age in which she 
lived, was the only daughter of Lorenzo de 
Medici, duke of Urbino. She was born at Flo- 
rence in 1519, and through the influence of 
her uncle, pope Clement VII, was married in 
1534 to Henry duke of Orleans, son and suc- 
cessor to Francis I. Bred up in all the prac- 
tice of Italian finesse, she became not only the 
ornament of her father-in-law’s court by her 
eauty and accomplishments, but although so 
young she practised all the arts of dissimula- 
tion and complaisance necessary to ingratiate 
herself with the powerful of all parties. She 
even carried herself civilly to Diana of Potiers, 
her husband’s mistress. Although barren for 
the first ten years of her marriage, she subse- 
quently brought her husband ten children, of 
whom three were successively kings of France, 
and one daughter, the queen of Navarre. Dur- 
ing the life of Henry, her influence in public 
affairs was unbounded; but she was at the 
same time carefully laying the foundation of 
that influence over her children, which subse- 
quently produced so many baleful consequences 
to France. On the death of her husband, and 
the accession of Francis II, at the age of six- 
teen, she was obliged to share her influence 
with the ambitious and powerful family of 
Guise ; and to fall, itis thought, at that time, 
against her will, into their furious measures 
against the Hugonots. Francis dying in the 
course of a year, Charles IX succeeded at the 
age of eleven, when Catharine assumed the 
authority but not the title of regent; and in 
order to counterbalance the power the 
Guises, inclined to the party of the king of 
Navarre, and of the associated princes. e 
death of the duke of Guise in the civil wars 
that ensued, placed Catharine decidedly at the 
head of affairs; and she then began to display 
the extent of her talent for dark and dissem- 
bling politics. Such indeed was the wretched 
state of France at the iod, that little of 
honour or of good =“ 1 was displayed by 
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leaders on any side. Catharine began by 
courting the catholics, and laying plans for a 
total extirpation of the hugonots ; and war 
and truce repeatedly succeeded each other, 
until at length a favourable peace was granted 
by the treachery aud policy of Catharine, with 
a view to the ever memorable massacre of St 
Bartholomew, indisputably the blachest atro- 
city in modern history. That horrible event, 
which will eternally stain the F rench unnals, 
and doom the name of its chief contriver, Ca- 
tharine, to eternal infamy, of course could not 
compose the public of France ; and affairs re- 
mained in at disorder, until the signally 
frightful and retributive death of Charles LX, 
in 157-4. She was then declared regent, until 
the arrival of her son Henry III, elected king 
of Poland, and at this time displayed great 
vigour and abilities, and gave up her kingdom 
to her son, in a state which, with good con- 
duct, might have secured a prosperous reign. 
The weak proceedings of Henry however, by 
once more fostering the power of the house of 
Guise, again produced dreadful disorders, un- 
til the assassination of the head of it, in which 
act Catharine, with strong execrations, denied 
that she had any participation. She died in 
her seventieth year, in 1589, loaded with the 
execration of all parties; and as is frequently 
the case, on her death-bed gave her son some 
excellent advice, in perfect contradiction to all 
her former precepts and example. The cha- 
racter of Catharine is a species of moral phe- 
nomenon, in its junction of some of the blachest 
vices and of the most agreeable qualities. 
Possessed of extraordinary courage and pre- 
sence of mind, fertility of expedient and sound 
discrimination, she was yet a dupe to super: 
stition of the darkest kind, and believed and 
employed the delusive practices of magic and 
judicial astrology. While indifferent to all 
forms of faith, she shed torrents of blood to 
give one a predominance ; and with respect to 
moral qualities, there is nothing diabolical and 
atrocious in the history of perfidy, and calm and 
deliberate indifference to shedding blood, with 
which she may not be charged. Scrupling no 
means to advance her gbject, while loose and 
voluptuous in her own conduct, ker female 
court was composed of little else but complai- 
sant beauties, who advanced her objects by 
their personal dishonour. With the coolest 
premeditation, she also inculcated the most 
odious principles on her children, and even 
weakened their minds by debauchery, in order 
to retain her power over them. She however 
lived long enough to witness the sorrowful 
consequences of this conduct, and to learn 
that the distrust and hatred of all parties at- 
Possibly Catharine resembled no 
one so much as her own countryman, Cesar 
Borgia, in her signal powers of mind, and 
talents of ingratiation, as well as in the de- 
testable purposes to which they were applied. 
—-Davila. Moreri. Mod. Univ. Hist. 
CATHARINE of BraGANnza, e of 
Charles I, king of England, and daughter of 
John IV, king of Portugal, was born im 1638, 


while her father was only duke of Braganza. 
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In 1661 she married Charles II, in whose court 
she long endured all the neglect and mortifi- 
cation his very dissolute conduct was calculated 
to inflict upon her. This endurance was also 
rendered greater by her proving unfruitful, but 
she judiciously supported herself in her un- 
pleasant situation with great equanimity, and 
after the death of Charles, received much at- 
tention and respect. In 1693 she returned 
to Portugal, where in 1704 she was made re- 
gent by her brother, Don Pedro, whose in - 
creasing infirmities rendered retirement neces- 
sary. In this situation Catharine showed con- 
siderable abilities, carrying on the war against 
Spain with great firmness and success. She 
died in 1705, aged 67.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CATHARINE I, empress of Russia, re- 
maikable for her exaltation from the lowest 
rauk of society to dominion over one of the 
most extensive empires in the world. She was 
born in Livonia, about 1683, and appears to 
have been the natural daughter of a pea- 
sant girl, who died when she was but three 
years old. After residing with the parish 
clerk, she went to live as a servant with the 
Lutheran minister of Marienberg. In 1701 
she married a Swedish dragoon belonging to 
the garrison of that place, who appears very 
shortly after to have been sent on an expedi- 
tion from which he never returned. Her youth 
and @beauty attracted the attention of the 
Russian general Bauer, with whom she next 
lived as a servant, and probably as a mistress. 
Prince Menhzikoff, the great favourite of Peter 
I, then became enamoured of her, and kept 
her till 1704, when the emperor himself acci- 
dentally saw her, and made her his mistress. 
Her influence over him was such that in 1712 
he married her, and in 1724 raised her to the 
imperial rank, bestowing on her the insignia 
of sovereignty with his own hand. On the 
death of the czar, which took place the next 
year, she was proclaimed his successor. Un- 
der her short reign public affairs were chiefly 
managed by prince Menkzikoff, who in general 
pursued the policy of his late master. Catha- 
rine was addicted to excess in the use of 
tokay, wine, and spirits, which produced a 
disease that proved fatal in May, 1727. She 
had daughters by the czar, one of whom, 
Elizabeth, afterwards became empress ; but 
she was immediately succeeded by Peter II.— 
Coxe’s Travels in Russia. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
CATHARINE Ll, empress of Russia, 
daughter of the prince of Anhalt Zeibst, sove- 
reign of a petty province in Germany, where 
she was born in 17%9. She at first bore the 
name of Sophia Augusta, but in 1745 she was 
married to the grand duke of Russia, after- 
wards Peter JII, on which occasion, being re- 
baptized according to the rites of the Greek 
church, she took the name of Catharine Alex- 
ievna. On the death of the empress Elizabeth 
in Dec. 1761, she was succeeded by Peter I'1. 
The first years of the marriage of Catharine 
had passed in apparent union, but the man- 
ners of the Russian court, which were most 
coarsely and undisguisedly dissolute, pro- 
duced their natural influence on the mind of 
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the young grand duchess, and several fa- 
vourites are said to have succeeded one another 
in her good graces, even at that early period. 
She brought her husband two children—Paul, 
born in 1754, and Anne in 1757 ; the latter of 
whom died in her infancy. Mutual disgust 
however, had ensued between this couple 
some time before the death of Elizabeth, Peter 
scrupling not to accuse his wife of infidelity, 
while he himself withdrew all confidence from 
her, and attached himself to one of the daugh- 
ters of count Woronzoff. On his succession, 
Peter showed in many instances a good heart, 
and a strong desire of promoting the welfare 
of his people; but he was fickle, weak, and 
inconsistent, and indulged in habits of intem- 
perance, and in a fondness for low company 
and pleasures, which soon rendered him an 
object of general contempt. His behaviour to 
Catharine partook of his usua! levity ; some- 
times she was treated with respect, and at 
others loaded with insult, while with great 
policy she so conducted herself as to acquire 
oe popularity andcstcem. At length she 

iscovered that Peter had formed a design to 
bastardize his son, divorce herself, and after 
shutting her up in a convent, or a state prison, 
to marry his mistress the countess Woronzoff. 
Thus alarmed and instigated, Catharine, who 
felt the extent of her influence and capgcity, 
formed a conspiracy to frustrate his purposes, 
and produce one of those revolutions which 
can only take place in a state of complete des- 
potism and semi-civilization. On the 9th of 
July 1762, Peter I1I was made a prisoner 
by the adherents of his wife ; and after having 
been compelled to sign a most humihating act 
of abdication, he was sent to Ropscha, a small 
palace twenty miles from Petersburgh. Shortly 
after he was privately put to death ; but whe- 
ther only with the connivance or by the express 
command of Catharine, is a matter of some 
uncertainty, looking to direct evidence. On 
the score of probability, and attending to the 
similar deposition and murder of her successor, 
it is less doubtful. The death of the unhappy 
prince was with great gravity attributed toa hx- 
morhoidal colic, and as such announced to his 
passive and barbarous subjects, but it is now 
well known that his actual murderer was count 
Alexis Orloff. It is singular that the life of 
the czar was the only one sacrificed on this 
occasion ; while Catharine, with great policy, 
shewed no resentment against his adherents, 
and even took prince Munich mto favour, who 
endeavoured to make him iesist. In the 
mouth of September, the same year, she was 
solemnly crowned at Moscow empresa of all 
the Russias. The reign of this princess, in a 
certain point of view, is one of the most bril- 
liant in the history of moder nations. She 
pursued, with steadiness and sagacity the plans 
of Peter the Great for the civilization of Rus- 
sia, and the establishment of her power. Un- 
der her reign the military and naval glory of 
' Russia were advanced to a great height, and 
her internal government was at the same time 
vigorous and humane. She endeavoured to 
increase the population of her dominions by 
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inviting settlers from foreign countries, and 
encouraging industry. By her directions, pu)- 
lic roads and canals were constructed, and 
towns and cities erected ; she founded schools 
and academies, and invited to her court a great 
namber of strangers distinguished for their ta- 
lents and learning. She herself corresponded 
with many of the most eminent literary cha- 
racters, particularly those of France, and the 
compliments given and received between that 
influential confederacy and the enterprising so- 
verciyn of Russia were unceasing. It seems 
indeed, that so far as a despot could be so, 
Catharine was a convert to many of the te- 
nets of the French school of philosophy; nor 
was the result in her case injurious if it led her 
tointroduce liberty of conscience, abolish torture, 
lessen the overwhelming influence of the clergy, 
and establish an extensive reform in the courts 
of judicature throughout her extcnsive empire. 
Her zeal to introduce foreign discoveries and 
improvements was also unremitting and en- 
lightened, and in respect to domestic govern- 
ment Catharine was doubtless a highly bene- 
ficial sovereign to Russia. On the other hand, 
her ambition frequently disturbed the repose 
of her neighbours ; and her treatment of the 
Poles more especially, displayed an unjustifiable 
lust of power and barbarous recklessness of 
human suffering. The affairs of Poland and Tur- 
key occupied Catharine during nearly the whole 
of her reign. In 1764 she obliged the Poles to 
elect for their king Stanislaus Poniatowsky, 
one of her favourites, a measure which involved 
her in a war with the grand seignior, which 
ended in the conquest of Crim Taitary by the 
Russians. The same year (170-4) brouphit ad- 
ditional security to her thione, by the murder 
of the unfortunate prince Ivan, 2 descendant 
on the female side from the elder brother of 
Peter the Great ; who, in consequence of his 
preferable right to the succession, had been 
immured as a state prisoner by the empress 
Elizabeth. A sub-heutenant, named Mh1o- 
vitch, had formed the bold plan of releasing 
him, and making him emperor. Assembling a 
few associates, an open attack was made on 
his prison, and might have succeeded, when 
the door about to be forced was suddenly 
opened, and the body of Ivan pierced with 
many wounds shown to the conspirators. 
Mirovitch instantly surrendered himself, and 
was publicly executed ; and his useful crime 
was therefore possibly of his own contrivance, 
whatever may be thought of the sacrifice of the 
prince, who fell in consequence of orders to 
put him to death, should any such attempt be 
made, In 1772 occurred the infamous parti- 
tion of a considerable part of the Polish terri- 
tories. A plan was concerted and executed 
by which the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia umted to seize and appropriate 
various provinces of Poland. To the share of 
Catharine was assigned Livonia, with the pa- 
latinates of Polotsk, Witepsk, Mistislaw, and. 
This dismemberment of territory the 
Polish diet was forced to sanction in 1773. 
he encroachments of the empress occasioned 
a new war with Turkey, which began in 
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1787, and was rendered dreadfully memorable 
by the carn trated at the taking of 
Ismail by Marshal Suwarrow. This contest 
was closed not long after that event by the 
treaty of Jassy, signed January 9th, 1792. 
In the measures adopted by various European 
princes to check the progress of the French Re- 
volution, Catharine did not actively join; but 
there can be no doubt that she viewed with 
jealous anxiety that memorable transaction. 
She was meantime engaged in aggrandizing 
her power, by crushing the efforts of the 
friends of freedom in Poland. In May 1791, a 
revolution took place in the latter country, one 
object of which was to deliver it from the dis- 

¢ful yoke of foreign influence. The follow- 
ing year the Russians in consequence invaded 
Poland ; a dreadful massacre took place in the 
suburbs of Warsaw under the direction of the 
bloody and ferocious Suwarrow ; the country 
Was conquered, and a new partition was made 
of its territories between the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which effaced Po- 
land from the list of nations. Catharine likewise 
augmented her territories by irrevocably an- 
nexing Courland to her dominions, and at 
length began openly to display her antipathy 
to the French Revolution by anassumption of 
more than usual attention to religion, by a 
cordial reception of the emigrant nobles, and 
by sending a squadron of men-of-war to act 
with the British fleet. She endeavoured to 
secure Sweden to her interests by a compulsory 
marriage between the young king and one of 
ber grand-daughters. Her unabated thirst for 
conquest also induced her to form a pretext for 
invading Persia, where her general, Suvoff, 
made himself master of Derbent. Death at 
last put a termination to her ambitious 
career. Without any previous illness, on the 
9th Nov. 1796, she was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and died within twelve hours, in 
the sixty-eighth year of her age and thirty- 
fourth of her reign. The public character of 
this capable aaa despotic princess is suffi- 
ciently displayed in the relation of her actions. 
Love of sway and a passion for glory seem 
to have been the ruling principles of her con- 
duct, and in respect to the first, the same 
thing may be said of her as was said of Richard 
Ill, that she was fit for the throne which she 
go unfairly acquired. A thirst for glory, when 
Goanected with high talents, usually produces 
much that is salutary amidst much that is 
otherwise ; and so it proved in the case of Ca- 
tharine, who doubtless contributed greatly to 
the real welfare and prosperity of Russia. No 
ruler ever surpassed her in useful institutions, 
or in her endeavours to acquire a scientific and 
accurate knowledge of every part of her vast 
empire, and of its local and general interests, 
As might be expected, she sometimes dis- 
played too much fondness for regulating, and 
was occasionally seduced by splendid theory ; 
but itcannot be denied that herreign in every re- 
spect materially furthered the Russian progress, 
both internally and in reference toits relative im- 
portance in Europe. The private character of 
Catharine was licentious in the extreme ; in one 
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species of sensuality she ind withont ré- 
straint ; and in the pursuit, made the decorums 
of her sex give way to the licence of unbridled 
power even more openly then most sovereigns 
of the other sex. "Fier favourites were as for- 
mally installed into office and dismissed as her 
ministers, and were much more frequently 
changed. With the exception of Orloff and 
Potemkin, however, they were allowed little 
influence in affairs of state. The external ap- 
pearance and manners of Catharine became 
her station, while her dignity was attem- 
pered with much grace and affability, and she 
cared little for mere adulation. She also wrote 
and conversed with ease and intelligence, and 
was kind and humane to all around her. She 
seems to have obtained the love as well as re- 
verence of her subjects ; which, setting aside 
her mode of acquiring the throne, is not won- 
derful, seeing that her vices as a ruler were 
those which are deemed conventional among 
sovereigns, namely, ambition and a thirst for 
aggrandizement, unshackled by humanity or 
principle. Catharine not only encouraged but 
also cultivated literature. She wrote ‘“ In- 
structions for a Code of Laws,’’ of which a 
German translation, executed by herself, was 
published at Petersburgh, 1769. Moral tales, 
and allegories for the use of her grandchildren, 
and spme dramatic pieces, also proceeded from 
her pen.—Aikin’s G. Biog. Biog. Univ. Vie de 
Cath. Il. par Castera. 

CATILINE, or LUCIUS SERGIUS CA- 
TILINA, a Roman of a patrician family dur- 
ing the last age of the republic, remarkable for 
the daring profligacy of his conduct. He is repre- 
sented as having been guilty even in his youth 
of the most revolting enormities. Sylla patro- 
nized and employed him, and through the in- 
fluence of that dictator, he obtained some im- 
portant offices in the state. After having been 
quzstor, he went as legate into Macedonia 
under Caius Curio, and was then appointed 
pretor in Africa. On his return from that 
command, 65 BC, he engaged with other dis- 
solute men of rank in a plot to murder the 
consuls and many of the senators, and seize the 
government. This scheme failing through ac- 
cident, Catiline, the following year, formed a 
more extensive and desperately atrocious con- 
Spiracy against the stute, the details of which 
belong to the history of Rome. Jt was frus- 
trated principally through the vigilance and 
address of Cicero, then one of the consuls. 
Catiline, on the discovery taking place, escaped 
from Rome, and putting himself at the head 
of a body of troops which had been collected 
by his confederates, in the north of Italy, ap- 
peared in open rebellion against the senate. 
An army was speedily sent against him, and 
in an engagement which took place near Pis- 
toria in Tuscany, this disturber of his coun- 
try’s peace lost his life, fighting with bravery 
becoming a better cause. The imputation of 
unqualified guilt and infamy has been attached 
to the character of Cataline by all contempo- 
rary historians, The courage and talents which 
he certainly » seem to have been em- 
ployed for the worst of purposes, rendering 
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him the object of universal execration.—Sal- 


lust. de Bello Catilinario. Univ. Hist. 


was born in 1637. He was brought up to the 
bar, but quitted it through disappointment at 
having lost a just cause. He then entered the 
aimy, and became an ensign of the French 

uards, in which situation he distinguished 

imself at the siege of Lisle in 1667, and being 
observed by the king, it became his first step 
to preferment. In 1676 he was created major- 
general of iufantry in the army of Flanders ; 
and after assisting at several battles, was sent 
into Italy in 1680, to take possession of Cazal, 
and command the French troops lent to the 
duke of Savoy for the reduction of the inha- 
bitants of the vallies of Piedmont. In 1688, 
when the French army advanced against the 
same duke, the command was again intrusted 
to him, of which he proved himself worthy by 
conquering all Savoy, capturing several for- 
tresses at Piedmont, and again defeating the 
duke at Marsaille. These exploits gained him 
the marshal’s staff in 1693; on which the hing 
exclaimed, ‘‘ This is indeed virtue crowned.”’ 
In 1701 he was appointed commander of the 
army in Italy against prince Eugene, but being 
prevented from opposing his descent through the 
Trentin, he was afterwards unsuccessful in all 
his attempts to resist his progress. Villeroi 
was then appointed to succeed him; and Cati- 
nat, notwithstanding his previous victories and 
negociations, was obliged to serve under him, 
which he did with great zeal ; and being or- 
dered to attack the intrenchments of prince 
Eugene at Chiari, he was repulsed and 
wounded. He commanded for a short time in 
Germany, and then retired to his estate of St 
Gratian, where he died in 1712 with the same 
steadiness and composure of mind which had 
always marked him through life. Catinat pos- 
sessed great application, vigour of mind, and 
solidity of understanding, united to much 
calmness and self-possession ; he was averse 
to court intrigue, and indifferent to wealth and 
“Saale Louis X1V once asking him why 

e was never seen at Marli, he replied, that 
the court was very numerous, and that he kept 
away in order to let others have room. in 
1705 the king named him for a knight of his 
orders, Catinat refused the honour, of which 
his relations complained bitterly. ‘* Well, 
then, said he, blot me out of your genealogy.” 
He went by the name of Father Thought, an 
epithet which he appears to have deserved in 
all stations.—Voltuire Siécle de Louis XIV.— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Mémoires pour servir 
@ la Vie de Catinat. 

CATO (Marcus Porttvs) a celebrated 
Roman statesman and cultivator of literature, 
under the Republic. He was born at Tuscu. 
lum about 232 BC. At the age of seventeen he 
served in the army under Fabius Maximus, 
during the Carthagenian invasion of Italy ; and 
five years after he was with the same general 
at the taking of Tarentum. While a soldier 
he not only distinguished himself by his valour, 
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CATINAT (Nicuotas) a general phi- 
lasopher and marshal of France, was the son of | 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, and 
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yut also by his stern attention to discipline, by 
ce, and his rough, unbending man- 
ners. The same qualities marked him ir his 
retreat from service, and attracted the notice 
of Valerius Flaccus, a person of distinction, 
-hrough whose influence he was made a mili- 
tribune in Sicily, and afterwards questor 
under Scipio in the African war. He returned 
to Rome to prefer an accusation against his 
commander before the senate, which on] 
served to add to his own credit with the popu- 
lace. Having passed through the office of 
zedile, he was appointed to govern Sardinia, as 
oretor, In 195 BC, he was elected to the 
‘onsulship, together with his friend Valerius 
‘laccus ; and was employed to carry on the 
war against the Carthagenians in Spain ; at his 
return from which province he was honoured 
with atriumph. He next served in Greece, 
where, though occupying a secondary com- 
macd, he added to his military reputation. 
About ten years after his consulate, he ob- 
‘ained the important office of censor, which he 
exercised with such 1igour, that the title of 
censor has ever since been attached to his 
name. This was his last public post; but he 
distinguished bimself still as a member of the 
senate, particularly by his hostility to the Car- 
thagenians, often using an expression which 
has become ea kind of proverb—-* Delenda est 
varthago !” He died at the age of eighty-six, 
wr according to some, ninety, about the begin- 
ing of the third Punic war, which was a mea- 
ure he had strongly advocated. Cato was so 
determined an enemy to innovation, that in the 
early part of his career he opposed warmly the 
introduction of Grecian literature and manners 
among the Romans; but he afterwards became 
so far a convert to the cause of literature, as to 
study the Greek language in his old age. He 
was the author of a treatise entitled ‘* Origi- 
nes,” relating to the history of Rome and of 
other Italian cities, some fragments only of 
which are extant. Ile also published many 
orations ; a treatise on the art of war; and ano- 
ther on husbandry, the last of which is usually 
printed with the Scriptores Rei Rustice ; the 
others are lost.— Plutarch. Cornelius Nepos. 
CATO UTICENSIS (Marcus Portivus) 
great grandson of the censor, and not less ce- 
lebrated than his ancestor for his talents and 
his virtues. He was born about 93 BC. and 
aving lost his father when very young, he 
was left, together with his half-brother Cepio, 
to the Suahdiaastip of their uncle Livius Dru- 
sus, a senator of distinction. Even from infancy 
he displayed that firmness of mind and hatred 
of tyranny which marked his subsequent con- 
duct. hen a boy of fourteen, on witnessing 
the cruel proscriptions of Sylla, he asked his 
tutor why nobody killed that man ; and being 
told it was because he was yet more feare 
than he was hated, Cato exclaimed—‘ Give me 
a sword then that I may slay him, and deliver 
my country from slavery ‘” He embraced the 
principles of the stoics, and particularly con- 
nected himself with Antipater of Tyre, a phi- 
losopher of that sect. His habits and manners 
were simple and severe; and he was ao far 
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from indulging in the fuxuries of the times, 
that he inured himself to privations and hard- 
ships. His first military service was as a vo- 
lunteer in the war against S s, in Spain, 
when he distinguished himself by his courage 
and attention to discipline. He then went as 
a tribune in the army to Macedonia, after 
which he travelled in Asia Minor, and on his 
return to Rome‘brought with him Athenodorus 
Cordylio, a famous stoic philosopher. The 
first civil office he held was the questorship, 
which le executed with a rigid attention to 
justice, so as to obtain the general esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. He next became tri- 
bune of the people, and in that post employed 
all his talents and influence to assist Cicero in 
suppressing the dangerous conspiracy of Cata- 
line, and in bringing to capital punishment 
many of the conspirators. On the formation 
of the first triumvirate, Cato foresaw the dan- 
gers which menaced the commonwealth from 
the united power and ambition of Cesar, Pom- 

y, and Crassus, and exerted himself, though 
ineffectually, to thwart their measurcs. Soon 
after he was sent with an army against Ptolemy, 
king of Cyprus, from which expedition he re- 
turned successful, bringing back vast treasures 
for the public use. He was then made pretor, 
in which office he gave general offence by 
procuring a law against bribery, such was the 
corruption of all ranks of the people. The con- 
sulship he was prevented from obtaining when 
a candidate, by neglecting to solicit votes in 
the usual manner. When the liberticide de- 
signs of Cesar became openly manifest, Cato 
attached himself to the party of Pompey. He 
was appointed to govern Sicily as propretor; 
but being unable to eihatanid. the force sent 
against him by Cesar, he left the island, and 
went to Pompey’s camp at Dyrrachium. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, where he was not pre- 
sent, Cato went to Corcyra, with the troops 
under his command; and on learning that 
Pompey had been murdered in Egypt, he 
marched through the deserts of Lybia to join 
Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, and others of 
the same party, in Mauritania. Scipio being 
defeated by Cesar, Cato shut himself up in 
Utica ; aa perceiving that it was impossible 
to defend the place against the conqueror, he 
put an end to his own life, by stabbing him- 
self with his sword ; leaving to future times the 
reputation of having been one of the most dis- 
interested friends of freedom that ever existed. 
This event happened 45 BC. The private 
character of Cato may be considered as irre- 
proachable, with the exception of the charge 
of intemperance, for which there seems to 
have been some foundation. The accusation 
of having lent hiswife to a friend, is founded on 
inattention to the matrimonial usages of the 
Romans, which were utterly incompatible 
with British manners. Cato separated him- 
self from his wife Marcia that she might marry 
Hortensius, after whose death he married her 
again. These second nuptials, which took 
place at the commencement of the civil war, 
have given occasion to a noble scene between 
Cato and Marcia, in Luca ’s Pharsalia.-— 
Plutarch. Sallust. Univ. Hist. 
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CATO (Vazerrvs) a Latin poet and - 
marian, was born in Narbonesian Gaul, but 
being driven from his country by a civil war in 
the time of Sylla, he went to Rome, where he 

ened a school, which was attended by peo- 
ple from all parts. After enjoying a compe- 
tence for the fruits of bis labours, he at leugth 
became a victim to poverty, which he bore 
with great patience, and died at an advanced 
age, BC. 30. It was said of him by his 
friend Marcus Furius Bibaculus, ‘‘ that he waa 
the only one who knew how to read and to form 
poets. His only poetical work which has 
reached us, is entitled ‘‘ Dire,” expressive of 
his sorrow at leaving his native ar pat fe and 
bis Lydia. It was published at Leyden in 
1652, by Christopher Arnold, and is also con- 
tained in Mattaire’s ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum.” 
He likewise composed some grammatical 
works.—Suetonius detllustr. Grammat. Baillet. 
Morerr. 

CATROU (Francis) an industrious and 
learned writer, was born at Paris in 1659, and 
entering among the Jesuits in 1677, took the 
vows at the college of Bourges in 1694. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the society, he was 
for seven ycars employed as a preacher, and 
was very popular; but finding a difficulty in 
committing his sermons to memory, he aban- 
doned the office, and devoting himself to let- 
ters, was engaged in the composition of the 
‘* Journal de ‘l'revoux,”’ in which he remained 
twelve years, thouzh not to the exclusion of 
other literary pursuits. In 1702 he published 
‘* A general History of the Mogul Empire,” 
from the Portuguese memoirs of Manouchi, a 
Venetian ; the third edition was published in 
1715, when the reign of Aurengzebe was 
added. In1706 appeared his ‘* Histoire du 
Fanatisme des Protestantes religieux,’’ con- 
taining only the history of the anabaptists ; 
but he reprinted it in 1733, with the history of 
of Davidism; and the same year added the 
bios of the Quakers. It was not to be ex- 
pected that this work could be impartial, but 
it is hvely and entertaining. He employed 
himself in a prose translation of Virgil, which 
was completed in 1716. The style of this 
work is sometimes affected, and even vulgar, 
and the notes abound in subtle reasonings and 
superfluous disquisitions; but it is, notwith- 
standing, very ingenious. His principal pro- 
duction, however, is his ‘‘ Roman History, 
from the foundation of Rome,” to which his 
friend and brother Jesuit Julian Rouillé con- 
tributed the annotation. It was published in 
1737, with notes, medals, dissertations, &c. 
in 20 vols. quarto. Rouillé, who undertook the 
continuation of the history after the death of 
Catrou, published one volume in 1739, which 
brought it down to the end of the reign of Do- 
mitian, and died himself the following year. 
The dispersion of the Jesuits prevented much 
further progress. As a collection of facts thia 
history is doubtless the most complete we pos- 
sess, and the notes are valuable ; but the style 
is affected and unequal, and by no means that 
of the purest historians. Catrou died in 1737, 
preserving his spirits and the liveliness of his 
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imagination to an advanced age.— Moreri. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. Sazii Onomast. 
CATTENBURG (Aprian van) a Dutc 

divine of the sect of remonstrants, distin- 
guished for his learning and liberality. He 
was a native of Rotterdam, where he became 
professor of theology. His principle works 
are—‘* Spicilegium Theologie Christians:,”’ fo- 
ho; ‘* The Life of Grotius, in Dutch,” 2 vols. 
folio ; ‘* Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remoustrau- 


tiu 12mo; and Syntagma Sapientie Mo- 
ar {” 4to. He died in 1737.—Nouv. Dict. 
Les 


ATULLUS (Carus Vatrrius) a Roman 
t, who lived in the century preceding the 
shristian era. He was bor at or near Ve- 
ona, about 86 BC. and is supposed to have 
been a man of family, since 1t appears that 
Juhus Cresar was his father’s guest on his 
journies through that part of Italy. Going 
when young to Rome, Catullus formed an ac- 
quaintance with Cicero, Cinna, and other emi- 
nent persons. Fle seems to have injured his 
fortune by law-suits, and to repuir his losses 
he accompinied the piztor Memmius to Bi- 
thyvia. Being disappointed of his object, he 
returned to Rome to write satires on Mem- 
mius, to whose rapacity he ascribed his want 
of success. Little more is known of his per- 
sonal history, except that he died when about 
thirty years of aye. The compositions of Ca- 
tullus are chiefly of the lyric and epigrammatic 
kinds, and are distinguished for purity and 
elegance of style, but occasionally debased 
by sentiments grossly licentious, and revolt- 
ingly indecent. Some of his amatory and ele- 
giac pieces, however, are perfectly free from all 
such blemishes, and display tenderness of feel- 
ing and delicacy of sentiment, such as have 
never been suipassed. ‘There are several good 
editions of the poems of Catullus, printed to- 
gether with those of Tibullus and Propertius. 
Among those of the works of Catullus alone, 
may be mentioned that of Wilkes, Lond. 1788, 
small 4to; that of Doering, Leips. 1788, 1792, 
2 vols. 8vo; and an edition with a poetical 
translation, London, 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. A 
more recent translation has been published by 
the hon. George Lamb.—Buyle. Aikin’s G, 
Biog. 

CATZ (James) a Dutch poet and states- 
man, was born in 1577 at Brouwers-haven in 
Zealand, and through his merit was appointed 
pensioner and keeper of the seals of Holland 
and West Friezeland, and stadtholder of the 
fiefs. His attachment to literature was so great, 
that he resigned all his posts in order to de- 
vote his whole time to it; and it was not until 
he had received repeated solicitations from the 
states, that he consented to become ambassa- 
dor to England, in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, On his return he retired to his estate 
at Sorgvliet, where he died in 1660. Ilis 
poems, which are chiefly on moral subjects, 
ure highly esteemed by his countrymen, and 
have heen repeatedly reprinted.— Nouv. Dict. 
Fist. 

CAVALCANTI (Barruotomew) a noble 
Florentine, born 1503. During the waie which 
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raged among the Italian states, in the early 
part of the 16th century, he took part with his 
countrymen against the Medici family, distin- 
guishing himself as well by his eloquence as 
his courage. In 1537, on the assumption of 
the sovereignty by Cosmo de Medicis, he re- 
tired to Rome, where Paul II] and his grand- 
son Ottavio Farnese employed him in various 
diplomnatic missions. He afterwards settled at 
Padua, devoting himself entirely to literature, 
for which he had ever shown a great fondness, 
Here, in 1555, he published a treatise on “‘ ‘Lhe 
best Forms of Republics, ancient and modem,” 
a book of much interest; and in 1559 his work 
on ‘* Rhetoric,’’ which has siace gone through 
several editions. In handling this subject he 
principally followed Aristotle, of whom he was 
a great admirer ; and on the three first books of 
whose Poetice he wrote a commentary. A 
translation of ‘‘ Polybius on Castrametation” 
into Italian, is also extant from his pen. His 
death took place at Padua, in 1562.—Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. Tiraboschi. 

CAVALCANTI (Gurpo) a noble poet and 
philosopher of Florence, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the 13th century ; the pupil 
of Brunetto Latini and the friend of Dante. 
Having married the daughter of Farinata Uber- 
ti, he joined the Gbibelline party, and becom- 
ing purticularly obnoxious to the Donati, who 
embraced the opposite faction, one of that fa- 
mily had nearly succeeded in procuring his 
assassination while engaged on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St Jago de Compostella. The 
predominance of the Guelph party exiled him 
in 1300 to Serezano, but the air of that place 
operating unfavourably on his constitution, he 
procured permission to return to his native 
city, where he died about the commencement 
of the year following. Although the circum- 
stance of his pilgrimage would imply that he 
was not untinctured with the superstition of 
the age, yet Boccacio seems to intimate that 
he indulged in a considerable latitude of philo- 
sophic speculation. It is however by his 
peetry only that he is known to posterity. 
His sonnets and ‘‘ Canzones,”’ printed in a col- 
lection of ancient Italian poets at Florence, in 
1527, show much elegance as well as correct- 
ness, considering the age in which they were 
written ; his ‘‘ Canzone d’Amore”’ in particu- 
lar, has been often published and imitated. 
Some manuscript pieces of his are said to be 
yet in existence in different continental collec- 
tions.— Tiraboschi. Biog. Univ. 

CAVALIER (Joun) a French partisan 
officer, who distinguished himself as a leader 
of the Camisards or protestants of the Ceven- 
nes, in the war of extermination carried on 
against them in the reign of Lewis XIV. He 
was the son of a peasant, and might probably 
have passed through life unnoticed and un- 
known, if he had not been excited to action by 
oppression and cruelty ; when his native energy 
of mind combined with circumstances to place 
him at the head of his party. Though quitea 
young man he obtained a complete ascendanc 
over his followers, and availing himself gf the 
courage amsing from despair, by which they 
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were actuated, wae enabled for a while to 


withstand the troops \4 g, ae him, 
headed by ican is talents 
inspired sach respect, that marshal Villars en- 


tered into a treaty with him, the terms of 
which were sufficiently advantageous to Cava- 
lier, though not satisfactory to those with 
whom he had associated. One of the condi- 
tions was, that he should raise and have the 
command of a regiment for the king’s service. 
Fiading himself however an object of suspi- 
eion to the government, he some time after 
withdrew from his native country, and entered 
into the English service. At the battle of Al- 
manga in 1707, he commanded a regiment of 
French refugees, most of the men belonging to 
which fell in the field. Cavalier however 
escaped, and was afterwards governor of Jer- 
sey.— Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CAVALIERE 5 ae De.) a musical 
amateur of a noble family at Rome, celebrated 
as being the composer of the first oratorio, 
which was performed in that capital in 1600, 
under the title of ‘‘ Rappresentatione di Anima 
e di Corpo,” in the church of La Vallicella. In 
this work, which is still extant, there are in- 
structions laid down for the dancers.—Biog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

CAVALIERI or CAVALERIUS (Bona- 
VENTURE) a friar of the order of Jesuates, emi- 
nent as a mathematician. He was born at Mi- 
lan in 1598, and studied under the celebrated 


Galileo, after which he became professor of, 
mathematics at Bologna. His principal work | 
is entitled ‘‘ Geometria Indivisibilibus conti-— 


nuorum nova quadam ratione promota,’’ Bo- 
non, 1635, republished in 1653. This trea- 
tise contains some original ideas relative to the 
abstruser parta of science, on account of which 
the Italians consider Cavalieri as the inventor 
of what mathematicians term the Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus, or the Geometry of Infinites. 
He was the author of several other mathemati- 
cal works. He died at Bologna in 1647.— 
Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

CAVALLO (Trser1us) an ingenious na- 
tural philcsopher of the last century. He was 
the son of a physician, of a family original 
Portuguese, and was born at Naples, Marc 
30th, 1749. He was intended for some com- 
mercial employment, with a view to the pro- 
secution of which he was sent to England in 
1771. The recent discoveries at that period 
in the physical sciences, particularly elec- 
tricity, attracted his attention, and ultimately 
induced him to devote himself to D daapargs acre 
pursuits. He passed the remainder of his life 
mm d; and being arg a aad 2 the 
Royal Society, he contributed a number of pa- 

: to the Transactions of that learned bed. 
Fie also wrote ‘‘ A Complete Treatise on Elec- 
tricity,” 1777, 8vo, republished in an en- 
larged form in 1795, S$ vola. Bvo; ‘ An Es- 
say on Medical Electricity ;” ‘< A Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Air,” 4to; 
*‘ The History and Practice of Aérostation ;” 
*« Min ical Tables,” folio ; “‘ A Treatise on 
Magnetism ;” and a few other tracts. He died 
ia Eeosion, December 96, 1809.-—-Gent. Mag. 
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CAVANILLES (Antnony Joszen) ® 
Spanish naturalist, bora at Valencia in 1745- 
e received his education among the Jesuits, 
and embraced the ecclesiastical profession. 
Being chosen tutor to the sons of the duke del 
Infantado, he accompanied that nobleman to 
Paris, and remaiced there twelve years. He 
then became inted with the celebrated 
botanist Jussieu, and devoted himself closely 
to botanical studies. In 1801 he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Garden at Madrid, where 
he died in 1804. His works are numerous, 
including—‘* Elementary Principles of Bota- 
ny; ‘** A Botanical Dissertation on the Sida, 
and other Plants having affinity with it,’ 2 
vols. 4to, with plates ; ‘‘ Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants which grow naturally in 
Spain, or are cultivated there in Gardens,” 
6 vols. folio ; ‘‘ The Hi of the Kingdom of 
Valencia,” 2 vols. folio.— Biog. Univ. 

CAVE (Eowarp) an English printer, noted 
as the founder of a modern periodical miscel- 
lany, which has had a considerable influence on 
our domestic literature. He was born at New- 
ton in Warwickshire in 1691, and was edu- 
cated at Rugby school. His first occupation 
was that of clerk to a collector of the excise in 
the country, which he is stated to have left in 
disgust at having an insolent and perverse mis- 
tress. He then went to London, and put him- 
self appreptice to a printer. When his inden- 
tures expired he obtained a place in the post- 
office, employing his leisure in writing for the 
newspapers. Having afierwards engaged in 
business at St John’s gate, Smithfield, he there 
published in January 1731, the first number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. The professed 
object of this work was to form a collection or 
magazine of the essays, intelligence, &c. 
which appeared in the 200 half-vheets per 
month, which the London press was then cal- 
culated to throw off, besides written accounts, 
and about as many more half-sheets printed 
elsewhere in the three kingdoms. On the plan 
devised by Mr Cave, the following remarks 
have been made by Dr Kippis. ‘ The in- 
vention of this new species of publication may 
be considered as something of an epocha in the 
literary history of thiscountry. The periodical 
publications before that time were almost 
wholly confined to political transactions and to 
foreign and domestic occurrences. But the 
magazines have opened a way for every kind of 
inquiry andinformation. The intelligence and 
discussion contained in them are very extensive 
and various ; and they have been the means of 
diffusing a general hahit of reading through the 
nation, which, in a certain degree, hath en- 
larged the public understanding. Many young 
authors, who have afterwards risen to consi- 
derable eminence in the literary world, have 
here made their first attempts at composition. 
Here too are preserved a multitude of curious 
and useful hints, observations and facts, which 
otherwise might never have appeared ; or if 
they had appeared in a more evanescent form, 
would have incurred the danger of being lost.”’ 
Cave was deprived of his place in the post- 
office on account of his having resisted some 
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abuses nelative to the privilege of franking let- 
ters. He died January 10, 1754, end was 
buried in the church of S¢ James, Clerkenwell. 
— Life by Dr Johnson. 

CAVE (Wi tiam) a learned divine and 
ecclesiastical historian of some eminence. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and was born 
at Pickwell in Leicestershire in 1637. He 
was educated at St John’s college, Cambridge, 
and took the degree of MA. in 1660. The 
vcore of Islington near London was be- 
stowed on him in 1662, and he was soon 
after made chaplain to Charles HI. In 1672 
he took the degree of DD; and having distin- 
oi himself by his writings, he was at 

gth promoted to a canonry of Windsor, and 
the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlesex. He 
died in 1713, and was interred in Islington 
church, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. Dr Cave was a man of extensive 
learning, on ingenious writer, and a florid 

reacher ; but he was deficient in point of 
judgment, and was disposed to place too much 
reliance on the authority of the Christian fathers 
and early writers; whence Dr Jortin, in his 
*¢ kemarks on Ecclesiastical History,” has 
been induced to style Cave, ‘‘ the whitewasher 
of the ancients.” His principal works are— 
« Primitive Christianity ; or the Religion of 
the ancient Christians, in the first ages of the 
Gospel ;”’ “* Antiquitates Apostolice ; or the 
History of the Lives, Acts, and Martyrdoms of 
the Apostles, &c.’’ folio; ‘‘ Apostolici; or a 
History of the Lives, Acts, Deaths, and Mar- 
tyrdoms of the Primitive Fathers, &c.” fouo ; 
«« Ecclesiastica ; or the Lives of the Fathers of 
the 4th century,” folio; ‘* Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticarum Ilistoria Literaria,”’ 2 vols. folio, 
1088, 1698, republished at Geneva ; and ina 
sthumous, enlarged, and improved edition at 
xford, in 2 vols, folin, 1740, 1743.—Biog. 
Brit. 

CAVEDONE (Jamzs) an Italian painter, 
was born at Sassuolo in the Modenese, in 1580. 
His father was an apothecary, and turning his 
son out of doors, he became page to a gentle- 
man who was an amateur of painting, and 
possessed a collection of pictures. Some of 
these ae copied with a pen in so fine & manner 
that his master was induced to place him under 
the tuition of Annihal Caracci, with whom he 
remained for a considerable time, and who 
was much struck with his manner of working. 
He then applied himself to studying the works 
of Titian at Venice, after which he proceeded 
to Rome, where he was of much assistance to 
Guido. His performances were so masterly 
that they were not unfrequently mistaken 
for those of his master, though their outline is 
harder, and they do not s the nobleness 
of his style. The latter part of the life of Cave- 
done forms a series of the most bitter afflic- 
tions: he lost a son by the plague, his wife 
was thought to be possessed, and he himself 
received a violent shock by a fall from a 
scaffold, and from that time his abilities 
seemed to evaporate, and he remained almost 
in a state of stupefaction. He became so poor 
@5 to paint ex notes for # precarious Kvelihood, 
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and at length he became a public mendicant, 
and e; in the streets of Bologna, in his 
eightieth year. His principal works are at 
Bologna. — D’Argenville’s Wies de Peintres. 
Pitkington. 

CAVENDISH (Sir Witrram) an English 
gentleman, was born in Suffolk about 1505; 
and receiving a liberal education, entered the 
service of cardinal Wolsey as gentleman usher. 
On the fall of that prelate, he still remamed 
faithful to him; and though he had nothing 
to bestow, refused to desert him. His singu- 
lar fidelity, together with the abilities which 
he , attracted the admiration of the 
king, who took him into his own service; 
and in 1540 he was appointed one of the 
auditors of the court of augmentation, and soon 
after obtained a grant of several lordships in 
the county of Hereford. In 1546 he received 
the honour of knighthood, and was made trea- 
surer of the chamber to his majesty, and swom 
of the privy council, which honours were con- 
tinued and increased by Edward VI and queen 
Mary, in whose reign he died in 1557. He 
had three wives; hy the last of whom he had 
Henry Cavendish, William, first earl of Devon- 
shire, Charles, and three daughters. His 
only work is a life of cardinal Wolsey, in which 
he draws a flattering picture of his old master, 
affirming that the kingdom was never better 
regulated than under his administration. This 
work was first printed in 1611, under the title 
of ‘‘The Negociations of Thomas Wolsey, &c. ;”’ 
and as the principal object of its publica- 
tion was to reconcile the people to the death 
of archbishop Laud, by drawing a parallel be- 
tween those two prelates, the manuscript was 
much mutilated. It was again imperfectly 

rinted in 1667 and 1710; uutil at length Dr 

ordsworth published a correct copy in his 

Ecclesiastical Biography, 1810.— Wordsworth s 
Bieg. Biog. Brit. 

AVEN DISH (Twowas) an eminent Eng- 
lish navigator of the sixteenth century. He 
was the son of a gentleman who ssed a 
good estate at Trimley St Martin in Suffolk, 
which he inherited ; but having impoverished 
himself by living at court, he fitted out some 
vessels for a predatory expedition aguinst the 
Spanish American colonies, with a view to re- 
trieve his affairs. He sailed from Plymouth 
with three small ships, in July 1586; and 
after having ravaged the western coasts of Ame- 
Tica, and taken a Spanish veasel of 700 tons 
burthen, richly laden, he sailed across the 
South Sea, and returned by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, in September 
1588 ; havmg circumnavigated the globe in a 
shorter space of time than any preceding ad- 
venturer. The great wealth he acquired from 
this undertaking prompted him to engage in 
another voyage, on which he embarked in 
August 1591. Tempestuous weather, sickness, 
and other causes, contributed to render this 
scheme unfortunate; and Cavendish himeelf 


died onthe coast of Brazil, or in the ge 
home, in 1592.—Lediard’s Naval History. 
Aikin’s G, Bi 


CAVENDISH (Wittram) duke of Mew 
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castle, a di ed leadet on the king’s 
side, in the civil wars of Charles I, was son of 
sir Charles Cavendish, and was born in 1592. 
He was educated with great care by his father, 
and shone conspicuously at the court of James 
I, who made him a knight of the bath, when 
very young; and on the death of his father, 
when he came to the possession of the family 
estate, raised him to the peerage by the title 
of baron Ogle and viscount Mansfield. In the 
third year of Charles I he was advanced to the 
title of earl of Newcastle ; and in 1683 was ap- 
pointed tutor to the prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II; but this office he was compelled to 
resign in consequence of some court disgusts. 
His zeal for the king’s service however, con- 
tinued unabated, and on the approach of open 
hostilities between him and the parliament, he 
offered to secure the town and port of Hull, 
which offer was declined, being then thought 
premature. In 1642 he received the king's 
orders to take upon himself the care of the 
town of Newcastle and four adjacent counties ; 
and afterwards received a commission consti- 
tuting him general of all his majesty’s forces 
raised north of Trent, with very full powers. 
He levied a considerable army at his own ex- 

, with which he for some time maintained 

ing’s cause in the north, but he possessed 
little of the skill of a general, and his military 
character rather cousisted in the dignity and 
splendour with which he maintained the state 
of that office, than in his knowledge of the art 
of war or attention to its duties ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he gained a splendid victory over 
lord Fairfax on Adderton-heath near Bradford, 
with some others of less importance. In the 
battle of Marston-moor his infantry was almost 
totally destroyed, and on this defeat, despair- 
ing of the royal cause, he abruptly left the 
kingdom, to which he did not return until the 
Restoration. He resided for some time at Ant- 
werp with his lady, where they were frequently 
in much distress ; notwithstanding which they 
were treated with great respect by the govern- 
ing powers of this and other countries in which 
they resided, and were sometimes visited by 
their exiled master. On his return to England 
at the Restoration, he was received with the 


respect due to his unshaken fidelity and im- 
portant services, and in 1664 was advanced to 
the titles of earl of Ogle and duke of Newcas-. 


tle. He d the remainder of his life in re- 
tirement, devoting himself to literature, to 
which he was much attached, and attendin 
to the repair of his injured fortune. He die 
in 1676, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and was buried with his duchess in Westmin- 
ster abbey. His works are not much known or 
admired; they were merely the amusements 
of a nobleman, who, with an ardent attach- 
ment to try aud the polite arts, was not 
calculated. tp advance either. His principal 
production is entitled ““ A new Method and 
extraordinary Invention to dress Horses,” &c. 
and has obtained much praise from judges in 
the art. He was also the author of some come- 
dies, which, though occasionally admired at 
e they were written, are now almost 
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unknown. It was remarked by Grainger, that 
‘* the duke of Newcastle wasso attached to the 
muses, that he could not leave them behind 
him, but carried them to the camp, and made 
Davenant, the poet laureat, his lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance.’’—Biog. Brit. Cib- 
ber’s Lives. Life by his Duchess. Park’s Ox- 
ford. Malone’s Dryden. 

CAVENDISH (Marcaner) duchess of 
Newcastle, second wife to the subject of the 
preceding article, was daughter of sir Charles 
Lucas of Essex, and was born at St. John’s, 
near Colchester, towards the latter end of the 
reign of James I. From her tender years she 
had exhibited a great passion for study, and 
visiting Oxford in 1643 so distinguished her- 
self that she was appointed maid of honour to 
Henrietta Maria, queen to Charles]. Ac- 
companying her mistress to France, the mar- 
quis of Newcastle, then a widower, met with 
her in Paris, and their union took place there in 
1645. She lived with her husband during 
their exile, in retirement, and seems to have 
been highly endeared to him by her virtues 
and accomplishments. On the Restoration, 
when the Marquis was reinstated in his ho- 
nours and fortunes, she chiefly devoted herself 
to literature, and composed plays, poems, let- 
ters, philosophical discourses, orations, &c. of 
which she left enough to fill thirteen folio vo. 
lumes, ten of which have actually been printed. 
As might be anticipated the greater part of 
this matter was in the highest degree crude 
and trifling, a result which was much further- 
ed by a resolve never to review or revise what 
she had wmitten, lest it ‘‘ should disturb her 
following conceptions.”” Lord Orford affords a 
curious picture of the literary characters both 
of this lady and her husband, and it must be 
confessed that they were an extremely singular 
couple. The enormous mass of the writings of 
the duchess of Newcastle are now consigned to 
complete and merited oblivion, although occa- 
sionally a gleam of imagination will be ob- 
served in them. A few hnes on melancholy, 
quoted in the Connoisseur, have by that means 
been preserved from the fate of the rest of her 
works, and have by some persons been regard- 
ed as likely to have given to Milton the hint of 
II Penseroso, a supposition which is however 
opposed by chronology. The vanity of the 
duke and duchess produced a publication which 
exhibited academic flattery in a most amusing 
point of view. Itis entitled “A Collection of 
Letters and Poems, written by persons of ho- 
nour and Jearning upon divers important sub- 
jects, to the duke and duchess of Newcastle.” 
It is impossible to describe the gross excess 
of panegyric contained in many of these letters 
from the various societies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as well as from learned individuals. 
Could this publication have been foreseen, these 
laughable epistles would doubtless have never 
been composed ; one specimen of which may be 
seen in the following address of the vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge, in an- 
swer to a letter from the duchess conveying a 
present of her works. ‘‘ Most excellent prin- 
cess, you have unspeakably obliged us all, byt 
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notin one respect alone ; but whensoever we 
find ourselves nonplussed in our studies we re- 
pair to you as to our oracle; if we be to speak, 
you dictate to us ; 1f we knock at Apollo’s door, 
you alone open to us; if we compose an hi 
tory, you are the remembrancer ; if we be con- 
founded and puzzled among the philosophers, 
you disentangle and assort all our difficulties.” 
There is much more in a still higher strain 
from others ; but the duchess derives ee 
more honour from her fine character as a wife 
and mistress of a family, than from either her 
literary productions or these panegyrics. She 
died in January 1673-4. Biog. Brit. 
CAVENDISH (Wru1am) first duke of De- 
vonshire, a nobleman of distinguished public 
spirit, was the eldest son of William, third 
earl of Devonshire. He was born in1640, and 
after having been educated with great care, 
Fomvacieed public life when he became of 
age, as knight of the shire for the county of 
Derby. He greatly distinguished himself by 
the steadiness of his opposition to the arbitrary 
proceedings and corruptions of the ministers of 
Charles II. He was also intimately connected 
with lord William Russel, and joined with 
that nobleman in all the constitutional proceed - 
ings adopted for the security of free govern- 
nent and the protestant religion: when 
however the more heated of the party were 
led to proceed to what he deemed dangerous 
and illegal measures, he withdrew from their 
meetings. He appeared on behalf of lord 
Russel on his trial; and even made him the 
generous proposal of promoting his escape 
when under sentence of death, by changing 
clothes with him, which dangerous and mag- 
nanimous offer, his equally high-minded friend 
refused to accept. After the execution of the 
latter, he married his eldest son to one of lord 
Russel’s daughters. On arriving at his title 
in 1684, he was deemed by James IT one of 
his most formidable opponents, and an at- 
tempt was made to intimidate him without 
effect. Having however rashly struck a 
gentleman in the verge of the court, he was 
tined in the exorbitant sum of 30,000/., and 
the Lond which he was obliged to give for pay- 
ment was held in security against him. n 
this event he partly retired from public life, 
and occupied himself in the improvement of 
his stately mansion of Chatsworth. He was in 
the mean time a close observer of public 
events ; and the celebrated Whig conferences, 
which smoothed the way to the Revolution, 
were held at the village of Whittington, in his 
neighbourhood. On the landing of the prince 
of Orange, he was one of the first to declare 
for him; he secured the town of Derby, and 
received at Nottingham the princess Anne, 
whom he conducted to her consort at Oxford ; 
be strenuously supported all the measures 
which transferred the crown to William and 
Mary; and acted as lord high steward at their 
toronation. The necessary consequence of an 
exertion of 80 much successful influence, was a 
great accession of honours and dignities, being 
advanced at once to the titles of marquis of 
Hartington, and duke of Devonshire. He 
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still however remained free and independent 
in his politics, and occasionally op the 
measures of ministers. He retained all hia 
posts under Anne, and was also appointed one 
of the commissioners for effecting the union 
with Scotland. He died in1707. This high- 
charactered nobleman possessed a strong 
tincture of the gallantry of the age, both as to 
love and valour; and he also occasionally 
amused himself with poetical composition. 
Two of his pieces were published, ‘‘ An Ode 
on the Death of Queen Mary ;” and ‘* An Al- 
lusion to the Bishop of Cambray’s Supplement 
to Homer.”’—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
CAVENDISH (Henry) a natural philo- 
ropher, who distinguished himself by some 
important discoveries in pneumatic chemistry. 
He was the son of lord Charles Cavendish, 
brother of the third duke of Devonshire, and 
was born at Nice, in Piedmont, October 10, 
1731. Wewas educated partly at a private 
academy at Hackney, under Dr Newcome, and 
partly at Cambridge university, where che- 
mistry and philosophy were the chief objects 
of his study. On leaving college he gave him- 
self up entirely to the cultivation of physical 
science; and uninfluenced by the calls of am- 
bition or of milder passions, devoted, his life 
and fortune to the investigation of - 
nomena. Iaving made himself in tely ac- 
quainted with the principles of the ian 
philosophy, he applied them to an explanation of 
the laws of electricity , and afterwards, in 1775, 
when Mr. Walsh published an account of ex- 
periments on the torpedo, Mr Cavendish, fol- 
lowing up the investigation, satisfactorily ex- 
plained the theory of the singular properties 
exhibited by electrical fishes, pointing out 
that distinction between common and animal 
electricity which the brilliant discovery of gal- 
vanisin has since contnbuted to confirm. But 
the researches of Mr Cavendish relative to hy- 
drogen gas, or inflammable air, have contri- 
buted principally to his celebrity as a man of 
Science: as early as 1766 he ascertained the 
extreme comparative levity of that species of 
air; a discovery on which is founded the prac- 
tice of aérostation. This was followed by the 
very important discovery of the composition of 
water, by the union of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, which when mixed together in proper 
proportions, and set on fire, produce a quantity 
of water exactly answering to the weight of its 
aerial principles. On this fact depends the ex- 
planation of many natural phenomena; and 
the antiphlogistic theory of chemistry is in a 
great measure founded upon it. Among the 
‘amaining labours of this philosopher in the 
cause of science may be mentioned his improve- 
ments in the eudiometer, an instrument for 
measuring the purity of atmospheric air, by 
ascertaining the quantity of oxygen gas con- 
tained in it; experiments to determine the 
mean density of the earth, an investigation of 
importance to many astronomical and geologi- 
cal inquiries ; and an improvement in the me- 
thod of fixing the divisions of large astronomi- 
cal instruments. He was a fellow of the 
Society, to whose Transactions he consigned, 
¢ 
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the results of his researches, not having been . 


the author of any distinct publication. Inde- 
vo sciences to which he was most 
evoted, he various and extensive 
knowledge, for reading, study, and experiment, 
formed not only the whole business, but also 
the sole amusement of his life. His temper 
was extremely reserved; and having never 
been married, his habits were quite those of a 
secinded philosopher. He died at his resi- 
dence on Clapham Common, Feb. 24, 1810; 
leaving property to the value of 1,200,000/.— 
Gent. . Dr. Fhomson’s Annals of Philosophy. 
CAULFIELD (James). SeeCuartemonr. 
CAULIAC (Gurpo ps) a celebrated phy- 
sician of the 14th century, a graduate of Mont- 
esret and = pupil of Hermondavilla. He 
d the situations of chaplain, chamberlain, 
and body physician to the popes Clement VI, 
and Urban V, and was professionally en- 
gaged in stopping the ravages of the great 
e, which desolated alarge part of Europe 
m 1348, a curious account of which pestilence 
he afterwards published. He may be consi- 
dered as the great restorer of the ancient prac- 
tice of surgery through the medium of the Ara- 
bians, that science being previously to his 
a state of great decay. is prin- 
which, though defective in some 
valuable one, and was long the 
the art in France, is entitled “‘ Chi- 
rurgie tractatus septem cum Antidotario,” and 
is generally known fhe name of his “‘ Greater 
Surgery.”” It was printed at Avignon in 
1363, and since at Venice in 1490. His 
‘* Lesser Surgery,” written subsequently, is a 
compilation of anatomy, physic, and surgery. 
The exact dates of his birth and death are 
equally uncertain.— Moreri. Haller. 
CAUSSIN (Nicnovas) a learned Jesuit, 
was born at Troyes in 1533, and entered the 
society of Jesuits at the age of twenty-three, 
and distinguished himself in their colleges as 
a teacher of rhetoric. He afterwards became 
a popular preacher, and was at length prefer- 
red to be confessor to Lewis XIII, but although 
pious and conscientious, he was not suited to 
this office, and incurred the displeasure of 
cardinal Richelieu by urging the king to recall 
the queen-mother contrary to the will of that 






prelate, whoin consequence procured his dis- 
mission and exile to a town in Lower Brit-: 
After the cardinal’s death he returned 


tany. 

to Paris, and died in the house of the society 
there in 1651. He published several works, 
both in French and Latin, the most of 
which was ** La Cour Sainte,” am work, 
#Hustrated by stories which do mere honour to 
his piety than to his judgment. The others 
are ‘‘ De Eloquentia sacra et humana,” which 
wis several times reprinted; “ Electorum Sym- 
befotum et Parebolarum Hastoricarum Syntag- 
mata,” 1618, 4to; “ Tragedis Sacr» ;” 
“ Apolegie peur tes Religicux de la Com- 
de Jesus ;” “ Disputes cur les quatre 
i des Rois, touchant i’Education des 
Princes,” folio ; “Symbolica &a- 
pientie ;” “ La vie noutre des devotes. 

“Bayle. =Noww. Dict. Hint. 
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CAWTHORN (James) an English clergy 
man, a native of > born 1719. Hav- 
ing commenced his education at the Sheffield 

mmar-school, he completed it at Clare-hall, 

bridge but left the university without 
graduating. He was afterwards an usher in 
the Soho academy, then kept by Mr Clare, 
and in 1743 obtained the mastership of sir A. 
Judd’s school at Tunbridge in Kent. He is 
author of the ‘‘ Perjured Lover,” a poem ; as 
well as of some other poetical pieces collected 
after his decease, and printed in1771, in one 
8vo volume. They are sprightly and iuge- 
nious, but possess nothing to exalt them beyond 
the mass of mediocre productions of the same 
period. Mr Cawtborn was killed by a fall 
from his horse in the year 1761.—Chalmers's 
G. Bu e Diet. 

CAXTON (Witttam) an Englishman, me- 
morable for having first introduced the art of 
printing into his native country. He was born 
in Kent about 1410, and served an appren- 
ticeship to Robert Large, a London mercer, 
who in 1489 was Lord Mayor. On the death 
of his master, Caxton went to the Netherlands, 
as agent for the Mercers’ company, in which 
situation he continued about twenty-three years. 
His reputation for probity and abilities occasion~ 
ed his being employed, in conjunction with Rich- 
ard Whitchill, to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce between Edward IV, and Philip duke 
of Burgundy. He appears subsequently to 
have held some office in the household of duke 
sharles, the son of Philip, whose wife, the 
‘ady Margaret of York, distinguished herself 
as the patroness of Caxton, Whilst abroad he 
became acquainted with the then newly disco- 
vered invention of printing. (See Fusr, Joun.) 
At the request of the duchess, his mistress, he 
translated from the French a work, which he 
entitled ‘The Recuyel]l of the Historyes of 
Troye, by Raoul le Feure,” which he printed 
at Cologne, 1471, in folio. This book, con- 
sidered as the earliest specimen of typography 
in the English language, is reckoned very va- 
luable, At the famous sale of the duke of 
Roxburgh’s library in 181%, a copy was pur- 
chased by the duke of Devonshire fur 1060/. 
lOs. After this he printed other works abroad, 
chiefly translations from the French; and at 
length having provided himself with the 
means of practising the art in England, he re- 
turned thither, and in 1474 had a press at 
Westminster abhey, where he printed the 
‘¢ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” generally 
admitted to be the first typographical work ex- 
ecuted in England. continued to exer- 
cise his art for nearly twenty years, durin 
which space he produced between fifty a 

ixty volumes, most of which were composed 
or translated by himself. Among his most 
distinguished patrons were John Islip, abbot 
of Westminster, and those two noble- 
mean John Tibetot, earl of Worcester, and 
Anthony Wydeville, earl Rivers. Caxton 
died about 1492, and was buried according to 
some accounts at Campdea in Gloucestershire ; 
though others state his interment as having 
taken place at &t Margaret’s, Westminster, 
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ee ee epitash are cha- 
racteristic of the age : 
** Moder of merci, shylde him from th’ orribul 


ee 
And ing him lyff eternal, that never hath 


--Biog. Brit. Dibdin'’s Edit. of Ameo’s Hist. 
ef Printing. 

CAYLUS (Anwng Craupe Purp, count 
de) a distinguished French antiquary, who 
was born at Paris in 1692. He entered into 
the army when young, and served with repu- 
tation in Catalonia in 1711, and at the siege of 
Friburg in 1713. On peace taking place he 
went in 1715 to Turkey with the French am- 
bassador, and after travelling through Greece 
and Asia Minor, returned home in 1717, bring- 
ing back a rich collection of drawings and de- 
_scriptions. He then visited England and other 
pee of Europe, after which he devoted bis 
ife to the study of the fine arts, particularly 
such branches of them as were cultivated by 
the ancients. In 1731 he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, and he employed himself in writing the 
lives of the principal artists who had belonged 
to it. In 1742 he was chosen an hono 
me, erof the Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres. His reputation extended int’ most 
European countries, and gained him aanussion 
into several learned academies. He died at 
Paris in 1765. He published ‘‘ Recueil d n- 
tiquités Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques, et 
Romaines,”’ 7 vols. 4to, containing a description 
of the remains of antiquity which he collected 
during his travels in Italy and the East. He 
was also the author of ‘‘ Ueuvres Badines,”’ 
forming 12 vols. 8vo. Count de Caylus was 
distinguished as the discoverer of a method of 
painting with wax, called encaustic, supposed 
to be similar to an ancient species of art men- 
tioned by Pliny the elder.— Nouv. Dict Hust. 
Biog. Univ.—The marchioness de C..yuus, 
mother of this nobleman, wrote a work, enti- 
tled ‘* Les Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus,”’ 
containing many interesting anecdotes of the 
reign of Lewis XIV.—Dict. des Femmes Celeb. 

AZOTTE (Joun) a French commissary of 
the marine, who distinguished himself a. ‘he au- 
thor of some light burlesque poems. Among 
his works are, ‘‘ Olivier ;” ‘* Le Diable Amou- 
reux;"’ and ‘‘Le Lord Impromptu.” His 
pieces were published together with the title 
of ** Oeuvres Badines et Morales de Cazotte,’’ 
Paris, 1798, 3 vols. He was guillotined in 
1792.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CEBES, a philosopher of Thebes and disci- 
ple of Socrates, is supposed to be the author of 
an allegorical piece, entitled ‘‘ Pinax’’ or the 
Tablet, though it is thought by some critics to 
be the production of a later author; the moral 
spirit and character of this work are truly So- 
cratic, though some of the opinions savour 
strongly of the Pythagorean school. The first 
complete edition of it from a MS. in the king’s 
Mbrary, was published by Gronovius in 1689, 
and it is now generally printed with the En- 
ehiridion of Epictetas.— ker. Moreri. 

CECIL (Wiitram, lord Burleigh). This 
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eminent English statesman was son to Richara 
Cecil, master af the robes to H VIII, 
and was bern at Bourne in Lincolushire iz 
1520. He studied at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he removed to Gray's Inn, 
with a view to study for the law. Having 
carried on a successful controversy with two 
Irish priests on the subject of the pope’s su- 
premacy, he obtained the notice of the hin 
and being presented with the reversion of 
office of custos brevium, was encouraged to 
push his fortune at court. Having married 
the sister of sir John Cheke, he was by his 
brother-in-law recommended to the earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the protector Somerset. 
Having lost his first wife, he took for a second 
the daughter of sit sae | Cooke, director 
of the studies of Edward VI; and by his al- 
liance with this lady, herself eminent for learn- 
ing, still further increased his influence ; and 
he rose in 1547 to the post of master of re- 
quests, and soon after to that of secretary. He 
endured in this reign some of the vicissitudes 
which befel his patron Somerset, but always 
recovered them; and in 1551 was knighted 
and sworn a member of the privy council. The 
fate of Somerset did not shake him, ang such 
was his personal favour with Edy 

even the haughty Northumberland : 

with consideration. He prudently de 
terference in aid of the proclamation “wrrmady 
Jane Grey, which secured him a gracious re- 
ception from queen Mary, although he for 
feited his office because he would not change 
his religion. In 1555 he attended cardinal 
Pole and the other commissioners appointed to 
treat of peace with Frauce ; and on his return, 
being chosen knight of the shire for the count 
of Lincoln, honourably distinguished himself 
by opposing a bill brought in for the con- 
fiscation of estates in the case of religion. His 
foresight led him into a timely correspondence 
with the princess Elizabeth previously to her 
accession ; to whom, in her critical situation, 
his advice was exceedingly serviceable. On 
her accession 1n 1558, he was appointed privy 
counsellor and secretary of state. One of the 
first acts of the same reign was the settlement 
of religion, which Cecil conducted with great 
skill and prudence, considering the difficulties 
to be encountered. In foreign affairs he show- 
ed much tact in guarding against the danger 
arising from the catholic powers, and very ju- 
diciously lent support to the reformation in 
Scotland. The general tenor of Cecil’s policy 
was cautious, and rested generally upon an 
avoidance of open hostilities, and a reliance 
on secret negociation and intrigues with op- 
posing parties in the neighbourmg countries, 
with a view to avert the dangers which threat 
ened his own: this, upon the whole, was: 
mode of acting scarcely avoidable in the thea 
relative position of England with a powerful 
dissatisfied party at home, much dangerous 
enmity on the part of catholic Europe, and the 
existence of a critical alliance between Scot- 
land and France. On the suppression of the 
northern rebellion in 1571, Elizabeth raised him 
to the peerage by the title of baron Burleigh, 
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‘and the following year made him a knight 
the garter. He is charged with being deeply 
engaged in fomenting the troubles which caused 
the flight of the impradent and unhappy Mary 
Stuart into England; and after the discovery 
of Babington’s conspiracy, he never ceased 
urging her trial and condemnation. He en- 
for a short time the hypocritical re- 
sentment of Elizabeth, after the execution of 
the queen of Scots, but after awhile recovered 
his former credit. At the time of the threat- 
ened Spanish invasion, he drew up the plan for 
the defence of the country with his usual care 
and ability; but soon after losing his wife, to 
whom he was warmly attached, he became 
desirous of retiring from public business, and of 
leaving the field open to his son Robert, af- 
terwards so celebrated as earl of Salisbury. 
He was persuaded however to keep his em- 
ployment, and one of his Jatest efforts was to 
effectuate a peace with Spain, in opposition to 
the more heated councils of the earl of Essex. 
This great minister died in the bosom of his 
family, and in the possession of all his ho- 
nours in 1598, being then in his seventy-seventh 
year. He left behind him the character of 
the ablest minister of an able reign. Low far 
he Bilkiegencies of the period ouzht to excuse 
K*pertiogof his dark aud crooked policy it may 
be MjgRetiit to determine ; but it is easy to de- 
cide, that almost every school of politicians, 
under similar circumstances, have countenanced 
similar laxity under the plea of gcaneaten ke 
The private character of Burleigh was highly 
regarded, for although he failed not to improve 
his 4 rope as a courtier, he always ex- 
hibited a fund of probity to conciliate esteem: 
he possessed in a high degree the solid learn- 
ing, gravity, and decorum, which in that age 
usually accompanied elevated station. In his 
mode of living he was noble and splendid, but 
at the same time economical, and attentive to 
the formation of a competent fortune for his 
family. His early occupation as a statesman 
precluded much attention to literature, but he 
is mentioned as the author of a few Latin 
verses, and of some historical tracts. A great 
number of his letters on business are still ex- 
tant.— Bing. Brit. Aikin’sG. Biog. Biog. Dict. 
CECIL (Roserr) earl of Salisbury, second 
son of lord Burleigh, was born, according to 
some accounts, about the year 1550, but his 
birth may, with more probability, be placed 
thirteen years later. He was deformed and of 
a weak constitution, on which account he was 
educated at home, till his removal to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the completion of his 
studies. Having received the honour of knight- 
hood, he went to France as assistant to the 
English ambassador the earl of Derby, and in 
1696 he was appointed one of the secretaries 
of state. On the death of sir Francis Wal- 
singham he succeeded him as principal secre- 
tary. and continued to be a confidential minis- 
ter of queen Elizabeth to the end of her reign. 
Having secretly supported the interests of James 
I, previous to his accession to the crown, and | 
taken measures to facilitate that event, he 
was continued in office under the new sovereign, | 
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and raised to the peerage. In 1608 he was 
created a baron ; in 1604 viscount Cranbourn ; 
and in 1605 earl of Salisbury. The same 
year he was chosen chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge, and made a knight of the gar- 
ter. He was the political rather than the 
personal favourite of the king, whom he served 
with zeal and fidelity ; and as he was certainly 
the ablest, so he was perhaps also the hon- 
estest minister who presided over the affairs of 
state during that reign. In 1608, on the 
decease of the lord high treasurer the earl of 
Dorset, that office was bestowed on lord Sa- 
lisbury, who held it till his death in 1612. 
This event took place at Marlborough, as he 
was retuming to London from Bath, whither 
he had gone in a very debilitated state of 
health to use the mineral waters. An inter- 
esting account of this journey, and of the last 
hours of this eminent statesman, drawn up b 

one of his domestics, may be foundin ‘* Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa.”’ Lord Salisbury was in- 
terred at his seat at Hatfield in Hertfordshire. 
He was the author of ‘‘ A Treatise against the 
Papists ;’ and of ‘* Notes on Dee’s Discourse 
on the Reformation of the Calendar ;’’ and 
some of his letters, dispatches, and speeches in 
parliament have been published.—Biog. Brit. 

CECIL (Ricuarp) a popular divine of that 
branch of the church of England which em- 
braces principles usually denominated evan- 
gelical. He was born in 1748; his father, 
who was a well-educated and intelligent man, 
being scarlet dyer to the East India Company. 
He was educated privately, and in the first in- 
stance intended for trade, but was subsequent- 
ly led to study with a view to taking orders 
under the establishment, and was entered of 
Queen’s college, Oxford. Here he graduated, 
and being admitted to priest’s orders in 1777, 
took the charge of some curacies in Leicester- 
shire, whence he removed to Lewes in Sus- 
sex, where two smal livings were procured 
‘or him by his friends. In a year or two after- 
wards he settled in London, and became lec- 

of Christchurch, Spitalfields, then of 
Orange-street and Long-acre chapels in suc- 
cession, and lastly of St John’s chapel, Bed- 
ord-row; where his efforts obtained consider- 
ible attention, and advanced him highly in 
the estimation of the votaries of that division 
f theological opinion, of which he was then a 
‘onspicuous member. In 1800 he was pre- 
sented to the livings of Cobham and Bisley 
in Surrey, the duty of which he performed in 
the summer months. Hedied in 1810, at the 
age of sixty-two, leaving behind him a high 
character for piety and benevolence. He pub- 
lished several sermons, and the lives of John 
Bacon, the sculptor, and the Rev. Wiliam 
Cadogan, which were published after his 
death, under the title of “ Cecil’s Lives,” 4 
‘ols, 8vo. with his memoirs prefixed.—Pratt’s 
Momoir above mentioned. 

CECROPS. The firstking of Athens. He 
is said to have been an Egyptian by birth, and 
0 have brought over acolony of people wha 
inhabited the Saitic mouth of the Nile, whom 
ie settled on the site of the city of Athens, 
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According to the Eusebian chromele, this 
event ok place about BC. 1556. The dura- 
tion of hia reign is reported to have exceeded 
fifty years. Little is known of his succes- 
sors previous to Erectheus, but in the list af- 
forded of the Athenian kings, a second Ce- 
crops stands as the seventh.—Univ. Hist. 
Moreri. 

CELLARIUS (Cunrisrorner) a man of 
learning in the 17th century, who was a native 
of Smalcald, in Franconia. After having stu- 
died at various German universities, he was at 
the age of thirty chosen professor of ethics and 


the oriental languages at the college of Weis-_ 


senfels, In 1673 he removed to Weymar, and 
was afterwards rector of the college of Zeits, 
and then of the college of Mersburg. On the 
foundation of the university of Halle in 1694, 
he was appointed professor of rhetoric and 
history. He died in 1707, aged sixty-eight. 
His productions are very numerous, compris- 
ing useful editions of the works of several La- 
tin and Greek writers , but he is best known 
as the author of a system of ancient geography, 
entitled ‘‘ Notitia Orbis Antiqui,’’ of which 
there are many editions.—SoLomon Crita- 
rrvus, his son, wrote a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Ori- 
gines et Antiquitates Medicic,’’ published af- 
ter his death, at Jena, in 1701, by his father. 
—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Flist. 

CELLIER (Rut) a learned and indus- 
trious ecclesiastical historian. He was a na- 
tive of Bar-le-Duc, and entered into the or- 
der of Benedictines in the congregation of St 
Vanne. After occupying several other situa- 
tions, he became titular prior of Flavigny, 
and died in 1761, aged seventy-threc. He 
published in French ‘‘ A General History of 
Sacred and Ecclesiastical Authors,”’ 23 vols. 
4to, 1729-1763. This work is copious and 
minute, but the history extends no further than 
the middle of the 12th century. Cellier also 
wrote an answer to Barbeyrac’s strictures on 
the morality of the fathers.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CELLINI (Bewvenuro) an Italian artist, 
remarkable alike for his professional skill and 
for his romantic temper and strange adven- 
tures. He was born at Florence in 1500, aod 
was the son of a court-musician, who practised 
the art of carving in ivory. His father wished 
him to study music, which he did for some 
time, but at the age of fifteen he gratified his 
own inclination by becoming apprentice to a 
goldsmith. According to his own account he 
soon rivalled the best workmen, and ere long 
acquired a knowledge of drawing, chasing, en- 
praving, and statuary, notwithstanding his tur- 

ulent disposition involved him in various dif- 
ficulties, and perpetually interrupted the pro- 
gress of his studies. After various adventures 
and changes of scene he went to Rome, where 
he learnt the art of damaskening steel, and 
was taken into the service of pope Clement 
> VII, who employed him both as an artist and 
an engineer; and he boasts that, during the 
siege of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon, 
in 1527, he fired the shot which killed that 
celebrated commander. The pope subsequent- 
ly employed hit to make stamps for the 
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Roman mint, and the coins struck from them 
remain monuments of the taste and skill of Cel- 
lini, His medals also, and works of jewellery, 
executed for that pontiff, possess great beauty. 
After the death of Clement he returned to Flo- 
rence, and under the patronage of the grand 
duke Alexander, was employed in the Floren- 
tine mint. He next visited France, where he 
was well received by the king Francis I, but 
soon became tired of the country, and returned 
to ltaly. Going to Rome, he was taken up 
and imprisoned a long time in the castle of St 
Angelo, on the charge of having robbed that 
fortress during the invasion of Rome by the 
Spaniards. He made his escape, was retaken, 
and very severely treated, but was at last re- 
leased through the intercession of the cardinal 
of Ferrara. He then went again to France, 
and was employed chiefly in works of sculp- 
ture, and casting large figures in metal, b 
which he added much to his reputation, AL 
ter staying about five years in France, he re- 
visited his native city, and was taken into the 
service of the grand duke Cosmo I. Were he 
dispiayed the extent of his genius Ly some ad- 
mirable pieces of sculpture, among which may 
be particularized statues of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, and a crucifix, Cellini wrought 
both in marble and in metal, and eeiilated in 
his works of statuary the fame of his great 
master Michael Angelo; at the celebration of 
whose obsequies he had the honour to be one 
of the attendant professors of his favourite art. 
This ingenious but very eccentric artist died at 
Florence, February 15th, 1570, and was in- 
terred, with gieat funeral pomp, in the chapter 
house of the Nunziata. He was the author of 
a treatise on the goldsmith’s art, and of one 
on sculpture and the casting of metals; but 
besides these he wrote a very extraordinary 
work, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,”’ translated into English, and published 
by Dr Nugent in 1771, of which a new edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, with the notes 
and observations of G. P. Carpani, translated 
by Thomas Roscoe, appeared in 1822, 2 vols. 
8vo. This is one of the most curious pieces 
of auto-biography existing. Many of the inci- 
dents are so improbable, and the writer in- 
dulges in such a strain of panegyric on his 
own actions and talents, that the work might 
fairly be considered as a romance, if he had 
not left such specimens of his skill as show 
that, however he may have exaggerated with 
regard to his personal prowess and deeds of 
arms, he has not overrated his abilities as an 
artist.— Vasari. Life by himself. 

CELSUS (Autus Corneuivs) a celebrated 
Roman writer on medicine, who lived in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Nothing is 
known with certainty of his personal history ; 
but he is supposed from his name to have be- 
longed to the Cornelian family, and to have 
resided in the metropolis of the empire. It 
has been much disputed whether he was a 

ractitioner of medicine, a question which may 
decided in the negative, as we are infarmed 
Quintilian that he wrote books on rhetoric, 


b 
philosophy, military sag and rural economy, 
g ™ 
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as well as on medicine ; wherefore iit is proba- 
ble, that, like the elder Cato, he studied the 
latter science merely as # branch of general 
knowledge. His treatise, ‘““De Medicina,” 
comprised in eight books, contains a general 
compendium of physic and surgery, derived 
chiefly from the works of Hippocrates and As- 
clepiades. Celsus wrote in a style of simpli- 
city and elegance which distinguishes him 
among the authors of the Augustan age, when 
a taste for meretricious ornament in composi- 
tion began to prevail. The best editions of 
the treatise on medicine are those of Almelo- 
veen, Padua, 1722, 8vo; Krause, Lips. 1766, 
8vo ; and Targa, Lugd. Bat. 1785, 2 vols. 4to. 
The other works of Celsus are lost.—Freind’s 
Hist. of Phys. Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

CELSUS, a philosopher of the Epicurean 
sect, known as one of the earliest controver- 
sial opponents of Christianity. He was born 
to 8 the latter end of the reign of Adrian, 
and was led to compose a work against the 
Jews and Christians, under the title of ‘‘ The 
True Discourse,” of which nothing remains 
except the quotations from it, given by Origen, 
who refuted it. According to Cave and Mo- 
sheim, these make him a mere caviller, but 
Du Pin and Brucker regard him as one of the 
most acute of the Pagan writers against the 
Christiana. Origen asserts, that he promised 
another work—‘‘ On the Life to be led by those 
who mean to follow the Rules of Philosophy.” 
A piece ‘‘ Against Magic,” is also ascribed 
to him, by both Origen and Lucian, the latter 
of whom seems to have been the intimate 
friend of Celsus, to whom he dedicates his dia- 
logues against the impostor Alexander, enti- 
tled ‘* Pseudomantis.’’—Brucker. Mosheim. 
Du Pin. 

CENNINI (Cenntno) an Italian painter of 
the 14th century, who was a pupil of the fa- 
mous Giotto. He deserves notice as the author 
of the oldest treatise on painting extant. This 
work, entitled ‘“* Instruzione Pittoriche,”’ re- 
mained quite unnoticed and unknown in the 
Vatican library, till it was discovered by the 
chevalier Tambroni, who published it at Rome 
in 1821. Among the information it affords, 
are notices relative to the art of painting in 
oil; the discovery of which has usually been 
ascribed to an artist who lived in the 15th cen- 
tury.—(See Evcx, John ab.)—Literary Ga- 
sette, No. 223. 

CENTLIVRE (Susann) a dramatic writer, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire gentleman 
of the name of Freeman, who, from his attach- 
ment to the parliamentary cause, deemed it 
necessary, on the Restoration, to remove to 
Ireland, where the subject of this article was 
born in 1667. Her mind having early imbibed 
a romantic turn, on being unkindly treated b 
those who had the care of her after the deat 
of her mother, she formed the resolution of 
going to London. Travelling by herself on 
foot, she was met by Mr Hammond, father of 
the author of the love elegies, then a student at 
the university of Cambridge, who persuaded her 
to assume the habit of a boy, in which dis- 
guise she lived with him some months at 
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college. At length, fearing a discovery, he in- 
duced her to proceed to the iabseoka; where, 
being yet only in her sixteenth year, she mar- 
ried a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. Be- 
coming a widow within a year, she took for a 
second husband an officer of the army, of the 
name of Carrol, who was killed in a duel the 
second year of their wedlock, This event in 
her singular career reduced her to considera- 
ble distress, and led her to attempt dramatic 
composition. Her first production was a 
tragedy, entitled ‘‘ The Perjured Husband,” 
which was performed in 1700. This was fol- 
lowed by several comedies, chefly translations 
from the French, which exhibited the viva- 
city that distinguishes her literary charac. 
ter, and met with some temporary suc- 
cess. She also tried the stageas an actress on 
the provincial boards, and by that means at- 
tracted the attention of her third and last hus- 
band Mr Centlivre, yeoman of the mouth to 
queen Anne, whom she married in 1706. She 
still continued writing for the stage, and pro- 
duced several more comedies. Some of these 
remain stock pieces, of which number, are— 
‘* The Busy Body,” ‘‘ The Wonder,” and 
‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife.” They are di- 
verting from the bustle of the incident, and 
the liveliness of the characters; but want the 
accompaniments of adequate language, and 
forcible delineation ; yet her Marplot in ‘‘ The 
Busy Body,’’ is a genuine comic picture, and 
the jealous embarrassment in ‘‘ The Wonde1,’ 
is well conceived. In another respect they free- 
ly partook of the license of the age, though 
not of the grossness of her predecessor, Mrs 
Behn. Mrs Centlivre enjoyed the friendship of 
Steele, Farquhar, Rowe, and other wits of the 
day; having however offended Pope she obtained 
a place in the Dunciad, but is introduced by 
no means characteristically. She was hand- 
some in person, and her conversation was 
sprightly and agreeable; her disposition also 
appears to have been fnendly and benevolent. 
She died in 1723. Besides her dramatic works 
published in 3 vols, 12mo, 1763, a volume of 
her poems and letters were collected and pub- 
lished by Boyer.—Biog. Dram. Biog. Brit. 
CEOLWOLPH or CEOLWULF, a king of 
Northumberland in the 8th century, who is 
warmly praised by Bede for his religious zeal 
and love of justice. The early part of his reign 
was spent in tranquillity, and is described as 
the golden age of the Saxon heptarchy. But 
the talents of this prince fitted him to govern 
only in peaceful times: and his kingdom hav- 
ing been invaded and ravaged by Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia, Ceolwolph abdicated his crown, 
and sought refuge in the monastery of Lindis- 
farne, where he rendered himself famous by 
the austerity of his life, and his attention to 
the duties of monachism.— Bede. 
CEPHALON, a native of Ionia, who flou- 
rished in the reign of Adrian. He was the 
author of a history of Troy; and he likewise 
wrote an epitome of general history from the 
time of Ninus to that of Alexander the Great ; 
which he divided into nine books, distinguished 
by the names ofthe nine Muses, prohably in 
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nueetion of Heromen: Bag pee to have 
ected not to know e of his nativity ; 
being induced by a ridiculous vanity, to imagine 
that different cities would contend for the ho- 
nour of having given birth to him, as in the 
case of Homer.—Lempriere’s Bibl. Class. 

CERCEAU (Joan Anrony pv) a and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Paris in 
1670. At eighteen years of age he entered 
among the Jesuits, and distinguished himself 
by the liveliness of his parts. In 1705 he 
published a volume of Latin 8, which 
gained him much reputation e soon how- 
ever quitted Latin, to write poetry in his native 
language, but this isnot much admired. He 
wrote some dramatic pieces for the youth in 
the Jesuits’ college of Louis le Grand. His 
comedies are lively and pleasant, but hastily 
and negligently written. His principal works 
are—‘* Reflections on French Poetry ;”* ‘‘ A 
Critique on Abbé Boileau’s History of the 
Flagellants ;” <‘ History of the last Revolu- 
tion in Persia ;’”’ and a “‘ History of the Con- 
spiracy of Rienzi,’? which he left unfinished, 
but which was completed by father Brumoy, 
who published it in 1733. He also wrote se- 
veral papers in the Journal de Trevoux, parti- 
cularly dissertations on the music of the an- 
cients. He died in 1730.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CERDA (Jonw Lrwis de la) was born at 
Toledo, and entering among the Jesuits in 
1574, taught in various places with much dis- ; 
tinction. His principal work, a ‘‘ Commen-: 
tary on Virgil,” has been several times jrint- 
ed, and is a work of great research, but heavy 
and inelegant. He was also the author ofa ‘‘Com- 
mentary upon the works of Tertullian, of which 
he printed two volumes, containing only a part 
of them. He likewise published a work, enti- 
tled “‘ Adversaria Sacra,” folio, 1626. His 
great learning acquired for him the friendship 
of pope Urban VIII. He died in 1643.—Du 
Pin. Moreri. Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

CERQUOZZI (Marcetro) known as Mi- 
chael Angelo delle Battaglie, a painter, was 
born at Rome in 1602. is father, who was 
@ jeweller, perceiving his son’s inclination for 
the art, placed him with several masters ; and 
at length he attached himself to the manner of 
Bamboccio, and was distinguished by his ex- 
cellence in martial subjects, battles, &c. from 
which he derived his name. His personal 
character was jovial and pleasant, with a por- 
tion of humour, not unfrequently displayed in 
his works, which were much esteemed, and 
produced him a great deal of money. The 
principal is in the palace of Spada at Rome, 
and represents a crowd of Neapolitan Lazzaroni 
shouting applause to Massaniello. He died at 
Rome of a fever in 1660.—D’Argenville Vies 
de Peint.— Pilkington's Dict. of Paint. 

CERINTHUS, an heresiarch of the first 
century, is supposed to have lived at Antioch, 
and to have been a disciple of Simon M "i 
He was by birth a Jew, and was educated at 
Aierandria, where he compounded a doctrine 
from the Jews, Gnostics, and Christians; in 
which ‘#taugbt, that Jesus was a man with 
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whom the God or Christ was united at the 
time of his baptism, the latter being one of the 
“Zona sent down for that purpose by the Al- 
mighty. He also embraced the notion of a 
millenium ; and is exid to have admitted no 
other gospel than that of St Matthew, and to 
have altogether rejected the epistles of St 
Paul. Ireneus states, that St John quitted a 
bath on seeing Cerinthus enter, lest it should 
fall on such an enemy to Christ ; evidently one 
of the pious fabrications, constructed for the 
purpose of exciting a horror of heretics. From 
the admission of the doctrine of the millenium 
in the Apocalypse, it is, by some who reject it, 
attributed to Cerinthus.—Cave. Hist. Liter. 
Bayle. Mosheim. 

CERVANTES DE SAAVEDRA (Mr- 
GUEL) the most widely celebrated writer of 
modern Spain, was born at Alcala de Henares 
in 1547. He describes his own descent as 
honourable, and certainly his education was 
liberal, but he never adverts to his youth ; and 
his service as a common volunteer on board 
the fleet of Mark Antony Colonna, seems to 
prove that he had no other patrimony than his 
learning, not to mention his previous accepte 
ance of the office of chamberlain to cardinal 
Aquaviva. He lost his left hand at the battle 
of Lepanto, but served under Colonna three 
years longer in Naples, when he quitted the 
service in order to return to Spain, but was 
unfortunately captured by a Barbary corsair, 
and carried into Algiers. Here he remained 
in captivity upwards of five years, during which 
period several romantic and daring traits of 
character are related of him. The principal of 
these—a bold avowal to the enraged dey, of 
his being the author of a plan for himself and 
other slaves to escape, which had been frus- 
trated by the treachery of a confederate—is 
alluded to in the story of the captive in Don 
Quixote. Atlength, (by what means does not 
appear,) his ransom was effected, and he re- 
turned to Madrid, where he had previously 
acquired some poetical reputation, which was 
now much augmented by his pastoral, in six 
books, called ‘‘ Galatea,” which he published 
in 1584, and addressed to Ascanio Colonna ; 
and the same year he married Donna Catalina 
Salazar. For some years little is known of him, 
except that he wrote several dramatic poems, 
and was finally lodged in jail for debt. The 
fact of his writing Don Quixote, in this forlorn 
situation, forms another striking example of the 
frequent infelicity of genius. The first part of 
this admirable production, was printed in 1605, 
and the sale was prodigious. It was read by 
all ranks and ages, and the fame of it quickly 
reaching foreign countries, it was rapidly trans- 
lated into the principal languages of Europe. 
With respect to the author, it appears to have 
liberated him from prison, and to have ob- 
tained him the patronage of the count of Le- 
mos; but nothing much seems to have been 
done for him, as he soon relapsed into his ha- 
bitual indigence. In 1615 he published his 
« Novels,” which, however inferior to his 
Quixote, occasionally discover the hand of the 
author, While preparing a nd press 8 
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second part of Don Quizote, he was anticipated gether extravagant in the composition of the 
by Avellaneda, (see Art. AvELLaNnrpa) an incident and adventure; but the same fine vein 
Arragonian writer of very mean comparative of humour which distinguishes Quixote, is of- 
genius, who not only continued his plan, but, ten exhibited ; and nothing is more remarkable 
With singular assurance, loaded the author of than the excess of it in the preface, composed in 
it with personal abuse. Cervantes however extreme poverty, and during the Jast stage of 
soon asserted his right, by publishing a genuine | a hopeless sickness. Of the various editions 
second part in 1615, which was received with | of Don Quixote it would be useless to preteud 
great avidity by all the admirers of the first; to give an account, butit may be as well for 
and to prevent all future intermeddling, he the English reader to know, that the transla- 
conducts his hero to his death-bed, as Addi- tion of Jervas is far superior to that of Smol- 
son did sir Roger de Coverly. Ahout the same let in its conveyance of the raciness of the 
time he also published his ‘‘ Voyage to Par- original. His novels are next in popularity to 
nagssus,” an ironical satire on the bad poets of Don Quixote, an: these have also been ve 
the day, and on the false taste of their patrons. widely translated. With the exception of his 
Such was his poverty at this time, that he was dramas, there are English and French versions 
obliged to sell exght plays, and as many inter- of nearly all his works; and it may be proper 
ludes, toa bookseller, wanting the means of 'to add, that a magnificent edition of Don 
publishing them on his own account. His last | Quixote with engravings from the designs of 


work was ‘¢ The Travels of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,’”’ which he did not live to see in print. 
An affectionate dedication of this work to hi: 
best patron the count de Lemos, is dated Apuil 
19, 1617. He resignedly mentions therein the 
speedy approach of death, which accordingly 
took place on the 23d of the same month, at 
the age of sixty-nine. On a work so celcbrated 
and universally well known as Don Quixote, 
it is scarcely necessary to dilate. It may suf.- 
fice to observe, that it has not only been natu- 
ralized as aclassic in all the modern languages, 
but in some measure has contributed to ob- 
scure all the other literature of the same coun- 
try. Perhaps no single work has more uni- 
versally diffused a feeling of urbane humour, 
or proved more fertile as a source of piquant 
and well-tempered allusion. It need not be 
added, that various theories have been started 
an regard to the object of the author; and an 
intention to laugh down chivalry in particular, 
has been attnbuted to him; but it is much 
more probable, that a feeling of the bad taste 
of the extravagant adventure in the old ro- 
mance, still in high favour, led to the idea; 
and that for the rest, the author followed where 
his genius led him. Be this as it may, Cer- 
vantes, by this felicitous work, has given 
name to a modification of humour irresisti- 
tibly piquant in its assumptive gravity, and 
aceful management of the comic and ri- 
iculous, which from bim has obtained the 
mame of Cervantic, and a complete idea of 
it can scarcely be conveyed by any other 
epithet. An overstrained conclusion has been 
drawn against Don Quixote, on the ground that 
it lowered the adventurous turn of the Spanish 
nation ; and people have been found, who, in 
face of the miserable misgovernment of 
that country, frem Philip 11 downwards, can 
discover no competent reason for the national 
decline of Spain, except the ridicule in this 
work. As a dramatist, Cervantes appears 
to have obtained no great reputation, even 
among his countrymen. His ‘‘ Galatea,” is 
too echolastic; the shepherds argue upon 
love with the metaphysical acumen of school- 
men; and the general tune, even including 
the language, is stiff and unnatural. ‘ The 
Pravels of Persiles and Sigismunda,”’ 1s alto- 


Smirke, has, within the last few years, been 
published in London.—Life by Don Juan Safer- 
cada, Madrid, 1778. 

CERUTTI (Jossrn Anrony Joacuim) a 
miscellaneous writer and poet, was born at 
Tunn in 1738. He entered the society of Je- 
suits, and became a professor in the college at 
Lyons. He gained two prizes in 1761, from 
the academy at Toulouse and Dijon: one on 
the difference between ancient and modern 
republics ; the other on the subject of duelling. 
He took a warm part in the Revolution, on 
which side he conducted a periodical paper, 
called ‘* Feuille Villageoise,’? and became a 
member of the legislative assembly. He died 
in 1792. His works are—1. ‘‘ Essay on the 
question, ‘Combien un Esprit trop subtil re- 
semble 4 un Esprit faux?’” 8vo.; 2. ‘* Les 
Jardins de Betz,”’ a poem, 8vo; 3. *‘ L’Aigle 
et le Hibou,” an apologue; 4. ‘‘ Les vrais 
Plaisirs ne sont faits que pour la Vertu,” 4to; 
5. ‘* Lettre sur les avantages et l’origine de la 
Gaieté Francoise,” 12mo; 6. “ Recueil de 
quelques Pieces de Literature en Prose et en 
Vers.” 7. ‘ Pourquoi les Arts utiles ne sont ils 
pas cultivés préférablement aux Arts agréa- 
bles ;”” 7. De Vintérét d’un Ouvrage dans le 
sujet, le plan, et Ie style,” 8vo; 9. “ Sur 
l’Origine et les Effets du desir de transmettre 
son Nom a la Posterité.’’—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CESAROTTI (Meccuror) an Italian poet 
and cultivator of the Belles Lettres in the last 
‘entury. He was a native of Padua, and was 
«lucated in the university of that city, where 
he became professor of rhetoric, and after- 
wards of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
His taste and learning are conspicuous in the 
productions of his pen, the most important of 
which are a translation of the Iliad of Homer ; 
another of the poems of Ossian, which some 
‘ritics have preferred to the English Ossian of 
Macpherson ; a course of Creek literatur.:, 
with translated selections from the works of 
“reek writers ; essays on the sources of the 
pleasure derived from tragedy; on the ori- 
gin and progress of poetry 5 on the philoo- 
vhy of languages and of taste; and on tie 
[talian language. Cesarotti was secretary to 
the Academy of Science, Lite:ature, and the 
Arts at Padua; anda member of the Ro,al 
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Academies of Naples and of Mantua. He 
died in 1808.—Cardella Storia della Letter- 
atura Italianu. Biog. Univ. 

CESI (BarTnoLomew) an eminent painter, 
was born at Bologna in 1556, and was 8 pupil 
of Geo. Francesco Bezzi, called Nosadella. 
Contemporary with the Caracci, he possessed 
their esteem, though not unfrequently painting 
in competition with them. His works were 
greatly esteemed, and he is supposed to have 
been the cause of the secession of the painters 
in 1595 from the society of artizans, with 
whom they had formerly been associated. Se- 
veral of his pictures are contained in the 
churches of Bologna ; but his most celebrated 
production, a set of ten fresco pictures, from 
the life of Amneas, are in the Palazzo Fair. 
He died in 1627.—D’ Argenville Vies de Peint. 
Pilkington. 

CHABOT (Francts) a capuchin friar, who 
was a native of St Geniez-Dol, in the depart- 
ment of Aveyron. On the breaking out of the 
French Revolution he readily embraced the 
opportunity of getting rid of his vows, and be- 
came a distinguished actor in the turbulent 
ecenes which ensued. His principles procured 
him the place of grand vicar to the abbé Gre- 
goire, bishop of Blois ; and inSeptember 1791, 
he was named deputy to the legislation from 
the department of Loire and Cher. He join- 
ed in the measures of the most violent and 
sanguinary anarchists, and advanced unfound- 
ed denunciations against La Fayette, Rocbam- 
beau, and other moderate men. In June 1792 
he was accused of having recommended the 
assassination of the king ; and shortly after he 
caused himself to be wounded, with a view to 
fix on the royal party the odium of an attempt 
on the life of se eminent a patriot. He was 
principally concerned in exciting the horrible 
massacre of the 10th of August, and he in- 
sulted Louis XVI, when that unfortunate 
prince took refuge in the national assembly. 
When the Parisian mob, in the beginning of 
the next month, broke open the prisons, and 
began to murder the priests and other persons 
who had been arrested, Chabot was sent to 
put a stop to the bloody work ; but he return- 
ed, and reported to the legislative body, that it 
was impossible to hinder the justice of the peo- 
ple. Being re-elected a member of the Con- 
vention, he opposed the decree for allowing 
counsel to the king on his trial, and voted for 
his death. In November 1793, he denounced 
Delaunay d’Angers and Julien de Toulouse as 
conspirators aguinst the state ; and on the 16th 
of March following, he was arrested as an ac: 
complice in their schemes, and notwithstanding 
his pressing solicitations for mercy to Robes. 
piere was sent to the guillotine, and beheadec 
April 5th, 1794, in the thirty-sixth year of hi: 
age.—Dict. des Hommes Marsuane du 18me 
Siécle. 

CHADUC (Lewis) a French antiquary of 
the 17th century, who was a native of Riom 
in Auvergne. He studied jurisprudence a* 
Bourges. under the celebrated James Cujas 
and returning to Riom, became a counsellm 
of the presidial court in that city. He made 
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' a journey to Rome, and formed a valuable col- 
lection of scarce books, medals, ancient msr- 
bles, and sculptured gems. His cabinet con- 

_ tained more than two thousand specimens of 
ancient gems, of which he procured copper- 

| plate engravings to be made, and arranged 

them systematically in fifteen classes. III- 

| health prevented Chaduc from publishing this 
work. He also left in manuscript a treatise 
‘© De Annulis.”” His death took place in 1638, 
at the age of seventy-four; and the whole 
or a considerable part of his collection was 
cereal eae transferred to the royal cabinet 

at Paris.— New Memoirs of Literatuie, vol. 5. 

CHALCIDIUS, a platonic philosopher, 
‘ho flourished in the second or third century, 
He is the author of a much-esteemed com- 

entary on the Timzus of Plato, of which a 

Latin translation was published at Leyden in 

617, 4to ; another at Hamburgh by Fabricius, 
at the end of the second volume of the works 
of St Hippolytus, 1718. Some writers have 
decreed him a Christian, because he mentions 
the inspiration of Moses ; but he simply speaks 
if the opinions of the Jews and Christians in 
‘elation thereto, without stating his own. On 
-he other hand, he adopts the Metempsychosis, 
he eternity of the world, and other Pagan 
doctrines of Plato.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHALCONDYLES (Demetrius) a mo- 
dern Greek, was born at Athens, and taking 
‘efuge in Italy after the victory of Mahomet IT 
ver Constantinople, he settled at Perugia as 
, teacher of the Greek language. In 1471 he 
was invited to Floreuce by Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci, to succeed Argyropolus as Greek profes- 
sor. From this situation he was driven by the 
ntrigues of a rival named Angelo Poliziano, 
who taught both Greek and Latin at Florence; 
but he still possessed the friendship of Lo- 
renzo, who respected the worth and simplicity 
of his character. On the death of that prince 
in 1492, he was invited to Milan by Lewis 
Sforza, and taught there for many years with 
great reputation. His only work was a Greek 
grammar, which was reprinted at Paris in 
1525, and at Basil in 1556. The simplicity 
of his character was very great, being entiely 
free from tbat artifice and craft which distin- 
guishes the Greeks. He died at Milan in 
1511.—Hodius de Grecis illustri. Tiraboschi, 
Moreri. 

CHALCONDYLES (Laowrcvs) a native of 
Athens, flourished in the fifteenth century, 
and wrote a history of the Turks in Greek, 
from 1298 to 1462. This history, which was 
translated into Latin by Conrad Clauser, is in- 
teresting in its details of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Ottoman power, and contains some 
valuable information, though many facts are 
not authenticated. It also appeared in Greek 
and Latin at the Louvre in 1650, and there is 
a French translation by Vignere, continued by 
Mezerai, which was published in 1662.— 
Vossius Hist. Grac. Moreri. Nouv. Dict, 
Hist. 

CHALEFS. (See De Cnates.) 

CHALLE (Cuartes Micnart Ancxxo) 
professor of the academy of painting at Paris, 
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eves a successfal imitator of the works of Guido 
and Salvator Rosa. His most esteemed pro: 
duction is at St Hippolito, and represents the 
clergy of Rome congratulating that Saint on his 
conversion. He was honoured with letters of 
nobility, and the order of St Michael. He 
died at Paris in 1778. He left a manuscript 
translation of the works of Piranesi, and Tra- 
vels in Italy.— Dict. Hist. 
CHALMERS (Gronrce) see appendix. 


CIIALONER (sir Tuomas)a learned writer p 


and diplomatist in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
was born in London about 1515, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. Accompanying sir Henry 
Knevet, the British ambassador to the em- 
peror Charies V, in the ill-concerted expedi- 
tion of that sovereign against Algiers, he nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. On his return to 
England he obtained the patronage of the pro- 
tector Somerset, by whom he was knighted 
for his bravery at the battle of Musselburgh. 
After the fall and death of that nobleman, he 
remained in privacy until the accession of 
Elizabeth ; when, by the influence of Cecil, he 
was appointed ambassador to the emperor 
Ferdinand, and subsequently to Philip II of 
Spain. He returned in 1566, and published 
the first part of his greatest work, ‘‘ On the 
right ordering of the English Commonwealth,’ 
which publication he did not long survive, but 
died in October 1565, in his fortieth year. His 
principal works arc—1. The production al- 
ready mentioned, which, in its complete form, 
was printed at London in 1579, 4to, under 
the title of ‘‘ De Republica Anglorum instau- 
randa.’ 2%. A collection of poetical pieces, 
entitled ‘* De illustrium quorundam encomiis 
miscellanea oes ac epitaphiis non- 
nullis.”—Biog. Brit. 

CHALONER (sir Tuomas) the younger, 
celebrated for his knowledge of natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry, was the son of the sub- 
ject of the last article, and born in 1559, On 
the death of his father, Lord Burleigh took the 
charge of his education, and first placed him 
at St Paul’s school, whence he was removed 
to Magdalen college, Oxford. On quitting 
college he went abroad and visited several 
parts of Europe, but especially Italy, where he 
was very industrious in his inquiries in prac- 
tical science, especially chemistry. When he 
returned home in 1584, he appeared much at 
court, and was highly esteemed for his deport- 
ment and accomplishments. In 1591 he was 
knighted ; anda few years afterwards disco- 
vered the first alum mines known in this 
country, on his estate near Gisborough in 
Yorkshire, led by the resemblance of the soil 
to that of the Solfaterra at Puteoli. After 
working the mines for some time, with the as- 
sistance of foreign workmen, it was claimed as 
a mine royal, for the crown, by whom it was 

iened over to sir Paul Pindar; but the 
grant was in the end annulled as a monopoly 
by the long Parliament, and the estate re- 
stored to its owners, In 1603 he was en- 
trusted with the education of oa i prince of 
Wales, but died the same year. 1620 his 
eldest son was created a baronet by James I. 
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He wrote a tract, called ‘‘ The Virtues of Ni- 
tre,” 1584, to, Epwann Cuaconzr son of 
the foregoing, was born in 1596, and being 
early distinguished asa divine, became prin- 
cipal of Alban-hall, Oxford, and chaplain to 
James I. He left behind him several sermons, 
and a work entitled ‘‘ The Authority, Universa- 
lity, and Visibility of the Church,” 4to, 1625.— 
James and Tuomas, likewise sons of the 
last-mentioned sir Thomas Chaloner, joined the 
arliament, and both sat as judges on the trial 
of Charles I. At the Restoration, messengers 
being sent to arrest the former, he took poison. 
He was the author of a short treatise on the 
Isle of Man, appended to King’s Vale Royal 
of Cheshire. Thomas Chaloner made his 
escape to Holland, where he died in 1661. 
He wrote, among other things, a pretended dis- 
covery of the tomb of Moses.—Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. 
CIITALLONER (Ricwarp) Catholic bishop 
of Debra, and very eminent as a divine of that 
persuasion, was the son of a wine-cooper at 
Lewes in Sussex, who was himself a rigid dis- 
senter. He was bornin 1691, and huis father 
dying while he was in his infancy, his mother, 
who was either then a Catholic or shortly be- 
came so, met with protection from two ancient 
families of that religion in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, who educated her son in the practice of 
their own faith. He received instruction at the 
English college of Douay, and in due time 
took orders, and was appointed professor of 
divinity in that establishment. In 1730 he 
was appointed to the English mission ; and 
during a long life, in the course of which he 
became bishop of Debra and apostolic vicar 
of the southern district, was deemed a leading 
divine and controversialist by the Catholics. 
Flis principal works are—1. ‘‘ The Catholic 
Christian instructed in the Sacraments, Sacri- 
fices, and Ceremonies of the Church.” This 
was in reply to the celebrated work on the 
“Conformity between Popery and Paganism,” 
by Dr Conyers Middleton. 2. ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, and others, of both Sexes, 
who suffered on account of their Religion from 
1577 to 1688;” 3. ‘Spirit of Dissenting 
Teachers ;” 4. ‘* Grounds of the old Reli- 
gion ;” 5. ‘¢ Unerring Authority of the Catho- 
lic Church ;” 6. ‘‘ The City of God ;” 7. “A 
Caveat against Methodism ;” 8. ‘‘ The Devo- 
tion of the Catholics to the Virgin truly re- 
presented ;”’ 9. ‘* The Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented ;” abridged from Gother. 
To these may be added various other tracts in 
support of the Catholic religion, and in oppo- 
sition to Protestantism. He died in 1781 at 
the age of mri having just lived long enough 
to witness the dawn of a more liberal policy in 
regard to the Catholic body, which was rather 
furthered than retarded by the disgraceful riots 
im 1780.—Original Communication. 
CHAMBERLAINE (Witram) an emi- 
nent surgeon of London, nearly connected 
with the Sheridan family. He was bora in 
Dublin in 1764, received his education at 
Harrow, but completed it at Trinity college in 
his native city. He was the author of several 
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valuable works in his profession, among which 
aze—‘‘ A Treatise on the Efficacy of Stizolo- 
bium or Cowhage,” 1784, which went through 
ten editions; the ‘‘ History of the Medicine 
Act of 1802,” Svo, 1803; ** Tirocinium Me- 
dicum,” addressed to medical apprentices; 
and the ‘ Life of T. Cooke, the Pentonville 
Miser,’’ 12mo, 1813. He died August 3, 
1822.—Ann. Biog. 

CHAMBERLAYNE (Epwarp) a writer 
on statistics in the 17th century. He was born 
at Odington in Gloucestershire in 1616, and 
received his education at Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded MA. in 1641. Dur- 
ing the civil war he travelled through several 
de of Europe, and returning home after the 

estoration, he became one of the first fellows 
of the Royal Society. In 1669 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the earl of Carlisle, and 
was sent to Stockholm to invest the king of 
Sweden with the order of the Garter. Ile was 
made LL.D. at Cambridge in 1670, and he was 
afterwards tutor to the first duke of Grafton, 
and was also teacher of English to George, 
Prince of Denmark, He died in 1703 at Chel- 
sea, and was interred in the church-yard of 
that parish, where is an inscription recording 
the fact of his having ordered some of his pub- 
lications to be covered with wax and enclosed 
in his tomb, “‘ forthe benefit of posterity.” 
He was the author of several works, among 
which is a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Anglize Notitia, 
or the Present State of England,” which first 
appeared in 1668, and has gene through at 
least thirty-six editions—-Jonn CHamecr- 
LAYNE, 60n of the preceding, was educated at 
Oxford, and distinguished himself as an indus- 
trious translator of several useful works. He 
is said to have been acquainted with sixteen 
languages. His only original productions were 
three papers in the i rausactions of the Royal 
Society, of which he was a fellow. He died 
in 17294.— Biog. Brit. 

CHAMBERLEN (Hvcx) a physician and 
accoucheur of great eminence at the beginning 
of the last century. He was born in 1664, and 
studied at the university of Cambridge, where 
he obtained the diploma of MD. in 1690. At 
the birth of the son of hing James II, by his 
second wife, Mary, of Modena, in 1688, Cham- 
berlen was in attendance, and he afterwards 
wrote an account of that event, addressed to 
the princess Sophia of Hanover, in order to 
counteract the rumours in circulation, purport- 
ing that the pregnancy of the queen had 
been feigned, and the child consequently sup- 
posititious. He also published a translation of 
a treatise on midwifery, from the French of 
Mauriceau, and made some valuable improve- 
ments in obstetrical instruments. He died in 
1728, and was interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where is a monument erected to his me- 
mory, with an inscription written by bishop 
Atterbury.— Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

CHAMBERS (Erunraim) a miscellaneous 
writer, and compiler of a popular dictionary 
of arts and sciences. He was a native of Mil- 
ton in Westmoreland, and was educated at a 
school at Kendal, under the father of the 
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celebrated bishop Watson. His parents were 
Quakers, but he does not appear to have em- 
braced the tenets of that sect, or to have been 
a stickler for any theological system. On leav- 
ing school he was apprenticed to J. Senex, a 
mathematical instrument and globe-maker in 
London. Here he acquired such a taste for 
the atudy of science, and made so much profi- 
ciency in it, that he not only formed the de. 
sign of compiling his famous ‘* Cyclopzdia,” 
but actually wrote some of the articles for it 
behind his master’s counter. The first edition 
of this work was published in 1728, in 2 vols. 
folio ; and such was the opinion entertained of 
the compiler’s talents, that he was soon after 
chosen FRS. Two subsequent editions in 
1738 and 1739, appeared previously to the 
death of Chambers, which happened May 15, 
1740. Among his other literary labours, may 
be mentioned a translation and abridement of 
the philosophical papers published by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, which he 
executed in conjunction with John Martyn, 
FRS. professor of Botany at Cambridge ; 
and a translation from the Frenh of «* The Je- 
suit’s Perspective .’? Several improved editions 
of the Cyclopedia have been published, and 
it has served as the basis of many subsequent 
works.—See Rrzs (Abraham).— Biog. Brit. 

CHAMBERS (Sir Wriuram) an eminent 
architect of the last century. He was of Scot- 
tish descent, but born at Stockholm in Swe- 
den. Being brought to England when very 
young, he received the rudiments of educa- 
tion ata school at Rippon in Yorkshire, af- 
ter which he went out as chief supercargo of 
some Swedish ships to China, On his return 
from this voyage he settled in London, and 
soon sbiained great reputation as a draughits- 
man, which however he owed more to the 
dearth of contemporary talent, than to his 
own shill or gevius. Waving been introduced 
to the earl of Bute, his interest procured him 
the appointment of architectural drawing-mas- 
ter to his late majesty, then prince of Wales ; 
which led to his subsequent employment as 
royal architect, and surveyor-general of the 
board of works. The first building of conse- 
quence, erected by Chambers, was a villa in 
the Italian style, at Roehampton, for lord Bes- 
borough. After this he was engaged by 
George III to lay out and adorn the royal 
gardens at Kew. Here it was that he dis- 
played a taste for oriental ornament, which he 
had acquired in China, and which subjected 
him to the merited satire of the author of 
the famous “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers.” He now became the leading ar- 
chitect of the day, and in 1775 he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the building of Somer- 
set-house in the Strand. Among his other 
important works are a superb mansion which 
he erected for the marquis of Abercorn at 
Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, and Milton 
Abbey, in Dorsetshire, which he built in 
the Gothic style for lord Dorchester. He is 
said to have excelled particularly in the con- 
struction of staircases. Sir W. Chambers, who 
in 1771 was made a knight of the Swedish 
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order of the Polar Star, was a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and treasurer 
of the Royal Academy. He died in 1796, 
aged sixty-nine. He was the author of ‘‘ De- 
signs for Chinese Buildings ;” ‘‘ Plans, Ele- 
vations, and Sections of Buildings in the Gar- 
dens of Kew ;” anda ‘‘ Dissertation on Oriental 
Gardening.” But his principal literary work, is 
a ‘* Treatise on Civil Architecture,” publish- 
ed in 1791, of which two rival new editions 
appeared in 1824, one with ‘‘ Notes, and an 
Examination of Grecian Architecture, by Jo- 
seph Gwilt, FSA.” illustrated by newly en- 
graved plates; the other with the original 
plates, and ‘‘ An Essay on Grecian Architec- 
ture, by an eminent architect.”—Chalmers's 
Gen. Biog. Dict. 

CHAMBRE (Joun) a physician in the 
reign of Henry VIII, chiefly remarkable for 
having been first named among the king’s me- 
dical attendants in the petition for the founda- 
tion of the Royal College of Physicians, which 
took placc in 1518. This distinction how- 
ever may have been accidental, as ‘Thomas 
Linacre was appointed first president of the 
college. Chambre studied at Oxford, where 
he took the degree of MA. in 1502; and 
afterwards going to Padua in Italy, obtained 
the diploma of MD. from that university. On 
his return home he was made physician to 
Henry VIII. It appears that he was in holy. 
orders, and according to some accounts he was : 
warden of Merton college, Oxford, and dean: 
of the Chapel Royal and College, adjoining 
to Westminster-hall, where he is said to have 
expended a large sum of money in the erection 
of a very curious cloister.—Aikin’s Biog. Mem. 
of Med: Ilutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

CHAMBRE (Manin Cuneav DE LA) 8 
French physician and philosopher of the se- 
venteenth century. He was a native of Mans, 
aud became a member of the academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, and one of the royal physi- 
cians. He died in1669. Besides some trea- 
tises on medical science and natural philoso- 
phy, he wrote ‘Les Caractéres des Pas- 
sions ;’”’ ‘‘L’Art de Connoitre les Hommes ;” 
and “ De la Connoissance des Bétes.” He 
was a lively and ingenious, rather than a pro- 
found, or original speculator ; and Father Bon- 
hours, in his Pensées Ingénieuses, celebrates 
his delicacy and address as a writer of dedica- 
tions. His son, the Abbe de la Cuamare, was 
also a man of letters, and wrote a panegyric 
on St Charles Borromeo, and other funeral 
orations.— Moreri. 

CHAMFORT (Sesastran Rocye Nrcoras) 
a French writer, was born near Clermont in 
Auvergne in 1741, and was educated as a bur- 
sar in the college des Prassins at Paris, where 
he distinguished himself by his Latin verses, 
for which he obtained a prize. He then be- 
came clerk to an attorney, and afterwards tu- 
tor ina family. On the death of St Palaye, 
he became a member of the academy, and also 
secretary to the prince of Condé ; which eitua- 
tion he resigned on the revolution, in which 
he took an active part. His works are—Eloges 
au Moliere et La Fontaine, which gained him 
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‘a prize from the French academy; ‘‘ Mustea~ 
‘pha,’ a tragedy, applauded by Voltaire ; seme 
comedies; and a poem from a father to his son 
on the birth of a grandson. In 1794, bein 
threatened with the guillotine, he destroyed 
himself.— Dict. Hist. 

CHAMIER (Dante) a French Protestant 
divine, who was a native of Dauphine, and 
became minister at Montelimart. He removed 
in 1612 to Montauban, where he obtained the 
professorship of divinity ; and at the siege of 
that place in 1621, he was killed by a cannon- 
ball. Chamier was a man of great influence 
among the Huguenots, and is said to have 
drawn up the famous edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry IV, in favour of the Protestants. 
“:e was the author of a large work entitled 
‘“‘Catholica Panstratia,’? and other treatises 
against the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
—Bayle. Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CHAMILLARI) (Srepuen) a distinguish- 
ed antiquary and medallist, was born in 1656 
at Bourges, and entering the society of Jesuits 
at Paris, took the vows in 1690. He was the 
author of a number of dissertations on several 
particular medals, some of which are contained 
in the ‘‘ Mémoires de Trevoux,”’ the others 
collected in a volume, entitled ‘‘ Dissertations 
sur plusieurs Médailles, Pierres Gravées, et 
autres Monumens d’Antiquité.”” As a medal- 
list his knowledge was profound ; notwith- 
standing which, he was once imposed upon 
with respect to two medals, a Pacatianus and 
an Annia Faustina; which, after a great deal 
of research, were proved to be fictitious. He 
also published a learned edition of ‘* Pruden- 
tius, in usum Delphini.” He taught belles 
lettres and philosophy in the schools of the 
society for some years, and became a distin- 
guished preacher. Ile died at Paris in 1730. 

-Moreri. 

CHAMPIER (Bewepicr Currtivs Sym- 
PHORIAN) a voluminous writer, who distin- 
guished himself by the title of the Aggrega- 
tor, was born at Lyons in 1472. After prac- 
tising physic in his own city with great repu- 
tation, he became first physician to Anthony 
duke of Lorrame, whom he followed into 
Italy when that prince accompanied Louis XII. 
He distinguished himself by his valour, fight- 
ing by the side of his master, who conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. On his re- 
turn, he was made mayor, or consul of Lyons 
in 1520, and again in 1553. He was the first 
founder of the college of physicians, and also 
that of the Trinity at Lyons, where he died in 
1540. He was the author of a great number 
of indifferent works, chiefly compilations, the 
best of which is entitled ‘* Les Grandes Chro- 
niques des Ducs de Savoie.’’ He had a son 
Crawpg, who at the age of eighteeen wrote a 
curious work called ‘ Singulantés des Gauls,” 
printed in 1538. There was also another 
Champier, Joun Bruyeen, cousin to the pre- 
ceding, who practised physic at Lyons at the 
same period, and was author of ‘ De re Ciba- 
ria,” and of a translation of the ‘‘ De Corde 
ejusnue Facultatibus” of Avicenna.—Moreri. 

CHAMPLAIN (Samuzn pz) a French 
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mival officer in the seventeenth century, who 
explored the gulph of St Lawrence in North 
America, founded Quebec and Montreal in 
Canada, and gave his name to an inland lake, 
which it still retains. He was king’s lieute- 
nant, and afterwards governor-general of Ca- 
nada, where he died in 1634. M.de Champ- 
Jain was the author of a curious work entitled 
** Voyages and Travels in New France, or 
Canada,” 1632, 4to.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. 


ist. 
CHAMPMESLE (Mary Desmarts DE) 
a celebrated actress, was born at Rouen in 
1644, and first appeared at the théatre du Ma- 
rais at Paris in 1669, with great success. She 
married Charles Chevillet, sieur de Champ- 
meslé, with whom she engaged at the theatre 
of iobal dar and afterwards at that of Gue- 
negand. She was the pupil of Racine, who 
gave her the principal female parts in his 
plays, and she profited so much by his instruc- 
tions, that she became the first tragic actress 
ofher day. The manner of declaiming in that 
day was stiff and measured, forming a great 
obstacle to those tragic movements which are 
expressed by an exclamation, a start, a pause, 
and so on. Champmeslé was graceful and 
touching, but much bounded by this manner. 
She died in 1698. Her husband succeeded 
best in comedy ; and was also a dramatic au- 
thor, of « light pleasant kind, consisting chiefly 
in representations of the ridiculous, as ob- 
served in town society. Some of these are 
entirely his own; others were written in con- 
junction with La Fontaine. They were all 
printed at Paris in 1742, in 2 vols. 12mo. Le 
died in 1701 at Paris.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CHANDLER (Epwarp) a learned prelate 
of the establishment, was the son of Samuel 
Chandler, Esq. of thecity of Dublin. He re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge, and on 
taking orders became chaplain to Lloyd, bishop 
of Litchfield, and subsequently of Worcester, 
who gave him preferment in both cathedrals, 
He was himself appointed bishop of Litchfield 
in 1730, and some years after was translated 
to the see of Durham. He died in 1750. This 
prelate published a ‘‘ Defence of Christianity,” 
in answer to Collins’s scheme of literal pro- 
phecy. He is also author of a chrononologi- 
cal dissertation prefixed to Arnold's ‘ Eccle- 
siasticus ;”’ a preface to ‘‘ Cudworth on Mo- 
rality ;”’ of some letters on the antiquity of 
the Hebrew language; and of a volume of 
sermons.—Hutchinson’s Hist. of Durham. 
CHANDLER (Mary) an ingenious poetess, 
daughter of a dissenting minister at 
Malmst'iry, where she was born in 1687. 
Owing to the narrow circumstances of her fa- 
mily, she was placed with a milliner at Bath, 
notwithstanding which, her father still conti- 
nued to superintend her education. From 
her youth she showed a talent for poetry, 
which she afterwards further developed in her 
poem upon Bath, which was much admired, 
and also gained the praises of Mr Pope. Her 
figure was deformed, but her countenance 
sweet and engaging; and she refused every 
offer of marriage on account of her personal 
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disadvantages. She died in 1745—~Cibber's 
Poets. Biog. Fem. 


CHANDLER (Samuer) an eminent Eng- 
lish dissenting divine and controversialist, bro- 
ther to the subject of the last article, was Lorn 
in 1693 at Malmsbury. After studying at 
an academy at Bridgewatcr, he was placed 
under the care of Mr Samuel Jones at Glou- 
cester, where he had for fellow-students the 
two future prelates, Butler and Secker. He 
afterwards went to Leyden, and on his return 
was chosen minister of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation at Peckham. He married about thig 
time a lady with some property, which how- 
ever he soon after lost in the famous South Sea 
scheme, which reduced him to the necessity 
of entering into partnership with Mr Gray, a 
bookseller in the Poultry. He still however 
retained his pastoral office, and being chosen 
lecturer at the Old Jewry chapel, he delivered 
some sermons on the miracles of Christ, and 
on the truth of Christianity, which he after- 
wards published under the title of ‘“‘ A Vindi- 
cation of the Christian Religion.” This work 
gained him considerable reputation, and he 
was in consequence chosen the stated minister 
at the Uld Jewry, where he remained pastor 
for forty years. He now entered into a wide 
career of controversy, in which he was ex- 
tremely able. ‘The general tenor of his labours 
will be understood by the list of his works, 
and remarks thereon, which follow. In 1748, 
ou taking a journey into Scotland, the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow conferred on 
him the degree of DD. and he was also elect- 
ed a fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. At the death of George I] in 1760, 
his partiality to that monarch led him to pub- 
lish a sermon, in which he compared him with 
king David. The comparison, which was not 
a happy one in many respects, prompted Peter 
Annet, a deistical writer of considerable bumour 
and smartness, tocompose a piece entitled ‘‘ The 
History of the Man after God’s own Ileart,’’ 
the hint of which was evidently taken from 
the article Davip in Bayle. In this produc- 
tion he affected to regard the comparison as 
highly derogatory to George II; and partly 
with gravity, and occasionally with a still 
more perplexing species of banter, entered 
into the merits of the royal psalmist, in order 
to show the offence that might rationally be 
taken. Dr Chandler was too ready for com- 
bat to allow such an attack to pass without 
reply, and accordingly retorted with considera- 
ble asperity, in a ‘‘ Review of the History of 
the Man after God's own Heart ;”’ and after- 
wards more formally investigated the subject, 
in a “ Critical History of the Life of David,” 
2 vols. 8vo, 1766. t his work, as a piece of 
biblical criticism in regard to the Psalma, has 
been held in great esteem: the author died 
in May 1766, before it was entirely printed, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. Dr Chand- 
ler was esteemed both by churchmen and dis- 
senters a3 a man of very striking abilities ; 
and he is said to have had liberal offers of pre- 
ferment from the establishment, had he cho- 
sen to conform. Enjoying however, as he did, 
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t influence throughout the dissenting 

Mell heey which he often made usefal to per- 
sons in p glotiok it is able he would have 
lost much tore then he would have gained by 
bis ity. Besides the works already 
mentioned, Chandler wrote ‘‘ Refiexions 
on the Conduct of the Modern Deists ;” “A 
Vindication of Daniel’s Prophecies ;” ‘ A 
Tranelation of Limborch’s History of the In 
quisition ;”’ ‘“‘ A Paraphrase and Commentary 
on the Prophecy of Joel ;” ‘‘ A Vindication of 
the History of the Old Testament ;” ‘‘ A De- 
fence of the Character of Joseph ;” ‘‘ The 
Witnesses for the Resurrection re-examined ;” 
* The Case of Subscription considered ;” 
“« Cassiodori Senatores Complexiones in Epis- 
tolas,” &c.; ‘‘ The History of Persecution ;” 
besides a number of occasional tracts on vari- 
ous subjects. His sermons were collected 
after his death, and published in 4 vols. 8vo, 
by Dr Amory, and in 1777 appeared, in 1 vol. 
4to, his ‘‘ Paraphrase and Notes on the Epis- 
tles of St Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
a Thessalonians.” —Biog. Brit. Aikin’s G. 

tet. 
CHANDLER (Ricuarp) a learned anti. 
quary and oriental traveller in the eighteenth 
century. He was born in 1738, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
DD. Having entered into holy orders, he was 
for some time a fellow of Magdalen college, 
and afterwards obtained the living of Worldly- 
ham in Hampshire, and next that of Tilehurst 
in Berkshire, where he died in 1810. He set 
out in 1764 on a tour through Greece and 
Asia Minor, at the expence of the Dilletanti 
society, and collected a variety of information, 
which was laid before the public in the follow- 
ing works—“ Ionian Antiquities ;” ‘‘ Inscrip- 
tiones Antiqua in Asia Minore et Grecia col- 
lecte ;’’ ** Travels in Asia Minor ;” ‘‘ Travels 
in Greece ;”? and ‘The History of Ihum or 
Troy.”’ Dr Chandler also published ‘ Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia,”’’ and wrote the hfe of Wil- 
liam of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, 
printed in 1811.—Gent. Mag. 

CHANTEREAU LE FEVRE (Louis) an 
eminent French antiquary, was born at Paris 
in 1588. He was much distinguished for his 
general acquirements, and was raised by 
Louis XTII to be intendant of the finances of 
Bar and Lorraine. Thus acquiring an oppor- 
tunity to become perfectly acquainted with the 
records of these provinces, he composed his 
‘* Historical Records of the Houses of Lor- 
raine and Bar.” He also published other 
works on particular points of French history, 
particularly a ‘‘ Treatise ou Fiefs,” published 
after hig death ; in which he asserts, as it has 
been maintained, erroneously, that hereditary 
fiefs commenced not until after the reign of 
Hugh Capet. He died in 1658.—Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHANTREAU (Pxrer Nicuouas) a 
French miscellaneous writer, was born at Pa- 
ris in 1741. Of his life little is known, but 
that he employed himself chiefly in literature, 


and experienced his portion of the vicissitudes 
attendant on the Revolution. His works are— 
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“Vo dans les trois Royaumes d’Angte- 
atles "Ecosse, et d’Irlande,” $ vols. pe 
‘* Voyage Philosophique fait en Russie,” 2 
vols. Bvo; “Science de |’Histoire,’’ 4 vols. 
4to ; ‘‘ Histoire de France,” 2 vola. 8vo; “A 
French and Spanish Grammar ;’ ‘ Tables 
Chronologiques,” 4to; ‘* Dictionnaire des 
Mots et des Usages introduits par la Revolu- 
tion,’’ 8vo; <‘ Lettres ecrites de Barcelonne 
a un Zelateur de la Liberté qui voyage en 
Allemande,’’ 8vo; ‘‘ Essai Didactique pour 
les Ecoles Nationales,”” 8vo; ‘* Rudimens de 
I’Histoire.”’ He died at Auch in 1808.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHAPELAIN (Joun) a French critic 
and poet of the seventeenth century. He was 
the son of a Parisian notary, and after having 
received a good education, became tutor to 
the children of the marquis de la Trousse, and 
was subsequently steward to that nobleman. 
The patronage of cardinal Richelieu, to whom 
he addressed an ode, contributed more than 
his abilities to give him a distinguished station 
among the French literati. He assisted De 
Sallo in the journal des Sgavans, and carried 
on an extensive correspondence with his learn- 
ed contemporaries in various parts of Europe. 
His principal work, an heroic poem on the 
story of the maid of Orleans, has only served 
to hand down his name to posterity as a bad 
poet. He died in 1674, aged seventy-eight. 
His personal character appears to have been 
tainted by avarice. In his last illness, it is 
said his principal gratification was to have his 
money arranged in sacks round his bed, and 
employ himself in counting it over; so that a 
friend, who was with him in his last moments, 
said ‘he died like a miller among his sacks.’'— 
Camusat. Hist. Crit. des Journauz. Arkin’s G. 


Biog. 

CHAPELLE (CraupE Emmanut vi’ Turr- 
LIER) a French wit and poet, was surnamed 
Chapelle fiom the village of that name, his 
birth-place, and was born in 16%1. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, and studied under 
Gassendi. We however chiefly distingwshed 
himeelf in light easy poetry, and was very suc- 
cessful in double rhymes. Flas lively, convivial 
disposition made him a welcome companion in 
all societies, and he became the intimate friend 
of Moliere, who frequently consulted him in 
the composition of his comedies. His conver- 
sation, like his writings, abounded in wit and 
humour. He died at Paris in 1686.  Ilis 
works are—a journey to Montpellier, written 
in conjunction with Bachaumont, a mixture of 
prose and verse, and a model of ease and plea- 
santry ; and fugitive pieces, in verse and pro-e, 
annexed to the last edition of the former.-— 
Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHAPELLE (Joun pe 1a) member of the 
French academy, was bom of a noble family 
at Bourges in 1655, and became secre to 
the prince of Conti, who sent him into Switzer- 
land in 1687 ; where also be was re ed on 
public affairs by the king, Louis V. He 
soon displayed his political talents in a work 
entitled ‘‘ Letters from a Swiss to a French- 
man, on the true Interests of the Powers at 
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@ French academy 
received him as a member in 1668, after the 
exclusion of the abbé Furétiere. He also be- 
came an imitator of Racine, and composed se- 
yeral dramatic pieces, which were 
with success; owing rather to the excellant 
acting of Baron, than to the productions them- 
selves, the most popular of which were ‘ Cleo- 
patra,” and a farce entitled ‘‘ Les Carrosses 
d’Orleans.’? He was alao the author of ‘‘ His- 
torical Memoirs of the Life of Armand Bour- 
bon, prince de Conti ;’’ *‘The Loves of 
Catullus and Tibullus ;” two separate works, 
forming romances rather than histories. Cha- 
pelle incurred the displeasure of Boileau, who 
sent out an anonymous epigram against him, 
but he was fortunately too well supported for 
it to do him any injury. He died at Paris in 
1723.— Moreri. ’Alembert’s Hist. des Mem- 
bres de [' Acad. Fr. 

CHAPMAN (Grorce) one of the earliest 
English dramatic poets, and the first translator 
of the whole of the works of Homer, was born 
in 1557. He received his academical educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Oxford, and on reach- 
ing the metropolis, to which he resorted early 
in life, he cultivated an acquaintance with 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Marlow, Jonson, Da- 
niel, and the other wits of the day. It does 
not appear that he ever followed any profession ; 
but in 1595 he commenced authorship, by 
printing a poem, entitled ‘‘ Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sauce.” 
before employed on his Homer, as his transla- 
tion of the seven first books of the Iliad ap- 
peared in the following year; and the whole of 
the poem being completed in the next four or 
five years, was dedicated to Henry, prince of 
Wales. He had previously commenced 
writing comedies, the first of which, ‘‘ The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria,’ appeared in 
1598. During the reign of Elizabeth he bad 
received some notice at court, but being con- 
cerned with Jonson and Marston in the co- 
medy of ‘‘ Eastward Hoe,’”’ which contained 
some satire on the Scotch, it gave offence to 
James, and he was of course discountenanced. 
In 1614 he published his version of the 
‘* Odyssey,” and soon after, by translating the 
‘« Batrachomuomachia,” and the ‘‘ Hymns,” 
completed the whole of Homer. e also 
translated Muszeus and Hesiod, and occupied 
himself in a variety of other works, original 
and translated, until lis death in 1634, aged 
seventy-seven. Chapman was highly esteemed 
in his own day, both for his poetical and moral 
character, but his fame as a poet and dramatist 
is extinct, save in the veneration reserved for 
the first translation of Homer. Although rude 
and incorrect, and otherwise rendered tedious 
by the protracted measure of fourteen sylia- 
bles, his lliad occasionally exhibits great spi- 
rit, and he has in many instances happily na- 
turalised the compound epithets of Homer. 
Waller, according to Dryden, could never 
read his version without emotion, and Pope 
found it worthy his particular attention. ‘The 


He must however have been long: 
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critical additions to his transintion are not 
thought to shew the scholar, nor is hia know- 
lege of the Greek language deemed very pro- 
found ; but it must be admitted that, going as 
he did in the van of this arduous task, be ought 
to receive coasiderable allowance for failures, 
which would now be less pardonable. Inigo 
Jones was the intimate friend of Chapman, 
and erected a Grecian monument to his me- 
mory in the church of St Giles-in-the-Fields, 
which was destroyed at the same time with 
that edifice.—Biog. Brit. <Aikin’s G. Biog. 

CHAPMAN (Jouw) a clergyman, who ob- 
tained some distinction by his writings on con- 
troversial divinity. His father was rector of 
Strathfieldsay in Hampshire, where he was 
born in 1704. He studied at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of MA. in 1731. 
Archbishop Potter, to whom he was chaplain, 
gave him a living in Kent; and he also was 
archdeacon of Sudbury, and treasurer of Chi- 
chester. He wrote against Anthony Collins, 
on the prophecies of Daniel; and against 
Conyers Middleton in defence of Dr Water- 
land ; but his principal work was his ‘* Euse- 
bius,” 2 vols. 8vo, in which he combated the 
deists Morgan and Tindal. He also engaged 
in a controversy with Dr Sykes on the eclipse 
mentioned b Phlegon. is labours were re- 
warded by the university of Oxford with the 
degree of DD. Being appointed executor to 
archbishop Potter, he presented himself to the 
precentorship of Lincoln, but a decision of the 
House of Peers deprived him of this prefer- 
ment. He died October 14, 1784. Dr Chap- 
man was familiar with classical literature, and 
was the author of some philological publica- 
tions, besides sermons and charges.—Chal- 
mers's G. Biog. Dict. 

CHAPONE (Tester) an ingenious au- 
thoress, whose maiden name was Mulso, was 
born at Twywellin Northamptonshire in 1727, 
and displayed her literary talents at the early 
age of nine years, when it is said that she 
wrote a romance. She was then discouraged 
from continuing her studies by her mother, 
notwithstanding which she stil] contrived to 
acquire sufficient French and Italian to enable 
her to read the best authors in those lan- 
guages. Among her first productions were, the 
interesting story of Fidela in the Adventurer ; 
an ode to peace, and a poem prefixed to the 
translation of Epictetus, by Miss Carter, with 
whom she formed a strict friendship, which 
lasted fifty years. In 1760 she married Mr 
Chapone, a gentleman in the law, but her 
married life, which lasted only ten months, 
appears not to have been happy, and she was 
left a widow in scanty circumstances. She 
accompanied Mrs Montague to Scotland in 
1770, and three years after appeared her 
‘* Letters on the Improvement of the Mind ;” 
addressed to a young lady, which gave pub- 
icity to her name. This was soon followed by 
a volume of “ Miscellanies ;” which did not 
obtain the notice they deserved. The loss of 
a niece, the lady to whom her letters were ad- 
dressed ; and that of a brother to whom she 
was most tenderly attached, continually preying 
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upon her mind, she withdrew herself from 
society, and from that time gradually declined, 
and sea abe at Hadley, December 25, 1801. 
The style of her letters is , grave, and un- 
affected ; and they are distinguished for their 
fety and good sense. Her works were col- 
ected and published in 1807, with a sketch of 
her life.— hy prefixed to her works. 

CHAPPE D'AUTEROCHE (Jouwn) a 
French mathematician and astronomer, distin- 
guished for his ardent pursuit of science. He 
was the sou of the baron d’Auteroche, and 
was born at Mauriac in Upper Auvergne, in 
1728. He was educated among the Jesuits, 
and adopted the ecclesiastical profession, but 
from his earliest years devoted himself to the 
attainment of mathematical knowledge and the 
art of design. Cassini employed him in draw- 
ing the general map of France, which he pub- 
lished, and in translating into French the as- 
tronomical tables of Dr Halley. In 1753 he 
was sent by the French government into Lor- 
Traine, to make several surveys in the district of 
Bitche. On returning from this expedition 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris, and in 1759 he succeeded M. 
Lalande, as assistant astronomer. He wentto 
Tobolsk in Siberia, to observe the transit of 
Venus over the disk of the sun, which took 
place June 6, 1761. After having satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled the object of this arduous journey, 
he returned to France in August 176%. An 
account of his travels in Siberia, containing 
much curious information, was published in 
1768, 3 vols. 4to. Another transit of Venus 
occurred in June 1769 ; to make observations 
on which the Abbé Chappe undertook a voy- 
age to California in North America, where he 
died August 1, 1769, after having accomplish- 
ed the purpose for which he had left his na- 
tive country. An account of his voyage to 
California was published in 1772, 4to.— Aikin’s 
Gen. Biog. 

CHAPPELOW (Leonarp) a learned di- 
vine of the establishment, was born in 1683, 
and educated at St John’s College, Cambridge. 


In 1720 he succeeded Ockley in the Arabian | 
professorship, and also obtained a fellowship, | 


which he vacated by accepting the livings of 
Great and Little Hormead in Hertfordshire. 


In 1727 he published an edition of Spencer’s , 


“ De Legibus Hebreorum,’’ 2 vols. folio ; 
** Elementa Lingue Arabice,”’ 1730; ‘A 
Commentary on the Book of Job,”’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1752; ‘* The Traveller,’”? an Arabic poem, 
translated from Abu Ismael; ‘‘ Six Assemblies, 
or ingenious Conversations of learned Men 
among the Arabians,” 8vo, 1767. He died in 
1768.—Chalmers’s G. Biog. 

CHARAS (Moses) 28 learned and skilful 
apothecary, was born at Uzes in 1618. He 
settled at Paris, where he obtained great re- 
putation by his “ Treatise on the Theriaca 
Andromachi,’”’ or treacle, then regarded as 
an admirable medicine. He next distinguished 
himself by aseries of experiments on the vi- 
per, and composed two works on the poison 
of the vipe 
and 1672, He was chosen chesnical lecturer 


‘into other European languages. 
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in the Royal Botanical Garden, which office 
he held until 1680; when, being a Calvinist, 
he was obliged to quit his country. He was 
honourably receiv by Charles II, and 
obtaining a doctor’s degree, remained in 
England five years ; when he passed over into 
Holland, and practised at Amsterdam. While 
in this town, he accepted an invitation from 
the Spanish ambassador to repair to Madrid, in 
order to attend to the impaired health of the 
king of Spain. Here he was so incautious as 
to refute the popular notion that the vipers 
round Toledo were deprived of their venomous 
qualities by the miraculous operation of a holy 
archbishop of that city, who had existed some 
ages before. For this offence he was shut up 
in the prison of the inquisition, from which the 
poor old man could only get released by the 
abjuration of his religion. On his returm, 
Louis XIV, whose own mode of convertin 
persons, was extremely Spanish, complimented 
him on becoming a good Catholic. Charas 
died at the aAvanced age of eighty, in 1698. 
—Moreri. Haller Bibl. Med, Pract. 

CHARDIN (sir Joun) an eminent oriental 
traveller in the 17th century. He was the son 
of a Parisian jeweller, and was himself en- 
gaged in the same occupation. In 1664 he 
made a voyage to Persia, and on his return to 
France, about six years after, he published an 
account of the coronation of Soliman I1, king 
of Persia. Setting out on another journey in 
1671, he spent several years in Persia and 
the East Indies, and collected much curious in- 
formation relative to those countries. Re- 
turning from thistour, he settled in London, 
and was made jeweller to Charles II, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
He married the daughter of a French refugee ; 
and having spent the remainder of his life in or 
near the metropolis, died at the age of seventy, 
in 1713, at Chiswick, where he was interred. 
The “ Travels of Sir John Chardin,” first 
published in 1686 in French and English, 
have been repeatedly printed and translated 
The last and 
best edition, is that by M. Langleés, with 
notes and an atlas; Paris, 1811, 10 vols. 8vo. 
He was an early member of the Royal Society, 
and a contributor to the philosophical transac- 
tions.—Moreri. Biog. Univ, 

CHARES, an eminent statuary and disciple of 
Lysippus ; is supposed to have been the construc- 
tor of the famous colossus at Rhodes ; which, it 
is said, was seventy cubits in height. Its fin- 
gers alone were equal in size to most statues, and 
it employed the artist twelve years. It was 
overthrown by an earthquake; and on the 
capture of Rhodes in 667, its relics, which were 
sold by the caliph Moawiah to a Jew mer- 
chunt, were sufficient to load nine hundred ca- 
mels. There were a hundred other colossal 
statues at Rhodes, of some of which it is most 
probable that Chares was also the maker.— 
Pliniit Hist. Nat. 1. 34. 

CHARETTE DE LA COINTRIE (Fran- 
cis ATHANASIUS DE) a royalist officer who 


r; which were published in 1669 | distinguished himself in the war of La Vendée. 
, He was born of an ancient and wealthy family 
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in 17638, at Couffy in Britanny. Previously to 
the Revolution he served as a lieutenant in the 
French navy 5 and on the raising of the na- 
tional guards, he was appointed chief of a le- 
ion in his district. Having been ill treated 
y the Jacobius, he put himeelf at the head 
of a body of troops which had been organized 
in Lower Poitou, and in March 1793 proceed- 
ed on an expedition against Pornic, a small 
port ten leagues from Nantes. Thence he 
marched to attack General Beysser, whom he 
defeated, and took Machecoul. In June he 
advanced to join other parties to form the 
siege of Nantes, an enterprise which proved 
unsuccessful. He then went against Lugon, 
in concert with M. d’Elbée, and here also the 
royalists were repulsed, after obtaining some 
advantages. Charette, on his retreat, obtained 
a complete victory over his former antagonist 
Beysser, who however, being joined by Can- 
claux, attacked him in turn, and obliged him 
to evacuate Port St Pere, and retreat to Tif. 
fanges. He there found M. d’Elbée, whom he 
joined, and shared with him in the advantages 
gained over the forces of the Republic at Clis- 
son, Montaign, and St Fulgent. D’Elbée be- 
ing chosen general in chief of La Vendée, 
Charette, jealous of his superiority, withdrew 
his troops, and for a while occupied, as an 
independent chieftain, the country between 
Nantes and Les Sables. His defection has- 
tened the ruin of the royalists. Having been 
beaten by general Turreau, he agreed to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and went with other 
chiefs of his party to Nantes to conclude a 
treaty, which was no sooner signed than it was 
broken. Charette collected the remains of his 
army, and endeavoured to join the emigrants 
who had disembarked at Quiberon Bay. This 
plan did not succeed, and after suffering re- 
peated defeats, he was taken prisoner by ge- 
neral Travot, the 23d of March, 1796, and 
being condemed by a tribunal at Angers, suf- 
fered military execution at Nantes. Notwith- 
standing the obvious defects of his character, 
Charette’s reputation has eclipsed that of his 
more noble associates d’EIbée, Bonchamp, and 
La Roche Jacquelin ; and it may be considered 
as a proof of the respect and apprehension 
which his name had inspired, that three days 
after his death, the municipality of Nantes had 
his body disinterred, in order to silence a re- 
port that he was at the head of 6000 Vendeans, 
though 12,000 persons had seen him shot.— 
Dict. des Hommes Marquans, du 18me, Siécle. 
CHARITON, a Greek author, was a native 
of Aphrodisium, and lived in the fourth cen- 
tury. He is now only known by his romance, 
entitled ‘* The Loves of Chereas and Callir- 
rhoe ;” one of the few remains of that line of 
composition of so early a period. It was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, with a Latin version, in 
1750, 4to, and was translated into English in 
1763, in 2 vols. 12mo. It is not without in- 
terest, and is curious for exhibiting some 
higher notions of the passion of love than 
seem to have belonged to the period in which 
k was written.—Fabricius Bibl. Grac. Dun- 
lop’s Hist. of Fiction. 
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CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES I, king 
of France and emperor of the west. He was 
the eldest son of Pepin the Short, and grand- 
son of Charles Martel; and was born at the 
castle of Ingelheim near Mentz, about the year 
742. His father dying in 768, he succeeded 
to the crown, in conjunction with his brother, 
Carloman, whose death in 771 left him sole 
monarch of the Franks. Iie proved a brave 
and politic prince, worthy of a more enlighten- 
ed age. Deriderius, king of the Lombards, 
was obliged to submit to him; and the Ger- 
man Saxons, whom his father had not been 
able to conquer, were entirely reduced to sub- 
jection, after a tedious warfare, and in spite of 
the spirited resistance of their famous chief 
Witikind. Charlemagne made three foitunate 
expeditions into Italy. The first was against 
the Lombards, whose territories he seized ; in 
the second he suppressed some commotions 
and consolidated his power; and in the third, 
he re-established the western empire, and re- 
ceived from the hands of pope Leo III, the 
imperial crown, at Rome, in the year 800 ; 
but he did not obtain an acknowledyment of 
his title, by the court of Constantinople, till 
812. He invaded the territories of the Sara- 
cens in Spain, and took from them several im- 
portant places ; but on the return of his army 
across the Pyrenees, loaded with spoil, luis 
rear-guard was attacked and routed by the 
Gascons. This was at the battie of Ronces- 
valles, where fell many of Charlemague’s 
bravest warriors, and among them Orlando or 
Roland, said to have been his nephew, 
whose fame has been blazoned by the ro- 
mantic chroniclers of the middle ages, and 
whose fate has been the theme of many a 
poet’s lay. Charlemagne reduced under his 
dominion all the nations of Germany, except 
some of the eastern borderers; and he is said 
to have established the terrible secret tribunal of 
Westphalia, which was abolished by Charles V. 
It is more to his credit that he encouraged com- 
merce, then chiefly carried on by the Vene- 
tians, and his Italian subjects the Genoese, 
the Florentines, and the Pisans. The seat of 
his empire was Aken, or Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he died in 814, and was interred in the 
cathedral which he had built. Otho III, in 
1001, is reported to have opened his tomb, 
and found that he had been placed sitting on 
a golden throne, dressed in imperial robes, 
with his sword, his bible, many perfumes, and 
considerable quantities of gold and jewels, 
Charlemagne was good-tempered, liberal, and 
averse from flattery. He was a great patron of 
learning and learned men; though such was 
the state of society in his time, that it 1s pro- 
bable he could not write his own name. He 
however contributed to the improvement of 
science, by establishing schools and colleges ; 
and he has been regarded as the fo inder of 
the university of Paris. His fame procured 
bim the honour of a splendid embassy from 
the caliph Haroun al Raschid ; and all his 
neighbours dreaded his power, or courted his 
alliance.—Eginhard’s Annals. Moreri. Gibbon 
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an Irish nobleman, distingui for his lite: 
rary taste and iotism., He travelled, when 
young, thro France and Italy, and ex- 
tended hia tour to Greece and Asia Minor; 
where he collected much interesting informe- 
tion relative to the antiquities of those classic 
ione, as well as to the manners and cus- 
toms of their modern inhabitants. On his re- 
tarn home, he took his seat in the Irish house 
of peers, as baron Caulfeild, and in 1763 was 
vaised to the earldom of Charlemont. He was 
intimately acquainted with Burke, Flood, and 
other celebrated politicians; and on many oc- 
casions displayed an ardent zeal for the inter- 
ests of his country, and employed his talents 
and influence in advocating the rights and de- 
fending the liberties of his fellow-citizens. He 
commanded the armed association of volun- 
teers, who embodied themselves during the 
American war; to whose imposing attitude may 
be attributed the relinquishment of all control 
over Ireland by the British legislature, which 
took place during tbe short administration of 
the marquis of Pockinghan. The prudence 
and public spirit of lord Charlemont were very 
conspicuous on this occasion ; and his efforts 
conduced much to the fortunate issue of pro- 
ceedings, from which considerable danger had 
been apprehended. His lordship was presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish academy, and he pub- 
lished in the Tiansactions of that learned so- 
ciety, some observations which he had collect- 
ed during his travels. He died in August 
1799, aged seventy. Several letters of this 
nobleman, highly honourable to his personal 
and political character, were published ina 
volume entitled ‘‘ Original Letters, principally 
from lord Charlemont, Edmund Burke, &c. to 
the right hon. Henry Flood,’ 1820, 4to.— 
Hardy’s nie of the Earl of Charlemont. 
CHARLES MARTEL, a warrior and 
statesman, who governed in France, with the 
title of mayor of the palace, during the reigns 
of the last kings of the Merovingian dynasty. 
He was the son of Pepin Heristel, by his con- 
cubine Elpaide. After the death of his father, 
overcoming the difficulties of his situation, he 
obtained possession of the dukedom of Austra- 
sia. Chilperic I, king of the Franks, refus- 
ing to acknowledge him mayor of the palace, 
he deposed that prince, and set Clothaire IV 
in his place, securing to himself the post which 
he had demanded. On the death of Clothaire 
he restored Chilperic, after whom he set on 
the throne Thierri, another phantom of royalty. 
Under thege kings Charles possessed sovereign 
authority, and displayed the sar Fok his cha- 
racter both at home and abroad. He defeated 
the Suevians by sea and the Frisons by land, 
triumphed twice over the Allemans, and no 
fewer than five times over the Saxons. Eudes, 
duke of Aquitaine, a domestic foe, was obliged 
to submit to him; and that prince, after- 
warde applying to him for assistance against 
the Saracens, who had over-run all Spain, and 
invaded France, gave Charles an opportunity 
of performing the most brilliant of his exploits. 
This was the terrible defeat of the Saracen ge- 
meral, Abdalrahman, who fell with a vast 
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multitude of his followers, on the field of bat- 
tle, between Tours and Poitiers; a victory, 
says Gibhon, which by critically stopping the 
Saracenic progress, prevented consequences 
that might have curiously altered the fate 
even of Britain. The surname of Martel, 
or the Hammer, was bestowed on the con- 
ueror in this ment, which is usuall 
ted AD. 732. Charles died in 741, ag 
about pe ae age al Mod. Univ. Hist. 
CHARLES V, emperor of Germany and 
king of Spain, a monarch who so far infiu- 
enced the destinies of Europe, as to have ren- 
dered himself the most prominent political 
character of the important period at which he 
flourished. He was born at Ghent in 1500, 
and was the eldest son of Philip archduke of 
Austria, by Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of 
Arragon and Isabella of Castile. Adrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards pope, was his tutor; but 
he was disgusted with the scholastic lectures 
of this learned ecclesiastic, and profited more 
by the instructions of his governor, William de 
roy, lord of Chievres, under whom he per- 
fected himself in all martial excercises, and 
acquired a knowledge of the details of busi- 
ness, and the more important principles of 
state policy. On the death of his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, in 1516, he became king of Spain ; 
but he left the government of that country to 
the famous cardinal Ximenes, who however 
died in the following year. Frederic the Sage, 
elector of Saxony, having refused the imperial 
dignity, which had become vacant, Charles, 
through his interest, was elected to the throne 
of Germany, June 18th 1519, and was crown- 
ed with great pomp at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1520. Francis I of France, who had been one 
of his competitors, henceforth became his an- 
tagonist, and their rivalry long disturbed the 
peace of Europe, and gave rise to many im- 
portant events. The dominions of the em- 
peror not only included Germany and Spain, 
but also the Netherlands, Burgundy, and the 
- ingdoms of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with 
the newly discovered territories of America ; 
rendering him by far the most powerful sove- 
reign of the age. His future exploits and the 
great events of bis reign belong to history ra- 
‘her than biography ; but a few of the leading 
-ircumstances will require notice, in order to 
form a correct estimate of his personal and po- 
litical character. In 1521 he held the Frnt 
diet at Worms ; before which Martin Luther, 
the celebrated reformer, appeared, to answer 
for the propagation of his opinions. He re- 
fused to retract them, and was allowed to de- 
part unmolested, but was immediately put un- 
der the ban of the empire. Charles was per- 
suaded, by the zealous ecclesiastics about him, 
to arrest the alleged heresiarch, in spite of the 
safe conduct which had been granted him. 
But the emperor rejected their ignominious 
advice, and disdained to imitate the example 
of his predecessor Sigismund, who betrayed to 
destruction John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
at the council of Constance. Soon after, as 
ture took piece between Charles and Francis I, 
which ended in the capture of the latter, in 
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the famous battle of Pavia in 1525. On the 
taking of Rome, by the troops of the constable 
de Bourbon in 1527, pope Clement VIE was 
obliged to surrender himself a prisoner. The 
emperor, whom he had offended, detained him 
for some time in captivity, and with ridiculous 
hypocrisy ordered prayers to be offered up for 
the deliverance of his holiness, when an impe- 
rial order would have instantly set him free. 
At the diet of Spires in 1529, Charles renewed 
the proscription vainly launched against Lu- 
ther and his followers at Worms. Some of 
the members of the diet however protested 
against this violent measure ; whence they were 
termed Protestants, an appellation since gene- 
rally extended to seceders from the church of 
Rome. Francis I, having been released by 
the emperor on most humiliating terms, re- 
fused to submit to them on obtaining his li- 
berty ; and war being renewed between these 
princes, they challenged each other to single 
combat, but no duel ensued. Charles invaded 
France, but was obliged to retreat with great 
loss. At length, after a ten years’ truce had 
been agreed on, the rival sovereigns had an 
interview at Aigues-mortes, where they be- 
haved toeach other with apparent confidence and 
ostentatious generosity, as if their mutual in- 
juries and dissentions had been forgotten. In 
1535 the emperor gained some military re- 
nown by an expedition to Africa, where he 
defeated Hayradin Barbarossa, and restored 
the dethroned king of ‘Tunis; but in a second 
African expedition in 1541, when he laid siege 
to Algiers, his fleet was destroyed by a storm, 
and he returned home with the loss of 14,000 
men. He opposed, partly from political con- 
siderations, the various attempts of the German 
protestants to obtain liberty of conscience ; 
but at length, in 1552, he concluded with the 
elector Maurice, the treaty of Passau, by 
which he granted to the reformers the chief 
rights and privileges which they claimed ; and 
this treaty was followed by the peace of reli- 
gion in the empire, solemnly concluded at 
Augsburgh in 1555. In October the same year 
he resigned to his son his hereditary domi- 
nions, and finding it impracticable to secure 
for him the empire also, he in 1556 trans- 
ferred to his brother Ferdinand all hus claims 
of allegiance from the Germanic body. The 
remainder of the life of this prince was passed 
in retirement at St Just, a convent of the or- 
der of the Jeronymites, in the province of Es- 
tremadura ; where he died September 21st, 
1558. The character of Charles V is distin- 
guished by none of those brilliant qualities 
which have contributed to dazzle the world in 
the heroes of ancient or modern times. His con- 
quests were made by his generals, and were not 
the fruits of his own courage or military talents ; 
and when he had one of the finest opportuni- 
ties for displaying generosity to his prisoner, 
Francis I, he shewed a calculating meanness 
of spirit, which proved its own punishment. 
He possessed however prudence, firmness, and 

, and wielded with dignity that 
power to which he was raised by the circum- 
stances of his birth, and the concurreace of 
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other events.— Robertaon’s Hist, ; 
Aikin’s G. Biog. sae 
CHARLES 1X, king of France, who claims 
a ass ae gee notice as being irretrievably 
coumected with the most enormous atrocity in 
modern history. He was the second son of 
ea and of Catherine de Medici, and 
was born in 1550. In 1560 he succeeded his 
elder brother Francis II, and was placed un- 
der the joint regency of his mother and An. 
thony king of Navarre. The kingdom was in 
great disorder, owing to the conflict of various 
parties, religious and political, for the arrange- 
ment of which by Catharine, see article Ca- 
THARINE DE Mepicr. The attempt of the 
prince of Condé and admira] Coligni to obtain 
possession of the person of the young king in 
1567, which was defeated only by the steady 
courage of the Swiss mercenaries, gave him a 
confirmed aversion from the protestant party. It 
was not however until after the termination 
of the third civil war in 1570, that Charles 
began to show the baneful tendency of the de- 
testable education which he had received from 
his mother. The protestantshad obtained bet- 
ter terms in this pretended pacification than 
their successes entitled them to expect ; but the 
intention of the king and Catharine was to ac- 
complish, by most odious treachery, that which 
could not be effected by force of arms. Thus 
resolved, Charles acted his part with the most 
profound dissimulation ; not only did he ap- 
pear to be perfectly reconciled to the protest- 
ant leaders, but took upon himeelf the merit of 
the favourable terms acceded to, and offered his 
sister Maryaret to the young king of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV. He even succeeded in 
drawing the wise and wary Coligni to court, 
and affected the utmost indignation at an in- 
complete attempt to assassinate him. ‘‘ My 
father,” exclaimed this finished hypocrite, “‘ the 
wound is for you, the pain for me.” By a 
course of deceptions of this nature, suspicion 
was effectually lulled, until the fatal massacre of 
the Protestants took place on the day of St 
Bartholomew, 1572. It lasted seven days, 
during which more than 5,000 persons were 
slain in Paris, and from 20 to 30,000 through- 
out France, including old and young, women 
and children, and even pregnant females. It 
is said, that at the approach of the fatal hour 
the king wavered, but that he was urged for- 
ward by the demoniacal Catharine. During 
the execrable execution however, he betrayed 
neither pity nor remorse, but fired with his 
long gun at the poor fugitives across the river ; 
and on viewing the body of Coligni on a gib- 
bet, exulted with a fiendish malignity. The 
consequence of this massacre, dreadful and ex- 
tensive as it was, served only to render the 
protestants more determined than ever ; and 
such was their resistance at the sieges of Ro- 
chelle and Sancerre, that it was necessary to al- 
low them liberty of conacience afterall. At this 
time, Charles became exceedingly jealous of the 
rising influence of his brother the duke of An- 
jou, afterwards Henry III, and was extremely 
anxious for his departure for Poland, where 
he had been elected king. New troubles also 
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arose at court, and factions were in 
conflict ; in the midst of which, Charles, who had 
been suffering in mind and body ever since 
the massacre, died in May, 1574, in the twen- 
o ages year of his age. It has been thotigh! 
that this ferocious monarch might have been 
an estimable character but for the detestable 
influence and mode of education of his mother _ 
as he had quick parts, united with solidity and 
penetration. He likewise spoke well, had some 
erste for letters, and, in a royal way, even culti- 
vated the art of poetry. [le was also sober, 
modest, and forhearing with respect to women. 
On the other hand, a degree of violence mark- 
ed all his actions, and nothing entertained him 
more than to cut off the heads of asses or pigs 
With a single blow from his couteau de chasse. 
This union of taste, ferocity, and dissimu'ation 
in the same person was very extraordiuary. 
His person was correspondent with the rest of 
his quatificatione ; being described as tall and 
thin, with round shoulders, spindle legs, a pale 
face, with haggard eyes, expressing peculiar 
fierceness. After the massacre, he is said to 
have contracted a singularly wild expression of 
feature, and to have slept Jittle, and waked in 
agonies. True to his early impressions, he 
exhibited dissimulation to the last. It is re- 
markable that this reign of blood was distin- 
guished by some wise and admirable ordi- 
nauces, owing to the influence of the virtuous 
chancellor L’Hopital, who chose a device for 
the king consisting of two columns, on which 
were engraved Piety and Justice, so typical of 
the author of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
He left no children, and was succeeded hy, 
Henry I1T.—Moreri. Millot. Nouv. Dict. Hist. . 
CHARLES I, king of England and Scot- 
land, was born in Scotland in the year 1600, 
being the second son of James VI and Anne 
of Denmark. Soon after the birth of Charles, 
James succeeded tothe crown of England, and 
upon the death of prince Henry in 1612, the 
former was created prince of Wales. The 
youth of Charles appears to have passed re- 
spestably, little being recorded of him previously 
to his romantic journey into Spain in company 
with Buckingham, in order to pay his court in 
person to the Spanish Infanta. Through the 


arrogance of Buckingham this match was pre- , 


vented, and the prince was soon after con- 
tracted to Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry 
IV of France. In 1625 he acceded to the 
throne on the death of his father, and received 
the kingdom embroiled in aSpanish war, and 
full of suspicion and dislike to the minister 
Buckingham. The first parliament which he 
summoned being much more disposed to state 
grievances than grant supplies, was dissolv- 
ed; and by loans and other expedients an 
expedition was fitted out against Spain, which 
terminated in disgrace and disappomtment. In 
the next year a new parliament was summoned; 
and the disgust an P savaged which prevailed 
between the king and this assembly, laid the 
foundation of the misfortunes of his reign. 
The House of Commons impeached the minis- 
ter, and the king supported him. They held 
fast the public purse, and he intimated a 
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design of following new counsels should ts 
continue to resist his will; and suddenly and 
angrily diseolved them after a short session, 
while they were preparing a remonstrance 
against the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without consent of parliament. Charles then 
began to employ his threatened mode of rais- 
ing funds, by loans, benevolences, and similar 
unpopular proceedings ; which, however par- 
tially sanctioned by precedent, were wholly op- 
posed to the rising notions of civil liberty 
throughout the nation, and to the constitu- 
tional doctrine which rendered the Commons 
the guardian and dispenser of the public trea- 
sure. His difficulties were further increased 
by a preposterous war with France, in gratifi- 
cation of the private enmity of Buchingham, 
who added to the odium against him by an ill- 
lated expedition in assistance of the Hugue- 
nots of Rochelle. In 1628 the king was 
obliged to call for a new parliament, which 
showed itself equally opposed to arbitrary mea- 
sures as its predecessor, and after voting the 
supplies, prepared a bill called, ‘ A petition 
of right, recognising all the legal privileges of 
the subject,” which, notwithstanding the em- 
ployment of ajl manner of arts and expedients 
to avoid it, Charles was constrained to pass 
nto a law ; and had the concession been une- 
,uivocal and sincere, and the constitutional 
mode of government, which it implied, been 
‘eally adopted by both sides, much that follow- 
‘d might have been prevented. Charles, 
however, by his open encouragement of the 
doctrines of such divines as Sibthorpe and 
“Mainwaring, who publicly inculcated the doc- 
wine of passive obedience, and represented all 
‘imitation of kingly power as seditious and im- 
pious, too clearly sanctioned the jealousy of 
the Commons ; who were not in consequence led 
.O rest in confidence, or to slacken their attacks 
upon Buckingham, on which account they were 
suddenly prorogued. The assassination of the 
‘avourite soon after, by the enthusiast Felton, 
‘emoved that source of discord, and Charles 
2ecame more his own minister ; and some dif- 
ferences with his queen, which had been fo- 
mented by Buckingham, being made up, he 
ever after continued much under her influence. 
The parliament which met in January 1628, 
manifested so determined a spirit against the 
king’s claim of levying tonnage and poundage 
‘vy his own authority, that it was suddenly dis- 
solved, and Charles was determined to try to 
reign without one. For this purpose having 
judiciously terminated the pending wars be- 
tween France and Spain, he raised Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards so celebrated as lord 
Strafford, to the principal place in his councils. 
This able statesman had begun his political ca- 
reer in Opposition to the court, but having been 
gained over, was, by his austerity, talent, and 
firmness, rendered an exceedingly fit instrument 
‘oO curb the spirit of resistance to prerogative 
‘hich had become s0 strong ar: the Com- 
mons. In ecclesiastical affairs, Charles, un- 
happily for himself and the church, was guided 
by the councils of Laud, then bishop of Lon- 
don, 8 prelate whose learning and pioty were 
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debased by puerile superstition, and a zeal as 
indiscreet as intolerant. Under these councils 
some years passed away in the execution of 
sg for raising money without the aid of par- 
iament, with other dangerous expedients, both 
in a civil and religious sense. ‘he arbitrary 
courts of High Commission and Star Chamber, 
in the hands of Laud, also exercised, in many 
instances, the most grievous oppression; of 
which the treatment of Williams, bishop of Lin- 


coln, and others, affords memorable examples. 


In 1634, ship-money began to be levied, which, 
being strictly applied to naval purposes, the 
nation at large acquiesced in it with less than 
usuai repugnance; and although some writers 
courageously attacked the court against the 
principle, they were treated with so much se- 
verity, that others were deterred from follow- 
ing their example. So desperate did the 
cause of liberty at this time appear, that great 
numbers of the puritans emigrated to New 
England ; and by order of the court a ship was 
stopped, in which were sir Arthur Hazelrig, 
John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell. It was 
in 1637, not long after this remarkable event, 
that Hampden commenced the career of re- 
sistance by rfusing to pay ship-money ; the 
night to levy which, without authority of par- 
liament, he was determined to bring before a 
court oflaw. His cause was argued for twelve 
days in the court of Exchequer ; and althongh 
he Jost it by the decision of eight of the judges 
out of twelve, the discussion of the question 
was followed by the most important conse- 
quences in its operation upon public oy inion. 
It was in Scotland, however, that formal war- 
like opposition was destined to commence. 
From the beginning of his reign, Charles had 
endeavoured to introduce a liturgy, copied 
from the English ; an innovation which pro- 
duced the most violent tumults, and ended in 
the formation of the famous Covenant in 1638, 
by which all classes of people mutually en- 
gaged to stand by each other. The cove- 
nanters levied an army, which the king op- 
posed by an ill-disciplined English force, so 
equivocally inclined, that not able to trust to it, 
Charles agreed to a sort of pacification. The 
next year he raised another army, but his 
finances being exhausted, after an intermission 
of eleven years, he again assembled a parlia- 
ment, who, as usual, began to state grievances 
previously to granting supplies. sing all 
patience, the king once more hastily dissolved 
it, and prosecuted several members who had 
distinguished themselves by their opposition. 
Raising money in the best manner he could 
devise, an English army was again made to 

roceed towards the north ; but being defeated 

y the Scots, it became obvious that affairs 
could no longer be managed without a parlia- 
ment, and in 1640 that dreaded assembly was 
again summoned, which proved to be the fa- 
mous long parliament, whose career forms so 
memorable a portion of English history. It is 
not within the limits of this work to detail the 
historical proceedings connected with the per- 
secution, condemnation, and execution of Straf- 
ford and Laud; or the various measures of 
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reaction in regard to ship-money, tonnage, aud 
poundage, and the aholition of the cigucemes 
courts of High Commission and Star Cham- 
bers ; suffice it tosay, that Charles soon found 
himself reduced into a comparatively passive 
spectator of the ascendancy of the democrati- 
cal portion of the constitution ; and was obliged, 
both in Scotland and in England, to yield to 
the torrent which assailed him. In the mean 
time a flame burst out in Ireland which had no 
small effect in kindling the ensuing conflagra- 
tion at home. The oppressed catholic popula- 
tion of that country, seeing, 1n the confusion of 
the times, what they deemed a favourable op- 
portunity for regaining their rights, laid a plan 
for a universal insurrection. They failed by 
in accident in Dublin, but a dreadful massacre 
of the protestants took place in every other 
part of the island. The old catholic settlers of 
‘he English pale also joined the native Irish; 
and in order to strengthen their cause, pretend- 
ed to act in consequence of a royal commission, 
and to have in view the defence of the king’s 
plerogative against a puritanical and republican 
parliament. ‘This pretended commission is now 
generally deemed a forgery ; but such was the 
supposed partiality of Charles to popery, this 
event added considerably to popular disaffec- 
tion. The parliament being summoned, the 
king left the conduct of the war entirely to it; 
but it now became evident that the Commons 
ntended systematically to pursue their advan- 
tages, and to reduce the crown to a stau of 
complete dependance. ‘They framed a remon- 
strance, containing a recapitulation of all the 
errors of the reign ; renewed an attempt for 
excluding bishops from the house of Lords ; 
passed ordinances against superstitious prac- 
tices; and so inflamed the popular odium 
against the episcopal orders, as to intimidate 
its members from attending their duty in par- 
liament. At length, it being apparent that 
either the zealous adherents of prerogative, or 
those who were anxious to frame the yovern- 
ment upon a more democratic basis, must give 
way; Charles, instigated, it is supposed, by 
the injudicious advice of his queen and Yord 
Digby, caused his attorney-general to enter, 
in the house of Peers, an accusation against five 
leading members of the Commons, and sent a 
sergeant-at-arms to the house to demand them. 
Receiving an evasive answer, he the next day 
proceeded himself to the house, with an armed 
retinue, to seize their persons. Aware of this 
intention, they had previously withdrawn ; but 
the king’s appearance with a guard, caused 
the house to break up in great disorder and in- 
dignation. The accused members retired into 
the city; where a committee of the house 
was appointed to sit, and the city militia was 
mustered under a commander appointed by 
parliament, which also demanded the control 
of the army. Here the king made his last 
stand, the matter having now arrived at a 
stage which arms alone could decide. — The 
queen fled to Holland to procure ammunition, 
and Charles, with the prince of Wales, pro-~ 
ceeded northwards, and for a time fixed their 
residence at York. aes was received in 
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his progress with great demonstrations of loy- 
alty from the gentry ; and many eminent and 
virtuous characters, who had been the consci- 
entious opposers of his arbitrary measures in 
the first instance, now joined his party. On 
the other hand, all the puritans, the inhabi- 
tants of the great trading towns, and those 
who had adopted republican notions of govern- 
ment, sided with the parliament ; and in no 
public contest was more private and public 
virtue ranged on both sides, bowever alloyed, 
as in all such cases, with ambition, bigotry, 
and the baser passions. The military transac- 
tions of this great quarrel will not be expected 
here. The first action of consequence was the 
battle of Edge-hill; and although indecisive, 
it enabled the king to approach London, and 
produce considerable alarm. He then retired 
to Oxford, and negociations were entered into 
which proved unavailable. Nothing decisive 
however happened against the royal side, un- 
til the battle of Marston-moor in 1644, which 
was chiefly gained by the skill aud valour of 
Cromwell. The succeeding year completed 
the ruin of the hing’s affairs, by the loss of the 
celebrated battle of Naseby. Thenceforward 
a series of disasters attended his armies 
throughout the hingdom, and he took the re- 
solution of throwing himself into the hands of 
the Scottish army, then lying before Newark. 
He was received with respect, although placed 
under a guard as a prisoner, and a series of 
abortive negociations ensuing, an agreement 
was made with the parliament to surrender 
him to their commissioners, on the payment of 
a large sum claimed as arrears by the Scottish 
army. The king was accordingly surrended to 
the commissiuners appointed ; and was carried, 
an the first place to Holmby-house in North- 
amptonshire, subsequently to the head-qnar- 
ters of the army at Reading, and soon after to 
Hampton-court ; where he was treated with no 
small portion of the respect exacted by his 
station, In the meantime however, the army 
and independents becoming all-powerful, he 
was led into some fears for his personal safety, 
and making his escape with a few attendants, 
proceeded to the southern coast. Not meeting 
a vessel as he expected, he crossed over to the 
isle of Wight, and put himself into the hands 
of Hammond, the governor, a creature of 
Cromwell's, by whom he was lodged in Caris- 
brook castle. While in this remote situation, 
the Scots, ashamed of the manner in which 
they had delivered him up, and indignant at 
the proceedings of the English, marched a con- 
siderable army to his relief, under the duke of 
Hamilton. This force, although strengthened 
by a large body of English royalists, was en- 
tirely routed and dispersed by Cromwell, as 
were insurrections in Kent and Essex, by Fair- 
fax, During this employment of the army 
and its leaders, a new negociation was opened 
with the king in the Isle of Ai who agreed 
to nearly every thing demanded of him, except 
the abolition of episcopacy ; and so much had 
it now become the interest of the parliament 
itself to comply with him, that a vote was at 
length carried, that the king’s concessions were 
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a sufficient ground for a treaty. The tri- 
umphant army however on its return, cleared the 
house of all the members opposed to its views 
by force; and thereby procuring a reversal of 
this vote, the king’s person was again seized, 
and being brought from the Isle of Wight to 
Hurst Castle, preparations were made for try- 
ing him on the capita! charge of high treason 
against the people. As the house of Lords re- 
fused to concur in a vote for this purpose, the 
Commons declared its concurrence unneces- 
sary ; and the king being conducted to London, 
and stripped of all ensigns of royalty, was 
brought before the court of justice, specially 
erected for thia unprecedented trial, on the 
20th Jan. 1649. The behaviour of Charles 
had been calm and dignified throughout his 
adversity, and in no respect was it more so than 
on this most eventful occasion. Three times he 
objected to the authority of the court, when 
brought before it, and supported his refusal 
by clear and cogent arguments. At length, 
evidence being heard against him, on the proof 
that he had appeared in arms against the par- 
liamentary forces, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against him. He requested a con- 
ference with both houses, which was rejected, 
and only three days were allowed him to pre- 
pare for his fate. As he left the tribunal he 
was insulted by a portion of the soldiery, and 
other base and unpardonable indignities were 
offered to him, which he bore with dignified 
equanimity. The interposition of foreign 
powers, the devotion of friends and ministers, 
who sought to save him by taking all the 
blame upon themselves were vain ; and after 
passing three days between condemnation and 
execution, in religious exercises, and in tender 
interviews with his friends and family, he was 
led to the scaffold. ‘This extraordinary exe- 
cution took place before the banqueting- house, 
Whitehall, on the 30th Jan. 1649; where, 
after addressing the people around him with 
great firmness and composure, the ill-fated ki 
submitted to the fatal stroke. Thus died 
Charlies I, in the forty-ninth year of his age; 
than whom few hings have been more distin- 

‘Shed for the virtues which ornament and 

Unify private life. He was in an eminent 
degree temperate, chaste, and religious, and 
although somewhat calm and reserved in de- 
meanour, was highly kind and affectionate in 
fact, and secured the warmest attachment of 
those who had accessto him. His talents 
were also considerable ; but he shone more in 
suffering than in acting, and was deficient in 
the decision and self-reliance which are ne- 
ceasary to superior executive ability. His 
mind was cultivated by letters, and a taste for 
the polite arts, particularly painting, the pro- 
fessors of which he vaiiniticently encouraged ; 
and the collections of worke of art which he 
made in lis prosperity, show great judgment 
in the selection. He had also a feeling for 
poetry, and wrote in a-good style in prose, 
without reference to the famous ‘* Eikon Basi- 
like,”’ his claim to which is now generally dis- 
puted. To all these personal and private ac- 
quirements, he joined a graceful figure, and 
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pleasing countenance; and under happier cir- 
cumstances would doubtless have been regard - 
ed as avery accomplished sovereign. With 
respect to his political character, as exhibited 
in the great struggle between himself and the 
parliament, it is impossible not to perceive 
that he strove to maintain a portion of prero- 
gative that had become totally incompatible 
with any theory of civil and religious liberty ; 
but it is equally certain that he only sought to 
retain what his predecessors had possessed, 
and that power never concedes willingly. 
There are periods possibly in the history of 
every people in which old and new opinions 
conflict, and a concussion hecomes unavoidable; 
and it was the misfortune of Charles to occupy 
the throne at a time when the developement 
of the representative system necessarily en- 
countered the claims of prerogative. His fate 
forms a political, not a moral question ; for it is 
certain, that if the parliament had acquiesced 
in the kingly pretensions, as usuaily explained 
by Laud and the high churchmen of the day, 
it would have dwindled into a mere registry of 
royal edicts, like those of France. On the 
other hand, Charles acted a part which every 
monarch in his situation may be expected to 
act ; for a philosophical appreciation of the true 
nature of a political crisis, is scarcely te be 
expected from one who sits upon a throne. 
‘The most forcible accusation against Charles is 
on the score of sincerity; it is asserted that 
he never intended to fulfil the conditions im- 
posed upon him. This can scarcely be demed, | 
but it is equally certain that some of them 
might justly be deemed questionable, if not 
demanded with a direct view to produce that 
conduct in the hing which so naturally follow- 
ed. On the whole, the errors of Charles were 
more than atoned by his sufferings, and al- 
though many may demur to his title of mar- 
tyr, few will hesitate to regard him as a victim 
to a crisis which the growing power of the 
Commons, and the unsettled nature of the pre- 
fopative, rendered sooner or later inevitable. 
His fate too, like that of the house of Stuart 
generally, exhibits the danger and absurdity 
of those high theoretical notions of kingly pre- 
rogative, which, while they add very little to 
the real power of those whom they are intend- 
ed to favour, too frequently seduce them into 
encounters with currents of principle and ac- 
tion, a resistance to which is always futile, 
and penerally destructive.—Hnme. Rapin. 
CHARLES II, hing of England and Scot- 
land, son of Charles I and Henrietta Maria of 
France, was born in 1630. He was a refugee 
at the Hague on the death of his father, on 
which he immediately assumed the royal title. 
He first intended to proceed to Ireland, but was 
prevented by the progress of Cromwell. He 
therefore listened to an invitation from the 
Scots, who had proclaimed him their king ; and 
being obliged to throw himself into the hands 
of the rigid presbyterians, they subjected him 
to so many severities and mortifications, as in- 
duced him to regard that sect ever after with 
extreme aversion. In 1651 he was crowned 
at Scone, but the approach of Cromwell, with 
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his conquering army, soon rendered his abode 
in Scotland unsafe. Hoping to be joined by 
the English royalists, he took the spirited re- 
solution of passing Cromwell and entering 
England. He was immediately pursued by 
that active commander, who, with a superior 
army, gained the battle of Worcester; and 
Charles, after a variety of imminent hazards, in 
one of which he was sheltered for twenty-four 
hours in the branches of a spreading oak, 
reached Shoreham in Sussex, and got a pas- 
sage to France. He passed some years in Pa- 
ris, little regarded by the court, which was 
awed by the power of the English common- 
wealth, and this indignity induced him to re- 
tire to Cologne. It is the province of history 
to state the circumstances that produced the 
Restoration; which general Monk so conducted, 
that Charles, without a struggle, succeeded at 
once to all those dangerous prerogatives, which 
it had cost the nation so much blood and trea- 
ure, first to abridge, and then to abolish. This 
unrestrictive return was not more injurious to 
the nation, than fatal to the family of the 
Stuarts, which, had a more rational policy pre- 
vailed, might have occupied the throne at this 
moment. On the 29th May 1660, Charles 
entered his capital amidst universal and almost 
frantic acclamations; and the different civil and 
religious parties vied with each other in loy- 
alty and submission. His first measures were 
prudent and conciliatory. Hyde, lord Claren- 
don, was made chancellor and prime minister; 
and an act of indemnity was passed, from 
which those alone were excepted, who had an 
immediate concern with the late king’s death. 
A settled revenue was accepted in lieu of 
wardship and purveyance, and the army was re- 
duced. In respect to religion, there was less 
indulgence ; for not only were prelacy and the 
parhamentary rights of bishops restored, which 
was to be expected, but an act of umformity 
was passed, by the conditions of which, nearly 
all the presbyterian clergy were driven to a 
resignation of their livings. In 1662 he mar- 
ried the infanta of Portugal, a prudent and 
virtuous princess, but in no way calculated to 
acquire the affection of a man like Charles. 
The indolence of his temper, and the expences 
of his licentious way of life, soon involved him 
in pecuniary difficulties, and the unpopular 
sale of Dunkirk to the French, was one of his 
most early expedients to relieve himself. In 
1665 arupture took place with Holland, which, 
as it proceeded from commercial rivalry, was 
willingly supported by parliament. It was at- 
tended, in the first instance, by various naval 
successes; but France and Denmark entering 
into the war, as allies of the Dutch, the Eng- 
lish were overmatched, and a Dutch fleet en- 
tered the Thames, and proceeding up the Med- 
way, burnt and destroyed ships as high as 
Chatham. Such was the naval disgrace of a 
reign, which on many other accounts 18 pro~ 
bably the most nationally discreditable one in 
the English annals. The domestic calamities 
of a dreadful plague in 1665, and of the great 
fire of London in 1666, added to the djs- 
asters of the petods a after, Clarendon, 
Zz 
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who had become very unpopular, and was per- 
sonally disagreeable to Charles, was dimissed, 
and sought shelter from his enemies by a vo- 
luntary exile. A triple alliance between Eng- 
land, Hollaud, and Sweden, for the purpose of 
checking the ambition of Louis XIV, followed. 
It did honour tothe political talents of sir William 
Temple, and was one of the few public measures 
of the reign which deserved approbation. The 
thoughtless profusion of Charles however, soon 
involved him in a condition which rendered 
him the mere pensioner of Louis ; hy whose 
recret nid Le was supported in all his at- 
tempts to abridge the freedom of his people. 
In 1670 he threw bimeelf into the hands of the 
five piel wll ministers collectively, deno- 
minated the cabal, who supported him in every 
attempt to muke himself independent of par- 
liament. A visit which Charles received from 
bis sister, the duchess of Orleans, was render- 
ed subservient to French pohcy, by means of 
one of her attendant ladies, a beautiful French 
woman. This female made, as was intended, 
a conquest of Charles, who created her duchess 
of Portsmouth ; and amidst all his other attach. 
ments, she retained an influence over him wiaich 
kept him steadily attached to France. The 
party troubles of this reign commenced about 
this time by the open declaration of the duke of 
York, presumptive heir to the crown, that he 
was a convert to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Soon after the ministry broke the triple alli- 
ance, and planned a rupture with the Dutch ; 
and as the king did not choose to apply to par- 
liament for money to carry on the projected 
war, he caused the exchequer to be shut up in 
January 1672, and by several other disgrace- 
ful and arbitrary proceedings, gave great dis- 
gust and alarm to the nation. e naval ope- 
tations against the Dutch were by no means 
successful, and a new parliament being called, 
which strongly expressed the discontent of the 
nafion, the cabal was dissolved, and a separate 

ace made with Holland in 1674. Divisions 
an the cabinet, fluctuations in the king’s mea- 
sures, and parliamentary contests followed, 
and occupied the next three years; until in 
1677, Charles performed a popular act by mar- 
rying his niece, the princess Mary, to the 
prince of Orange. By taking some decided 
steps in favour of the Dutch, he also forward- 
ed the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. The same 
year was distinguished by the pretended dis- 
covery of the celebrated popish plot, for the 
assassination of the king, and the introduction 
© the catholic religion. Nothwithstanding the 
infamous characters of Oates and Bedloe, and 
the improbable nature of their disclosures, their 
tale, supported by an universal suspicion of 
the secret influence of a catholic faction, met 
with universal belief; and in relation thereto, 
the parliament exhibited nearly as much cre- 
dulity and heat as the vulgar. Many catho- 
lic lords were conmi:ted ; Coleman, the duke 
of York’s secretary, and several priests were 
hanged; and avenerable novleman, the ear! of 
Stafford” was beheaded. The duke of York 
thought fit to retire to Brussels ; and a bill for 
his exclusion from the throne passed the house 
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of Commons. Such was the state of the cour - 
try, that Charles was obliged to give way to 
some popular measures, and the great palla- 
dium of civil liberty, the habeas corpus bill, 
passed this sessions. The temper of the par- 
liament was so much excited, that the king 
first prorogued, and then dissolved it. ‘The 
court now sought to establish a balance of par- 
ties ; to distinguish which, the terms whig and 
tory were about this time invented. In 1680 
a new parliament assembled, and the Commons 
again passed the exclusion bill, which was 
rejected by the Lords. This parliament was 
also dissolved in the next year, and a new one 
called at Oxford, which proved so restive, that 
a sudden dissolution ensued; and, like his fa- 
ther, Charles determined henceforward to 
govern without one. By the aid of the tory 
gentry and the clergy, he obtained loyal ad- 
dresses from all parts of the kingdom ; and. at- 
tachment to high monarchical principles be- 
came again in vogue, The charge of plots and 
conspiracies was now brought against the 
presbyterians; a person named College was 
executed upon the same infamous evidence as 
had been previously turned against the papists ; 
and the famous earl of Shaftesbury, who hea l- 
ed the popular party, was brought to trial, but 
acquitted. The nonconformists generally, were 
also treated with much rigour; and a step of 
great moment in the progress to arbitrary 
power, was the instituting suits at law (quo 
warrantos) against most of the corporations in 
the kingdom, by which they were intimidated 
to a resignation of their charters, in order to 
receive them back so modelled as to render 
them much more dependant than before. 
These rapid strides towards the destruction 
of liberty, at length produced the celebrated 
Rye-house plot: which certainly intended 
resistance, but that the assassination of the 
king was ever formally projected, seems very 
doubtful. It certainly formed no part of he 
intention of lord William Russel ; whose execu- 
tion, with that of Alyernon Sidney, on account 
of 1t, forms one of the sinking events of this 
disgraceful reign. Charles was at this time 
as absolute as any sovereign in Europe, and 
had he been an active prince, the fetters of 
tyranny might have been completely riveted. 
Scotland, which at different petits uf his 
reign had been thrown into insurrection by the 
arbitrary attempts to restore episcopacy, was at 
length completely dragooned into submission ; 
and the relics of the covenanters were sup- 

ressed with circumstances of yreat barbarity. 

t is said however, that Charles was becoming 
uneasy at this plan, which was chiefly sup- 
ported by the bigoted austerity of the duke of 
York; and that he had made a resolution to 
relax, when he expired, from the consequences 
of an apoplectic fit, in February 1685, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of 
his reign. At his death he received the sa- 
crament according to the rites of the Roman 
church; and thus proved himself to have been, 
during the whole of his life, as hypocritical as 
profligate, The character of Charles [1 re- 
quizes jittle analysis. He was a confirmed 
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sensualist and voluptuary ; and owing to the ' remained some time at Bender, protected by the 


example of him and his court, his reign was the 
era of the most dissolute manners that ever 
prevailed in England. The stage was an open 
school of licentiousness, and polite literature 
was altogether infected by it. Charles was a 
man of wit, and a judge of good writing in cer- 
tain lines ; but was too deficient in sensibility to 
feel either the sublime or the beautiful, in com- 
position ; neither was he generous even to the 
writera whom he applauded. He possessed 
an easy, sauntering species of good nature, but 
united with it a total indifference to any thing 
but his own pleasure ; and no man could be 
more destitute of honour or generosity. His 
ideas of the relation between king and subject, 
were evinced by his observation on Lauderdale’s 
cruelties in Scotland : ‘‘ 1 perceive,’’ said he, 
*‘that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
things against the people of Scotland; but I 
cannot find that he has acted any thing con- 
trary to my interest.” Yet with all his sel- 
fishnesa and demerits as a king, Charles always 
preserved a share of popularity with the mul- 
titude, from the easiness of his manners. 
Pepys’ memoirs, and other private documents 
however, clearly show the opinion of the more 
reflective portion of his subjects ; and it is now 
pretty generally admitted, that as he was him- 
self a most dishonourable and heartless mo- 
march and man, so his reign exhibited the 
English character in a more disgraceful light 
than any other in British history. It need not 


be added, that he left many illegitimate chil-. 
dren, the descendants of some of whom are— 
still among the leading peerage of the country. 


The fate of his most distinguished son, the 
ill-fated duke of Monmouth, is an affair of 
history.—Hume. Rapin. 

CHARLES XII, king of Sweden, a prince 
who seems to have been inspired with a disin- 
terested love of warfare beyond all other con- 
querors on record. He was born in 1682, and 
succeeded his father Charles XI in 1697. 
Many stories are told of his daring and reso- 
lute behaviour when a child ; and he had no 
sooner attained regal power, than he displayed 
the reckless bravery of his disposition. He 
was scarcely eighteen when he successively 
defeated Frederick IV king of Denmark, Au- 
gustus king of Poland, aud the czar Peter I, 
who had formed a league against Sweden. 
Pursuing his career, he invaded Poland, and in 
1706 dethroned Augustus, and gave that king- 
dom to Stanislaus. He then determined on 
the conquest of Russia. Rejecting all over- 
tures from the czar, he set out from Saxony in 
1707, with a powerful army, accustomed to 
victory under his command. The Muscovites 
fled before him, or submitted ; and after ob- 
taining several advantages over detached bo- 
dies of the emperor's forces, he marched to- 
wards Moscow through the deserts of the 
Ukraine. His career was cut short by the 
disastrous battle of Pultowa in 1709, in which 
he was defeated by the Russians, his troops 
almost all killed or taken prisoners, and he 
himself wounded, and spr ie to take refuge 
in Turkey with a few of his officers, He 
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grand signor, who was at war with the czur. 
Peace taking bec between those potentates, 

esired to leave the Turkish do- 
minions. He refused to depart, and fortifying 


‘his house, sustained a regular siega ; but the 
building was set on fire, and he was taken 


prisoner, fighting like a madman. At length 


‘ he set off for his own dominions almost unat- 


tended, and arrived there in safety in 1714, 
All his disasters had not quelled his rage for 
warfare. He raised a new army, with which 
he laid siege to Fredericshal in Norway, and 


| was killed, either by some person near him, or 


by a shot from the fortress, as he was recon- 
noitring, on the evening of December 11th, 
1718.— Voltaire Hist. de Charles XII, 
CHARLETON (Wa reg) an English phy- 
Sician, distinguished chiefly as a writer on an- 
tiquities. He was born at Shepton Mallet in 
Somersetshire in 1619, and was educated at 
Oxford. He was there in 1642, when that 
city was the head quarters of the royal party, 
to which he adhered, and was appointed phy- 
sician in ordinary to Charles I, through whose 
favour he obtained the degree of MD. He 
went abroad with Charles II, and returning 
home at the Restoration, became a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1689 he was elected 
president of the college of Pnysicians, which 
station he held till 1691. Soon after he re- 
tired to the island of Jersey, in consequence, 
as it is stated, of pecuniary uifficulties. Ile 
died in 1707. The works of Dr Charleton are 
very numerous, relating toa theology, natural 
history, natural philosophy, and medicine ; be- 
sides his treatise entitled ‘« Chorea Gigantum ; 
or the most famous Antiquity of Great Bri- 
tain, Stonehenge, restored to the Danes,’’ 
1663, 4to: designed as a refutatiun of the hy- 
pothesis of Inigo Jones, who ascribed the erec- 
tion of Stonehenge to the Romans, This is 
an ingenious and learned production ; and si- 
milar praise may be extended to Charleton’s 
tracts on zoology, particularly his ‘‘ Onomas- 
ticon Zoicon,”’ the object of which is to give 
a classified arrangement of animals, and to 
indentify them under the various names be- 
stowed on them by different naturalists.— 
Wood's Athen Oxon. Biog.Dict. Aikin’s G.Biog. 
CHARLETON (Lrwis) an English mathe- 
matician of the fourteenth century. Bale 
calls him Ludovicus Caerleon, and supposes 
him to have been a native of the town of that 
name in Monmouthshire. He was an ecclesi- 
astic, and after he had prosecuted his studies 
at each of the English universities with much 
assiduity and success, he was made chancellor 
of Oxford in 1357. He was promoted to the 
bishopric of Ilereford in 136%, and died in 
1369. This prelate is said to have been a pros 
found theologian, and a proficient in the ma- 
thematical science of the age in which he lived, 
and he was also acquainted with medicine.— 
Duncomb’s Hist. of Herefordshire. 
CHARLEVOIX (Perer Francis Xavier) 
a French Jesuit, was born at St Quintin in 
1684, and taught languages and philosophy 
with some reputation. He was for some years 
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a missionary in America, and on his return had 
a chief share in the ‘‘ Journal de Trevoux,”’ 
for twenty -four years. He died in 1761, greatly 
esteemed for bis high moral character and ex- 
tensive learning. is works are—1. ‘‘ His- 
toire et Description Génerale de Japon ; 
‘* Histoire Générale de Paraguay ;” ‘‘ His- 
toire del’Isle de St Dominique ;” ‘* Vie de Mere 
Marie de )’Incarnation ;” and “ Histoire Gé- 
nérale de la Nouvelle France ;” of which the 
latter is most valuable, describing his own ex- 
perience, and the manners and customs of the 
native Americans, for which he is often quoted 
as a writer of good authority. His style is 
simple and unafiected, but not perfectly cor- 
rect.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Haller Bibl. Botan. 
CHARNOCK (SreprHen) a nonconformist 
divine, was born in London in 1628, and re- 
ceived his education at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, under Dr William Sancroft. On quit- 
ting this university at the commencement of 
the civil war between Charles I and the par- 
liament, he became minister of a congregation at 
Southwark, and made many converts by his elo- 
quence. He soon however quitted Southwark 
for New college, Osford, of which he became 
a fellow, and in 1652 senior proctor of the uni- 
versity, the duties of which office he discharged 
with great reputation. On leaving Oxford he 
went to Ireland, and resided for some time 
with sir Henry Cromwell, and during his stay 
there, preached a Raed at Dublin to numer- 
ous congregations. Being ejected by the act 
of uniformity, he returned to England and 
preached for fifteen years to a congregation of 
dissenters in London, where he died in 1680. 
His works were collected and published in 2 
vols. folio. ‘The doctrines which they contain 
are Calvinistical, and they possess much genius 
and originality ; the ‘‘ Discourse on Provi- 
dence”’ 18 considered the best. He was a pro- 
found scholar and theologian, and possessed 
great amiability of temper.—Calumy. 
CHARKONDAS, an ancient legislator, and 
a native of Catania in Sicily, flourished about 
444 years BC. He is celebrated for a code 
of laws which he gave to the inhabitants of 
Thuriom in Magna Grecia, rebuilt by the 
Sybarites. The following are the most remark- 
able of bis laws—-ist. Whoever married a se- 
cond time, having children by his first wife, 
was excluded from public dignities, under the 
idea that being bad fathers they would make 
bad magistrates. @d. All deserters or idlers 
were to appear three days iu the city in wo- 
men’s clothes. 3d. Regarding ignorance as 
the mother of all vice, he commanded all the 
citizens to be instructed in the sciences and 
letters. He also forbade any citizen to appear 
armed at the public assemblies ; but one day 
returning from a military expedition, he was 
informed that there was a tomult at one of 
these assemblies, and immediately going to 
appease it, he forgot to ley aside his sword. 
It being observed to him that he had violated 
bis own law, he answered, ‘‘I will confirm it 
and seal it with my own blood,”’ and plunged 
his weapon into his breast.— Diodorus, Diog. 
Laertius. Valer. Maazimus, 
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CHARPENTIER (Francis) one of the 
French: literati of the aye of Louis XIV. He 
was a native of Paris, and destined for the 
profession of an advocate, which he never fol- 
lowed. His reputation for learning procured 
him admission into the French academy in 
1651, and having been employed by Colbert 
to write in favour of the establishment of an 
East-India company, that minister rewarded 
his labours by making him a member of the 
then newly instituted Academy of Inscriptions, 
Charpentier engaged in the controversy among 
his learned contemporaries on the comparative 
merit of ancient and modern writers, and his 
advocating the superiority of the latter, ex- 
posed him to the satirical animadversions of 
Boileau, to which he also laid himself open by 
his gross flattery of the grand monarque, in his 
academical speeches and other compositions. 
Hie died in 1702, aged eighty-two, after hav- 
ing been dean, or senior member of the French 
Academy. Hewas the author of a treatise 
‘* On the Excellence of the French Language,’’ 
2 vols. 12mo, and other works,—Aikin’s G. 
Biog. 

CHARRON (Prrer) aFrench divine, was 
born at Paris in 1541. He was brought up to 
the bar, and admitted an advocate in the par- 
liament of Paris; but after attending to his pro- 
fession for five or six years, he quitted it in dis- 
gust, and applied himself to the study of theo- 
logy and pulpit eloquence, and taking priest’s 
orders, became a celebrated preacher. , Several 
bishops endeavoured to engage him as theolo- 
gal canon of their churches ; and he occupied 
this situation successively in the cathedrals of 
Bazas, Acqs, Leictoure, Agen, Cohors, Con- 
dom, and Bourdeaux. Queen Margaret made 
him her chaplain, and he was in the retinue of 
cardinal d’Armagnac, legate at Avignon. In 
1588 he returned to Paris in consequence of a 
vow he had made to enter among the Carthu- 
sians there ; but the prior of the Chartreux 
refusing to admit him, as being too old to 
adopt their discipline, he applied to the prior 
of the Celestines, who likewise rejected his 
application, and he was then absolved from his 
vow, and determined to remain asecular priest. 
He returned to Bourdeaux, and became the 
intimate friend of Montaigne, then one of the 
stars of that city ; who in his will granted him 
the privilege of bearing his arms, a great con- 
cession in the esteem of a Gascon. In 1594 
Charron published a strictly orthodox work, 
entitled the ‘‘Three Truths: 1. That there isa 
God andatrue Religion; 2. That the Christian 
Religion is the true Religion; 3. That the Ro- 
man Catholic is the only true Church.” This 
piece obtained for him the dignity of grand 
vicar, and a canonship at Calais. In 16.0 he 
printed a volume of ‘ Christian Discourses ;’’ 
and in 1601 appeared the first edition of his 
famous “ Treatise on Wisdom.” Notwith- 
standing his high character for sincerity, this 
book caused him to be ranked among the most 
dangerous of freethinkers. It was condemned 
by the Sorbonne, the Chatelet, and the parlia- 
ment; and the Jesuit Garasse attacked it with 
great rancorr and even scurrility. ‘I'Le fact 
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was that Charron assumed the ticklish ground 
of proving the Christian religion to be incom-~ 
patible with reason, in order to inculcate faith 
and an implicit submission to authority. Hence 
he asserts that strength of mind leads to athe- 
ism, and that the immortality of the soul can- 
not be adequately supported by natural argu- 
ments. He also gave great offence by main- 
taining that although all religions pretend to 
divine inspiration, all have been received by 
human hands and means. He displeased too 
by dwelling on the differences that have all 
ways subsisted among Christians, and upon 
the extraordinary evils to which they have 
given birth, and was at the same time accused 
of stating the urguments against revelation, 
with too much strength and plausibility. On 
these accounts, when the second edition came 
to be printed great opposition was made to it 
by the theologians; and it was only through 
the interest of the president Jeannin that the 
impression was allowed, after the author had 
softened some of the offending passages. Char- 
ron however met with many defenders, and 
his freedom of philosophising has been deemed 
creditable to Limeelf and the age. In charac- 
ter he was gay and lively; but with many 
smart and ingenious observations, his view of 
human nature, in his celebrated book, is on the 
whole gloomy. He was justly accused of co- 
pying Montaigne, whose essays undoubtedly 
led to the ‘“‘ Treatise on Wisdom.” He died 
suddenly in the streets of Paris in 1603.—_, 
Bayle. Noun. Dict. Hist. | 
CHARTIER (Auary) archdeacon of Paris, | 
and secretary to Charles VI and VII. He 
has been called the father of French eloquence, 
a title which he merits rather by his prose than 
his verse. He seems to have concentrated in 
himself all that was deemed witty and elegant 
in the troublesome period in which he lived, 
but the most esteemed of his pieces is his 
‘‘Chronicle of Charles VII.” —~Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CHARTIER (Rene) a native of Vendome, 
and royal professor of medicine and physician 
to the king in the middle of the 17th century, 
employed great part of his life on an edition 
of the works of Galen aud Hippocrates, in 
Greek and Latin, in fourteen volumes ; the first 
of whi¢h was published in 1639, and the three , 
last after hisdeath. The subjects in this work 
are divided into eight classes, and great pains 
are taken to distinguish the false works from 
the original. He added several pieces from 
Theophilus, Palladius, Oribasius, &c. Char- 
tier however gained little fame by his labour, 
and it is even said by Freind and Mack that he 
left Hippocrates more incorrect than he found 
him.—Moreri, Haller Bibl. Med. Pract. 
CHASLES (Gricory per) a miscellaneous 
writer, was burn at Paris in 1659, and studied 
at the college de la Marche, where he became 
acquainted with Colbert de Seignelai, who 
procured him a situation in the navy. He 
passed the best part of his life in sailing to 
Canada, the Levant, and the East Indies. He 
was taken prisoner by the English in Canada, 
and had the same fate in Turkey.- He pos- 
sessed a good deal of satire, which he exercised 
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against the monks and the bull Unigenitas, 
In consequence of some of these sallies he was 
obliged to leave Paris and settle at Chartres, 
where he died in 1719 or 1720. His works 
are—‘* Leg Illustres Francoises ;”’ «* A Conti- 
nuation of Don Quixotte;” ‘ Joumal d’un 
Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales.”’—There 
was another Craszes flourished about the 
same period, Francis James, who was the 
compiler of the ‘* Dictionnaire de Justice.”— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHASSENEUZ (Bartuotomew pe) an 
eminent lawyer, was born at Issi 1’Evéque nea 
Autun in 1480. He became master of requests 
to Charles d’Amboise, governor of the Milan- 
ese, by whom he was employed at the court of 
Rome. In 1531 he was created a counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris, and the next year 
sole president of the parliament of Provence. 
On the decree issued by this body against the 
Vaudois of Merindo! and Cabrieres, who were 
condemned as pestilential heretics, because 
they acknowledged neither pope nor bishop, 
nor made use of any of the ceremonies of the 
catholic church, Chasseneuz was compelled 
by his office to sign the arret which con- 
demned them to be extirpated by fire and 
sword. He delayed the execution by humane 
artifices as long as he lived, and died in 1541 ; 
not without suspicion of being removed by the 
impatience of those who were anxious to begin 
the horrid persecution. He was the author of 
a commentary in Latin, on the ‘‘ Customs of 
Burgundy, and of almost all France ;’”’ ‘« Ca- 
talogus Glories Mundi ;” a work treating of 
precedence among persons in office ; ‘‘ Consi- 
lia,” consisting of consultations on points of 
law; and ‘‘ Les Epitaphes des Rois de France 
jusqu’a Francois 1, en Vers, avec leurs Effi- 

ies.”’—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CIIASTELAIN (Criavupe) a canon of Panis, 
where he was born in 1659, was so learned in 
all the rites, liturgies, and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic church, that he was placed by 
Harlay, archbishop of Paris, at the head of a 
commission for drawing up formularies for the 
use of his diocese. He had travelled through 
Italy, France, and Germany ; where he particu- 
larly observed the customs peculiar to each 
church. He composed the offices of several 
religious orders, and always received great ap- 
plause. His works are—‘* A Hagiological 
Dictionary,” inserted by Menage in his etymo- 
logies of the French tongue ; a ‘‘ Roman Mar- 
tyrology, translated into French, with two ad- 
ditions for each day,” and containing only the 
two first months of the year ; this was followed 
by the “ Universal logy,” upon a 6i- 
milar plan, published in 1709, a work of pro- 
found erudition. Menage says of him, that 
his age did not understand his merit ; and a 
person who had been seventeen times at Rome 
observed, that Chastelain, during his stay in 
that city, showed him more curiosities, and In- 
structed him in more facts than he had learned 
in all his other visits there. He died in 1712, 
leaving several works in MS, among which was 
a curious journal of his own life, an exact re- 
lation of all the great events of his time.— 
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There was another Caasretain or Casret- 
tanus (Grornce) a Flemish gentleman, 
brought up at the court of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and considered one of the best French 
scholars of hisday. He died in 1475. He 
wrote a “* Recueil des Choses Merveilleuses 
avenues de son tems, 1531 ;” 4to, in French 
verse; ‘ L’ Histoire de Jacques Lallain,” and 
other works, which are now only read by the 
curiously learned. ‘‘ Le Chevalier délibéré, ou 
La Mort du Duc de Bourgogne devant Nanci,” 
is also attributed to him.—Moreri. 
CHASTELET (Gasnrerte Emicie DE 
Brerveit, marchioness of). Thislady, who 
was the daughter of the baron of Bretueil, 
was born in 1706. Her wit and beauty pro- 
cured her many suitors, from among whom she 
chose the marquisdu Chastelet. The best an- 
cient and modern authors were familiar to her 
from her youth, but she applied herself more 
particularly to the study of natural philoso- 
ply and mathematics. Her first production 
was an institute of the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
entitled ‘* Institutions de Physique,” 8vo, 
addressed to her son and pupil. The sublime 
reveries of this philosopher afterwards appear- 
ing to her only as dreams, she abandoned him 
for Newton, whose ‘“ Principia,” she trans- 
lated with a commentary, which was not print- 
ed till after her death, when it was brought out 
under the inspection of the celebrated Clairaut. 
According to Voltaire’s account of her, study 
did not seclude her from the world, which she 
entered with pleasure, and enjoyed society 
like other women. Her memory was pow- 
erful, her eloquence great, and her taste for 
poetry very fine. Her personal character was 
not so unexceptionable ; it being generally 
understood that she assumed all the French 
licence in regard to gallantry which distio- 
ished the era to which she belonged. She 
ied in 1740.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CHASTELLUX (Puuiv Lewis, marquis 
aé) a French officer who served in America 
during the war between Great Britain and her 
colonies. He was afterwards promoted to the 
rank of marshal, and was a member of the 
French Academy. He died in 1788, aged 
fifty-four. In 1765 he published an essay on 
the union of poetry and music, which occasion- 
ed a literary controversy. Another of his 
works was translated into English, under the 
title of an ‘‘ Essay on Public Happiness ;’’ but 
he is principally known as the author of ‘* Tra- 
vels in North America,’’ which likewise ap- 
eared in an English dress, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘his last is a lively and amusing production, 
which however provoked the critical remarks 
of Brissot, who published an examination of 
the travels of Chastelleux.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CHATELETY (Pavt Hay, Sieur du) a 
French statesman, descended from a branch of 
the noble Scottish family of Hay, settled in 
Britanny, where he was born in 1593. After 
having been advocate-general in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, and master of requests, he 
became counsellor of state under the adminis- 
tration of cardinal Richeliex ; and he was pre- 
sident of the court of justice in the royal 
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army when commanded by Lewis XIII in per 
son. Though a faithful servant of the crown, 
he gave offence to the king, or rather his mi- 
nister, by his opposition to some public mea- 
sures, and especially by his defence of the duke 
de Montmorency, put to death for opposing 
cardinal Richelieu, He died in 1636. He 
was one of the first members of the French 
Academy, and published several works; the 
most important of which is ‘‘ The History of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, constable of France,’’ 
folio.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
CHATFERTON (Tuomas) a youth whose 
striking talents and brief and melancholy eca- 
reer stand much distinguished in the annals of 
unfortunate genius. He was the posthumous 
son of a person in humble life in Bristol, where 
he was born in November 1752. All the edu- 
cation he received was at a charity school, 
where no language was taught except his mo- 
ther tongue. About his tenth year a taste 
for reading disclosed itself, and he perused all 
the books which he could borrow or hire; and 
it has been proved that he began to write 
verses at twelve years of age, as also to show 
that ardour of mind and various capability 
by which he was afterwards so strongly charac- 
terised. In his fifteenth year he left school, 
and was articled to a scrivener at Bristol, in 
the lowest form of apprenticeship ; and although 
much confined, his leisure was great, and ho 
employed a large portion of it in literary pur- 
suits. In 1768, when the new bridge was 
completed, a paper appeared in Farley’s Bris- 
tol journal, entitled <‘ A Description of the 
Friars’ first passing over the old Bridge, taken 
from an ancient manuscript.” This paper was 
traced to Chatterton, who, after some hesita- 
tion, asserted that the original had been found 
in a chest in the church of St Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, of which his uncle was sexton, deno- 
minated Mr Canynge’s chest. ‘This chest had 
contained the title-deeds and other papers re- 
ceived from W. Canynge, a merchant, in the 
reign of Edward IV, who founded or rebuilt 
St Mary Redcliffe; and on an examination of 
the contents in 1727, the title-deeds had been 
taken away, and the other papers neglected. 
Such was the store from which Chatterton pro- 
fessed to have obtained his account of this 
bridge ; and he next propagated a rumour that 
certain ancient pieces of poetry had been 
found in the same place, the authors of which 
were Thomas Canynge and Thomas Rowley, a 
priest. These pieces were all written on small 
pieces of vellum, and passed for original MSS, 
and as such, obtained credit from some pro- 
fessional and literary persons at Bristol, b 
whose notice Chatterton was much encouraged. 
In 1769 he made a still bolder experiment, by 
writing to the hon. Horace Walpole, offering to 
furnish him with an account of eminent paint- 
ers who had flourished in Bristol ; at the same 
time mentioning the old poems, and enclosing 
two small pieces as a specimen, These were 
shown by Mr Walpole to'his friends Mason 
and Gray, who immediately pronounced them 
forgeries. He therefore took no notice of 
the communication, but on his return from 
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& visit to Paris, on finding an angry letter from 
Chatterton, he enclosed the two poems under a 
blank cover, and thus the affair terminated. 
Before this time Chatterton had commenced a 
correspondence with the Town andCountry Ma- 
gazine, and various of his productions appeared 
in that publication for the year 1769, consist- 
ing of pretended extracts frum Rowley ; ‘‘ Sax- 
on Poems, in the style of Ossian;’’ and brief 
poetical satires. In 1770, he composed a poem 
of 1300 lines, entitled ‘* Kew Gardens,’ in 
ridicule of the princess dowager of Wales and 
lord Bute. His character as he grew up did 
not develope itself favourably ; he became 
proud and imperious, and some of his produc- 
tions showed great laxity of speculative princi- 
ple, although hia conduct was said to be regu- 
lar. How far avowed infidelity may have had 
a share in his ultimate suicide, itis not easy 
to determine ; but he obtained his release from 
his apprenticeship by repeatedly expressing 
intentions of that nature, and immediately re- 
paired to London. Here he engaged in a va- 
riety of literary labours, which required equal 
industry and versatility of parts. A history of 
England, a history of London, essays in the 
daily papers, and songs for the public gardens 
were among his projected or actual tasks ; and 
he seems to have decmed himself in the road 
to fame and competence. Above all he con- 
nected himself with the party politics of the 
day, and even obtained an introduction to the 
celebrated alderman Beckford. The inclina- 
tion of Chatterton led him to the opposition 
party, but finding money scarce on that unprofit- 
able side, he observed to a friend that ‘‘ he 
could write on both sides,” and unhappily there 
iz additional proof under his hand, that he 
thought very slightly of this species of mental 
prostitution. ‘The boyish nature of his expec- 
tations soon however became manifest, for in 
a very few months he was reduced to consider- 
able diveroas The remainder of his history is 
brief and melancholy. Falling into a state of 
indigence, for which, even with common indus- 
try, it is difficult to account, he was finally re- 
duced to a want of necessary food. Yet such 
was his pride, he refused, as a species of in- 
sult, an invitation to dinner from his hostess 
the day before he died, assuring her that he 
was not hungry. Has death took place on the 
25th August, 1770, in consequence of a dose 
of arsenic, at his lodging in Brook-street, Hol- 
born ; and his remains were interred in the bu- 
rying-ground of St Andrew’s workhouse. Thus 
friendless and forlorn died poor Chatterton, be- 
fore he had completed his eighteenth year. 
For the moral defects of this unfortunate youth’s 
character some allowance must be made in 
the want of due instruction and early superin. 
tending care, which are uniformly more neces- 
sary to precocity of genius than to dullness or 
mediocrity. His early and extraordinary versati- 
lity seems to have formed a stumbling-block to 
strict principle ; but while one party has deem- 
ed his genius an excuse for every defect, ano- 
ther has certainly treated his first literary im- 
position with very merciless severity. That 
the pretended poems of Rowley are his own 
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s now proved beyond controversy, and com~ 
misting, as they do, of all the principal classes 
of poetical composition, tragedies, lyric and 
heroic poems, pastorals, epistles, ballads, &c. 
prove him to be one of the most extracr- 
dinary instances of premature genius on record. 
With much of the common-place flatness and 
extravagance which might be expected from 9 
juvenile writer, many of these pieces abound in 
beauty, sublimity, and pathos, conveyed in a 
diction collected from glossaries and besprink- 
led with words, which good judges say never 
formed the language of any one given age of 
English literature. Horace Walpole is scarce- 
ly to be blamed for any thing more than a 
want of politeness in his neglect of Chatterton, 
who sought his notice by an imposition ; but 
ic is to be regretted that his curiosity was not 
more excited. One humorous result attended 
this melancholy story: nothing could exceed 
the grave and systematic manner in which a 
great number of venerable antiquaries de- 
ceived themselves; a fact which did not 
prevent a part of the same generation from 
being equally deluded, by the less able 
imposture of Vortigern and Rowena. Row- 
ley’a poems were first collected in an oc- 
tavo volume by Mr Tyrwhit, and subsequently 
in a splendid quarto volume by dean Milles. 
They also form a part of Chalmers’s and other 
collections of the British poets. The avowed 
works of Chatterton, likewise form an octavo 

volume,—Life of Chatterton. Biog. Brit. 
CHAUCER (Georrry) usually called the 
father of English poetry, and although not, 
strictly speaking, so in point of priority, yet 
fully meriting the title, as the great improver 
of the versification, and enricher of the diction 
of his native tongue. He was born, probably in 
London, in the year 1528, but notwithstanding 
the research of his many biographers, his pa- 
rentage and education are involved in great ob- 
scurity. It is thought that he studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; vat that he possessed 
a great portion of the learning of the age, is 
suficiently proved by his writings; and he 
further improved himself by travelling in France 
and the Low Countries. On his return, he is 
supposed to have studied law in the Temple ; 
but soon after he obtained the post of valettus 
or yeoman to Edward III. His chief patron 
was John of Gaunt, the sister of whose iis- 
tress and subsequent wife, Catherine Swyn- 
ford, Chaucer murried, in 1360, and thence- 
forth made a speedy progress at court. He 
received an annuity from the exchequer of 
forty marks, and was appointed gentleman of 
the king’s privy chamber. In 1372 he was 
sent to Genoa as part of a mission for the ma- 
nagement of some public business, and on his 
return was made comptroller of the customs ; 
and various other pecuniary favours were Con~- 
ferred upon him, which enabled him to live in 
at affluence. He did not, however, neglect 
is literary pursuits, for many of his produc- 
tions were written during his court attendance, 
Regarding the duke of Lancaster as his great 
patron, he followed that prince in his espousal 
of the cause of Wickliffe, and employed his 
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pen to expose the vices and ignorance of the 
cl « QOnthe accession of Richard IT, he 
received a renewal of some of his grants, but 
lost his place of comptroiler ; and from causes 
probably connected with the declining favour 
of his patron, was so reduced in circumstances 
as to be obliged to seek the royal protection 
against his creditors. The city of London was 
at this time divided into two parties, the one 
favouring religious reformation, the other ad- 
hering to the clergy ; and Chaucer so distin-— 
guished himself in favour of the former, that it 
was determined to apprehend him. To avoid 
this danger he fled to Zealand, where he lived 
for some time in great distress, and returning 
to England to avoid starving, was immediately 
zent to prison, and treated with much rigour. 
Offers of pardon were however made to him, 
upon a full disclosure of the designs of bis 
party ; with which proposal he thought pro- 
per to comply, and thereby obtained his liberty, 

ut with a heavy load of obloquy, and the dis- 
countenance of the duke of Lancaster. Thus 
reduced, he sold his pensions, and retired to 
Woodstock, where he calmly employed him- 
self in revising and correcting his writings ; and 
in this retreat passed the remainder of his life, 
except the ten last years, which he spent at 
Dunnington Castle. The return of the duke of 
Lancaster to court, and his marriage with Ca- 
therine Swynford, were favourable circumstances 
to Chaucer, who obtained a renewal of his an- 
nuity, and protection, and the grant of a pipe 


of wine annually from the port of London. | 


The succession of Henry IV, the son of his pa- 
tron, was attended with the renewal of all 
his grants, and the addition of forty marks 
per annum, during life. 
mencement of this reign, he was drawn by bu- 


siness to visit London, and dying there in 1400, | died at Amsterdam in 1786. 
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curious and valuable memorials of the times, the 
characters in it being delineated with a fe.vour 
and a precision that can scarcely be surpassed. 
Many of these stories (which are connected to- 
gether by the fiction of being told by a com- 
pany of pilgrims on their way to the sbrine of 
St Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury) have been 
modernised by some of our best versifiers ; 
among which the knight’s tale of Palamon and 
Arcite, by Dryden, is the most conspicuous. 
The works of Chaucer remained seventy years 
in manuscript, and Caxton first published the 
Canterbury Tales in 1476. Various editions of 
Chaucer’s works were subsequently printed, 
the latest being that of Mr Urry in 1721. The 
productions of Chaucer, independently of his 
Canterbury Tales, are far too many for enu- 
meration ; but it may be observed that in his 
maturer age he gave a prose translation of 
Boethius “ De Consolatione Philosophie ;” 
and that one of his latest works was a ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Astrolabe,’’ compiled for the in- 
struction of his son Louis, then a student at 
Oxford. It is by no means difficult to read 
Chaucer, but owing to the various alterations 
in the prosody of the English language, espe- 
cially in the Siatae of the added syllable of the 


plural number, and the quiescence of the 


final e, it is not so easy to utter it metrically. 
This great man died at the advanced age of 
seventy-two.—Biog. Brit. _Aikin’s G. Dict. 
CHAUFEPIE (James Georce) a biogra- 
phical wnter of eminence, who was the son 
of a French refugee protestant minister, settled 
at Leuwarden in Friseland. He was born at 
that place in 1702, and received his education 
at the university of Franeker. He embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession, and after having 
been minister at Fleissingen, and elsewhere, 
Chaufepié wrote 


was interred in Westminster Abbey. From ' sermons, letters, and essays on theological sub- 


the preceding sketch of the life of Chaucer, it 
will be seen that he was as much a courtier and 
man of the world as a student, and to this ver- 
satile experience is the varied character of his 
writings to be attributed. Of his volumi- 
nous works, much the greater part are trans- 
lations or imitations from the French and Ita- 
lian, but sufficient still remains to leave him 
the claim of an inventor. Next however to 
his merit as the enricher of his native tongue, 
by new forms of versification and diction, he 
is most eminently distinguished from his con- 
temporaries, by his possessing the genuine 
poetical character, of which they are almost 
uniformly destitute. In many of his tales are 
to be found strong and splendid imagery, ox- 
pressed in glowing and elegant Janguage ; and 
when a mere copyist of the matter, he often 
attains the force of originality by his manner. 
He has also shown the diversity which denotes 
superior talents by exhibiting fine specimens 
of the pathetic, the sublime, the humorous, 
and the satirical ; occasionally debased, no 
doubt, by the coarseness and tediousness of 
the age, but altogether unapproached in 
tanlele fea & who either preceded, or for a long” 
time r followed him. pial sags bee his . 
celebrated Canterbury Tales, is one of the most , 


jects, and detached lives of eminent oe 
but his most important work is his ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary,’’ 4 vola. folio, designed 
asa supplement and continuation of Bayle’s 
great work. With talents and learning much 
inferior to his predecessor, Chaufepié has pro- 
duced a useful compilation, for the materials of 
which he has been partly indebted to the ge- 
neral historical dictionary, by Birch, Bernard, 
and others.— Nou». Dict. Hist. 

CHAULIEU (Witi1am AMrniE DE) a 
French lyric poet, whose works are held in 
considerable estimation. He was born in 1639, 
at his father's seat at Fontenai, in the Vex-in- 
Normand, and was educated at the college of 
Navarre, at Paris. His talents recommended 
him tothe duke of Vendome, and his brother 
the grand-prior of Malta, who bestowed on 
him some valuable benefices. As he likewise 
possessed the lordship of Fontenai, his circum- 
stances enabled him to lead the life of a lite- 
rary voluptuary ; and his poems are sufficient- 
ly indicative of his character, displaying the 
gaiety of Anacreon, and the good-humoured 
philosophy of Horace. He died in 1720, hav- 
ing, during his long career, had but little to 
trouble his repose, except the disappointment 
of his attempts to obtain a seat in the French 
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Academy. His works are usually printed with , he belonged to the Charter-house, in London, 
those of the marquis de la Fare, and have often and on the suppression of that monastery he 
been published.— Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. | went to Flanders, whence he returned after 

CHAULNES (Auserr Duke de) a French | the accession of queen Mary, and resided at 
nobleman, whose labours in conjunction with Shbene or Richmond. In the reign of Eliza- 
Lavoisier, Guyton-Morveau, and other men of beth he emigrated again to Flanders, and 
Bcleuce, contributed to the improvement of , died at Brugesin 1581. He was the author of 
chemistry during the last century. He wasaja very scarce work entitled ‘‘ Historia aliquot 
native of Paris, and became a member of the | nostri sxeculi Martyrum, cum pia, tum lectu 
Royal Academy of Sciences, to whose memoirs jucunda, nunquam antehac typis excusa,”’ 1530, 


he contributed several valuable papers relating ' 
to various branches of natural philosophy. He 
died in 1769, aged fifty-four.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHAUMETTE(PerrrGasparp)aFrench- 
man, distinguished by his crimes during the 
Revolution. He was a native of Nevers, and 
is said to have been the son of a shoemaker. 
After serving as a cabin-boy and steersman, 
and being employed as acopyist at his native 
place, he became clerk to an attorney at Paris. 
He was then engaged to assist the journalist 
Prudhomme, and entered into the troop of 
street-orators formed by Camille Desmoulins, 
at the time of the taking of the bastile. It is 
said he was the first who assumed the tri-co- 
loured cockade. He was a member of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, the 10th of August, 1792 ; 
and in September he became attorney (pro- 
cureur) of that commune, on his installation 
into which office, he affectedly assumed the 
name of Anaxagoras. In May 1793, the 
Mountain party of the convention made use of 
Chaumette as a grand instrument in the over- 
throw of the Girondists. ‘This demagogue was 
now at the height of his power, and the mea- 
sures which he originated or actively supported, 
indicate sufficiently the brutal wickedness of 
his disposition. tte organized the feasts of 
the goddess Reason ; and proposed that those 
who refused to serve in the army should be 
collected together, and destroyed by a cannon- 
ade ; he recommended the erection ofa cate 
guillotine (guillotine ambulante), to shed blo 
with profusion ; he heaped insults on the un- 
fortunate king when confined in the Temple ; 
and he it was who, in conjunction with Hebert, 
contrived the infamous accusation brought 
against the queen on her trial. The jealousy 
of Robespierre prompted him soon after to 
destroy the Hebertists, who, with their leader, 
were sent to the scaffold March 24th, 1794. 
Chaumette escaped this proscription, but his 
fate was not long delayed. He was arrested 
and confined in the Luxembourg prison, where 
he was exposed to the sarcasms of his fellow- 
captives, to whose detention he had himself 
contributed ; and on the 1Sth of April 1794, he 
suffered under the guillotine, predicting that 
those who had sacrificed him would shortly 
experience the same destiny. In 1793 he pub- 
lished a sketch of his own Jife, in which he as- 
serts that he had never been a mouk as was 
reported ; and he denies being concerned in 
some of the atrocities with which he was 
charged.— Dict. des Hommes Marg. du 18me. 
Siécle. 

CHAUNCY (Mavrice) an English Car- 
thusian monk and Roman Catholic historian . 
of the 16th century. Before the Reformation | 


4to. This history appears to have been re- 
published, probably with additions, under the 
title of ‘‘ Innocentia et Constancia victrix, sive 
Commentariolus de Vite Ratione et Martyrio 
18 Carthusianorum qui in Anglia sub Henrico 
VITI, ob Ecclesiz defensionem, et nefarii Schis- 
matis detestationem crudeliter trucidati sunt,” 
Colon. Agrip. 1608, 12mo.— Wood. 

CHAUNCEY (sir Henry) an eminent wri- 
ter on English topography and antiquities, 
He was descended from an ancient family set- 
tled in Hertfordshire, and was born in that 
county in 1632. After studying at Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, he adopted tke legal pro- 
fession, and became a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. In 1681 he was knighted by Charles 
II, and was made a Welch judge in 1688. 
His death took place in 1700. In that year 
was published his ‘* Historical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire,”’ folio, which is one of the most 
valuable among our county histories, and bears 
a high price, though an enlarged edition of it 
has been published within afew years past by 
R. Clutterbuck, esq.—Biog. Brit. Gough's 
Brit. Topog. 

CHAUSSE (Micnart Anceto de la) a 
French writer on archeology. He resided at 
Rome, where he published, in 1690, ‘© Mu- 
seum Romanum,” containing a numerous col- 
lection of engravings of antiquities, not before 
edited. This work was inserted in the ‘* The 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum,”’ of Grevius, 
and also reprinted separately in 1746, 2 vols. 
folio. He likewise published ‘* A Collection 
of Antique Gems,” 1707, 4to, engraved by 
Bartoli, with explanations in Italian; and 
“ Picture Antique Cryptarum Romanarum et 
Sepulchi Nasonum,” 1738, folio. He died at 
Rome in 1724.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

CHAUSSEE (Perer Craupne Nive ze de 
la) a French dramatic writer, who was a native 
of Paris. He is considered as the inventor of 
sentimental comedy (comédie larmoyante), in- 
troduced on the English stage by Hugh Kelly, 
the author of False Delicacy, and ridiculed 
by Foote in his Piety in Pattens. Chaussée, 
whose plays procured him a considerable de- 
gree of temporary fame, died in 1754.— Ibid. 

CHEKE (sir Joun) an eminent English 
statesman and cultivator of classical literature 
in the 16th century. He was born at Cam- 
bridge in 1514, aud vaccived his education at 
St John’scollege in the university of that place. 
After having travelled on the continent, he 
returned to Cambridge, and was made regius 
professor of Greek, in which office he distin- 
guished himself by introducing improvements 
in the pronunciation of that language. Bish 
Gardiner, chancellor of the university, oppose 
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these innovations, and a literary correspond- 
ence took pince between the protessor and the 
chancellor, which was some time after pub- 
lished at Basil, by Celius Secundus Curio, with 
the following title—‘* Joannis Cheki Angli de 
Pronuntiatione Greece potissimum lingue Dis- 
putationes cum Stephano Wintoniensi F.piscopo, 
septem contrariis Epistolis comprehensz, mag- 
na quadam et elegantia et eruditione referta,’’ 
8vo. In 1544 Cheke was appointed tutor to 
the prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI; 
and he appears likewise to have assisted in 
the education of the princess Elizabeth. On 
the accession of Edward, his preceptor received 
& pension of 100 marks, was made provost of 
King’s college, Cambridge, and obtained grants 
of considerable landed property. He soon af- 
ter married ; and in 1547 he retired from court 
to the university in consequence of some disap- 
pointment, but he was soon recalled, and 1e- 
mained a great favourite with the king to the 
end of his reign. In 1550 he was made gen- 
tleman of the king’s bedchamber, the next year 
he was knighted, and in 1553 he obtained 
the post of secretary of state, and he was 
also a privy councillor. The death of his royal 
patron occasioned a revolution in his fortunes. 
Cheke was a sincere protestant, and was deep- 
ly involved in the measures adopted for the 
reformation of the church of England; and 
having had the imprudence to engage in the 
scheme for raising lady Jane Grey to the 
crown, he was, on its failure, committed a 
prisoner to the Tower. After a few months 
however he was set at liberty, and having: 
obtained from queen Mary permiasiopn to travel, | 
he went into Italy, and thence to Strasburg in 
Germany. [lis conduct while abroad gave of- 
fence to the catholic zealots in England, who 
procured the confiscation of his estates, on the 
pretext of his having exceeded the leave of ab- 
sence which had been granted him. He was 
then obhged to support himself by giving lec- 
tures on the Greek language. In 1556 hav- 
ing been induced to visit Brussels, (probably 
through the contrivance of his enemies,) he 
was there arrested by order of Philip IT, then 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and sent prisoner 
to England. Powerful means were adopted to 
convert him to popery. The fear of death pre- 
vailed over his constancy, and he was induced 
to make a public abjuration of his former 
faith. His estates were not restored, but he 
received an equivalent for them from the 
queen; and he was much caressed by the 
heads of the catholic party, who however, 
with cruel policy, obliged him to sit on the 
bench at the trials of the unfortunate protest- 
ants. Itis a circumstance honourable to his 
character that he appears to have keenly felt 
his degraded situation, and he died of grief 
not long after in September 1557. Sir John 
Cheke published several small treatises, ori- 
ginal and translated, chiefly relating to theo- 
logy. He was also the author of many works 
preserved in manuscript. Among these is an 
English translation of the gospel of St Matthew, 
mtended to exemplify his plan for the reforma- 
tion of the English language, by banishing 
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from it all words but such as are of Saxon ori- 
gin-—Strype’s Life of Cheke. Biog. Brit. 

CHELSUM (James) an English clergyman, 
who distinguished himself as a literary oppo- 
nent of the historian Gibbon. He was a na~- 
tive of Westminster, and studied both at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ; at the latter of which uni- 
versities he took the depree of DD, in 1773. 
He was the first who attacked the learned his- 
torian of the Roman empire, in a pamphlet 
published in 1772, of which a sequel or vindi- 
cation appeared in 1785. Besides these tracts, 
he wrote sermons, and an essay on the history 
of mezzotinto engraving. Dr. Chelsum, who 
held church preferment in Shropshire and 
Hampshire, died in 1801, aged sixty.—Gent. 
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CHENIER (Marie JoserH) a man of 
letters, who acquired notoriety in a political 
character under the revolutionary government 
in France. His father, Lewis Chenier, was 
French consul in Turkey, and afterwards in 
Morocco, relative to both which countries he 
pubhshed some historical treatises. The son 
was born at Constantinople in 1762; and he is 
laid, early in life, to have been in the army, 
but soon quitted it to devote himself to litera- 
ture. He wrote for the theatre, and his first 
production, a tragedy, was unsuccessful. Hs 
next drama, ‘‘ Charles the Ninth,” was re- 
ceived with applause. When published, it was 
accompanied with a poetical dedication to 
Lewis XVI, commencing with the following 
line :— 

‘* Monarque des Francois, roi d’un peuple 

fidelle.”’ 

¥Ie wrote several other tragedies, among 
which were the “ Death of Calas,’’ ‘‘ Grac- 
chus,” and ‘* Timoleon.” In the beginning 
of the Revolution, Chenier attached himself to 
the Jacobin party, and was a member of the 
municipality of Paris on the 10th of August, 
1792, and was one of the instigators of the 
violence which took place that day. His odes 
were sung on the anniversaries of the 14th of 
July and the 10th of August, at the transport- 
ation of the ashes of Marat to the Pantheon, 
at the festival in honour of Rousseau, and on 
many similar occasions, In September, 1792, 
he was chosen deputy to the national conven- 
tion, in which he voted for the death of Lewis 
XVI. In May, 1795, he declared against 
the terrorists, and contributed to the triumph 
of the convention over that party. [le was ap- 
pointed president in August, when the consti- 
tution of 1795 was completed. Afterwards 
he became a member of the council of five 
hundred. On the 22d of September the same 
year, he was proclaimed the first of French 
poets. This time-serving politician successive- 
ly displayed ins devotion to the directorial, con- 
sular, and imperial governments; in conse- 
quence of which he was re-elected a member 
of the council of five hundred in 1798, and in 
December 1799 he was appointed a member 
of the tribunate. He died at Paris in 1811. 
Besides his works already noticed, he wrote 
‘** Au Historical Sketch of the State and Pro- 
gress of French Literature since 1789.’’—Dict, 
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- Hummes Marq. du 18me. Siécle. Biog. 
niv. 

CHENIER (Annprew, brother of the pre- 
ceding, and also born at Constantinople. He 
removed to Paris when young, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings, and the ex- 
cellence of his private character. Having pub- 
lished in the Journal de Paris, in 1792, some 
observations on the state of France, which 
gave offence to the Jacobins, he was tried be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, and being con- 
demned to death, was guillotined in 1794, at 
the age of thirty-one. His brother, instead of 
endeavouring to save him, hastened his fate, ex- 
claiming at a sitting of the legislative body, 
‘‘ If my brother be guilty, let him perish.” 
This unfeeling conduct attracted much notice, 
and Marie Joseph Chenier had many letters 
sent to him from the departments with this 
epigraph : ‘‘ Cain, restore to us thy brother !” 
—Dict. des H. M. du 18me. S, 

CHEOPS or CLEOPHES, an ancient king 
of Egypt, placed by Diodorus, who calls him 
Chemmis, eight from king Rhampsinitus. He 
is said to have forbidden the Egyptians to offer 
any sacrifices to the gods. He also sent num 
bers to dig stone from the quarries of Arabia, 
with which he is said to have built the largest 
of the pyramids of Egypt. His reign is asserted 
to have lasted fifty years—Univ. Hist. 

CHERON (Excizasetn Soruia) an eminent 
paintress, was the daughter of Henry Cheron 
of Meaux, a painter in enamel, and was born 
at Paris in 1048. She distinguished herself at 
an early age by her skill in painting portraits, 
which she always treated historically or alle- 
gorically. Her colouring was considered very 
good, and her style free. In 1676 she was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Painting on the 
recommendation of Charles Le Brun. At the 
age of sixty she married M. Le Ilay, engineer 
to the king, who was equally old, but did not 
live long, dying at Paris in 1711, three years 
after, She was also musical, and wrote seve- 
ral canticles and psalms in French verse, which 
were much admired by the celebrated Rous- 
seau. Her house was the resort of the most 
eminent literary characters of the day, with 
whom she conversed on all topics.-—D Argen- 
alle Vies des Peint. 

CHERON (Lewis) younger brother of the 
preceding, wasn born in 1660, and resided 
eighteen years in Italy, where he studied 
painting. On bis return to Paris he executed 
several historical works, but being unable to 
procure admittance into the academy on ac- 
count of his being a Calvinist, he came to Eng- 
land in 1095, and remained there the rest of 
his life. He was employed at Montague-house, 
Boughton, Burleigh, and Chatsworth, but his 
colouring being defective he did not gain much 
credit. His figures are too muscular and his 
heads have an air of ferocity. He was more 
fortunate in small designs for the engravers, 
which he furnished for most of the books of his 
time. He was aman of excellent understand- 
ing and high morals, of which he gave a proof 
by refusing to paint a licentious subject for a 
nobleman. e died in 1713.—D’ Arcenvitlle 
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Vies det Peint. Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting in 
England. 

CHERUBIN ( ) a French astronomer 
and mathematician of the 17th century. He 
was a Capuchin friar of a convent at Orleans; 
which is nearly the whole extent of the exist- 
ing information concerning his personal history. 
He deserves notice, however, asthe author of 
a valuable work, entitled *‘ Dioptrique Ocu- 
laire,” relating to the theory, use, and me- 
chanism of telescopes. It was published at 
Paris in 1671, folio, with engravings from the 
designs of the author. He also published a 
treatise with the title of ‘‘ La Vision parfaite,”’ 
1677, 1681, 2 vols. folio, and other works.— 
Moreri. Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

CHESELDEN (Wittram) a_ celebrated 
English surgeon and anatomist. He was born 
in Leicestershire in 1688, and after a common 
school education and some medical instruction 
in the country, he went to London to prosecute 
his studies under Cowper the anatomist, and 
Ferne, principal surgeon to St Thomas’s Ifospi- 
tal. Atthe age of twenty-two he began to 
give lectures on Anatomy, and in 1711 he was 
chosen FRS. In 17135 he published a treatise 
on the ‘‘ Anatomy of the Ifuman Body,” 8vo, 
long esteemed a favourite manual of the science. 
He continued to read his lectures for more than 
20 years, during which he gradually rose to the 
head of his profession. Ile succecded Ferne 
as chief surgeon to St Thomas's Hospital, and 
was chosen consulting surgeon of St George’s 
and the Westminster Infirmary. In 1723 he 
published a “ Treatise on the high Operation 
for the Stone,” which involved him in a surgi- 
cal controversy with Dr James Douglas and hia 
brother, who, as well as Cheselden, had adopted 
and improved this mode of lithotomy. Che- 
selden, who was a very dexterous and success- 
ful operator, afterwards added to his reputation 
by practising what is termed the lateral method 
of operating for the stone, since generally 
adopted. A peculiar operation which he per- 
formed on a youth of fourteen, who had been 
blind from his birth, and who obtained lis 
sight by means of it, attracted much notice, 
and in 1728 he published an account of it in 
the Philosophical Transactions. In 1729 he 
was elected a corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; and on 
the institution of the Royal Academy of Sur- 
gery in that city, in 1752, he was the first fo- 
reigner who was made an associate. In 1733 
was published his ‘‘ Osteography ; or Anatomy 
of the Bones,”’ folio, consisting of plates and 
short explanations. This splendid and accu- 
rate work was attacked by his old antagonist 
Dr Douglas, which circumstance, together with 
its high price, had a temporary effect in in- 
juring the sale of the work, which redounded 
more to the fame than the profit of the author. 
Cheselden obtained in 1737 the appointment of 
chief surgeon to Chelsea Hospital; thissituation 
he held till his death, which took place at Bath, 
April 10, 1752, in consequence of a fit of apo- 
plexy. Besides the productions already men- 
tioned, he published a translation from the 
French of Le Dran’s Surgery, and several 
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anotomical and surgical papers in the Philoso- 

hical Transactions. The private character of 
Eheselden was generally respectable ; but he 
was not exempt from faults and foibles. 
Among these was a predilection for pugilism, 
and a degree of vanity which rendered him 
more ambitious of being thought a skilful ar- 
chitect or coachmaker than a good anatomist. 
He was, however, humane and liberal; and 
was much esteemed by Pope, and other literary 
men with whom he was acquainted.—Hut- 
chinson’s Biog. Med. Aikin’sG. Biog, 

CHESNE (Joserx pu) a French physician 
and pharmaceutical wnter, better known by his 
Latinized name Quercetanus. Ile was a na- 
tive of Armagnac, and practised long in Ger- 
many, where he acquired a predilection for the 
medical doctrines of Paracelsus. Returning to 
France he became physician and counsellor to 
Henry IV, and obtained the lordship of La 
Violatte. He introduced into practice new re- 
medies, chiefly mineral preparations, the use 
of which involved him in controversies with 
some of his medical brethren. His works, 
which were numerous, have been long since 
consigned to oblivion, including a ‘‘ Pharma- 
copeia,’’ once a very popular book. He died 
at Paris in 1609.—Morert. Ilaller Bib. Med. 
Pract. v. tie 

CHESNE (Anprew pv) aneminent French 
historian of the 17th century. He was a na- 
tive of Touraine, and was educated at Loudun 
and at Paris. He occupied the post of royal 
historiographer, and was a most industrious 
writer, though his literary labours were chiefly 
those of an editor or compiler. 
which took place May 30th, 1640, at the age 
of fifty-six, was owing to a fall from a carriage, 
in returning from Paris to his country house at 
Verrieres. Du Chesne formed the plan of a 
collection of contemporary writers of French 
history in 24 volumes, folio. The first two vo- 
lumes appeared in 1636; the 3d and 4th were 
in the press when he died, and were published 
by his son in 1641, who also edited a 5th vo- 
lume in 1649. Andrew du Chesne published, 
in 1619, a collection of the ancient Norman 
historians, which is much esteemed; and 
among his numerous works is a Jlistory of Eng- 
land, in French, 2 vols. folio.— Morerz. 

CHETWOOD (Kyicntiy) a divine, was 
born at Coventry, and received his education 
at Eton, whence he removed to King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
and took the degree of doctor. He was created 
prebendary of Wells, rector of Broad Rissing- 
ton in Gloucestershire, and afterwards arch- 
deacon of York. He was also nominated by 
James JI to the see of Bristol, but the Revolu- 
tion prevented his consecration. He was how- 
ever made dean of Gloucester, and continued 
such till his death, which happened in 1720. 
His works are, a life of Wentworth, earl of 
Roscommon ; a life of Virgil, and preface te 
the pastorals in Dryden’s translation; the life 
of Lycurgus in the old translation of Plutarch, 
some sermons, poems, &c, and a speech in the 
convocation.—Gen. Biog. Dict. 

CHETW OOD (Witiiam Rurvs) the author 
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of “A general History of the »” was 
originally a bookseller in Covent-Garden, and 
afterwards became prompter at Drury-lane, and 
a dramatic writer Besides the above histo 
he wrote some pieces for the theatre, which 
were never popular and are now forgotten. He 
died in poverty in 1766.—Biog. Dram. 

CHEVALIER (Antony DOLPH LE) 8 
learned French protestant, was born at Mont- 
champs near Vire in Normandy in 1507, and 
studied Hebrew at Paris under the famous Va- 
table, and afterwards at Oxford under Fagius. 
He subsequently became French tutor to the 
princess, afterwards queen Elizabeth, and 
stayed in England until the death of Edward 
VI. He then went into Germany, where he 
married the daughter-in-law of Tremellius, 
under whose tuition he perfected himself in 
the oriental languages. Returning to his 
native country, he lived for some time in Nor- 
mandy, whence he was driven by the civil wars, 
and took refuge in England, where he was 
kindly received by Elizabeth, but again re- 
turned when the religious disputes were set- 
tled. On the massacre of St Bartholomew he 
once more embarked for England, but fell sick, 
and was landed at Guernsey, where he died in 
1572. He published an improved edition of 
the “ Thesaurus of Sanct. Pagninus ;’’ a Latin 
translation from the Syriac of the ‘* Targum 
Hierosolymitanum ;” and ‘‘St Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians ;”’ also an excellent Hebrew gram- 
mar, entitled ‘“‘ Rudimenta IJebraice lingue,”” 
in 4to. He likewise undertook a bible in four 
languages, but did not live to finish it.—De 
ou. Moreri. 

CHEVILLIER (Anprew) a French anti- 
quary and ecclesiastic, was born at Pontoise in 
1636, and admitted into the Sorbonne in 1658. 
He afterwards became librarian to that society, 
and profited by the advantages afforded by that 
situations His works are—‘' The Origin of 
Printing in Paris, an historical] and critical dis- 
sertation ;’’ ‘‘ The great Canon of the Greek 
Church, composed by Andrew of Jerusalem, 
archbishop of Candia, and translated into 
French,” 1699 ; and a Latin dissertation on the 
council of Chalcedon, published as early as 
1664. He died in 1700, leaving the character 
of a pious and charitable man.—Moreri. 

CHEVREAU (Ursan) a Frenchman of 
some note in the republic of letters, during 
the major part of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Loudun, and was born in 
1613. Christina of Sweden was induced, by 
his reputation as a scholar, to make him her 
secretary at an early age; and he is said to 
have been mainly instrumental in reconciling 
that potentate to the Roman catholic religion. 
Indeed his controversial talents appear to have 
been peculiarly adapted tothe making of female 
converts, if success be a criterion of ability, as 
subsequently, during his residence at the court 
of the elector palatine, his arguments carried 
equal conviction to the mind of the princess 
Elizabeth Charlotte, at that time betrothed to 
the duke of Orleans. Circumstances at length 
inducing him to quit the service of this sove- 
reign, to whom he had acted in the capacity 
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of counsellor, he returned to his native coun- 
try, and accepted the situation of secre 
and tutor to the duke of Maine. About the 
year 1680 Chevreau withdrew altogether from 
courts, and spent the remaining twenty years 
of his life in literary leisure at the place of his 
birth, where he died early in 1701. The 
fruits of his learned labours are—a romance, 
entitled, in the first edition, 1651, 8vo, ‘* Les 
Tableaux de la Fortune,” but new-named in 
that of 1656, ‘ Effets de la Fortune;’’ ‘‘A 
History of the World,’ first printed in 8 duo- 
decimo vols. in 1686. This book, which has 
gone through several editions, and has appeared 
in an English dress, is in many respects inac- 
curate, and rendered tedious by the number of 
rabbinical genealogies which it contains. His 
other writings are—a collection of Jetters, anec- 
dotes, &c. entitled ‘‘ Oeuvres Melées,”? 12mo, 
1697 ; one or two comedies of little merit ; 
and a miscellany called after himself, ‘‘ Che- 
vreana.” This last production appeared in 
the same year with his ‘‘ Oeuvres Melées,”’ 
and was reprinted in 1700.—Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

CHEYNE (Georoe) an eminent physician 
and medical writer, was born in Scotland in 
1671. He was originally designed for the 
church, but after studying divinity very closely, 
he changed his intention, and devoted himself 
to medical pursuits under the celebrated Dr 
Pitcairne. After taking his doctor’s degree, 
he settled in London, where he distinguished 
himself, hoth medically and as a mathemati- 
cian, by his work ‘‘ Fluxionum Methodus In- 
versa,” which procured his admission into the 
Royal Society. Waving led rather a free life 
in Loudon, in respect to the table, he became 
80 corpulent as to be scarcely able to mount a 
pair of stairs, when he had the resolution to 
adopt a total change of diet. The first fruits 
of this his personal experience, was a ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on the Gout,” which was followed by an 
“Essay on Health and Long Life,’’ that ran 
through several English editions, and was 
translated into Latin. In 1733 he published 
his most celebrated work, entitled ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Malady, ora Treatise on Nervous Disor- 
ders, &c.,’”’ which contains an account of his 
own case, drawn up with much candour and 
openness. 


‘¢ The Natural Mode of curing the Diseases of 
the Body and the Disorders of the Mind at- 
tendant on the Body ;” ‘‘ Philosophical Prim- 
ciples of Natural Religion.”’ He died at Bath 
in 1743.—Biog. Brit. Haller Bibl. Med. 

CHIARI (Perer) an Italian ecclesiastic 
of the eighteenth century, who was court poet 
at Modena, and attained eminence as a comic 
writer. He composed a great number of co- 
medies for the Venetian theatre, which are 
much inferior to those of his rival Goldoni. 
Count de Gozzi ridiculed the works of both 
these dramatists, in his satirical parodies. 
Chiari’s ‘‘Commedie in Versi,’’ were pub- 
lished at Bologna, 1759, 9 vols. 8vo; and 
many of his productions have been printed se- 
parately at Venice.—Nouv.Dict. Hist. 


The remaining publications of Dr 
Cheyne are—* An Essay on Regimen,” 1740; | 
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CHIARAMONTI (Scirro) an Italian ec- 
clesiastic, founder of the academy of the Of- 
fuscati, at Cesena in Romagna, of which place 
he was a native, born 1565. He entered the 
church late in life, on the loss of his wife, hav- 
ing previously studied philosophy and the li- 
teree humaniores at Perugia, Ferrara, and Pisa. 
He published a history of his native town, in 
4to; a treatise on comets, 4to, 1619; another 
on three newly discovered stars ; one on the 
altitude of mount Caucasus, 4to; and two on 
natural philosophy, and on the mathematics. 
His other works are—‘' De Universo ;”’ ‘ De 
Methodo ad Doctrinam Spectante ,’’ ‘‘ Anti- 
Tycho contra Brahe;” ‘‘ Notz in Moralem 
suam Semeioticam, seu de Signis ;” ‘* De Con- 
jectandis cujusque Moribus et Latitantibus 
Animi affectibus Semeiotice Moralis;” and 
‘* Della Ragione di Stato,” allin quarto. Chi- 
aramonti died president of his own academy in 
1652.—Moreri. 

CHIARAMONTI, see Pius VIT. 

CHICIILEY or CHICHELE (Henry) ons 
of the most distinguished scholars and munifi- 
cent prelates that ever filled the metropolitan 
see of Canterbury. He was a native of North- 
amptonshire ; born at Higham Ferrers in that 
county in 136%. Being elected from Win- 
chester school a fellow of New college, Oxford, 
he directed his attention as well to the study of 
civil, as of ecclesiastical law, in which he gra- 
duated ; and having taken orders became chap- 
lain to bishop Medford, who raised him to the 
archdeaconry and chancellorship of Salisbury. 
On the accession of Gregory XiI to the pope- 
dom, Chichley was selected by Henry IV to 
bear his congratulations to that pontiff, a step 
which prepared his way to the see of St Da- 
vid’s, of which he was consecrated bishop by 
the pope himself in 1407 at Sienna. Two 
years after he attended as a deputy at the 
council of Pisa ; and in 1413 accompanied the 
earl of Warwick as joint ambassador to the 
courts of France and Burgundy. Archbishop 
Arundel dying in the following year, Chichley 
succeeded to the primacy, and is considered to 
have had no small share in inducing the young 
king, Henry V, to undertake a French war for 
the purpose of asserting his claims to the sove- 
reignty of that hingdom. An address from 
the parliament at Leicester, requesting the 
king to make free with the revenues of the 
church, has been assigned as the prevailing 
motive of the archbishop in pressing this ad- 
vice, which was given with a view to divert 
the storm. During the war, he repeatedly vi- 
sited Henry in his camp, and was present at 
the surrender of Paris. On the conclusion of 
peace he crowned queen Catharine at London 
in 1421, and shortly after baptised the unfor- 
tunate prince who, on the decease of his father 
in the following year, succeeded to the throne 
by the name of Heucy VI. During the mino- 
rity of the young monarch, although nominated 
firat privy-counsellor, he took but little part in 
the secular disputes of the period, confining 
his attention principally to cburch affairs ; in 
the management of which he appears to have 
steered a middle course, opposing on the one 
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hand the progress of the Wickliffites, and op 
the other, the ambition of Martin V, who was 
highly displeased with him, and even suspend- 
ed his legatine powers for suffering the sta- 
tate of premumire to pass without opposition, 
and for moving the annulling of papal exemp- 
tions. At the same time, the privileges of the 
clergy suffered no diminution in his hands, 
nor did he hesitate at once to excommunicate 
the lord Strange, for killing a servant of Sir 
John Trussel in the church of St Dunstan. In 
1442, being then in his eightieth year, he so- 
licited permission of Eugenius, the then pope, 
to resign his see, but before the result of his 
application could be known, died on the 12th 
April 1443. He lies buried in the north aisle 
of Canterbury cathedral, under a splendid 
tomb erected by himself, and bearing above 
his effigy, clad in his pontifical robes, with the 
resemblance of his body clothed only in a wind- 
ing-sheet, and much emaciated below ; a re- 
presentation which has given rise to an idle 
tale of his having sought death by voluntary 
starvation. His noblest monuments however 
are to be found in All-Souls college, Oxford, 
erected and endowed by him in 1437, and in 
the college and hospital which he founded in 
1422 at his birth-place, Higham Ferrers. 
The western tower of Canterbury cathedral 
was also built at his expence, and the archi 
episcopal palace at Lambeth was indebted to 
his munificence for many improvements. Few 
prelates of any age nave enjoyed a more ex- 
tensive share of popular esteem.—Buog. Brit. 
CHICOYNEAU (Francis) a celebrated 
physician, and son of Michael Chicoyneau, 
eaters of medicine in the university of 
on ier, was born at that place in 1672. 
He succeeded his father in all bis officcs, to 
which he added that of counsellor of the court 
of aids at Montpellier. At the plague of Mar- 
seilles, being sent thither by the regent duke 
of Orleans, he appeared so full of confidence 
and intrepidity, that he revived the hopes of 
the alarmed inhabitants, reassuring and calm- 
ing them. Ilis own opinion, which he receiv- 
ed from his father-in-law Chirac, was that the 
plague is not contagious. His services were 
rewarded by a pension, and in 1751 he was 
called to court to be physican to the royal 
children, and at the death of Chirac, was cre- 
ated first physician to the king, counsellor of 
state, and superintendent of the mineral wa- 
ters of the kingdom ; also honorary member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He died at Ver- 
Bailles iu 1752, in his eightieth year. He left 
very few works, which principally relate to the 
plague; and, in particular, a defence of the opini- 
on at this time revived, that it is not contagious. 
In 1744, by the king’s command, a work was 
drawn up under the inspection of Chicoyneau, 
consisting of various matters relative to the 
plague, its iota sancie fa tee and cure, with 
the precautions u against it, narratives of 
particular visitations, &c. It is a valuable 
work, giving facts and opinions impartially, 
and containing much relative information re- 
specting that dreadful scourge.— Nouv. Dict, 
Hist. Haller’s Edit. of Boerh. de Stud. Med. 
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CHICOYNEADU (Francis) the younger 
son of the preceding, was born at Montpellier 
in 1702, and received his first education from 
his father. He was then sent tothe college of 
Beauvais at Paris, and studied anatomy under 
Du Verney and Winslow, and botany under 
Vaillant. On his return to Montpellier, after 
taking his degrees, he was nominated to suc- 
ceed his father as chancellor, and was made 
demonstrator of botany, which office he filled 
with credit. In 1724 he was chosen adjunct 
for botany, by the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Montpellier, and on his father’s departure for 
Paris, took his place as associate, and read to 
the society many tracts, among which were 
two “On the Automatic Movements of the 
Sensitive Plant,” and ‘ On particular Motions 
observed in the Flowers of the Cichoraceous 
Plants,’”’ in which he showed himself an ele- 

‘ant writer, and an accurate observer. He 
lied in 1740, professor and chancellor of the 
university of Medicine at Montpellier, being the 
fifth of his family who had occupied that dig- 
nity. His eloquence, judgment, and the purity 
of his style were very much admired, particu- 
larly in his Latin orations.—Moreri. 

HILD (Witr1am) an eminent musical 
composer, born at Bristol in 1631, where he 
studied music under Bevan, organist of the ca- 
thedral there. He afterwards removed to 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he took the de- 
Ae of musical bachelor in 16351, and that of 

octor of music in 1663. He obtained in 
1636 the situation of organist in St George’s 
chapel, Windsor, and in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. After the Restoration he became 
a ‘* chamber-musicizn” to the king, and a gen- 
tleman of the chapels royal. Besides his ser- 
vices, anthems, and other devotional pieces, 
several of which are to be found in Boyce’s 
score, Hilton has published various ‘‘ Catches, 
Rounds, and Canons,’’ of his composition, 
in his “Catch that catch can,’”’ printed in 
16.52 ; and three years after, more appeared in 
a collection, now scarce, entitled ‘* Court 
Ayres.” The style of his music is almost 
modern compared with that of his contempo- 
raries, who affected to despise it for its sim- 
plicity ; it is now however deservedly admired. 
He died in 1697 at Windsor, where he had 
been organist sixty-five years.—Burney's Hist. 
of Mus. 

7 CHILLINGWORTH (Witriam) an emi- 

t divine and writer on controversial theo- 

- He was born at Oxford in 1602, and 
received his education at Trinity college, in 
the university of that city. In 1623 he was 
admitted MA. and was made fellow of the col- 
lege in 1628. He did nzt confine his acade- 
mical studies to divinity, but also distinguished 
himself as a mathematician, and cultivated 
poetry. Metaphysical and religious casuistry 
however appear to have been his favourite pur- 
suits ; and Jord Clarendon, who was particu- 
larly intimate with him, celebrates his rare ta- 
ents as a disputant, and says he had ‘‘con- 
tracted such an irresolution and habit of 
doubting, that by degrees he grew confident 
of nothing.’’ This sceptical disposition laid 
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publishing his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers,” 
which appeared the following year. In 1778 
he was elected a fellow of the Roya) and An- 
tiquarian Societies; and in 1781 he edited 
the account of captain Cook’s third voyage. 
It should be mentioned, to his honour, that in 
1780, during the disgraceful riots in the me- 
tropolis, caused by the assembling of lord 
nied Gordon’s mob, Dr Douglas contri- 
buted to check the fury of the misguided 
rabble, by procuring a detachment of the 
guards to be posted in St Paul’s church-yard ; 
and on the last day of their services he enter- 
tained the whole party. In 1786 he was 
chosen a vice-president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in the room of Daines Barnngton, who 
resigned ; and he framed the address of that 
body to the king and qucen, on the recovery of 
his majesty’s health in 1789. On the death 
of Dr Law in 1787, he was raised to the see 
of Carlisle; and in 1792 he succeeded Dr 
Shute Barrington as bishop of Salisbury. In 
this situation he passcd the last sixteen years 
of his life, dying May 18, 1807. His death 
took place at Windsor, and be was interred in 
St George’a chapel. He was twice married, 
and by his last wife he left a son, the rev Wil- 
liam Douglas, prebendary of Westminster, 
canon of Sarum, and chancellor of the diocese, 
who died March 19, 1819, aged 50.—Month. 
Mag. vol. xxiii. Cassan’s Mems. of the Bishops 
of Salisbury. 
DYOUGLAS (Sy.vester) lord Glenbervie, 
a Scottish lawyer, who raised himself by his 
talents to rank and eminence. He was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, which he 
forsook for the bar. Having married the eldest 
daughter of lord North, the prime minister, 
afterwards earl of Guilford, he obtained pro- 
Motion in the state. His first political situa- 
tion is said to have been that of secretary to 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; after which he 
was joint-paymaster of the army, and finally, 
chief commissioner of woods and forests. The 
latter office he at length resigned, and retired 
to domestic privacy. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1819, and died May 2, 1823. Lord 
Glenbervie was the author of a valuable pro- 
fessional treatise on ‘‘ Cases of Controverted 
Elcctions,’’ 4 vols. 8vo ; and he also published 
a translation of the first canto of the ‘‘ Ricciar- 
detto of Fortinguerra,’”’ with an introduction 
and notes.—Biag. Peerage. Lit. Chron. 
DOUGLAS (Freperick Sytvester 
Nortu) only son of the preceding. He was 
educated at Christchurch college, Oxford ; 
and at his examination in 1809 he gained 
first class honours. In July 1813 he took 
the degree of MA. His attainments as a clase 
sical schoJar were very considerable, and his 
talents were of a high order. After having 
finished his travels on the continent, in the 
course of which he visited Greece, he returned 
home to adurn that station and seek that poli- 
tical distinction, to which he seemed destined 
by his birth, fortune, and abilities. He dis- 
played his taste, learning, and judgment, in a 
published ‘‘ Essay on certain points of re- 
semblance between the ancient and modern 
Bioc Drct.—Nu. XLII. 
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Greeks,” 1813, 8vo; a work which was the 
result of observations which he made during 
his visit to the “ land of the Muses,.”’ He had 
obtained a seat in parliament for the borough 
of Banbury, and seemed about to realize the 
most sanguine anticipations of his friends and 
admirers, when death closed his short career, 
in October, 1819, in the 29th year of his age. 
—Gent. Mag. 

DOUSA (Janus) or Jan Vanver Doss, 
a Dutch critic and writer of Latin poetry. 
He was lord of Noortwyk in Holland, and was 
born at that place in 1545. He studied both 
at home and at Paris; after which he held 
various employments, and in 1575 was ap- 
pointed governor of Leyden, which place he 
defended with great spirit and success, during 
the famous siege by the Spaniards. On the 
foundation of the university he was the first 
curator. He died of the plague in 1604. 
His works consist of the Annals of Holland, 
in Latin verse; smaller poems of various 
descriptions; and annotations on several of 
the Latin classics.—His son, Janus Dousa, 
junior, was eminent for his literary attainments. 
He wrote notes on the comedies of Plautus, 
and is said to have had a share in writing the 
Annals of Holland. He was appointed tutor 
to the prince of Orange, and hbrarian to the 
university of Leyden ; and died soon after, in 
1597, at the age of twenty-five. His poems 
were published at Leyden in 1607.—Moreri. 
Baillet. 

DOUW (Gerarp) an eminent painter of 
the Dutch school, was born at Leyden in 
1613. His father, a master glazier, placed. 
him first with Dolendo, an engraver, and then 
with Peter Kouwhoorn, a painter on glass, 
The skill which he exhibited im the last-men- 
tioned department, at length induced his friends 
to devote him solely to painting; and for far- 
ther improvement he was sent to study under 
Rembrandt. He imbibed from that great mas- 
ter the true principles of colouring, and a 
perfect knowledge of the chiaro-scuro; but in 
other respects his style was altogether dif- 
ferent. The perfection of Douw consists in a 
laborious delicacy of finish, which he unites 
with the most brilliant and harmonious colour- 
ing; and although his pictures are wrought 
up beyond those of any other artist, they 
exhibit a spirited and characteristic touch, and 
a breadth of light and shade, which are only 
to be found in the most intelligent productions 
of the arts. The first pictures that he painted 
were small portraits, which were extremely 
admired for the resemblance and the beauty 
of their finish ; but the length of time he took 
at them wearied those who sat to him, and he 
in consequence abandoned portrait pennne 
for fancy subjects. In these he has surpasse 
every painter of his country, although so many 
of them have excelled in the same line. The 
works of this master have ever been zealously 
sought for by collectors, and even in his own 
time pe Age a high price; and notwith- 


standing his slowness, such was his industry, 
he left a handsome fortune. He died at Ley~ 
den in 1674. 
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Europe, have been engraved.—Bryan’s Dict. 

P. Bice. and Eng r) D' Argenville, Vies de 

etnt. 

DOWLAND (Jour) an eminent musician 
of the age of Shakspeare, by whom he is 
celebrated in one of his sonnets ; while Anthony ; 
Wood speaks of him as ‘‘ the rarest musician | 
that the age did behold.” He was born in 
the year 1562, and took his bachelor’s degree 
in music, at Oxford, in 1588, after having 
visited most of the German and Italian courts, 
at all of which he met with a most flattering 
reception. In 1595 appeared ‘ The first 
Booke of Songes, or Ayres of four Parts, with 
Tablature for the Lute,” an instrument on 
which he principally oxcelled ; styling himself, 
in an additional volume of the work above 
mentioned, which he published in 1600, 
‘¢ Lutenist to the king of Denmark.” His 
other works are ‘‘ Lachryme, or Seaven 
Teares, figured in seaven passionate Pauans, 
a em dances,) with divers other Pauans, 

alliards, &c.”’ ‘‘ A Pilgrim’s Solace, wherein 
is contained Musical sensor | of three, four, 
and five Parts, to be sung and plaid with Lute 
and Viols,” 1612; besides which, in 1609, 
he printed a translation of the ‘‘ Micrologus 
of Ornithoparcus,”’ a course of musical lectures 
delivered by that writer at Metz, Tubingen, 
Heidelberg, &c. a short time before the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The ‘‘ Lachrymz” 
ir alluded to in Middleton’s old comedy—‘‘ No 
Wit like a Woman’s ;” and two of Dowland’s 
madrigals—‘‘ Go Chrystal Tears,” and ‘‘A wake 
Sweet Love,’’ are to be found, the one in 
Smith's ‘‘ Musica Antiqua,” the other in Dr 
Crotch’s Selections. He died in 1615, in 
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fancy himself a prophet ; and denouncing divine 
vengeance against the house of Austria, he 
assured his brother refugees of a speedy restor- 
ation to their ita by means of armies 
which should come from the north and the 
east, the latter to be commanded by prince 
Ragotski. His predictions were tre with 
merited contempt, and a copy of his revelations, 
which he sent to Ragotski, was thrown into 
the fire. He however met with more atten- 
tion from Comenius, to whose congenial mind 
they proved acceptable. On the death of 
prince Ragotski, being joined by Comenius, 
they fixed upon Sigismund Ragotski, the bro- 
ther of the late prince, who however remained 
in peace until his death. This rather con- 
founded the prophets, who transferred their ex- 
pectations to the third brother, George va (phaies 
with whom they had more success, and grew 
into greater credit. When Ragotski com- 
menced war against the emperor, by making 
an irruption into Poland, Comenius thought 
that the crisis was arrived when the prophe- 
cies of Drabicius would be accomplished, and 
announced their publication in 1657, in con- 
nexion with the visions of Hotterus and Chris- 
tina Poniatovia, under the title of “ Lux in 
Tenebris.”” His predictions all proved false; 
yet he continued to dream on, and nothing 
more is certainly known of him. Some writers 
say that he was burnt as an impostor and false 
prophet ; while others assert that he went into 
Turkey, and died there.—Bayle. Moreri. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DRACO, an Athenian legislator, was ar- 
chon of Athens in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, 
about BC. 624. He was the founder of a code 
of laws, which were so severe that they were 


Denmark, leaving a son, Robert, author of] said to be written in blood. His rigour so dis- 


‘* A Musical Banquet,” London, 1610.— 
Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

OWNMAN (Huca) a physician and 
poet, was born near Exeter, in 1740. He was 
educated at Baliol college, Oxford; and in 
1762 was ordained in Exeter cathedral, by 
bishop Lavington. Not having much inclina- 
tion for the church, he went to Edinburgh to 
study physic. After attending the hospitals, 
lectures, &c. in London, and taking his mas- 
ter’s degree at Cambridge, he settled at 
Exeter, where he attained much eminence in 
his profession. His health being affected, he 
was obliged to retire, and he amused himself in 
literary pursuits. He died in 1809. His 
works are—‘‘ Poems on various subjects ;” 
*‘ Fditha, or the Siege of Exeter ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Land of the Muses,” a poem, 1768; ‘ In- 
fancy,” a poem, 1771. e also contributed 
#gome curious articles to the ‘‘ Essays by a 
Society of Gentlemen at Exeter,” 8vo. 1796. 


—CGent. Ma e 

DRABICIUS (Nicnoias) a celebrated en- 
thusiast of the seventeenth century, was born 
at Stransnitz in Moravia in 1587. In 1616 
he became a protestant minister ; but in 1629, 
being driven from his country, he took refu 


in Hun , and turned woollen-draper. e 
fell into habits of the intem ce, 
Which, affecting his intellects, ca him to 


pleased the Athenians, that he withdrew 
to the island of A%gina; where he was suf- 
focated by the kindness of his friends, in co- 
vering him with their garments in the theatre 
when the weather was cold. All his laws 
were abolished by Solon, except those relating 
to murder.— Univ. IHist. 

DRAGHI (Grovannr Barrisra) a cele- 
brated court physician in the reigns of Charles 
II and his immediate successors, and musical 
instructor to queen Anne. He is supposed to 
bave originally arrived in England in the suite 
of Mary d’Este, princess of Modena. Draghi 
joined with Matthew Lock in setting Shad- 
well’s opera of ‘*‘ Psyche’’ to music; and to- 
wards the close of his life composed to Tom 
d’Urfey’s whimsical opera, ‘‘ The Wonders of 
the Sun,” performed at the Haymarket in 
1706. Many of his songs are to be found in 
the collections printed about the close of the 
seventeenth century, where they are invariabl 
noticed as the productions of ‘¢ Signor Baptist” 
only ; a circumstance which has led some erro- 
neously to suppose them the compositions of 
Baptist Lulli. In 1677 he succeeded his 
friend Lock in his situation of organist to 
the queen, and composed several anthems and 
other pieces of church music in consequence, 
especially one—‘ This is the Day that the Lord 
hath made,” in which he assimilates bis style 
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very closely to that of the old English masters. ' 
The time of his decease is uncertain.—Bigg. | 


Dict. of Mus. 

DRAKE (sir Fnawcis) a very celebrated 
English navigator and commander, was born 
of obscure parentage at Tavistock in Devon- 
shire in 1545. After serving under his rela- 
lation, sir John Hawkins, for some time, he 
rose to the command of a vessel at the age of 
twenty two, and acquired considerable repu- 
tation by his gallantry in an expedition to the 
gulf of Mexico. He returned however in needy 
circumstances ; and in the privateering spirit 
of the age, manned two small vessels in 1570, 
and proceeded to the Weat Indies. He repeated 
this voyage in a single vessel the following 
year; but of the result of these cruises very 
little is known. A third expedition in 1572 was 
more fruitful in consequences, as he captured 
two Spanish towns on the isthmus of Darien, 
and brought home a_ considerable booty, 
which he honourably divided with his owners, 
employing his own share for the equipment of 
three frigates, in which he served in the expe- 
dition of the unfortunate earl of Essex, against 
the rebels in Ireland. These exertions on the 
part of spirited individuals, were not however 
altogether patriotic, being usually made with 
a view to remuneration, by grants of land or 
otherwise ; and in the present instance it 
served Drake, by procuring him the interest 
and countenance of sir Christopher Hatton, 
who introduced him at court. Ever since he 
had beheld the South Sea from the isthmus of 
Darien, he had ardently desired to be the first 
Englishman who should sail upon it ; and his 
credit with Elizabeth ensuring him the neces- 
sary authority and protection, his own reputa- 
tion and credit rapidly supplied him with the 
means of undertaking, with five small vessels, 
and only 164 men, the expedition which has 
rendered his name so distinguished in naval 
history. Sailing from Falmouth in December 
1577, he reached Port St Julian, near the 
straits of Magellan, the following year; and 
after refitting, passed these celebrated straits, 
and proceeding along the coast of Chili and 
Peru, acquired great booty from the Spaniards. 
Iie then coasted California and North Ame- 
rica in a single ship, as far as the forty-eighth 
degree ; and landing, took possession of the 
country for queen Elizabeth, under the name 
of New Albion. He next boldly crossed the 
Pacific ocean, and in less than six weeks reach- 
ed the Molucca isles, and thence by Java and 
the Cape of Good Hope, proceeded home. 
wards, regaining Plymouth, after a circumna. 
vigation of the globe, in two years, ten months. 
and twenty days. Ilaving brought home a 
large portion of treasure, this voyage becam 
a subject of much discussion among politicians 
and there were not a few who thought the re. 
monstrance of the Spanish ambassador agains! 
this specics of expedition, very justifiable. On 
the other hand, as the conduct of the Spani- 
ards themselves, in the West Indies, gave 
some countenance to reprisals, the fame anc 
glory which redounded to England from th: 
anion of so much gallantry and enterprise, 
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finally prevailed ; and Elizabeth, in the spring 
of 1581, sanctioned the conduct of Drake, by 
lining on board his ship at Deptford, and be- 
towing on him the honour of knighthood after 
dinner. In 1585, war being declared against 
Spain, he ably conducted a public expedition 
igainst the Spaniards in the West Indies, and 
mce more returned with great wealth. In 
\587 he conducted an attack against Cadiz, 
and destroyed much shipping ; and the year 
following commanded as vice-admiral of Eng- 
land under lord Howard, in the famous con- 
ict with the Spanish armada. He next com- 
manded a fleet conveying forces to restore don 
Antonio to the throne of Portugal, which en- 
terprise failed, in consequence of a disapree- 
ment with sir John Norris, who commanded 
the land forces. His credit was somewhat 
affected by this circumstance ; and a similar 
“‘ailure taking place in a subsequent expedition 
to the West Indies, in consequence of a dispute 
with sir John Hawkins, Drake, unused to so 
much disappointment, became melancholy, and 
his depression, joined with the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, threw him intoa flux and fever, 
of which he died at Nombre de Dios, J anuary 
28th, 1596, in the fifty- first year of his age. 
Sir Francis Drake was somewhat rough and 
boastful, but was very careful of the crews 
under his command. He was also humane and 
courteous to those whom the fortune of war 
shrew into his power, and just and honourable 
in his private dealings. He was a preat be- 
nefactor to the borough of Plymouth, which 
he represented in parliament, by causing wa- 
ter to be conveyed to the town from springs, 
through a devious course of twenty miles. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon his skill in his 
own profession, as no name stands higher 
among the founders of English naval supe- 
riority, than that of sir Francia Drake.— Buog. 
Brit. Prince’s Worthies of Devon. 

DRAKE (Francis) a surgeon of York, much 
distinguished among antiquarians. He pub- 
lished, in 1736, ‘*‘ Eboracum; or the History 
and Antiquities of the City of York,” folio, 
He was a member of the Royal and Antiqua- 
rian Societies, but withdrew his name from 
the former for some unexplained cause in 1769, 
Cole asserts that he was one of the compilera 
of the “ Parliamentary History of England,” 
in 21 vols. 8vo. He died in 1770.—Cough’s 
Topography. 

DRAKE (James) a physician, who about 
the beginning of the last century attracted 
much notice asa Tory political writer. He 
was a native of Cambridge, and after complet- 
ing his education at the university there, he 
went to London, and engaged in the practice 
of his profession. Such was the warmth with 
which he entered into party politics, that he 
was twice prosecuted for his writings; and 
though he escaped unpunished, through some 
informality in the proceedings against him, 

et the circumstance is said to have caused 

im so much distress as to have hastened his 

death, which took place in 1707, at the age of 

forty. He was the author of a comedy, ents- 

tled “ The Sham at ;” and he also wrote 
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a ‘'System of Anatomy,” a work of merit, 
considered relatively to the atate of science a 
any ago.—Biog. Brit. Hutchinson's Biog. 
ed. 
DRAKENBORCH (Arnotp) an eminent 
classical editor, was born at Utrecht in 1684, 
and was educated at the universities of that 
town, and of Leyden. In 1716 he succeeded 
Burmann as professor of rhetoric and history 
at the former. The first publication that 
evinced his talents, was entitled ‘‘ Dissertatio 
Philologico- Historica de preefecto Urbie,”’ 1704, 
4to, of which a second edition was printed at 
Frankfort in 1752. In 1707 he printed ano- 
ther dissertation, ‘De Officio Prefectorum 
Pretorio,” 4to. As an editor he is best 
known by his editions of Sulius Italicus and 
Livy, both of which are in very high esteem. 
He died at Utrecht in 1748.—Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Dibdin’s Edition of Harwood’s Classics. 
DRAPER (sir Wittiam) an English offi- 
cer, and political | aahentieg writer of considera- 
ble notoriety. He was the son of Ingleby 
Draper, esq. an officer of the custome at Bris- 
tol, where he was born in 1721. Ile received 
the rudiments of a classical education at the 
cathedral grammar-school in that city ; and 
he afterwards went to Eton, and then to King’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow. Relinquishing his academical pros- 
pects, he entered into the army, and served in 
the East Indies, where he distinguished him- 
self at the taking of Fort Sc George, now Ma- 
dras, from the French in 1758. Ile was pro- 
moted to a colonelcy in 1760 ; and in 1761 
he was employed in the expedition against 
Bellisle, in which he acted as brigadier. His 
next service was in the East, where in 1765 
he was concerned with admiral Cornish in the 
capture of Manilla from the Spaniards. The 
British commanders on ihis occasion agreed 
to accept the sum of four millions of dollars, 
as a remuneration to the captors of the fort in 
lieu of plunder. This money was never paid 
by the Spanish government ; and colonel Dra- 
per, on his return to England, wrote and spoke 
in the house of Commons, (of which he wasa., 
member,) in warm terms of the inattention of 
the ministry to the claims of himself and his | 
comrades, in regard to the Manilla ransom. | 
He was afterwards made a hnight of the Bath, | 
and had given him the 16th 1egiment of foot, . 
which he resigned to colonel Gisborne, for his’ 
balf-pay of 200l. Irish. ‘This affair, coupled 
with his parliamentary conduct, subjected bim 
to some unpleasant suspicions ; and in a con- 
troversy with the writer of Junius’s Letters, 
whom he attacked in defence of the marquis 
of Granby, bis character suffered not a little 
from the sarcasms of his masked antagonist. 
In 1779 he was appointed lieutenant- governor 
ef Minorca; and after the surrender of that 
island, he preferred charges against general 
Murray, the governor; when, on his failure to 
substantiate them before a court-martial, be 
was ordered tognake an apology to that officer. 
Jie died at Bath, January 8th, 1787.—Chali- 
mers’ Biog, Dict. Evans Hist. of Bristol, 
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DRAYTON (Mrenart) an English poet 
of eminence in the seventeenth century. Me 
was born in Warwichshire in 1563, and stu- 
died at the university of Oxford; but of his 
professional pursuits or future life, few circum- 
stances are recorded. He seems to have been 
a dependant on the great ; and it appears that 
he lived for some time in the family of the earl 
of Dorset, the lord chamberlain. In the title 
of a copy of his verses, written in 1626, he is 
styled poet laureate; but it is not probable 
that he ever held that office. He died in 
1631, and was buried among the poets in Weat- 
minster Abbey. His works consist chiefly of 
historical and descriptive poetry, comprising 
—‘ The Baron’s Wars ;” ‘* England’s He- 
roical Epistles; and the ‘ Polyolbion,” 
which last is a chorographical survey of the 
Trivers, mountains, forests, castles, &c. in Eng- 
land, It is written in Alexandrine verse, and 
is not destitute of poetical menit, but is chiefly 
interesting on account of the variety of the in- 
formation it contains. His ‘‘ Nymphidia, or 
the Court of Fairy,” is a lively, fanciful tale, 
not however calculated to secure its author a 
ligh rank among the imaginative poets of his 
age and nation. The works of Drayton were 
published collectively in 1748, folio, and 1753, 
4 vols. Bvo; but he is one of the numerous 
class of authors whose writings are almost 
ed oftener quoted than read.— Biog. 

rit. 

DREBBEL or DREBEL (Cornextvs) a 
Dutch chemist, who was in England in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, when his 
philosophical inventions or experiments at- 
tracted much notice. He is said to have con- 
trived the thermometer about 1620, afterwards 
improved by Fahrenheit and Reaumur. The 
discovery of the microscrope is ascribed to him 
with less probability. He is moreover reported 
to have made a vessel which could be rowed 
under water; and in which he preserved the 
punty of the enclosed air by means of a peculiar 
liquor. If there be any truth in this statement, 
he must have forestalled the discovery of oxygen 
gas or vital air. Drebbel died in London in 
1634. He was the author of a Dutch treatise 
on the Nature of the Elements of Bodies,— 
Original. 

DRELINCOURT (Cuarues) a French 
protestant divine, was born at Sedan in 1595, 
After receiving his education in his native 
place, he went to Saumur to study philosophy 
under the famous professor Duncan. In 1618 
he entered the ministry, and in 1620 settled 
as pastor with the church at Charenton, which 
office he filled with great piety, prudence, and 
diligence. His writings are partly practical 
and devotional, and partly controversial, the 
latter of which, though spiritedly written in 
defonce of the protestants, never offended his 
opponents by illiberality, though Bayle says, 
that ‘‘ his writings made isim to be looked upon 
as the scourge af the catholic controversialists.”’ 
He died in 1669. His works are—‘ Consola- 
tions against the Fears of Death ;’”’ “‘ Treatise 
on the Preparation for the Lord’s Supper ;” 
‘* Charitable Visits,’ in five volumes ; aud tnree 
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ve.unes of ‘* Sermons.”—Laurence, his 
el..eet eon, was brought up to the ministry, and 
died at Nivet in 1681. He published some 
admired ‘‘ Sermons,” and a_ collection of 
‘‘ Christian Sonnets,’’ said to be well written.— 
His third son, Cxanes, was an eminent phy- 
sician, and in 1668 became professor of physic 
at the university of Leyden. He was the au- 
thor of ** Apologia Me dica,”’ ‘‘ De Arthritide,”’ 
** De Variolis et Morbillis,’’ ‘‘ Sermo de Divinis 
apud Hippocratem Dogmatibus,’’ ‘‘ Observa- 
tiones Medicz circa Regimen Puerperarum et 
recens natoram,’’ besides several orations and 
disputations. He died at Leyden in 1697.— 
Bayle. Halleri Bibi. Moreri. 

JREUX DU RADIER (Joun Francis) 
an advocate, was born at Chateauneuf in Thi- 
merais in 1714. Dislilring bis profession, he 
turned his attention to literature, in which the 
following are his chief productions : ‘ Tablettes 
Anecdotes des Rois de France,”’ 3 vols 12mo; 
«« L’Europe Illustré ;”’ ‘‘ Récréations historiques, 
critiques, morales, et d’erudition ;'’ ‘‘ Biblio- 
theque historique, et politique du Poitou.” 
He died in 1780.—Dict. Hist. 

DREXELIUS (Jeremiau) a Jesuit, was 
born at Augsburgh in Germany, in 158}. 
He distinguished himself by his preaching, 
with which the elector of Bavaria was so 
struck that he appointed him hia chaplain in 
ordinary. He died in 1638. His works are 
very curious; the principal are—‘‘ Considera- 
tions on Eternity,’’ ‘‘ Orbis Phaeton hoc est, 
de universis vitiis linguz,”’ in which, treating 
of those who employ their time in trifles, he 
calculates in how many ways #ix persons in- 
vited to dine may be placed at table, and after 
six pages of combinations, gives seven hundred 
and twenty as the result.—Alegumbe. Niceron, 
vol. xxii. 

DRUMMOND (Wituram) an elegant 
Scottish poet, the son of sir John Drummond 
of Hawthornden, was born in 1585. He was 
educated at the high-school and university of 
Edinburgh, after which he spent four years in 
foreign travels, residing for a part of the time 
at Bourges to study the civil law. On his re- 
turn to Scotland, the death of his father having 
left him at liberty to follow his inclinations, he 
resigned all idea of the law, and retiring to 
his romantic seat of Hawthornden, gave him- 
self up to the cultivation of poetry and polite ' 
literature. A dangerous illness with which he 
was attacked, seems to have early fostered a 
serious and devout turn of mind, which was 
evinced by bis first ee which were a 
prose work entitled ‘‘ The Cypress Grove,”’ 
containing reflections upon death, and 
*‘ Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems.” This 
gravity of disposition was farther increased by 
the loss of a beautiful young lady by a fever, 
to whom he was about to be » & circum- 
stance which rendered home insupportable, 
and drove him again abroad. He remained on 
the continent eight ii visiting all the a 
cipal places, forming literary connexions, an 
cailachne valuable books. On his return to 
Scotland it is supposed that he employed Lim- 
self in his ‘‘ History of the five James's, kings 
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of Scotland,”’ which work did not appear until 
after bis death. In his forty-fifth year he 
married a lady who brought him several chil- 
dren, and on this occasion again took up his 
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itry took 

against Charles 1; and it is thought that his 
grief at the death of that monarch, together 
with the vexation which he experienced from 
the other party on that account, shortened his 
days. He died in December 1649, in his 
aixty-fourth year. Asan historian Drummond 
claims little notice, the doctrine of unlimited 
authority and passive obedience being advo- 
cated by him to an extent bordering on absur- 
dity ; while in most other respects his ‘* His- 
tory of the James's” shows a total deficiency 
ef historic talent. It is therefore as a t 
solely that he is now remembered, in which 
character his claims are indisputable. The 
sweetness and melody of his verse were ex- 
ceeded by no poet of his age; and although 
tinged with the conceits of the Italian schools, 
there is much genuine imagery and truth of 
feeling in all his poetry, but particularly in his 
sonnets, which are replete with tenderness and 
delicacy. Drummond kept up a corres- 
pondence with Drayton and Ben Jonson, of 
whom the latter walked all the way to Haw- 
thornden to pay him avisit. The rough convi- 
viality of Jonson, however, by no means suited 
bis refined and fastidious host, who made notes 
recording his intemperance and incautious sal- 
hes, which appeared in print long after the death 
of both. It is pleaded that Drummond might 
never intend them for publication, which is 
probably true; but after all, the composi- 
tion of written strictures on the conduct of a 
temporary guest, is scarcely consiatent with the 
genuine duties of hospitality. A recent edi- 
tion of Drummond’s poems was published in 
1791, and they are also to be be found in most 
of the collections.— Biog. Brit. 

DRURY (Rosert) an English mariner, a 
native of Leicestershire, who merits notice as 
the author of a very singular account of Ma- 
dagascar, first published in 1729, reprinted in 
1743, and more recently in 1808. Drury, 
then a boy, was shipwrecked in the Degrave, 


‘East Indiaman, on the south side of the Island 


of Madagascar, in 1702, and lived there in 
captivity for fifteen years. On his return he. 
published an interesting account of the island, 
and of his own adventures, in a plain unadorned 
manner, and being corroborated as far as it 
went by the journal of Mr Benbow, (the son of, 
the admiral,) who was wrecked at the same 
time, his book has been always deemed au- 
thentic. Drury, who bore the character of a 
plain honest man, became ere at the India- 
house, and ited some little property from 
his father, but when he died is not recorded. 
Gent. Mag. vol. ix. “ 
DRUSIUS or DRIECHE (Jonw) a Flemish 
divine and scripture critic of eminence, born at. 
Oudenard, in 1550. His father, who was a 
protestant, fled from the Netherlands to escape 


the tyranny of the duke of Alva, and taking, 
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or in ae Jap in 1567, was there joined 
by nis son, who completed his education at the 
university of Cambridge. He attached him- 
aclf especially to the study of oriental literature ; 
and in 1572 he accepted an invitation to read 
lectures on the eastern languages, at Merton 
college, Oxford. In 1576 he went to Louvain, 
and studied the civil law, but the state of the 
country obliged him to rctum to England. In 
consequence of the pacification at Ghent, his 
father and himself were shortly after enabled 
to revisit their native country; and in 1577 
Drusius became oriental professor at the uni- 
versity of Leyden. In 1585 he removed to 
Franeker, where he held the professorship of 
Hebrew till his death in 1616. His very nu- 
merous literary productions, relate principally 
to Hebrew criticism and archeology. His 
notes and commentaries on the Bible, amount- 
ing to nearly thirty separate works, published 
during his life, or from his MSS. after his de- 
cease, have been incorporated in the ‘‘ Critici 
Sacri in Vet. et Nov. Test.”’ of which volu- 
minous compilation a useful abstract was made 
by Matthew Pool, in 4 vols. folio—Drusrus 
/w. ° . ee -f the pres = » | 
proficienc 
England = 
leaving behind him notes on the Proverbs of 
Solomon, in Hebrew ; a translation into Latin 
of part of the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela ; 
and other monuments of his talents and acquire- 
ments.— Bayle. Moreri. Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
DRUTHMAR (Cuuistian) a celebrated 
monk in the abbey of Corby in the ninth cen- 
tury, was a native of Aquitaine, and after- 
wards taught in the monasteries of Stavelo and 
Malmedy, in the diocese of Leige. The time 
and place of hs death are unknown. He was 
the author of a commentary on the gospel of 
St Matthew, and also upon those of St Luke 
and St John, only fragments of which have 
reached us; they were published in 1514, at 
Strasburgh,under the title of “‘ Christiani Druth- 
mari Expositio in Matheum Evangel. fami- 
liaris, luculenta, et lectu jucunda cum Epito- 
matibus in Lucam, etc.” folio. They were soon 
suppressed on account of their containing pas- 
sages favourable to the protestants in their 
disputes with the catholics, particularly on the 
subject of transubstantiation. In 1530 a se- 
cond edition was published at Haguenau, 


which met with the fate of the former.— Dict. 
Bibl. Hist. et Crit. Du Pin. Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 


DRY ANDER (Joun) a Hessian physician 
of the sixteenth century. He was professor of 
anatomy at Marpurg, where he began to deliver 
Jectures in 1535. He is reproached with ad- 
hering to obsolete authorities, and neglecting 
the great discoveries of Vesalius, who com- 

lains in his works of the illiberal enmity of 
Dryander. De Thou speaks very highly of 
him as a mathematician, who found out many 
things in astrondmy, invented new instruments, 
or improved those already in use. He wrote 
mauch on anatomy and astronomy, both in 
Jatin and in German. His death took place 
ia 1560.—Teissier Eloges des H. S. 
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DRYANDER (Jonas) an ingenious Swe 
dish naturalist. Coming to England with Dr 
Daniel Solander, he was patronised by sir Jo- 
seph Banks, through whose influence he was 
appointed librarian to the Royal Society. On 
the foundation of the Linnean Society, to 
which he contributed, he became one of the 
first fellows, and was also a vice-president. 
The Transactions of that asgociation afford many 
proofs of his botanical knowledge; but his 
principal literary production 18 a catalogue of 
the private library of sir Joseph Banks, 5 vols. 
8vo., forming a classified arrangement and 
analysis of works on natural history, with biogra- 
phical notes. He died in London, October 
1810, aged sixty-two.—Gent. Mag. 

DRYDEN (Joun) one of the most emi- 
nent of the English poets, was born, according 
to the most probable accounts, on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1631, in the parish of Aldwinkle-All- 
Saints, in Northamptonshire. His father, who 
possessed a small estate, and acted as a justice 
of the peace during the Protectorate, was the 
third son of sir Erasmus Dryden, bart. of the 
same county. The subject of this article, his 
eldest son, received his early education in the 
country, and was then removed to Westmin- 
ster school, whence he was elected to a scho- 
larship in Trinity college, Cambridge, and took 
his degree of bachelor of arts. His father dy- 
ing in 1654, he succeeded to the possession of 
his estate, subject however to considerable de- 
ductions for the widow and younger children. 
He immediately removed to London, under 
the auspices of his relation, sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, one of Cromwell’s council and house of 
Lords. Dryden is said to have been his secre- 
tary ; and certainly at this time he discovered 
no symptoms of disagreement with the politi- 
cal tendency of his family. On the death of 
Oliver he wrote his celebrated ‘ Heroic 
Stanzas” on that event; one of the first of 
his poems that evinced the loftiness of expres- 
sion and imagery which characterize his ma- 
turer efforts. This production necessarily sub- 
jected him to mae obloquy in after times, 
especially as it is suspected that in the passage 
where Cromwell is praised for staunching the 
bleod ‘‘by breathing of the vein,” the poet 
intended to vindicate the execution of Charlea I. 
Be this as it may, at the Restoration he made 
all possible haste to efface his past stains, by 
greeting the king’s return in a poem, entitled 
‘“* Astrea Redux,” which was quickly follow- 
ed by a “ Panegyric on the Coronation.” In 
1661 he produced his first play, ‘‘ The Duke 
of Guise ;’ and in the next year “ The Wild 
Gallant.” In 1662 also appeared his , 
addressed to the chancellor Hyde, and his 
‘*Satire on the Dutch.” Setting aside the 
drama, to which his attention was unremitting, 
his next Batra of consequence was the 
** Annus Mirabilis,” published in 1667. His 
reputation, both as a poet and a royalist, was b 
this time so well established, that on the dea 
of sir William Davenant, he was appointed poet 
laureat and historiographer, with, a salary of 
2001. annum. He soon after published 
his ‘‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” which te 
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hed written in 1665, in his retirement during: 
the 3 previously to which public calamity - 
he had married lady Elizabeth Howard, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Berkshire, an alliance which. 
seems to have done little towards the advance- 
ment of his worldly prosperity. He now 
became professionally a writer for the stage, 
by entering into a contract with the paten-. 
tees of the King’s Theatre, to supply three. 
plays a-year. The earlier dramatic productions | 
of D en were written in rhyme, a circum- 
stance which favoured the rant that disfigured | 
them in common with most of the tragedies of. 
the day. To correct this fault, Villiers, . 
duke of Buckingham, in conjunction with other 
wits, com d “ The Rehearsal,” in which 
celebrated burlesque Dryden was openly ridi- 
culed in the character of Bayes. The town 
enjoyed the laugh, but the sterling character 
of the poet was very little affected. In 1679 
he joined lord Mulgrave in an ‘ Essay on 
Satire ;’’? and in 1681, at the express desire of 
Charles II, he composed his famous political 
m, entitled ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
in which the incidents attendant on the rebel- 
lion of Absalom against David, are admirably 
applied to Charles II, the duke of Monmouth, 
and the intriguing earl of Shaftesbury. The 
severity and excellent poetry of this produc- 
tion raised him innumerable enemies ; whom 
he still farther enraged by his ‘‘ Medal, a 
Satire on Sedition ;” written on the occasion 
of a medal struck by the whig party, when an 
indictment against Shaftesbury for high trea- 
son was declared ignoramus. The rancour of 
the last production is not easily to be pa- 
ralleled. Having succeeded so well in politi- 
cal, he next essayed literary satire, by attacking 
Shadwell in his ‘‘ Mac Flecknoe,” the proto- 
ed matey the Dunciad. Soon after appeared his 
“‘ Religio Laici,” the object of which is to 
give a compendious view of the arguments in 
favour of revelation. With all this ability and 
industry, Dryden acutely suffered the anxiety 
attendant on straitened circumstances; and an 
affecting letter addressed by him to Hyde, 
earl of Rochester, representing his pecuniary | 
embarrassments, shows the unhappiness of 
this not extravagant, and certainly most indus- . 
trious, champion of loyalty under Charles IT. 
He next published some classical translations, 
and two volumes of ‘‘ Miscellany Poems ;” 
and on the death of the king, composed his 
« Threnodia Augustalis, a funeral poem,” 
which, as might be expected on such a subject, 
is not one of his happiest productions. On 
the accession of James IJ he conformed to 
the religion of the new sovereign; which com- 
plaisance, for it was probably little more, 
gained him an addition to his pension of 1001. 
per annum. One of the fruits of this conver- 
siop, and of the profits attached to it, was 
his controversial poem of ‘ The 
Hind and the Panther,” the very absurdity of 
which plan, overcome as it is by the force and 
beauty of the versification and execution, is 
highly honourable to the tic talents of 
Dryden. The birth of a prince in June 1688 
called forth his ‘ Britannia Rediviva,” in 
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which all kind of prosperity to church ead 
state is anticipated from the auspicious event, 
with much more of poetic, than of rophetic 
inspiration, a8 the unfortunate poet Found out 
in a few months afterwards, by the logs of his 
laces and pensions in consequence of the 
volution. He had now nothing to trust to 
but his literary industry, and during the ten 
concluding years of his life, when he wrote 
actually for bread, and at so much per line, 
he produced some of the pieces which have 
most contributed to his -established fame. 
Passing over his translations of Juvenal and 
Persius, and various minor works, it may be 
observed that he commenced his celebrated 
translation of Virgil in 1694, and it was sent 
to the press in 1697. He is supposed to have 
received 13001. for this hasty but able transla- 
tion. Soon after the appearance of Virgil, he 
was solicited to write a second ode for St 
Cecilia’s day, which request produced his ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Alexander's Feast,’’ probably the 
most popular lyric poem in the English lan- 
guage. It appears that about this time he medi- 
tated a translation of Homer, but the design was 
given up for that of modernizing Chaucer's 
Tales, in which undertaking he contracted 
with a bookseller to furnish 10,000 lines for 
3001. ; and so rich and ductile was the versify- 
ing faculty of Dryden, this unpoetical bargain 
produced the collection called his ‘ Fables,” 
some of the most truly poetical pieces he ever 
composed. This was the last of his great 
works, for he soon after declined in health, al- 
though the immediate cause of his death was 
an inflamation in one of his toes, which, ter- 
minating in a mortification, put an end to his 
hfe on the 1st of May 1700. A romantic ac- 
count of his interment was given by the cele- 
brated Mrs. ‘Thomas, which had no other foun- 
dation than the interference of some noblemen 
and others, to change a private, into a public fu- 
neral. The latter accordingly took place, with 
a very honourable attendance ; and the body of 
this great poet was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, next to that of Chaucer. The place 
was for some time undistinguished by a monu- 
ment, until a plain one with his bust, was 
erected by Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
The foregoing sketch, brief as it is, will pre- 
clude the necessity of much observation on the 
moral and political character of Dryden. It 
possibly forms one of the strongest instances 
recorded in English history, of the debasing 
nature of the high monarchical and passive obe- 
dient theory on commanding talent. Ac- 
cording to Congreve, grin reserved and 
saturnine, Dryden was friendly and humane, 
domestic in habits, and affectionate towards 
his family. That the pen of such a man 
should be so freely prostituted to party rancour 
and venal panygeric, appears surprising 5 and it 
is equally so, that although regular ir his own 
manner, few went beyond him in the dramatic 
licentiousness of the age. For a portion of 
this subserviency, his narrow circumstances 
may plead in mitigation, but it would be futile 
to say that it can altogether excuse it; and 
Dryden will always remain a conspicuous ine 
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stance of the union of high talent with extreme 
mental prostitution. On his literary merits it 
would be idle to dwell here ; the character 
of none of our writers having been more amply 
investigated. Asa dramatic poet he has wit, 
force, and majesty, but very little of nature or 
propriety. is comedy, with the exception 
of ‘‘The Spanish Friar,” is altogether in- 
ferior ; and of all his tragedies, ‘‘ Don Sebas- 
tian,’”’ and ‘‘ All for Love,’’ alone are spoken 
of at present. Asa general poet he stands un- 
rivalled in point of versification, it being gene- 
rally acknowledged, that for fulness and variety 
of harmony, and a fine flowing and resistless 
current uf numbers, he has never been sur- 
passed. There is scarcely any walk of poetry 
in which he has not excelled ; but, as might 
be expected in so able a satirist, the pathetic 
seemed least suited to his powers. Tis style 
in prose also deserves great praise ; he chiefly 
exercised it in the critical essays prefiaed to 
his works, which form excellent specimens of 
genuine English composition. The reputation 
of Dryden has lost nothing by age; many of his 
productions are doubtless very little read, but 
enough remains to rendcr him one of the most 
lasting of the English poets, of which there 
are but two or three of greater celebrity. Of 
recent editions of his works, we may refer tothe 
prose works, by Malone, 1600, 4 vols. 8vo ; his 
poetical works, edited by Todd, with notes by 
Warton, 1812, 4 vols. 8vo; and the whole of 
his works, by sir Walter Scott, 1818, 18 vols. 
8vo. Dryden left behind him three sons, of 
whom Crartrs, the eldest, was the author of 
some Latin poems and translations. In 1692 
he went to Italy, and was appointed by pope 
Tnnocent XII, chamberlain to his household. 
While at Rome he wrote a poem in English, 
‘“‘On the Happiness of a Retired Life.” 
He was unfortunately drowned in attempting 
to swim across the Thames at Datchet, in 1704, 
—Joun, the second son, was educated at Weat- 
miuster, whence he was elected to Oxford, 
but was secretly brought up a catholic. He 
obtained a situation in the pope’s household, 
uader his brother. He wrote a comedy while 
at Rome, which was acted in London, en.- 
titled ‘‘ The Husband his own Cuckold ;” he 
also wrote a ‘‘ Tour in Sicily and Malta,” which 
remained in MS. until £776, when it was pub- 
lished in an 8vo pamphlet. He died of a fever 
at Rome, 1701.—Erasmus Henny Dnrivew, 
third son, was born in 1669, and educated at 
the Charter-house. Like hie brother, he went 
to Rome, and became a captain in the pope's 
ds. J3y the death of his kinsman, sir 

oha Dryden, he finally succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy of the family, and died in 1710.— 
Biog. Brit. Life by Malone. Juhnson's Bio- 
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UBOIS (Wittram) a French statesman, 
more remarkable for his profligucy than his 
talents. He is said to have been the son of 
an apothecary at Brive la Gaillarde, in Limou- 
ein, and he was born in 1656. After some 
Previous education, he went to Paris, and ob- 
tained admiasion into the college of St Michael; 
where, while Le pursued his studies, he was 
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obliged, for his support, to serve the principal 
of the institution valet. He afherecntds 
acted as tutor in several families, and at length 
being recommended to the sub-governor of the 
duke of Chartres, afterwards the regent duke 
of Orleans, he was employed to teach that 
prince the Latin language. The literary ac- 
quirements of the pupil did credit to the talents 
of his preceptor, at Dubois, on the death of 
the sub-governor, succeeded to the situation. 
He obtained a complete ascendancy over the 
mind of the duke, and while he cultivated his 
talents with due care and success, he corrupted 
his principles, and Jaid the foundation of that 
career of unblushing debauchery in which he 
subsequently indulged. By these nefarious 
means Dubois secured his own interest with 
his royal pupil, through whose influence he 
rose to offices of high importance in the church 
and state. After the peace of Ryswick he was 
sent ambassador to England, and rewarded for 
his services there with ecclesiastical promo- 
tions. When the duke became regent in 1715, 
Dubois was made a counsellor of state. In 
1717 he was employed as ambassador extra- 
ordinary to England, where he signed the 
triple alliance. On his return he was made 
minister and secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. He was subsequently raised to the 
archbishopric of Cambray, and in 1721 he ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat. In 1722 he was ad- 
mitted into the council of regency, and de- 
clared first minister of state. He was also ad- 
mitted into the French Academy; and to 
crown his honours, (wluch the profligacy of his 
conduct rendered disvraceful to France,) he 
was chosen, in 1723, first president of the 
French clergy. He died of a disease caused 
by his dehaucherics, in August 1723. A re- 
mark which he made to Fontenelle, with whom 
he was fond of conversing, is worth recording 
for its moral effect .—‘ I wish,” said the car- 
dinal, “I lived in a fifth floor at Paris, with an 
old housekeeper, on an income of five hundred 
crowns a year.’’—Aikin’s Gen. Bug. 

DUBOS (Joun Barrist) abbot of Resons, 
an eminent Fiench writer, was born in 1670, 
at Beauvais, where his father was a merchant 
ind magistrate. He was sent young to Paris 
io study theology, but being disappointed of a 
canonry by the caprice of a relation, he turned 
his attention to civil law, history, and politics, 
He first made himself known by his “ History 
of the four Gordians, proved and illustrated 
‘rom Medals ;”? and was soon after taken into 
the office of M. Torcy, minister for foreign 
affairs, who employed him in various nego- 
clations ; and among others, in a mission 
to England. His object was to promote a 
peace between the two countries, to forward 
which he wrote a work entitled ‘‘ The Interests 
of England ill understood in the present War,’’ 
which publication is remarkable for a predic- 
ion of the future separation of our American 
colonies, In the midst of his political engage- 
ments, he also wrote ‘‘ A His of the 
league of Cambray,” of which an improved 
edition appeared in 1728, 2 vols. 12mu. Af- 
ter much employment in a political capacity, 
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connoisseur in polite literature and the arts, 
by his celebrated ‘‘ Critical Reflections on 
Poetry and Painting,” 1719, 2 vols. 12mo. 
This work, which has been several times 
reprinted, procured bim admission into the 
French academy, to which body he subse- 
quently hecame perpetual secretary. He next 
employed himself in researches into French 
history, which produced his ‘‘ Critical History 
of the Establishment of the French Monarchy 
in Gaul,’ 3 vols. 4to, 1734, reprinted in 
1743, with additions and corrections. He 
wrote a few other pieces, consisting of a trans- 
lation of a part of Addison’s Cato, and some 
discourses held in the French academy. In 
1723 he was promoted to the abbey of Notre 
Dame de Resons, and had received the orders 
of subdeacon and deacon, in order to officiate, 
when he was seized at Paris with a disorder 
which proved fatal in March 1742.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Eloge par D’ Alembert. 
DUBOURG (Anne or Annas) one of the 
martyrs to the cause of protestantism in France, 
in the sixteenth century. He was born at 
Auvergne iu 1521, and was ordained a priest, 
and being very learned in law, was appointed 
counsellor clerk to the parliament of Paris. In 
this high station, having imbibed the doctrines 
of the protestants, he did all in his power to 
soften or prevent the punishments inflicted 
upon them, which drew upon him the indigna- 
tion of authority. He was accordingly ar- 
rested in the presence of the king, Henry II, 
who unexpectedly visited the parliament for 
that purpose, but not until he had delivered a 
spirited speech in his own defence, in which 
he scrupled not to attack the vices of the court. 
In a few days after, he was tried and declared 
a heretic by the archbishop of Pans, who 
sentenced him to be first degraded and then 
burnt ; which sentence was carried into execu- 
tion on the 20th December, 1559; when he 
died with a constancy worthy the acknow- 
ledzed steadiness and uprightness of his cha- 
racter.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
DUBRAW, or DUBRAVIUS SCALA 
(Jonn) bishop of Olmutz in Moravia, in the 
sixteenth century. He was a native of Bohe 
mia, but was educated in Italy, and took the 
degree of doctor of laws. He was employed 
in various negociations and other political 
affairs ; and he also distinguished himself as 
ap author. His principal works are a “ His- 
tory of Bohemia,” in 33 books ; and a treatise 
‘¢ On Fish-ponds and on the Nature of Fishes ;’’ 
both written in Latin. The latter was trans- 
lated into English, by George Churchey, fel- 
low of Lion’s-inn, and published in 1599, 4to. 
Dubraw died in 1552.—Sir John Hawkinas, 
Notes on Walton’s Complete Angler. 
DUCAREL (Anprew Co.rez) an emi. 
nent writer on archeology. He was born at 
Caen in Normandy, but his father having re- 
moved to England, he was educated at Eton 
school, aud afterwards studied at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of doctor of civil 
law. In 1743 he became a member of the 
coliege of Doctors’ Commons. In 1755 he 
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was elected commissary, or official of the 
peculiar juriediction of the collegiate church of 
St Catharine, near the Tower of London. 
He was appointed librarian of the palace of 
Lambeth in 1757; and the following year 
was nominated commissary of the diocese of 
Canterbury. On the incorporation of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1755, he was one of 
the first fellows, having several years before 
been admitred into that learned association. 
In 1762 he was elected FRS.; and in 1763 
the commissioncrs of the treasury appointed 
him, together with sir Joseph Ayloffe and Mr 
Astle, to methodise the records in the State 
Paper office at Whitehall, and in the Augmen- 
tation office. He died at his house in South 
Lambeth, in May 1785, aged seventy-two. 
His principal works are—‘‘ Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,’’ 1767, folio, which has been re- 
cently translated into French, and published 
at Caen, 2 vols. 8vo; ‘‘ A Series of above 
two hundred Anglo-Gallic, or Norman and 
Aquitaine Coins of the ancient Kings of 
England, &c.”" 1757, 4to; ‘‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth,”’ 4to; and ‘‘ The History of the 
Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of St 
Catharine,” 4to. He also furnished consider- 
able contributions to periodical publications, 
and other productions of the press. Dr Duca- 
rel was enthusiastically attached to antiqua- 
rian pursuits ; and he even displayed his pre- 
dilection in choosing for his burying-place an 
ancient vault, which was found in St Catha- 
rine’s church. In his literary character he 
has been considered, not unjustly, as a sort of 
beau ideal of an antiquary.— Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 
Nichols’ L.it. Anec. of the Eighteenth Century. 

DUCAS (Micuagt) a Greek historian, of 
whom hittle is known but that he was em- 
ployed in negociations, He wrote a history, 
which is still extant, of the Grecian empire 
from the elder Andronicus to its termination. 
Ducas is preferred to Chalcondyles, though 
his style is barbarous, because he relates facts 
not to be found elsewhere, and was an atten- 
tive observer of what passed. His works were 
printed at the Louvre in 1649, fol. ; accom- 

anied with a Latin version and learned notes. 
t was afterwards translated inte French by 
Cousin, of whose ‘‘ History of Constantinople,” 
printed at Paris, 1672, 4to, and at the Hague, 
in 1685, 12mo, it concludes the 8th vol.— 
Fabric. Bibl. Grec. Saati Onom. 

DUCHAT (Jacop Lz) a miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Metz in 1658. He studied 
law at Strasburg, which he professed until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, when he 
went to Berlin, where he was made counsellor 
of the upper court of French judicature, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
He published editions of several of the old 
French authors ; the principal of which are 
‘‘Les CEuvres de Rabelais,” 5 vols. Svo, 3 
vols. 4to, 1715; ‘‘ L’Apologie pour Herodote,”’ 
1735 ; ‘‘ Les Aventures du Baron de Feeneste,” 
1729; “ La Satyre Menippée,’”” 1696, 17145 
‘* Les Quinze Joies du Marriage,” 1754; 
‘* Confession Catholique du Sieur de Sancy,” 
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269%. He died in.1735, and ufter his death 
were lished ‘* ; *? 2 vols. 8vo, a 
compilation of his remarks, &c.— Moreri. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

DUCK (Anruur) an English civilian of 
the seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Devonshire, and was ducated at Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, after which he obtained a fellow- 
ship at All Soul’s. This circumstance proba- 
bly induced him to write the life of the founder, 
archbishop Chichele, a work still held in con- 
siderable estimation. After taking his doc- 
tor’s degree, he became chancellor of the 


diocese of London. He died in 1649, aged 
sixty-eight. His treatise, ‘‘ De Usuet Aucto- 


ritate Juris Civilis Romanorum in Dominiis 
principum Christianorum,” is a curious and 
interesting work, which has been printed se- 
veral times.— Wood's Athen. Oxon. 

DUCK (Srernxen) a labourer in hus- 
bandry, who attracted notice in the early part 
of the last century, as the author of some 
poetical compositions. He was born at Charl- 
ton, near Marlborough, in Wiltshire, and was 
employed as a thresher, when his talent for 
versification procured him the patronage of 

ueen Caroline, the wife of George IJ. She 
frat gave him an annuity, and procured him 
the place of a yeoman of the guard ; but pro- 
bably thinking that office not altogether a 
becoming recompence for literary merit, her 
majesty afterwards had him ordained, and 
bestowed on him the living of Byfleet, in 
Surrey. He filled his new station decently 
for some years; but at length became de- 
ranged, and drowned himeelf in the year 1756. 
His poems were repriuted after his death ; 
and specimens of them may be found in Dods- 
ley’s ‘* Collection.”—-Chalmers’ Gen. SBiog. 


Dict. 

DUCLOS (Cuantes Dineav) a French 
writer of some celebrity, was the son of a 
hatter at Dinant, in Britanny, where ho was 
born in 1705. He received a liberal education 
at Paris with a view to the law, but after some 
attendance at the office of an advocate, he de- 
voted himself to literature, and becoming 
known as a writer, was admitted into the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions in 1739, and into the 
French Academy in 1747. His native place 
nominated him its first magistrate in 1744 ; and 
when the king wished to confer honours on 
some of the members of the province of Bri- 
tanny, Duclos was unanimously nominated by 
the third estate, and was in consequence en- 
nobled. He was also pensioned and made his- 
teriographer of France, all which honours fall- 

on a man of an impetuous manner, and 
much disposed to speak his mind, obtained him 
the praise of being at once ‘‘ droit et adroit.” 
He set out with the philosophical party, but, 
disgusted with the laxity of principle displayed 
by teo many of that school, he was cautious in 
his intimacy. He was an author in various 
de ts of — ay Ahi pion 
ingenious novels, the best of which is the ‘‘ Con- 
feasions du Comte de———.”—ss— His ‘‘ His 
of Louis XI,”’ 3 vols 12mo, 1745, and ‘* Sup- 
plement,” 1 vol., 1746, is a work of curious 
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research, but somewhat injured by an affected 
imitation of the sententiousness of Tacitus. 
His other productions aie, ‘‘ Considerations 
sur les Mceurs de ce Siécle ;’ «‘ Remarks on the 
Grammar of the Port Royal.” He also wrote 
several dissertations in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, and had a large 
share in the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
From notions of prudence he refrained from 
publishing any thing in his character of histo- 
riographer of France in his lifetime, but since 
his death have appeared, ‘‘ Secret Memoirs of 
the Courts of Louis XIV, and Louis X V,”’ which 
are deemed authentic, and contain many cu- 
rious particulars. Duclos, who was a man of 
much integrity and generosity, died in 1772.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Notice prefized to Mémoires 
Secrets. 

DUCOS (Jonn Francis) a native of Bor- 
deaux in France, who cultivated literature, and 
figured during the Revolution. He was a de- 
puty from the department of the Gironde to 
the legislative assembly, and afterwards to the 
convention, in which he voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. Being a man of an ardent 
disposition, and of considerable talent, he be- 
came a leading member of the party of the 
Girondists. When Robespierre and his asso- 
ciates overthrew that faction, Ducos was not 
at first included in the proscription ; but as he 
adhered to his principles, and defended his per- 
secuted friends, he was at length involved in 
their fate. Ile was guillotined towards the 
close of 1794, at the age of thirty-eight. While 
confined in prison, a few days previously to his 
death, he wrote a burlesque poem, describ 
the circumstances of his flight to Provins, an 
arrest at the place, at the period of his pro- 
scription.— Dict. Biog. et Hist. du H. M. du 
18me. S. 

DUDLEY (Epmunp) a statesman noted in 
English history as an instrument employed by 
Henry VII in the arbitrary acts of extortion 
practised during the latter years of his reign. Ie 
was born in 1462, of an ancient and respectable 
family ; and was educated at the university of 
Oxford. Becoming a student of the law at 
Gray’s Inn, he arrived at such eminence in his 
profession as recommended him to the favour 
of the hing, who made much use of his ser- 
vices, and confe1red on him various offices and 
emoluments, In 1505 he was made speaker 
of the house of commons, and through his in- 
fluence several enactments took place, oppres- 
Bive to the people and profitable to the mo- 
narch. On the accession of Henry VIII this 
minister of oppression, with his associate in 
criminality, sir Richard Empson, (who was the 
son of a sieve maker at Towcester,) expiated 
his deeds on a scaffold, They suffered ugust 
18, 1510. Dudley left a treatise entitled 
‘‘The Tree of the Commonwealth,” written 
during his imprisonment in the Tower, which 
has never been published.—Bacon’s Hist. of 
Hen. VII. Biog. Brit. 

DUDLEY (Joun) duke of Northumberland, 
son of the preceding. He was born in 1508, 
and soon after his father’s execution he was 
restored in blood by act of parliament, on the 
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anrfication of his puardian, Edmand Guilford. 
At a proper age he became a courtier, and at- 
tached t himself successively to the king’s fa- 
vourites, Wolsey and Cromwell. In 1542 he 
was raised to the peerage as viscount Lisle, in 
right of his mother, who inherited that title. 
Soon after he was made KG.; and at length 
the post of lord-high-admiral was conferred on 
him for life. He served with reputation in 
the wars of Henry VIII with Scotland and 
France; and he was so much in favour with 
that monarch as to be left one of the executors 
named in his will, as a kind of joint-regent 
during the minority of Edward VI. Under 
that prince he manifested the most insatiable 
ambition, and obtained vast accessions to his 
honours, power, and emoluments. At first be 
joined his interest with that of the duke of 
Somerset, the king’s uncle, whom however, 
at length he undermined and prighe bae Ile 
had been advanced to the titles of earl of War- 
wick and duke of Northumberland ; and after 
the fall of his rival, bis authonty was almost 
unbounded. The illness of the king, over 
whom he had gained complete ascendancy, 
alarmed his fears, and he endeavoured to 
strengthen his interest by marrying his son, lord 
Guilford Dudley, to lady Jane Grey, descended 
from the younger sister of Henry VIII, and 
persuaded Edward to settle the crown on his 
kinswoman by will, to the exclusion of his two 
sisters, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
The death of the king, the abortive attempts 
to place lady Jane Grey on the throne, and 
the ruin of all those concerned in the scheme, 
are among the most familiar events in the an- 
nals of England. Northumberland himself 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, August 22, 1553. 
With the usual inconsistency of a thoroughly 
ambitious man, he professed himself a catholic 
a short time before his execution, and died in 
that faith, though the avowed vubject of the 
plot for which he suffcred was to secure the es- 
tablishment of protestantism in this country. 
—Hume. Biog. Brit. 

DUDLEY (sir Henny Bate) bart. was 
deacended of a good family, settled in Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire as early as the reign 
of Charles I. He was born at Fenny Comp- 
ton, August 25th, 1745. His father, the rev. 
Henry Bate, held for many 1 the living of 
St Nicholas, Worcester, and being afterwards 
presented to the rectory of North Farmbridge 
in Essex, removed with his family into that 
county, and took up his abode at Chelmsford. 
In thus latter benefice his son Henry, who took 
holy orders, succeeded him at his death ; but 
the emoluments of the living being but trifling, 
he turned his thoughts towards the public 
press, and established the Morning Post news- 
paper. A few years afterwards, in 1780, he 
originated the “‘ Morning Herald,” to which 
he devoted much of his time. Commencing 
also about the aaa time ce tia de 
VEurope,”’ a journal printed in the French 
language ; and the “* English Chronicle.” At 
this period he was the intimate associate of 
most of the wits of the day, and was a contri- 
butor to the ‘’ Probationary Odes;” the 
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 Rolliad ;” and other works of a similet 
class. In 1781 the advowson of the valuable 
rectory of Bradwell-juxta-Mare was purchased 
in trust for him, subject to the life of the rev. 
George Pawson ; in consequence of which he 
is suid to have expended during the life-time 
of that incumbent, upwards of 28,000/. in re- 
pairs, embankments, plantations, &c. for the 
benefit of the living. In 1784 he assumed the 
name of Dudley, in compliance with the will 
of a relation belonging to that family. Mr 
Pawson dying in 1797, Mr Dudley presented 
himself to the vacant benefice ; but doubts 
having arisen in the mind of the bishop of 
London, as to the legality of the transaction, 
he refused institution, and a compromise was 
at length effected by the proposed substitution 
of the rev. Richard Birch, a brother-in-law of 
the patron. This arrangement was however 
made too late, inasmuch as the delay had 
caused a lapse of the hving to the crown, 
which bestowed it on the rev. Mr Gamble, 
chaplain-general to the army. The case was 
thought a hard one, and a petition, signed by 
lord Braybrooke, the lord lieutenant of Essex, 
and most of the magistrates and gentry of the 
county, was forwarded to ministers, enumerat- 
ing the services of Mr Dudley in his capacity 
as a magistrate, under very trying circum- 
stances, for which he had been publicly thank- 
ed by lord Kenyon, when on the circuit. <A 
favourable answer was returned, and in 1804 
he was presented to the living of Kilscoren, 
barony of Forth, Ireland, to which was soon 
added, the chancellorship of the diocese of 
Ferns. In 1807 the duke of Bedford, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, gave him the rec- 
tory of Kilglass, in the county of Longford, 
which he retained till 1812, when he resigned 
all his Irish preferment for the living of Wil- 
lingham in Cambridgeshire ; his relation, Mr 
Birch, having been in the mean time instituted 
to the long-disputed rectory of Bradwell, on 
the decease of Mr Gamble. Shortly after Mr 
Dudley obtained a baronetcy ; and in 1816 the 
dignity of a prebend in cathedral, which 
he retained till the day of his death, February 
ist, 1824. Of acomprehensive mind and ac- 
tive habits, sir Henry distinguished himself 
on many occasions as a useful magistrate ; while 
his literary abilities were manifested in the 
composition of a variety of dramatic pieces, 
some of which still maintain their footing on 
the stage. Among these are—the ‘ Flitch of 
Bacon,”’ written for the purpose of introduc- 
ing his friend Shield to the public, as a com- 
; the ** Woodman 5” ‘*The Rival Can- 
idates ;”’ ‘‘ The Blackamoor washed White ;’’ 
(at the representation of which, party spirit 
ran so high as to produce a serious confict, 
in which swords were drawn, &c. among the 
audience ;) ‘‘ The Travellers gira 
and lastly, a short but popular piece 
cat about ten years since, under the tito of 
¢«*s At Home.’’ o his discriminating 
the country is mainly indebted for clecoveting 
and fostering the talents of Gainsborough, the 
painter ; and he is also said to have been one 
of the first to appreciate those of Mra. Siddong, 
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whom he introduced to Garrick. His person 
was handsome and athletic ; while in his earlier 

the warmth of his temperament betray- 
ed him, notwithstanding his cloth, into seve- 
ra] quarrels. The cause of two of these recon- 
tres (with Messrs Fitzgerald and Miles) is 
said to have been Mrs Hartley, an actress, 
celebrated for her beauty, who, singularly 
enough, after the Japse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, died on the very same day with her 
quondam champion. third, of more equivo- 
cal character, fought with Mr Stoney Bowes, 
made a great noise at the time. Sir Henry, 
at the time of his decease, was a magistrate 
for seven English counties, and four in Ire- 
land.—Gent. May. New Month. 

DUDLEY (Rosrrr) earl of Leicester, was 
the fifth son of the duke of Northumberland, 
and was born about 1532. He was knighted 
when young, and was made gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to Edward VI. Though iavolved 
in the ciiminal designs of his father, and in- 
cluded in the sentence cf attainder passed 
against him on the accession of Mary, he was 

ardoned and employed by that queen. After 
Flizabeth ascended the throne, Dudley soon 
acquired the envied distinction of being the 
peculiar favourite of a female sovereign. Of- 
fices, honours, and wealth, were showered on 
him with an unsparing hand, by his partial 
mistress. He was appointed master of the 
horse, KG., and privy counsellor; and he 
received grants of the princely domains of 
Kenilwoith, Denbigh, and Chirk castle. In 
1560 the death of his wife took place, at 
Cumnor-hall, in Berkshire. This event, ac- 
cording to popular opinion, as appears from a 
traditionary tale preserved by Aubrey, in- 
volved Dudley in the guilt of murder. If be 
sacrificed the life of his unfortunate consort, as 
was suspected, in the hope of marrying the 
ueen, his ambitious views were disappointed. 

izabeth, however, encouraged him to aspire 
to the hand of another sovereign princess, 
Mary of Scotland, who rejected her suitor 
with disdain. Jn 1564 he was created baron 
Denbigh and earl of Leicester; and was the 
eame year elected chancellor of Oxford uni- 
versity, having previousl 
same office at Cambridge. About 1572 he 
appears to have married the baroness-dowager 
Sheffield, lady Douglas Howard, by whom he 
had children, but whom he disowncd as his 
wife, and even compelled her to marry 
another person. In 1575 he gave a princel 
entertainment to the queen at Kenilwo 
castle ; the festivities of which are described 
in a picturesque manner, and in defiance of 
chrono , connected with the death of Lei- 
cester’s first wife, in the celebrated modern 
romance of Kenilworth. Leicester, in 1578, 
offended the queen by his marriage with the 
widow of Walter vereux, of Essex. 
He however recovered her favour, and in 
1585 was appointed, through her influence, 
governor of the Netherlands, then recently 
emancipated from the Spanish yoke. His 
conduct in this station did not give satisfaction 
to the queen or to the states over which he 


been chosen to the. 
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presided, and he was recalled the folowing 
year. He returned to his command in June 
1587; but he ‘was finally displaced a few 
months after, and came to England. He was 
accused of misconduct by lord Buckhurst and 
others; but Elizabeth still retained so much 
partiality for him, that she supported him 
against all his enemies; and on the prospect 
of the Spanish invasion in 1588, she appointed 
him commander of the forces assembled at 
Tilbury, for the defence of the kingdom. Lei- 
cester died September 4th, the same year, at 
Cornbury park in Oxfordshire, and was in- 
terred in a chapel of the collegiate church of 
Warwick, where a splendid monument was 
raised to his memory.—Lodge's Portraits. 
Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 

DUDLEY (sir Roserr) son of the earl of 
Leicester, by lady Douglas Sheffield, born in 
1573, at Sheen in Surrey. He was educated 
at Christ’s college, Oxford, and after the 
death of his father, who left him considerable 
estates, he fitted out an expedition to the river 
Oroonoco, in which he took and destroyed se- 
veral Spanish ships. In 1596 he was at the 
taking of Cadiz, where his courage was re- 
warded with the honour of knighthood. In 
1605 he adopted legal proceedings to esta- 
blish the legitimacy of his birth ; but his fa- 
ther’s widow defeated the attempt ; and Dud- 
ley soon after went to Florence, having, not- 
withstanding he was married, seduced and car- 
ried off the daughter of sir Robert Southwell. 
This transaction, or the event of his law-suit 
occasioned his being outlawed, and his estates 
were forfeited to the crown. At Florence he 
assumed the title of earl of Warwick, be- 
came chamberlain to the grand duchess of 
Tuscany, and on being created a duke of the 
holy Roman empire, he styled himself duke of 
Northumberland. Many plans for the advan- 
tage of hiv adopted country are said to have 
occupied his attention, particularly the drain- 
ing of a morass between Pisa and the sea, and 
the improvement of the port of Leghorn. He 
compiled a work, entitled ‘‘ Arcano del Mare,” 
Flor. 1630, 1646, @ vols. folio, containing a 
multitude of charts, plans, and projects, relat- 
ing to navigation and commerce. His death 
took place in 1639, at his seat near Florence. 
By the daughter of sir R. Southwell, whom 
he married with a dispensation from the pope, 
he left a numerous issue; and he had also 
four daughters by his deserted wife. Like 
others of his family, sir Robert Dudley was an 
active, clever, well-informed, but unprincipled 
man.—Biog. Brit. 

DUFRESNE (Srmow) a native of Lower 
Normandy, who adopted the ecclesiastical 
profession, and became acanon of Hereford 
towards the close of the twelfth century. Le- 
land and bishop Tanner mention him asa wri- 
ter of Latin poetry ; but he is chiefly worthy 
of notice as the author of a poem in Norman 
French, entitled ‘‘Le Roman de Dame For- 
tune, ou de la Dame Fortunée,”’ of which the 
merged is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. is work, which treats on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, is said to posscss some po- 
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etical merit; and it is curious on account of the 


wrater egrieand mentioning a fourth part of 


the world, though he lived so long before the 
discoveries of Columbus ascé@rtained its exist- 
ence.—Mémoires de la Soc. des Antiquaries de 
la Normandie. 

DUFRESNE (Cuantezs) sieur du Cange, 
a distinguished writer on his and archzo- 
logy. e was born at Amiens in 1610, and 
died at Paris in 1688. He was educated for 
the legal profession, and became a counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris ; but passed his life 
as a retired student, intent on investigating the 
memorials of former ages. His works ure nu- 
merous and valuable, including—‘‘ Histoire 
de I'Empire de Constantinople sous les Empe- 
reurs Francaises,” Paris, 1657, folio ; ‘‘ Glos- 
sarium mediz et infime Latinitatis,’’ 3 vols. 
foho; a nted to 6 vols in the edition of 
1733; “Glossarium Grecum medii evi,” 2 
vols. folio ; ‘‘ Historia Byzantina duplici com- 
mentario illustrata,”’ 1680, folio; and he also 
edited the historical works of Joinville, and 
Zonaras, and the Pascal Chronicle of Alexan- 
dria ; besides which he left a vast number of 
historical and critical memoirs and disserta- 
tions, preserved in MS, in the Royal Library 
at Panis.—Moreri. Biog.Univ. 

DUFRESNY (Cuaares Riviere) a French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, born in 
1648, and said to have been a grandson of 
Henry 1V, by a woman of Anet, who was 
styled la belle Jardiniere. He became when 
young a valet-de-chambre of Louis X1V, whose 
excessive liberality was insufficient to supply 
the boundless extravagance of Dufresny. Lhs 
talents were various, and he displayed them as 
a writer of songs, a musical composer, a land- 
scape gardener, and in other capacities. He 
also wrote for the stage, and with considerable 
success; and on the death of Danneau de 
Vizé in 1710, he obtained the privilege of 
printing the ‘‘ Mercure Galant,” & magazine 
or literary miscellany, which had been esta- 
blished by that writer in 1672. Dufresny 
conducted the work with spirit while he was 

roprietor; but sold his patent in 1713 to 
Jardouin le Fevre, only reserving to himself 
an annuity out of the profits, which he retain- 
ed till his death in 1724. His works have 
been collected and published in 6 vols. 12mo. 


A bon-mot ascribed to him is worth repeating, | 
as it conveys a severe satire on his own impro- 


vident disposition. One of his friends making 
the trite remark, that poverty was no crime ; 
Dufresny replied—‘‘ No; but it is much 
worse.""—Camusat Hist. Crit. des Journ. 
Aikin's G. Biog. 

DUGARD (Wiiiiam) an eminent school- 
master, was born at Bromsgrove in Worces- 
tershire in 1605. He received his education 
at Sidney college, Cambridge, and soon after 
receiving his master’s degree, he was appoint- 
ed master of Stamford school in Lincolnshire, 
whence he removed to Colchester. In 1644 
he was chosen head master of Merchant Tay- 
iors achool ; but giving offence by his affec- 
uon for the royal cause and defence of Charles I, 
8 was Imprisoned in Newgate. Being how- 
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ever soon released, in 1650 he opened a prie 
vate school on St Peter's Hill, London, but 
was shortly after restored to his former situa- 
tion, which he again lost by his breaking 
through some rules of the Merchant Taylors, 
He then opened a school in Coleman-street, 
in which he was eminently successful, but 
died soon after in 1662. His works are— 
‘A Greek Grammar ;” “ Rhetorice Compen- 
dium ;”’ ** Lexicon Greeci Testamenti ;” * Lu- 
ciani Samosatensis dialogi selecti.”—Biog, 


Brit. 

DUGDALE (sir Witzram) an English 
herald and antiquary of great celebrity. He 
was the son of a country gentleman, and was 
born at Shustoke, near Coleshill in Warwick- 
shire, in 1605. He was educated at a free- 
school at Coventry, and afterwards pursued 
his studies at home, under the direction of his 
father. On his death he purchased Blythe 
Hall, in the parish of Shustoke, and made it is 
residence. He employed himself in making 
collections for a history of his native county ; 
and in 1638, while on a visit to London, he 
became acquainted with sir Henry Spelman 
and other persous of congenial taste, through 
whose interest he was made a pursuivant in 
the herald’s office. On the commencement of 
the civil war he was summoned to attend the 
hing, and was with him at the battle of Edge- 
hill, and afterwards at Oxford, where he was 
created MA. In 1644 he was appointed 
Chester herald; and he continued at Oxford 
till its surrender to the parliament in 1646. 
At that period he was engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr Dodsworth, in procuring materials 
for his ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,”’ designed 
to comprise the history of the monastic and 
other religious foundations existing in England, 
previously to the Reformation, with copies of all 
the charters and documents extant relating to 
them. The first volume of this great work 
appeared in 1655, the second in 1661, and the 
third in 1673. ‘Two supplementary volumes 
were published by John Stephens in 1722 and 
1723; and the Monasticon has been recently 
edited, with improvements, by the rev Bulke- 
Jey Bandinel. In 1656 Dugdale published 
‘*The Antiquities of Warwickshire illustrated,” 
folio ; a work of vast research, which Gough 
places at the head of all uy histories. The 
‘* History of St Paul’s Cathedral,” folio, was 
the next production of our author; who, on 
the Restoration of Charles II, was made Nor- 
roy-king-at-arms. In 1662 he published 
‘‘ The History of Embanking and Draining of 
divers Fens and Marshes, &c.”’ folio; and he 
edited the second volume of sir Henry Spel- 
man’s Councils in 1664, and the second part 
of his Glossary. A miscellaneous work on le- 
gal antiquities, entitled ‘‘ Origines Juridi- 
cales,” was the next of his literary Jabours ; 
to which succeeded ‘‘ The Baronage of Eng- 
land,’’ 3 vols. folio, which, in spite of almost un- 
avoidable errors, may be regarded as a work 
of unrivalled merit in its kind, and alone suffi- 
cient to secure the fame of the author as a gee 
nealogical historian and ae 6 In 1077 
Dugdale was made garter-principal-king-at- 
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arna, avd received the honour of knighthood. 
Hus remaining publications were—‘ A short 
View of the late Troubles in England,” 1681, 
folio; ‘‘ The ancient Usage in bearing of 
Arms ; with a Catalogue of the Nobility, and 
of Knights of the Garter, and Baronets,” 1681, 
8vo; and ‘A perfect Copy of all the Sum- 
monses of the Nobility to the great Councils and 
Parliaments, from 49th of Henry III to the 
present Time,”’ 1685, folio. He died at his 
seat of Blythe Hall, in February 1686 ; and 
was buried at Shustoke. His numerous ma- 
nuscript collections are preserved in the Bod- 
Jeian brary, and at the Herald’s college. He 
left a son, sir John Dugdale, knight, who was 
a herald ; and a daughter, the second wife of 
Ashmole the antiquary.—Biog. Brit. 

DUGOMMIER ( ) a French repub- 
lican eral, who was a native of Martinique 
in the West Indies, where he.possesed a large 
estate previously to the Revolution. At the 
commencement of political changes he em- 
braced the popular party, and being nominated 
colonel! of the national guards of the island, he 
defended Fort St Pierre against a body of 
troops sent from France, under M. de Behague. 
He afterwards went to France to procure suc- 
cours for the patriots; and arriving there in 
1792, he refused the office of deputy from the 
colonies to the convention. In September 
1793 he was employed as general of brigade ; 
and next as commander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy, where he gained many advantages 
over the Austro-Sardinian army, and almost 
always with inferior forces. He took Toulon, 
after a sanguinary contest, December 19th, 
1793. He then commanded the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and prosecuted the war 
against the Spaniards with great success. On 
the ist of May, 1794, he gained the battle of 
Alberdes, and seized the post of Montesquieu, 
taking 200 pieces of cannon and 2000 pri- 
soners. Proceeding in his career of victory, 
after defeating an army of near 50,000 men at 
St Laurence de la Mouga, the 13th of August, 
he was killed November 17th, 1794, in an en- 
gagement at St Sebastian. The convention, 
in reward of his exploits, decreed that the 
name of Dugommuer should be inscribed ona 
column of the Pantheon.— Dict. Buog. et Hast. 
des H. M. du 18me. S. 

DUKE (Ricuarp) a clergyman of the last 
century, who, by favour of the booksellers, has 
been ranked among the English poets; his 
works forming a part of the collection of poetry 

blished with the biographies of Dr Johnson. 

uke was a native of Otterton in Devonshire, 
and was educated at Westminster school and 
Trinity college Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowship. He was presented to the living 
of Blaby in Leicestershire in 1688, and was 
made a prebend of Gloucester soon after. [lis 
death took place in 1710, shortly previous to 
which he had become possessed of the valuable 
benefice of Witney in Oxfordshire. He was 
the author of translations of some of the Odes 
or Horace, and other detached poems, none of 
‘wnach, in merit, exceed mediocrity«—Johnson’s 
Lices xf tne Poets, 
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DUKER (Crantzs Awprew) an editur 
and critic, was born at Unna in Westphalia, in 
1670. He studied under Perizonius at the 
university of Franeker, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient history at the university of 
Utrecht, where he acquired great reputation. 
His works are, “‘ Oratio de difficultatibus qui- 
busdam interpretationis Grammatice veternm 
Scnptorum Grecorum et Latinorum ;’’ “ Syl- 
loge opusculorum variorum de Latinitate Juris- 
consulterum veterum ;’’ an edition of ‘‘ Thu- 
cydides ;” and an edition of ‘‘ Florus,”’ &c. &c. 

e died at Meyderick near Duisbourg in 1752. 
—Sarii Onom. 

DUMAS (Cuantes Lewis) a French sur- 
geon and anatomist, who distinguished humself 
by some improvements in the nomenclature of 
anatomy. He was professor of the science at 
Montpellier, where he died in 1814. Among 
his works are ‘‘ A ‘Treatise on Myology,” in 
which is proposed a new mode of classification 
and denomination of the muscles of the human 
body ; and ‘‘ Principes de Physiologie,” Paris, 
1806, 4 vols. 8v0.— Biog. Univ. 

DUMONT (Joun) baron of Carlescroon, an 
historical and political writer, who, after serv- 
ing some time in France, became a refugee in 
Holland on account of religion, and was made 
historiographer to the emperor of Germeny. 
He died about 1726, leaving behind him seve- 
ral historical works, meagre in point of style, 
but valuable for their facts, the chief of which 
are—‘‘ Mémoires Politiques, pour servir a 
l'Intelligence de la Paix de Ryswick,” 4 vols. 
12mo, 1699; ‘* Voyages en France, en Italie, 
en Malte, et en Turquie,” 4 vols. 12mo, 1699 ; 
- Corps Universe] diplomatique du Droit des 
Gens,’ 8 vols. folio, 1726; ‘‘ Lettres Histo- 
riques depuis Janvier 1652 jusqu’en 1710." — 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DUMOURIEZ (Cuartes Frangors Du- 
PERIER) a French general of great mulitary 
talent, born January 25, 1739, of a noble 
though not affluent family in Provence. His 
father, the translator of the ‘‘ Ricciardetto,’’ 
bestowed great pains on his education till the 
age of eighteen, when he entered the army, 
and made his first campaign against the same 
duke of Brunswick whom, subsequently in 
1792, he drove out of the French territories. 
On this occasion he so much distinguished him- 
self by his bravery, that when at length 
wounded in nineteen places, and taken pri- 
soner, the duke sent him back with a flattering 
letter addressed to his general, marshal de 
Broglie. In his twenty-second year he ob- 
tained three more wounds, a captaincy, and 
the cross of St louis. During the peace of 
1765 he travelled through Italy and Portugal, 
on the subject of which latter country he pub- 
lished an ‘* Egsay.’’ On his return to Paris 
in 1767, when he was named aide-maréchal~ 
general of the army destined for the invasion 
of Corsica, and having served with reputation 
in the campaigns of 1768 and 1769, obtained a 
regiment. In 1770 he was appointed by the 
duke de Choiseul, minister to the confederates 
of Poland, and two years afterwards was en- 
ployed by the marquis of Monteynard, ! 
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tor of war, to revise the military code. In the 
fatter end of 1772, being entrusted by this 
minister with the management of a secret 


ination with Sweden, at the instance of: 


Lauis the X Vth, but unknown to his secretary 
for foreign affairs, the duc d’Aiguillon, he was 
arrested at Hamburg by the order of that 
minister, and placed in the Bastile, the king 
not daring to interfere and save him. He 
continued six months in confinement, and was 
then banished to the castle of Caen for three 
more. On the succession of Louis XVI to the 
throne, Dumouriez obtained a revision of his 
trial, and a declaration from the government 
that he had been unjustly sentenced. He con- 
tinued employed in the various duties of his 
profession, till the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, when siding with the moderate party, he 
obtained in 1791 the command of the district 
from Nantes to Bourdeaux ; the year following, 
being recalled to Paris, he was raised to the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and appointed minister 
of foreign affairs, but resigned his situation in 
three days, perceiving the vacillation and 
insincerity of the court. On the entrance of 
the foreign troops into France, Dumouriez 
having succeeded Lafayette in the command 
of the army of the north, dispersed with a very 
inferior force the Prussian army, 100,000 
strong, throngh the superiority of his tactics ; 
and the battle of Jemappe shortly after conso- 
lidated his triumph by revolutionizing Belgium, 
and placing it under the influence of France. 
At his return to Paris, he found the trial of 
the king, whose life he vainly endeavoured to 
save, already in progress; and becoming sus- 
pected in consequence, by the more violent of 
the terrorists, retired from the capital and 
placed himself once more at the head of his 
army. In this situation, the convention neither 
daring to dismiss him nor to accept his resigna- 
tion, which he repeatedly tendered, endea- 
voured to destroy his popularity with the 
troups, and by rendering his commissariat 
inefficient, caused the failure of the campaign. 
A feeling of mutual distrust now took place 
betweea the French directory and Dumouriez, 
and the latter hastened to conclude a treaty 
with the prince of Saxe Coburg for the evacu- 
ation of Belgium, while he himself determined 
to lead his troops to Paris, and re-establish 
the constitution of 1791 ; in order to effect 
which, Coburg promised, if necessary, to 
furnish a contingent. The design was frus- 
trated by some of the subordinate generals, 
who conveyed intelligence to the convention 
of what was in agitation. The latter, alarmed, 
immediately summoned Dumouriez to their 
bar, and sent accredited commissioners to 
arrest him ; when finding his intentions be- 
trayed, he took the decisive step of instantly 
arresting the commissioners and handing them 
over to the custody of the German leader, as 
hostages for the safety of the royal family. A 
degree of insubordination now showed itself 
among the troops under his command, and 
the general finding all lost, quitted them and 
sepaired for refuge to the head-quarters of his 

~ >> wy, whe offered him a command, 
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but he declined it, and retired to Switzerland, 
where he published a volume of his own me- 
moirs. The cantons were however too near to 
France to render that country a safe asylum, 
especially as the sum of 300,000 francs was 
offered for his head. He therefore in re- 
treated to Hamburg, where he subsisted on a 
pension of 400 louis, granted him by the land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel. On the threatened 
invasion of this country by Napoleon, Dumou- 
riez removed to England, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, surviving several years 
tbe restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, in which 
however he took no part. In i821 he pub- 
lished two memoirs addressed to the Greeks, 
whose cause he had much at heart, and at 
length died in his eighty-fifth year, at Turville 
park, near Henley-upon-Thames, March 14, 
1823.—Ann. Biag. 

DUNBAR (Wirt1aa1) an early Scottish poet 
of considerable merit, was born about 1465, as 
generally supposed, at Salton in East Lothian. 

n his youth he seems to have been a travelling 
noviciate of the Franciscan order, but he re- 
turned to Scotland in 1490. He early distin- 
guished himself as a poet ; but whether he ever 
obtained a benefice or not, or in what manner 
he passed his future life, is not known. He 
died about 1536 Dunbar wrote a great num- 
ber of pieces, serious and comic, in which he 
discovered considerable poetic genius, and 
great force and richness of description. One 
of lis principal poems is ‘‘ The Thistle and the 
Rose,’’ a kind of vision, the subject of which 
was the eventful marriage of James 1V of Scot- 
land with Margaret, daughter of Henry VIIT. 
This piece abounds in gay and rich imagery. 
Another, called ‘‘ The Golden Terge,”’ is a 
moral allegory, in which the shield of reason is 
employed to resist the attacks of love. There 
is also a third of considerable length called 
‘©The Daunce,”’ which is a vision of heaven 
and hell, in a comic strain. These and many 
more poems are printed in the collection of 
ancient Scottish poems by sir David Dalrymple, 
in 1770. Dunbar seems to have derived his 
poetic taste from Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, 
and united a great degree of sentiment and 
spirit with much fertility of imagination and 
command of phraseology. Like his precur- 
sors however, he was frequently licentious and 
coarse. IJlis language is the Scottish dialect 
of the time, which differed but little from Eng- 
lish.— Warton’s Ilist. of Poet. Pinkerton’s 
Ancient Scottish Poets. 

DUNCAN (Apa™) viscount, a naval officer 
of distinguished skill and courage. He was 
born in Scotiand in 1731, and was the son of 
Alexander Duncan, esq. of Lundie in the 
county of Angus. Going to sea when young, 
he obtained a lieutenaucy in 1755, was m 
master and commander in 1759, and was a 
post-captain in 1761. In that station he 
served in the following year at the taking of 
Havannah ; and in 1779 he shared in the vic- 
tory of admiral Rodney over the Spaniards. 
In 1789 he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue, and by regular gradation, 
in 1794, he became vice-admital of the white 
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squadron. The following year he was ap: 
pointed commander of the North Sea fleet: 
when, after a tedious and harassing service of 
two years, occupied in watching the motions 
of the Dutch in the harbour of the Texel, ad- 
miral Duncan found himself obliged to leave 
his station, and sail to Yarmouth roads, in con- 
sequence of the mutinous disposition of his 
sailors. This unpleasant occurrence was the 
prelude to a glorious victory. The Dutch fleet 
put to sea, which was no sooner made known 
to adiniral Duncan’s men, than they returned 
to their duty, and he immediately sailed in 
pursuit of the enemy. He came up with them 
off the coast of Holland, between Camperdown 
and Egmont, and after a severe engagement 
defeated them, and captured the commander, 
admiral De Winter, and eight of his ships. 
The conqueror was rewarded with the title 
of viscount Duncan, and a pension of 2000/. a 
year. He died August 4th, 1804.—Gent. Mag. 
DUNCAN (DanreEx) an eminent physician, 
was born at Montauban in 1649, and was edu- 
cated at Puylaurens, and at Montpellier, where 
he took his degree of MD., and in 1679 visited 
London. In 1690 the persecution against the 
protestants drove him to Geneva, whence he 
removed to Berne, where be remained some 
years. In 1699 he was sent for to Cassel, to 
cure the princess of Hesse, who was dan- 
gerously ill, and remained three years in the 
court as the landgrave’s domestic physician. 
The praises of Dr Duncan’s liberality to the 
sai emigrants who passed from France to 
erlin, procured him an invitation to that 
court, where he was well received by the 
reigning prince, who made him the minister 
of his charity, and appointed him professor of 
physic, and physician to the royal household. 
Berlin not agreeing with his health he removed 
to the Hague. In 1714 he came to London, 
with the intention of making it his final 
abode, and died there in 1735. His works 
are ‘‘ La Chymie Naturelle,’ 8vo; “ Avis 
contre l’abus des Liqueurs chaudes, Caffe, 
Chocolat, et Thé ,” ‘‘ Histoire de l Animal ;”’ 
a treatise entitled ‘‘ Explication nouvelle et 
mechanique des Actions animales,’’ 4to.—His 
grandson, Jonn Duncan, DD. was born in 
1720, and was rector of South Warmborough, 
Hants. He was the author of “ An Address 
to the rational Advocates of the Church of 
England ;’ ‘‘ An Essay on Happiness,” a 
m; ‘* Religious View of the present Crisis.” 

e likewise published a posthumous tract of 
Mr Andrew Baxter, on the proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul, He died in 1808.—Biog. 


it. 

DUNCAN (Witt1am) a Scotch professor 
of philosophy, was born at Aberdeen in 1717, 
and received his education at the Marischal 
college of Aberdeen. In 1737 he took his 

of MA. He was originally intended 


for the clerical profession, but disliking it he 
came to London, where he devoted himself to 


literature. In 1752 he was appointed by the 
king professor of philosophy in the Marischal 
college of Aberdeen, where he was educated, 
He wrote “ The Elements of Logic,” originally 
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written to form a part cf Dodsley'’s Precepter, 
which are so clear, judicious, and concise, as 
to be esteemed one of the best introductions to 
the study of philosophy. He was also the 
author of a faithful and elegant version of 
“¢ Cesar’s Commentaries,’’ rendered still more 
valuable by a learned discourse on the Roman 
art of war prefixed to it. He likewise trans- 
lated those select orations of Cicero, which 
occur in the common Dauphin edition, accom- 
panied with judicious explanatory notes, be- 
sides several trifling pieces published anony- 
mously. He died in 1760.—Biog. Brit. 

DUNCOMBE (Wittram) an_ ingenious 
writer, born in London, of a Herefordshire fa- 
mily, in 1690. At the age of sixteen he ob- 
tained a situation in the navy office; but hav- 
ing a taste for literature he dedicated his lei- 
sure tostudy, and at length, in 1725, he re- 
tired from his official occupation, to pursue his 
learned labours without interruption. He pro~ 
duced a tragedy, entitled “ Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus,” which had little success on the stage, 
but was not devoid of merit; and he wrote a 
number of fugitive pieces in prose and verse ; 
but his principal work was a series of imita- 
tions of the poems of Horace, written in con- 
junction with his son. He died in 1769.— 
Duncomse (Jounn) son of the foregoing, was 
born in 1730. He was educated at Benet col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow. 
Having taken orders, he obtained in 1757 a 
benefice in the city of Canterbury. In 1766 
he was nominated by archbishop Secker, one 
of the six preachers in Canterbury cathedral ; 
and in 1770 was appointed to the mastership 
of St John’s hospital in that city, and that of 
St Nicholas, Harbledown. He wrote a variety 
of poems, the principle of which, entitled 
‘¢The Feminead,” is a commemoration of fe- 
male excellence. | Dodsley’s Collection, as 
well as those of Pearch and Nichols, afford 
many specimens of his productions, which are 
distinguished rather for taste and elegance 
than for the higher graces of composition. He 
was also the author of papers on antiquities, 
oublished in the Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica, and other prose essays; and he edited 
1 second impression of ‘‘Gostling’s Walk 
tbout Canterbury ;”” ‘“‘ Archbishop Herring’s 
Letters,” c. Ie died in 1785. His wife, 
who was the daughter of Highmore the painter, 
wrote the story of Fidelia, published in the 
Adventurer.— Biog. Brit. 

DUNDAS (flexnry) viscount Melville, the 
son of Robert Dundas of Arniston, lord-advo- 
cate, and afterwards president of the court of 
session in Scotland. He was born in 1740. 
Having studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
he adopted the law as a profession, and in 
1763 was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates. He obtained the post of solici- 
tor-general in 1773; that of lord-advocate in 
775; and he was made joint-keeper of the 
lignet for Scotland in 1777. He more imme- 
diately commenced his career as a statesman 
in 1782, when he was appointed treasurer of 
the navy, and sworn a member of the privv- 
ouncil ; but he continued only a short time 
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ia office, the coalition between lord. North 
and Mr Fox having displaced the party which 
be had joined. The triumph of his opponents 
was but aoe ale and on their forced re- 
treat from power, he resumed his office under 
the ministry of Mr Pitt, whose firm partizan 
he approved himself during their joint lives. 
On the passing of the act of parliament for re- 
gulating the affairs of the East-India com- 
pany, Mr Dundas was appointed president of 
the board of control ; in 1791 he was made secre- 
tary of state for the home department; and in 
1794 he became secretary at war. Qn the re- 
signation of Mr Pitt, previously to the peace 
of Amiens, he also retired from public life ; 
and when the former resumed the helm of 
state, he was appointed first lord of the admi- 
ralty. In 1805 he was impeached before the 
house of Lords, of high crimes and misde- 
meanours in his former officeof treasurer of the 
navy. As the evidence adduced against him 
did not directly implicate him in the malver- 
sation proved against his deputy, Mr Alexander 
Trotter, he was acquitted. He did not how- 
ever hold any situation afterwards, except that 
of privy cuunsellor. His death took place in 
May 1811. He was created viscount Mel- 
ville in 1801, and was succeeded in that title 
by his son.— Biog. Peerage. 

DUNGAL, a native of Ireland, and sup- 
posed to be a monk of the abbey of St Denis, 
near Paris, studied philosophy and astronomy 
with so much success, as to be consulted by 
Charlemagne in 811, on the two eclipses of 
the sun, which took place the year before, Ie 
answered ina long letter, printed in D’ Acheri’s 
Spicilegium. In 827 he composed a treatise 
in defence of images, against Claude, bishop of 
Turin, which was inserted in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum. The time of his death is unknown. 
—Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

DUNI (Ec:prus) a Neapolitan musician and 
composer, born at Matera in that kingdom in 
1709. faving early exhibited an extraordinary 
talent for music, he was placed by his friends 
at the conservatory in Naples, under the tuition 
of Durante, who, at the conclusion of his stu- 
dies, procured him an engagement at Rome. 
Here he composed his first opera, ‘‘ Nerone,”’ 
which had a great run, and gave him a degree 
of celebrity that procured him an invitation to 
Paris, where he produced a variety of operas, 
principally comic, of which ‘ Le Sabotiere,”’ 
after an existence of upwards of sixty years, 
is still deservedly popular in France. Among 
his compositions are—‘* Le Peintre Amoreux ;” 
“* Mazet ;” ‘‘ La Clochette ;” ‘‘ Les Mais- 
soneurs ;” ‘‘ Les Sabots ;” and ‘* Les Cha- 
peurs,’” all comic operas. His death took 
place in 1775.—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

DUNNING (Joun) lord Ashburton, an 
eminent lawyer, was the second son of Mr 
John Dunning, an attorney-at-law of Ashbur- 
ton in Devonshire, where he was born, Octo- 
ber 18,1731. He was educated at the free- 
school of his native place, and served his clerk- 
ship to his father; but early determining to 
scudy for the bar, he pursued a course of assi-_ 
a@uous application, both before and after his: 
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admission, which, after a considerable portions 
of briefiess attendance on the court and car- 
cuits, at length produced its reward. The 
first thing which established his character, was 
his employment in 1759 by Mr Sullivan, then 
chairman of the East-India company, to draw 
up a defence of the company against the claims 
of the Dutch. ‘This memorial, which pro- 
duced the required redress, being esteemed a 
masterly production, both in, language and 
reasoning, led to considerable practice ; and this 
was prodigiously augmented by his becoming 
counsel for Wilkes, in all the causes produced 
by the question of the general warrants. He 
distinguished himself in such a manner on this 
popular occasion, as to obtain the character 
of a sound constitutional lawyer, and his prac- 
tice soon after became the most lucrative at 
the bar. In 1766 he was chosen recorder of 
Bristol, and in 1767 solicitor-general, which 
office he resigned in 1770, in consequence of a 
similar step on the part of his patron, Jord 
Shelburne, by whose iuterest he had been 
chosen member for Calne in Wiltshire. From 
the time of his resignation he remained a firm 
opponent to the ministry who conducted the 
American war ; and on the return of lord Shel- 
burne to power in 1782, he was made chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and advanced 
to the peerage by the title of lord Ashburton. 
He did not long survive these honours, dying 
on the 18th of August, 1783, leaving one son, 
the present possessor of the titles. Lord Ash- 
burton was regarded as the soundest common 
and constitutional lawyer, as well as one of 
the most able legal orators, of hisday. Besides. 
his defence of the East-India company, he 
was deemed the author of ‘ A Letter to the 
Kast-India Company on the Subject of Lord 
Clive’s Jaghire.”’ The Letters of Junius have 
also been assigned to him, but without the 
least shadow of foundation.—Brit. Peerage. 
Polwhele’s Hist. of Devon. 

DUNS (Joun) commonly called Duns Sco. 
tus, an eminent scholastic divine of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Jie was born 
at Dunstance, near Alnwick in Northumber- 
land, and was admitted when young into an 
institution belonging to the Franciscan friars 
at Newcastle, whence he was sent to Merton 
college, Oxford. Becoming celebrated for his 
skill in scholastic theology, civil law, logic, 
and mathematics, he was in 1301 appointed 
divinity professor at Oxford, and by the fame 
of his learning and talents, he drew crowds of 
scholars from all parts. In 1304 he was sent 
by his superiors to Paris, in the university of 
which city he was admitted to the highest ho- 
nours, and appointed professor and regent in 
the theological schools, in which situation he 
acquired the title of ‘‘ the most subtle doctor.” 
Nothing however could be more barren and 
useless than the chimerical abstraction and 
metaphysical refinements which obtained him 
this title. Duns opposed Aquinas on the 
subject of grace, and hence the Scotists as op- 
posed to the Thomists. The immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary was another of tne 
tenets which divided these fierce antagonists , 
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and it is believed by many authors, that it was 
Duns who first propounded it. In the year 
17308 he was sent to Cologne, by the head of 
his order, to teach theology, but was cut off 
by an apoplexy ; and, as a disputed account 
asserta, buried before he was actually dead, as 
was discovered by an examination of his grave. 
His death happened, according to some wri- 
ters, in his thirty-fourth, and to others, in his 
forty-third year. He left behind him numer- ' 
ous works, which were collected by Lucas 
Waddingius, in 12 vols. folio, Lyons, 1639.— | 
Cave’s Hist. Lit. Dupin. Mosheim. | 

DUNSTABLE (Jonn) an English musi-. 
cian of the fifteenth century, was erroneously 
believed to be the inventor of counterpoint, 
until Dr Burney proved to the contrary. 
He was the author of the treatise ‘* De 
Mensurabili Musica,’ and of a geographical 
tract; and is said to have been an eminent 
astrologer and mathematician, as well as a mu- 
sician. Stow calls him ‘‘a master of astro- 
nomy and music,’’ and says that he was bu- 
ried in the church of St Stephen, Walbrook, 
in 1458.—Burney’s Hist of Mus. 

DUNSTAN (Sr) an Anglo-Saxon divine 
and statesman of the tenth century, alike ce- 
lebrated in legendary and authentic history. 
He was born at Glastonbury in 925, and was 
educated under Irish ecclesiastics, who were 
inmates of the famous abbey at that place. 
He acquired a knowledge of the Jatin lan- 
guage, and of plulosophy, and studied the 
scriptures and the writings of the fathers ; 
besides which he became skilled in music, 
painting, carving, and working in metals. 
With these accomplishments le was intro- 
duced early in life to the court of king Athel- 
stan, by his uncle Athelm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Some youthful indiscretion, or the 
jealousy of rival courtiers, compelled him to 
retreat from the busy scene ; and the disap- 
pointment of his prospects, together with a 
dangerous fit of sickness, seriously impressed 
his mind, and led him to seek for tranquillity 
in the seclusion of monastic life. He took the 
vows at Glastonbury, and devoted himself 
with ardour to the duties of his profession. So 
entirely had he relinquished all views of secu- 
lar ambition, that he divided between the 
church and the poor a valuable estate be- 
queathed to him by a wealthy Saxon lady, as 
well as his paternal inheritance, which devolved 
to him at this penod. On the death of Athel- 
stan however, he recovered the favour of roy- 
alty. Edmund, the brother and successor of 
that prince, invited him to court; and Edred, 
the next king, placed still greater confidence 
in Dunstan, and at length made bim his prime 
minister and principal director in civil and ec- 
clesiastical affairs. On the death of Edred, 
his nephew Edwy, who was probably not more 
than fourteen years of age, ascended the 
throne. The enmity of the profligate cour- 
tiers who surroun the youthful sovereign, 
was particularly directed against Dunstan ; 
who, after suffering various insults and inju- 
rica, was obliged to flee from his native coan- 
ue. Ile took refuge in Flanders, where he 
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remained till he was recalled to England by 
king Edgar, to whom the imprudent Edwy had 


been obliged to cede a part of his dominions. 
Dunstan was made bishop of Worcester ; and 
some time after, when Edgar became possess- 
ed of the whole kingdom, the former was 
raised to the see of Canterbury. In this high 
station his influence was strongly and success- 
fully exerted in promoting the introduction of 
the rule of St Benedict, which inculcated vows 
of chastity, into the monastic institutions in 
England. The secular priests, who appear to 
have been generally married, were expelled 
from religious houses and replaced by Bene- 
dictine monks, wherever the power of Dun- 
stan extended. During the reign of Edgar he 
was supported in the execution of his plans by 
the royal authority ; but under Edward the 
Martyr he experienced great opposition from 
the patrons of the secular clergy; and after 
Ethelred II became king, his influence still 
farther declined, and he appears thenceforward 
to have interfered but little in public affairs. 
Ife died in 988. Few characters in Hnghsh 
history have been more variously represented 
than that of Dunstan. ‘The monks, who were the 
only early historians, represent him as by far the 
most learned and accomplished prelate, and 
most eminent statesman of the age in which 
he lived. Popular tradition paints him as a 
master of magic arts—a kind of second Solo- 
mon, subjecting demons to his power, and using 
them as the unwilling ministers of his designs. 
Modern protestant writers, with an affectation 
of philosophical acumen, have imputed the 
imaginary miracles of Dunstan to his personal 
hypocrisy, overlooking their real origin in po~ 
pular misconception, which has precisely in 
the same manner made a conjuror of the cele- 
brated Roger Bacon. Osbern, who wrote the 
life of Dunstan a century after his decease, 
first appears to have propagated the legendary 
tales which have been so injurious to hia fame, 
and of which no notice is taken by a contem- 
porary anonymous biographer, whose memoir 
of the saint has been published by the Bol- 
landists, and which has every mark of authen 
ticity.—Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Sarton Church, ch. xii. 

DUNTON (Joun) a bookseHer and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born at Graffham in Iuut- 
ingdonshire in 1659, of which parish his fa- 
ther, whose works he subsequently published, 
was rector. Ie carried on business on an ex- 
tensive scale for many years; but at length 
failed, and set up for a writer for the enter- 
tainment of the public. In the latter capacity 
he projected and carried on, with the assist- 
ance of others, a monthly periodical work, en- 
titled ‘‘‘The Athenian Mercury,” professing 
to solve all questions propounded by quensts, 
known or unknown. it was extended to 
twenty volumes, and has been since reprinted 
under the title of ‘‘ The Athenian Oracle,’’ in 
4 vols. 8vo. Dunton was also the author of 
a curious farrago, called ‘‘ Athenianism,” 
which contains six hundred treatises in prose 
and verse, composed with extraordinary srtf- 
satisfaction, and accompanied with a portrait 
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of the author. 
bours, is aleo to be added a curious book, en- 
titled “ Dunton’s Life and Errors,” which 
has been recently reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This extraordinary character died in 1733.— 
Nichols’ Lit. Anec. vol. v. , 

DU PAN (James Maurer) a political 
writer of some celebrity, was born at Geneva 
in 1749. Through the interest of Voltaire he 
was appointed, at the age of twenty-two, pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Cassel. In 1783 he 
went to Paris, and during the three years’ sit- 
ting of the first French assembly, published 
an impartial analysis of their debates, which 
was generally read throughout Europe. In 
1792 he left Paris on a confidential mission 
from the king to his brothers; the conse- 
quence of which was, the confiscation of his 
estate in France, together with the whole of 
his personal property, including a collectiow of 
MSS. and a valuable library. While resident 
at Brussels, he wrote a work on the French 
Revolution, which was highly eulogized by 
Burkt, and those who thought with him on 
that important event. He finally settled in 
London, where he carried on a journal, entitled 
‘© Mercure Britannique,’” until his death, 
which took place in May 1800.—Supplem. to 
Lysons’ Environs of London. Gent. Mag. 1800. 

DUPATY (The President) advocate-gene- 
ral and president-a-mortier in the parliament 
of Bordeaux. He was born at Rochelle, and 
died at Paris in 1788, at no very advanced 
age, with the character of an upright and in- 
telligent magistrate. He acquired great ho- 
nour by his inflexible constancy in the revolu- 
tion of the magistracy in 1771, and still more 
by his successful defence of three criminals of 
Chamont, who had been condemned to be 
broken on the wheel. He published a state- 
ment on this occasion which did credit to his 
talents ; and also wrote a kindred work, which 
added to his reputation, entitled ‘ Historical 
Reflexions on Penal Laws.’’ He long occu- 
pied himself in advocating a reform of these 
laws, and in combating the strong prejudices 
which supported them. As a man of letters 
he is known by his ‘‘ Academical Dis- 
courses,” and his ‘‘ Letters on Italy ;’’ both 
of which display warmth and sensibility, but 
are disfigured by an affectation in style and 
expression, attributable to an unfortunate wish 
to resemble Diderot and Thomas.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

DUPIN (Lewrs Extis) a celebrated eccle. 
siastical historian, was born at Paris in 1657. 
In 1672 he was admitted to the degree of MA. 
in the college of Harcourt. Determining tc 
embrace the ecclesiastical profession, he de- 
voted himself to the study of theology, and in 
1684 became doctor of the Sorbonne, and im- 
mediately after produced his grand work— 
a ipa toay ee Universelle des Auteurs Ecclé- 
siastiques, &c.,”” an arduous undertaking, but 
wery successfully performed. The freedom 
which he used in criticising some of the eccle. 
siastical writers, roused the anger and preju- 
dices of the famous Boasuet, who exhibited i 
enmplaint against Dupin to Harlai, archbishop 
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€ Paris, who published a decree against the 
work in 1693. In order to prevent its entire 
-uppression, Dupin submitted to retract the 
ybjectionable opinions, after which he was 
Jermitted to continue it under a change of 
title. He was professor of divinity in the royal 
‘ollege, and for many years a writer in the 
‘Journal des Sgavans;” but joining with 
hose doctors who subscribed to the celebrated 
Case of Conscience,” relative to the disputes 
mm the opinions of Jansenius, he was deprived 
of his professorship and banished to Chatel- 
craut, not being permitted to return to Paris 
until he retracted the measure he had taken. 
Dupin afterwards met with great trouble on ac- 
:ount of the correspondence which he held with 
Dr Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, relative 
to a project for uniting the churches of England 
and France. In 1719 his papers were seized 
by order of government, but as no charge could 
be established against him, he was permitted 
to spend the rest of his days in peace. Ile 
died a few months after at Paris. His works 
are very numerous, but the principal are ‘‘ Bib- 
liothéque Universelle des Auteurs Ecclésias- 
tiques ;”’ ‘* Account of the Writers of the first 
Three Centuries ;” ‘‘ The History of the Jews 
from the time of Jesus Christ to the present 
Day ;” <‘*Bibliotheque des Historiens pro~ 
phanes ;”’ ‘‘ Ihe Method of studying Theology, 
é&c.”’ ** Prolegomena to the Bible ;” ‘‘ De Anti- 
yua Ecclesiz Disciplina Dissertationes Histo 
lea’? &c. &e.—Moreri. Nour. Dict. Hist. 
DUPLEIX (Josep) a distinguished French 
commander in the East-Indies. He was 
brought up to a mercantile life, and being sent 
out in 1730 to direct the declining settlement 
of Chandernagore, he discovered so much ac- 
tive and political ability, that he was recom- 
pensed in 1742 with the government of Pon- 
dicherry, which place he successfully defended 
in 1746, against a powerful English arma- 
ment under Boscawen. For this service he 
was rewarded with the title of marquis 
and a red riband ; on which he was stimu- 
lated with the ambition of effecting that domi- 
nion in India for his country, which similar 
talents and superior advantages have bestowed 
on the English. He was at first eminently 
successful, ‘Iwo rivals started for the nabob- 
ship of Arcot; one of whom, Chundah Saheb, 
assisted by the French, obtained the advan- 
tage, and conferred upon them the jurisdic- 
tion of an extensive territory. Dupleix even 
obtained for himself the nabobship of the Car- 
natic, and assumed the style of a sovereign 
prince. This ascendancy however was not of 
long duration ; the English, under Lawrence 
anid Clive, rendered their party triumphant in 
turn, and the French were expelled. Tondi- 
cherry at the same time being distressed and 
alarmed, representations were made to the 
French ministry of the daring rashness of Da- 
pleix, and he was recalled. He accordingly 
returned to France in 1754, in despair at the 
ruin of his mighty projects, and commenced a 
Fruit against the French East-India company, 
for vart sums alleged to be due to him. Ira 
very chort time ar he died of chagria 
242 
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and disappointment, leaving behind him tho 
character of possessing political and enterpris- 
ing talents of a very hi fh orlen=-H1 ist. of Mod. 
Europe. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

DUPLEIX (Scirro) a French historian, 
was born at Condom in 1569. Accompanying 
M et, queen of Navarre, to Paris, he was 
appointed historiographer ef France, in which 
capacity he employed many years in researches 
into the ancient history of his country. The 
fruits of this industry were his—‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Gauls,” 1619, 4to; ‘‘ History of 
France,” 6 vols. folio ; ‘“*,Roman History,” 3 
vols. folio; ‘* Course of Philosophy ;’ and 
other pieces which are but little esteemed. 
Two circumstances attendant on the author- 
ship of Dupleix merit narrating. The last two 
reigns of his ‘‘ History of France,” which 
came down to 1645, were revised by cardinal 
Richelieu, who filled them with adulation of 
himself. The other characteristic fact is, that 
Dupleix, at a very advanced age, composed a 
work on the Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
which he brought in MS. to the chancellor Se- 
guier, for his permission to print it, who bru- 
tally threw it into the fire before his face, an 
insult which so affected the aged author, that 
he never recovered his spirits, but soon after 
died in 1661, in his ninety-second year.— 
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DUPORT (James) a learned Greek scholar, 
was born in 1606 in Jesus’ College, Cambridge, 
of which his father was master. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow, and was appointed regius profes - 
sor of Greek in 1632. In 1641 he was made 

rebendary of Lincoln and archdeacon of Stow ; 
but in 1656 was ejected from his professorship 
at Cambridge, for refusing the engagement. 
In 1660 he was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to Charles II, and was restored to his profes- 
sorship, which he soon after resigned in favour 
of Dr Barrow. Ile was then created doctor 
of divinity, and promoted tothe deanery of 
Peterborough, and in 1668 was elected master 
of Magdalen college, Cambridge. He died in 
1679. He was the author of several learned 
works, of which these are the principal— 
*« Gnomologia Homeri,’’ 1660 ; ‘‘ Metaphrasis 
libri Psalmorufn versibus Grecis contexta cuin 
versione Lat-Cantabr. 1666 ;” ‘‘‘I'res Libri 
Solomonis, tcilicet Proverbia Ecclesiastes, Can- 
tica, Greco Carmine donati, 1646 ;”’ ‘* Muse 
Subsecive seu Poetica Stromata,’’ 1676.— 
Nichols’ Hist. of Leicestershire. 

DUPORT (Apnrziay) counsellor of the par- 
liament of Paris, and deputy from the nobility 
of that city to the states-general in 1789. He 
embraced the revolutionary party, and was 
one ef those who contributed most to the de- 
struction of the royal authority; haviag with 
forty-siz of his colleagues, joined the tiers- 
état. In the National Assembly he took his 
place among the violent republicans; but he 
spoke on the most important questions with 
method and sagacity, particularly on the sub- 
ject of legislation, having materially contri- 

nted to the introduction of tria] by jury. His 
public conduct on several occasions was ex- 
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tremely imprudent ; but after tle forced r= 
turn of the ki Varennes, he sevine te 
have changed measures ; and he and his 


friends declared themselves the defenders of 
the monarch, whose authority they had sub- 
verted. The counsels of Duport, and those 
who acted with him, might have been service- 
able to Louis, if their previous conduct had not 
deprived them of his confidence. He became 
resident of the criminal tribunal of Paris, and 
1eld that office on the 10th of August, 1792. 
On the triumph of the anarchists on that oc- 
casion, he took to flight, but was arrested at 
Melun, and imprisoned. Danton, who had 
obligations to him, contrived his escape by 
means of an insurrection of the prisoners. He 
afterwards returned to Paris, but was obliged 
to flee a second time; and taking refuge in 
Switzerland under a feigned name, he died at 
Appenzele in August 1798. Duport translated 
the works of Tacitus.—Biog. Univ. 

DUPORT DU TERT (Francis Joa- 
CHIM) a native of St Maloea in Brittany, who 
distinguished himself as a professional writer. 
He was at one time a Jesuit, but left the so- 
ciety, and embraced a secular life. He assist- 
ed Freron in his periodical publications ; and 
he was the author of ‘ Abrigé d’Histoire 
d’Angleterre,”” 3 vols. 12mo; “Histoire des 
Conjurations, Conspirations, et Révolutions 
célébres,”’ 10 vols. 12mo; ‘ Almanach des 
Beaux Arts,” afterwards known under the 
title of ‘‘ France Littéraire ;” &c. He died 
in 1759, aged forty-four—MarcGueErire Louis 
Francis Durort pv TenrtRe, son of the pre- 
ceding, was an advocate at Paris, of which he 
was a native. In 1790 he was appointed mi- 
nister of justice on the recommendation of La 
Fayette, having previously passed through 
some inferior offices. In this situation he 
vainly endeavoured to adhere to the constitu- 
tion which had been established ; and though 
less persecuted than the other ministers of 
state, he was denounced several times. After 
the departure of the king for Varennes, Du- 
port went to the National Assembly to deliver 
up the great seal, according to his majesty’s 
directions. The representatives enjoined him 
to resume it, which he did; and sealed the 
order for the arrest of the unfortunate monarch. 
Being denounced anew, he gave in his ie 
nation, and attempted to justify himself. He 
was however involved in the proscription of 
the 10th of August, 1792, and being-sent to 
Orleans he escaped the massacre which fol- 
lowed, but was condemned and executed in 


‘November 1793, as an enemy to the liberty af 


the press. On hearing his sentence read, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Revolutions destroy men ; pos- 
terity will judge them.’”’ His personal charac- 
ter was highly respectable ; and as a politician 
he uniformly displayed moderation. Duport 
published, in conjunction with Kerverseau, the 
first — volumes of a work, entitled ‘‘ L’His- 
toire de la Révolution, par deux Amis de la 
Liberté.” —Dict. Biog. et Hist. des H. M. du 
18me. S.  Biog. Unive 

DUPPA (Brian) an English prelate, was 
bon at Lewisham im Kent in 1588-9. <Aftes 
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faking his degrees in arts at Oxford, and en- 
termy into orders, he travelled for further im- 
provement. In 1625 he became DD., and in 
1629, dean of Christchurch, Oxford. He was 
afterwards made chaplain to Charles I, who 
in 1638 appointed him tutor to Charles, prince 
of Wales, and the duke of York. In the same 
year he was nominated to the see of Chiches- 
ter, from which he was translated to that of 
Salisbury. When the episcopal form of go- 
vernment was declared by the parliament to 
be abolished, bishop Duppa joined the king at 
Oxford, and remained his steady friend during 
all his troubles, and is said to have assisted 
him in composing the ‘‘ Eikon Basilike.’’ On 
the death of Charles I he retired to Richmond 
in Surrey, until the Restoration, when his 
loyalty was rewarded in 1660 by the rich 
bishopric of Winchester. He was also made 
lord almoner, and appointed one of the visitors 
of the university of Oxford, being commission- 
ed to remove those masters sad fellows who 
occupied the situations of the royalists ejected 
by the parliamentary visitors. He was the 
author of a few sermons and devotional pieces, 
and of a collection of verses in praise of Ben 
Jonson, which prove him to have been a man 
of some taste.— Biog. Brit. 

DUPRAT (AntHony) a French cardinal, 
of a noble family of Issoire in Auvergne, be- 
came first president of the parliament of Paris 
in 1509, and chancellor of France in 1515. 
By his pernicious influence over Francis I, to 
loth he had been tutor, taxes were augment- 
ed and new imposts established, contrary to 
the ancient constitution of the kingdom, and 
he advised the king to settle the Concordat, by 
which the pope bestowed on the sovereign the 
nomination to bishoprics, while the latter 
ahaa to the pope the annates of the great 

nefices. He soon reaped the fruits of his 
devotion to the court of Rome, for on entering 
into orders he was successively raised to the 
bishoprics of Meaux, Albi, Valence, Die, Gap, 
to the archbishopric of Sens, and finally to the 
purple. He died in 1535 regretted by no one. 
He built, at the Hétel Dieu of Paris, the hall 
still called the Legates’ hall, of which the king 
observed—‘ that it would have been much 
larger, if it could contain all the poor he had 
made.”—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Moreri in Prat. 

DUPRE DE ST MAUR (Nicuotas Fran- 
cis) master of accounts at Paris, was born 
there about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Acquiring a taste for English literature. 
he wished to promote it among his country- 
tnen, and undertook a transla‘ion into French 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, in prose, which 
was very i Mateo and gained him admission 
into the French Academy in 1733. He was 
also the author of-—“ An Easy upon the Mo- 
nies of France,” 1746, 4to; ‘‘ Inquiries into 
the Value of Monies and the Price of Corn,” 
1761, 12mo; and ‘' Tables of the Duration of 
Human Life ;” which are printed in Buffon’: 
Natural History of Man. M. Dupré died a 
an advanced age in 1775.—Necrologie Frang. 
Row. Dict. Hist. 

DUPUIS (Caariis Francis) a French 
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philosopher and politician, born of poor pa- 
rents near Gisors, in 1742. He was patronised 
by the duke de Rochefoucault, who sent him to 
the college of Harcourt to pursue his studies. 
At the age of twenty-four he became profes- 
sor of rhetoric in the college of Lisieux, and in 
1770 was made a counsellor of parliament. In 
1778 he constructed a telegraph on the plan 
proposed by Amontons, and by means of it he 
‘arried on a correspondence with a friend at 
i distance ; but he does not appear to have 
hought of applying the invention to public 
we: and he destroyed his machine at the 
commencément of the Revolution, from an ap- 
prehension of danger. He published, first in 
the Astronomy of Lalande, and afterwards in 
1781, in a 4to volume, ‘‘ Mémoire sur 1’Ori- 
gine des Constellations et sur |’ Explication de 
la Fable par Astronomie.” In 1794 appeared 
his great work, entitled ‘‘ Origine de tous les 
Cultes, ou la Réligion Universelle,” 3 vols. 4to ; 
and an Atlas, in 12 vols. 8vo. He was a de- 
puty to the National Convention from the de- 
partment of Seine and Oise, and he voted for 
the detention of Louis XVI on his trial. In 
April 1795 he made a report on the finances, 
which led to several legislative enactments. 
He was afterwards a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred; and in December 1799 he 
was nominated a member of the legislative 
body. He also belonged to the Jegion of ho- 
nour. Ile died at Is-sur-Til, September 29th, 
1809. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he published ‘* Mémoire sur le Zodiaque de 
Tentyra ;” and he left in MS. a work on Cos- 
mogony and Theogony, forming a defence of 
his treatise on the Origin of Modes of Worship, 
and other pieces.— Dict. Biog. et H. des H. M. 
du 18me. S. Biog. Univ. 

DUPUIS (Tuomas Saunpenrs) mus. doc., 
born in England of French parents in 1733. 
Having studied music under Gates and Tra- 
vers in the Chapel Royal, he officiated for the 
latter in his capacity of deputy there, and in 
1779 succeeded Dr Boyce in the same situa- 
tion, becoming at the same time composer to 
the king. Most of his compositions, which are 
much admired, are still in manuscript in the 
Chapel Royal; and two of his anthems, 
“The Lord, even the most mighty God,” and 
‘‘I cried unto the Lord,’”’ are to be found in 
Page’s ‘‘ Harmonia Sacra.’’ He died at his 
house in Park-lune in 1796.—Biog. Dict. of 
Mus. 

DURAND (Davin) DD., an eloquent pro- 
testant preacher at the Savoy in London, and 
was born about 1679, at Pargoire in Lower 
Languedoc. Of his history little more is 
known than that he was a minister at Am- 
sterdam, whence he was invited to the Savoy 
in London, where he died in 1763. His works 
are—“ Histoire du XVI Siécle ;’’ ‘‘Onzieme 
et douzieme volumes de I’Histoire d’Angleterre, 
par Rapin ;”’ ‘‘La Vie et les Sentimens de 
Lucilio Vanini ;” ‘‘ Histoire de la Peinture 
ancienne,” from Pliny, with the Latin text 
and notes; ‘‘ Hist. naturelle de l’Or et de 
l’Argent,”’ from the same ; an edition of * te- 
lemachus,” with notes; ‘'C, Plinii ff.etore 
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Naturalis ad Titum prefatio,”’ vo. ; a volume 
of Sermons in French; ‘‘ Academica ;” 
‘« Eclaircissemens sur le toi et sur le vous ;” 
‘‘ Exercises Francais et Anglais ;’’ ‘‘ Disser- 
tation en forme d’Entretien sur la Prosodie 
Francaise ;’? and a ‘Life of Ostervald.’’— 
Dict. Hist. 

DURAND (Wixuram) an eminent jurist, 
was born in 1937, at Puymoisson in Provence, 
and studied the canon law at Bologna, under 
Bernardo du Parma. After taking his doc- 
tor’s degree he taught at Bologna and Modena, 
and published his famous worh—‘‘ Speculum 
Juris,” which gained him the surname of 
‘* Speculator.”’ Being mtroduced, by the car- 
dinal of Ostia, at the court of Rome, he was 
employed by Clement 1V, and four succeed- 
ing pontiffs, in important and honourable 
charges; and after passing through various 
preferments, at length became bishop of 
Mende ; after which he was recalled to Italy, 
and made marquis of the march of Ancona, 
and again count of Romagna, which provinces 
he governed during the tumults of the Guelf 
and Ghibelline factions. He died at Rome in 
1296. Besides the above-mentioned work, he 
was the author of—‘‘ Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum ;'"? a “ Commentary on the Canons 
of the Council of Lyons ;”’ and an ‘‘ Abridge- 
ment of the Glosses and Texts of the Canon 
Law ,” all of which have been printed.—His 
nephew, Wittiam Dunann succeeded him: 
in his see, and died in 1328, Le was the au- 
thor of a work highly esteemed among the 
catholics, entitled ‘‘De la Maniére de célé- 
pes le Concile Général.” —Moreri. Nowv. Dict. 

list. 

DURANT or DURAND (Gres) sieur 
de la Bergerie, an eminent advocate to the 
parliament of Paris. He was a very good 
poet, and translated or imitated part of the 
Latin pieces written by his friend, John 
Bonneéfons, the father, under the title of— 
‘Imitations tirées du Latin de Jean Bonneé- 
fons, avec autres Amours et Melanges Po- 
étiques.”’ The verses on the death of his god- 
mother’s ass, are considered a master-piece of 
irony and liveliness. Ele was broken on the 
wheel for a libel against the hing in 1618. 
Some doubt however if this were the same.— 
L’ Advocat Dict. Hist. Moreri. 

DURANTE (Francesco) an eminent mu- 
sican, the scholar of Alessandro Scarlatti, born 
at Grumo, near Naples in 1693. The reputa- 
tion of B. Pasquini and Pittoni at Rome, drew 
him from the conservatory of San Onofrio to 
study under their auspices. After five years 
spent under these masters, he returned to Na- 
pies and devoted his whole attention to church 
music, in which he formed a style exclusively 
hisown. ‘To his instructions the Neapolitan 
echool of music of the last century owes its 
origin and its greatest masters. The subjects 
of his compositions are in general so simple, as 
almost to appear common-place ; but are so 
well wrought up as to be exceedingly effec- 
tive. His death took place at Naples in 
a?55.—Rire. Dict. of Mus. 

DURANII (Joun Srrrurn) fust president 
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of the parliament of Toulouse in 1581, at the 
time when the fury of the league was at its 
height. He was warmly attached to the 
royal cause, and vainly endeavoured by his 
eloquence to restrain the factious. The people 
were so irritated at the part which he took, 
that after many unsuccessful attempts to 
assassinate him, he was at length killed by a 
musket- ball as he was endeavouring to appease 
a tumult on the 10th of February 1589. 
While praying for his assassins, the mob 
rushed upon him and stabbed him in a thou- 
sand places; then dragging the body through 
the streets, tied it to the pillory with the king’s 
picture hung at his back; and thus was he 
rewarded for the pains he had taken to rescue 
Toulouse from the plague, and the numerous 
benefits he had conferred upon the city. He 
was a great fiiend to literature, and was the 
author of an esteemed work entitled ‘‘ De riti- 
bus Ecclesixe.’’—Moreri. 

DURELL (Jonn) a learned divine of the 
church of England in the seventeenth century, 
was born at St Helier, in the island of Jersey 
in 1625. He was entered at Oxford, but in 
consequence of the civil war, retired into 
France, and studied at Caen in Normandy. 
On his return to Jersey, he distinguished him- 
self by his endeavour to assist in its defence 
against the parliamentary forces. Obliged in 
consequence to retire to Paris, he received 
episcopal ordination in the chapel of the 
English ambassador, from the hands of the 
bishop of Galloway. On the restoration he 
was appointed preacher at the Savoy, and 
being a great favourite with Charles II, re- 
ceived much countenance and many prefer- 
ments, and among others the deanery of 
Windsor. His principal works are—** A View 
of the Government and Worship of the Re 
formed Church of England.”” Another work, 
produced by a reply to it, entitled ‘‘ Sancta 
Ecclesiz Anglcane, adversus iniquas atque 
iverecundas Schismaticorum Criminatonis 
Vindicie ;”” ‘* Theoremata Philosophica,”’ &c. 
—Biog. Brit. 

DURELL (Davip) DD., a learned divine 
and biblical critic of the church of England, 
ulso a native of Jersey, and probably of the 
same family as the subject of the preceding 
article. He was born in 1728, and after a due 
course of grammatical education, entered of 
Pembroke college, Oxford. In1757 he became 
principal of Hertford college, and subsequently 
regius professor of Greek, a prebend of Can- 
terbury, and vicar of Tysehurst in Sussex. He 
died in 1775. His principal works are— 
1. ‘* The Hebrew Text of the parallel passages 
of Jacob and Moses, relating to the Twelve 
Tribes; with a translation, notes, and the 
lections of near forty MSS;" 2. ‘* Critical 
Remarks on the books of Job, Psalms, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles,’’ Oxford, 4to. In the 
preface to this last performance, he advocates 
a new translation of the Bible-—Biog. Brit. 

DURER (Atzserr) a celebrated German 
artist of the sixteenth century. He was the 
sou of a goldsmith of Nuremberg, where he 
was born in 1471. He first learned his father's 
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‘eccupation but manifesting a taste for design, 
he became the pupil of Michael Wolgemuth, 
and made a great proficiency in painting and 
engraving. He was also skilled in geometry, 


anatomy, and architecture, on which subjects" 


he composed some treatises which are extant. 
Many specimens of his skill as an engraver 
are to be found in the cabinets of collectors. 
The most famous productions of his pencil are 
at Nuremberg, particularly a picture of Christ 
bearing his Cross, and another of the Battle of 
the Granicus between Alexander and Darius. 
The style of Albert Durer makes no approaches 
to classical taste ; and he seems to have had 
no conception of ideal beauty; but he pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible fertility of invention, 
and he represented nature with an air of fide- 
lity, strength, and majesty, which have en- 
titled him to the appellation of the Homer of 
painting. Ile visited Flanders and Venicc, 
but resided till his death at his native city, 
where he was highly esteemed, and had a seat 
in the council, He was also honoured for his 
talents by the emperor Charles V, who gave 
him a patent of nobility. He died at Nurem- 
berg in 1528, and was interred in the cemetery 
of St John.—James’s Flemish, Dutch, and Ger- 
man Schools of Puinting. 

D’URFEY (Tuomas) a comic writer and 
whimsical humorist, was the son of French 
refugee parents, who fled from the siege of 
Rochelle in 1628, and settled at Exeter, 
where the subject of this article was born, but 
in what year is uncertain. He was bred to 
the law, but soon quitted it to follow the bent 
of his inclinations as a dramatist and poet. 
His numerous comedies were generally popu- 
lar during his life, and possess some genuine 
humour of a farcical cast, but so impreg- 
nated with the licentiousness of the age, that 
within thirty years of his death, the whole, 
amounting to thirty-one, were struck off the 
list of acting plays. Durfey particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the composition of bal- 
lads of a jovial and party description ; which, 
together with his powers of exciting merri- 
ment, and companionable qualities, rendered 
him a great favourite with the tory party. 
Like most exclusive cultivators of mirth, he 
stood in need of assistance towards the latter 
part of his life, which occasioned the pleasant 
account of him in No. 67 of the Guardian, 
with a view to secure him a benefit. It is 
supposed that the performance which took 
place was profitable, as he continued to write 
with his usual spirit and drollery, until his 
death, in February 1723. The larger part of 
the ballads, sonnets, &c. of Durfey, will be 
found in the publication entitled ‘‘ Pills to 
purge Melancholy,” 6 vols, 12mo.; and a 
list of his dramatic pieces may be found in 
the Biographia Dramatica.—Cibber’s Lives. 
Biog. Dram. Guardian, Nos. 29 and 67. 

DUROC ( ) duke of Friuli, was born 
at Pont-a-Mousson in 1772, and studied in the 
military school there. His father, who was a 
noatarv, intended him for his own employment ; 
fat the commencement of the Revolution 
epvned for him a more inviting career. Le 
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became a lieutenant in the artillery in 1799 

but soon after emigrated and passed a few 
months in Germany. Returning home, he 
was involved in some danger, from which 
being extricated, he was made aid-de-camp 
to general Lespinasse, and in that capacity he 
engaged in his first revolutionary campaigns. 
Through the recommendation of Marmont, he 
was appointed aid-de-camp to Buonaparte in 
1796. Under him he served in Italy, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the passage of the Isonzo 
in 1797. He was present in the expedition to 
Egypt ; and after being wounded by a cannon- 
ball at the siege of Acre, he returned with his 
commander to France. Buonaparte, after his 
accession to power, intrusted Duroc with im- 
portant missions to Berlin, Stockholm, Vienna, 
and St Petersburgh ; in which, though some. 
times placed in delicate circumstances, he 
completely succeeded. He was a great favour- 
ite with his master, who placed much confi- 
dence in him, and intrasted to him chiefly the 
arrangements for his personal safety aud 
accommodation during his campaigns. Duroc 
was an adroit diplomatist, but he never ac- 
quired much military renown or held any post 
of importance, except in 1805, when he re- 
placed Oudinot, who was wounded, in the com- 
mand of the grenadiers of the army of Ger- 
many. Honours, titles, and offices, were 
lavishly bestowed on Duroc, not only by his 
master, but by several of his allies, or rather 
subject sovereigns. Jie was killed by a can- 
area at Wartschen, May 22, 1813.—Biog. 

Ter. 

DUROI (Joun Pritir) a German pbysi- 
cian, born in 1741 and died in 1786. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a naturalist by botanical 
observations on some species of roses and other 
plants, which he published in an inaugural 
thesis in 1771. He afterwards printed a work 
on the naturalization of American plants, in 
which the subjects are ranged in alphabetical 
order, under the title of ‘‘ Die Harbkesche 
Wilde Baumzacht,” Brunswick, 1771-72, 
2 vol. 8vo. A second edition of this valuable 
production was published by J. Frederic Joss, 
in 1795. lLinne the younger gave the name 
of Duroita to a genus of plants, in honour of 
this botanist.— Biog. Univ. 

DURY (Jonny) usually called Dureus, s 
learned and enthusiastic protestant divine of 
the seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Scotland, and educated for the ministry in his 
native country; but conceiving the project of 
an union of the reformed churches, he obtained 
leave to travel from place to place in order 
to bring about an event then deemed so de- 
sirable. Hie even obtained the countenance of 
archbishop Laud, and the prelates Bedell and 
Hall; but although be met with no small par- 
tial encouragement in various parts of the con- 
tinent, it is needless to say that he finally fail- 
ed. Of a temperament which will seldom al- 
low of inaction, and which usually renders the 
failure of one scheme the introduction of ano- 
ther, he next undertook a new expilana- 
tion of the Apocalypse, which was to reunite 
every order of Christians. He spent the re- 
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mainder of his days, amused with the dream: 
and chimeras to which this new project gave 
rise, in a pleasant retreat provided for him in 
the country of Hesse, the consort of the 
Jandgrave. He composed several treatises on 
church government and reformation, and died 
about 1675.— Bayle. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
DUSSAULX (Jonn) a French writer, was 
born at Chartres in 1728. He served in the 
army under the marechal Richelieu, but on his 
return to Paris devoted himself to literature ; 
and in 1776 was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. At the beginning 
of the Revolution he became a deputy of the 
Convention, and in 1797 was chosen a member 
of the Council of Ancients, His works are 
*‘ A Translation of Juvenal ;’’ ‘‘ Mémoire sur 
les Satiriques Latin ;’”’ ‘‘ De Ja Passion du 
Jeu;” ‘* Sur la Suppression des Jeux de 
Hazard ;’’ ‘‘Eloges de \’Abbé Blanches ;” 
‘* Voyage a Barege et dans les hautes Pyren- 
nées,”” Bvo: ‘“ Mes rapports avec J. J. Rous- 
weau,” 8vo. He died in 1799.—Dict. Hist. 
DUSSEK (.Joun Louis) the son of an or- 
ganist at Czaslau in Bohemia, born in 1762. 
Having gone through a course of classical edu- 
cation at the university of Prague, he directed 
his attention principally to the study of music, 
and travelling to Hamburg, put himself under 
the tuition of Emmanuel Bach. After visiting 
Poland, Prussia, and Paris, whence he was 
driven by the breaking out of the Revolution, 
he came to London, and in 1796 opened a 
musical establishment, in conjunction with N. 
Corn, in the Haymarket ; the concern how- 
ever did not succeed, In 1799 he returned to 
the continent, and died in 1810 in the service 
of the prince of Benevento. He is the author 
of an immense number of sonatas, concertos, 
and other musical pieces.— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
DUTENS (Lewis )a political and miscellane- 
ous writer, was born in France in 1729, of pro- 
testant parentage. He obtained orders in the 
church of England, and in 1758 became chap- 
Jain and secretary tothe hon Stuart M‘Kenzie, 
the British minister at ‘Turin ; and on the re- 
turn of that gentleman to England, was him- 
self entrusted with the post of chargé d’affaires. 
While in this capacity he wrote his—‘‘ Ré- 
cherches sur ]’Origine des Decouvertes,’’ Pa- 
ris, 1766, 2 vols. 8vo, of which a translation 
soon afterwards appeared in London. On his 
return to England he received from the duke 
of Northumberland, a living in the north, worth 
8001. per annum ; and in 1768 accompanied 
lord Algernon Percy, the son of that noble- 
man, in an extensive tour on the continent, In 
1776 he again returned to London, where he 
remained in the enjoyment of the countenance 
of the Northumberland family, and his early 
patron, Mr M‘Kenzie, until Jord Mountstuart 
was appointed envoy extraordinary to Turin, 
whom he accom asafriend. The re- 
mainder of his life was divided between Eng- 
land and the continent, until at Jength the 
death of Mr M‘Kenzie, who left him a very 
handsome bequest, induced him to pass the 
remainder of his life in lite leisure. He 
dina at bis huuse in London, May 23d, 1812. 
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The various experience of Mr Dutens induced 
him to compose his own history, under the 
title of ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se re- 
pose ;”’ it is an amusing publication, but will 
probably not produce much respect for the cha- 
racter of the writer, from the generality of 
the English readers. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he publhished—* Explica- 
tions de quelques Medailles Grecques et Phe- 
niciennes ;” * Journal d’un Voyage aux Villes 
principales de |’Europe ;” “‘ Histoire de ce 
qui se passe pour 1|’Etablissement d’une Ré- 
gence en Angleterre;” “‘ Récherches sur les 
Tems reculés de l'usage des Voutes chez les 
anciens.”” He also wrote the French text of 
the second volume of Marlborough Gems, and 
published an edition of the works of Leibnitz. 
—Meémoires d’un Voyageur. Gent. Mag. 

DUVAL(Vacentine Jarmenatr) a literary 
student, whose early attainments onginated in 
a spontaneous taste for scientific pursuits. He 
was the son of a peasant in Champagne, and 
was born in 1695. After spending some time 
in rustic employment in various situations, his 
thirst for knowledge attracted the notice of 
some noblemen belonging to the court of the 
princes of Lorraine, by whom he was sent to 
the Jesuits’ college at Pont-a-Mousson. He 
there prosecuted his studies with great advan- 
tage, and afterwards, in 1718, he visited Pa- 
ris. He next year was appointed librarian 
to duke Leopold of Lorraine, and professor of 
history at Luneville. On the removal of the 
family by which he was patronised, to Flo- 
rence in 1738, he accompanied them thither; 
and he was subsequently made keeper of the 
imperial cabinet of medals at Vienna; and in 
1751 the office of sub-preceptor to prince 
Joseph, afterwards emperor, waz conferred on 
him. He died in 1775, having, amidst the 
splendours of a court life, preserved that sim- 
plicity of manners and fondness for study, 
which led to his advancement from the low 
station in which he was born. The works of 
Duval, relating to miscellaneous literature, 
with memoirs of his life, were published at 
Strasburg and Petersburg, 1784-88, 2 vols. 
4to.— Aikin's G. Biog. 

DUVERNOY (Joun Georcr) a German 
physician and naturalist, who was a disciple of 
Tournefort. He applied his knowledge of 
botany to the discovery of curious plants in the 
vicinity of Tubingen, where he resided ; and 
he published the result of bis researches under 
the following title, ‘* Designatio plantarum 
circa Tubingensem arcem florentium,” 1722, 
8vo. He afterwards devoted himself to the 
study of comparative anatomy, on which he 
wrote some curious memoirs in the Transactions 
of the academy of St Petersburg, of which he 
was a member.—Gronov. Bibl. Regn. Animal. 
Biog, Univ. 

WIGHT (Timorny) DD., president of 
Yale college, in the United States of America, 
was born at Northampton, in the county of 
Hampehire, in the state of Massachusetts, on 
che 4th of May, 1752. His father was an 
»pulent merchant, and his mother a daughter 
to the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, At the 
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age cf thirteen he was entered at Yale college, 
where he subsequently became a distinguished 
tutor. He twice re nted his native town 
in the state legislature, and in 1795 was elect- 
ed president of Yale college, and became mi- 
nister at Greenfield in Connecticut. He ob- 
tained great reputation as a pulpit orator 
and biblical critic; and for a long time headed 
the Calvinistic cle of New England. Be- 
sides his theological works, consisting of 5 
vols. 8vo, he composed in early life, two poems, 
entitled ‘‘ The Conquest of Canaan,” and 
“Greenfield Hill ;?’ deemed at the time the 
best productions of the American muses, al- 
though greatly surpassed by later writers. Dr 
Dwight died January 11th, 1817, at the age of 
sixty-five.— Wilks’s Christ. Biog. Dict. Edinb. 
Mag. vol. iv. 

DYER (sir Epwarp) a poet and cour- 
tier of the Elizabethan age, was born, as it is 
supposed, about 1540. He was educated at 
Oxford , and ou his return from his travels, 
was taken into the service of the court, and 
became distinguished as a poet. Elizabeth 
employed him in several embassies, and in 
1596 conferred on him the chancellorship of 
the garter. Several of his compositions, which 
are chiefly pastoral odes end madrigals, will 
be found in ‘‘ England’s Helicon,”” and many 
more of his unpublished verses are in the Bod- 
Jeian library. He died about 1610.—JVved's 
Athen. O1on. Ellis’s Specimens. 

DYER (sir James) an eminent lawyer and 
judge, was born in 1511 at the seat of his fa- 
ther, a gentleman of Somersetshire. He re- 
ceived his academical education at Oxford, 
whence he removed to the Middle Temple to 
study law. He rose through different offices 
in his profession to that of chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
which he held for upwards of twenty-two 
years, with a high character for integrity and 
ability. He died in 1582. Sir James Dyer 
was the author of a ‘‘ Book of Reports,” in 
folio, containing cases and decisions occurring 
in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward V1, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. It was first printed in 
1601; but the best edition is the late one of 
1794, 3 vols. 8vo. It is much esteemed for 
conciseness and solidity.—Biog. Brit. Aikin’s 
G. Dict. 

DYER (Joun) an agreeable poet of the 
secondary class, was born at Aberglasney in 
Caermarthenshire in 1700. le was the son 
of an eminent solicitor of that place, and 
was educated at Westminster school, under 
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at Catherine hall, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowship. In 1670 he published a book, 
which produced many replies, entitled “ The 
Grounds and Occasion of the Contempt of the 
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to follow his own inclination, he became a pu- 
pil to Richardson the painter, and travelled 
through Wales as an itinerant artist, but never 
seems to have gained any distinction in that 
capacity. In 1727 he unexpectedly made him- 
self known as a poet, by the publication of his 
celebrated ‘‘ Grongar Hill.’”’ The agreeable 
intermixture of moral reflection, introduced in 
an easy, unforced manner, with the descrip- 
tion of romantic rural scenery, has rendered this 
poem highly and deservedly popular. After the 
publication of “ Grongar Hill,”’ he went to Rome 
for professional improvement ; but the only 
apparent result was the production of a poem 
in blank verse, published in 1740, under the 
title of ‘‘The Ruins of Rome.’ It consists 
of a similar combination of description and 
sentiment with ‘‘Grongar Hill,’’ but met not 
with oe ies attention. Not appearing likely to 
succeed in the profession which he had chosen, 
his education being liberal and his manners 
irreproachable, he was recommended to take 
orders, and was accordingly ordained by Dr 
Thomas, bishop of Lincoln. He then married 
and retired to a small living in Leicestershire, 
which he soon afterwards exchanged for ano- 
ther in Lincolnshire, to which a second was 
subsequently added. In 1757 he published 
his largest poem, ‘* The Fleece,’’ in five 
books. Akenside thought very highly of this 
production ; while Johnson censures the sub- 
ject ae unbefitting poetry ; and it must be con- 
fessed that as a theme, the care of sheep, the 
labours of the loom, and the whole history of 
the wool business, supply but a scanty portion 
of poetical materials. It is however a very in- 
genious production. The author did not long 
survive the publication of ‘The Fleece, 
but died of a gradual decline in 1758. His 
poems, which comprise a few more pieces 
than those already mentioned, were published 
in i vol. 8vo, 1761.—Biog. Brit. Johnson’s 
Poets. 

DYER (SamveEt) an eminent scholar, bet- 
ter known for his connexion witb the literati 
of the day, than for any performances of his 
own, was born in 1725, and educated under 
Dr Doddridge at Northampton. He was a 
distinguished member of Johnson’s literar 
club, and died in 1772. He translated “‘ Les 
Maurs,”’ from the French, and some of the 
lives of Plutarch. The letters of Junius have 
been attributed to him without the least founda- 
tion.— Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 
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‘in two dialogues, possessing considerable 
born in Suffolk in 1636. He was educated | 
‘fined. His works have been published in 1 vol. 


humour, to which his talent was chiefly con- 


8vo, and in 3 vols. 12mo. 1776.— Life prefixed 
to his Works. ; 
EADMER, a Iearned English benedictme 


Clesyy ;’’ and subsequently attacked Hobbes i monk, who flourished at the latter end of ti 
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eleventh, and beginning of the twelfih century. | picture by West. 


He became abbot of the monastery of St 
Alban’s, and was afterwards raised to the see 
of St Andrew’s in Scotland, which however he 
did not accept, because he was not allowed to 
be consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom he regarded as the primate of the whole 
island. JIe died in 1124. His works are, ‘A 
Treatise on the Liberty of the Church,” in- 
tended to vindicate Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his contests with William Ru- 
fus; ‘* Historia Novorum,”’ or history of his 
own times, which Selden published with notes 
in 1623; the lives of St Anselm, St Wilfred, 
St Oswald, St Dunstan, St Odo, &c. to be 
found in the second volume of Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra. The titles of various other 
pieces may also be found in Moreri.—Tanner. 
Bale. Pits. Moreri. 

EARLE (Jonn) successively bishop of 
Worcester and Salisbury, was born at York in 
1601. He took his de grees at Merton college, 
Oxford, and by the appointment of bishop 
Duppa became sub-tutor to prince Charles. 
On the breaking out of the civil war he went 
abroad, and attended Charles II as his chap- 
lain. At the Restoration he was made dean 
of Westminster, and in 1602 bishop of Wor- 
cester, whence he was the next year removed 
to the see of Salisbury. He died at Oxford in 
1665. His works are—‘‘ An Elegy on Mr. 
Francis Beaumont ;” ‘‘ Microsmography, or a 
Piece of the World, discovered in Essays and 
Characters ;’’ and a Latin Tran lation of the 
Enkon Basilike.— Wood, Athen Oxon. 

EARLE, (Wittiam Berwson) a gentleman 
distinguished for his extensive charity and 
benevolence, was born at Shaftesbury in 
1740, and died at Salisbury in 1796. He 
published ‘* An Account of the Eruption 
of Mount A°tna in 1766,” appended to a scarce 
tract, entitled ‘* An exact Account of the 
Earthquake and Eruption of Mount A‘tna in 
1669.”—Gent. Mag. 

EARLOM, (Ricuann) a celebrated mez- 
zotinto engraver, was born in London, and was 
the son of the vestry-clerk of the parish of St 
Sepulchre. His taste for design is said to have 
been excited by the inspection of the orna- 
ments on the state-coach of the lord-mayor, 
which had been painted by Cipriani. Hi» 
attempts to imitate the figures they presented, 
induced his father to place him as a pupil of 
the painter, under whom he acquired conside- 
rable skill as an artist. About 1765 he was 
employed by alderman Boydell to make draw- 
ings from the celebrated collection of pictures 
at Houghton, most of which he afterwards ad- 
mirably engraved in mezzotinto. In ths branch 
of art he had been his own instructor, and he 
introduced into the practice of it improvements 
and instruments not previously used. ‘Che 
first print he engraved was ‘‘ Love in Bon- 
dage,”’? after Guido, published by Boydell 
in 1767. The fruit and flower-pieces exe- 
cuted by Earlom after Van Huysum, csta- 
blisbed bis fame as the first artist in that line. 
In history he distinguished himself by his 
engraving of ‘“ Ayrippina,” from the grand 
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He also engraved some 
oriental scenes, from paintings by Zoffani ; and 
published two volumes of plates from the 
Liber Veritatis, or sketch-book of Claude. 
He died at his house in Clerkenwell, October 9, 
1822, aged 79.-—Ann. Reg. 

EBION, the reported foandes of a sect in 
the first century, against whom, as some re- 
port, St John wrote his gospel. Irenzus, 
Eusebius, and Origen however, in speaking of 
the Ebionites, make not the least mention of 
such a person as Ebion, but derive the name 
of the sect from a term significant of poverty 
and meanncss. The Ebionites seem to have 
held the same tenets with the Nazarenes ; they 
rejected all the New ‘Testament except the 
Gospel of St Matthew, and particularly ob- 
jected to the wnitings of St Paul, looking upon 
that apostle as an apostate from the Mosaic 
law, the observation of which they deemed 
indispensable.— Melchior Adam. Freheri Thea- 
trum. 

EBOLI (Anne pve MEnpoza La Cerpa, 
princess of) married to Rui de Gomez de 
Silva, the favourite of Phihp 11 of Spain, 
whose favour he was supposed to have owed 
to the attractions of his wife. Her ambition 
induced her to listen to the king’s passion, by 
which means she obtained for a tame great in- 
fluence in the state. Antonio Perez, the se- 
cretary of state, was the tival of his master, 
who discovering the circumstance, would have 
sacrificed the lovers to his vengeance ; but 
Perez made his escape to France, and the 

rincess was imprisoned.—wNounv. Dict. Hist. 
tog. Univ. 

ECCARD, or ECKHARD (Joun GreonGeE) 
an eminent antiquary and histonan, who was 
anative of the duchy of Brunswick. When 
young he became acquainted with Leibnitz, 
through whose recommendation he was ap- 
pointed j},rofessor of history at JJelmstadt in 
1706, and in 1713 he was made historiographer 
to the elector of Hanover. After the death of 
Leibnitz in 1716, he succeeded to his office of 
librarian. In 1724 the derangement of his 
yecu uary affairs obliged him to withdraw from 
Hanover, and going to Cologne, he abjured 
Lutheranism for the faith of the church of 
Rome. He then settled at Wurtzburg, where 
he obtained some public employments, and 
pursued his studies till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1730, at the age of 56. His principal 
works are ‘‘ Corpus Historiarum Medii Avi,” 
2 vols. folio ; ‘* Origines Familie Habsburgico- 
Austriace,” folio ; ‘‘ Commentarii de Rebus 
Francia Orientalis et Episcopatus Warcesbur- 
gensis,” 2 vols. folio; ‘* De Origine Germa- 
norum,” 4to; and ‘* Origines Guelphica,”’ 
which last was in part only the work of 
Eccard.—Athin’s G. Biog. Biog. Univ. 

ECCHELLENSIS (Anranam) a Maro- 
nite, distinguished us a biblical acholar. He 
went to France, and was employed in the pub- 
lication of the polyglot bible of M.le Gay, till 
he quarrelled with two of his coadjutors, 
Gabriel Sionita and V. de Flavigny. He was 
then made professor of the Syriac and Arapic 
languages, at the Royal College at Paris, 
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whence he was gent for to Rome to translate | 
the Scriptures into Arabic, in the college De: 


Propaganda Fide. He died in 1664. Besides 
his literary labours already noticed, he pub- 
lished several works relating to oriental litera- 
ture.—Moreri. Sazii Onom. 

ECCLES (Jounn) son of an eminent violin 
player of the seventeenth century, and himself 
ma musician and composer of no ordinary rank. 
liis principal productions were the music to 
Dennis’s tragedy of ‘‘ Rinaldo and Armida,”’ 
1699 ; to Congreve’s ‘‘Ode for St Cecilia’s 
Day,” 1701; and a masque by the same au- 
thor, entitled ‘* The Judgment of Paris.” 
He became afterwards master of the band to 
queen Anne, and is now principally known as 
the author of the celebrated duets, ‘* Fill 
your Glasses,’’ and ‘‘ Wine does Wonders.” 
— Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

ECHARD (Lawrence) an English divine 
and historian of the last century. He was 
born in Suffolk in 1671, and studied at Christ's 
college, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of MA. in 1695. On entering into orders he 
obtained preferment in Lincolnshire, where he 
continued several years. In 1712 he obtained 
the archdeaconry of Stowe, and towards the 
close of his life he was presented by the king 
to the livings of Rendlesham, Sudborn, and 
Alford, in Suffolk, to which county he removed. 
Taking a journey towards Scarborough, when 
in an ill state of health, he died in his carriage 
in 1730. Among his works are, ‘* The Roman 
Hlistory,’’ 3 vols. 8vo ; ‘* A General Ecclesias- 
tical History,” 2 vols. 8vo; both works ex- 
tending only to the age of Constantine ; ‘* A 
History of England to the Revolution,’’ 3 vols. 
folio ; ‘“‘ The Gazetteer’s or Newsman’s Inter- 
preter.” —Biog. Brit. 

ECHINUS (Sepastran) a noble Venetian, 
eminent for his writings on numismatics and 
the belles lettres, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was probably of Greek descent, 
as he changed his name, which in Greek sig- 
nifies a hedgehog, for the synonimous Italian 
appellation, Enizzo, by which he is usually 
known. After finishing his studies he was, 
while young, employed on public affairs; but 
renouncing those dignities of the republic to 
which he might have aspired, he devoted his 
time to literature, and wrote a discourse on 
ancient medals ; commented on the Ethics of 
Aristotle ; translated into Italian the Timzus 
of Plato; and produced other works on philo- 
sophy. Aft.1 be was forty he again engaged. 
in aftaira of state, and filled with deed nanan | 
the employments with which he was entrusted. 
Iie died in 1585, aged fifty-five.—Teissier Elnges 
des H.S. Tiraboschi. 

ECKHEL (Josrern Hitarny) a_ learned 
Jesuit, who distinguished himself greatly by 
his works on + oins, medals, and other remains 
of classical antiquity. He was born at Entzes- 
field in Austria in 1737. After becoming a 
member of the society of St Ignatius, he was 
appointed keeper of the imperial cabinet of 
medals, and professor of archeology at Vienna. 
He died in 1798. Eckhel may be regarded as 
the tounder of the science of Numismatics, the 
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principles of which are elaborately developed 
in hia treatise entitled ‘* Doctrina Veterum 
Nummorum,” 8 vols. folio. He also pub- 
lished catalogues of the ancient coins and 
gems in the imperial cabinet, and other 
learned treatises——Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. 
Univ. 

ECKHOF (Cowrap) one of the most illus- 
trious theatrical performers Germany ever pro- 
duced. He was born at Hamburg in 1722, 
and was the son of a soldier who was employ- 
ed at the theatre. Having frequent opportu- 
nities of witnessing dramatic exhibitions, he 
soon acquired a strong taste for them, and at 
the age of twenty consecrated his talents to the 
stage. He speedily arrived at grent eminence. 
In 1775 he obtained the management of the 
theatre of Gotha, which he retained till his 
death in 1778. He excelled particularly in 
tragedy; and his style of acting was distin- 


guished by truth and simplicity of manner, 

He possessed a talent for poetical composition, 

and wrote several comedies.—Biog. Univ. 
ECLUSE (Cuarues bE t’) a distinguished 


physician and botanist of the sixteenth century, 
better known under his Latinized name, Cuiv- 
stus. He was born at Arras in Flanders, in 
1526 ; and after studying at Ghentand Louvain, 
he visited severa) German universities, and 
then went to Montpellier, where he took the 
degree of MD. He resided in the Nether- 
lands from 1550 to 1563 ; after which he tra- 
velled in various parts of Europe, in search of 
botanical information. On his return he was 
made superintendent of the imperial garden at 
Vienna, At length becoming tired of living at 
court, he went to reside at Frankfort on the 
Maine, which he left in 1593 to become pro- 
fessor of botany at Leyden, where he conti- 
nued till his death in 1609. His works con-. 
tain descriptions and figures of the plants of 
Spain, Hungary, Austria, &c. collected during 
his travels ; and of exotic plants from the col- 
lections of Garcias ab Horto, C. Acosta, Mo- 
nardes, and Bellonius.—Aikin'’s Gen. Biog. 

EDELINCK (Genrarp) a celebrated en- 
graver, born at Antwerp in 1641. He acquired 
the principles of his art in his native city, but 
exercised it chiefly in Paris, under the patron- 
age of Louis X1V. He was selected to engrave 
the Holy Family of Raphael, and Alexander 
visiting the Family of Darius, by Le Brun; 
both of which pieces are very highly prized. 
His print of Le Brun’s famous Magdalen, is 
also deemed a masterpiece. He was consti- 
tuted engraver to the king, and counsellor of 
the academy of painting. He died in 1707.~ 
Moreri. Strutt. 

EDEN (sir Frepenicx Morton) bart. an 
English diplomatist and statistical wnter. He 
was sent ambassador to Berlin in 1792, and in 
the following year was removed to Vienna, 
In March 1794 he quitted that court for Ma- 
drid ; but returning thither again, he con- 
cluded, in May 1795, a treaty of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, between England and 
Austria, by which the former power engaged 
to furnish a considerable loan to the latter, for 
the purpose of viguurously prosecuting war 
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against France. In November 1796 he huld 
conferences with baron Thugut, on the subject 
of pending negociations between the Austrian 
rninisters and the French republic. He after- 
wards was sent to Dieppe, to treat about an 
exchange of prisoners. Sir Frederick, who 
was a member of the privy-council, died at his 
house in Pall-mall, November 14th, 1809. 
He paid much attention to political economy, 
and was the author of a work of considerable 
research, entitled ‘‘The State of the Poor ; 
or History of the Labouring Classes in Eng- 
land,’’ 1797, 3 vols. 4to.—Gent. Mag. 
EDGAR, one of the most distinguished of 
the Saxon kings of England, was the son of 
king Edmund. On the insurrection against 
his brother Edwy, under the influence of Dun- 
stan, he was placed at the head of the insur- 
gents, but the death of Edwy intervening, he 
succeeded peaceably to the throne in 959. 
-Although politically subservient to the monk- 
ish party as to religious concerns, he managed 
the civil and military affairs of his kingdom 
with preat vigour and success. Ilemaintaincd 
a body of troops to control the mutinous North- 
umbrians, and repel the incursions of the Scots, 
and fitted out a powerful navy, which he sta- 
tioned in three squadrons round the coast to 
rotect his subjects from the piracies of the 
anes. By these prudent precautions, he not 
only prevented invasion from the Danes, but 
secured the submission of the smail inde- 
pendent provinces of Wales and of Ireland, and 
the surrounding islands. Chroniclers relate that 
he was once rowed in a barge upon the Dee, 
by eight tributary kings, including Ken- 
neth III, king of Scotland, which latter asser- 
tion the Scottish writers mostly deny. During 
the reign of Edgar, wolves were nearly extir- 
ated from the southern parts of the island, 
by exchanging a tribute from Wales for pay- 
ment in the heads of these animals. Notwith- 
standing his submission to monkhish authority, 
Edgar was licentious in manners. His well- 
known adventure and marriage with the 
beautiful Elfrida, daughter of Orger, earl of 
Devonshire, supplied Mason with the subject 


of his dramatic poem of Elfrda, which how- 


ever widely departs from the genuine tradition. 
Edgar died in 975, and was succeeded by his 
son, Edward the Martyr.— Hume's Hist. of Eng. 

EDGEWORTH (the abbé) a Catholic di- 
vine, was born at Edgeworth's-town in freland 
in 1745. His father, who was a clergyman of 
the church of England, turning catholic, he went 
with his family and settled at ‘Toulouse. After 
studying at Paris, the abbé Fdgeworth en- 
tered the fiaternity of ‘‘ Les Missions Etran- 
géres.”” Iie was chosen confessor to the piin- 
cess Elizabeth, and thereby becoming known 
to Louis X V1, he attended him in his misfor- 
tunes, and accompanied him to the scaffold. 
After the death of the hing he made his 
escape in disguise and came to England, 
whence he went to Mittau to attend upon 
Touis XVIII, and died there of a fever caught 
mthe military hospital in 1807. His letters 
were printed with his life in 1818.—Life pre- 

ved t his Letters. 
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EDGEWORTH (Ricnarp Lovrt.) agen- 
tleman distinguished for the versatility of tris 
talents, who was born in 1744 at Bath, butcta 
amily possessed of landed property at Edge- 
pethis wa in the south of Ireland. He 
received his education at Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, and Corpus Christi, Oxford, after which he 
entered at the Temple, but not probably with 
any serious intention of adopting the law as » 
profession. Mechanics and general hterature 
chiefly attracted his attention, and utility 
seemed to be his governing principle in the 
direction of his studies. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with Dr Erasmus Darwin, Mr. 
Thomas Day, and other men of congenial pur- 
suits, to whose researches as well as his own, 
what may be termed practical philosophy is 
not a litude indebted. In 1767 he contnveda 
telegraph, with regard to which however he 
had not the merit of having started the original 
idea, neither did he bring it into general use. 
After residing some years in England he went 
to France, where he was engaged in the direc- 
tion of some works on the Khone at Lyons. 
Ile was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of London in 1780, and on the foundation of 
the Royal Irish Academy in 1785, he became 
one of its members. In the latter part of his 
life he resided much on his own estate, occu- 
pying himself with plans for constructing rail- 
roads, draining bogs, and other undertakings 
forthe improvement of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. Much of his time toe 
was devoted to literature, and in conjunction 
with his highly-talented daughter, Maria 
Edgeworth, he wrote a treatise on practical 
education, another on professional education, 
as well as some subsidiary works, all remarkable 
for the air of good sense and adaptation to the 
exigencies of common life which they exhibit. 
He was likewise the author of ‘‘ An Essay on 
the Construction of Roads and Carriages,”” a 
subject to which he had paid much attention ; 
‘A Letter to Lord Charlemont on the Tele- 
graph ;” and various papers im thé 'l’ransactions 
of the Royal Society and of the Irish Academy. 
He died at Edgeworth’s-town, in June 1817. 
Mr. Edgeworth married four wives, of whom 
two were sistera.— Memoirs written by himself 
and his daughter. 

EDMONDES (sir Taomas) an eminent di- 
plomatist under Elizabeth and James I, was 
born at Plymouth in 1563. = In 1592 he was 
appointed resident at the court of France, and 
in 1598 was employed ‘to treat for peace with 
archduke Albert of the Netherlands. In 1608 
he was made clerk of the pivy-council, and in 
1603 was knighted by hing James, aud re- 
ceived the reversion of the place of the clerk 
of the crown. In 1604 he was again appoint- 
ed ambassador to the archduke Albert, and he 
promoted, to the utmost of his power, an ac- 
commodation between Spain and the United 
Provinces. On the murder of Henry IV he 
was sent ambassador to France. In 1616 he 
was chosen comptroller of the household, and 
privy-councillor, and in 1620 appointed cie1« 
of the crown, and elected one of the represeu- 
tatives for the university of Oxford, in the iiss 
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parliament of Charles I. In 1629 he again 
went on an embassy to France, to exchange 
the ratification of peace between that monarch 
and Louis XJIT. He died in 1639. Sir 
Thomas Edmondes was a statesman of great in- 
dustry and political sagacity, as appears by 
his voluminous letters and papers, many of 
which have been published, with extracts from 
the rest, by Dr Birch, in a work, entitled “ An 
Historical View of the Negociations between 
the Courts of England, France, and Brussels, 
from 1592 to 1617.’’ Several of his letters 
are also in Lodge’s ‘ Illustrations of British 
History.’’— Biog. Brit. 

EDMONDSON (Josrey) a_ genealovist 
and herald painter. In 1764 he was appoint- 
ed Mowbray herald-extraordinary, and he also 
became a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. He died in 1786. [lis works ae— 
“ Historical Account of the Greville Family,” 
8vo; ‘* A Companion to the Peerage,’”’ 8vo ; 
‘‘ A Body of Heraldry,” 2 vols. folio; ‘« Ba- 
ronagium Genealogicum, or the Pedigrees of 
Enelish Peers,” 6 vole. folio.—Noble’s List. 
of College of Arms. 

EDMUND I, king of England, son of Ed- 
ward the Elder, succeeded his brother Athel- 
stan in 941. He conquered Cumberland, 
which he bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, on condition of homage. He was an 
able and spirited prince, but was stabbed at a 
banquet by Leolf, an outlaw, who entered 
among the guests, and exasperated the hing 
into a personal attack upon him. Edmund 
immediately expired of the wound, in the 
sixth year of his reign.— ITItme’s Hist. of Eng 
Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo-Sazons. 

EDMUND il, surnamed Ironside, king of 
England, was the eldest son of Ethelred II. 
On the death of the latter in 1016, he was 
immediately obliged to take the field against 
Canute, by whom he was defeated with great 
slaughter at Assingden in Essex, in conse- 
quence of the defection of Edric, duke of Mer- 
cia. He however assembled a new army at 
Gloucester, and was prepared again to try his 
fortune, when a compromise was effected, by 
which the midland and northern counties were 
assigned to Canute, and the southern to Fd- 
mund. He survived this treaty but a short 
time, being murdered at Oxford by two of his 
chamberlains, at the instigation of the traitor 
Edric. This event made Canute master of 
the entire kingdom ; but the line of Edmund 
Was ayuin partially restored by the marnage 
of his great grand-daughter, Matilda, to 
Henry J.— Ibid. 


EDRED, king of England, son of Edward E 


the Elder, succeeded to the throne on the 
murder of his brother, Edmund I. Te quelled 
a rebellion of the Northumbrian Danes, and 
compelied Malcolm, king of Scotland, to renew 
his homage for his English possessions, Al- 
thovgh active and warlike, he was extremely 
superstitious, and became entirely subservien: 
to the celebrated Dunstan, abbot of Glaston. 

. Edred died after a reign of nive years, 

loft the crown to his nephew, Edwy.— 
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EDRIDGE (Henry, ARA., FSA.) a land, 


scape and miniature painter of eminence, born 
at Paddington in 1768. At the age of four- 
teen he was placed under Mr Pether, a skilful 
mezzotinto engraver, and being at the same 
time admitted a student in the Royal Aca- 
demy, he soon distinguished himeelf by his 
proficiency, obtaining in 1786 the prize medal 
for the best academical figure. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose wurks he was in the habit of 
copying, always expressed for him the greatest 
regard. His earlier portraits are principally 
drawn on paper, wjth black lead and Indian 
ink ; it was of late years only that he made 
those elaborately high-finished pictures, unite 
inp the depth and richness of oil-painting with 
the freedom and freshners of water-colours, 
of which there is perhaps scarce a nobleman’s 
family in England without a specimen. He 
died in Marparet-street, Cavendish-square, on 
the 23d of Apnl, 18291.—Gent. Mag. 

EDRISSI (Monamip sen Monamen, 
ScueriF av) an Arabian prince, who being 
expelled from his dominions in the south of 
Egypt, took refuge in Sicily, at the court of 
Roger I]. He composed a treatise entitled 

seographical Recreations ;” and he also 
constructed a silver globe, said to have 
weighed 400 Greek pounds, on which were 
inscribed the divisions of the earth, so far as 
they were known at that period. ‘This he pre- 
sented to the hing of Sicily. [is book, which 
has been termed ‘“ Geographia Nubiensis,” 
from its containing much information relative 
to the eastern parts of Afiica, was translated 
from Arabic into Latin by Gabriel Sionita and 
John Hesronita, and published at Paris, 1619, 
4to. Edrissi flourished in the middle of the 
12th century.—D'Herbelot Bibl, Orient. Fu- 
bricit Bibl. Antigq. 

EDWARD the Elder, king of England, son 
of Alfred the Great, whom he succeeded in 
901. His reign was disquieted by the preten- 
sions of Ethelwald, who, being the son of his 
father's elder brother, claimed a preferable 
light tu the crown. This insurrection ended 
with the death of Ethelwald in battle. The 
reign of Edward was farther distinguished by 
many conflicts with the Anglicised and foreign 
Danes, over whom he was finally successful. 
He fortified many of the inland towns of Eng- 
land, acquired dominion over Northumbria, 
and East Anglia, subdued several of the 
Welch tribes ; and in warlike transactions, at 
least, proved himself the worthy son of his 
illustrious father. He died, after a reign of 
twenty-four years, in 925.—Hume's Hut. of 
Ro. 

EDWARD, sumamed the Martyr, king of 
England, son of Edgar, succeeded his father at 
the age of fifteen in 975. His step-mother, 
Elfrida, wished to raise her own son, Nthelred, 
to the throne ; but was opposed by Dunstan, 
through whose exertions I:dward was peace- 
ably crowned. His short reign was chiefly 
distinguished by the disputes between Dan- 
stan and the foreign monks on one side, and 
the secular clergy on the other. ‘The young 
king paid little attention to any thing but the 
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cbase, which led to his unhappy death. Ifunt- 
zug one day in Dorsetshire, a was separated 
from his attendants, and repaired alone to 
Corfe castle, where his mother-in-law, Elfrida, 
resided. After paying his respects to her, 
he requested a glass of liquor, aud as he was 
drinking it on horseback, one of Elfrida’s ser- 
vants gave him a deep stab behind. He im- 
mediately set spurs to his horse, but fainting 
from loss of blood, he was dragged in the stir- 
rup until he died. His body being tracked by 
his attendants, was privately burned at War- 
ham; and the pity caused by his innocence 
and misfortune, induced the people to regard 
him asa martyr. He bad reigned four years. 
— Ibid. 

EDWARD, surnamed the Confessor, 
younger son of Ethelred II. On the death 
of his maternal brother, Hardicanute, the Dane, 
in 1041, he was called to the throne, and 
thus renewed the Saxon line. He was not the 
immediate heir, as his brother, Edmund Ironside, 
had left sons ; but as these were abroad, and 
he received the support of Godwin, earl of 
Kent, on condition of marrying his daughter, 
Editba, his claim was established, and the 
Danes obliged to acquiesce in it. Edward 
was a weak and superstitious, but well- 
intentioned prince, who acquired the love of 
his subjects by his monkish sanctity, and care 
in the administration of justice. What chiefly 
gained him the title of saint and confessor, was 
his abstaining from nuptial connexion with his 
queen. Having been educated in Normandy, 
he introduced so many natives of that country 
to his court, that the French language and 
manners became prevalent in England, to the 
great disgust of earl Godwin and his sons, who 
excited discontent amoug the people, and a 
rebellion took place, which being unsuccessful, 
Godwin was obliged to take refuge in Flan- 
ders. He soon however returned with a 
powerful fleet, and Edward was forced to 
compromise with him, and dismiss his foreign 
favourites. In 1055 he had the honour of 
placing Malcolm on the throne of Scotland, by 
means of Siward, earl of Northumberland, who 
defeated and slew the-usurper, Macbeth. He 
had sent over to Iiungary for the son of Ed- 
mund Ironside ; but that prince dying, he per- 
ceived that the youth and weakness of his son, 
Edgar Atheling, would not secure the succes- 
sion against the power and ability of Harold, 
the son of Godwin, and turned his eyes upon 
his kinsman, William of Normandy, in whose 
favour it has been asserted, ‘with little proba- 
bility, that he executed a will. He died in 
1066, leaving the point of the succession un- 
determined ; and with him ended the Sazon 
line of kings. Edward was the first English 
monarch who touched for the king’s evil. It 
is more to his honour that he caused a body 
of laws to be compiled from those of Ethel- 
bert, Ina, and Alfred, to which the nation was 


I after fondly attached.— Ibid. 
DWARD I, (of the Norman line,) king 
ef England, son of Henry III, was born at 


Wiachester in 1239. The contests between 
his father and the barons called him early into 
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active life, and he finally quelled all resistance 
to the royal authority, by the decisive defeat 
of Leicester at the battle ef Evesham in 1265. 
Having firmly established his father’s autho- 
rity, he was induced, by the perauasions of 
Louis IX of France, to lead an expedition 
against the Saracens. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Palestine, where he signalized his 
valour on many occasions, and inspired so 
much terror, that an assassin was employed to 
despatch him, from whom he received a wound 
in the arm, which, as tradition reports, was, 
on the suspicion of poison, sucked by his faith- 
ful consort, Eleanor ef Castile. He had reached 
Sicily on his return, when he received the 
news of his father’s death. On assuming the 
reins of government, he acted with great vigour 
in the repression of the lawlessness of the no- 
bles, and the corruption in the administration 
of justice ; but often evinced an arbitrary and 
grasping disposition on his own part, which 
tarnished the utility of his exertions. In his 
eagerness to increase the royal revenues, he 
commenced an enquiry into the titles by which 
the nobles held their lands ; but the attempt 
excited such a spirit among the barons, he 
quickly found it necessary to desist. In 1276 
he summored Llewellyn, prince of Wales, to 
do him homage ; and upon his refusal, except 
on certain conditions, commenced the warfare 
which ended in the celebrated annexation of 
that principality to the English crown in 1283. 
Edward then spent some time abroad, in me- 
diating a peace between the crowns of France 
and Arragon ; and on his return, commenced 
that arduous attempt to destroy the indepen- 
dency of Scotland, the course of which strug- 
gle forms so striking a portion of the historical 
character of his reign. The expence at- 
tendant upon this strong, but unprincipled po- 
licy, was such that Edward was necessitated 
to use every expedient to raise supplies ; and 
for this purpose, in the twenty-third year of 
his reign, he summoned to parliament repre- 
sentatives from all the boroughs in the king- 
dom; it is therefore reckoned by some au- 
thors, the truce epoch of the formation of a 
house of Commons in England. After his re- 
turn from the Scottish expedition in 1296, 
which terminated in the capture of Baliol, he 
became involved in a quarrel with his clergy, 
who, supported by the pope, refused to submit 
to a tax which he had imposed on them. It 
has been frequently remarked, that whatever 
the power of the catholic priesthood, when 
excited against a weak monarch, they have 
generally found themselves obliged to yield to 
strong ones; and on this occasion Edward 
forced their compliance, by placing them out 
of the protection of the law. Lis frequent ex- 
pedients to raise money, at length however 
produced great discontent among the nobles 
and people, as well as the clergy, which pro- 
duced a necessity, on the part of the king, to 
solemnly confirm the great charter, and charter 
of forests, as also to give other securities in 
favour of public liberty. He then made a 
campaign in Flanders against France, which 
terminated with the recovery of Guienne, and 
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his second marriage with Margaret, the sister: 


of king Philip, Meantime new commotions 
took place in Scotland, under the patriotic 


guidance of the celebrated William Wallace, . 
who, having been declared by his party 


guardian of the kingdom, made an inroad 
into the north of England. These transac- 
tions recalled Edward from Flanders, who 
hastened to the borders with an army of 
100,000 men. The events of this interest- 
ing campaign cannot be detailed here; but 
the ignominious execution of the brave Wal- 
lace in 1303, as a traitor, forms a great blot 
in the character of Edward. Neither did it 
avail; since Robert Bruce was able in 1306 
to place himself at the head of a new con- 
federacy. Highly indignant at this determined 
spirit of resistance, Edward vowed revenge 
against the whole Scottish nation ; and assem- 
bling another army, was on the point of passing 
the border, when he was arrested by sickness, 
and died at Burgh-upon-Sands, near Carlisle, 
on July 7th, 1307, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-ninth of his reign. Few princes 
have exhibited more vigour in action, or policy 
in council than Edward I. For the justness 
of his aggression upon Wales and Scotland, 
little can be advanced; but however otherwise 
indefensible, his enterprises were indisputably 
directed to permanent advantages, rather than 
to mere personal ambition and temporary 
splendour. Nor was he less intent upon the 
internal improvement of his kingdom, than its 
external importance. The laws of the realm 
obtained so much additional order and preci- 
sion during his reign, that he has been called 
the ‘‘ English Justinian.”’ He was also vigi- 
lant against clerical usurpation, and is thought 
to be the first Christian prince who passed an 
act of mortmain. He protected and encou-. 
raged commerce ; and in his reign first ori. 
ginated the society of Merchant Adventurers. 
The manners of this able sovereign were cour- 
teous, and his person majestic, although the 
disproportionate length of his legs gave him 
the popular surname of Longshanks. He left 
behind him a son and three daughters by his 
first wife, Eleanor, who died in 1290, and to 
whom he appears to have been strongly at- 
tached ; and two sons by his second wife, 
Margaret of France.—Hume’s Hist. of Eng. 
EDWARD Ii, king of England, born at 
Caernarvon Castle in 1284, and the first Eng- 
lish prince of Wales, succeeded his father, 
Edward I, in 1307. He was of an agreeable 
figure and mild disposition, but indolent and 
foud of pleasure. After marching a little way 
into Scotland, with the army collected by his 
father, he returned, dismissed his troops, and 
abandoned himself entirely to amusement. 
His first step was to recall Piers Gaveston, a 
young Gascon, whom his father bad banished, 
which favourite he created earl of Cornwall, 
and married him to his neice. He then wen! 
over to France to espouse the princess Isa. 
bella, to whom he had been contracted by his 
father. Soon after his return, the barons as- 
sociated against the favourite, Gaveston whom 
they more than once obliged the king to sen( 
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way. He was however as constantly re- 
called when the immediate danger aay Ae 
until an open rebellion took place; and the 
gereon of Gaveston being captured, he was 
axecuted as a publicenemy. In 1314 Edward 
assembled an immense army to check the pro- 
gress of Robert Bruce, who had nearly freed his 
country from the English, and was completely 
defeated by that gallant leader at the celebrated 
iattle of Bannockburn. Bruce, following his 
low, made an incursion into England, and 
ook Berwick; while his brother, Edward, 
sassed over to Ireland, and headed an insur- 
‘ection in that island. A rising also took 
lace in Wales; yet all these calamities, ad- 
ed to the incessant factions of the barons, 
‘ould not rouse the infatuated king into a due 
sense of his great imprudence. After the 
death of Gaveston, he selected a similar mi- 
nion in the person of Hugh Spenser, a young 
nobleman, whose father was living, upon whom 
he lavished favours of every kind until the 
barons again rebelled, and the parliament 
dooming the Spensera to exile, the king was 
obliged to confirm the sentence. Edward how- 
ever, on this occasion, in concert with the 
Spensers, contrived to raise troops and attack 
the barons, at the head of whom was his cou- 
lin, the earl of Lancaster, who being taken 
prisoner, was executed at Pomfret. Several 
thers also suffered, and the Spensers were en- 
‘iched with the spoils. Edward subsequently 
made another fruitleas attempt against Scot~ 
land, which ended in the conclusion of a truce 
of thirteen years. In 1324 queen Isabella 
went to France to settle some disputes in re- 
lation to Guienne ; and while there, entered 
into a correspondence with several English fu- 
gitives, in whose hatred to the Spensers she 
participated. Among these was Roger Mor- 
timer, a young baron of the Welch marshes, 
between whom and Isabella a criminal inter- 
course succeeded, in consequence of which, 
the queen was still more determined upon the 
ruin of her weak and unhappy hushand. Hav- 
ing formed an association with all the English 
malcontents, and being aided with a force by 
the count of Ifainault, she embarked for Eng- 
land in September 1326, and landed in Suf- 
folk, where she was immediately joined by 
two princes of the blood, and various persons 
of rank and influence, so that her party quickly 
became irresistable. Iler forces seized the 
Tower of London and other fortresses, cap- 
tured and executed both the Spensers without 
trial, and at length took prisoner the king, 
who had concealed himself in Wales, with a 
view of escaping to Ireland. The unfortunate 
Edward was confined in Kenilworth Castle, 
and in January 1327 his deposition was unani- 
mously voted in parliament, on the ground of 
incapacity and misgovernment. A resignation 
of the crown was s0on after extorted from him, 
and he was transferred to Berkeley Castle, 
where he suffered the most base and cruel in- 
dignities. ‘This conduct being found insuffi- 
cient to terminate his existence, Mortimer 
ard yaar i two ruffians to Berkeley Castle, 
with orders to take charge of his pereon, who 
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it is said murdered him in the most atrocious 
manner, by thrusting a red-hot iron into his 
bowels, tuat no external marks of violence 
might .smain. This horrible tragedy was act- 
ed on the ¢ist of September, 1327, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and forty-third of 
his a V——_—, bid. 
WARD III, son of Edward II, ty Isa- 

bella of France, was born in 1313. On his 
father's deposition in 1327, he was proclaimed | 
king, under a council of regency, while his 
mother’s paramour, Mortimer, really possessed ! 
the principal power in the state. An incur- | 
sion being made by the Scots, the young king, ' 
who already felt the martial ardour by which 
he was subsequently so much distinguished, 
laced himself at the head of a powerful force. 
he Scots however returned without coming to 
action ; and to the pare disgust of the English, 
Mortimer concluded a treaty, by which Robert 
Bruce was acknowledged king of Scotland, 
and his son David contracted to Edward’s sis- 
ter, Jane. The pride and oppression of Morti- 
mer now became so unbearable, that after he 
had contrived to involve the king’s uncle, the 
earl of Kent, in a conspiracy, and to have him 
executed, a general confederacy was formed 
against him, at the head of which was the young 
king himself, who now in his eighteenth year, 
could ill brook the ascendancy of his mother’s 
minion, The result was the seizure of Mor- 
timer by astratagem, in the castle of Notting- 
ham, where he lodged with the queen; and 
his immediate execution upon a gibbet. The 
queen was also confined to her house, with a 
veduced allowance ; and although treated with 
outward respect, never again recoverea any 
degree of authority. Edward was now fully pos- 
sessed of the reins of government, and his first 
transactions, after restoring order and submis- 
sion to the laws, were with Scotland. Assisted 
by some principal English nobles, who enjoyed 
estates in that country, which were withheld 
from them contrary to the terms of the late 
treaty, Edward Baliol, son of the John Baliol 
to whom the crown had been awarded by 
Edward I, raised a force, and defeating the 
Scots in a great battle, set aside David Bruce, 
then a minor, and was crowned at Scone in 
1332. This ascendancy was however very 
short-lived, Baliol being driven away in his 
turn, on the departure of his English auxilia- 
ries, and obliged to fly to England. Sensible 
that the direct support of the king of England 
could alone maintain him, he applied to Ed- 
ward, who yielding to the temptation, levied a 
ee, army, with which he signally 
defeated the regent, Douglas, at the famous 
battle of Halidown-hill in July 1333. This 
victory produced the restoration of Baliol, 
who was however again expelled, and again 
restored, until the ambition of Edward was 
called off by a still more splendid object. 
The crown of France, by the Salique law, 
Linving devolved to Eee de Valois, cousin- 
rman to the deceased k g Charles the Fair, 
.dward was induced to claim it in right of his 
mother, that monarch’s slvter. Had his pre- 
tension been even tenable, which it was not, 
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there existed other claims that were saperio®, 
on the rt same ground ; but these considera- 
weighed very little with a youn 


tions ambi- 
tious monarch, eager for conquest and glory. 


The first hostilities produced by <his bold re« 
coursé to arms, led to nothing of much mo- 


ment, except a naval battle at Sluys, in which 


an inferior English fleet, commanded by the 
king, entirely discomfited, and for the most 
part destroyed, a French fleet of nearly 
double the strength and number. A truce 
terminated this first attempt, and Edward, 
returning home in great ill-humour, in order 
to obtain fresh supplies, made concessions to 
parliament which he never intended to keep ; 
and favoured by a disputed succession to the 
dukedom of Britanny, landed an army in that 
country, and laid siege to Vannes, the capture 
of which being rendered impracticable, owing 
to the approach of a superior French army, 
another armistice took place. This truce was 
soon broken, and Edward, finding his territory 
of Guienne threatened, sent over a force for its 
defence ; and quickly followed himself, ac- 
companied by his son, Edward, the famous 
black prince, all his chief nobility, and 30,000 
men. The memorable battle of Crecy followed 
on the 25th of August, 1346, which victory 
was succeeded by the siege of Calais. ° In the 
mean time, David Bruce having recovered the 
throne of Scotland, made an incursion at the 
head of a large army into England ; but being 
met at Durham by a much inferior force, 
raised by queen Philippa, and headed by lord 
Percy, he was totally defeated and taken 
orisoner, with many of his principal nobles. 
Philippa went over to her husband at Calaia, 
where she was received with great distinction, 
and by her well-timed interference, prevented 
the barbarous execution of Eustache de St 
Pierre and five other citizens, whom Edward, 
on the capitulation of the place, had most 
barbarously determined to execute, in revenge 
for lis long detention in the siege. In 1348 
a truce was concluded with France, during 
which the French attempted to recover Calais 
by surprise, but were repulsed with great loss 

he year 1319 was distinguished by the insti- 
tution of the order of the garter; which, owing 
to the fame and chivalrous character of Ed- 
ward ‘and his eldest son, soon became one’ of 
the most illustrious orders of knighthood in 
Europe. Philip, king of France, dying in 
1350, was succeeded by his son John, the 
commencement of whose reign so abounded 
with intestine commotion, that at the expira- 
tion of the truce in 1355, Edward was induced 
again to invade France on the side of Calais, 
while the black prince at the same time 
marched a large army from Gascony. Both 
these expeditions were attended with much 
plunder and devastation; and Edward being 
recalled home by a Scottish inroad, soon re- 


pelled it, and retaliated by carrying fire and 
sword from Berwick to Ediab h. Durin 
this time, the prince of Wales had penetra 


from Guienne to the heart of France, where 
he was opposed by king John, at the head of 


‘| army nearly five times more numero 
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The famous battle of Poictiers eusped, in 
which the French monarch being taken pri- 
soner, Edward held at the same time in cap- 
tivity, the kings of France and Scotland, the 
most dangerous of his enemies. John was 
taken to England and treated with the greatcst 
respect; and David was soon after liberated 
upon ransom. A truce had been made with 
France after the battle of Poictiers, at the 
expiration of which in 1359, Edward once 
more passed over to Calais with a large army, 
and desolated the provinces of Picardy and 
Champagne ; but finding himself as distant as 
ever from the possession of the crown of 
France, he at length consented to a peace, 
which was concluded in May 1360. LBe- 
sides the stipulation of a large ransom for king 
John, several provinces and districts in the 
south-west of France and neighbourhood of 
Calais, were yielded to Edward; who in his 
turn resigned his title to the crown of France 
and duchy of Normandy. This treaty was 
attended to during the life of John, but on his 
decease, his successor, Charles V, having 
strengthened himself by his judicious policy, 
invaded the provinces intrusted to prince Ed- 
ward, then in the last stage of declining health. 
Edward immediately meditated fresh hostili- 
ties, but the tide of fortune changing, he had 
the mortification of witnessing the gradual loss 
of all his French possessions, except Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne, and of all his conquests 
except Calais. In the decline of life this war- 
like monarch was in other respects unfortu- 
nate ; becoming a widower, he fell into a 
species of dotage on an artful mistress, named 

lice Piers, who so abused her influence, 
that on a parliamentary remonstrance, he 
found it necessary to dismiss her. His admi- 
nistration also became unpopular; and no 
longer dazzled by his glory, the people beheld 
him with diminished attachment. He had 
also the affliction of witnessing his heroic son, 
Edward, sink a victim toa lingering illness ; 
which calamity he survived about a year, 
dying June 21, 1377, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age, and fifty-first of his reign. Few kings 
have left behind them a more splendid name 
than Edward III, who posgessed many of the 
qualities of a great sovereign, as valour, 
strength of mind, affability, and munificence. 
Although the nature of his exploits are calcu- 
lated to dazzle a warlike people, his preten- 
sions to the crown of France, notwithstanding 
his virtues, produced nothing but disappoint- 
ment to himself, and much mischief to both 
countries. Partial good however frequently 
springs out of evil, and the perpetual difficulty 
of raising adequate supplies for such expen- 
sive expeditions, obliged him to act in a man- 
ner that greatly increased the consequence of 
the house of commons. One of the most po- 
pular laws in the statute book aleo dates from 
the 25th Edw. ITT, which is that of accurately 
limiting the crime of high treason to three dis- 
tinct cases. The use ofthe French language 
in legal proceedings was laid aside in this 
reign ; legislation and police much improved ; 
aad the staple of this nation, the woollen ma- 
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nufacture, promoted by the encouragement 
given to foreign weavers. English poetry, too, 
began to acquire character, the age of Edward 
being that of Chaucer. Tho magnificent castle 
of Windsor was also built by this monarch, a 
residence peculiarly adapted for the most 
splendid and chivalrous court in Christendom. 
Edward left a numerous issue by his wife Phi- 
lippa. His line by his eldest son ceased in 
his successor, Richard; but the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster sprang from his second 
son, Lionel of Clarence, and his third son, Johu 
of Gaunt.— Ibid. 

EDWARD, prince of Wales, surnamed the 
Black Prince, one of (the most chivalric 
and heroic characters in genuinc history, 
the eldest son of Edward I1T and Philippa 
of Hainault. He was born in 1330, and at the 
age of fifteen accompanied his father in his 
invasion of France, and received from him the 
honour of knighthood. ‘lhe victory of Crecy, 
which king Edward left principally to the 
exertions of the force under his son’s com- 
mand, to use that warlike king's language, 
‘* showed that he merited his spurs.” It was 
on this occasion that he assumed the motto of 
Ich dien (I serve) used by all succeeding 
princes of Wales, and derived, it is said, from 
the crest of the king of Bohemia, slain in that 
battle, which tradition however later antiqua- 
ries seem disposed to discredit. In 1355 he 
commanded the army which invaded France 
from Gascony, and the next year fought the 
great battle of Poictiers, (see Edward IIT,) 
and distinguished himself by the chivalric 
courtesy with which he treated his prisoner, 
king John. In 1361 he married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Edmund, earl of Kent, his uncle. By 
the peace of Bretagne, his father had obtained 
the provinces of Poictou, Saintonge, Perigeux, 
Limousin, &c., which he annexed to Guienne, 
and formed into a sovereignty for his son, 
under the title of the principality of Aquitain. 
There the prince took up his residence ; and 
at his court Pedro the Cruel sought refuge, 
when driven from his throne by his natural 
brother, Henry of Trastamare. Edward, un- 
fortunately for himself, undertook the re-esta- 
blishment of this tyrant, which he successfully 
accomplished, but lost his health in the enter- 
prise. Disappointed by the perfidy of Pedro 
of the stipulated reimbursements, the taxes 
he was obliged to levy on his new subjects, 
rendered his government unpopular ; and an 
appeal was made to the king of France, as his 
liege lord, who summoned him as his vassal to 
appear at Paris. ‘‘ I will come,” replied the 
angry prince, ‘* but it shall be at the head of 
60,000 men.”’ His health however was too 
far declined to enable him to take the field, 
when the king of France invaded his domi- 
nions ; and having suffered the mortification of 
seeing his generals defeated, he withdrew 
into England, and after lingering some time, 
died in June 8, 1376, in his fifty-sixth year, 
leaving an only son, afterwards Hichard 11,— 
Ibid. 

EDWARD IV, king of England, was born 
in 1441. His father, Richard, duke of York 


oy 
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was grandson of Edward, earl of Cambridge 
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and reached a port in Holland, leaving War- 


and duke of York, fourth son of Edward II, | wick in full possession of his kingdom, eleven 


while the Lancaster branch descended from : 
John of Gaunt, the third son. The York line | 


had however intermarried with the female de- 
scendants of Lionel, the second son; which, 
according to the established rules of succession 
in England, gave it the preferable right to the 
crown. 
civil commotion ; and on the defeat and death 
of his father at the battle of Wakefield, imme- 
diately assumed his title and pretensions. Af- 
ter the defeat of Warwick at St Altban’s, Ed- 
ward, collecting the remains of that leader’s 
forces, advanced, and obliging the queen, 
Margaret, to return to the north, entered Lon- 
don, where he was declared king by acclama- 
tion in 1461. Soon after his accession he had 
to fight for his crown against an army of 60,000 
Lancastrians assembled in Yorkshire ; and the 
field of Towton, the most bloody in that unna- 
tural contest, confirmed his tithe by a decisive 
victory. He then summoned a parliament, 
and being young, handsome, and a great fa- 
vourite with the Londoners, he was recognised 
as fully as he could desire. Although the 
high-spirited Margaret was enabled, by the 
aid of Louis XI of France, again to take the 
field, the result of the battle of Hexham, in 
May 1464, obliged her to return to Flanders, 
and leave her husband, the imbecile Henry, a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies, who im- 
mured him in the Tower of London. Freed 
from warlike cares, Edward indulged himsclf 
in the gallantries too common to his age and 
station ; and by a marriage of passion with 
Elizabeth Woodville, widow of sir John Grey 
of Groby, a Lancastrian, betrayed himself into 
very serious difficulties. At the very time he 
was hurried into this imprudent match, he had 
dispatched the earl of Warwick to negociate 
a marriage for him with Bona of Savoy, sister 
to the queen of France ; so that by his extra- 
ordinary conduct he at once offended two royal 
houses, and-his powerful friend, Warwick. 
The disgust of the latter was farther increased 
by the favours lavished upon the queen’s kin- 
dred, who received titles, and were advanced 
to the highest posts of the state. Warwick 
succeeded in alienating the king’s own brother, 
Clarence; while Edward, to counteract the 
views of France, married his sister, Margaret, 
to Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The 
intri which followed are subjects rather 
for history than biography ; it will therefore 
suffice to observe, that aided by France, War- 
wick, who had contracted his daughter to the 
Lancastrian prince Edward, landed with Cla- 
rence and some other lords at Dartmouth ; 
and such washis popularity, that he quickly saw 
himself at the head of 60,000 men, with whom 
he marched to encounter Edward. They ap- 
proached each other near Nottingham, where 
the king, by the treachery of the marquis of 
Montague, in whom he placed great confi- 
dence, had nearly been betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies. He had just time to mount 


on horseback, and with a few attendants pro- | 


ceed to Lynn, where he instantly embarked 


Edward was brought up in scenes of ; 


land five daughters, 
some able, active qualities, which were how- 


days after he had set his foot in it. All was 
quickly reversed in England ; Henry’s title 
was again recognised by parliament ; and 
Warwick and Clarence were declared regents 
of the kingdom. Edward in the mean time, 
who in the first instance had been received 
rather coldly by his brother-in-law, the duke 
of Burgundy, was at length secretly assisted 
by him with a small squadron of ships, and a 
force of about 2000 men, with which he safely 
reached Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Here his 
forces quickly increased by partizans from all 
quarters, and he was soon enabled to march 
to London ; where, through the influence of 
many rich merchants who had advanced him 
money, he obtained entrance as king, and 
the unfortunate Henry again became pri- 
soner. Warwick advanced agaiust him as 
far as Barnet, where, on the 14th of Apmil, 
1471, another pereat battle was fought, which 
ended in the death of Warwick, (who had 
been previously abandoned by Clarence,) and 
a decisive victory on the part of Mdward. On 
the same day queen Margaret and her son, 
Edward, landed at Weymouth, and marched 
into Gloucestershire, where she was met b 

the victorious Edward, who totally defeated 
her at Tewkesbury. The queen and her son, 
Edward, being taken prisoners, and brought 
into the presence of the victor, Edward asked 
the latter how he dared to invade his domi- 
nions. On receiving a spirited answer, he 
basely struck the captive prince on the face 
with his gauntlet, the signal for immediate 
massacre by the king’s brothers and other no- 
bles attendant. Margaret was thrown into the 
Tower, where Hlenry V1 soon after died ; but 
whether by violence or by disease is un- 
certain. Edward now once more resigned 
himsclf to pleasure and gaiety, until scized 
with a desire to make French conquests. LBaf- 
fled by the arts, intrigues, and money of Louis 
XI, (which he condescended to accept,) these 
attempts ended in nothing of importance. The 
latter part of his reign was disturbed by his 
jealousy of his brother Clarence, who, note 
withstanding his critical abandonment of War- 
wick, he had nevér heartily forgiven. The 
consequence of this ill-will was the attainder 
of Clarence, who was indulged in his whim- 
sical desire of meeting his death by immersion 
in a butt of Malmsey wine. Edward was 
preparing for another expedition against France, 
when he was taken off by sickness in April 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
twenty-third of his reign. He left two sons 
Edward IV _ possessed 


ever more showy than solid. His valour was 
stained by cruelty, and he was less fitted to 
prevent evils, than, by his courage and enter- 
prise, to remedy them. This monarch formed 
another example of the frequent union between 
gross sensuality aud extreme want of feel- 
ing.— Ibid. 

EDWARD V, king of England, the eldest 
son of Edward IV, was in bis thirteenth year 
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when he succeeded his father in 1483. Of 
his short nominal reign it is merely necessary 
to say, that his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
the regent, after executing some of the maternal 
kindred, and other friends of the young king, 
proceeded to bastardize his deceased brother’s 
progeny, on the ground of a previous contract, 
before his marriage to the queen. The young 
king and his brother being lodged in the Tower, 
were not long allowed to remain an obstacle to | 


unprincipled ambition ; within two months of | 


their father’s decease, the two princes were 
smothered by ruffians while sleeping together, 
and buried at the foot of the stairs of their 
apartment. Two bodies, answering the des- 
cription at least, being found in the foregoing 
situation in the reign of Charles II, were 
taken up by that king’s order, and deposited 
m Westminster abbey.—Jbid. 

EDWARD V1, king of England, son of 
Henry VIII by Jane Seymour, was born in 
1558. At his father’s death he was only nine 
years of age, and as he did not live to attain 
majority, the public acts of his reign are to be 
deemed those of his counsellors. Tis education 
was entrusted to men of the first character for 
learning, among whom were Sir Anthony 
Cooke and Sir John Cheke. The progress of 
the young king, whose disposition was very 
docile and amiable, was proportionably great, 
especially in classical acquirement, and a rooted 
zeal for the doctiines of the Reformation. His 
reign was, on the whole, tumultuous and un- 
settled. After his father’s death, hi? maternal 
uncle, Seymour, duke of Somerset, became 
protector, one of whose first acts was to quar- 
rel with Scotland, which kingdom was averse 
to luis project of uniting Edward to the young 
queen Mary. The protector marched an army 
into that country, and gained the battle of 
Pinkey, but failed in his main object, Mary 
being sent over to France, and contracted to 
the Dauphin. Meantime, his power at home 
was attacked by his own brother, the lord ad- 
iniral, whose practices being deemed treasona- 
ble, he was tried and executed. Formidable 
insurrections followed in various parts of Eng- 
land, partly owing to the discontent produced 
by so many changes in rejigion, and partly to 
an abridement of the right of commonage, At 
length the administration of Somerset raised 
up such powerful enemies, that he was brought 
to the scaffuld in turn. Edward was much 
afflicted at the necessity of consenting to his 
execution, and with equal reluctance consented 
to the death of a poor fanatical female, named 
Joan Bocher, who was sentenced to the flames 
for some unintelligible heresy. When Cranmer 
(on whose memory this transaction is a great 
stain) urged Edward to sign the warrant for her 
execution, he long resisted, and at length over- 
come by his importunities, told the prelate, 
that if wrong the guilt lay with him. After 
the death of Somerset, Dudley, duke of Nor- 
thumbertand, became all powerful, and through 
his influence, Edward, in a declining state of 
health, was induced to set aside the succession 
of both his sisters, and to settle the crown | 
wpon the Lady Jane Gray, claiming through | 
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his father’s younger sister, the duchess of 
Suffolk. His decease, from a pulmonary com- 
plaint, soon after followed, on the 6th July, 
1553, in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
seventh of his reign. ‘The promising qualities 
of this young prince, and the blow sustained 
by the protestant cause by his death, have 
rendered his memory very dear to the nation. 
He is also advantageously remembered as 
founder of some of the most splendid charities 
in the metropolis, which was however rendered 
an easy task by the recent dissolution of so 
many opulent religious foundations.—TJbid. 
EDWARDS (Bryan) historian of the 
West Indies, was born at Westbury in 
Wiltshire in 1743. He was educated at a pri- 
vate dissenting seminary at Bristol, but on the 
death of his father in adverse circumstances, 
he acquired the protection of his maternal 
uncle, a person possessed of great property in 
the island of Jamaica. Being sent to that 
island, his uncle placed him under the tuition 
of a clergyman resident-there, with whose 
assistance he partially supplied his deficiency 
in early classical acquirement. Ile inherited 
not only the large fortune of his uncle, but of 
a Mr Hume of Jamaica, and becoming an 
eminent merchant, returned to England, and 
in 1796 took his seat for the borough of Gram- 
pound, which he represented until his death 
in July 1800. Elis first publication was a pam- 
phiet, entitled ‘“‘ Thoughts on the Trade of 
the West India Islands with the United 
States,” 1784; this was followed by his 
‘¢ Speech on the Slave ‘Trade ;”’ but his most 
distinguished performance is his ‘ History, 
civil and commercial, of the British Colonies 
in the West Indies,” 1793, 2 vols. 4to. A 
new edition of this work, published after his 
death, in 1801, 3 vols. 8vo, includes a “* His- 
tory of St Domingo.” Mr. Edwards also pub- 
lished in 1796, ‘‘ The Proceedings of the Go- 
vernor and Assembly of Jamaica, in regard te 
the Maroon Negroes,’’ Svo. All these works 
are valuable for their information, and are 
written with ease and clegance.— Life by him~ 
self, prefized to History of the West Indies. 
EDWARDS (I:pwaRb) an artist, was born 
in London in 1738. He was brought up to his 
father’s business of chair-maker and carver, but 
was allowed to quit it for drawing, in which 
he showed considerable skill. He was enabled 
by his exertions to support a widowed mother 
and two younger children. He obtained two 
premiums from the Society of Arts for histo- 
rical pictures, and gradually acquiring reputa- 
tion, in 1773 became an associate of the Royal 
Academy. In 1775 he visited Italy, and op 
his retumm was employed by the hon. Horace 
Walpole and Mr Hamilton of Bath. In 1788 
he was appointed teacher of perspective at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1803 he published ‘‘ A 
Treatise on Perspective,” with forty plates. 
Ile employed the latter part of his life, to his 
death in 1806, in collecting materials for his 
“* Anecdotes of Painters,’’ intended as a sup~ 


' plement to Walpole, which was published after 


his decease, 1808, 4to, with his own life pre- 
fized.— Memoirs abies to Anecdvies. 
2 2 
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EDWARDS (Georaz) a naturalist of me- 
rit, was born at Westham in Essex in 1693. 
Iie was destined for a commercial life, but 
being placed with a tradesman who happened 
to be a man of learning, and acquiring access 
to a scientific library, containing several books 
on natural history, he resolved to quit trade 
and travel for improvement in that line. He 
accordingly passed several years abroad, and 
on his return acquired a respectable support 
and a large acquaintance by his skill in the 
delineation of animals, and more especially of 
birds. In 1733, by the recommendation of sir 
Hans Sloane, he became librarian to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. In 1743 he published the 
first volume of his ‘ History of Birds,” of 
which splendid work succeasive volumes ap- 
peared in 1747, 1750, and 1751. The con- 
cluding volume, in a sincere but singular strain 
of piety. is addressed ‘‘To God,” and signed 
in the usual way, ‘‘ George Edwards.” As 
supplementary to this work, he published, in 
1763, ‘* Gleanings of Natural History,” con- 
sisting of coloured plates of birds, fishes, in- 
sects, and plants, most of them nondescripts. 
For his ‘‘ History of Birds,’’ he was honoured 
by the Royal Society with sir Godfrey Copley’s 
gold medal, and in 17357 was chosen a member 
of that body himself, and was also associated 
with several foreign societies. In 1770 he 
collected his miscellaneous papers, with an 
octavo volume of ‘* Essays,’’ and died at the 
age of eighty, in July 1773.—Biog. Brit. 

EDWARDS, (Grorce) a physician of 
considerable literary attainments, who distin- 
guished himself towards the close of the last, 
and the commencement of the present century, 
as a political writer. Of his productions, 
which are numerous, the following are the 
principal: ‘‘ The Aggrandizement and Na- 
tional Perfection of Great Britain,” 2 vols. 4to, 
1787 ; ‘* Royal and Constitutional Regenera- 
tion of Great Britain,” 2 vols, 4to ; ‘‘ Practical 
Means of exonerating the public Burthens, and 
of raising the Supplies of War without new 
Taxes,’’ 4to, both in 1790; ‘‘ Great and im- 
portant Discovery of the Eighteenth Century, 
&c."” 8vo; ‘ First Volume of the Franklinian 
Improvement of Medicine,” 4to, both in 1791 ; 
‘« Effectual Means of providing against the 
Distress apprehended from Scarcity, &c.’’ 8vo, 
1800; ‘* Practical Means of counteracting the 
present Scarcity, &c.”’ 8vo; ‘* Politica] Inte- 
rests of Great Britain,’’ 8vo, both 1801; 
‘“ Peace on Earth, Goodwill towards Men, 
&c.”’ 1805, 8vo ; ‘* Measures as well as Men, 
&c.” 8v0, 1806; ‘* A plain Speech to the Im- 
perial Parliament of Great Britain,’’ 8vo ; 
‘« Means adequate to the present Crisis,” 8vo ; 
‘« Discovery of the natural ra of Mankind,” 
all in 1807 ; and ‘* The National Improvement 
of the British Empire, &c.”’ 1808. Dr. Ed- 
wards died at his house in Suffolk street, 
February 17, 1823, in the 72d year of his 
age.—Ann. Biog. 

EDWARDS (JonarHan) an eminent 
Anglo-American divine, was born at Windsor 
in Counecuicnt in 1703, and educated at Yale 
college, where he took his degrees in arts. 


- fifth year of his age. 
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He was early led to contract an attachment to 
those metaphysical enquiries by which he ac- 
quired so much aS abe reputation, and 
having devoted himself to the ministry in 
1722, became preacher to a presbyterian con- 
gregation at New York. In 1724 he was 
chosen tutor of Yale college, but gave up 
that situation in 1726, in order to assist his 
maternal grandfather, minister of Northamp- 
ton in Connecticut, whom he ultimately suc- 
ceeded. In this connexion he continued 
respected and happy for several years, un- 
til his scrupulous severity in the refusal 
of the sacrament to applicants of dubi- 
ous morality, began to be regarded as injudi- 
ciously inquisitorial, and he was suddenly 
dismissed by a Jarge majority of the members 
of his congregation. He bore this misfortune 
with conscientious composure, and in 1751 
accepted an invitation to become missionary at 
the town of Stockbridge in Massachusets bay. 
In this retreat he prepared several of his 
works for publication, and digested materials 
for others, until in 1757 a vacancy taking 
place in the presidency of the college of New 
Jersey, the trustees elected Mr Edwards to 
that honourable situation. He accordingly took 
possession of the president’s chair in the be- 
ginning of 1758, but had scarcely commenced 
the duties of his situation, before he wag 
seized with the small pox, which carried him 
off in the March of the same year, in the fifty- 
He was a man of consi- 
derable learning, extensive reading, strong 
judgment, and great argumentative acuteness, 
which is particularly observable in his cele- 
brated work entitled ‘‘ A careful and strict 
Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions 
of that Freedom of Will, which is supposed to 
be essential to Moral Agency,’”’ 8vo, 1754. 
This work is deemed to be one of the most 
able productions ever penned in support of the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, He also 
wrote—‘‘ A Treatise concerning Religious 
Affections,’’ 8vo; ‘‘ The Life of David 
Brainerd,”’ 8vo; ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Qua- 
lifications for Communion,” 8vo; ‘‘ The Doc- 
trine of Original Sin defended,” 8vo; “* A 
Ilistory of the Redemption,’ 8vo, &c. &c. 
After his death, his sermons were printed 
with his life prefixed.—Life by Hopkins. 

EDWARDS (RicHarp) an early English 
poet and dramatist, was born in Somersetshire 
in 1523, and educated at Corpus Christi col- 
lege Oxford, although he afterwards became a 
student and graduated at Christchurch. In 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, he was 
made one of the gentlemen of the royal chapel, 
and teacher of the children there. He was 
much esteemed both asa poet and musician 
by his contemporaries, and his death, which 
took place in 1566, was greatly lamented. He 
wrote ‘* Damon and Pythias,” a comedy, 
acted at court and printed in 1570; ‘* Palemon 
and Arcite,’’ another comedy acted before 
queen Elizabeth at Christchurch ; many son- 
nets to the beauties of the courts of Mary and 
Elizabeth still in MS, in the British Museum, 
and several other poems, some of which are 
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pMmnted in the ‘‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices.” 
—Wearton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetry. 
EDWARDS (Tuomas) an English divine, 
was educated at Trinity college Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of MA, in 1609. 
Although he entered into orders in the estab- 
lishment, he became a zeulot for presbyte- 
Yianism, and wrote with equal zeal against 
episcopalians and independents. On_ the 
ascendancy of the latter he was obliged to quit 
the country and withdraw to Holland, where 
he died in 1647. He is only mentioned here 
in order to observe, that amidst a mass of furi- 
ous controversial writing produced by this 
fanatic divine, his ‘* Gangrena; or a Cata- 
logue and Discovery of the Errours, Blasphe- 
mies, and pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of 
this time veuted and acted in England,” &c. in 
four parts, 4to, may be worth consulting by those 
who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the relizious absurdities of the period in 
which the work was written.— Biog Brit. 
EDWARDS (Jonn) an eminent divine and 
voluminous writer; he was the son of the 
preceding Thomas Edwards, and was born at 
Hertford in 1657. He received his education 
at Merchant Tailors’ school, whence he was 
removed to St John’s college Cambridge, where 
he became a fellow. After the Restoration, he 
was ordained and appointed minister of ‘Trinity 
church, Cambridge. He was next chosen lec- 
turer of St Edmund’s-bury, and removed after- 
wards to the living of St Peter’s Colchester. 
Dr Edwards was a zealous Calvinist, and the 
numerous theological and controversial fruits 
of a long life of study and literary application, 
will be chiefly acceptable to readers of that 
school of Christianity. The number of his 
treatises is too great forthe insertion of a com- 
plete list here; but that which has obtained 
the most notice, is entitled ‘* The Preacher,”’ 
part I, 1705; part Il, 1706. Considerable 
attention was also paid to a discourse entitled 
‘*The Socinian’s Creed,” 1696 and 1697, 
intended to controvert Mr Locke’s ‘“ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as declared in the 
Scriptures.” Dr Edwards died in 1716, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age.— Ibid. 
EDWARDS (Tuomas) a critic and poet, 
boro in 1699, was the son of a gentleman of 
London, in the profession of the law. 


entered of Lincoln’s-Inn, and in due time was 
called to the bar, but like many others intended 
for the same profession, he occupied himself 
more with the belles lettres than with Coke 
upon Littleton. Having paid a particular at- 
tention to Shakspeare, on the appearance of 
Warburton’s edition of that dramaust, in 1744, 
he published ‘* A Letter to the Author of a 
late Epistolary Dedication, addressed to Mr 
Warburton.”” This was followed in 1747 by 
‘¢ A Supplement to Mr Warburton's Edition of 
Shakspeare,’’ a work which passed through 
several editions, and subsequently became fa- 
mous under the title of ‘‘ Canons of Criticism.” 
The idea of it was derived from a hint given 
by Warburton, that he intended to construct a 
body of canons for literary criticism. Edwards 


After 
receiving a good classical education, he was 
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affects to take up this design, and frames a 
burlesque set of canons, which he illustrates 
from W arburton’s notes on Shakspeare, wherein 
that celebrated personage appears to very sig- 
nal disadvantage. An ‘* Essay towards a 
Glossary,’’ another of Warburton’s abortive 
designs, also furnished his ironical opponent 
with great scope for his humourous acutenerss, 
The critic attacked was not of a temper to be 
thus assailed with impunity, and took the op- 
portunity of a new edition of Pope’s Dunciad, 
to introduce Edwards by name into a note 
with his usual coarseness of invective. The 
latter however received compensation in an ode 
addressed to him by Akenside, who reflected 
upon Warburton in turn, and thus the affair 
ended. As a poet Mr Edwards chiefly distin- 
guished himself by an attempt to revive the son- 
net, and composed several, which are more cre- 
ditable to the justness of his sentiments than to 
his powers of imagination. He was a skilful 
critic in the Enghsh language, and the seventh 
edition of his ‘* Canons,’’ besides the sonnets, 
contains an ‘‘ account of the letter Y alias Y,’’ 
in which he discusses the principles of English 
orthography. He passed his life in the ease of 
competence and literary leisure, chiefly in 
London and Middlesex, until he purchased an 
estate in Buckinghamshire, in 1739, which 
from that time became the place of his resi- 
dence. Ie died, unmarried, in 1757, whilst 
on a visit to Mr Richardson, at Parson's 
Green. In 1761 appeared his posthumous 
** Tract on Predestination.”—Biog. Brit. Ri- 
chardson’s Correspondence. 

EDWARDS (Tuomas) a leamed divine of 
the church of England, was horn at Coven 
in 1729, and educated at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellowship. He 
was ordained deacon in 1751, and priest in 
1756, in which year he published a translation 
of the Psalms, reduced to metre, on the plan 
of bishop Hare. In 1758 he was appointed 
master of the Free Grammar School of Co- 
ventry, and rector of St Johnin that city; and 
in the year following he published a work en- 
titled ‘‘The Doctrine of Irresistible Grace 
proved to have no foundation in the Doctrines 
of the New Testament.”” In 1762 he attacked 
Dr Lowth’s ‘‘ Metrice: Hariane Confutatio,’’ 
to which strictures the latter replied in a note 
that elicited from Mr Fdwards his “ Epistola ad 
Robertum Lowthium.’’ The controversy was 
concluded by Dr Lowth’s ‘‘ Larger Confuta- 
tion of bishop Hare’s System,’’ which iu the 
opinion of the learned, secured the victory. 
In 1766 Mr Edwards took his doctor’s degree, 
and soon after published two dissertations on 
“‘ Bigotry and Versecution,” and on the 
** Qualifications necessary to a correct inter- 
pretation of the New Testament.” These 
were followed by two Latin dissertations con- 
cerning various readings in the Scripture text, 
and on St Paul’s doctrine of predestinations 
In 1770 he was presented by the crown to 
the valuable living in Nuneaton in Warwick- 
shire, whither he retired in 1779, and pub- 
lished his last work, entitled ‘‘ Selecta que- 
dam Theocriti Jdyllia,” &c. He died in 
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1785, in the fifty-sixth year of his ace.— Biog. 
Brit 


EDWARDS (Wiittam) a very skilful ar- 
ehitect, although in a great degree self-taught, 
was born in Glamorganshire in 1719. He 
received little or no early education, and was 
bred a mason. Being employed to build a 
mill, he discovered the principle of the arch, 
and attracted so much notice, that in 1746 he 
was entrusted to erect a bridge over the river 
Taafe, This structure being carried away by 
a heavy flood, he boldly threw over a single 
arch, which exceeds the span of that of the 
Rialto of Venice. Having thus finally succeeded, 
he was employed in the constructing of bridges 
in various parts of the principality, besides 
which, he erected forges, and built many ex- 
cellent houses. So indefatigable wae this ex- 
traordinary man, that he was at the same time 
a farmer, and a preacher to a small congrega- 
tion of dissenters. He died in 1789.— Malkin’s 
Scenery of South Wales. 

EDWIN (Joun) a burlesque comedian of 
orone merit, who lived in the latter part of the 

ast century. He was born in London in 1749, 
and was the son of a watch-maker, who gave 
him an education above his circumstances, and 
procured him a situation in the pension-office 
of the Exchequer. ‘This, as well as another 
profitable employment, he Icft for the stage ; 
and after having figured in the private theatri- 
cals of the metropolis, he commenced his ca- 
reer a# a professional actor at Manchester in 
1765. ‘The class of characters in which he 
first excelled was that of ridiculous old men, 
as Justice Woodcock, in ‘‘ Love in a Vil- 
lage ;” but he afterwards took a wider range, 
and especially distinguished himself in embo- 
dying the ludicrous personifications of O« Keeffe, 
many of which were expressly designed for 
him by the author. After performing with 
applause at Dublin, Bath, and other places, 
he made his appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre in June 1775. He was subsequently 
engaged at Covent-garden ; and continued to 
enjoy great reputation till his death, which 
took place October 31st, 1790.—Thespian 
Dict. Biog. Univ. 

EDWY, hing of England, son of Edmund I, 
succeeded his uncle, Edred, in 955. 
oah of the secular clergy against the monks, 


e incurred the confirmed enmity of the latter. 


Having called Dunstan to account for his share 
in the administration in the preceding reign, 
the latter refused to attend the summons, and 
was in consequence banished. Ilis party was 
however so strong, a rebellion was excited, 
and Edwy driven from the throne to make 
way for his brother Edgar. That his intrigue 
or marriage with Elgiva may have given a 
pretence for his depusition and excommunica- 
tion is very probable, but there 18 reason to 
believe, from his youth and other circum- 
stances, that the story of the fate of Flyiva, as 
related by Carte and 


Eng. 
EV FEN (Juarus Vaw) a miscellaneous 
writer, born at Utrecht in 1684. 


Taking 


ume, is materially incor-_ 
rect. Edwy died in 959.—Lingard’s Hist. of 


Having lost 
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his father just as he had terminated his stu- 
dies, he had recourse to his pen for support. 
He published a series of essays entitled ‘ The 
Misanthrope,”’ 2 vol. 8vo; and ‘* The Lite- 
rary Journal of the Hague.”’ In 1719 he went 
to Sweden withthe prince of Hesse Philipsthal ; 
but being disappointed in his expectations from 
the connexion, he returned to the Hague ; 
which place he left some time after for Leyden, 
in consequence of a quarrel with Camusat, a 
brother journalist. He then engaged in seve- 
ral new literary schemes ; till at length count 
de Welderen having taken him as his secretary 
on an embassy to England, on his return pro- 
cured for him the place of inspector of maga- 
zines at Bois-le-Duc, which he held till his 
death in September, 1735. Besides the works 
already mentioned, Van Effen was the author 
of ‘* The Dutch Spectator ;”? ‘‘ A Journey in 
Sweden ;” translations of Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Tale of a Tub, from the Enghsh, &c. 
— Biog. Univ. 

EGBERT, archbishop of York in the eighth 
century. He was a prelate of considerable 
learning for the age in which he hved. The 
celebrated Alcuin, who was his pupil, wrote 
a Latin poem, containing a list of the books 
which composed the library of Egbert. It in- 
cluded the writings of Victorinus and Boe- 
thius; Pompeius Trogus, Pliny the Elder 
Aristotle, Cicero, &c.; but among the Latin 
poets, only Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Pruden- 
tius. This literary collection was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire, when the Norman garrison 
burnt the suburbs of York in 1069, that they 
might prevent the approaches of the besieging 
Danes and Northumbrians. Egbert died in 
767. His works, relating to theology, were 
published by father Labbe, in the sixth volume 
of his Councils.—Henry. Lingard’s Ant. of 
Anglo-Sar. Ch. 

EGBERT, reckoned the first king of all Eng- 
land, was of the royal family of Wessex. ‘The 
jealousy of Brithric, who governed that king- 
dom, forced Egbert to retire to France, where 
he served in the armies of Charlemagne. On 
the death of Brithric he was invited to succeed 
him, and became king of Wessex in 800. By 
force of arms, aided by their mutual diesen - 
tions, he reduced the other kingdoms, and then 
rendered them dependant on his_ sove- 
reign authority. This important event took 
place in 827. His subjects remained very 
submissive and quiet, but he was much an- 
noyed by the repeated inroads of the Danes. 
In 832 they plundered the isle of Sheppey, and 
the next year landed in Dorsetshire, when 
Egbert forced them to retreat with great loss. 
They then formed an alliance with the Bn- 
tons of Cornwall, and invaded Devonshire, 
but were totally defeated by Egbert at Hen- 
gesdown. Egbert died in 838, leaving his 
son, Ethelwolf, to succeed him.— Hume's Hast. 
of Eng. 

EGEDE (Haws) a Danish divine, who 
went to Greenland in 1741, as a missionary to 
convert the inhabitants to Christianity. He 
became the founder of an establishment fur 
that purpose, and resided there fifteen years, 
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fle died in 1758, aged seventy-one, in the isle. 
of Falster. Egede was the author of a work 
on the topography and natural history of 
Greenland, published in Danish in 1729, and 
afterwards translated into French and Dutch. 
—Paut Eeepg, son of the preceding, was his | 
assistant in the mission; and besides a new. 
edition of his father’s work, he published a, 
journal of his own residence inGreenland, from | 
1721 to 1788. He died at the age of eighty- | 
one, June 3d, 1789.—Aikin’s G. Biog. | 

EGERTON (Tuomas) viscount Brackley, 
lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
James I. He was the son of sir Richard Eger- 
ton, of Ridley in Cheshire, and was born about 
1540. After studying at Oxford, he went to 
Lincoln’s Inn to qualify himself for the legal 
profession. He acquired so much reputation, 
that in 1581 he was appointed solicitor-general ; 
in 1584 he was knighted, on being raised to 
the office of attorney-general ; the mastership 
of the rolls was conferred on him in 1593; 
and in 1596 he received the seals, with the 
title of lord-keeper, and was sworn a member 
of the privy-council. He not only distinguished 
himself by attention to his official duties, but 
also by his political conduct, particularly in 
the suppression of the conspiracy of the earl 
of Essex. Ile continued in favour at court in 
the reign of James I, when he was created 
baron Fillesmere, and was made lord chancel- 
lor. Ile died at Yorh-house in the Strand, 
March 15,1617. The earldom of Bridgewater, 
which he had declined a short time before his 
death, was conferred on his son. Lord Elles- 
mere, as he is usually termed, was the author 
of some law tracts, still held in esteem by pro- 
fessional men.— Biog. Brit. 

EGERTON (Francis) duke of Bridge- 
water, of the same family with the preceding. 
He was born in 1736, and was the fifth son 
of the first duke, and the third who held that 
title, having succeeded his elder brother in 
1748. ‘This nobleman deserves commemora- 
tion for the enlightened spirit with which he 
prosecuted his schemes for making navigable 
canals, for the advantage of his estates in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and for his patronage of 
Brindley, the celebrated engineer, by whom 
his projects were executed. After prevailing 
against numerous obstacles, and expending 
immense sums of money, the duke had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the success of his 
undertaking, the profits of which have well 
rewarded his perseverance. .He died in 1803. 
—Biog. Peerage. Dict. Hist. 

EGIL SCALLAGRIM, an Islandic bard 
or poet of the tenth century, who distinguished 
himself by his warlike exploits in predato 
invasions of Scotland and Northumberland. 
Having killed in combat the son of Eric Blodox, 
king of Norway, he was sentenced to death 
on being subsequently taken prisoner by that 
prince. Egil demanded permission to redeem 
his life by giving a specimen of his powers as 
an improvisatore. This was granted, and he 
immediately composed and recited a poem in 
praise of Eric, entitled ‘‘ Egil’s Ransom,’’ 
which procured him his life and liberty. This 
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piece is still extant, and a Latin version of it 
was published by Olaus Wormius in his “‘ Lite- 
ratura Danica Antiquissima;’’ from which Dr 
Percy translated it into English, and printed 
it in his Northern Antiquities.—Siblern. Bibl. 
Hist. -Dano-Norv.. Biog. Univ. 

EGMONT (Lamorat, count of) a distin- 
guished victim to despotism, and a nobleman 
of one of the first houses in Flanders, was born 
in 1522. He became a distinguished leader 
under the emperor Charles V, and was em- 
ployed as ambassador in England to negociate 
the marriage between queen Mary and Philip 
II. He had also a great share in the victory 
over the French at St Quentin, and was com- 
mander-in-chief in that of Gravelines. He 
was thus, at the commencement of the troubles 
in the Low Countries, one of the greatest sub- 
jects in point of office and reputation, but his 
moderation could not obliterate the crime of 
having shown himeelf in any degree a friend to 
the liberties of his country. When the duke 
of Alva was sent over for the express purpose 
of quashing all opposition by force, the prince of 
Orange in vain attempted to pursuade Egmont 
to withdraw. He paid the forfeit of his confi- 
dence; for one of the first measures of Alva 
was to seize the persons of the counts Egmont 
and Horn by treachery, who being tried by a 
special commission at Hrussels, to the terrer 
and indignation of the whole Flemish people, 
they were both executed in June 1568, at which 
time count Egmont was in his forty-sixth year. 
— Grotii Annal. Belg. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

EGNATIUS (Jonn Baprisi) a classical 
scholar and critic, born at Venice in 1478. 
His literary merit was rewarded with civic 
honours and ecclesiastical preferment, by the 
Venetian republic. In 1520 he was chosen 
professor of rhetoric, which office, after filling 
it for many years with great reputation, he re- 
signed in his old age, but enjoyed the salary 
till his death in 1553. He was the author of 
the lives of the Roman emperors from Julius 
Cesar to Constantine Paleologus and from 
Charlemagne to Maximilian 1; a Treatise on 
the Origin of the Turks ; nine Books of Ex- 
amples of Llustrious Men; besides com- 
mentaries on the works of ancient writers ; 
epistles; orations ; &c.—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 
Biog. Univ. 

EKHRET (Gerorce Dronysrvus) a very emi- 
nent botanical painter, was son of the gardener 
of the prince of Baden Durlach, and was born 
in1710. He was a self-taught genius, and de- 
rived his extraordinary skill from the imitation 
of nature. After first visiting Paris, where he 
was employed in the garden of plants under 
Jussieu, he repaired to England. In 1736 he 
went to Holland, and made drawings for Mr 
Cliffort of Amsterdam ; and under the direction 
of Linnzus, who gave him lessons in botany, 
he executed the figures of plants for the ‘‘ Hor- 
tus Cliffortianus,” published in 1737. He re- 
turned to England about 1740, and settled here 
for the remainder of his life. He was patronised 
by the duchess of Portland, the physicians 
Mead, Sloane, and Fothergill, Ralph Willet, 
esq. of Merly, and persons of © ~ 
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ant talents. In 1757 be was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society, a distinction which he 
merited by his scientific acquirements. He 
died in 1770.—Pulteney’s Sketches. Aikin’s 
G. Biog. 

ELIAS LEVITA, a Jewish rabbi, was a 
native of Germany, and flourished in the six- 
teenth century. He passed the greater part 
of his life at Rome and at Venice, where he 
taught the Hebrew tongue with much reputa- 
tion, and even numbered some cardinals among 
his pupils. Ilis works—‘‘ Massoret Ham- 
massout,’? and ‘Sepher Zickroneth,”’ or col- 
lection of Massoretic observations from ancient 
authors, will be found of great service im illus- 
trating the difficulties of the Massora. Ile 
was also the author of ‘“ Lexicon Chaldai- 
cum,’’ folio, 1541 ; ‘* Traditio Doctrine,” 4to ; 
“Several Uebrew Grammars ;” ‘ Nomencla- 
tura Hebraica ;’ ‘ Collectio Jocorum quibus 
Chaldeus paraphrastes interjecit nomen Mes- 
sia Christi; Lat. versa a Genebrardo.”—Si- 
mon’s Hist. Crit. der V. Test. 

ELIOTT (Gronoe Auaustus) lord Heath- 
field, was the son of sir Gilbert EPhott, of 
Stobbs in Roxburghshire, and was born about 
1718. Tle was educated at Leyden, and served 
as a volunteer in the Prussian army. Return- 
ing to Scotland, he entered as a volunteer into 
the 23d reviment of foot, and in 1736 went 
into the corps of engineers, and made great 
progress in that study until lis uncle, colonel 
Eliott, introduced him as adjutant of the 2d 
troop of horse-grenadiers. He rose through 
the gradations of captam, major, and heute- 
nant-colonel, and was svon after appointed 
aid-de-camp to hing George Il. In 1759 he 
quitted the grenadier-guards, being chosen to 
form and discipline the 1st regiment of light- 
horse, called atter him Eliott’s, which he com- 
muanded in Germany. In 1775 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Gibraltar. At the siege 
of that place by the combined forces of France 
and Spain, he defended it in the most able 
manner. On his return, after the peace, he 
received the order of the bath, and was raised 
to the pecrage in 1787, by the ttle of lord 
Heathfield, baron Gibraltar. Ile was intend- 
ing to return to his government, when he was 
prevented by a paralytic stroke, which carried 
him off at Aix-Ja-Chapelle in 1790. He left a 
son and daughter.— British Peerage. 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, and one 
of the most celebrated of its sovereigns, was 
the daughter of Henry VIII, by his queen, 
Anne Boleyn. She was born in 1533, and edu- 
cated in the principles of the Reformation, 
and also in those classical studies into which 
it had then become customary to initiate fe- 
males of distinction in England. In her fa- 
ther’s testament she was placed the third in 
the order of succession, but the duke of North- 
wmberland induced her brother, Edward VI, 
to set her aside, as well as her sister Mary, 
to make room for Jane Grey. .In the reign of. 
Mary she was placed under circumstances of 
great difficulty, from her known attachment to 
protestantism ; and notwithstanding her great 
prudence, but for the politic interference of her 
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brother-in-law, Philip of Spain, she might 
have been in great personal danger. On the 
death of Mary in 1558, she was immediately 
proclaimed queen, and received in the metro- 
polis with the loudest acclamations. She con- 
signed to oblivion all the affronts she had re- 
ceived during the late reign, and prudently as- 
sumed the gracious demeanour of the common 
sovereign of all her subjects. Philip of Spain 
soon made her proposals of marriage, but she 
knew the aversion borne him by the nation too 
well to think of accepting them. She proceed- 
ed with considerable prudence and modera- 
tion to the arduous task of settling religion, 
which was in a great degree effected by the 
first parliament she summoned, and from that 
time England assumed the station in protestant 
Europe, which it has ever since maintained. 
It was not long before Elizabeth began that 
interference in the affairs of Scotland, which 
produced some of the most singular events 
of her reign. Mary, the young queen of 
Scots, was not only the next heir in blood 
to the English crown, but was regarded by the 
Romanists, who deemed EJizabeth illegitimate, 
as the true sovereign of England. By the 
mairiage of that princess with the dauphin, 
and her relationship to the Guises, Scotland 
was also drawn into a closer union with France 
than ever. ‘Thus great political causes of en- 
mity abounded, in addition to the female ri- 
valry, which was the most conspicuous foible 
of Elizabeth. ‘The first step she took in Scot- 
tish affairs was to send a fleet and an aimy to 
aid the party which supported the Reforma- 
tion ; and this interference in 160 effected 
a treaty by which the French were obliged to 
quit Scotland. On the return of Mary from 
France, after the death of her husband, at- 
tempts were made to procure Ehzabeth’s re- 
cognition of her title as presumptive successor 
to the crown of England ; but although unat- 
tended to, and very disagreeable to the latter, 
the two queens lived for some time in appa 
rent amity. In the meantime IJizabeth ac- 
quired great reputation by her vigorous con- 
duct and political sagacity, and had many 
suitors among the princes of Europe, whom, 
consistent with her early resolution to live 
single, she constantly refused. Being regard - 
ed as the head of the protestant party in Fu- 
rope, she made a treaty of alliance with the 
French Ilugonots in that capacity, and gave 
them aids in men and money. Her govern- 
ment at home also gradually grew more 1igo!- 
ous against the catholics ; one of the misclnev- 
ous consequences of the incessant intrigue of 
the popish party, both at home and abroad, tu 
overthrow her government. She did all 12 
her power to thwart the attempts to unite 
Mary in asecond marriage, and besides a weak 
jealousy of the personal charms of the queen 
of Scotland, she discovered another sexual 
weakness in a propensity to adopt court fa- 
vourites, with a view to exterior accomplish- 
ments, rather than to sterling merit, as in the 
well-known instance of Dudley, earl of Lei- 
cester, While it is but. too certain that the 
political dissentions in Scotland, which gave 
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Mary so much disquiet, were fomented by 
Ekzabeth and her ministers, it was her own 
misconduct alone that produced the terrible 
crisis which threw her into the hands of her 
formidable rival. The manner in which Ehi- 
zabeth detained the unhappy queen in capti- 
vity, the secret negociations of the latter with 
the duke of Norfolk, the rebellions in the north, 
and the treasonable engagements made by the 
earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
with the duke of Orleans in the Low Cuun- 
tries, are affairs rather of history than biogra- 
phy. In the midst of these events the puri- 
tanical party began to give much uneasiness to 
the queen, who was warmly attached to the 
ceremonials of religion, and to the hierarchy of 
which she had become the head.  Inherit- 
ing too all the exalted maxims of royal au- 
thority maintained by her father, the spirit of 
civil iberty, by which the puritans became early 
distinguished, was also very offensive to her. 
Elizabeth however understood the art of mak- 
ing practical concessions, while she maintained 
her dignity in language ; and such was the gene. 
ral prudence and frugality of her administration, 
that she retained the warm affection even of 
those whom she governed with a vigorous hand. 
The almost only cause of complaint in regard 
to pecuniary matters in this celebrated reign, 
arose from the injurious grant of monopolies, 
which formed a frequent subject of parliament- 
ary complaint, and were often in consequence 
revoked. The politic assistance given by Eliza- 
beth to the protestants of the Low Countries, 
induced Spain in 1572 to promote a conspiracy, 
which was chiefly conducted by a Florentiue 
merchant and the bishop of Ross, the Scottish 
resident in England. The duke of Norfolk 
allowing himself to be drawn into a partici- 
pation of this plot, on its discovery was tried 
and executed ; and the English indignation was 
so great against Mary, (who in reality formed 
the soul of all these conspiracies,) that she 
night have been proceeded against to any ex- 
tremity, with the entire national concurrence, 
Elizabeth however, aware of the plea formed 
by her unjust detention, was at present satis- 
fied with an increase of vigilant superintend- 
ence, and the ruin of her party im Scotland by 
the succession of the earl of Morton to 
the regency. The massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew in the same year, was well calculated to 
excite the alarm of all protestant rulers, and 
especially of Elizabeth, who put herself and 
court into mourning on the occasion, and re- 
ceived in silent solemnity the French ambas- 
sador sent over to apologize for that execrable 
deed. She however maintained external amity 
with the French court, and even suffered ne- 
gociations to be commenced. for her marriage 
with the duke of Alencon, the king’s brother, 
which brought that prince to England. Aa 
expectation that the union would take place 
now became general; but whether the great 
dislike displayed by the ministers and people 
to the prince proposed, or that she had only 
indulged the coquetry of her disposition to an 
extreme, she suddenly broke off the affair, and 
sent back the enraged lover to his govern- 
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ment in the Netherlands, In 1575 she 
received the honourable offer of the possession 
and sovereignty of the revolted Dutch pro- 
vinces, but from prudential reasons she de- 
clined to accept them, and it was not until 1578 
that she signed with them a treaty of alliance. 
An extraordinary instance of attachment to 
her person was shown in 1584, when her sub- 


jects of all ranks entered imto an association 


to defend her from all attacks. This burst of 
loyalty originated in the apprehension of new 
conspiracies in behalf of the queen of Scots, 
who about this time was committed to still 
more rigorous custody. Jn 1585 Elizabeth 
ventured openly to defy the hostility of Spain, 
by entering into a treaty with the revolted pro- 
viaces, by which she bound herself to assist 
them with a considerable force, the command 
of which she entrusted to Leicester, who did 
little honour to her choice. She also sent an 
armament under Drake against the Spanish 
settlemente in the West Indies, and made a 
league of mutual defence with James, king of 
Scotland, whose friendship she courted while 
she detained his mother in prison. In 1586 
that conspiracy took place, the object of which 
was her assassination by Anthony Bahington. 
The particulars of this plot it is unnecessary to 
detail here, or the manner in which it led to 
the trial aud condemnation of the unfortunate 
Mary. As Elizabeth’s principal counsellors, 
as well as the nation at large, were of opinion 
that the safcty of the state demanded the life 
of that unhappy queen, whatever may be 
thought of the injustice of her treatment, it 
was clearly the result of strong political cir- 
cumstances, Elizabeth, however, conscious 
of the invidious light in which the exccution 
of a queen and relation would appear to Europe 
at large, practised all the arts of dissimulation 
to remove as much of the odium from herself 
as possible. She even wished Mary to be 
taken off privately, and it was only on the re- 
fusal of sir Amias Paulet and sir Drue Drury, 
her keepers, to be concerned in so odious an 
affair, that the curious transaction of furthering 
the warrant by secretary Davison took place, 
(see article Davison,) which produced the 
execution of Mary on February 8, 1587. The 
dissembled grief of Elizabeth, when informed 
of this catastrophe, deceived no one ; although 
the imputed mistake of Davison, and the sacra- 
fice of him to her assumed resentment, afforded 
the king of Scotland a pretext for gradually laying 
aside his anger, and resuming an amicable cor- 
respondence with the English court. The 
year 1588 was rendered memorable by the 
defeat of the Spanish armada, on which medi- 
tated invasion Elizabeth displayed all the con- 
fidence and energy of her character; and her 
subjects, even including the catholics, showed 
the utmost zeal in her service. Soon after this 
event, one of the most important in English 
history, Elizabeth became the ally of [Tenry 1V 
of France, in order to vindicate his title to 
that throne ; and for some years English aux~ 
iliaries served in France, and naval expeditions 
were undertaken, in which none more distin- 
guished themselves oe the cclebrated ear! of 
2 a 2 
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Essex, who, on the death of Leicester, suc- 
ceeded to his place in the queen’s favour. In 
1601 she held a conference with the marquis 
de Rosai, afterwards the celebrated Sully, who 
came over on the part of Henry IV, to con- 
cert, in concurrence with England, a new 
balance of European power, to control the pre- 
ponderance of the house of Austria. Elizabeth 
readily gave in to the project, and the minister 
quitted England in admiration of the solidity 
and enlargement of her political views. Hav- 
ing suppressed an insurrection in Ireland, and 
obliged all the Spanish troops sent to aid in it, 
to quit the island, she turned her thoughts 
towards relieving the burdens of her subjects, 
and gained much additional popularity by sup- 
pressing a great number of unpopular mono- 
polies. The execution of the earl of Essex, 
(see article Devereux, Rosent,) however, 
gave a fatal blow to her happiness; and on 
learning from the dying countess of Not- 
tingham, that he had really transmitted the 
ring, which implied his request of pardon, she 
became furious with rage, and when her anger 
subsided, fell into an incurable melancholy. 
At length nature began to sink, and as her 
end manifestly approached, she was urged by 
her council to declare her successor. She an- 
swered, ‘* Who but her kinsman, the king of 
Scots ?”’ and soon after sinking into a lethargy, 
she expired, without farther struggle or con- 
vulsion, on March 24, 1602, in the seventieth 

ear of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 

stimating the character and conduct of Eliza- 
beth from the events of her reign, she wiil 
justly rank high among sovereigns, Under her 
auspices, the protestant religion, as opposed to 
popery, was firmly established. Factions were 
restrained, government strengthened, the vast 
power of Spain nobly opposed, oppressed 
neighbours supported, a navy created, com- 
merce rendered flourishing, and the national 
character aggrandized. Nor, as in the case 
of Anne, did she merely lend a name to a 
conspicuous period of history ; her own pru- 
dence, qpogmens fortitude, firmness, vigour, 
and industry, materially contributed to the 
prosperity of her administration, It is not 
however by any abstract idea of a con- 
stitutional ruler that Elizabeth must be judged, 
as no sovereign was ever more jealous of 
power and prerogative ; but at the same time 
she saw what the Stuarts never could be made 
to see, that in a mixed government, popularity 
was the only efficient support of lasting autho- 
mty and influence; and therefore always 
timely sought to gain the affections of her 
people by dignified concession and cautious 
demeanour. She was frugal to the borders of 
avarice ; but being as economical of the people’s 
money as of her own, her prudent attention to 
national expenditure contributed materially to 
the public good. The severity of Elizabeth 
to catholic emissaries, jesuits, and others, 
whethe: nativé or foreign, has latterly been 
deemed scarcely defensible, nor on a religi- 
ous ground was it so; but it is never to be 
forgotten, that most of those who suffered 
really sought the overthrow of the state, and 
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in addition, acted under the direction of 8 
foreign influence of the most baleful descrip- 
tion. The treatment of the queen of Scots 
can never be wholly defended, but will always 
remain one of those cases which neither po- 
licy nor even personal danger can sufficiently 
justify. It may be questioned however if the 
dissimulation of Elizabeth has not injured her 
memory in respect to this strong featured 
transaction, more than the deed itself, which 
was certainly deemed necessary both by her 
ministers and a vast majority of the people. 
Of the more personal qualities and acquire- 
ments of this queen, the principal, in the way 
of defect, were her violence and haughtiness 
of temper, impatience of contradiction, and in- 
satiable fondness for admiration and flattery. 
It is to be remarked however, that capricious 
as she was in her affections, and petty in her 
feminine jealousies, she always made even her 
favourites feel that she was their sovereign 
when they were disposed to forget it. Al- 
though fond of literature and_ substantially 
learned, she was no very munificent patroness, 
and made very poor returns for the excers of 
incense 60 lavishly bestowed upon her. She 
was Skilled in the Greek, and spoke the Latin 
language with considerable fluency. She 
translated from the former into Latin, a dia- 
logue of Xenophon, two orations of Isocrates, 
and a play of Euripides, and also wrote a com- 
mentary on Plato. From the Latin she trans- 
lated Boethius’s Consolations of Philosophy ; 
Sallust’s Jugurthine War; and a part of Ho- 
race's Artof Poetry. In the Royal and Noble 
Authors of lord Orford, may also be found a 
catalogue of translations from the French, 
prayers, meditations, speeches in parliament, 
letters, &c. ; which, however flattery ma 
have exaggerated her literary abilities, testify 
sufficiently to the learning and general capa- 
city of Elizabeth. To conclude—this cele- 
brated queen was rather great as a politician, 
than either estimable as a moralist, or amiable 
as a woman ; but taken altogether, the page 
of history has seldom to record a reign more 
honourable to the intellect and capacity of the 
person presiding over it, than that of Eliza- 
beth— Hume. Aikin’s G. Biog. 
ELIZABETH PETROWNA, empress of 
Russia, second daughter of Peter the Great, 
was born in 1709. Excluded from the 
throne in spite of the testamentary disposition of 
her father, she was urged to avail herself of the 
infancy of Ivan, who had been declared em- 
peror under the regency of his father and mo- 
ther, Anthony and Elizabeth of Mecklenburg. 
After proceeding some way in the conspiracy, 
she would have desisted, but for her surgeon 
and favourite, Lestoff, who, as she was sur- 
rounded with spies, had a picture conveyed 
to her, representing her on one side seated 
upon an imperial throne, and on the other 
beheaded on a scaffold. This contrast de- 
cided her, and on the night of the 6th of De- 
cember, 1741, she sought the quarters of the 
Preobashenki regiment cf guards, who imme- 
diately declared in her favour. -A detachment 
instantly accompanied her to the palace, where 
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the regent prince and princess, counts Oster- 
mann and Munich, and the young Ivan were 
arrested, and by six o’clock in the morning 
she was declared empress of all the Russias, 
by a revolution which cost not a single drop 
of blood. Elizabeth was indolent and volup- 
tuous in the extreme, but exceedingly, although 
mistakenly, humane ; as on her accession she 
made a vow never to inflict a capital punish- 
ment for any offence whatever. Resolved to 
pass her days unmarried, she nominated her 
nephew, Charles Peter Ulric (afterwards DPe- 
ter I]1) her successor. She was however far 
from renouncing the pleasures of love, but 
openly indulged in that succession of personal 
favourites, which seems to have become a part 
of the regular establishment of reigning Rus- 
sian empresses. Iler indolence and sensuality 
rendered her reign merely that of her fa- 
vourites, by whom it is said that she had no 
fewer than eight natural children. To disso- 
luteness of morals, she however joined the 
most scrupulous devotion, and practised with 
punctilious exactness all the ceremonies of her 
church. Russia in 1756 joined Austria and 
France against the king of Prussia ; and it was 
by the troops of the latter that he was so hard 
pressed as to be on the brink of destruction, 
when the death of Elizabeth suddenly changed 
the entire aspect of affairs. ‘This event took 
place in December 1761, in the fifty second 
year of her age.— Coze’s Trav. in Russia. 
Mod. Univ. Hist. 

ELLIOT (sir Joun) a native of Peebles 
in Scotland, of obscure parentage, who attain- 
ed great notoriety as a physician. After a 
tolerable education, he became an assistant to 
an apothecary in London, whom he left to go 
to sea, as surgeon of a privateer. Being 
fortunate in obtaining prize-money, he pro- 
cured a diploma, and settled in the metropolis 
as a medical practitioner. Assisted by the pa- 
tronage of sir William Duncan, he became 
very popular, and acquired an income of 5000/. 
a-year, as well as a baronetcy, which he is 
said to have owed to the influence of lord 
Sackville and Madam Schwellenberg. He was 
intimate with persons of rank, as well as with 
many of the first literary characters of the me- 
tropolis, and was countenanced by the beir- 
apparent to the crown. His death took place 
in 1787 ; and it is said to have been hastened 
Ly convivial indulgence among his titled friends 
and associates. He was the author of ‘ An 
Account of the Mineral Waters of Great Bri- 
tain and Irecland,’’ and other popular works 
relative to medical science ; and he edited the 
works of Dr John Fothergill.—Lempricre’s 
Biog. Dict. 

ELLIS (Georce) an ingenious writer, who 
was a native of London, and was educated at 
Westminster school and ‘T'rinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He obtained an office under govern- 
ment during the administration of Mr Pitt ; 
and he was secretary to lord Malmesbury in 
his embassy to Lisle in 1797. He was one of 
the junto of wits concerned in the well-known 
political satire, ‘The Rolnad ;’ and he wrote 
a prefacc, notes, and appendix to Way's trans: 
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lation from the French of Le Grand’s Fabliaux } 
besides which, he published ‘ Specimens of 
the early English Poets, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of English 
Poetry and Language,’’ 3 vols. 8vo; and 
«¢ Specimens of early English Metrical Ro- 
mances,’’ 3 vols. 8vo. The two latter works 
have passed through several editions, and they 
display much ingenuity, and a general, though 
not a profound acquaintance with English lite- 
rature. Mr Ellis, who was a fellow of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Auntiquarie.., 
died in 1815, aged seventy.— Gent. Ma. 

ELLIS (Joun) a naturalist, who distin- 
guished himself by his researches concerning 
marine zoophytes. Te was a native of Lon- 
don, and was agent for the colony of West 

torida and the island of Dominica. He died 
in 1776, aged about sixty-five. His first pro- 
duction was an ‘“ Essay towards a Natural 
History of the Corallines found on the Coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” 1755, 4to; in 
which the animal nature of the corallines was 
first distinctly ascertained, and their difference 
from sea-weeds pointed out. A French trans- 
lation of this work was published at the Hague 
in 1756, with the criginal plates. He was 
also the author of an “ Ilistorical Account of 
Coffee, with a Botanical Description of the 
Tree,’’ 1774, 4to; a “ Letter to Dr Solander 
on the Nature of the Gorgonia,” 1775, 4to; 
a ‘* Description of the Mangostan and Bread- 
Fruit ; and Directions to Voyagers for biing- 
ing Home vegetable Productions ;’’ &c. Many 
of his papers relating to the Natural History 
of Zoophytes, are te be found in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, to which he be- 
longed. Dr Solander edited a posthumous 
work of Mr Ellis, entitled the ‘‘ Natural Ilis- 
tory of curious and uncommon Zoophytes,” 
1786, 4to.— Rees's Cyclop. 

ELLIS (Hrnry) probably a relation of the 
preceding, was the author of a ‘‘ Voyage made 
to Hfudson’s Bay in 1746 and 1747, by the 
Dobbs galley and the California, to discover 
2a North-west Passage ; with an exact De- 
scription of the Coast, a Sketch of the Natu- 
ral History of the Country ; and a plain State- 
ment of the Facts and Arguments which show 
the probability of Finding that Passage,’* 1748, 
8vo. This interesting work was translated 
into French, and published at Leyden in 1750 ; 
and in a German collection of voyages at Got- 
tingen.—Gronovii Bibl. Regn. Animal, 

ELLWOOD (Tuomas) an ealy writer 
among the quakers, was born in 1639 at 
Crowell, near Thame in Oxfordshire, where he 
received such an education as the humble cir- 
cumstances of his parents would afford. In 
his twenty-first year he was induced to join 
the society of friends, by the preaching of one 
Edward Burroughs, and he soon after publish- 
ed his first piece, entitled ‘‘ An Alarm to the 
Priests on a Message from Heaven to warn 
them.” Ile subsequently became reader to 
Milton, with whom he improved himself in 
the learned languages, but was soon obliged 
to quit London on account of his health. In 
the year 1665 he procured a lodging for 
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Milton at Chalfont, Bucks, and was the occasion 
of his writing ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”’ by the 
following observation made on the return of 
the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’? which the poet had lent 
him to read in manuscript—‘' Thou hast said 
much of Paradise lost, but what hast thou to 
say of Paradise found?” ‘he eutire life of 
Ellwood was spent in controversy, and the 
annoyance which his zeui and perseverance 
rendered him liable to from the conventicle 
act and other persecuting statutes. In 1705 
he published the first part of ‘‘ Sacred History, 
or the Historical Parts of the Old ‘lestament,” 
and in 1709, ‘ Sacred Ilistory, &c. of the 
New Testament,”? which production was well 
received, and is still held in some estimation. 
His other works are too numerous for a list 
here ; but one of them, entitled ‘‘The Foun- 
dation of Tithes Shaken,” attracted much at- 
tention at the time of publication. He also 
attempted verse, and among many other things, 
wrote ‘‘ Davideis, the Life of David, King of 
Israel,’’? a poem, which is more distinguished 
for piety than poetry. He died in 1713, aged 
seventy-four. His life, written by himself, 
affords many interesting particulars of the his- 
tory of his sect.—Life as above. 

SLLYS (Antnony) a learned divine of the 
church of England, who was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of MA. in 
1716. Having been ordained, he became vicar 
of St Olave Jewry, London, in 1724; and 
after some intermediate preferments, was made 
bishop of St David’s in 1752. He died at 
Gloucester in 1761, aged sixty-eight. This 
prelate published— A Plea for the Sacra- 
mental Test, as a just Security tothe Church 
established, &c.”” 1735, 4to; ‘* Remarks on 
an Essay concerning Miracles, by D. Hume, 
Esq.’ 1752, 4to; besides which, he was the 
author of two volumes of ‘‘ ‘Tracts on Liberty, 
Spiritual and temporal,” which were post- 
humous publications.— Biog. Brit. 

ELMACINUS (Grorcr) an Oriental his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, whose proper 
name was Al Makin. He was the son of a 
secretary to the council of war under the sul- 
tans of Egypt, and he succeeded his father in 
that office in 1258. He wrote a Chronicle 
from the creation to AD. 1118, in the Arabic 
janguage. ‘The former part of this work, ex- 
tending to the time of Mahomet, has never 
been published ; but the latter, containing the 
history of the Saracens, was printed at Ley- 
den in 1625, with a Latin version by Erpe- 
nius ; and it has also been translated into 
French. Elmacinus is supposed to have been 
a Christian.— Moreri. Fabricit Bibl. Antiy. 

ELMSLEY (Perrr) DD., an eminent 
scholar and philologist, principal of St Alban 
hall, and Camden professor of ancient history 
in the university of Oxford, born in 1773. 
From a preparatory seminary at Hampstead 
he was removed at an early age to Westmin- 
ster, and thence in due course to Oxford. 
Having taken orders he was presented in 1798 
to the chapelry of Little Horkesley, Essex, the 
only benefice he ever held; and inheriting 
soon afterwards a handsome independence 
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from his uncle, the well-known bookseller of 
the same name, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to literature. In 1802, being then resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, he became one of the ori- 
ginal contributors to the Edinburgh Review, 
in which the articles on Heyne'’s Homer, 
Schweighauser’s Athenwzus, Bloomfield’s Pro- 
metheus, and Porson’s Hecuba, are from his 
pen. He also wrote occasionally, at a subse- 
_uent period, in the Quarterly Review. In 
the pursuit of his philological studies, Mr 
Elmsley afterwards visited most of the princi- 
pal libraries on the continent, and spent the 
whole of the winter of 1818 in the Laurentian 
one at Florence. ‘The year following he ac- 
cepted a commission from our government to 
supcerintend, in conjunction with sir Humphrey 
Davy, the development of the Iferculanean 
papyri; in which difficult undertaking the se- 
lection of the manuscripts was left to his judg- 
ment, while the task of unrolling them was 
more especially the province of the illustrious 
chemist, his coadjutor. The experiment prov- 
ing unfortunately abortive, Mr Elmsley set out 
on his return, but imprudently exposing him- 
self too much to the heat, contracted a fever 
at Turin, which, though he partially recovered 
from its effect, had yet a material influence 
upon his constitution. On his arrival in Eng- 
land he repaired to Oxford, where he finally 
settled, and having taken the degree of doctor 
in divinity, obtained soon after the headship 
of Alban hall, and the Camden professorship 
in 1823. An organic disease of the heart, the 
origin of which is attributed to the disorder 
already alluded to, was apparent during the 
same year, and carried him off on the 8th of 
March 1825. Besides the papers above men- 
tioned, Dr Elmsley published an edition of the 
following tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides . 
“‘ Acharnanes,”’ in 1809; of the ‘ Gtdipus 
Tyrannus,’ 1811 ; “ Heraclid#,” 1815 ; ‘‘ Me- 
dea,’’ 1818 ; *‘ Bacche,’’ 18215; and ‘* Gkdipus 
Coloneus,” 1823.—Ann. Biog. 

ELOY (Nicuoras Francis JoserH) a 
French physician and medical historian of 
some eminence. He was a native of Mons in 
Flanders, and occupied the post of physician 
to prince Charles of Lorraine. He was the 
author of some tracts on the use of tea and 
coffee ; a treatise on Dysentery ; and an I‘le- 
mentary Course of Midwifery ; but his most 
important production, was his ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Ilistorique de la Medicine ancienne et mo- 
derne,”’ first published in 2 vols. 8vo. and sub- 
sequently enlarged to 4 vols. 4to. This work 
is valuable, as it comprises much information 
not readily to be found elsewhere.—Bioz. 
Univ. 

ELPHINSTONE (Geonce Kerra) viscount 
Keith, GCB., &c. &c., fifth son of Charles 
Elphinstone, tenth baron Elphinstone, born in 
1747, a distinguished naval otfcer, who en- 
tered the service early in life. In 1773 he 
was promoted to the rank of commander, and 
two years after made post-captain and returned 
MP. for Dumbartonshire, in which county his 
family possessed considerable property. Daring 
the American war, captain Elphinstone served 
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with great credit at the attack on Mud Island 
and Charlestown, and in 1778 commanded 
the Berwick, 74, in the action eff Brest. In 
1782 he was again on the American station, 
when he captured L’Aigle, a French frigate of 
440 guns and 600 men; the count de la Touche, 
her commander, with a long train of French 
nobles, among whom were the baron de Vio- 
menil, commander-in-cbhicf of the French 
troops in America, the duc de Lauzun, &c. 
making their escape with difficulty to the 
shore. In August 1793 he assisted rear-ad- 
mira! Goodall in the reduction of Toulon, and 
received the red nband of the bath in reward 
of his services. In 1795 he cominanded the 
flect destined for the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; in the object of which expedition 
he not ouly succeeded, but compelled the 
Dutch, who advanced to the rehef of the 
colony, to surrender at discretion, without 
fing a shot. On this occasion he was re- 
warded with an Irish barony, by the title of 
baron Keith, of Stonehaven Marischal, March 
7, 1797. After a variety of gallant and valuable 
services, performed under the orders of earl 
Sc Vincent, earl Bridport, &c., his exertions 
in the Foudroyant on the coast of Egypt during 
the campaign of 1801, procured his elevation 
to the [nylish house of peers, in which he 
obtained an additional step in the year 1814, 
when he was advanced to the dignity of a 
viscount of the United Kingdom, and was per- 
mitted to wear, in addition to the insignia of 
his English order of knighthood, those of a 
grand cross of the Sardinian order of St Mau- 
rice and St Lazare. Lord Keith died in the 
spring of 1825.—Gen. Mag. 

ELVPHINSPON (James) a native of Edin- 
burgh, who was the son of an cpiscopal 
clergyman, and was born in 1721. Ile 16- 
ceived a classical education at the high-school 
and university of his native city, after which 
he became tutor to lord Blantyre. Ilis first 
literary production appears to have been a 
translation of the mottos prefixed to the papers 
of Dr Johnson's Rambler, for which he received 
the thanks of the essayist. In 1791 he opened 
an academy in the neighbourhood of London, 
and for many years devoted himsclf to the 
education of youth, an office for which he was 
in several respects eminently qualified. Fle 
however displayed some deficiency of taste and 
judgment in his attempts to produce an ima- 
ginary reformation in the orthography of the 
English language, by spelling all words as they 
are pronounced ; a project in which he was 
(perhaps imischievously) encouraged by Dr 
Benjamin Franklin. This absurd scheme he 
pursued with great perseverance for severa 
years, in the course of which he published— 
‘* Propriety ascertained in her Picture,’’ 2 vols. 
4to; ‘* English Orthography epitomized ;”’ 
and ‘‘ Propriety’s Pocket Dictionary.” But 
in spite of his admonitions from the press, and 
those which he delivei:ed in his lectures on 
the English language, at Ediuburgh and Glas- 
gow, he had the mortification to find the public 
deaf to the merits of his plan. He died at 
Hammersmith, October 8, 1809, much re- 
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gretted by his personal friends, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. He was the author of 
an English grammar, which is not without 
merit ; and in 1794 was published, a Selection 
of his Correspondence, deformed by his pecu- 
liar orthography.— Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

ELSHEIMER (Apam) an eminent painter, 
was born at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1574, 
and was a pupil of Philip Uffenbach. He 
completed his studies in Italy, where he resided, 
and formed a peculiar style of painting, con- 
sisting of landscapes with historical figures in 
small, which he painted with great neatness. 
His drawing is correct, and colouring and 
finishing exquisite, yet he worked so slowly 
that he was unable to live by his profession ; 
and falling into debt, was thrown into prison. 
He was soon released, but the disgrace so 
preyed upon his spirits that it hastened his 
death, which soon after took place at Rome in 
1620.— DD’ Argenville. Pilkington. 

ELSNER (Jamis) a learned divine, was 
born at Saalfield in Prussia in 1692, and was 
educated at Konigsberg. In 1720 he was ap- 
pointed by the king of Prussia, professor of 
theology and oriental languages at Lingen, and 
in 1742 was chosen director of the class of the 
belles lettres in the academy of Berlin. He 
died: in 1750. He was the author of a great 
number of works, chiefly upon theological sub- 
jects, and of ‘* A new description of the state 
of the Greek Christians in Turkey,” in which 
he was assisted by Athanasius Dorostamos, who 
came to Berlin to collect money in England 
for the Christian slaves.— Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

ELSHOLTZ (Joun Src1smonp) a physician 
and botanist, was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder in 1623, and took his doctor’s degree at 
Padua. In 1656 he was appointed by Frede- 
rick William, elector of Brandcnburgh, court 
physician and botanist, which offices he filled 
with preat reputation until his death. His 
works are, ‘‘ De Honticultura, &c.” ‘* Flora 
Marchica,”’ 8vo ; ‘* Distillatoria Curiosa,” 4to ; 
‘¢ Clysmatica Nova,’’ 8vo ; ‘‘ Anthropometria, 
sive de mutua Membrorum Proportione,’’ 8vc ; 
‘* De Phosphoris ;” this latter has been trans- 
lated into Inglish.— Mareri. 

ELSTOB CWittiam) an eminent Saxon 
scholar and critic of the last century. We was 
born at Newcastle upon Tyne in 1673, and 
received his education partly at Eton school, 
whence he removed to Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently to Queen’s college, 
Oxford, the air of the former situation proving 
injurious to his health. He obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1696, and was admitted MA. in the 
following year. In 1701 he translated into 
Latin the Saxon homily of Lupus, with notes. 
Soon after, he was appointed rector of the 
united parishes of St Swithin and St Mary 
Bothaw, London, which appears to have been 
his only ecclesiastical preferment. In 1709 he 
published ‘* The Homily on St ida he 
Day,’ in Saxon, with a Latin translation. He 
died in 1714. He had formed the design of 
publishing a collection of the laws of the An- 
glo Saxons, with a Latin version by Somner 
and notcs of various authors ; with a prefatory 
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history of the origin and progress of the En- 
glish laws to the grant of the magna charta ; 
but death prevented the execution of his 
scheme. He had also transcribed for publica- 
tion the Anglo-Saxon translation of Orosius, 
by Alfred the Great, a specimen of which was 


printed in 1699, under the title of ‘‘ H aerer 


Pauli Orosii.’’—Biog. Brit. 

ELSTOB (Exuizazeru) sister of the forego- 
ing, and the associate of his Saxon studies, 
was born at Newcastle in 1683. She made an 


English translation of the homily on St Gre-: 


gory’s day, published by her brother; and. 
afterwards undertook, by the recommendation | 


of Dr George Hickes, a Saxon Homilarium, 
with an English version, notes, and various 
readings ; but the design did not meet with 
sufficient encouragement. In 1715 she pub- 
lished a Saxon grammar. After the death of 
her brother, with whom she had resided, she 
was under the necessity of keeping a day- 
school at Evesham for her support, till some 
friends procured her the patronage of queen 
Caroline, who allowed her a pension of twenty 
guineas a year. Being deprived of her small 
income by the queen's death, she was again 
reduced to distress ; but in 1739 she obtained 
an asylum in the family of the duchess of 
Portland, where she spent the remainder of 
her days. She died of a cancer in the breast 
ELSYNGE (Hewry) an eminent writer on 
iuridical antiquities in the 17th century. He 
was born at Battersea in Surrey, in 1598; and 
his father was clerk of the house of Lords. 
After passing through his studies at Westmin- 
ster-school and Christchurch college, Oxford, 
he travelled abroad for some years. Through 
the interest of archbishop Laud, he was made 
clerk of the house of Commons, which post 
he filled with great ability till 1648, when his 
dissatisfaction with the measures of the pre- 
valling party in the state induced him to resign 
his office. He died in retirementin 1654. His 
literary reputation depends on a tract entitled 
«¢ The ancient Method and Manner of holding 
Parliaments in England,’’ which has been 
printed several tintes. He left other works, 
never published.— Biog. Brit. 
ELYOT (sir Tuomas) an early English 
Jexicographer and writer on medicine and 
epriles literature. He was the son of sir 
ichard Elyot, and was born in Suffolk about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
was educated at Oxford, and afterwards tra- 
velled on the continent. Henry VIII in 1532 
sent him on an embassy to Rome, and in 1536 
he was employed on a mission to the emperor 
Charles V. e died in 1546. His works, 
which are chiefly translations, had some influ- 
ence in improving the English language. 
Among them are, ‘‘ The Castell of Health,” 
a medical treatise ; ‘‘ Bibliotheca Eliote ; 
Elyot’s Library or Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ The Gover- 
nor; and ‘‘ The Image of Governance,” a 
pretended translation from a Greek MS. but 
in fact a compilation fabricated by Elyot, or 
some person who had imposed on him.— Aikin’s 
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ELZEVIR, the name of a family of Dutch 
printers of the seventeenth century, celebrated 
for their skill in the art which they professed. 
—Lewrs, the elder, began to be distiguished 
for his typography about 1595. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bonaventure, ABRAHAM, Lewis 
the younger, and Danti1, the last of whom 
died about 1680. Their editions of Virgil, 
Terence, and the Greek Testament, 1635, are 
particularly esteemed by book-collectors ; more 
however for the beauty of the characters, than 
for any critical skill Jinplayed by the editors. 
It is a curious fact, that their edition of the 
New Testament in Greek has been adopted as 
the standard text, by succeeding printers, 
though it is uncertain who was the editor ; 
nor is it known whether he made use of any 
ancient manuscripts in correcting the text, or 
whence the various readings were derived in 
which it differs from a preceding edition of 
Robert Etienne, on which it is principally 
founded. Daniel Elzevir, in 1674, published 
the last of their typographical catalogues, in 
seven parts ; but it includes many books not 
printed by the Elzevirs.—Baillet. Moreri. 

EMERSON (Witi1am) an eminent Eng- 
lish mathematician, was born at Hurworth, 
near Darlington, in the year 1701. He re- 
ceived his early education from his father, 
who kept a school, and was a good mathema- 
tician. He was farther benetited in the study 
of the learned languages, by a young clerzy - 
man who boarded in the same house. Having 
derived from his parents a moderate compe- 
tence, he devoted himself to a life of studious 
retirement, in which he wrote the various 
treatises which have established his reputation. 
Tle was a man of singular habits, hasty and 
rude in his manners, and one who affected the 
character of being odd and whimsical. From 
the strength of his mind and the closeness of 
his application, he acquired a deep knowledve 
of all the branches of mathematics and phy- 
sics, upon all parts of which he wrote sound 
treatises, although with few pretensions to 
originality of invention, and in a rough and 
unpolished style. His constitution was hardy, 
and he lived to an advanced age, dying in 
1782, in his eighty-first year. The following 
is a list of his publications :—*‘ ‘The Doctrine 
of Fluxions,” 1748; ‘‘ The Projection of the 
Sphere,” 1749; ‘* The Elements of Trigono- 
metry,” 1749; “The Pnnciples of Mecha- 
nics,’ 1754; ‘* A Treatise of Navigation,” 
1755; A Treatise of Algebra,’ 1765 ; ‘‘ The 
Arithmetic .of Infinites, &c.”’ 1767; ‘‘ Me- 
chanics, or Doctrine of Motion,’’ 1769; ‘The 
Elements of Optics,” 1768 ; ‘‘A System of 
Astronomy,” 1769; ‘‘ Mathematical Princi- 
ples of Geography, Navigation, and Dialling,” 
1770 ; ‘‘ Cyclomathesis, or Introduction to the 
Mathematics,” 1770; ‘* A short Comment on 
Newton’s Principia,’ 1770; one volume of 
‘‘ Tracts,’’ and another of ‘‘ Miscellanies.’’— 
Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

EMERY (Joun) an actor of great emi- 
nence in his profession, born at Sunderland, in 
the atinate of Durham, December 22d, 
1777, and educated at Ecclesfield in York- 
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shire, where he acquired that correct know- 
ledge of the provincial dialect, which after- 
wards contributed so much to his celebrity. 
His first appearance on the boards was at 
Brighton, in the character of Crazy, in Peep- 
ing ‘Tom, a part he performed to the last with 
great effect. He afterwards joined the York 
company under Tate Wilkinson, but made his 
debut on the London stage at Covent-garden 
in 1798, in the very dissimilar characters of 
Lovegold in the ‘‘ Miser,” and Frank Oat- 
land in the ‘‘ Cure for the Heart-ache.”’ In 
the unsophisticated rustic or the stupid dolt, 
he was excellent ; while in some parts, writ- 
ten purposely for him, such as Tyke in the 
‘* School of Reform,” and Giles in the ‘ Mil- 
ler’s Maid,” his acting was truly terrific and 
appalling. The pourtraying of rough nature, 
fine simplicity, and strong passion, was his 
forte ; and in the latter, especially, he ever 
excited very strongly the approbation of the 
best foreign critics. In private life he was 
much esteemed; and after his death, which 
took place January 25th, 1822, Covent-gar- 
den theatre was opened for the benefit of his 
widow and seven children, whom he had left 
in indigent circumstances. ‘The produce of 
the evening was 700/. At the time of his de- 
cease he had just attained his forty-fifth year. 
—Gent. Mag. 

EMLYN (Tomas) a protestant dissenting 
divine, memorable for the persecution he sus- 
tained on account of his peculiar sentiments 
regarding the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
was born at Stamford in Lincolnshire in 1663 ; 
and after studying at the university of Cam- 
bridge, he finished his education at an aca- 
demy in London. In 1683 he became chap- 
lain to the countess of Donegal, with whom 
he went to Belfast in Ireland; and on her 
Inarriage with sir William Franklin, he re- 
sided for some time after in the famly. He 
left this situation in 1688 and went to Lon- 
don ; and the following year he became pas. 
tor of a congregation at Lowestoff in Suffolk. 
In 1691 he accepted an invitation to be- 
come assistant to the rev. Joseph Boyse, at 
Dublin, where he was subjected to a prosecu- 
tion, disgraceful to those by whom it was in- 
stituted. Mr Emlyn had adopted sentiments 
approaching to Ananism, and though it does 
not appear that he intruded them on his 
hearers or the public, yet the circumstance 
being suspected, an inquisitorial examination 
was set on foot by his brethren, the dissenting 
ministers of Dublin, who, as he would not 
disavow what he conceived to be the truth 
restricted him from continuing his pastoral du. 
ties. He then went for a short time to Lon: 
don; but on his return to Dublin, findin; 
himself the object of public odium and mis. 
conception, he thought proper to publish a 
‘‘ Humble Enquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ, or a short argument concern. 
ing his Deity and Glory, according to thi 
Gospel.’ Immediately after this work ap. 
peared, he was arrested on the charge o 
blasphemy, and was subsequently tried be 
fore the chief justice of the Queen’s Bench 
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_ Being convicted on circumstantial evidence of 


holding sentiments inconsistent with the re- 
reived doctrine of the Trinity; he was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, a fine of 
LOOOl., and detention in prison till it should 
9@ paid. The exorbitant fine was reduced to 
70l. through the interposition of the duke of 
Ormond and other bumane persons; and 
after somewhat more than a year’s confine- 
ment, Mr Emlyn was set at liberty. He re- 
moved to London, where he preached for some 
time to a small congregation of persons, whose 
opinions resembled his own, and occupied 
himself in writing controversial tracts. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Dr Samuel Clarke, 
William Whiston, and other individuals dis- 
tinguished for their learning and liberality ; 
and was generally respected for the excellence 
of his character and amiable disposition. He 
died July 30th, 1743. <A collection of his 
works was published in 1746, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with an account of his life—So._tom Em1yn, 
son of the foregoing, was a barrister-at-law. 
He published an edition of sir Matthew Hale's 
‘* History of the Pleas of the Crown,”’ with a 
preface and notes, 1736, 2 vols. folio; and he 
was the author of a memoir of his father. He 
died in 1756.—Aikin’s G. Biog. 

EMLYN (Henry) an architect distinguish- 
‘d by the patronage of royalty, and by his 
innovations in the art which he professed. He 
was employed by king George III in the di- 
rection of che architectural repairs and altera- 
tions which took place in his reign, at St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. ‘There Mr Emlyn 
exhibited an imagined improvement of his 
art, by the invention of an entirely new order of 
architecture, formed however on principles ut- 
terly different from those which regulate the 
original classic orders. His plan consisted in 
making a double column rise from a single 
pedestal ; a mode of architectural decoration 
which does not appear to have been imitated 
elsewhere. He died at Windsor, December 
10th, 1815, at the age of eighty-six. His in- 
vention is described in a woik which he pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ A Proposition for a new Or- 
der of Architecture,” with plates, 1784, folio. 
—Gent. Mag. 

EMPEDOCLES, an heathen philosopher, 
who was a native of Agrigentum in Sicily, and 
flourished 444 BC. He is reckoned among the 
followers of Pythagoras, though in some of his 
tenets he differed from that sage. His father, 
Meto, wasarich citizen, after whose death, 
becoming a man of consequence among the 
Agrigentines, he employed his wealth and in- 
fluence for the benefit of his countrymen, and 
in preserving and defending their rights and 
liberties; and though in his dress and 
equipage he assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
he refused the offer of a crown. Iiis 
skill in medicine and natural philosophy ena- 
bled him to produce effects which bis less en- 
lightened contemporaries regarded as mira- 
culous. He wrote poctry, some shige 
fragments of which have been collected an 
published by Henry Etienne ; and he is sup- 
posed, by Fabricius, to have becn the author 
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of “The Golden Verses,’’ ascribed to Pytha-- 
goras. He is also said to have composed tra- 
gedies and treatises on politics. His skill in 
eloquence may be inferred from his having 
had for his pupil the celebrated orator, Gor- . 
gias. The history of his death is variously 
recounted: some say that he threw hunself_ 
into the crater of Mount Etna, thinking that. 
the manner of his death being unknown, he | 
should be worshipped as a god ; and it is ad- | 
ded, that a subsequent eruption of the volcano | 
ejected one of his brazen sandals, and thus 
detected and prevented his design from suc- | 
ceeding. But this popular tradition is highly 
improbable, and may be accounted fabulous. 
It is most likely that he went to Greece, 
whence he never returned. <A statue in ho- 
nour of him was erected at Agrigentum, which 
was afterwards removed to Rome.—Diog. 
Taert. Stanley's fist. of Philos.  LEnfield’s 
Abridgm. of Brucker. 

EMPEREUR (Constantine wt’) a learned 
divine and Oriental scholar of the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of Oppyck im Ilol- 
land, and was educated at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of DD. He was chosen pro- 
fessor of theology and JIebrew in the univer- 
sity of Harderwych ; and in 1627 he obtained 
a professorship at Leyden. At his inaugura- 
tion he delivered an oration—‘ De dignitate 
et utilitatce Lingua Hebraice.”” This eminent 
Hebrew critic died in 1648, not long after 
becoming theological professor at Leyden, 
Ilis literary productions are chiefly Latin 
translations of portions of the Talmud, and 
writings of the Rabbins ; and though not free 
from faults, they are among the best works of" 
the hind, and are accompanied with useful 
notes and observations,— Moreri.  Biog. Univ. 

ENFIELD (Wi.tiam) LLD., a dissenting 
divine, of great learning and amiable charac- 
ter, was born at Sudbury in 1741. He was 
educated for the dissenting mimstry at Daven- 
try, and in 1765 was chosen pastor to a con- 
gregation at Liverpool, where he obtained 
much notice as a pleasing preacher and amia- 
ble man. uring his residence in Liverpool, 
he published two volumes of ‘‘Sermons’’ in 
12mo, as also a collection of ‘‘ Hymns” and 
“Family Prayers,”’ all which were well re- 
ceived. In 1770 he accepted an invitation to 
become resident tutor a lecturer on belles- 
lettres, at the academy at Warrington, where 
he remained for several years. During this 
year he published bis well-known ‘‘ Speaker,”’ 
and subsequently the sequel to it, entitled 
‘* Exercises on Elocution ;’’ ‘* The Preacher's 
Dictionary ; “The English Preacher ; 
‘‘Sermons on the principal Characters in the 
Old and New Testament,’”’ &c. He also cn- 
gaged in the controversy on literary property, 
and drew up ‘‘ Institutes of Natural Philoso- 
phy, theoretical and experimental.” On th 
dissolution of the academy in 1783 he te- 
mained two years at Warmngton, engaged in 
the education of pnvate pupils, during which 
time he received the title of LLD. fiom the 
university of Edinburgh. In 1785 he accept- 
ed au invitation to preside over a congrega- 
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tion at Norwich, to which he united private 
tuition, which however he finally resigned for 
literary occupation exclusively. In 1791 he 
published his ‘‘ Abridgment of Brucker’s His- 
tory of Philosophy,’ 2 vols. 4to, a clear and 
able performance; and subsequently joined 
with Dr Aikin and others in the ‘‘ General 
Biography,” 10 vols, 4to. He died, in the 
enjoyment of the highest esteem and respect 
for his qualities, both of head and heart, No- 
vember 3d, 1797, in his fifty-seventh year. 
After his death his ‘‘ Sermons” were publish- 
ed in 3 vols. 8vo, the subscribers to which 
were exceedingly respectable and numerous. 
—Arkin’s G. Biog. 

ENGEL (J. J.) a German philosopher, 
whose writings have done honour to his coun- 
try. He possessed the happy art of treating 
the most abstruse subjects in a clear and popu- 
lar manner. His ‘* Der Philosoph fur die 
Welt,” i.e. Philosopher for the World, is a 
striking illustration of this remark ; and that 
work, his ‘* Ideen zu einer Mimik,’” i. e. 
Ideas on Dramatic Art, and others of his pro- 
ductions, display the correctness of his taste, 
and the soundness of his judgment. He died 
in 1799. Ilis works were published together 
in 12 vols. 8vo, at Leipsic, in 1801.—Biog. 
Univ. 

ENGLEFIELD (sir Henny Cuarzrs) the 
last baronet of an ancient family settled at the 
village and manor of the same name, near 
Reading, Berks, asearly as 1272. Sir Ifenry, 
who was born in 1752, succeeded his father 
in the baronetage in May 1780, and early dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of science as a 
classical scholar, a mathematician, a chemist, 
and an antiquary. In 1788 he was elected 
fellow of the Royal Socicty, and the year fol- 
lowing of that of the Antiquaries, of which 
latter he was long an active and useful mem- 
ber, as is evinced by his numerous coutribu- 
tions to the Archzologia. Besides these and 
various papers in the Philosophical 'Transac- 
tions, and the Transactions of the Linuean So- 
ciety, (of which he was also a member,) he 
pubhshed “ ‘Tables of the apparent Places of the 
Comet of 1661,’ and another work ‘‘ On the 
Determination of the Orbits of Comets according 
to Boscovich and De la Place,” 4to, 1793. “A 
Walk through Southampton,’’ with plates of 
its antiquities, 8vo, 1801 ; ‘‘ A Description of 
the principal Picturesque Beauties and Geolo- 
gical Phenomena of the Isle of Wight,’ 4to 
and folio, 1816; anda metrical translation of 
the “ Andria” of Terence. On the decease 
of marquis Townsend he became for a short 
period president of the Antiquarian Society, 
but was not re-elected, it is said, on account 
of his religious opinions. Ile dicd in May 
Fair, March 21st, 1822.—Gent. Mag. 

ENNIUS (Qurtntus) one of the carliest La- 
tin poets, was a native of Calabria. Accord- 
ing to Silius Italicus, he served as centurion 1n 
Sardinia, when that island was conquered by 
the Romans; and he probably remained there 
after the war, as Cato, the censor, brought him 
from Sardinia to Rome. Ile was also pa- 
tronised by Scipio Africanus the Elder, and 
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other Romans of distinction. He died 167 
BC. aged seventy. Ennius is represented as 
the father of Latin poetry ; and he is thus cha- 
racterised by Ovid : 

“« Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis.”’ 

He wrote ‘“ Annals” of Roman history, in 
verse ; tragedies, comedies, epigrams, and sa- 
tires, of which only fragments remain. These 
were published separately at Amsterdam, 
1707, 4to; and they may be found in Mait- 
taire’s Corpus Poetarum.—Vossius de Poet. 
Lat. Elton’s Specimens. 

ENT (sir GrorGe) an ingenious and able 
physician, was born at Sandwich in Kent, in 
1604, and reccived his academical education 
at Sidney college, Cambridge. After travelling 
on the continent he returned home, and be- 
coming eminent in his practice, was made pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians, and 
knighted by Charles 1]. He was intimate 
with the celebrated Harvey, whom he learned- 
ly defended in a piece entitled ‘* Apologia pro 
Circulatione Sanguinis.”” He also translated the 
‘‘ Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium” 
of that great physician into Latin. He him- 
self is the author of ‘‘ Animadversiones in 
Malachi Thrustoni, MD. Diatribam de Respi- 
rationis Usu primario,”’ 1679, &c. He died in 
1689.— Wood's Fusti. 

ENTICK (Joun) a miscellaneous com- 
piler, was born in 1713. Where he was edu- 
cated is not known, nor, although he styled 
himself the rev. John Entick, AM., is it un- 
derstood where he obtained his orders or his 
degree. At the aye of cighteen he engaged 
in a controversy with Woolston, against 
whom he wrote a tract, entitled ‘‘ The Evi- 
dence of Chrisuanity proved from Facts,” 
which is supposed to be a translation from 
Houteville. He was subsequently a school- 
master in the vicinity of Stepney, and wrote 
Jaryely for the booksellers who published in 
numbers, four whom he compiled a ‘‘ Naval 
War ;” ‘* A History of the Seven Years’ 
War ;’’ an enlarged edition of Maitland’s 
History of London, &c. &c. In the latter of 
these works he inserted a history of Wilkes’s 
proceedings with the city of London, having 
heen one of his warmest partizans. Ie also 
compiled a small Jatin and Enghish Dictionary, 
and an English Spelling Dictionary, of which 
great numbers were for some years sold, and 
had a share in composing the new ‘* Wech’s 
Preparation,” and the ‘* Whole Duty of Man.’’ 
He died in May 1773.—Lysons’s Env. of Lond. 

ENTRECASTEAUX ( p’)a French 
marine officer and circumnavigator, towards 
the close of the last century. The hing of 
France gave him the command of two frigates, 
La Recherche and L’Esperance, with which 
he sailed in quest of the unfortunate M. de la 
Perouse in 1791. He departed from Brest on 
the 27th of September, and died at sea July 
20th, 1793. ‘Uhe squadron proceeded on the 
voyage, without success as to its grand object, 
and after having sailed round the world, re- 
turned to France in 1794. An account of the 
expedition was published in France, and trans- 
lated into English.—Biog. Univ. 
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EPAMINONDAS, one of the noblest cha- 
racters recorded in ancient history, was a native 
of Thebes in Leotia. He was the son of 
Polymnis, a man of rank and family, who placed 
him under Lysis, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who taught him philosophy and music. He 
did not however neglect the exercises calcu- 
lated to give perfection to the bodily powers, 
nor to cultivate the eloquence so necessary in a 
popular state. The expences of his education 
exhausted his patrimony, but he was not 
ashamed of honourable poverty, and his con- 
tempt of riches rendered him inaccessible to 
corruption during the whole of his life. 
Epaminondas was the bosom friend of Pelopidas, 
another illustrious Theban, who appears to have 
been his senior, and was highly distinguished 
for civil and military talents. They made a 
campaign together among the forces sent by 
the Thebans to the Lacedemonians, and in a 
battle fought in this service, Pelopidas having 
fallen under a number of wounds, was valiantly 
defended by Epaminondas, who, although 
himself wounded, protected him until both 
were rescued. By his advice Pelopidas deli- 
vered the city of Thebes from the yoke of the 
Lacedemonians, and the two friends in con- 
junction formed the noble desien of rescuing 
their countrymen from the depravity and want 
of spirit into which they had fallen. A bloody 
war was the immediate consequence, in which 
Epaminondas, who commanded the Thebans, 
gained the celebrated battle of Leuctra, 371 
BC. in which Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 
was killed, the victory being followed by the re- 
building and repropling of the city of Messene. 
The command of the army was soon after tuken 
from him, because he kept the army in the 
field longer than authorized by the lawa, but 
unmindful of this treatment, he contiuiued to 
serve as a private soldier, and signalized him- 
self so nobly that, ashamed of theirconduct, the 
people once more appointed him gencraliseimo. 
A war breaking out between Elea and Manti- 
nea, the Thebans defended the former; and 
Epaminondas marched an army with a view to 
surprise Sparta, but failing in his enterprise, he 
engaged the enemy in the famous batue of 
Mantinea, and obtained another signal vic- 
tory, 363 BC., but was himself mortally 
wounded by a spear, the head of which 
remained in the wound. Finding that he must 
die if it were extracted, he would not let it be 
done, but continued to give orders until told 
that the enemy was defeated, when he ex- 
claimed: ‘* 1 have lived long enough since I 
die unconquered ;”’ and then tearing out the 
weapon, expired, in the forty-eighth year of lis 
age. This great man was not only illustrious 
for his military talents, but for his temperance, 
equity, disinte1estedness, patriotism, and mo- 
deration. Swift, in his Gulliver, ranks him 
as one of the six great and just men, equal 
to whom it would be difficult to find a seventh. 
—Plutarch. Corn. Nepus. 

EPEE (Cuanruis Micuarr pe 1’) a French 
ecclesiustic, who distinguished himself by his 
great improvements in the art of teaching 
languages tu thuse born deaf and dumb. He 
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was the son of the king’s architect, and was 
born at Versailles in 1712. He received an 
education to fit him for preferment in the 
church, and after finishing his studies he ob- 
tained a canonry in the cathedral of Troyes. 
At the age of twenty-six he is said to have 
refused a bishopric, offered him by cardinal 
Fleury as a return for some personal services 
rendered by his father. His whole life was 


devoted to the instruction of persons deprived 


by nature of the powers of speech ; an art, of 
which he derived the first ideas from a Spanish 
treatise which he met with by accident. Ie 
was by no means the inventor of the art, which 
is supposed with some probability to bave 
originated with father Ponce, a Spanish Bene- 
dictine, (see Ponce.) Dr Wallace in England, 
J. C. Amman in Holland, Van Helmont in 
Germany, with many others, practised the 
method with success, and variously improved 
it. It is said to have been introduced into 
France about 1755, by Don Antonio Percires, 
a Portuguese. ‘The Abbé L’Epeé however, 
had the merit of bringing the art into more 
general use, extending its advantages, and 
making it the object of a national institution. 
He was an enthusiast in the pursuit with which 
he was occupied. From his father he inherited 
an income of about 400/. a year, and of this 
sum he expended only a fourth part on his 

ersonal wants, employing the remainder for the 

enefit of his pupils. He died December 25d 
1789. Iis funeral oration was pronounced by 
the Abbé Fauchet, preacher to the king; but 
his best eulogy arises from the advantages 
society has derived from his exertions ; yet two 
years were suffered to elapse after his decease, 
ere the institution which he had founded 
obtained the support of government. I]e was 
the author of an “ Account of the cure of Man- 
anne Pigalle ;’’ and an “ Elementary Treatise 
on the lustruction of the Deaf and Dumb.’’— 
Biog. Univ. Lit. Reg. 

EPHREM St. or EPITRAIM, a Christian 
writer of the fourth century, was a native of 
Nisibis in Mesopotamia, where he was born 
during the reign of Constantine the Great. He 
entered early into the monastic order, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Edessa, where he 
began to distinguish himself by his writings 
about the year 370. Ile wrote a great variety 
of works in the Syriac language, consisting of 
commentaries upon the scriptures, homilies, ser- 
mons, and controversial pieces, against Sabellius, 
Arius, Apollimaris, &c. all which are much 
praised for style and sentiment by Sozomen 
and St. Jerome. e most comprehensive 
collection of his works is that of Rome, by 
Assemani, in six volumes, folio, 1747, three in 
Syriac, and three in Greek and Latin Ephrem 
died about 378.—Cave. Hist. Lit. vol. i. 

EPICHARMUS, an ancient poet and phi- 
losopher. He was born in the island of Coos, 
and flourished about 440 BC. He was taken 
to Sicily in his infancy, where he was taught 
by Pythagoras himself, and he and Phormus 
are said to have invented comedy at Syracuse. 
He wrote fifty-five, or according to some au- 
thors, thirty-five comedies, all of which are 
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lost. According to Pliny, Aristotle thought 
that Epicharmus added © and X to the Greek 
alphabet, while others ascribe the invention 
of them to Palamedes. He died at the age of 
ninety, according to Laertius, who has pre- 
served four verses inscribed on one of his 
statues, which show the regard for him 
entertained by antiquity.— Diog. Laertius. 
Brucker. 

EPICTETUS, an ancient stoic philosopher, 
who flourished during the first century of 
Christianity. He was born at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, in a servile condition, and was sold 
to Epaphroditus, one of the freedmen of Nero. 
All writers agree that he was lame, but some 
assert that he was born so, while others attri- 
bute his lameness to the ill-treatment which he 
received from a brutal master. Having by some 
means been so fortunate as to attain his free- 
dom, he retired to a small hut, and while able 
to obtain only the bare necessaries of life, assi- 
duously devoted himself to the study of philoso- 
phy. After a course of diligent application, 
having rendered himself thoroughly conversant 
in the doctrines of the stoic sects, and received 
instructions in rhetoric from Rufus, he com- 
menced philosophical lectures, and quickly 
acquired great reputation. When the philoso- 
phers were banished from Italy by the tyranny 
of Domitian, Epictetus fixed his residence at 
Nicopolis in Ipirus, where he was attended 
by numerous hearers, many of whom committed 
his instructions to writing. It is not certain 
that he ever returned to Rome, but the respect 
entertained for him by the emperor Adrian 
renders it probable. The time and manner of 
his death are unknown ; but from the mention 
made of him by Aulus Gellius, and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, it is supposed that he died 
towards the close of the reign of Adrian. His 
memory was so highly prized, that, as in modern 
times, the few uteusils which he possessed 
were purchased with avidity, and the earthen 
lamp by which he studied sold for three 
thousand drachmas, more than 90l. sterling. 
The doctrine of Epictetus breathes the genuine 
spirit of the stoic school, but divested of many of 
its extravagancies. He maintained the immor- 
tality of the soul, and exhorted to contentment 
and a submission to the appointment of Provi- 
dence, in terms that might suit the Christian 
system nearly as well as the doctrine of neces- 
sity, on which his arguments were in reality 
grounded. He strongly opposed the arguments 
held by the stoics on the lawfulness of suicide ; 
and in regard tothe practical virtues, he seems to 
approach nearer to the simple moral precepts of 
the gospel than any other Pagan writer—the 
great doctrine of forbearance being the main- 
spring of hissystem. Excepting some fragments 
preserved by Antoninus, Gellius, Stobzus, 
and others, the only remains of this philosopher 
are to be found in the beautiful manual or 
‘‘ Enchiridion,’’ and the ‘‘ Dissertatious”’ col- 
lected by Arrian, and drawn up from notes 
taken by himself from the life of Epictetus. 
The best editions of uhis philosopher are those 
of Leyden, 1670, 8vo; of Utrecht, 1741, 4to, 
of Oxford, by Sampson, 1740; of London, in 
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2 vols. 4to, by Upton; that of Heyne, 1776, 
8vo ; and that of Schweighauser, 1798, 6 vols. 
8vo. They have been translated into various 
languages, the ablest English version being that 
of Mrs. Carter, published in 1758, with notes. 
—-Brucker. Arrian. Sarit Onom. 

EPICURUS, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, and the founder of a 
sect called after his name, was born at Gar- 
gettus, in the neighbourhood of Athens, in the 
third year of the 109th Olympia, or 344 BC. 
His parents were of honourable descent, but 
being reduced to poverty, were sent with a 
colony of 2000 citizens, to Samos, where his 
father kept a school. He appears to have 
early imbibed a taste for learning, and in his 
eighteenth year removed to Athens, in order 
to cultivate it to greater advantage, and stu- 
died assiduously there for five years. Having 
matured his system of philosophy in his thirty- 
second year, he opened a school at Mitylene, 
whence he soon after removed to Lampsacus, 
and finally to Athens. Finding every conve- 
nient building occupied, he purchased a plea- 
sant garden, in which he passed his time with 
his friends in great tranquillity, and taught his 
system to a numerous body of disciples. Hence 
the Epicureans are entitled the Philosophers 
of the Garden, in which the disciples all lived 
in common with their master, each contribut- 
ing, according to his means and inclination, to 
the frugal support of the whole. Cicero de- 
scribes the friendship of the Epicurean frater- 
nity as unequalled in the history of mankind, 
and speaks of it as kept up by the members 
even in his own days. The conduct of Epi- 
curus, according to the confession of his most 
candid enemies, was very moral and abste- 
mious, and he inculcated upon his followers 
the purest manners and the strictest govern- 
ment of the passions, as the best means of en- 
joying a tranquil and happy life. Through the 
intenseness of his application, his constitution 
became enfeebled towards the close of his 
days, but he reached his seventy-tbird year 
and when he found his end approaching, be- 
queathed his garden and buildings to his suc- 
cessor, [lermachus, and after him, to the suc- 
cceding professors of his philosophy. No per- 
son’s memory was ever held in higher respec 
by his followers than that of Epicurus. So 
implicit was their submission to his decisions, 
that they never sought in the slightest degree 


to modify his doctrine; in consequence o° 


which his school was never divided, and hi: 
disciples formed a philosophical republic, sin- 
gularly exempt from disputes and misunder. 
standing. It is impossible to supply a dui 
notion of the system of Epicurus, in a brie 
article of this nature; but it may suffice to say 
that he deemed philosophy the exercise o 
reason in the pursuit and attainment of a happ; 
life, and maintained that the end of all specula. 
tion ought to be to enable men to judge with 
certainty what is to be chosen and what avoide 
to secure health of body and tranquillity c 
mind, The adoption of the word pleasure fo 
the name of this consummation, has, from h: 

own time to the present, exposed the system « 
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Epicurus to excessive reproach; so much #0, 
that the name of his sect has very inconectly 
become a proverbial expression for laxity of 
principle and gross sensuality. All of this 
which is not mere calumny, may be attributed 
to the licentious conduct of many professed 
votaries, who, as ably shown by Gassendi and 
“tayle, have affected to follow his system, be- 
cause, from the latitude given to the expression, 
rleasure, it might be made to form a more 
lausible shelter for their vices than any other. 
lis rejection of the doctrine of a providence has 
1ore reasonably exposed him to the charge of 
mpiety, especially as it may be suspected, 
hat in admitting the existence of the Gods, 
‘hile he carefully deprives them of every 
‘ssential character of divinity, either as creators 
wx preservers, he cnly sought to avoid the 
dium and punishment of an open avowal of 
theism. The physical system of Epicurus 
tay be acquired in a great degree from the 
voetry of Lucretius; like all the atomic 
theories, it exhibits invincible difficulties and 
great ingenuity. QOne of the charges against 
-his eminent person, of being an enemy to 
liberal studies and manly pursuits, is as un- 
merited as the imputation of immorality. On 
he contrary, although he thought that nothing 
leserved the name of learning which was not 
‘onducive to the happiness of life, he wrote 
greater number of books than any” other 
recian philosopher. The only remains of 
these, however, which have reached our times, 
are to be found in Diogenes Laertius, and a 
‘ew fragments collected from ancient writers, 
vy Gassendi. A very clear and succinct 
.ccount of the philosophy of Epicurus, (cer- 
‘ainly one of the most imposing of the ideal, or 
Jurely intellectual systems of antiquity,) may 
be gained from Dr Entield’s Abiidgment of 
Brucker.— Diog. Laert. Bayle. Enfield’s Hist. 
of Philos. Arkin’s G. Dict. 

EPIMENIDES, a Cretan philosopher or 
mystic, who flourished about the sixth century 
before the Christian era, Many marvellous 
tales are related of him, as that he slept fifty 

ears at one time, and lived to the age of one 
bandied and fifty. He was thought so highly 
of by the Athenians, that they sent for him to 
Athens to perform a lustration, on account of 
the plague, which conduct was highly dis- 
approved by Solon. That philosopher possibly 
discovered what was probably the fact, that he 
largely mingled enthusiasm with imposture. 
Laertius enumerates a variety of pieces written 
by Epimenides, both in prose and verse ; and 
among them one on ‘‘ Oracles and Responses,” 
from which St. Paul is said to have taken his 
quotation in his Epistle to Titus, wherein the 
Cretans are denominated ‘Liars, evil beasts, 
and slow bellies.”— Diog. Laert. Brucker. 
Stanley. . 

EPINE (Francesca MarGanriTa vE t’) 
an Italian singer, who performed the principal 
part in the operas at London in the early part 
of the last century. > It was in order to reconcile 
her accommodation with that of the audience, 
that, in 1707, the whimsical expedient satirized 
by Addison in the Spectator, was adopted, 
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viz: the allowing her part, and that of Urbani, 
to be performed in Italian, while the rest of the 
ee was executed in English.— Biog. Dict. 

Us. 

EPIPHANIUS, bishopof Salamis in Cyprus, 
in the fourth century. He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
about 320, and appears to have been educated 
in Egypt, where he imbibed the principles of 
the Gnostics. At length he left those here- 
tics, and becoming an ascetic, returned to 
Palestine, and adopted the discipline of St 
Fhilarion, the bande of monachism in that 
country. Epiphanius erected a monastery near 
the place of his birth, over which he presided 
till he was elected to the see of Salamis in 367. 
In 391 he commenced a controversy with 
Jchn bishop of Jerusalem, relative to the 
opinions of Origen, which is Tose con- 
demned. In the course of this dispute, as in 
others in which he was involved, he displayed 
more zeal than charity or prudence, particularly 
when in the height of his resentment against 
the favourers of Origen, he sent word to the 
empress Eudoxia, who requested his prayers 
for her son Theodosius, who was ill, that the 
prince should not die, provided she would dis- 
card the heretics who enjoyed the imperial 
patronage. Epiphanius died in 402 or 403, 
on returning from Constantinople to Cyprus. 
He was a man of great learning, but deficient 
in judgment and accuracy. His work entitled 
‘‘Panarion,” against heresies, is reckoned as 
a piece of ecclesiastical history ; but the care- 
Jessness or ignorance of the author as to facts 
and opinions, deducts much from its authority. 
The best edition of the writings of Epiphanius 
is that of Petavius, Paris, 2 vols. folio ; reprinted 
at Cologne, in 1682.— Dupin. Moreri. Aikin’s 
Gen. Biog. 

EPIPHANIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an 
Ttalian ecclesiastical historian, who lived in the 
earlier part of the sixth century. He Was the 
friend of the celebrated Cassiodorus, at whose 
request he translated into Latin the histories 
of Sozomen, Socrates, and Theodoret ; as he 
likewise did those of other Greek writers, but 
with more fidelity than elegance.—Cave. Moreri. 

EPISCOPIUS (Simon) a learned Dutch 
divine of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the ablest defenders of the Arminian sect, was 
born at Amsterdam in 1583. He was educated 
at Leyden, where he took the degree of MA. 
in 1606 ; but in consequence of siding with 
Arminius against Gomarus, be could not obtain 
ordination until 1610. In 1611 he was one 
of the deputies at the conference held at the 
Hague, between six ante-remonstrant, and six 
remonstrant ministers, and argued ably for his 
party. Inthe following year he was chosen 
professor of divinity at Leyden, but at the 
famous Synod at Dort in 1618, he was excom- 
municated by the Calvinistic party, under 
the sinister influence of Maurice, prince of 
Orange, and with the other Arminian divines 
banished from the territories of the repub- 
lic. They retired to Antwerp, where he 
employed himself in controversial works in 
exposure of the injustice of the Bynod On 
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the death of prince Maurice in 1625, the Ar- 
minians were allowed to return to Holland, and 
Episcopius was chosen minister of the remon- 
strant church of Rotterdam, and soon after 
married. After remaining some years unmo- 
lested, the Arminians ventured to found a 
college at Amsterdam, of which Episcopius 
became principal, and so continued until his 
death in 1634. He was a man of solid and 
extensive learning, and a very eloquent and 
able defender and expositor of the system of 
Arminius. His works, consisting of Com- 
mentaries, Theological Institutions, Controver- 
sial Treatises, &c. forming two volumes in 
folio, were edited by Curcelleus in 1665, 
who has prefixed to them a life of the author.— 
Bayle. Moreri. Mosheim Hist. Eccles. 

EPITINCANUS, a Greek or Roman 
sculptor of gems, whose name is found on two 
of his productions, one of which is a head of 
Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus Cesar ; 
and the other a figure of Germanicus, with the 
latter of whom the artist was probably con- 
temporary. Representations of these gems 
have been engraved by Fulvius Ursinus, in 
his Imagines Virorum Illustrium—Abecedario 
Pittorico. 

ERASISTRATUS, a physician of great 
reputation among the ancients, is supposed 
to have been a native of the island of Cea or 
Ceos. He was a distinguished pupil of Chry- 
sippus, the Cnidian physician, and attained 
great eminence in his profession, in the fourth 
century BC. His fame acquired him the no- 
tice of Seleucus Nicenor, hing of Syria, at 
whose court he is said to have discovered the 
love of his son, Antiochus, for his mother.in- 
law, Stratonice, by feeling his pulse in her 
presence. He may be considered the father 
of anatomical science, at least conjointly with 
Hierophilus, it being clearly established that, 
before the time of these physicians, no one 
dared to dissect human bodies. The Ptole- 
mies, especially Soter and Philadelpus, dedi- 
cated the bodies of malefactors to this purpase, 
of which opportunity the physicians in ques- 
tion eagerly availed themselves. To what ex- 
tent these discoveries were carried it is not 
easy to ascertain, but they were the first who 
accurately dissected the human brain, which 
Erasistratus described minutely, and inferred 
to be the common sensorium, From the frag- 
ments of his writings to be found in Galen and 
Aureleanus, it appears that he wrote an able 
treatise on the dropsy, and he was also the 
author of various other treatises on the dis- 
orders incident to the human frame. Having 
lived to an extreme old age, and suffering 
severely from an ulcer in his foot, he is said to 
have tetminated his existence by swaHowing 
the juice of hemlock.— Rees’ Cyclop 

ERASMUS (Desip.irius) a_ celebrated 
Dutch scholar, who contributed greatly to the 
revival of learning at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. He wasborn at Rotterdam in 1467, 
His father, Gerard, a native of Tergou, had 
fusmed a connexion with Margaret, the 
daughter of a physician of Swenbergen, whom 
he was prevented from marrying; and by her 
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he had two sons, of whom Erasmus, the sole 
survivor, was the younger. Gerard went to 
Rome, where he took holy orders, in conse- 
quence of a false report of the death of his 
mistress, whence Erasmus has been improper] 

called the son of a priest. Young Gerard, 
which was his first appellation, was sent to 
school at Daventer, at the age of nine; and 
when he was thirteen he lost his mother, 
whose death was soon succeeded by that of bis 
father. He was now left in charge to three 
guardians, who proved false to their trust, 
and removed him from school, where he had 
made great proficiency, treating him with 
harshness, in order to induce him to take the 
vows of religion, that they might embezzle his 
property. They succeeded in their object; 
for, after being removed from one convent to 
another, he was persuaded to enter among the 
canons regular at Stein, near Tergou, at the 
age of nineteen. IIe now, in compliance with 
the usual practice of his literary contemporaries, 
took the classical appellation of Desiderius 
Erasmus, the former being the Latin, and the 
latter the Greek, translation uf the German term 
gerhard, which signifies amiable. After a few 
years’ residence in his convent, not finding the 
situation agreeable to his taste, he obtained 
Jeave from his superior to live with the arch- 
bishop of Cambray; and m 1492 he took 
priest’s orders. Thence he went to Paris, and 
studied in the college of Montaign. He sup- 
ported himself by giving private lectures, and 
had among his pupils some Englishmen, who 
persuaded him to visit England. Ile went there 
in 1497, and passed some time with great satis- 
faction, and on this occasion he formed an 
intimacy with Colct, Grocyn, Sir ‘Thomas 
More, and other literary men. Before the end 
of the year he returned to Paris, and afterwards 
went to Orleans. At Paris, in 1498, he em- 
ployed himself in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage; and such waa his anxiety to make 
himself master of it, that in writing to a friend 
he says: ‘ Statimque ut pecuniam accepero, 
Grcos primum auctores, demde vestes emam :”” 
—<As soon as I get money, I will buy first Greek 
books and then clothes. At this period he began 
printing his collection of proverbs, ‘ Adagia,” 
pubhshed about two years afterwards. He now 
applied himself to the study of theology, rather 
however as a branch of science necessary to be 
acquired, than as a professional pursuit. Some 
years passed away in occasional residence at 
London, Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain, during 
which time he published his valuable treatise 
“De Copia Verborum,” and his ‘‘ Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani.” In 1508 he went into 
Italy ; and after staying some time at Bologna, 
he visited Rome, Venice, and other places. 
At Sienna he instructed in classical literature 
the archbishop of St Andrews, who was a 
natural son of the kingof Scotland. His talents 
were highly appreciated at Rome, and some of 
the great churchmen wished much to retain 
among them so valuable an advocate for the 
Romish hierarchy. A letter which Erasmus 
wrote from Rome to a friend, will afford an 
interesting extract. It relates the circumstances 
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of a visit which he made to cardinal Dominic 
Grimani, who had sent him an invitation by 
the celebrated Peter Bembo.—<As he had 
invited me once or twice to come and see him, 
feeling my unfitness to pay court to great per- 
sonages, I went thither more because I was 
ashamed to refuse him than out of inclination. 
There was no creature before the house, nor in 
the porch. It was after dinner ; and I ordered 
my servant to take care of my horse, and passed 
onalone. I saw nobody in the first, second, 
or third rooms through which I went, nor did 
I find any door fastened, so that I admired 
this solitude. At last I came to the farthest 
apartment, where I found a Greek physician, 
a3 I supposed, by the tonsure of his head ; and 
he guarded an open door. J enquired if the 
cardinal was engaged’? and he answered that 
he had some gentlemen with him. As I said 
no more, he asked what I wanted. ‘I wished,’ 
said I, ‘to have paid my respects to the car- 
dinal if lhe had been at leisure ; but since he is 
busy, I will come and see him another time.’ 
As I was going away, I stopped to look out of 
a window, when the Greek demanded if I 
would leave any message, and on my declining 
to do so, he asked my name, and I told it. 
Upon this he immediately went in, unknown 
to me, and came back forthwith to tell me that 
I must not go away. Within a minute after, 
I was called ; and the cardinal did not receive 
me as a person of his rank might have been 
expected to have received so mean an individual 
as myself, but as he would have received one 
of his colleagues. He ordered a scat to be 
brought for me, and we conversed together 
above two hours. Nor would he allow me to 
take off my hat, which was a wonderful com- 
pliment from a man of his great dignity. 
Among other things relating to learning, he 
told me he designed to erecta hbrary. Ile 
exhorted me not to leave Rome, which was a 
place where ingenious men were sure to be 
encouraged. He offered me aresidence in his 
house, saying that the air of Rome, which was 
bland aad tepid, would suit my constitution, 
and that his palace was in the healthiest part 
of the city, having been built there by the 
pope for that reason. After much discourse, 
he called his nephew, who was an archbishop, 
and was possessed of fine natural talents, and 
on my offering to rise, he prevented me, saying 
the scholar ought to stand before his master. 
Then he showed me his library full of authors 
in various languages. If I had known him 
sooner I should never have left Rome, where [ 
have found more favour than I deserved ; but 
T had previously resolved on going, and it was 
no longer in my power to stay. As soon as | 
told him that the king of England had sent for 
me, he ceased from pressing me.” Ile went 
soon after to England, where he was well 
received by Henry VILI, and patronised by 
archbishop Warham; but the pecuniary 
favours of the English did not do credit to the 
national hberality, or keep pace with the ex- 
pectations of Erasmus. He was, however, 
honoured with the friendship of Sir Thomas 
More, with whom he resided at Chelsea, and 


